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THE   NORTH   SHORE   OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

By  Robert  Grant 

Illustrations  by  W,  T.  Smedley 

O  those  who  Hve  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  the  North  Shore  of 
Massachusetts,  or  The  North  Shore,  as  it  is  always  called,  has 
come  to  have  an  identity  as  a  summer-resort  c[uite  as  distinct 

as  that  of  Bar  Harbor,  Newjjort,  or 
Lenox.      Even    New    Yorkers,    en- 
lightened as   to  its  advantages  by 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
yachts,  have  learned  to  think  of  it 
respectfully  as  a  very  pretty  j^lace 
to  which   Bostonians  who  wish  to 
keep    cool,    and   yet  be   able   to   see 
the    gilded   dome    of    the    State-house 
through     a    telescope, 
from    June   to    October, 
pose    that    its    accessibility, 
freedom    from 
crowds,  and   the 


J// 


/' 


hie      themselves 
One   would  sup- 
its    coolness,    its 
either   democratic    or  j^lutocratic 
unique    combination   of   the  sea- 


side and  the  country  which  it  affords  would  have  at- 
tracted before  this  the  people  from  large  cities  who 
wish  to  be  comfortable  without  being  devoured  by  mos- 
quitoes, to  be  cheerful  without  having  to  be  riotous,  to  get 
enough  to  eat  without  being  obliged  to  fight  for  it,  and  to  sit 
on  their  piazzas  without  exposure  to  kodaks,  j^icnickers,  or 
surf  flirtation.  And  yet  the  comfort-seeking  public  still  passes  it 
by  in  favor  of  abandoned  farms,  sylvan  camps,  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Maine,  and  the  various  other  refuges  from  the  life  of  the  average  summer 
watering-place.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  argument  that  it  is 
too  near  Boston,  which  is  a  polite  way  of  expressing  reluctance  to  invade  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  the  most  critical  society  in  America  for  fear  of  not  pleasing.  If 
such  be  the  case,  this  attitude  of  caution  acts  as  a  two-edged  sword,  for  if  there  is 
any  plea  to  be  urged  against  the  attractiveness  of  the  North  Shore  it  is  that  tlie 
society  is  so  exclusively  Bostonese.  The  families  from  a  distance  are  almost  to 
be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  you  meet  in  your  walks  and  drives 
and  social  intercourse  the  self-same  people  with  whom  3'ou  have  dined  and 
slummed,  or  whom  you  have  seen  at  the  Symphony  Concerts  all  winter.  If  it 
is  meet  that  man  should  not  live  alone,  it  is  almost  equally  desirable  that  he 
should  for  a  month  or  two  in  every  year  lose  sight  of  all  his  family,  except- 
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ing  his  very  nearest  and  clearest,  and 
his  entire  customary  social  acquaint- 
ance. But  this  is  a  privilege  which 
only  those  who  are  not  tied  by  business 
exigencies  to  the  apron-strings  of  their 
native  city  are  able  to  enjoy  with  any 
degree  of  regularity. 

JBy  the  North  Shore  is  meant  the 
northern  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
from  Nahant  and  Swampscott  on  the 
southwest  to  Gloucester  and  Cajoe  Ann 
on  the  northeast.  Cape  Ann  is  the 
end  of  everything  excej^t  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  civilization  proj^erly  ceases 
before  you  come  to  Gloucester,  the  fa- 
mous fishing-town  of  this  portion  of  the 
world,  which  Hes  thirty-one  miles  from 
Boston  in  a  tolerably  direct  line  by  rail 
Along  the  borders  of  this  rocky  coast, 
which  abounds  in  mai-veDous  curves  and 
indentations,  including  several  fine  har- 
bors, stands  a  succession  of  villas,  of 
various  t^'pes  of  architecture,  and  for 
the  most  part  at  sufficient  intervals 
from  one  another  to  insure  privacy,  for 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Swampscott, 
Phillips  Beach,  Marblehead  Neck,  Bev- 
erly, Pride's  Crossing,  Beverly  Farms, 
West  Manchester,  and  Manchester,  are 
among  the  names  by  which,  for  the  sake 
of  municiiml  or  railway  convenience,  one 
strij)  of  shore  is  distinguished  from  the 
next  ;  but  except  for  the  pui'poses  of 
taxation  the  aggregation  of  villas  may 
be  said  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  no 
town,  and  to  be  a  community  unto  them- 
selves. In  the  same  category  should 
also  be  included  Nahant,  a  watering- 
place  far   older    tlian    any   of    these,   a 


rocky  promontory  stretching  out  into 
the  sea,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
coast  from  Lynn,  to  which  it  is  joined 
by  a  narrow  line  of  sand  beach,  three 
miles  long,  traversed  by  a  single  road. 
The  late  Thomas  Gold  A2:)pleton  fast- 
ened upon  Nahant  the  epithet  of  "  Cold 
Roast  Boston."  It  has  for  several  gen- 
erations been  a  favorite  summer-resort 
for  old  Boston  families,  and  its  popular- 
ity has  never  waned  among  those  who 
by  descent  or  purchase  have  acquired 
an  interest  in  its  limited  territory.  For 
invigorating  coolness  of  atmosj^here, 
boldness  and  picturesqueness  of  rock 
efifects,  and  the  complete  illusion  of  be- 
ing at  sea,  which  one  exj^eriences  on 
many  a  piazza,  Nahant  has  attractions  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  the  rest  of  The 
North  Shore.  There  is  indeed  a  mild 
rivalry  between  its  cottagers  and  those 
of  the  Beverly  coast,  whose  favorite 
taunt,  that  Nahant  possesses  only  one 
drive,  can  never  be  refuted,  and  only 
counterbalanced  by  the  claim  that  those 
who  sleep  at  Nahant  can  enjoy  a  deli- 
cious sail  to  the  city  by  steamboat,  in- 
stead of  being  obliged  to  undergo  a 
heated,  dusty,  railway  journey.  The 
rapid  and  luxurious  evolution  of  sum- 
mer life  along  the  North  Shore  has 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  Nahant,  and  to  some  extent 
upon  the  manner  of  life  there.  Twen- 
tv-five  vears  a^^o  Nahant  was  the  aris- 
tocratic  watering-place  of  Boston ;  but 
there  were  few  if  any  trim  lawns  to  be 
found  upon  its  territory,  and  there  were 
no  trees  except  an  occasional  clump  of 
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weather-beaten  balm  of  Gileads. 
White  weed,  dandelions,  and  butter- 
cups, the  red  honeysuckle,  and  conmion 
prickly  roses  ran  delightful  riot  in 
front  of  every  piazza,  and  the  not  in- 
frequent cry  of  "  Cows  on  the  place," 
was  a  pleasant  slogan  to  tlie  risin*^  gen- 
eration. To  -  day  all  these  primitive 
beauties  have  disa2)peared  beneath  the 
harrow  of  the  landscape  t^ardener,  and 
given  place  to  cultivated  verdure,  ses- 
thetic-looking  bushes,  and  a  very  re- 
spectable number  of  trees,  so  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  for  the  Beverlyites 
to  declare,  as  formerly,  that  there  is 
not  a  reputable  piece  of  foliage  on  the 
peninsula.  Moreover,  a  very  successful 
club  or  casino,  organized  within  the  last 
five  years,  acts  as  a  central  magnet  to 
draw  the  cottagers  from  their  piazzas 
and  to  promote  social  circulation.  And 
still  along  the  water's  edge,  especially  on 
the  eastern  side,  stands  a  splendid  array 
of  cliffs  which  no  one  has  ever  attempt- 
ed to  improve,  and  which  are  more  im- 
pressive in  their  ruggedness  and  bold 
beauty  than  any  on  the  North  Shore. 
There  are,  indeed,  none  on  the  coast, 
excepting  perhaps  at  Bar  Harbor, 
which  surpass  them  in  grandeur. 
Here  is  the  well-known  Pulpit  Rock, 
so  named  from  its  shape,  to  the  top  of 
which,  in  the  days  of  the  old  hotel — 
burned  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and 
never  rebuilt — an  adventurous  damsel 
climbed,  only  to  discover  that  she  had 
to  be  lowered  by  ropes.  Tradition  tells 
us  that  Naliant  was  originally  traded  by 
an  Indian  for  a  suit  of  clothes  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  simple  savage  felt  that 
he  got  quite  as  good  a  bargain  as  Will- 
iam Blackstone  did  when  he  parted  with 
Boston.  Where  in  the  world  is  there 
such  a  delightful  dormitory  as  Nahant, 
distant  by  either  sea  or  land  only  an 
hour  from  the  city,  where  the  tired 
business  man  may  refresh  his  brow  and 
lungs  and  eyes,  and  his  children  may 
breathe  ozone  day  in  day  out,  and  learn 
to  swim  like  ducks  in  the  coldest  of  cold 
waters  ? 

The  North  Shore  proper,  which  be- 
gins at  Swampscott  and  extends  be- 
yond West  Manchester,  represents,  un- 
like Nahant,  the  growth  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  is  a  fringe  of  aristoc- 
racy   skirting  the    coast   of   the    noble 


County  of  Essex,  wliosc  towns  of  Salem, 
l^everly,  Mar])lehead,  and  (jloucester 
have,  in  tlie  i)ast,  been  sucli  intelligent 
and  honest  factors  in  tlic  welfare  of  the 
State  and  nation.  l>nt  the  once  well- 
known  Ocean  Street,  Lynn,  should  not 
])e  passed  over  in  any  itinerary  of  this 
shore.  This  short,  straight  avenue,  on 
the  ocean  confines  of  the  shoe  town  of 
Lynn,  was,  twenty-tive  years  ago,  divided 
into  perhaps  a  dozen  and  a  lialf  beauti- 
ful estates,  of  from  one  to  three  acres 
in  extent,  ranged  side  l)v  side  in  pre- 
cise stateliness.  The  villas  were  elabo- 
rate for  that  time,  and  the  places  were 
tended  far  more  carefully  than  those  of 
Nahant,  and  made  in  most  instances  to 
display  beautiful  lawns  and  fine  trees 
and  flowers.  They  fronted  on  the 
avenue,  and  backed  directly  on  the  full 
expanse    of  the  portion   of   Massachu- 


Looking  Toward   Swampscott  f'orr.  tne  C.iffs  at  Nahant. 


Cape   Ann. 
The  end  of  everything  except  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 


setts  Bav  which  lies  under  the  lee  of 
Xaliant,  and  they  were  owned  bv  Bos- 
ton people  of  wealth  and  social  promi- 
nence. Under  the  combined  influence 
of  the  tide  of  fashion,  which  was  mov- 
ing farther  alonof  the  coast,  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  summer  residences, 
which  suggested  to  real  -  estate  spec- 
ulators the  ^possibilities  of  subdivision, 
these  fine  estates  began  to  drojD  into 
the  market  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
have  since  been  cut  up  into  smaller 
building  lots  and  traversed  by  connect- 
ing streets.  The  old  villas  have  been 
pulled  do^^^l,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
have  been  superseded  by  much  more 
elaborate  stiTictiu'es,  the  homes  chiefly 
of  the  wealthy  manufacturers  of  Lynn. 
But  the  greater  portion  of  the  new  cot- 
tages are  of  the  every-day  Queen  Anne 
pattern,  and,  though  they  command  the 
same  beautiful  ocean  outlook  as  former- 
ly, they  are  too  much  commanded  by 
the  windows  of  their  next-door  neigh- 
bors. In  shoi*t.  Ocean  Street  has  be- 
come more  hke  its  next-door  neighbor, 
Swampscott,  a  community  of  small  es- 
tates on  tlie  edge  of  tlie  sea,  grouped 
closely  together  with  an  eye  only  to 
keeping  cool  and  to  looking  seaward 
in  summer.  Ocean  Street,  however,  as 
has  been  stated,  has  been  appropriated 
chiefly  by  the  rich  shoemakers  of  L^nin, 
who  live  there  the  year  round,  whereas 
Swampscott's  single  shore  road,  which 
nins  out  of  Ocean  Street,  has  for  years 
and  years  been  the  camping-ground  of 
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peojDle  from  Boston  and  its  vicinity 
who  have  been  content  to  allow  its  fish- 
ing-Aillage  aspect  to  remain  unaltered 
except  in  a  very  few  instances.  Here 
are  two  large  hotels,  and  a  host  of 
boarding-houses,  and  a  sand  beach,  and 
a  railroad  station  within  easv  drivinsf 
distance  to  accommodate  the  business 
men  who  wish  to  live  at  the  sea-side 
with  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
close  to  town.  This  simplicity  of  ar- 
chitectural and  social  efl'ects  is  true, 
^particularly  of  the  village  proper.  Be- 
yond it  the  shore,  which  stretches  to 
Marblehead,  has  become  occupied  by 
more  elaborate  cottages,  some  conspic- 
uously ugly  and  others  of  very  tasteful 
design.  Many  fine  water-views  are  ob- 
tained from  these,  notal^ly  from  the 
beautiful  Galloupe's  Point,  which  is 
shut  out  from  the  dust  of  the  high 
road  and  other  suggestions  of  urban 
proximity.  In  brief,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  last  twenty  years  have  seen  the 
erection,  along  the  hitherto  unoccupied 
shore  from  Swampscott  to  Marblehead, 
of  colonies  of  cottages  inviting  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  increasing  class  of 
well  -  to  -  do  people  who  desire  to  live 
comfortably  in  summer,  inters2:)ersed 
with  an  occasional  hotel  of  ample  di- 
mensions, the  prices  of  which  terrify  the 
democratic  lieachcomber  whose  ambi- 
tion is  bounded  by  a  fishing-pole,  clams, 
and  pink  lemonade. 

In  an  indenture  of  the  coast  formed 
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On  the  Piazza  of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club  at  Marblehead. 
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by  the  harbors  of  Marblehead  and 
Salem,  and  on  a  smaller  harbor  of  its 
own,  is  situated  the  ancient  village,  but 
modern  shoe  town,  of  Beverly,  from 
which  the  picturesque  strip  of  shore 
which  stretches  thence  to  Cape  Ann 
takes  its  name.  For  almost  a  genera- 
tion there  has  been  a  nucleus  of  beau- 
tiful estates  on  the  shore,  beyond  the 
street  limits  of  the  town,  where  the 
same  class  of  peoj^le  who  w^ent  sum- 
mer after  summer  to  Nahant  lived  in 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  broad  acres  of 
woods,  marsh,  and  beach,  undisturbed 
by  thrifty  cogitations  as  to  their  mar- 
ket price.  The  houses,  like  the  original 
houses  at  Nahant,  were  square,  com- 
fortable -  looking,  dull  -  colored  edifices, 
surrounded  by  broad  piazzas,  protect- 
ed by  sloping  roofs  unenlivened  by  the 
modern  shingle  stain,  and  the  landscape 
wore  a  rougher  appearance  than  at  pres- 
ent. To  the  northeast,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could   see,  lay  a  marvellous  coast. 
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with  here  a  curving  beach  and  there 
a  wooded  point,  and  here  again  a  su- 
perb reach  of  cliffs,  each  and  all  pro- 
vided with  a  background  of  undulat- 
ing fields  and  rich  dark  foliage.  All 
this  edge  of  ocean,  with  its  wealth  of 
country  behind,  was  practically  unoc- 
cupied, and  large  tracts  of  it  could  be 
purchased  at  what  now  seem  pitiful  fig- 
ures from  the  fishermen  farmers  who 
held  it  in  fee.  To  the  south  -  south- 
west, across  the  water,  the  Beverly  cot- 
tagers looked  at  the  Cjueer  old  town 
of  Marblehead  without  a  suspicion 
that  there  was  a  handsome  fortune 
staring  them  in  the  face  in  the  shape 
of  the  spit  of  land  which  forms  the 
outer  bulwark  of  the  harbor,  where 
to-day  the  white-winged  yachts  almost 
outnumber  the  white  -  winged  gulls. 
Twenty  years  ago  and  less,  Marblehead 
Neck,  as  it  is  called,  was  in  the  general 
estimation  a  bleak  headland  which  no 
one  cared  to  build  upon.  Now  it  fairly 
bristles  with  small  habita- 
tions, which  have  sj^rung  up 
in  such  close  proximity  to 
one  another,  and  on  such 
primitive  lines,  architectu- 
rally speaking,  as  almost  to 
suggest  a  camp-meeting  set- 
tlement. A  little  apart  from 
these  stands  the  club-house 
of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club, 
the  meeting-place  on  shore 
of  the  yachting  brotherhood, 
whither,  at  the  time  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  New  York  or 
Eastern  squadrons,  comes  all 
the  fashionable  Shore  to  dine 
and  dance  and  visit  the  rac- 
ing machines  and  the  grace- 
ful floating  boudoirs  which 
fairly  crowd  the  tranquil 
waters  of  the  snug  harbor 
below.  Outside  this  same 
harbor,  where  the  pleasure 
yachts  of  two  friendly  coun- 
tries contend  for  silver  cups 
in  eager  emulation,  the  Ches- 
apeake and  the  Shannon  fired 
broadsides  at  each  other  in 
the  same  summer  weather 
not  far  from  a  hundred  years 


Looking  Toward  Boston  from  Nahant. 
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It  is  at  and  beyond  Bever- 
ly,  however,   that   the    true 


The   Cliffs  at   Naiiant. 


grandeur  of  the  North  Shore  begins. 
Marblehead  Neck  is  bold  and  reaches 
out  to  sea,  and  the  old  town  of  Marble- 
head,  which  lies  directly  across  the  nar- 
row harbor,  provides,  by  its  quaint 
streets  and  its  legend  of  Skipper  Ireson 
with  the  hard  heart,  abundant  material 
for  the  edification  of  those  who  take  an 
afternoon  drive  in  that  direction.  But 
the  true  glory  of  the  North  Shore,  that 
uniquely  picturesque  and  ever- varying 
combination  of  sea -side  and  country 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest  of 
this  shore  and  from  other  shores,  begins 
at  Beverly.  It  sounds  like  a  paradox  to 
state  that  you  may  there  look  out  from 
rugged  cliffs  over  a  summer  sea  and  in- 
hale its  salt  fragrance,  and  yet  by  a  turn 
of  your  heel  find  yourself  face  to  face 
with  a  landscape  of  rustic  meadows  and 
stately  woods.  Yet  such  is  exactly  the 
case.  The  dweller  in  this  paradise 
scents  on  his  piazza  the  mingled  aroma 
of  brine  and  pine,  of  storm-tossed  sea- 
Aveed  and  new-mown  hay  ;  and,  more- 
over, in  this  instance  man  has  joined 
hands  with  nature  to  preserve  the  beau- 


ties of  the  scene,  in  that  he  has  refused 
to  subdivide  his  lands.  A  succession 
of  magnificent  estates  follows  the  shore, 
but  almost  invariably  the  houses  stand 
in  the  midst  of  several  acres,  and  are 
frequently  sheltered  by  woods  or  sur- 
rounded by  a  more  or  less  cultivated 
park.  Tliis  gives  an  elegance  to  the 
landsca2)e  which  serves  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  splendid  scenery,  and  these 
conditions  have  been  maintained  in  the 
rapid  development  of  the  shore  wliicli 
has  taken  j^lace  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

The  sudden  increased  demand  for 
sea-side  residences,  and  the  rapid  and 
extraordinary  trebling  and  quadrn})liiig 
of  values  consequent  thereon,  which  has 
been  a  j^art  of  the  recent  history  of  the 
entire  New  England  coast,  has  been 
more  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the 
Beverly  shore  than  in  that  of  any  other 
resort  excej^t  Bar  Harbor.  Large 
tracts  of  wooded  lands  along  the  sea's 
edge,  and  strikingly  beautiful  points 
which  had  been  suffered  to  remain  un- 
occupied for  generations  save  by  local 


At   Manchester-Dy-the-Sea. 


farmers,  have  changed  o^^•nership  at 
fancy  prices  and  been  made  the  sites 
for  villas  of  the  most  improved  modern 
architecture.  From  Beverly  you  come 
to  Pride's  Crossing-  and  Beverly  Farms, 
beyond  which  lies  West  ^lanchester, 
Manchester  and  the  Masconomo  House 
— the  one  hotel  of  that  immediate  shore 
— and  Magnolia  ;  and  everywhere  the 
same  class  of  habitation  is  to  be  seen, 
more  elaborate  and  luxurious,  perhaps, 
the  farther  you  proceed.  The  eager 
purchaser  has  occupied  every  available 
piece  of  shore,  and  in  many  cases  has 
bought  it  from  poetic  but  far-sighted 
individuals  who  anticipated  the  demand. 
It  sometimes  hapj^ens  in  this  wicked 
world,  though  perha2)s  too  infrequently, 
that  the  practised  acumen  of  tlie  real-es- 
tate speculator  is  put  to  the  blush  by  the 
more  discerning  wisdom  of  the  seer. 
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Unlike  Newport,  Lenox,  and  Bar 
Harbor,  the  North  Shore  is  first  of  all 
a  dormitory.  The  busy  men  of  aftairs, 
who  sj^end  the  summer  at  Beverly 
Farms  or  Manchester,  go  to  Boston 
eveiy  day  and  return  home  in  the  ear- 
ly afternoon,  content  to  sit  on  their 
piazzas  enjoying  the  breezes  from  the 
ocean,  or  to  drive  or  ride.  Until  with- 
in the  last  few  years  the  evening  meal 
was  a  high  tea,  at  which  the  rising  gen- 
eration could  entertain  their  contem- 
poraries without  compelling  jjotrr/a- 
mih'as  to  do  more  than  brush  his  hair, 
or  depriving  him  of  his  evening  paper. 
Many  people  on  the  Beverly  shore  now 
have  late  dinner  ;  consequently  there  is 
more  formality  and  circumstance,  and 
he  who  would  fain  lie  in  a  hammock 
and  listen  to  the  trembling  of  the  sea 
may   have    to    choose    between    green 
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mint,  cura9oa,  and  benedictine,  and  try 
to  forget  that  he  is  to  take  the  early 
train  in  the  morning".  But,  after  all, 
the  entertaining^  of  this  kind  is  not  ex- 
tensive. Paterfamilias  is  a  lon^^  -  suf- 
fering biped,  but  his  ^ood  nature  is 
apt  to  give  way  after  missin^^  once  or 
twice  the  a.m.  train,  which  he  had  hoj^ed 
would  be  later  than  he  ;  and  even  the 


most  energetic  spirits  in  the  family 
— naturally  the  unmarried  daugh- 
ters who  need  do  nothing  all  day  l)ut 
breathe  ozone  —  prefer  to  spend  the 
evenings  in  their  hammocks.  A  ball  or 
evening  reception  such  as  we  know  at 
Lenox  or  Bar  Harbor,  or  even  the  hotel 
hojo,  which  is  common  enough  at  the 
hotels   along   the    Swampscott-Marble- 


WT-'^'-c«>i,c  V   -  'fcji- 


A  Yacht  Race  at  Marblehead. 
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Pavilion  at  "  The  Masconomo." 

head  coast  and  at  the  Masconomo,  is 
unheard  of  on  the  Beverly  shore.  Oc- 
casionally small  parties  drive  through 
the  woods  to  Chebacco  Lake  to  sup  on 
broiled  chickens,  thin  fried  jDotatoes 
and  champagne,  to  dance  a  gay  waltz 
or  jiolka  or  two,  and  drive  home  by 
moonlight  ;  but  apart  from  occasional 
dinner-parties,  this  is  the  limit  of  the 
social  gavetv.  A  few  of  the  younger 
matrons  complain,  as  a  consequence, 
that  the  Shore  is  dull  and  needs  awak- 
ening ;  but  the  sentiment  of  the  busy 
men.  that  rest  after  a  warm  summer's 
day  in  town  is  the  best  fonn  of  recrea- 
tion, apj^eals  to  most  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, who  indeed  on  their  own  account 
are  delighted  to  make  the  most  of  the 
out  -  of  -  door  life,  to  look  after  their 
lawns  and  shrubbery,  to  drive  and 
walk,  to  go  yachting  if  there  is  a  yacht 
in  the  family,  and  in  general  to  break 
away  from  the  social  diversions  of  life 
in  town.  There  is  some  calling,  and 
women  invite  other  women  from  Na- 
hant  and  elsewhere  to  stav  with  them 


in  order  to  give  them 
women    luncheons — 
sometimes  rather  elab- 
orate luncheons  — 
where  the  conversation 
may  be  about  art  and 
literature,  or   may  be 
about  yachts  and  hunt- 
ing,  according  to  the 
asj^irations  of  the  host- 
ess.    Three  afternoons 
a    week,   during   July, 
August,    and    Sej^tem- 
ber.  there  is  the  oj^por- 
tunity,  of  which  many 
avail  themselves,  to  see 
the    members    of    the 
Myopia    Hunt    Club 
play  polo  on  the  club 
grounds   at   AVenham, 
four  or  five  miles  in- 
land to  the  north  from 
Beverly.     This  is  a  fa- 
vorite meeting-ground. 
To  reach  it  you  enjoy 
a  delightful  drive,  and 
while  there   you   are 
afforded  a  panorama  of 
the  toilettes  and  equi- 
pages  of    the    Shore 
while  watching  the  an- 
tics of  the  players.     During  the  sum- 
mer of  1893  the  Essex  County  Club,  a 
casino  situated  a  little  inland  from  Man- 
chester, has  been  comjileted.     This  will 
doubtless   prove  a  convenient  uniting 
point  for  those  who  ci^ave  greater  social 
activity,  though,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
its  patrons  are  scattered  along  ten  miles 
of  shore,  it  is  likely  to  be  occasionally 
empty.     A  c}-nic  might  be  disposed  to 
suggest  that  the  success  of  the  Club  at 
Xahant  was  the  controlhng  reason  why 
it  was  built. 

The  New  England  gentleman  of  fifty 
years  ago,  if  he  could  see  the  way  we 
hve  now,  would  open  his  eyes  at  the 
importance  which  the  horse  and  his  ac- 
coutrements have  acquired  in  the  eye 
of  the  present  generation,  and  undoubt- 
edly would  come  to  the  conclusion, 
on  the  whole,  that  our  ancestors  were 
bigoted  in  their  association  of  a  sem- 
blance of  sin  with  a  free  use  of  the 
quadruped  in  question.  Certainly  the 
gay  vehicles,  bright  harnesses,  and 
sleek,  stylish  animals  which  are  to  be 
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Entrance  to  the  Grounds  of  the   Essex  County  Club 


encountered  nowadays  along  the  coun- 
try roads  of  the  strict  old  county  of 
Essex,  are  a  vast  improvement,  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  over  the  sombre 
chaises  and  inelegant  nags  by  means 
of  which  our  forefathers  endangered 
their  chances  of  salvation.  The  charms 
of  out-door  life  on  the  North  Shore 
have  fostered  a  taste  for  riding  and 
driving  which  has  proved,  alike  in  a  hy- 
gienic and  a  liberalizing  sense,  of  great 
benefit  to  both  the  sexes.  Riding,  at 
which  most  young  ladies  and  many  men 
in  the  North  used  to  shy,  has  become, 
in  several  sections  of  the  countiy,  and 
conspicuously  on  the  Beverly  shore,  a 
favorite  form  of  exercise  and  recreation. 
Under  the  conduct  of  the  Myopia  Hunt 
Club,  fox-hunts  after  the  English  pat- 
tern engage  the  enthusiastic  attention 
of  a  considerable  number  of  young  and 
middle  -  aged  people  during  the  early 
autumn  months.  The  beautiful  inland 
country  about  AVenham,  Hamilton,  and 
Topsfield  has  become  a  race-course  for 


this  hunting  element,  many 
of  whom  do  not  hesitate  to 
risk  life  and  limb  in  their 
almost  hysterical  enjoyment 
of  the  transplanted  ancient 
sport.  The  Hunt  Club  has 
a  modest  club-house  at 
Hamilton,  where  a  pack  of 
hounds  are  kej)t,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  last  five  years 
a  colony  of  horse  -  loving 
spirits  has  absorbed  and 
settled  upon  the  most  at- 
tractive of  the  surrounding 
farms,  some  of  which  pos- 
sess an  old-fashioned  pictu- 
resqueness  which  suggests 
brass  andirons  and  gilly- 
flowers. These  hunting 
men  and  women  have  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  the 
Essex  County  yeomanry, 
over  whose  corn-fields  they 
dash  in  pursuit  of  a  real  or 
imaginary  reynard,  and  who 
were  inclined  at  first  to  re- 
sent this  new  invasion  of 
red-coats  as  undemocratic 
impertinence  and  a  legal 
trespass.  But  well-man- 
nered tact,  especially  if  it  go 
hand-and-glove  with  liberal  indemnity, 
will  mollify  the  wounded  pride  even  of 
a  New  England  farmer.  By  degrees  the 
hard-headed  countrymen,  who  snifted 
at  fox-hunting  as  mere  Anglomania, 
have  become  genuinely,  though  grimly, 
enthralled  by  the  pomp  and  excite- 
ment of  the  show,  and  take  almost  as 
much  interest  in  following  the  fortunes 
of  the  riders  as  though  they  themselves 
were  booted  and  spurred  and  swathed 
in  pink.  To  cement  mutual  good  feel- 
ing a  ball  is  given  eveiy  autumn,  at 
which  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
country-side  dance  with  the  master  of 
the  hounds  and  his  splendid  company, 
who  valiantly,  if  vainly,  endeavor  to  cut 
pigeon-wings  in  emulation  of  the  coun- 
try swains. 

If  the  temper  of  the  Beverly-Man- 
chester shore  is  equine,  no  less  is  it 
nautical.  The  telescopes  on  every 
piazza  command  the  entrance  to  Mar- 
blehead  Harbor,  and  the  womenkind 
unable  to  distinguish  a  cutter  from  a 
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stone  sloop  or  fisliin<>-  schooner  are  in 
the  minority.  On  fine  sailin<jf  days  a 
bevy  of  yachts,  of  every  cut  and  len«^th, 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  broad  sweep  of  the 
horizon,  and  often  so  close  to  land  that 
you  would  seem  to  be  able  to  toss 
the  traditional  biscuit  aboard  until  you 
made  the  attempt.  And  yet  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  owned  by  the  actual 
owners  of  the  Shore  is  not  so  lar<i^e  as 
might  be  expected.  Not  everybody  by 
any  nleans  keeps  a  yacht,  and  only  an 
intermittent  chain  of  moorings  follows 
the  coast.  Now  and  again  some  cot- 
tager of  means  buys  a  steam-yacht  for 
a  season  or  two,  in  which  he  runs  to 
town  when  he  is  not  pressed  for  time, 
and  invites  his  friends  to  make  the  re- 
turn trip  with  him  at  the  close  of  the 
business  day.  Others  keep  a  comfort- 
able full-fledged  schooner,  with  a  trusty 
sailing-master,  at  their  doors  as  a  fami- 
hf  convenience,  to  be  enjoyed  whenever 
the  spirit  moves  and  the  elements  in- 
vite conjointly — which  sometimes  is 
not  for  days  at  a  time,  such  are  the 
caprices  of  women  and  children,  the 
contrariety  of  weather,  and  the  busi- 
ness obligations  of  man.  There  is,  too, 
a  moderate  number  of  small  craft — 
catboats  and  sloops — in  which  yachts- 
men of  sixteen  and  some  of  maturer 
years,  who  deem  the  pleasure  of  hand- 
ling the  tiller  superior  to  that  of  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  a  sailing-mas- 
ter, tempt  the  deep.  But  w4iether  it 
is  that  the  coast  is  an  exposed  one,  so 
that  yachts  cannot  lie  there  safely  in  a 
southeaster,  or  that  the  responsibilities 
of  maintaining  a  white- winged  racer 
seem  to  the  average  business  man  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  maintaining  a  white 
elephant,  there  is  rather  a  dearth  of 
yachts  actually  owned  along  the  Bever- 
ly shore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  racing  season  the  coast  is  fairly 
gay  with  them.  There  are  few^  more 
beautiful  spectacles  than  the  series  of 
races  annually  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club, 
when  the  grand  flotilla  of  visiting  New 
York  yachts,  in  all  their  high-priced 
majesty  and  gracefulness,  join  the  unit- 
ed craft  of  the  New  England  coast,  and 
spread  their  wings  under  a  deep  blue 
sky  before  a  rattling  breeze.  Only 
second  to  this  display  is  the  captivat- 


ing spectacle  of  Marblehead  Har])()r 
viewed  from  th(;  ])iazza  of  tlie  Eastern 
Yacht  Clul),  when  the  yachts,  great  and 
little,  lie  packed  together  at  night,  tlieir 
wings  folded  and  their  sides  and  rig- 
ging aglow  with  electric  liglits  and 
lanterns  which  make  them  seem  like 
luige  fireflies  afloat  on  the  dark  waters 
of  the  basin.  Hitlier  to  ^Nlarbleliead 
Neck  come  crowds  from  iJoston  and 
the  surrounding  towns  to  see  the  May- 
flower, tlie  Volunteer,  and  the  huge 
steam-yachts  in  which  some  of  tlie 
conspicuously  rich  men  of  Gotluim 
take  their  summer  outings. 

A  casual  observer  might  suppose 
that  the  only  live  issues  on  the  North 
Shore  were  horses  and  yaclits.  The 
wave  of  the  discovery  that  there  are 
many  ways  of  amusing  one's  self  profit- 
ably and  harmlessly  in  our  vale  of 
tears,  the  very  idea  of  which  was  an 
abomination  to  those  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  tlie  Republic,  has  not 
spared  this  deliglitful  region  in  its 
sweep  across  the  country.  But  surface 
indications  are  apt  to  be  deceitful,  and 
it  may  truthfully  be  said  that,  even  in 
the  way  of  surface  indications,  the  life 
along  the  North  Shore  has  but  few  of 
the  purely  volatile  features  whicli  dis- 
tinguish many  of  the  doings  at  New- 
port, for  instance.    And  just  as  at  New- 
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port  and  Bar  Harbor  there  are  liiin- 
dreds  of  delightful  people  who  live 
apart  from  the  fashionable  rout,  be- 
cause it  bores  them  to  jump  and  change 
feet  all  the  year  round,  so  this  class 
along  the  North  Shore  is  even  larger, 
partly  because  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive spirit  of  the  j^opulation,  and  jiartly 
for  the  reason  already  referred  to, 
that  the  cottagers  are  chiefly  active 
business  or  professional  men  who  go 
to  Boston  every  day.  The  North  Shore 
is  essentially  a  Paradise  for  men  of 
comfortable  means,  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  separated  from  their  wives  and 
children  in  summer,  and  who  wish  at 
the  same  time  to  give  their  families  a 
thorough  change  of  scene  and  atmos- 
phere. Neither  his  interest  in  horses 
nor  yachts,  nor  the  desire  to  be  socially 
rampant,  induces  the  well-to-do  Bosto- 
nian  to  settle  along  the  North  Shore. 
He  thinks  rather  of  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  he  can  exchange  the 
parl)oiled  pavements  and  the  scent  of 
tepid  watermelon  for  the  delicious 
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breeze  from  the  sea  which  greets  him 
on  his  own  piazza,  where  he  can  sit 
through  the  afternoon  on  a  long 
cushioned  chair  and  watch  the  yachts 
sail  by,  waxing  proud  in  his  belief  that 
he  is  able  to  distinguish  one  from  an- 
other. He  thinks  of  the  delightful  and 
numerous  drives  in  every  direction, 
and  of  the  safe  beaches  and  shaded 
groves  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  the 
hue  of  healtli  will  be  deepened  in  the 
faces  of  his  children  and  of  his  wife 
and  grown-up  daughters,  provided  they 
do  not  wear  veils.  He  thinks,  in  short, 
that  he  will  be  delightfully  comfort- 
able ;  that  his  household  can  be  kept 
amiable  by  out-of-door  amusements, 
while  he  enjoys  the  rest  which  middle- 
aged  human  nature  ought  to  enjoy  in 
the  sweltering  season,  and  that  if  he 
chances  to  feel  frisky,  he  can  drive 
over  to  dine  at  the  Marblehead  Club- 
House,  or  feast  his  eyes  on  the  pink- 
coated  pageantry  of  an  aniseseed  hunt. 
And,  not  to  leave  the  liner  sensibilities 
out  in  the  cold  —  you  may  be  sure  he 
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bears  them  quietly  in  mind,  this  Bos- 
tonian  cottager — there  are  unsurpassed 
and  rarely  paralleled  effects  of  sky  and 
water,  and  winds  and  woods,  and  sun- 
set and  moon-glory,  continuously  ap- 
pealing to  his  love  of  nature  with  end- 
less variety.  The  ocean  on  the  north 
shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay  possesses 
a  wider  range  of  expression  than  on  the 
other  side,  where  it  begins  to  woo  the 
sands  of  Cape  Cod  and  to  yield  to  the 
milder  moods  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  It 
is  a  veritable  lion  here,  and  the  rugged, 
rock-bound  coast  seems  to  be  a  neces- 
sary bulwark  to  stay  the  fury  of  the 
elements.  The  very  temperature  of 
the  water,  and  the  fresh,  bracing  vigor 
of  the  winds,  suggest  a  strength  and 
majesty  which  is  sometimes  trying  to 
human  constitutions  which  lack  vital- 
ity. But  though  a  lion  when  roused, 
this  northern  sea  has  a  nobleness  of 
disposition  which  makes  you  forget  its 
cruelty  on  the  very  morrow  after  it  has 
strewn  the  beach  with  salvage,  and 
dashed  in  gorgeous  spray  well-nigh  up 
to  your  chamber  window.  Then  there 
IS 


is  a  depth  of  blue  in  the  sky  and  water, 
and  a  life-giving,  life  - stii'ring  warmth 
in  the  sun  which  fills  the  soul  with 
gladness  ;  and  when  at  nightfall  the 
breeze  dies  away,  and  the  pink  and  saf- 
fron clouds  paint  themselves  upon  the 
peaceful  deep  and  the  silent  landscape, 
what  a  joy  it  is  to  sit  and  watch  the 
twilight  fade  into  night,  the  stars  ap- 
pear, and  the  light-house  beacons  come 
out  like  other  stars  along  the  horizon. 
How  still,  refreshing,  and  soothing  is 
the  night  !  You  only  just  catch  the 
refrain  of  the  automatic  buoy-whistle 
guarding  the  Graves,  appropnately 
known  as  the  Melancholy  Bull,  telling, 
from  across  the  Bay,  that  the  storm  has 
been  ;  and  once  and  again  a  cool,  salty 
puff  announces  the  advent  of  the  night- 
breeze.  Now  rides  the  moon,  and  far 
away  across  her  glittering  wake  glides 
some  coaster  like  a  phantom  ship. 
Can  this  be  the  ocean  which  yesterday 
seemed  so  cold  and  cruel  and  revenge- 
ful, as  you  listened  to  the  roar  of  the 
wind  upon  the  roof?  Even  the  "Reef 
of  Norman's  Woe,"  that  poetic  sorrow  of 
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the  coast,  the  Mecca  of  the  tourist  who 
visits  Gloucester,  has  lost  its  treacher- 
ous leer,  and  suggests  for  a  moment 
to  the  ever -hopeful  soul  that  nature 
has  become  the  slave  of  man.  Such 
days,  such  nights  are  the  frequent  re- 
curring boon  of  the  dweller  by  the 
North  Shore. 

Those  who  regard  the  continued  in- 
dividual ownership  of  large  tracts  of 
land,  or  even  of  an  acreage  sufficient  to 
keep  one's  neighbor  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, as  inconsistent  with  true  demo- 
cratic development,  will  be  likely  to 
look  askance  at  the  beautiful  estates 
along  the  North  Shore.  It  may  be 
that  in  a  few  generations  we  shall  all 
live  cheek  by  jowl  with  one  another  in 
houses  built  and  painted  after  a  stereo- 
typed model,  with  exactly  the  same 
number  of  square  feet  of  land  in  our 
front-yards,  and  under  limitations  as  to 
the  number  of  flowers  we  may  grow  in 
our  pitiful  little  gardens,  for  fear  of 
seeming  to  outstrip  the  luxury  of  those 


who  are  too  indolent  to  grow  any. 
Such  a  period  may  become  necessai-y 
in  the  j^rocess  of  giving  all  men  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  equally  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof. 
But  whatever  the  dim  future  may  bring 
to  pass  in  this  regard  by  dint  of  posi- 
tive law  or  ethical  argument,  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  at  present,  the  beautiful 
sea-side  estates  which  have  been  cut 
out  of  the  coast  -  line  from  farthest 
Maine  to  the  limits  of  the  shore  of 
Buzzard's  Bay,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  are  among  the  most  precious  of 
human  possessions,  and  that  the  class 
of  people  seeking  for  them  is  increas- 
ing in  direct  ratio  to  the  growth  of  re- 
lined  civilization  over  the  country. 
More  and  more  do  we  realize  that  a 
residence  at  a  summer  watering-place 
hotel  is  apt  to  leave  soul,  mind,  and 
body  jaded,  and  that  to  bang  about  in 
the  hot  weather  at  fashionable  beaches 
and  promiscuous  springs  may  amuse  for 
a  fortnight,  but  suggests  by  the  close 
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of  a  season  the  atinosi)here  of  the  corps 
de  ballet  or  a  circus.  We  are  learn- 
ing as  a  nation  to  rest  in  summer,  in- 
stead of  to  gad,  and  those  who  have 
been    the    fortunate    pioneers    in    the 


movement  are  indeed  to  be  envied,  for 
though  the  sands  of  the  sea  are  said  to 
be  unnumbered,  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land has  its  limitations.  Beati  possi- 
dentes  ! 
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BY   THE   SEA 


By  Anne  Mayo  Maclean 


The  hoary  sea,  that  throuprh  a  thousand  years, 

To  all  the  burdens  of  the  hurrying  streams 

Doth  bare  lier  heart,  ofttimes  in  troubled  dreams 

Murmurs  her  secrets  to  unheeding  ears. 

Such  weight  of  knowledge  beyond  price  her  breast 

Doth  hide,  of  sins  undreamed  and  voiceless  woe — 

A  child's  glad  laugh  beside  the  river's  flow. 

And  all  the  love  at  countless    brooks  confessed. 

AVho  waits  alone  beside  her,  as  oppressed 

She  stirs  from  some  deep  calm,  and  to  and  fro 

Ceaselessly  tosses  in  her  long  unrest — 

Who  waits  with  heart  intent  perchance  shall  be 

Listener  to  things  no  mortal  heart  hath  guessed, 

And  steal  her  secret  from  the  whisj^ering  sea. 
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By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 


[The  following  reminiscences  are 
taken  from  a  special  journal  kept  by 
Dr.  Schaff  during  several  weeks  in  July, 
1863,  and  are  given  in  the  exact  form 
in  which  he  wrote  them.  Dr.  Schaff 
was  at  that  time  a  professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Mercersburg, 
a  tow^n  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants, 
in  Southern  Pennsylvania  and  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Maryland  line.  It 
witnessed  several  Confederate  raids  and 
Lee's  invasion.  The  battlefields  of  An- 
tietam  and  Gettysburg  are  forty  miles 
away.  Within  three  miles  is  Stony  Bat- 
tery, a  wild  gorge  in  the  mountains, 
where  President  James  Buchanan  was 
born.  Dr.  Schaff  was  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  Union  cause,  and  narrow- 
ly escaped  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Confederates  for  the  public  speeches  he 
had  made  in  its  support. — D.  S.  S.] 

Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  June  26, 
1863. — This  is  the  third  time  within 
less  than  a  year  that  the  horrible  civil 
war,  now  raging  through  this  great  and 
beautiful  country,  has  been  brought  to 
our  very  doors  and  firesides.  First, 
during  the  Rebel  invasion  of  Maryland, 
in  September,  1862,  when  forty  thousand 
Rebel  troops  occupied  Hagerstown  [Ma- 
ryland, eighteen  miles  away],  and  sent 
their  pickets  to  within  five  miles  of  this 
place,  and  kept  us  in  hourly  fear  of  their 
advance  into  Pennsylvania,  until  they 
were  defeated  at  Antietam.  In  October 
followed  the  bold  and  sudden  Rebel  raid 
of  Stuart's  cavalry  to  Mercersburg  and 
Chambersburg,  in  the  rear  of  our  im- 
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mense  army  then  lying  along  the  upper 
Potomac.  At  that  time  they  took  about 
eight  pi'ominent  citizens  of  this  place 
prisoners  to  Richmond  (released  since, 
except  Mr.  P.  A.  Rice,  editor  of  the 
Mercersburg  Journal,  who  died  in  Rich- 
mond), and  deprived  the  country  of 
hundreds  of  horses.  Now  we  have  the 
most  serious  danger,  an  actual  invasion 
of  this  whole  southern  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  a  large  joortion  of  the  Rebel 
arm 3^  of  Lee,  formerly  under  command 
of  the  formidable  Stonewall  Jackson, 
now  under  that  of  General  Ewell.  The 
darkest  hour  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic and  of  the  cause  of  the  Union  seems 
to  be  approaching.  As  the  military  au- 
thorities of  the  State  and  the  United 
States  have  concluded  to  fortify  Har- 
risburg  and  Pittsburg,  and  to  leave 
Southern  Pennsylvania  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  advancing  enemy,  we 
are  now  fairly,  though  reluctantly,  in 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  cut  off  from 
all  newspapers  and  letters  and  other  re- 
liable information,  and  so  isolated  that 
there  is  no  waj-  of  safe  escape,  even  if 
horses  and  carriages  could  be  had  for 
the  purpose.  I  will  endeavor  on  this 
gloomy  and  rainy  day  to  fix  upon  paper 
the  principal  events  and  impressions  of 
the  last  few  days. 

Sunday,  June  14th.— While  attending 
the  funeral  of  old  ]\Irs.  ]McClelland,  near 
Upton,  whose  husband  died  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  his  eightj^-seventh  year — having 
been  born  in  the^  year  1776,  in  the  same 
month  with  the  Ijirtli  of  the  American 
Union — rumors    reached  us  of  the  ad- 
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vance  of  the  Rebels  upon  our  force  at 
"Winchester,  Va.,  and  of  the  probable 
defeat  of  General  Milroy. 

Monday,  the  15th. — On  my  way  to 
my  morning  lecture  to  complete  the 
chapter  on  the  conversion  of  the  Ger- 
manic races  to  Christianity,  I  heard  that 
the  advance  of  the  Rebels  had  reached 
Hagerstown  and  taken  possession  of 
that  toMTi.  Rumors  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  fugitive  soldiers  from 
Milroy's  command  at  Winchester  and 
at  Martin sburg,  most  of  them  drunk, 
made  it  certain  that  our  force  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia  was  sadly  defeated, 
and  that  the  Rebels  were  ajDj^roaching 
the  Potomac  in  strong  force.  On  the 
same  evening,  their  cavaliy  reached 
Green  castle  and  Chamber  sburg  [nine 
and  eighteen  miles  distant],  endeavor- 
ing to  caj^ture  Milroy's  large  baggage- 
train,  which  fled  before  them  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  but  reached  Harris- 
burg  in  safety. 

Tuesday,  the  16th. — AVe  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  susj^end  the  exercises  of  the 
Seminary,  partly  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  study  under  the  growing  ex- 
citement of  a  community  stricken  with 
the  panic  of  invasion,  partly  because  we 
have  no  right  to  retain  the  students 
when  tiieir  State  calls  them  to  its  de- 
fence. We  invited  them  all  to  enlist  at 
the  next  recruiting  station.  For  wJiat 
are  seminaries,  colleges,  and  churches 
if  we  have  no  country  and  home  ?  We 
closed  solemnly  at  noon  with  singing 
and  the  use  of  the  Litany. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
June  lGth-18th. — Passed  under  contin- 
ued and  growing  excitement  of  conflict- 
ing rumors.  Removal  of  goods  by  the 
merchants,  of  tlie  horses  by  the  farmers  ; 
hiding  and  burying  of  valuables,  pack- 
ing of  books ;  flight  of  the  poor  contra- 
band negroes  to  the  mountains  from 
fear  of  being  captured  by  the  Rebels 
and  dragged  to  tlie  South.  Arrests  of 
suspicious  persons  by  some  individual 
unknown  to  us,  yet  claiming  authority 
as  a  sort  of  marslial.  One  of  these  2)er- 
sons,  from  Loudcm  County,  Ya.,  was 
shut  UY>  for  a  while  in  the  smoke-house 
of  the  Seminary,  under  my  protest.  I 
concluded  to  stay  witli  my  family  at  the 
post  of  danger,  tmsting  in  God  till 
these  calamities  be  passed.     There    is 


now  no  way  of  escaj^e,  and  no  horses  and 
carriages  are  -within  reach.  All  com- 
munication cut  off. 

These  "  rumors  of  war "  are  worse 
than  "  war  "  itself.  I  now  understand 
better  than  ever  before  the  difference  of 
these  two  words  as  made  by  the  Lord, 
Matt.  xxiv.  6.  The  sight  of  the  Rebels 
was  an  actual  relief  from  painful  anx- 
iety. 

Friday,  the  19th. — Actual  arrival  of 
the  Rebel  cavalry,  a  part  of  General 
Jenkins's  guerilla  force,  which  occupied 
Chambersburg  as  the  advance  of  the 
Rebel  army.  They  were  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Ferguson,  about  two 
hundred  strong.  They  had  passed 
through  town  the  night  previous  on 
their  way  to  McConnelsburg  [nine 
miles  away],  and  returned  to-day  after 
dinner  with  a  drove  of  about  two 
hundred  head  of  cattle  caj^tured  at 
McConnelsburg,  and  valued  at  §11,000, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
stolen  horses  of  the  best  kind,  and  two 
or  three  negro  boys.  They  rode  into 
town  with  pointed  j^istols  and  drawn 
sabres,  their  captain  (Crawford)  loudly 
repeating  :  "  We  hear  there  is  to  be 
some  resistance  made.  We  do  not 
wish  to  disturb  private  citizens  ;  but, 
if  you  wish  a  fight,  you  can  have  it  to 
your  heart's  content.  Come  out  and 
try."  Long  conversation  with  Col. 
Ferguson.  He  said  in  substance  :  "I 
care  nothing  about  tlie  right  of  seces- 
sion, but  I  believe  in  the  right  of  revo- 
lution. You  invaded  our  rights,  and 
we  would  not  be  worthy  the  name  of 
men  if  we  had  not  the  courage  to  de- 
fend them.  A  cowardly  race  is  only 
fit  for  contempt.  You  call  us  Rebels  ; 
why  do  you  not  treat  us  as  such  ?  Be- 
cause you  dare  not  and  cannot.  You 
live  under  a  despotism  ;  in  tlie  South 
the  Habeas  Corpus  is  as  sacredly  guard- 
ed as  ever.  You  had  the  army,  the  navy, 
superiority  of  numbers,  means,  and  a 
government  in  full  operation  ;  we  had 
to  create  all  that  with  great  difficulty  ; 
yet  you  have  not  been  able  to  subdue 
us,  and  can  never  do  it.  Y'ou  will  have 
to  continue  the  war  until  you  either 
must  acknowledge  our  Confederacy,  or 
until  nobody  is  left  to  fight.  For  we 
will  never  yield.  Good-by,  I  hope  when 
we  meet  again  we  will  meet  in  peace." 
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The  colonel  spoke  with  great  decision, 
yet  courteously.  The  Rebels  remained 
on  their  horses,  and  then  rode  on  with 
their  booty  towards  Hagerstown.  The 
whole  town  turned  out  on  the  street  to 
see  them.  I  felt  deeply  humbled  and 
ashamed  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Rebels  were  very  poorly 
and  miscellaneously  dressed,  and  equip- 
ped with  pistols,  rifles,  and  sabres,  hard- 
looking  and  full  of  fight,  some  noble, 
but  also  some  stupid  and  semi-savage 
faces.  Some  fell  asleep  on  their  horses. 
The  officers  are  quite  intelligent  and 
courteous,  but  full  of  hatred  for  the 
Yankees. 

Saturday,  the  20th. — Appearance  of 
about  eighty  of  Milroy's  cavalry,  who 
had  made  their  escape  from  Winchester 
in  charge  of  the  baggage-train,  and  re- 
turned from  Harrisburg  under  Captain 
Boyd,  of  Philadelphia.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  great  rejoicing  by  the  com- 
munity, took  breakfast,  fed  their  horses, 
and  then  divided  into  two  parties  in 
pursuit  of  some  Rebels,  but  all  in  vain. 
They  then  went  to  Shippensburg,  I  be- 
lieve, and  left  us  without  protection. 

Sunday,  the  21st. — Received  mail  for 
the  first  time  during  a  week,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  temporary  withdrawal 
of  the  Rebel  advance  from  Chambers- 
burg.  But  on  Monday  all  changed 
again  for  the  worse. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  22d,  23d. — 
Squads  of  Rebel  cavalry  stealing  horses 
and  cattle  from  the  defenceless  com- 
munity. No  star  of  hope  from  our  army 
or  the  State  government.  Harrisburg 
in  confusion.  The  authorities  conclud- 
ed to  fortify  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg, 
and  to  leave  all  Southern  Pennsylvania 
exposed  to  plunder  and  devastation,  in- 
stead of  defending  the  line  and  disput- 
ing every  inch  of  ground.  No  forces  of 
any  account  this  side  of  Harrisburg, 
and  the  Rebels  pouring  into  the  State 
with  infantry  and  artillery.  The  gov- 
ernment seems  paralj'zed  for  the  mo- 
ment. We  fairly,  though  reluctantly, 
belong  to  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  are  completely  isolated.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  students  have  gradually 
disappeared,  mostly  on  foot.  Mr. 
Reily  left  on  Saturda\^  Dr.  Wolf 
[Prof,  in  the  Theological  Seminary]  re- 
mains, but  his  wife  is  in  Lancester. 


Wednesday,  the  24th. — An  eventful 
day,  never  to  be  forgotten.  As  we  sat 
down  to  dinner  the  cliildren  ran  in 
with  the  report,  "  The  Rebels  are 
coming,  the  Rebels  are  coming  !  "  The 
advance  pickets  had  already  occupied 
the  lane  and  dismounted  before  tlio 
gate  of  the  Seminary.  In  a  few  minutr  s 
the  drum  and  fife  announced  the  arri 
valof  a  whole  brigade  of  seven  regiments 
of  infantry,  most  of  them  incomplete — ■ 
one  only  two  hundred  strong — with  o. 
large  force  of  cavalry  and  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  nearly  all  with  the  mark 
"  U.  S.,"  and  wagons  ca2)tured  from 
Milroy  and  in  other  engagements. 
Their  muskets,  too,  were  in  j^art 
captured  from  us  at  the  surrender  of 
Harper's  Ferry  in  October  last,  and  had 
the  mark  of  "  Springfield."  The  brigade 
was  commanded  by  Gen.  Stewart,  of 
Baltimore,  a  graduate  of  West  Point 
(not  to  be  confounded  wdtli  the  famous 
cavalry  Stuart,  who  made  the  raid  to 
Mercersburg  and  Chambersburg  lasfc 
Oct.).  The  major  of  the  brigade,  Mr. 
Goldsborough,  from  Baltimore,  acts  as 
marshal  and  rode  up  to  the  Seminary. 
He  is  distantly  related  to  my  wiie.  I 
had  some  conversation  wdtli  him,  as 
with  many  other  officers  and  privates. 
This  brigade  belongs  to  the  late  Stone- 
wall Jackson's,  now  to  Swell's,  com^ 
mand,  and  has  been  in  fifteen  battles, 
as  they  say.  They  are  evidently  among 
the  best  troops  of  the  South,  and 
flushed  with  victory.  They  made  a 
most  motley  appearance,  roughly 
dressed,  yet  better  than  during  their 
Maryland  campaign  last  fall ;  all  pro- 
vided with  shoes,  and  to  a  great  extent 
with  fresh  and  splendid  horses,  and 
with  U.  S.  equipments.  Uncle  Sam  has 
to  supply  both  armies.  They  seem  to 
be  accustomed  to  every  hardship  and 
in  excellent  fighting  condition.  The 
whole  force  was  estimated  at  from 
three  thousand  to  five  thousand  men. 
General  Stewart  and  staff  called  a  few 
of  the  remaining  leading  citizens  to- 
gether and  had  a  proclamation  of  Lee 
read,  dated  June  21st,  to  the  effect  that 
the  advancing  army  should  take  sup- 
plies and  pay  in  Confederate  money, 
or  give  a  receipt,  but  not  violate  pri- 
vate property.  They  demanded  that 
all   the    stores   be    opened.      Some    of 
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tbem  were  almost  stripped  of  the  re- 
maining goods,  for  which  payment  was 
made  in  Confederate  money.  They 
emptied  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  cellar  of  sug- 
ar, molasses,  hams,  etc.,  and  enjoyed 
the  candies,  nuts,  cigars,  etc.,  at  Mr. 
Shannon's.  Towards  evening  they  pro- 
ceeded towards  McConnelsburg,  but 
left  a  strong  guard  in  town.  They 
hurt  no  person,  and  ujDon  the  whole  we 
had  to  feel  thankful  that  they  behaved 
no  worse. 

Thursday,  the  25th — Saturday,  the 
27th. — The  town  was  occujDied  by  an 
indej^endent  guerilla  band  of  cavalry, 
who  steal  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  store- 
goods,  negroes,  and  whatever  else  they 
can  make  use  of,  without  ceremony,  and 
in  evident  violation  of  Lee's  proclama- 
tion read  yesterday.  They  are  about 
fifty  or  eighty  in  number,  and  are  en- 
camped on  a  farm  about  a  mile  from 
to^^^l.  They  are  mostly  Marylanders 
and  Virginians,  and  look  brave,  defiant, 
and  bold.  On  Thursday  evening  their 
captain,  with  a  red  and  bloated  face, 
threatened  at  the  Mansion  House  [the 
chief  hotel]  to  lay  the  town  in  ashes  as 
soon  as  the  first  gun  should  be  fired  on 
one  of  his  men.  He  had  heard  that 
there  were  firearms  in  to^sNTi,  and  that 
resistance  was  threatened.  He  gave  us 
fair  warning  that  the  least  attempt  to 
disturb  them  would  be  our  ruin.  We 
assured  him  that  we  knew  nothing  of 
such  intention,  that  it  was  unjust  to 
hold  a  peaceful  community  responsible 
for  the  unguarded  remarks  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals, that  we  were  non-combatants 
and  left  the  fighting  to  our  arm}^  and 
the  militia,  which  was  called  out,  and 
would  in  due  time  meet  them  in  oi:)en 
combat.  They  burned  the  barn  of  a 
farmer  in  the  country'  who  was  rej^orted 
to  have  fired  a  gun,  and  robbed  his 
house  of  all  valual)les.  On  Friday  this 
guerilla  band  came  to  town  on  a  regu- 
lar slave -hunt,  Avliich  presented  the 
worst  spectacle  I  ever  saw  in  this  war. 
They  proclaimed,  first,  that  they  would 
burn  down  even-  house  which  harbored 
a  fugitive  slave,  and  did  not  deliver  him 
up  within  twenty  minutes.  And  then 
commenced  the  search  upon  all  the 
houses  on  which  susj^icion  rested.  It 
was  a  rainy  afternoon.  They  succeeded 
in  capturing  several  contrabands,  among 


them  a  woman  with  two  httle  children. 
A  most  i)itiful  sight,  sufficient  to  settle 
the  slavery  question  for  every  humane 
mind. 

Saturday,  the  27tli. —  Early  in  the 
morning  the  guerilla  band  returned 
from  their  camping-ground,  and,  drove 
their  booty,  horses,  cattle,  about  five 
hundred  sheep,  and  two  wagons  full  of 
store  goods,  with  twenty-one  negroes, 
through  town  and  towards  Greencastle 
or  Hagerstown.  It  was  a  sight  as  sad 
and  mournful  as  the  slave-hunt  of  yes- 
terday. They  claimed  all  these  negroes 
as  Virginia  slaves,  but  I  was  positively 
assured  that  two  or  three  were  bom 
and  raised  in  this  neighborhood.  One, 
Sam  Brooks,  spht  many  a  cord  of  wood 
for  me.  There  were  among  them  wom- 
en and  young  children,  sitting  with  sad 
countenances  on  the  stolen  store-boxes. 
I  asked  one  of  the  riders  guarding  the 
wagons  :  "  Do  you  not  feel  bad  and 
mean,  in  such  an  occu2)ation  ? "  He 
boldly  rej^lied  that  "he  felt  very  com- 
fortable. They  were  only  reclaiming 
their  i)roperty  which  we  had  stolen  and 
harbored."  Mrs.  McFarland,  a  Pres- 
byterian woman,  who  had  about  three 
hundred  sheep  taken  by  the  guerillas, 
said  boldly  to  one  :  "  So  the  Southern 
chivalry  have  come  down  to  sheei^-steal- 
ing.  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  re- 
gard sheep  thieves  the  meanest  of  fel- 
lows. I  am  too  proud  to  ask  any  of 
them  back,  but  if  I  were  a  man  I  would 
shoot  you  with  a  pistol."  The  Rebel 
oftered  her  his  pistol,  upon  which  she 
asked  him  to  give  it  to  her  boy,  stand- 
ing close  by  her.  Among  the  goods 
stolen  was  the  hardware  of  Mr.  Shirts, 
which  they  found  concealed  in  a  barn 
about  a  mile  from  town.  They  allowed 
him  to  take  his  papers  out  of  one  box, 
and  offered  to  return  the  goods  for 
$1,200  good  federal  money,  remarking 
that  they  were  worth  to  them  $5,000, 
as  hardware  was  very  scarce  in  Virgin- 
ia. He  let  them  have  all,  and  took  his 
loss  very  philosophically.  Mr.  McKin- 
stry  estimates  his  loss  in  silks  and 
shawls  and  other  dry  goods,  which  the 
guerillas  discovered  in  a  hiding-place 
in  the  country,  at  §3,000.  The  worst 
feature  is  that  there  are  men  in  this 
community  who  will  betray  their  own 
neighbors  !     In    the   Gap    [half  a  mile 
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from  Prest.  Buclianan's  birtliplacej 
they  took  from  Mrs.  Uiit^er  a  large 
number  of  whiskey-barrels,  and  im- 
pressed teams  to  haul  them  oft'.  They 
say  they  will  brino-  3-40  per  gallon  in 
the  South.  I  pity  Mrs.  linger,  but  am 
glad  the  whiskey  is  gone ;  would  be 
glad  if  some  one  had  taken  an  axe  and 
knocked  the  barrels  to  pieces.  From 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Patterson,  in  the 
Cove,  they  took,  it  is  said,  $5,000  worth 
of  goods,  and  broke  all  his  chinaware. 
From  Mr.  Johnson  they  took  all  the 
meat  from  the  smoke  -  house.  Other 
persons  suftered  more  or  less  heavily. 
I  expect  these  guerillas  will  not  rest 
until  they  have  stripped  the  country 
and  taken  all  the  contraband  negroes 
who  are  still  in  the  neighborhood,  flee- 
ing about  like  deer.  My  family  is  kept 
in  constant  danger,  on  account  of  poor 
old  Eliza,  our  servant,  and  her  little 
boy,  who  hide  in  the  grain-fields  during 
the  day,  and  return  under  cover  of  the 
night  to  get  something  to  eat.  Her 
daughter  Jane,  with  her  two  children, 
were  captured  and  taken  back  to  Vir- 
ginia. Her  pretended  master,  Dr.  Ham- 
mel,  from  Martinsburg,  was  after  her, 
but  the  guerillas  would  not  let  him  have 
her,  claiming  the  booty  for  themselves. 
I  saw  him  walk  after  her  with  the  party. 

These  guerillas  are  far  worse  than 
the  regular  army,  who  behaved  in  an 
orderly  and  decent  way,  considering 
their  mission.  One  of  the  guerillas  said 
to  me,  "  We  are  independent,  and  come 
and  go  where  and  when  we  please."  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  our  government  that 
it  does  not  tolerate  such  outlaws. 

Already  the  scarcity  of  food  is  begin- 
ning to  be  felt.  No  fresh  meat  to  be 
had ;  scarcely  any  flour  or  groceries  ; 
no  wood.  The  harvest  is  ripe  for  cut- 
ting, but  no  one  to  cut  it.  And  who  is 
to  eat  it  ?  The  loss  to  the  farmers  in  hay 
and  grain  which  will  rot  on  the  fields  is 
incalculable.  This  evening  (Saturday 
the  2 7 til)  I  hear  from  a  drover  that 
the  Rebel  army  has  been  passing  all  day 
from  Hagerstown  to  Chambersburg  in 
great  force.  Perhaps  their  advance- 
guard  is  in  Harrisburg  by  this  time,  for 
we  can  hear  of  no  sufficient  force  this 
side  of  Harrisburg  to  check  them. 
Hooker  is  said  to  be  behind  them  in 
Frederick,  Md. 


Sunday,  the  28th.— Thanks  be  to  God 
we  had  a  comi)arativ('ly  (piict  Snn<hiy. 
Dr.  Creigh  prcaclied  in  our  churcJi. 
Small  congregation,  few  country  people, 
all  on  foot.  In  the  evening  a  nuiii])er 
of  Kel)els  rode  through  town  to  remind 
us  of  their  presence.  We  see  camp-fires 
in  tlie  Gap  [three  miles  off]. 

Monday,  the  21Jth. — Imboden's  bri- 
gade encamped  between  here  and  the 
Gap.  Infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry. 
They  came  from  A\'estern  Virginia,  Cum- 
berland, and  Hancock.  They  clean  out 
all  the  surrounding  farm-houses.  They 
have  discovered  most  of  the  hiding- 
places  of  the  horses  in  the  mountains, 
and  secured  to-day  at  least  three  hun- 
dr(Hl  horses. 

Tuesday,  the  30th. — This  morning 
Gen.  Imboden,  with  staff,  rode  to  to\\Ti 
and  made  a  requisition  upon  tliis  small 
place  of  five  thousand  j^ounds  of  Ijacon, 
thirty  barrels  of  flour,  shoes,  hats,  etc.,  to 
be  furnished  b}'  eleven  o'clock  ;  if  not 
complied  with,  his  soldiers  will  be  quar- 
tered upon  the  citizens.  If  they  go  on 
this  way  for  a  week  or  two  we  will  have 
nothing  to  eat  ourselves.  They  say  as 
long  as  Yankees  have  something,  they 
will  have  something.  Gen.  Imboden, 
who  is  a  large,  commanding,  and  hand- 
some officer,  said  within  my  hearing, 
"You  have  only  a  little  taste  of  what 
you  have  done  to  our  people  in  tlie 
South.  Y^our  army  destroyed  all  the 
fences,  burnt  tow^is,  turned  jDoor  wom- 
en out  of  house  and  home,  broke 
pianos,  furniture,  old  family  pictures, 
and  committed  every  act  of  vandalism. 
I  thank  God  that  the  hour  has  come 
when  this  war  will  be  fought  out  on 
Pennsylvania  soil."  This  is  the  general 
storj'.  Every  one  has  his  tale  of  out- 
rage committed  by  our  soldiers  upon 
their  homes  and  friends  in  Virginia  and 
elsew^here.  Some  of  our  soldiers  admit 
it,  and  our  own  newspaper  reports  un- 
fortunately confirm  it.  If  this  charge 
is  true,  I  must  confess  we  deserve  pun- 
ishment in  the  North.  The  raid  (^f 
Montgomery  in  South  Carolina,  the  de- 
struction of  Jacksonville  in  Flonda,  of 
Jackson  in  Miss.,  and  the  devastation  of 
all  Eastern  Va.,  by  our  troops  are  sad 
facts. 

A  large  part  of  tlie  provisicui  de- 
manded was  given.      Imboden  made  no 
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payment,   but   gave   a   sort    of   receii^t 
■w-hicli  nobody  will  respect 

In  the  afternoon  Imboden's  brigade 
broke  up  their  camp  a  little  beyond  the 
toU-gate,  and  marched  through  town  on 
the  way  to  Greencastle.  They  num- 
bered in  all  only  about  eleven  hundred 
men,  including  three  hundred  cavalry, 
six  pieces  of  cannon,  lifty  wagons, 
mosth'  marked  "U.  S.,"  and  a  lai'ge 
number  of  stolen  horses  from  the  neigh- 
borhood. Late  in  the  evening  another 
trooj)  passed  through  with  one  hundred 
horses.  Imboden  remarked  to  a  citizen 
in  town,  that  if  he  had  the  power  he 
would  burn  eveiy  town  and  lay  waste 
every  farm  in  Pa.  !  He  told  Mrs.  Skin- 
ner, who  wanted  her  horses  back,  that 
Lis  mother  had  been  robbed  of  every- 
thing by  Yankee  soldiers,  and  was  now 
begging  her  bread.  Mrs.  S.  rej^lied,  "A 
much  more  honorable  occupation  than 
the  one  her  son  is  now  engaged  in  ; 
you  are  stealing  it." 

Wednesday,  July  1st. — We  hoped  to 
be  dehvered  from  the  Rebels  for  awliile, 
but  after  dinner  a  lawless  band  of  gue- 
rillas rode  to  town  stealing  negroes  and 
breaking  into  Fitz-gerald's  and  Shan- 
non's stores  on  the  Diamond,  taking 
what  they  wanted  and  wantonly  destroy- 
ing a  good  deal  This  was  the  boldest 
and  most  impudent  highway  robbeiy  I 
ever  saw.  Such  acts  I  should  have 
thought  impossible  in  America  after  our 
boast  of  sujDerior  ciA'ihzation  and  Chris- 
tianity in  this  nineteenth  centuiy. 
Judge  Carson  asked  one  of  these  gue- 
rillas whether  they  took  free  negroes,  to 
which  the  ruffian  replied  :  *'  Yes,  and  we 
will  take  you,  too,  if  you  do  not  shut 
up ! "  How  long  shall  this  lawless 
tvranny  last?  But  God  rules,  and  niles 
justly. 

To-day  I  saw  three  Richmond  papers, 
the  last  of  June  24th,  half  sheets, 
sliabby  and  mean,  full  of  information 
from  Northern  papers  of  the  Rebel  in- 
vasion of  Mai*;s-land  and  Pa.,  and  full  of 
hatred  and  bitterness  for  tlie  Norih, 
urging  their  Southern  anny  on  to  un- 
mitigated plunder  and  merciless  retali- 
ation. 

Dr.  Seibert  walked  from  Chambers- 
bui'g.  So  did  ^Ir.  Stine.  They  say 
that  terrible  outrages  are  committed  by 
the  soldiers   on  private   citizens.     One 


was  shot  to  get  his  money,  another  was 
stripped  naked  and  then  allowed  to  ran. 
Hats  are  stolen  off  the  head 
in  the  street  and  rej^laced  by  Rebel  hats. 
Dr.  Schneck,  walking  to  his  lots,  just 
out  of  Chambersburg.  was  asked  for  the 
time  by  a  soldier.  He  pulled  out  his 
old  gold  watch,  inherited  from  father 
and  grandfather.  The  Rebel  instant- 
ly pointed  his  bayonet  at  the  Dr.'s 
breast  and  said,  '"Your  watch  is  mine.'' 
Another  soldier,  apparently  coming  to 
his  relief,  touched  his  pocket,  pointing 
his  bayonet  from  behind,  and  forced  him 
to  give  up  his  pocket-book  with  $57, 
all  he  had.  This  comes  from  Dr.  S. 
himself,  through  Dr.  Seibert.  A  similar 
case  occured  here  this  afteraoon.  I  am 
told  that  one  of  these  lawless  guerillas 
seeing  a  watch-chain  on  one  of  Dr.  Kim- 
ball's boarders,  who  stood  on  the  pave- 
ment, rode  up  to  him  and  tore  the 
watch  from  his  vest  pocket. 

In  the  evening  and  during  the  night 
this  party  drove  all  the  remaining  cows 
away  from  the  neighborhood  towards 
the  Potomac. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  worst  times 
of  the  Dark  Ages  (the  Faustrecht),  where 
might  was  right,  and  right  had  no  might 
(wo  die  Macht  das  Becht  ist  und  das 
Be  old  keine  Macht  hat). 

Thursday,  July  2d. — Was  compam- 
tively  quiet,  Miss  Bertha  Falk,  who  has 
been  with  us  for  four  weeks,  left  this 
morning  for  Hagei-stown  with  Dr.  Sei- 
bert, on  foot,  this  being  the  only  kind, 
of  locomotion  now  left  to  this  neigh- 
borhood, I  accompanied  them  as  far  as 
Dr.  Hiester's  [three  miles].  I  hope  they 
may  arrive  safely  at  Hagerstown. 

Friday,  July  3d. — At  eight  o'clock 
the  first  united  prayer  -  meeting  in 
the  Method.  Church,  called  forth  by 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  countiy. 
Dr.  Wolf  presided.  Dr.  Creigh,  Rev. 
Mr.  Agnew,  Rev.  Is.  Brown,  Judge  Car- 
son, and  myself  offered  short  prayers. 
-Aiter  dinner  great  excitement  in  town. 
Two  Rebel  cavalry  officers  were  waiting 
on  their  horses  at  the  curbstone  of  the 
Mansion  House  to  have  their  canteens 
liUed  with  whiskey  ;  a  sliot  was  heard. 
A  straggling  Union  soldier  hiding  be- 
hind a  tree  had  taken  such  good  aim 
that  the  bullet  jDassed  through  one 
horse's  head,  and  pierced  the  Rebel  on 
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the  other  horse  throii*4h  the  lieart. 
The  poor  fellow  fell  back,  died  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  was  hastily  buried  in  his 
clothes,  spur,  and  equi2)ments  at  the 
edge  of  town.  His  money,  $88  in 
Greenbacks,  was  handed  to  his  com- 
panion for  his  wife  and  children.  His 
companion  was  arrested,  and  liis  dead 
horse  pulled  by  the  living  one  to  the 
edge  of  town,  and  covered  with  a  few 
inches  of  earth.  A  third  member  of 
the  party  had  halted  at  the  head  of  the 
street,  and  after  the  shot  galloj^ed  off 
to  tell  the  tale,  so  that  if  the  Rebels 
are  in  force  in  the  neighborhood  they 
may  eke  out  revenge  and  burn  the 
town. 

Saturday,  July  4th. — Prayer-meeting 
in  the  morning.  Heavy  rain  all  day. 
The  gloomiest  fourth  of  July  which 
this  country  ever  saw.  Perhaps  the 
battle  is  now  raging  which  may  decide 
the  fate  of  the  Union.  Or  something 
equally  important  may  take  place. 

Boan  dispatched  to  McConnelsburg, 
asking  Col.  Pierce  for  a  guard  to  pro- 
tect us  against  the  ravages  of  guerillas. 

Sunday,  July  5th. — Morning  service 
was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Hoke  bringing 
a  message  to  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  to  be 
announced  forthmth,  viz.,  that  about 
two  hundred  of  our  cavalry  would  be 
here  at  noon  from  McConnelsburg,  re- 
quiring rations  for  men  and  horses. 
They  arrived,  Capt.  Jones,  of  New  York, 
commanding,  a  N.  Y.  and  a  Pa.  company, 
a  great  many  of  them  Germans,  well 
mounted,  part  of  Milroy's  force  which 
had  made  their  escape  from  Winchester, 
and  have  spent  their  time  since  in 
Bloody  Run  and  McConnelsburg.  They 
came  in  consequence  of  the  request  al- 
luded to  above.  Capt.  Jones  is  a  fine 
officer.  The  citizens  provided  for  them 
most  liberally.  They  then  proceeded 
on  the  Hagerstown  road.  At  Cunning- 
ham's tavern,  about  eleven  miles  from 
here,  they  encountered  an  immense 
train  of  ambulances  w4th  wounded 
rebels  on  their  retreat  to  Williamsport 
and  Virginia.  The  train  w^as  several 
miles  long,  and  attested  the  fact  of  a 
very  bloody  battle  at  Gettysburg.  Our 
cavalry  pitched  right  into  the  middle  of 
the  train,  captured  three  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, about  one  hundred  wagons  and 
three  buggies,  with  four  hundred  mules, 


one  hundred  horses  and  747  prisoners, 
mostly  woundc'd.  In  the  evening  we 
heard  of  their  capture  and  approadi. 
The  whole  town  turned  out  to  see  the 
sight.  After  dark  they  began  to  arrive 
and  pass  through  town.  A  most  ex- 
citing spectach;  never  to  ])e  forgot- 
ten !  The  wounded  Rebels  brought 
the  tale  of  the  terrible  battles  fouglit 
around  Gettysburg  on  Wed.,  Tliurs., 
and  Friday  last  (July  8d).  They  left 
the  battle-field  on  Saturday  the  4th  of 
July,  when  the  battle  was  still  going 
on,  tliough  with  less  violence. 

Tlie  last  of  the  train  passed  tln-ough 
town  towards  the  Gap  after  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  I  tlien  went  to  l)ed. 
But  I  was  hardly  undressed,  when  Mr. 
Murray  and  Beecher  Wolf  rang  the  bell 
and  asked  me  whetlier  the  Seminary 
could  be  had  for  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  those  prisoners  who  were  too 
severely  wounded  or  exhausted  to  be 
transported  further  that  night.  I  gave 
my  consent  most  cheerfully,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Dr.  Wolf.  I  got  up 
and  assisted  in  unloading  and  accom- 
modating the  wounded  prisoners.  Sev- 
eral citizens  assisted.  I  thought  we 
would  have  to  provide  for  a  few  dozen. 
But  behold  the  whole  train  of  ambu- 
lances was  ordered  back,  and  about  six 
hundred  w^ere  unloaded  on  the  Semi- 
nary, the  rest  in  the  basement  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  in  Dr.  King's 
barn.  The  whole  night  was  consumed 
in  the  process. 

Monday,  July  6th. — The  Seminary  is 
now  fairly  turned  into  a  military  hos- 
pital. A  novel  chapter  in  its  history, 
and  one  full  of  sad  interest.  The  cav- 
alry force  and  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
Col.  Pierce  commanding,  and  acting 
brigadier-general  in  the  absence  of 
Milroy,  arrived  for  the  protection  of  the 
captured  prisoners,  and  drained  the 
town  of  available  provisions.  The  pris- 
oners were  paroled,  tliose  who  could 
walk  were  marched  oft'  to  ^NlcConnels- 
burg,  together  vrith  all  the  ambulances, 
baggage  wagons,  horses,  and  mules. 
The  rest,  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred, were  left  upon  our  shoulders. 
The  Col.  appointed  Capt.  McCuUocli 
provost-marshal,  who  would  not  serve, 
and  Dr.  Elliot,  acting  medical  director, 
entrusted  the  medical  care  to  two  Rebel 
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surgeons,  who  turned  out  to  be  worth- 
less, and  skedaddled  without  paving 
any  attention  to  their  own  wounded. 

In  the  meantime  charity  and  curiosity 
were  busy  in  providing  for  the  prison- 
ers an  abundance  of  food  and  attention, 
which  seemed  to  fill  them  with  delight 
and  gratitude.  One  colonel  from  N. 
Carolina  remarked :  "  Your  kindness 
makes  it  almost  a  luxury  to  be  prisoner 
here."  This  speaks  well  for  this  j)lace, 
which  has  suffered  such  heavy  losses 
during  the  last  few  weeks  from  Rebel 
guerillas,  and  now  turns  round  without 
a  murmur  to  nurse  their  sick  and 
wounded. 

But  we  know  well  enough  that  we 
could  not  rely  upon  private  exertions 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  needed 
a  proper  hospital  organization.  Some 
of  the  leading  citizens  disj^atched  a  let- 
ter to  Major-General  Couch,  at  Harris- 
burg,  and  one  to  Colonel  Pierce,  at  Lou- 
don, requesting  him  to  make  proj^er 
arrangements  for  the  military  and  med- 
ical care  of  his  own  prisoners  left  in 
our  midst.  This  letter  had  a  desired 
effect. 

Tuesday,  July  7th.— The  filth  and 
foul  odors  accumulated  in  the  Seminary 
within  the  last  day  and  night,  already 
almost  beyond  endurance.  Contagious 
disease  looms  up  before  us.  We  suc- 
ceed in  getting  the  building  swept,  the 
wounds  dressed,  and  the  animal  wants 
attended  to.  Acted  the  nurse  as  well 
as  I  could  in  distributing  food  all 
day.  In  the  afternoon  fortunately 
Col.  Pierce  sent  Lieut.  Watson  k  Dr. 
Elliot  to  make  some  arrangements  and 
to  aj^point  persons  with  proj^er  author- 
ity, as  ref[uested.  So  we  lio2:)e  to  get 
the  hospital  proj^erly  organized  by  and 
bye.  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  Col. 
Pierce  to  take  care  of  his  own  prisoners. 
But  these  poor  fellows  are  j^ro^dden- 
tially  thrown  upon  us,  and  we  must  do 
the  best  we  can. 

I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  the 
l^risoners,  privates  and  officers.  The 
privates,  generally  sjieakiug,  look  most 
wretched — ragiicd,  torn,  bi-uised,  muti- 
lated, dirty.  Their  dress  represents 
eveiy  style  and  color,  butternut  cloth, 
half  uniforms,  no  uniforms,  full  of  mud 
from  the  heavy  rains.  ^lany  of  them 
are  miserably  ignorant  and  unable  to 


read  or  write.  They  represent  almost 
all  the  Southern  States,  including 
Maryland,  and  belong  to  Hill's  and 
Longstreet's  divisions.  They  were 
wounded  in  the  Gettysburg  battles  and 
agree  that  they  were  among  the 
bloodiest,  if  not  the  bloodiest,  in  the 
war,  and  that  the  Yankees  never 
fought  better.  Some  of  them  are  in- 
telligent, simple-hearted,  trustful,  con- 
fiding, suscej^tible  of  rehgious  impres- 
sions. All  seemed  to  be  well  pleased 
and  thankful  for  all  the  kind  attentions 
sho^\^i  them  by  men  and  women  of  the 
place  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Many  admit  that  the  South  was  too 
hasty  in  seceding,  and  lost  more  than 
she  could  gain.  Among  the  officers 
are  a  Colonel  Leventhorpe  of  the  Elev- 
enth N.  Carolina  Infantry,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  and  formerly  an  English 
captain — a  communicant  member  of  the 
Episc.  Church,  very  intelligent,  courte- 
ous, and  hopeful  of  Confederate  suc- 
cess ;  a  Lieut.  Hand,  Co.  A,  Eleventh 
North  C.  Infantry ;  Capt.  Archer 
(brother  of  Gen.  Ai-cher),  chief  of  his 
staff;  Capt.  G.  A.  Williams,  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  ;  Captain  C.  E.  Cham- 
bers, Thirteenth  Alabama  ;  Capt.  J.  H. 
Buchanon,  Second  Mississippi,  &  other 
officers  of  Mandand,  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see &  Mississipi^i,  all  intelligent,  but 
unanimous  in  intense  hostility  to  the 
North,  and  determined  to  fight  to  the 
last  man.  An  excellent  chaplain,  Mr. 
Frier  son,  of  Miss.,  Presbyterian.  They 
all  agree  with  other  Rebels  in  declaring 
McClellan  to  be  the  best  general  on  the 
Federal  side.  Detailed  description  of 
the  Gettysburg  fight,  discussion  about 
the  national  question  and  war.  All 
sick  of  the  war,  but  determined  to  fight 
it  out.  They  say  there  never  was  harder 
fiirhting  in  the  world  than  at  Gettvs- 
bur  Li". 

Wednesday,  July  8th. — Dr.  Negley, 
appointed  ^Medical  Superintendent  and 
Mr.  Hornbaker,  appointed  Provost-]\lar- 
shal,  concluded,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people  down  town,  to  move  all  the  sick 
of  the  town  uj-)  to  the  Seminary,  and  to 
throw  tlie  whole  burden  and  oflence  of 
this  trouble  upon  the  Seminar^'  circle. 
I  protested,  with  Dr.  Wolf,  against  it  as 
well  as  I  could,  but  in  vain.  So  the 
building  is  taken  possession  of  by  mill- 
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tary  force,  and  the  students  who  remain 
will  be  turned  out.  My  conscience  is 
clear ;  I  did  my  best  to  save  the  private 
rooms  and  the  furniture. 

Towards  noon,  under  a  heavy  rain,  a 
great  nmny  farmers  from  Clear  Spring 
and  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  the  Maryland 
line,  passed  through  this  toAvn  with  their 
horses  and  cattle,  in  tiiglit  from  the  re- 
treating Rebel  army,  wdiich  is  said  to  be 
passing  towards  the  river  and  take  all 
horses  and  cattle  on  the  way,  even  in 
Maryland.  Portions  of  them  may  come 
here.  The  Potomac  must  be  impassable 
now  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains 
of  the  last  days,  and  especially  last 
night.  Hope  our  army  will  be  able  to 
prevent  their  escape,  and  finish  up  this 
terrible  war  as  far  as  Lee's  army  is  con- 
ceited. If  our  militia  now  would  move 
vip  from  Harrisburg  they  could  mate- 
rially assist  Meade  in  capturing  the 
Rebel  force,  which  must  have  lost 
at  least  25,000  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  What  a  sudden  change  in 
the  aspect  of  afiairs  !  A  few  days  ago 
the  enemy,  so  haughty,  defiant,  and 
confident,  and  now  broken  down,  dis- 
appointed, foiled,  and  retreating  !  Man 
proposes,  God  disposes. 

Most  exaggerated  reports  are  afloat 
of  the  capture  of  25,000  Rebels  and  118 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  now  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  the  many  lies  which  this 
war  is  breeding  in  such  superabund- 
ance. Lee  seems  to  be  able  to  retreat 
in  order,  but  the  height  of  the  river  at 
present  seems  to  be  his  main  difiiculty. 

Thursday,  Julj^  9th. — Another  day  of 
excitement.  About  2,000  Union  troops. 
Pa.  militia,  from  Mt.  Union,  passed 
through  towards  Clear  spring.  Man}' 
Rebel  ambulances  captured  on  Sunday 
were  returned,  with  mules,  to  carry  away 
all  the  wounded  Rebels  fit  for  trans- 
portation. About  150  left.  Prisoners 
W'Cre  sent  to  Mt.  Union  to  be  transp. 
to  Harrisburg  on  the  Central  Pa.  R.R. 
Many  left  with  evident  regret,  and 
deeply  thankful  for  the  kind  treatment 
they  had  received  from  this  community. 
Fifty  remained,  nearly  all  in  the  Semi- 
nary. 

Natural  kindness,  Christian  charity, 
and  curiosity  combined  to  pay  every 
attention  to  the  Rebel  prisoners.  The 
Seminary  continues  to  be  the  centre  of 


attra(;tion  and  the  resort  of  all  sorts  of 
people  in  the  ncdgliborhood.  One  jjoor 
fellow  from  Georgia  sufiers  intensely 
from  his  wound,  and  is  expected  to  die 
of  lockjaw  to-night. 

A  strong  militia  guard  from  Chester 
Co.  was  left  here  to  watch  the  pris- 
oners. They  pit(;hed  tlicir  tents  in  the 
Sem.  yard,  and  we  prevailed  on  them 
to  move  behind  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  where  they  are  now  encamjx'd. 

The  news  arrived  to-night  of  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg  on  the  4th  of  July.  A 
mortal  blow  to  the  Confederacy — the 
Mississippi  in  our  hands ;  also  more 
detailed  accounts  of  the  terrible  three 
days'  battle  in  Gett^'sburg,  from  July 
1-3.  It  seems  on  Wednesday  we  were 
repulsed  and  driven  out  of  G.  to  the 
strong  position  on  Cemetery  HiU.  (Jn 
Thursday  both  parties  held  their  own, 
with  a  little  advantage  on  our  side.  Ou 
Friday,  the  3d,  the  Rebels  were  decid- 
edly rej^ulsed  and  forced  to  retreat, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  in  our 
hands. 

Lee  is  said  to  be  in  Hagerstown,  and 
another  bloody  conflict  is  expected 
there.  The  Potomac  has  been  unford- 
able  for  several  days. 

Friday,  July  10th. — This  morning  we 
were  treated  to  the  luxury  of  a  mail,  the 
first  for  the  last  three  weeks.  Letters 
and  papers  ke23t  me  busy  reading  near- 
ly all  day.  The  rest  was  spent  with  tlie 
Rebel  officers  reading  to  them  and  con- 
versing with  them,  etc.  The  prosj^ects 
of  the  Union  are  brightening  in  every 
direction. 

Saturday,  July  11th. — Rev.  Frierson, 
the  Rebel  chaplain,  took  suj^per  with 
me,  and  had  a  long  conversation.  He 
studied  under  the  late  Dr.  Thornwell 
in  S.  Carolina,  can  hope  for  no  reunion 
on  any  terms,  but  admits  the  severity 
of  the  blow  in  tlie  rei)ulse  of  Gettys- 
burg and  the  fall  of  Yicksburg.  He 
says  Lee's  army  was  never  as  well  clad, 
fed,  ajid  in  as  high  sjiirits  and  good 
condition  as  when  thev  invaded  Pix. 

Sunday,  July  I'itli.  —  Dr.  Wolfl' 
preached  in  our  church  a  Thanksgiving 
sermon.  I  i^reaclied  in  the  Seminary 
chapel  in  the  afternoon,  on  prayer,  to  as 
many  of  the  wounded  soldiers  as  could 
be  moved.  Several  of  our  own  soldiers 
were    in,   together    with    citizens    and 
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students.  The  soldiers  were  quite  at- 
tentive. Rev.  Mr.  Frierson,  the  Rebel 
chaplain,  closed  with  a  good  prayer. 

At  night  I  was  to  preach  again  in  the 
church.  But  I  prevailed  on  Chaplain 
Colburn  to  preach,  who  returned  from 
Clearspring  with  the  N.  Y.  &  Pa.  militia 
force,  which  passed  thi'ough  here  on 
Sat.  and  were  relieved  by  Gen.  Kelley's 
force  coming  down. 

Monday,  July  13th.— The  whole  of 
what  remains  of  Gen.  Milroy's  force, 
about  two  or  three  thousand  infantry 
&  cavahy,  passed  through  here,  under 
command  of  Col.  Pierce,  from  Lou- 
don towards  Greencastle.  They  re- 
mained in  town  about  two  hours,  & 
caused  considerable  stir.  We  are  still 
without  positive  information  about  the 
army  movements,  but  hear  more  or  less 
cannonading  all  day.  The  Rebel  ad- 
vance are  at  eleven  miles  from  here. 
The  river  is  still  unfordable,  and  it  is 
raining  again. 

Tuesday,  July  14th. — This  evening 
persons  from  Williamsport  [twenty 
miles  off]  brought  the  news  that  the 
Rebel  army  recrossed  the  Potomac  yes- 
terday and  last  night,  and  is  once  more 
safely  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Virginia, 
without  lea^dng  a  horse  or  wagon  be- 
hind, after  effectually  deceiving  our 
army  by  various  feint  movements  on 
Sunday  and  Monday.  A  sad  disap- 
pointment for  all  w^ho  looked  for  noth- 
ing less  than  the  complete  destruction 
or  capture  of  the  Rebel  invaders  in 
their  own  trap.  But  our  army  re- 
treated from  the  Peninsula  and  twice 
recrossed  the  Rappahannock  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  al- 
most an  impossibility  to  bag  a  big  army. 
Meade  is  reported  to  have  followed  Lee 
closely  over  the  river. 

Sad  news  to-night  of  a  fearful  riot  in 
N.  York  City  to  resist  the  draft.  The 
N.  Y.  militia  company,  stationed  here 


as  a  guard,  was  ordered  to  leave  to- 
night to  assist  in  quelling  the  rebel- 
lion at  home. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  passed  off 
without  special  excitement.  The  news- 
papers brought  us  the  particulars  of 
Gettysburg  battles,  of  Lee's  retreat  to 
Virginia,  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  also 
the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  and  the 
new  attack  on  Charleston,  Morris  Isl- 
and being  in  our  hands.  The  rebel- 
lion seems  to  receive  blow  upon  blow 
just  after  it  had  lifted  its  head  most 
boldly  and  confidenth^ 

I  studied  Church  History.  Com- 
menced an  essay  on  the  American  Sab- 
bath, attended  to  the  wounded.  On 
Siuiday  afternoon  I  heard  Mr.  Frierson, 
on  Affliction,  in  the  Seminary  hospice, 
and  assisted  him. 

Tuesday,  July  21st. — Two  reofiments 
of  Penn.'s  Infantry  (Colonel  Prick)  and 
six  pieces  of  N.  York  artillery,  which 
were  encamped  near  the  town  in  the 
woods,  left  early  this  morning  for 
Chambersburg  on  their  return  home. 

Six  ambulances  were  sent  here  to 
take  away  nearly  all  the  officers  from 
the  Rebel  prisoners,  although  some  of 
them  are  hardly  fit  for  removal.  It 
was  quite  a  sad  scene.  I  had  become 
attached  to  some  of  them,  especially 
Col.  Leventhrope,  a  very  intelligent, 
religious  gentleman.  He  was  very  fond 
of  reading  sermons  and  history,  and 
seemed  quite  grateful  for  our  atten- 
tions. When  his  tall  form,  with  a  brok- 
en arm  and  pale  face,  suppoi-ted  by 
Chaplain  Frierson,  walked  down  the 
steps  and  into  the  ambulance  I  felt 
quite  badly.  Caj^ts.  Chambers,  Betts, 
Archer,  Williams,  Buchaiion,  etc.,  also 
left  for  Chambersburg.  Mrs.  Williams 
and  Miss  Archer,  together  with  some 
physicians,  had  come  from  Baltimore 
to  nurse  their  husband,  brother,  and 
friends. 
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THE   AMERICAN   CAVE-DWELLEKS 
By  Carl  Ltimboll^ 

The  Illustuations  from  PiioxoGUAPns  by  tiik  Aithor 


N  Scribner's  Mag.vzine 
for  November,  1891, 
I  gave  an  account  of 
an  expedition  wliicli 
I  made  with  eight  sci- 
entists and  assistants 
to  the  northern  re- 
gion of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains,  the  range  which  ex- 
tends tlirough  the  whole  of  Mexico  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  southern 
prolongation  of  the  Rockies.  That  ex- 
pedition began  in  the  autumn  of  1890, 
and  during  the  best  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing winter  we  pursued  our  studies 
in  this  district,  having  the  sanction  of 
President  Diaz  and  of  the  governors 
of  the  States.  I  found,  as  I  expected, 
from  preliminary  investigations,  that 
the  ignorance  of  even  intelligent  Mexi- 
cans concerning  the  curious  people  who 
inhabit  the  plateaus  and  the  barrancas 
or  canons  of  the  Sierra  Madre  region 
is  almost  incredible.  According  to  my 
most  careful  estimate  these  Tarahumari 
Indians  number  about  thirty  thousand. 
They  are  scattered  throughout  a  moun- 
tainous, and,  to  the  outside  world,  but 
little  known  district,  many  thousand 
square  miles  in  area,  and  it  is  very  rare 
that  more  than  eight  or  ten  families 
may  be  found  living  in  one  place.  Many 
of  them  live  in  hillside  caves. 

My  first  expedition  gave  me  a  pretty 
fair  notion  of  the  physical  outlines  of 
the  country  and  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
should  it  seem  wise  to  devote  the  neces- 
sary time  to  acquiring,  by  personal  in- 
tercourse with  the  Tarahumaris,  an  ac- 
curate and  scientific  knowledge  of  their 
character  and  customs.  For  the  last 
two  years  I  have  carried  on  my  studies 
chiefly  without  associates,  and  for  the 
last  year  entirely  alone. 

The  wonderful  cliff-dwellings  of  the 
Southwest,  brought  to  notice  duiing 
the  last  fifty  years,  have  of  late  become 


of  absorbing  interest  to  the  intelHgent 
American  2)ublic.  Amateurs  as  well  as 
scientists  have  explored,  more  or  less 
thoroughly,  the  canons  of  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  brought  to  light  fine  collections  of 
implements  used  by  the  fornier  inliabi- 
tants  of  these  curious  dwellinij^s.  Manv 
excellent  photographs  have  also  been 
obtained.  It  was  easy  to  observe,  at  the 
Columbian  Exliibition  at  Chicago,  how 
attractive  the  vaiious  sections  devoted 
to  the  Cliff-Dwellers'  Exhibits  were  to 
the  visitors.  I  have,  however,  since  my 
recent  return  from  Mexico,  had  occasion 
to  notice  how  vague  and  confused  is  the 
idea  conveyed  to  the  public  mind  by  the 
words  "  cliff- dw^ellers,"  and  how  com- 
monly it  is  believed  that  these  abodes, 
of  which  such  admiral)le  reproductions 
exist,  are  still  inhabited.  Perhaj^s  the 
reckless  writings  of  a  traveller,  lately 
deceased,  who  made  living  cliff-dwellers 
to  suit  the  imagined  want  of  the  public, 
may  have  left  some  strange  impres- 
sions in  the  minds  of  his  readers.  What- 
ever the  reason  of  these  wrong  impres- 
sions, I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  here 
the  truth  about  the  cave-dwellers,  for 
I  have  spent  the  best  part  of  the  last 
three  years  in  exploring  northern  Mexi- 
co, with  the  cave-  and  cliff-dwellers  es- 
pecially in  view.  Let  me  say  at  once 
that  I  did  find  cave  -  dwellers  ;  but 
they  are  fundamentally  different  from 
certain  living  cliff-  dwellers  sketclied 
from  hearsay  and  imagination.  Before 
entering  upon  a  descnption  of  the  cave- 
dwellers  I  met  with  in  the  Sierra 
Madre,  I  must  therefore  ask  the  reader, 
for  the  sake  of  a  better  understanding, 
to  forget  all  that  he  may  have  heard  or 
read  about  living  clift-dwellers. 

Cave-dwellers  are  found  among  the 
following  tribes,  counting  from  the 
north  :  The  southern  Pinias,  the  Tara- 
humaris, and  the  allied  tribe  of  Huaro- 
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Map  showing  the  Tarahumari  Region  of  Mexico. 


ofios,  and  the  Teiiehuanes.  All  tliese 
tribes  inhabit  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
and  are  more  or  less  mountaineers, 
livinijf  almost  entirely  in  the  great  Sier- 
ra ^ladre  range.  Of  these  people  the 
Tarahumaris  are  most  attached  to  eaves, 
the  Tepehuanes  the  least.  All  are  lin- 
guistically related.  In  some  of  their 
customs  and  manners  they  also  greatly 
reseml)le  each  other,  while  in  others, 
as  well  as  in  chamcter,  they  are  strik- 
ingly different.     Very  little  that  may  be 


called  accurate  was  known  of  these 
tribes.  The  Tarahumaris,  the  most 
primitive  of  them  and  the  least  affected 
by  Mexican  civilization,  are  the  most 
int^restinof,  and  I  shall  confine  mvself 
in  the  following  paper  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  this  ancient  people,  who  may  justly 
be  termed  the  living  cave-dwellers  of 
the  American  continent. 

In  the  first  article  already  mentioned 
I  described  some  interesting  cave- 
dweUings  which  I  met  with  during  the 
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early  part  of  my  explorations.  Since 
that  time,  on  our  march  southward,  we 
found  several  more  of  those  ancient 
communal  cave  -  dwellings,  as  well  as 
other  remains  of  early  habitations,  in  the 
form  of  small,  square,  stone  houses,  fort- 
resses on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  etc. 
Ancient  remains  are  nowhere  numerous 
in  northern  Mexico,  and  as  soon  as  one 
enters  the  regions  inhabited  by  Indians, 
they  almost  disappear.  Thus  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  meet  with  old  cave-houses  ; 
those  found  are  always  very  simple  and 
wretchedly  small,  and  the  number  of 
houses  in  each  cave  is  very  limited. 
The  caves  are  generally  merely  walled 
in,  and  the  houses  are  one  or  two 
stories,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
cave.  The  building  material  is  grit. 
No  implements  used  by  the  builders 
could  be  discovered,  but  a  few  stone 
axes  have  been  found  lying  on  the 
ground,  not  near  the  caves,  on  the  high- 
lands, most  of  them  of  a  clumsy  and 
coarse  shape. 

The  Indians  of  to-day  do  not  take 
much  interest  in  these  old  cave-dwell- 
ings. They  attribute  them  to  a  mys- 
terious people,  the  Cocoyomes,  who 
were  small  of  stature,  did  not  till  the 
soil,  but  ate  each  other  and  the  Tara- 
humaris,  or  green  herbs,  and  had  other 
characteristics  of  the  brute.  At  the 
head-waters  of  the  Rio  Fuerte  I  photo- 
graphed several  old  caves,  with  houses 
that  seemed  of  more  recent  origin,  which 
the  Tarahumaris  told  me  had  been  built 
by  the  Tubares,  a  tribe  now  nearly  extinct, 
with  which  they  were  constantly  at  war. 
While  I  have  found  corj^ses  buried  in- 
side of  these  Tubare  houses,  the  dead 
are  commonly  found  in  special  caves, 
quite  numerous  throughout  the  Sierras, 
and  frequently  disturbed  b}'  roaming 
Mexican  treasure-seekers,  who  leave  few 
caves  untouched.  The  people  who  used 
these  burial  caves  seem  in  most  cases  to 
have  been  different  from  the  present 
inhabitants. of  the  country,  judging  from 
their  mode  of  burial  and  their  dress. 

Permit  me  first  to  try  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
country,  its  vegetation,  fauna,  etc.  The 
Sierra  Madre  of  northern  Mexico,  the 
home  of  the  Tarahumaris  and  the  other 
Indians  just  named,  is  a  broad,  high 
plateau,  from  six  to  nine  thousand  feet 


above  the  level  of  the  sea,  falling  rapid- 
ly down  toward  the  west,  wliile  tow- 
ard the  east  it  gradually  sinks  down 
into  the  extensive  lowlands  of  eastern 
Chihuahua.  A  few  summits  lise  to 
10, ()()()  feet,  while  one  of  thenj,  Corro 
de  Muinora,  near  the  State  of  Duran- 
go,  I  found  to  be  10,450  feet,  thus, 
no  doubt,  the  highest  in  Chihualma. 
There  are  a  few  llanos,  but  they  are 
small.  The  general  character  of  the 
landscape  is  one  of  small  hills  and  val- 
leys, sparingly  watered  and  covered 
with  forests  of  pine  and  oak.  Along 
the  streamlets  (arroyos)  which  may  be 
found  in  these  numerous  small  valleys, 
we  meet  with  the  slender  ash-trees,  the 
young  shoots  and  leaves  of  which  are 
cooked  and  eaten  by  the  Indians  ;  far- 
ther, alders,  shrubs  of  evonymus  with 
its  brilliant  red  capsules,  willows,  etc. 
Very  conspicuous  in  the  landscape 
everywhere  is  the  madrona  (arbutus) 
with  its  blood-red  stem  and  branches, 
and  its  pretty,  strawberry  like,  edible, 
berries. 

The  Tarahumaris  have  names  for  six 
kinds  of  pine.  One  of  these,  which  was 
first  met  with  near  Tutuaca,  has  a  very 
ornamental  form,  on  account  of  its  slen- 
der, whiplike,  hanging  branches  and  its 
hanging  needles,  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  long.  It  grows  here  and  there 
in  groups  at  high  altitudes  on  barren 
ground,  and  is  probably  a  new  species. 
The  big-leaved  oak-trees  should  also  be 
mentioned  ;  the  leaves,  which  may  be 
over  ten  inches  long,  aud  equally  broad, 
are  sometimes  used  as  temporary  drink- 
ing-vessels  by  the  Indians. 

Nobody  can  fail  to  observe  the  aston- 
ishing number  of  jiarasites  and  e2)i- 
phytes  on  the  trees.  The  yellow,  round 
clusters  growing  on  the  branches  of  the 
oak-trees  sometimes  make  the  forests 
appear  of  a  yellow  hue.  Lower  down 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre  I 
have  seen  some  Mexican  hanging  para- 
sites, their  straight,  limber  branches,  of 
a  fresh,  dark -green  color,  hanging  in 
bunches  over  twenty  feet  long.  Some 
epiphytes,  which  most  of  the  year  to  a 
casual  observer  look  like  as  many  tufts 
of  hay  attached  to  the  branches,  pro- 
duce, during  the  season,  extremely  pret- 
ty flowers. 

But  flowers  are  not  abundant  in  the 
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Sierra.  The  modest,  yellow  mimulus 
along  the  water-courses  is  the  fii-st  to 
appear  and  the  last  to  go.  Also  vari- 
ous forms  of  columbine  (aquilegia)  and 
meadow  rue  {thalictrum)  should  be  re- 
membered, but,  above  all,  the  Mexican 
carmine-red  amaryUis.  Like  the  crocus 
and  sDOw-drops  of  northern  climates 
they  appear  before  the  grass  gets 
green,  and  it  is  a  perfect  treat  to  the 
eye  now  and  then  to  meet  with  this  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  flower,  such  an  ap- 
i:)arent  stranger  in  this  diT  and  sandy 
country,  and  at  such  a  chilly  elevation, 
appreciated  only  by  the  humming-birds. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  of  the  in- 
habitant of  this  rugged  country  that  he 
should  have  an  open  eye  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  but  his  practical  sense 
has  taught  him  the  use  of  a  closely  al- 
lied species  as  a  strong  glue  in  the 
making  of  his  rattles  used  in  dancing 
and  his  violins.  Edible  plants,  for  in- 
stance a  species  of  menfJia,  chenopodi- 
um  circium,  and  the  common  water- 
cress, are  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year 
numerous,  while  fruits  and  berries  are 
rare,  blackberries  being  the  most  com- 
mon ones.  Also  thi-ee  species  of  pala- 
table fungus  are  eaten  by  the  Indians 
in  July  and  August. 

No  description  of  the  country  of  the 
Tarahumaris  would,  however,  be  com- 
plete without  mentioning  the  exceed- 
ingly characteristic  barrancas  (or  can- 
ons), which,  like  huge  cracks  traverse 
the  mighty  mass  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
generally  running  in  an  easterly  and 
westerly  direction.  I  have  heard  some 
of  these,  like  the  Barranca  de  Urique, 
compared  in  magnitude  to  the  Grand 
Caiion  of  Colorado  ;  but,  as  I  have  not 
seen  the  latter,  I  am  unable  to  express 
an  opinion  on  this  point.  Only  rarely 
are  the  sides  of  these  gr-eat  chasms  per- 
joendicular,  and  then  never  in  their  en- 
tire length,  but  their  angle  of  inclina- 
tion is  seldom  very  small. 

At  the  bottom  a  running  river  is  al- 
ways found,  flowing  between  narrow 
banks,  which  in  some  places  disappear 
altogether,  the  waters  nishing  between 
abiiiptly  ascending  mountain  -  sides. 
The  traveller,  as  he  stands  at  the  edge 
of  gaps  four  to  five  thousand  feet  deep, 
wonders  whether  it  is  possible  to  get 
across  them  ;  there  are  barrancas  into 


which  tradition  says  that  not  even  the 
enteii^rising  missionary  fathers  found 
it  possible  to  descend,  but  they  can  at 
a  lew  places  be  crossed,  even  with  ani- 
mals, if  these  are  Hghtly  loaded.  It  is 
a  task  hard  upon  flesh  and  blood. 

Nearly  the  whole  country  of  the  Ta- 
rahumaris is  drained  by  the  Eiver  Fu- 
erte,  which,  with  its  numerous  tribu- 
taries, forms  as  many  baiTancas,  at  first 
very  shallow,  but  suddenly  assuming 
an  inspiring  grandeur,  their  yawning 
abysses  winding  along  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  Although  the  actual  dis- 
tance of  the  main  barranca,  San  Carlo, 
from  the  source  of  the  river  to  a  little  be- 
low the  village  or  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana, 
below  which  it  parts  from  the  main 
Sierra,  is  not  very  great,  and,  were  the 
ground  level,  coiild  be  covered  in  less 
than  three  days,  a  man  would  prob- 
ably have  to  devote  a  fortnight  in  order 
to  follow  the  bottom  of  this  barranca 
throughout  its  entire  length. 

Travelling  on  the  23ine-clad  highlands 
there  is  nothing  to  remind  the  traveller 
that  he  is  in  southern  latitudes  except 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  an  agave  be- 
tween the  rocks,  and  the  fantastic  cac- 
ti, which,  although  so  characteristic  of 
Mexican  vegetation,  are  comparatively 
scarce  in  the  high  Sierra.  A  sjoecies  of 
vjjunda,  the  noj^al,  whose  flat,  leaf-like 
joints  are  an  important  article  of  food 
to  the  Indian,  is  found  here  and  there, 
and  is  often  planted  near  the  houses  of 
the  natives.  There  are  also  a  few  spe- 
cies of  echinocactus  and  mammilaria,  but 
the  cacti  form  no  prominent  feature  in 
the  flora  of  the  landscape. 

How  different  when  you  descend  in- 
to the  warm  barrancas!  Opuntia  and 
the  small  globular-crowned  cacti,  cov- 
ered with  different-colored  spines,  be- 
come plentiful.  And  in  the  deepest 
barrancas  is  found  the  remarkable  ce- 
reiis  pithaya,  which,  shaped  like  a  can- 
delabra, raises  its  dark -green,  spine- 
covered  and  grooved  branches  to  a 
height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet 
and  gives  the  landscape  a  very  j^eculiar 
aspect.  Its  leafless,  towering  columns, 
never  affected  by  drought,  form  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  light  and  pin- 
nate leaves  of  the  numerous  leguminous 
shrubs,  the  acaccia,  sojjhronis,  etc.,  that 
predominate  on  the  mountain-slopes  in 
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these  barrancas.  The  fruits  of  this  cac- 
tus are  the  best  to  be  found  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  Taraliu- 
maris  have  for  one  month  a  veritable 
Christmas  feast  on  them. 

The  barrel-shajjed  cactus  and  many 
other  kinds  are  eaten  by  the  cattle, 
whose  stomachs  become  so  tilled  with 
spines  that  the  Mexicans  cannot  make 
their  favorite  dish  "  menudo "  (tripe) 
from  them,  but  throw  them  away.  But 
the  Indians  clean  them  by  roasting  and 
eat  them.  Fig-trees,  magnoliacw,  the 
silk  cotton-tree — whose  roots  are  eaten 
by  the  natives — the  chilicote  (coral-tree), 
with  its  scarlet  flowers,  are  common. 
Many  other  trees  and  shrubs  grow  lux- 
uriantly along  the  river-banks  or  cover 
the  rocky  mountain-slopes,  some  of 
them  remarkable  for  medicinal  proper- 
ties. I  must  mention  two  species  of 
agave  that  grow  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion above  the  bottoms  of  the  barran- 
cas, namely,  the  tsja-ivee  and  the  amole. 
The  first  is  a  low,  ordinary -looking 
agave,  but  remarkable  as  being  the 
most  important  of  several  kinds  used 
in  making  an  intoxicating  wine.  Ac- 
cording to  Indian  tradition  it  was  the 
first  plant  that  God  made.  The  other 
agave  is  called  by  the  Mexicans  amole, 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
soap,  its  leaves,  when  broken  and 
rubbed  together,  producing  a  cleansing 
lather.  It  is  also  employed  for  poison- 
ing fish  to  be  eaten,  this  poison,  like  so 
many  others,  having  no  effect  upon  the 
person  who  eats  the  fish.  We  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  big,  flower -spikes  all 
these  agaves  have.  I  know  of  nothing 
so  astonishing  as  the  gigantic  spike 
that  shoots  upward  from  the  compara- 
tively small  plant.  Last  May  I  came 
across  one  that  I  measured.  It  was  by 
no  means  the  tallest  to  be  found,  but 
the  spike  itself,  without  the  stalk,  meas- 
ured 15  feet  8  inches  in  height.  It  was 
70  inches  in  circumference  at  its  thick- 
est part.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  cut  so 
magnificent  a  specimen  down,  but  as  I 
wanted  to  count  the  flowers,  I  had  one 
of  my  men  fell  it  with  a  few  powerful 
blows  of  an  axe.  Counting  the  number 
of  flowers,  each  one  half  as  big  as  a 
man's  fist,  and  of  a  briUiant  yellow,  up- 
on a  piece  of  the  spine  3^  inches  long,  I 
estimated  the  total  at  24,120.     As  this 


piece  was  cut  out,  however,  from  the 
middle  and  thickest  part  of  the  spike, 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
u])per  end  of  the  plant,  wliere  the  flow- 
ers were  not  so  thick,  aud  surely  twenty 
thousand  would  be  within  the  truth. 
It  required  two  men  to  carry  it,  and 
as  they  walked  they  were  followed  ])\ 
humming  -  birds,  which  fearlessly  re- 
mained at  work  among  the  flowers  of 
what  they  evidently  considered  their 
private  garden.  They  might  have  to 
fly  miles  before  finding  such  another. 

So  far  as  animal  hfe  goes,  tracks  of 
coons  are  seen  everywhere  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrancas,  while  peccar\',  a 
species  of  pig,  may  be  met  with.  Ot- 
ter and  fish  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers, 
while  herons,  fish -hawks,  and  ducks 
are  the  noticeable  birds.  Animal  life 
is  not  rich  either  here  or  on  the  high- 
lands, where  deer,  lions,  bears,  rats,  and 
many  kinds  of  squirrels  are  fairly  com- 
mon. We  found  also  turkeys,  black- 
birds, crows,  green  parrots,  goat-suck- 
ers, and  now  and  then  the  brilliant  tro- 
gon.  There  are  also  many  sjoecies  of 
woodpeckers,  all  familiar  to,  and  named 
by,  the  Tarahumaris. 

The  natives  rightl}'  count  only  three 
seasons,  namely,  the  dry,  the  rainy,  and 
the  winter.  The  first  lasts  from  March 
till  June,  and  is  very  warm  and  windy. 
The  rains  set  in  as  soon  as  the  winds 
cease,  and  throughout  July  and  August 
one  can  generally  count  on  earh'  thun- 
der-storms and  heavy  rains  in  the  af- 
ternoon, while  the  mornings  are  very 
bright.  The  rains  do  not,  however,  ex- 
tend over  a  large  territory,  being  local 
in  character,  which  is  very  annoying  to 
the  agricultural  inhabitants,  who  often 
see  dark  clouds  rolling  up,  apparently 
full  of  moisture,  but  resulting  in  noth- 
ing but  gusts  of  wind.  The  Tarahumari 
himself  is  not  often  to  be  deceived,  for 
he  is  a  remarkable  prognosticator  of  the 
weather  and  is  often  consulted  by  the 
Mexicans  on  this  point.  Easterly  winds 
bring  the  rain.  In  the  winter  season 
there  are  constant  winds  from  the  south- 
east or  north,  somewhat  trying  until  you 
get  used  to  them.  Snow-faUs  in  winter 
are  by  no  means  unknown.  In  Guada- 
lupe-y-Calvo,  w^hich  lies  about  seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  latitude  twenty-six, 
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communication  with  the  outer  world  may 
sometimes  be  entirely  stopped  by  the 
snow,  which  is  more  than  three  feet 
deej).  The  Indians  when  intoxicated 
have  been  known  to  freeze  to  death  in 
the  snow. 

The  climate  of  the  Sierra,  although  not 
so  very  pleasant  on  account  of  the  winds, 
is  extremely  salubrious,  tlie  heat  never 
becoming  enervating,  as  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed 90°  F.,  while  the  nights  are  deh- 
ciously  cool.  Lung  diseases  are  un- 
known, and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  Sierra  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  tlie  reply  of  an  old  American  doc- 
tor, who  lives  in  the  now  almost  aban- 
doned mining  place,  Guadalupe-y-Calvo. 
AVhen  I  asked  him  to  give  his  experience 
as  to  the  health  of  the  people,  he  said  : 
•'  Well,  here  in  the  mountains,  it  is  dis- 
tressingly healthy.  Despite  a  comjDlete 
defiance  of  eveiT  hygienic  arrangement  ; 
with  the  graveyard,  a  tannery,  and  the 
sewers  at  the  river's  edge,  no  diseases 
originate  here.  When  cholera  reached 
the  moimtains,  some  years  ago,  nobody 
died  from  it.  People  simply  took  a  bath 
in  Mexican  fashion — a  cure  for  all  dis- 
eases—and recovered."  Down  in  the 
ban'anca,  where  the  heat  becomes  at 
times  excessive,  the  climate  is  very  far 
from  salubrious,  and  I  have  seen  even 
Indians  ill  -ss-ith  fever  and  ague,  con- 
tracted generally  in  the  rainy  season. 

Between  these  two  extremes  I  have 
never  exj^erienced  a  more  delightful  cli- 
mate than  upon  the  slopes  of  tlie  Sierra, 
down  toward  the  warm  countiy.  The 
air  is  pure  and  the  temperature  remark- 
ably even.  There  is  a  story  to  the  efiect 
that  a  Mexican  woman  who  settled  in 
that  part  of  the  country  broke  her  ther- 
mometer because  the  mercuiy  never 
seemed  to  move,  and  she  thought  that 
it  must  be  out  of  order.  AMien,  in  May, 
1  descended,  after  a  long  stay  in  the 
invigorating  and  windy  climate  of  the 
higher  Sierra,  down  into  the  mountain 
valleys  where  the  heathen  live,  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  reached  the  land  of  dreams,  al- 
though there  was  nothing  suggestive  of 
tropical  luxuriance  or  romance  in  this 
landscape,  whicli  impresses  one  chiefiy 
with  its  towering  mountains  and  vast 
slopes.  Grass  was  plentiful  among  the 
stones  and  rocks,  and  gi'oups  of  shrubs 
and  groves  of  fresh  green  trees  indicated 


where  the  gromid  was  moist  and  water 
was  to  be  foimd.  The  river  Fuerte  was 
still  two  thousand  feet  below  ;  but  what 
an  air  I  So  balmy  and  full  of  health ! 
I  had  caught  a  slight  cold  the  night  be 
fore  and  was  not  feeling  very  well  as  I 
dozed  on  the  back  of  my  sui*e-footed 
mule  as  he  worked  his  way  down  the 
valley  ;  but  the  sleep  and  that  dehght- 
ful  air  made  me  feel  well  again.  We 
found  water  in  a  small  dug-out  made 
by  the  Indians,  and  camped  under  a 
magnificent  fig-tree.  The  weather  was 
not  hot  even  during  the  aftenioon,  as  a 
soft  breeze  was  blowiug.  About  sunset 
it  died  out.  We  managed  to  get  a  meal, 
2)arily  of  figs,  that  night,  and  I  rolled 
myself  in  my  blanket  and  fell  asleep, 
vdih  nothing  to  disturb  me  but  the  bits 
of  figs  thrown  down  upon  us  by  the  bats, 
who  were  gorging  themselves  uj^on  the 
finiit  just  as  we  had  done. 

The  climate  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
is  remarkably  dry,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  there  has  been  an  unusual  drought, 
even  the  flat  stems  of  the  noj^al  having 
shrivelled  up.  It  is  astonishing  to  see 
trees  like  the  pithaya,  or  plants  Hke  the 
aloe,  api)arently  quite  unaffected  by  the 
drought.  The  last-named  plant  is  found 
on  the  sides  of  the  barrancas,  and  is  al- 
ways so  full  of  yellow  juice  that  it  drips 
when  you  break  the  leaves.  It  smeUs 
like  ham.  and  also  tastes  like  it.  This 
kind  of  aloe  is  just  as  good  as  the  ordi- 
nary medicinal  one. 

This  country  thus  comprises  the  high- 
lauds,  the  barrancas,  and  the  wild  slopes 
toward  the  west,  and  is  inhabited  by  the 
Tarahumaris,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
live  in  the  i:)ine-clad  plateaus.  These 
people  formerly  had  a  large  ten*itory, 
reaching  north  toward  Casas  Grandes, 
and  east  toward  Chihuahua.  At  pres- 
ent thev  are,  speaking  generally,  found 
between  the  latitudes  of  2oi"=  and  29°, 
from  the  pueblo  of  Temosachic  south 
toward  the  border  of  the  State  of  Du- 
rango.  Mexican  civiUzation  has  long  ago 
encroached  uj^on  their  territory,  and  even 
in  the  Sierra  Mexican  i*anche8  have  ab- 
.sorbed  the  best  part  of  the  soil.  In  the 
central  part,  however,  these  Indians  still 
have  absolute  dominion,  and  no  white 
man  dares  to  interfere  with  the  natives' 
right  to  the  soil.  The  tribe  is  one  of 
the  least  affected  by  advancing  civiliza- 
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tion.  Fire-arms  are  virtually  uiiknown 
among  them.  Nominally  the  majority 
are  Christians,  but  they  also  cUng-  to 
their  old  beliefs,  their  ancient  ceremo- 
nies and  dances.  Generally  some  of 
them  meet  on  Sundays  at  the  church  to 
hear  one  of  the  old  men  among  them 
say  prayers,  and  on  feast-days  they  min- 
gle their  heathen  dances  with  their  semi- 
Christian  ceremonial  and  sacrifice  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  world.  It  is  evident 
that  they  are  all  relapsing  into  heathen- 
ism. Their  churches  are  in  ruins,  and 
there  is  only  one  i:)adre  for  the  whole 
Tarahumari  country. 

At  their  church  ceremonies  they  may 
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sometimes  stand  silent,  the  men  on  one 
side,  women  on  the  other,  and  remain 
so  for  a  long  time,  because  there  is  no 
one  among  them  who  can  say  the  ro- 
sary. Christian  teaching  and  pagan 
worship  go  hand  in  hand.  A  few  of 
the  Indians  speak  a  little  Spanish,  but 
the  majoiity  do  not  ;  and  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  barrancas  are  found 
several  thousand  genuine  pagans,  called 
Gentiles  by  the  Mexicans,  who  do  not 
associate  with  the  so-caUed  Christians, 
and  who  do  not  understand  any  other 
language  than  their  own.  Viewing  the 
country  as  a  whole,  there  are  a  few 
trails  leading  from  the  places  of  com- 
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merce  on  the  lowLaiids  to  the  niiiiinc^ 
towns  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re  ;  one  can 
also  travel  on  the  more  or  less  desolate 
trails  alon^  the  broad,  pine-clad  high- 
lands from  north  to  south,  the  only 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  being 
the  mighty  barrancas,  which  generally 
force  the  traveller  to  hold  to  the  east, 
where,  at  their  beginning,  they  are  eas- 
ily crossed. 

I  selected  as  the  basis  of  my  opera- 
tions a  ranch  called  Guachochic,  an  In- 
dian name  that  means  "  many  herons." 
Several  settlers,  belonging  nearly  all  to 
the  same  family,  live  here  at  the  end  of 
the  largest  mesa  (plateau),  in  the  north- 
ern Sierra,  it  being  about  twelve  miles 
long  by  three  miles  wide,  and  bordered 
on  both  sides  by  stately  pine  forests. 
Many  Indian  families  live  on  the  mesa, 
or  rather  in  small  valleys  adjoining  it, 
near  some  little  water-hole.  They  are 
all  "  civilized "  here,  being  mostly  the 
servants  of  the  Mexicans. 

I  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  principal  man  in  Guachochic,  Don 
Miguel,  who  enjoys  the  rare  reputation 
of  being  just  and  helpful  toward  the 
Indians,  and,  as  a  large  land-owner,  is  a 
man  of  considerable  influence  among 
his  fellow-countrymen.  To  those  of 
them  that  are  in  need  he  lends  money 


had  taken  up  their  head-quarters  in  the 
old  adobe  cliurch,  and  were  helping 
themselves  to  the  buried  cash  of  the  in- 
habitants, he  rallied  the  terrorized  jico- 
ple,  gave  the  roljl^'rs  battle,  and  routed 
them  effectually.  He  ujiholds  author- 
it}'  against  lawlessness  and  wants  jus- 
tice to  have  its  course,  except  when  s(jme 
of  his  own  relatives  have  done  the  shoot- 
ing. I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  in  this 
regard  he  probably  was  not  blameless, 
but  his  good  deeds  to  the  needy  and 
oppressed,  whether  Mexican  or  Indian, 
should  make  us  bear  with  his  failings. 
Three  Mexicans,  who  had  no  authority 
to  do  so,  went  to  the  house  of  a  well-to- 
do  Indian,  recently  deceased,  and  told 
the  mourners  that  they  must  brew  beer 
and  kill  an  ox,  for  they  had  come  to 
divide  the  j^i'^H^^'^'^y  1^^^  annmg  the 
heirs,  and  had  to  have  good  things  to 
eat  and  drink  while  thus  occupied. 
Their  orders  were  promptly  obeyed ; 
but  on  their  departure  they  charged 
the  heirs,  as  their  fee,  three  oxen,  one 
bushel  of  corn,  and  some  silver  money. 
This  struck  the  simple  and  patient  In- 
dians as  being  rather  excessive  ;  for, 
what  would  then  be  left  to  divide  be- 
tween themselves?  So  they  went  to 
Don  Miguel  and  told  him  their  griev- 
ance.    I  do  not  know  of  anvbodv  else 
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on  liberal  terms  from  out  of  the  piles  who    would   have   gone   off  on  a   long 

of  silver  dollars  buried  under  the  floor  journey   for  the  sake   of  putting  poor 

of  his  house.     Robbers  know  from  sad  Indians  right  with  the  wily  white  man  ; 

experience  that  he  is  not  to  be  trifled  but  Don  Miguel  did  it. 
with.     Once  when  a  band  of  marauders        On  my  arrival  in  Guachochic  I  did 
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not  find  Don  Miguel  at  home,  but  I  met 
one  of  bis  two  sons,  wbo  also  lives  bere. 
"  I  am  tbe  postmaster,"  be  said,  proud- 
ly, step2)ing  forward  and  sbowing  me  at 
tbe  same  time  bis  credentials,  wbicb  be 
evidently  always  earned  in  bis  pocket. 
Tbe  mail  from  tbe  lowlands  to  tbe  min- 
ing towns  passes  over  tbis  j^lace,  and 
tbe  mail-carrier  sleej^s  at  bis  bouse, 
bringing-  also,  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  year, 
a  few  letters  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbis 
part  of  tbe  country.  We  soon  entered 
into  conversation  about  postal  matters, 
wbicb  naturally  interested  me  greatly, 
as  I  was  anxious  to  bear  as  often  as  pos- 
sible from  tbe  outside  world.  I  after- 
ward learned  tbat  be  bad  some  very 
original  ideas  about  bis  duties  as  post- 
master. Letters  are  rare  in  tbat  remote 
part  of  tbe  country,  and  being  desirous 
of  knowing  wbat  was  going  on  among 
bis  neighbors,  be  was  in  the  habit  of 
satisfying  bis  curiosity  by  opening  let- 
ters. Not  tbat  be  destroyed  them  ;  be 
always  very  coolly  handed  them   over 

opened,  wbicb  nat- 
urally was  thought 
rather  high-handed 
on  bis  part  and  not 
altogether  looked 
upon  with  favor. 

He  said  be  bad 
heard  that  I  could 
cure  people.  To  be 
a  doctor  means  to 
the  Mexican  j^eas- 
antry  a  comprehen- 
sion of  all  useful 
knowledge  in  tbis 
world.  He  looked 
at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, and,  with  a 
queer,  hesitating 
expression  in  his 
face,  blurted  out  : 
"  Can  you  cut  out 
trousers  ?  "  For 
some  time  be  bad 
bad  a  piece  of  cloth 
in  his  house,  and 
be  would  pay  me 
well  if  I  could  help 
him  to  have  it  made 
into  trousers.  I 
have  frequently 
been  asked  to  mend 
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macbines,  and  to  make  prognostications 
of  the  weather.  One  of  my  companions, 
deeply  oflended  a  man  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  know  bow  to  make  apple-jack. 
"  It  is  only  because  you  do  not  want  ta 
tell,"  be  said.  Tbe  good  people  are  as- 
tonished and  hurt  at  one's  confession  of 
inability  to  help  in  such  matters.  It  is 
the  old  belief  in  the  medicine-man  that 
still  survives  in  the  minds  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  they,  therefore,  also  look  ujion 
doctors  with  much  greater  respect  than 
ujjon  other  persons. 

When,  next  day,  I  visited  him  at  bi& 
office,  this  healthy-looking,  rosy-cheeked 
man  suddenly,  -without  saying  a  word, 
took  bold  of  my  hand  and  pressed  it 
against  his  head  for  a  little  while.  He 
then,  all  the  time  in  silence,  carried  my 
band  backward  and  brought  my  fingers 
in  contact  with  a  small  protuberance  on 
bis  back  ;  now  was  tbe  chance  of  find- 
ing out  whatever  was  tbe  matter  with 
him  \ 

By  tbe  kind  arrangement  of  Don 
Miguel  I  installed  tbe  greater  part  of 
my  baggage  in  one  of  his  bouses,  and 
as  Guacbocbic  is  very  centrally  located 
for  excursions  in  different  directions,  I 
considered  this  ranch  as  a  kind  of  bead- 
quarters  where,  on  coming  back  from 
tours  lasting  from  two  to  five  months,  I 
Avould  store  the  collections  made,  and 
where  I  also  kept  a  small  stock  of  trad- 
ing material.  Besides  tbe  Indians  I  have 
generally  bad  one  or  two  Mexicans  with 
me,  who  took  care  of  tbe  mules  and 
also  acted  as  interpreters.  On  two  oc- 
casions I  took  only  Indians  because  twa 
of  them  understood  some  Spanish.  Dur- 
ino-  the  later  months  of  mv  stav  I  found 
it  difficult  to  secure  even  corn  enough 
to  supj^ort  myself  and  my  men.  As  I 
have  already  said,  tbe  country  has  suf- 
fered from  drought  for  three  consecu- 
tive years,  tbe  croj^s  failing  or  proving 
insufficient.  In  many  places  tbe  In- 
dians border  upon  a  state  of  starvation. 
It  would  sometimes  cost  me  a  whole 
day's  work  to  secure  as  much  as  one  al- 
mud  of  maize,  tbat  is,  exactly  enough 
for  four  men  to  eat  in  one  day. 

These  Indians  are  difficult  to  study,  a& 
they  are  very  shy  and  timid,  and,  with  a 
true  Indian  trait  of  character,  extremeh" 
distrustful  of  strangers.     In  Cusarare, 
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in  the  month  of  March,  T\hen  we  were 
photographinof  them  dunng  the  process 
of  their  peculiar  administration  of  jus- 
tice by  flogging,  they  submitted  to  be 
gazed  at  and  to  have  their  pictures 
taken,  without,  of  course,  imderstand- 
ing  what  it  all  meant.  Our  interpreter 
S23oke  well  for  us,  and  we  separated 
aj^parently  fiiends.  Their  minds  had, 
however,  become  uneasy,  and  messen- 
gers were  sent  in  eveiy  direction  with 
words  of  warning  against  some  white 
people  behaving  in  a  strange  manner, 
and  probably  bent  uj^on  taking  their 
country,  as  there  was  a  great  number 
of  them. 

Later  on,  in  May,  we  were  staying  in 
Yoquibo,  a  good  way  farther  south,  and 
we  had  one  day  taken  out  from  a  cave 
four  skulls,  which  had  been  left  lying 
near  my  tent.  The  Indians  did  not  trust 
us  very  far,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  a  guide  could  be 
secured.  At  last  an  elderly  man  had 
been  found  wiUing  to  go  with  us.     At 


dusk  he  was  sitting  quietly  eating  his 
supper,  when  the  tall  figure  of  our 
Swedish  friend,  Mr.  Hartmann,  the  bot- 
anist of  our  expedition,  appeared  on 
the  scene,  coming  down  from  his  tent 
in  the  chilly  evening  wrapped  up  in  a 
United  States  military  overcoat.  He 
had  neglected  to  have,  as  we  others  had 
done,  the  gilt  buttons  exchanged  for 
ordinary  ones,  and  he  probably,  to  the 
Indian,  looked  very  martial  and  threat- 
ening as  he  ajDproached  us  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  moon.  His  appeai-ance  had, 
at  any  rate,  a  most  unexpected  effect 
upon  our  Indian  guide,  who  suddenly 
jumped  to  his  feet,  dropped  his  blan- 
ket, and  started  off,  swiftly  as  a  deer, 
splashing  through  the  water  and  disap- 
pearing among  the  hills.  That  was  the 
last  we  ever  saw  of  him.  This  man 
imagined  that  a  soldier  was  coming  to 
seize  him  and  kill  him,  and  that  the 
meat  pot  in  which  he  was  going  to  be 
cooked  was  already  on  the  fire  ready 
for  him,  while  the  skulls  of  other  un- 
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fortunates  that  had  been  eaten  were  I3'- 
ing  around.  He  had,  besides,  a  bad 
conscience  in  the  presence  of  soldiers, 
as  he  had,  while  drunk,  killed  his  wife, 
father,  and  brother,  and  had  been  im- 
prisoned in  Batopilas,  whence  he  had 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  the 
bullets  sent  after  him  by  the  soldiers 
having  missed  their  mark. 

After  this  unfortunate  occurrence  the 
Indians  sent  messengers  all  over  the 
Sierra,  warning  everybody  against  the 
man  -  eaters  who  were  coming,  and  I 
was  seriously  impeded  by  their  foolish 
belief,  finding,  on  our  farther  march, 
their  ranches  deserted  before  our  ar- 
rival— women  and  children  screaming 
and  hiding  themselves  as  soon  as  they 
caught  a  glimj)se  of  us.  Several  months 
after  this  incident,  when  the  Indians 
were  becoming  quite  reconciled  to  me, 
I  was  taken  to  task  for  having  dug  out 
the  skulls  from  the  caves,  which,  the 
Indians  reasoned,  could  only  have  been 
done  for  the  purj^ose  of  bewitching 
them.  My  Mexican  companion,  whom 
I  on  this  occasion  sent  to  negotiate 
with  them,  informed  them,  of  his  own 
accord,  that  it  had  been  done  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  the  people  to  whom  the 
skulls  belonged  had  been  properly  bap- 
tized, an  explanation,  no  doubt,  equally 
satisfactory  to  himself  as  to  the  Indians. 
I   knew   I  should  do  better  travelling 


alone  among  them,  and  I  felt  sure  that 
some  day  I  should  gain  their  confidence. 
Certainly,  at  first,  wherever  I  came,  they 
feared  me  as  the  man  who  ate  pregnant 
women  and  babies  and  green  com  — no 
other  food ;  but,  gradually,  my  diffi- 
culties subsided. 

The  latter  part  of  the  dry  season, 
which  lasts  from  April  to  June,  is  a 
most  trying  time  for  travelling,  both 
for  man  and  beast,  as  tlie  Indians  every 
year  at  that  time  set  the  grass  on  fire, 
and  the  whole  country  seenis  enveloped 
in  smoke ;  only  accidentally  may  some 
grass  be  left,  and  travelling  is  made  al- 
most an  impossibility.  But  all  tliis 
smoke  is  necessary,  the  Indians  think, 
in  order  to  produce  rain.  I  had,  for 
some  time,  been  waiting  in  vain  in 
Guachochic  for  the  rain  to  begin  ;  for 
after  a  few  rainy  days  the  new  grass 
comes  up  very  quickh'.  At  last  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  start,  under  any  circum- 
stances, on  a  long  excursion  toward  the 
southeast.  In  the  end  of  June  I  there- 
fore selected  a  few  of  my  animals  that 
had  suffered  the  least,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  get  several  hours  of  heavy 
rain  on  the  very  day  of  my  start.  For 
a  couple  of  months  afterward  the  rain 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  pursue  me  wher 
ever  I  went,  which  was  not  always  pleas- 
ant to  me,  but  decidedly  so  to  the  Indi- 
ans, whose  whole  life  is  one  prayer  for 
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Tarahumari   Woman  Carrying  Water. 


rain  in  this  dry 
country.  They  as- 
sociated my  move- 
ments \vith  the 
rain,  and,  owing 
to  this  belief,  were 
sorry  when  I  part- 
ed with  them. 
They  began  to 
take  a  delight  in 
posing  before  the 
mysterious  came- 
ra, which,  they  im- 
agined, had,  after 
all,  turned  out  to 
lie  so  powerful  a 
r  a  i  n  -  m  a  k  e  r.  I 
heard  no  more  of 
their  excuses  for 
not  wanting  to 
be  photograjDhed, 
that  it  w  o  u  1  d 
cause  their  death ; 
that  their  god 
would  be  angry ; 
or  any  general  un- 
willingness, as  expressed  in  the  words  of 
an  Indian,  who  told  me  that  he  did  not 
owe  me  anything,  and  therefore  did  not 
care  to  do  it. 

After  thus  succeeding  in  doing  away 
w^ith  their  foolish  fears  and  convincing 
them  that  my  inclinations  were  not  can- 
nibalistic, I  established  relations  of  con- 
fidence, and  got  on  splendidly  with  them. 
In  some  places  I  was  looked  uj^oi^  ^s  a 
kind  of  demi-god,  powerful  in  securing 
benefits — rain,  crops,  health,  etc. — which 
cost  them  so  much  eftbrt  in  the  way  of 
prayers  and  dances.  I  always 
gave  ^dsitors  something  to  eat 
— my  invariable  rule — and  that 
went  a  great  way  with  them  in 
making  friends.  The  Indian 
loses  shyness  at  once  when  well 
fed,  and  a  gift  of  corn  I  found 
more  eloquent  than  long 
speeches.  Thanks  to  my  pack- 
and  riding-mules,  which  car- 
ried my  tent,  bedding,  camera, 
collections,  etc.,  I  was  enabled 
to  take  along  some  trading 
material  in  the  shape  of  com, 
cotton-cloth,  glass  beads,  etc. 
But  whenever  I  went  into  the 
barrancas  I  left  my  mules  and 
cargo  at  a   safe  place  in  the 


highlands,  and  took  only  necessaiy 
stores  which  could  be  carried  on  the 
backs  of  three  or  four  Indians.  AYe 
slept  under  a  Stone,  or  a  tree,  or  wher- 
ever chance  guided  us,  dejjending  for 
food  chiefly  upon  the  Indians.  My  sta- 
ple food  for  the  last  fourteen  months 
has  been  Indian  corn,  maize  in  all  kinds 
of  Indian  fashion,  from  corn-cakes  {tor- 
tillas) to  the  grains  simply  roasted  ujion 
a  piece  of  broken  crockery  over  the  tire. 
Having  the  happy  faculty  of  liking  most 
aboriginal  dishes,  I  have  often  resorted 
to  the  herbs  and  roots  eaten  by  the  In- 
dians, in  a  cooked  or  crude  state,  and 
have  found  some  of  them  very  palatable. 
Any  one  who  wants  to  make  researches 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
will  have  to  depend  upon  the  produce 
of  the  country,  and  must  be  able  to 
make  the  best  of  what  Mexicans  and  In- 
dians can  furnish,  unless  provisions  have 
been  carried  out  from  the  stari.  Pre- 
served goods  may  be  carried,  but  they 
are  heavy,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  months 
to  get  a  new  supply,  besides  which  the 
Indians  are  not  willing  carriers. 

This  tribe  lives  in  many  different  kinds 
of  habitations,  the  variety  of  which  is 
very  remarkable.  The  majority  use  a 
kind  of  house  consisting  of  a  framework 
of  four  i)oles,  on  ^vliich  rests  a  roof  made 
of  a  double  layer  of  pine-boards.  Tow- 
ard this  framework  lean  the  slanting 
walls  of  loose  boards.  To  get  in  and 
out,  the  Indian  simj^ly  removes  a  few  of 
the  boards,  which  thus  constitute  a  sort 
of  door.  In  more  perfect  houses  a 
crude  stone-wall  is  found  between  the 


Usual  Crouching  Position  of  Tarahumaris. 
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Large   Inhabited  Cave  near  Cusarare,  showing  Storehouses  and   Parapet. 
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Side  Vie\«  of  a  Permanently  Inhabited  Tarahumari  Cave   near  Nararachlc. — Storehouses  in   background 


four  posts,  and  sometimes  logs  or  a 
stockade  of  posts  are  used  as  walls,  in 
whicli  case  there  is  a  doorway  left,  rare- 
ly fitted  with  a  door.  In  some  of  these 
houses  there  is  found  a  species  of  vesti- 
bule, consisting  of  rough  boards  leaning 
toward  the  door  side  of  the  house  ;  this 
as  a  protection  from  the  wind. 

There  are  also  regular  log-houses  with 
doors,  but  no  door-jambs.  Where  the 
climate  is  genial,  are  found  mere  '•  lean- 
tos  "  of  thatched  grass,  the  sides  consist- 
ing of  grass  or  palm  leaves.  Sometimes 
their  houses  consist  simply  of  a  roof  of 
boards  or  thatch,  or  even  earth,  resting 
on  four  poles.  Again  they  are  merely 
sheds,  consisting  of  a  roof  of  thatch 
running  down  to  the  gi'ound.  Such  hab- 
itations, without  walls,  are  used  as  tem- 
porary abodes,  particularly  while  watch- 
ing the  cora,  in  order  to  keep  away  do- 
mestic and  wild  dogs,  beai-s,  and  crows. 
In  the  pueblos  the  Tarahumaris  live  in 
houses  made  with  stones  and  adobe. 

But  in  this  country  of  weathered 
porphyry  and  interstratified  sandstone, 
where  natural  caves  and  shelters  are 
numerous,  the  Tarahumaris  also  make 
a  free  use  of  such  habitations  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  may  properly  be 
4G 


termed  the  living  cave-dweDei*s    of  the 
Ameiican  continent. 

Some  of  them  are  permanent  cave- 
dwellers,  for  there  are  barrancas  and  ar- 
royos  where  cave-dwellers  may  always 
be  found  ;  but  most  of  the  Tarahuma- 
ris are  only  temi^orarily  so.  The  so- 
called  Christian  Tarahumari  on  the 
highlands  lives  dunng  the  winter  in  the 
villages  or  pueblos,  while  he  spends 
the  rest  of  the  year  at  his  ranch  in  the 
mountains,  living  in  wooden  or  stone 
hovels,  described  above,  or  in  caves. 
Many  Indians  do  not  come  to  the  vil- 
lages at  all,  as  the  missionaries  taught 
them  to  do,  but  go  into  caves  in  the 
winter,  se  encuevan,  as  the  Mexicans 
say.  Thus  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Namrachic  many  Christians  are  cave- 
dwellers  during  the  winter,  but  in  sum- 
mer most  of  them  leave  the  caves  for 
fear  of  the  scoi-pions,  tarantulas,  "vina- 
grones  "  (ieb/jjhoni'M),  which  in  the  wann 
weather  frequent  the  rocks.  Within  the 
memory  of  man  many  caves  have  been 
abandoned  for  good,  owing  to  the  en- 
croachment of  the  Mexicans  upon  the 
land  of  the  Tarahumaris,  the  latter  dis- 
liking the  neighborhood  of  white  men. 
As  regards  the  pagans  (Gentiles),  who 
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still  in  considerable  numbers  are  found 
in  the  remote  barrancas  very  dillicull  of 
access,  they  all  love  caves,  but  their 
mode  of  life  is  shifting.  Tliey  plant 
corn  high  upon  the  crests  of  the  bar- 
rancas in  March,  and  when  the  rain  be- 
gins in  June  and  July  they  descend 
into  the  canon  to  plant  corn  there. 
Subsequently  they  harvest,  first  upon 
the  high  ridges,  then  in  the  barrancas, 
where  they  retire  for  the  winter  to  enjoy 
the  warm  temperature,  living  on  the  crest 
— often  in  wooden  shelters,  and  down  in 
the  canons  mostly  in  caves,  or  under  a 
big  stone  or  a  tree,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  have  seen  heathens  living  in  wood- 
en shelters  near  their  corn-fields,  while 
only  five  hundred  feet  lower  down  they 
had  a  large  cave  where  they  found  it 
more  pleasant  to  spend  the  winter ;  but 
generally  the  caves  used  as  winter-resorts 
are  found  much  farther  from  the  high 
ridges.  Heat  is  no  drawback  to  a  Tara- 
humari,  and  therefore  per- 
manent cave-dwellers  may 
be  found  even  down  in  the 
hot  barrancas. 

The  heathen  in  the  bar- 
rancas cultivates  corn,  beans, 
and  tobacco,  but  upon  a 
small  scale,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  soil  is  scarce  and  he 
has  to  build  stone-walls  in 
order  to  retain  his  scanty 
supply  and  add  to  it  what- 
ever the  rains  rushing  down 
the  mountain  -  sides  may 
bring.  In  that  way  small 
terraces  are  formed,  exactly 
of  the  same  kind  to  be  seen 
so  often  farther  north  in  the 
Sierra  a^d  in  the  Southwest 
of  the  United  States,  aban- 
doned ages  and  ages  ago. 

The  greatest  number  of 
inhabited  caves  is  found  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Sierra 
toward  Sinaloa.  It  is  seldom 
indeed  that  the  caves  are  im- 
proved. I  have,  in  a  few 
cases,  seen  partitions  of  stone 
and  adobe  in  them,  but  they 
never  reach  the  top  of  the 
cave.  The  most  common 
improvement  is  a  loose 
stone-wall  in  front  of  the  cave,  as  high 
as  a  man's  breast,  as  a  shelter  against 


the  wind.  Tlie  caves  are  rarely  found 
in  inaccessible  jjlaces,  like  some  in  the 
United  States  ;  if  they  are  ditiicult  of 
access,  they  are  made  accessible  by 
one  or  two  wooden  ladders,  or  rather 
notched  trunks  of  trees.  The  caves  are 
always  found  apart,  at  a  distance  of 
from  one  hundred  yards  to  a  mile  or 
more.  I  heard  of  one  arroyo  where  six 
can  be  seen  at  the  same  time,  only 
from  thirty  to  fifty  yards  apart,  but 
this  is  a  rare  case.  It  is  also  rare  to 
find  more  than  one  family  living  in  the 
same  cave  ;  if  so,  the  people  are  always 
near  relatives. 

AVhen  the  caves  are  peimanently  in- 
habited they  are  fitted  up,  as  are  their 
houses,  wath  the  same  utensils,  the  grind- 
ing-stones,  baskets,  and  jars.  The  fire  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  cave,  and  the  fioor 
is  often  cemented  with  adobe.  I  once 
saw  a  species  of  parapet  built  of  stone 
gravel,  terraced,  on  a  level  with  the  fioor 


On   the   Highlands— Sierra   Madre. 


of  the  cave,  so  as  to  extend  the  cave  s 
area.     The  storehouses,  so  necessary  to 
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the  household  life  of  the  Tarahumaris 
for  storing  corn  and  clothing,  are  never 
missing  in  the  caves.  They  are  built  of 
stone  and  adobe  along  the  inner  walls, 
and  serve  as  big  closets.  The  largest 
inhabited  cave  I  have  seen,  was  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet  in  depth.  If  the 
caves  are  very  deep,  the  Indian  lives 
near  the  mouth.  Never  do  they  exca- 
vate caves  or  holes  for  habitation. 

Although  the  Tarahumari  is  not  no- 
madic, his  life  is  shifting.  He  removes 
his  domestic  animals  according  to  sea- 
son, and  plants  corn  in  different  locali- 
ties, mo\ing  accordingly.  On  the  high- 
lands the  Tarahumari  is  certainly  more 
permanent,  and  here  the  best  wooden 
houses  are  found.  Here  they  may  even 
be  found  living  in  ranches  of  from  five 
to  six  families.  One  ranch  had  twenty- 
five  families,  but  even  here  on  the  high- 
lands, a  Tarahumari  never  lives  all  his 
life  in  the  same  house  ;  if  any  one  dies 
the  house  is  pulled  down  and  removed. 
Sometimes  the  Tarahumari  moves  his 
house  away  because  the  site  is  a  good 
one  for  planting  com,  the  earth  having 
been  enriched  by  habitation.  A  man 
who  had  built  quite  a  good  house  left  it, 
because  he  found  that  the  sun  did  not 
shine  sufficiently  upon  it.  There  may 
be  also  other  reasons,  known  only  to 
themselves,  for  moving,  because  in  some 
parts  families  have  been  known  to  move 
their  habitations  ten  times  a  year.  A 
peculiar  custom  among  the  Tarahumaris 
is  that  at  night  the  father  and  mother 
will  leave  the  house  or  cave  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  children,  while  they 
go  to  sleep  under  a  tree,  in  the  shelter 


of   the    storehouse,    or   in   some    other 
cave,  according  to  convenience. 

Are  these  cave-dwellers  related  to  the 
ancient  cliflf-dwellers  of  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  and  north- 
ern Mexico  ?  Decidedly  not.  Their  very 
aversion  to  living  more  than  one  family 
in  a  cave,  and  their  lack  of  sociability 
marks  a  strong  contrast  with  the  an- 
cient chff-dwellers  who  were  by  nature 
gregarious.  The  fact  that  people  live  in 
caves  is  in  itself  extremely  interesting, 
but  this  alone  does  not  prove  any  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  ancient 
cliff-dwellers.  Although  the  Tarahu- 
mari is  very  intelligent,  he  is  backward 
in  the  arts  and  industries.  His  pot- 
tery is  exceedingly  crude,  as  compared 
with  the  work  found  in  the  old  cliff- 
dwellings,  and  its  decoration  is  infan- 
tile as  contrasted  with  the  cliff-dwellers' 
work.  The  cliff-dwellers  brought  the  art 
of  decoration  to  a  comj^aratively  high 
state,  as  shown  in  the  relics  found  in 
their  dwellings.  But  the  cave-dweller 
of  to-day  shows  no  suggestion  of  such 
skill.  Moreover,  he  is  utterl}"  devoid  of 
the  architectural  gift,  which  resulted  in 
the  remarkable  rock  structures  of  the 
early  cliff-dwellers.  These  peojile,  so 
far  as  concerns  their  cave-dwelling  hab- 
its, cannot  be  ranked  above  troglodytes. 

When,  in  the  next  articles,  I  shall 
treat  of  their  life,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  sur^'ive  among  this  ancient  people, 
who  were  probably  cave-dwellers  long  be- 
fore the  races  in  Arizona  and  Xew  ^lex- 
ico  took  to  the  cliffs,  customs  which  go 
far  to  explain  practices  found  among 
other  Indian  tribes  in  obsolete  or  less 
intelligible  forms. 


Tarahumari    Woman   Grinding   Corn. 
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RUBBING    AGAINST    MEN 

BOUT  three  in  the 
afternoon  on   the 
last  day  of  the  year 
John    March   was 
in  the  saddle  lop- 
y    ing  down  from 
\        -5«55— 5fc-^    ^^  Widewood. 
^^^^^^j;^^     <^^^  He   was    think- 

ing of  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  the  furtherance 
of  his  enterprise  :  the  stubborn  hostility 
of  the  Sandstone  County  mountaineers. 
To  the  gentlest  of  them  it  meant  changes 
that  would  make  game  scarcer  and  cir- 
cumscribe and  belittle  their  consciously 
small  and  circumscribed  lives  ;  to  the 
wilder  sort  it  meant  an  invasion  of 
aliens  who  had  never  come  before  for 
other  purpose  than  to  break  up  their 
stills  and  drag  them  to  jail.  As  he  came 
out  into  the  Susie  and  Pussie  pike  he 
met  a  frowsy  pinew^oodsman  astride  a 
mule,  returning  into  the  hills. 
"  Howdy,  Enos."  They  halted. 
"  Howdy,  Johnnie.  Well,  ef  you  ain't 
been  a-swappin'  critters  ag'in,  to  be  sho' ! 
Looks  mighty  much  like  jo\x  a-chawed 
this  time,  less'n  this  critter  an'  the  one 
you  had  both  deceives  they  looks  a 
pow'ful  sight." 

John  expressed  himself  unalarmed 
and  asked  the  news. 

"  I  ain't  pick  up  much  news  in  the 
Susie,"  said  Enos.  "  Jeff-Jack's  house 
beginnin'  to  look  mos'  done.  Scan'lous 
fine  house  !  Mawnstus  hayndy,  havin' 
it  jined'n'  right  on,  sawt  o',  to  old  Hal- 
liday's  that  a  way.  Johnnie,  why  don't 
you  marry  ?  You  kin  do  it  ;  the  gal 
fools  ain't  all  peg  out  yit." 

"No,"  laughed  John,  "nor  they  ain't 
the  worst  kind,  either." 

"  Thass  so  ;  the  wuss  kine  is  the  fel- 
lers 'at  don't  marry  'em.  Why,  ef  I  was 
you,  I'd  have  a  wife  as  pooty  as  a  speckle' 
hound  pup,  an'  yit  one  'at  could  build 
biscuits  an'  cook  coffee,  too  !  An'  I'd 
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jess  quile  down  at  home  in  my  sock 
feet  an'  never  git  up,  lessen  it  wus  to 
eat  aw  to  go  to  bed.  I  wouldn't  be  a 
cavortin'  an'  a  projeckin'  aroun'  tryiii'  to 
settle  up  laynds  which  they  got  too 
many  settlehs  on  'em  now,  an'  ef  you 
bring  niggehs  we'll  kill  'em,  an'  ef  you 
bring  white  folks  we'll  make  'em  wish 
they  was  dead." 

The  two  men  smiled  good-naturedly. 
March  knew  every  word  besjDoke  the 
general  spirit  of  Enos's  neighbors  and 
kin  ;  men  who  believed  the  world  was 
flat  and  would  trust  no  man  who  didn't ; 
who,  in  their  own  forests,  would  shoot 
on  sight  any  stranger  in  store  clothes  ; 
who  ate  with  their  boots  off  and  died 
with  them  on. 

"  Reckon  I  got  to  risk  it,"  said 
John  ;  "  can't  always  tell  how  things  '11 
go." 

"  Thass  so,"  drawled  Enos.  "  An'  yit 
women  folks  seem  like  evm  they  think 
they  kin.  I  hear  Grannie  Sugg,  a-ridin' 
home  fum  church,  'How  ef  Johnnie 
March  bring  air  railroad  'ithin  ten  mile' 
o'  her,  he  better  leave  his  medjer  'ith 
the  cofiin  man." 

"  Tell  her  howdy  for  me,  will  you, 
Enos  ? "  said  John  ;  and  Enos  said  he 
would. 

Deeply  absorbed,  but  clear  in  bloody 
resolve,  March  walked  his  horse  down 
the  turnpike  in  the  cold  sunshine  and 
blustering  air.  He  heard  his  name  and 
looked  back  ;  had  he  first  recognized 
the  kindly  voice  he  would  not  have 
turned,  but  fled,  like  a  parilet  at  sight 
of  the  hawk,  from  Parson  Tombs. 

"  Howdy,  John  !  Ought  to  call  you 
Mister  March,  I  reckon,  but  you  know 
I  never  baptized  you  Mister."  They 
moved  on  together.    "  How's  yo'  maw  ?  " 

John  said  she  was  about  as  usual  and 
asked  after  the  parson's  folks. 

"  O  they  all  up,  thank  the  Lawd.  ^Ir. 
March,  this  is  the  Lawd's  doin'  an'  mali- 
vellous  in  ow  eyes,  meetin'  up  with  you 
this  way.  I  was  prayin'  faw  it  as  I 
turned  the  bend  in  the  road !  He's  sent 
me  to  you,  Mr.  March,  I  feel  it !  " 
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Marcli  showed  distress,  but  the  parson 
continued  bright. 

"I  jest  been  up  to  get  Brotheh  Gar- 
net to  come  he'p  us  in  ow  protracted 
meet'n'  an'  to  arrans^e  to  let  the  colleore 
boys  come  when  they  begin  school  ag'in, 
day  after  to-morrow\  Mr.  March,  I  wish 
you'd  come,  won't  you  ?  to-night !  " 

"  I  couldn't  very  well  come  to-night, 
]VIi\  Tombs.  I  —  I  apj)rove  of  such 
meetings.  I  think  it's  a  very  pleasant 
way  to  pass — "  he  reddened.  "  But  I'm 
too  bus}' " 

"Tliis  is  business,  I^Ir.  March  !  The 
urgentest  kind  !  It's  the  sj^irit's  call !  It 
may  never  call  again,  brotheh  !  What  if 
in  some  more  convenient  season  Gawd 
should  mawk  when  yo'  fear  cometh  ?  " 

The  young  man  drooped  like  a  horse 
in  the  rain,  and  the  pastor,  mistaking 
endurance  for  contrition,  pressed  his 
plea.  "You  know,  the  holy  book  says. 
Come,  faw  all  things  ah  now  ready  ;  it 
don't  say  all  things  will  ever  be  ready 
again  !  The  p'esumption  is  they  won't ! 
O  my  dear  young  brotheh,  there's  a 
wrath  to  come — real — awful — everlast- 
ing— O  flee  from  it !  Come  to  the  flow- 
ing foimtain !  One  plunge  an'  yo'  saved  ! 
Johnnie — do  I  make  too  free  ?  I've  been 
prayin'  faw  you  by  name  faw  years  !  '* 

"  O  you  hadn't  ought  to  have  done 
that,  sir  !     I  wa'n't  worth  it." 

"  Ah !  yes  you  air !  Johnnie,  I've 
watched  yo'  ev'y  step  an'  stumble  all 
yo'  days.  I've  had  faith  faw  you  when 
many  a  one  was  sayin'  you  w^as  jess 
bound  to  go  to  the  bad — which  you 
know  it  did  look  that  way,  brotheh. 
But,  s'  I,  Satan's  a-siftin'  of  him  !  He's 
in  the  gall  o'  bitterness  jess  as  I  was  at 
his  age ! " 

"You!  Ha-ha!  Why,  my  dear  Mr. 
Tombs,  you  don't  know  who  you're 
talking  about ! " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  brotheh.  I  was  jess  so  ! 
An',  s'  I,  he'll  2^ nil  through  !  His  moth- 
eh's  prayers  '11  prevail,  evm  if  mine 
don't !  An'  now,  when  ev'y  body  sees 
you  a-changin'  faw  the  better " 

"  Better  !     Great  Sc " 

"  Yes,  an'  yet  'ithout  the  least  sign  o' 
conversion — I  sav,  s'  I,  it's  restrainin' 
grace!  Ah!  don't  I  know?  Next  '11 
come  savin'  grace,  an'  then  repentance 
unto  life.  Straight  is  the  way  an'  I  can 
see  right  up  it !  " 


"Why,  Mr.  Tombs,  you're  utterly 
wrong !  I've  only  learned  a  Httle  man- 
ners and  a  little  sense.  All  that's  ever 
restrained  me,  sir,  was  lack  of  sand. 
The  few  bad  things  I've  kept  out  of, 
I  kept  out  of  simply  because  I  knew  if  I 
went  into  'em  I'd  bog  do^^-n.  It's  not  a 
haK  houi'  since  I'd  have  Hked  first-rate 
to  be  worse  than  I  am,  but  I  didn't  have 
the  sand  for  that,  either.  Why,  sir,  I'm 
worse  to-day  than  I  ever  was,  only  it's 
deej^er  hid.  If  men  went  to  convict 
camps  for  what  they  are,  instead  of  what 
they  do,  I'd  be  in  one  now." 

"  Conviction  of  sin !  Praise  Gawd, 
brotheh,  you've  got  it !  O  bring  it  to- 
night to  the  inquirer's  seat !  " 

But  the  convicted  sinner  interinipted, 
with  a  superior  smile :  "  I've  no  in- 
quiries to  offer,  Mr.  Tombs.  I  know 
the  plan  of  salvation,  sir,  perfectly  1 
We're  all  totally  depraved,  and  would 
be  damned  on  Adam's  account  if  we 
wa'n't,  for  we've  lost  communion  with 
God  and  are  liable  to  all  the  miseries  of 
this  life,  to  death  itself  and  the  pains  of 
heU  forever;  but  God  out  of  his  mere 
good  pleasui'e  having  elected  some  to 
everlasting  life,  the  rest  of  us — O  I  know- 
it  hke  a-b-c !  Mother  taught  it  to  me 
before  I  could  read.  Yes,  I  must,  with 
grief  and  hatred  of  my  sin,  turn  from  it 
unto  God — certainly — because  God  hav- 
ing first  treated  the  innocent  as  if  he 
were  guilty,  is  TAilling  now  to  treat  the 
guilty  as  if  he  were  innocent,  which  is 
all  right  because  of  God's  sovereignty 
over  us,  his  propriety  in  us,  and  the 
zeal  he  hath  for  his  own  worship — 
O 

"  But,  Mr.  Tombs,  what's  the  use, 
sir?  Some  things  I  can  rejjent  of,  but 
some  I  can't.  I'm  expecting  a  letter 
to-day  tha'll  almost  certainly  be  a  favor- 
able answer  to  an  extensive  proposition 
I've  made  for  opening  up  my  whole  tract 
of  land.  Now,  I've  just  been  told  by 
one  of  my  squatters  that  if  I  bring  set- 
tlers up  there  he'll  kill  'em.  Well,  d' 
you  s'pose  I  won't  kill  him  the  minute 
he  lifts  a  hand  to  try  it  ?  "  The  speak- 
er's eyes  widened  pleasantly.  He  re- 
sumed : 

"  There's  another  man  do^n  here. 
He's  set  his  worm-eaten  heart  on  some- 
thing— perfect  right  to  do  it.  I've  no 
right  to  say  he  sha'n't.     But  I  do.     I'm 
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just  honing  to  see  liim  to  tell  liiiii  that 
if  he  values  his  health  he'll  drop  that 
scheme,  at  the  close  of  the  year  which 
closes  to-da}'." 

"O  John,  is  that  what  yo'  father  - 1 
don't  evm  say  yo'  pious  mother — taught 
you  to  be  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  my  father  begged  me  to  be 
like  my  mother.  And  I  tried,  sir,  I  tried 
hard  !  No  use  ;  I  had  to  quit.  Strange 
part  is  I've  got  along  better  ever  since. 
Bat  now,  s'pose  I  should  repent  these 
things.  'Twouldn't  do  any  good,  sir. 
For,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Tombs,  under- 
neath them  all  there's  another  matter — 
you  can't  guess  it  —  please  don't  try  or 
ask  anybody  else — a  matter  that  I  can't 
repent,  and  wouldn't  if  I  could!  Well, 
good -day,  sir,  I'm  sure  I  reciprocate 
your " 

"  Come  to  the  meeting,  my  brotheh. 
You  love  yo'  motheh.  Do  it  to  please 
her." 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I'll  see,"  replied  John, 
with  no  intention  of  seeing,  but  reflect- 
ing w^itli  amused  self-censure  that  if  any- 
thing he  did  should  visibly  please  his 
mother,  sucli  a  result  w^ould  be,  at  any 
rate,  unique. 

XLIV 

SAME    AFTEENOON 

Suez  had  never  seen  so  busy  a  win- 
ter. Never  before  in  the  same  number 
of  weeks  had  so  much  cotton  been  hauled 
into  town  or  shipped  from  it.  Goods 
had  never  been  so  cheap,  gross  sales  so 
large,  or  Blackland  darkeys  and  Sand- 
stone crackers  so  flush. 

And  naturally  the  prosperity  that 
worked  downward  had  worked  upward 
all  the  more.  Rosemont  had  a  few  more 
students  than  in  any  earlier  year  ;  Mont- 
rose gave  her  young  ladies  better  mo- 
lasses ;  the  white  professors  in  the 
colored  "university,"  and  their  wives, 
looked  less  starved ;  and  General  Halli- 
day,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
part  owner  of  a  steamboat,  had  at  last 
dropped  the  title  of  "Agent."  Even 
John  March  had  somehow  made  some- 
thing. 

Barbara,  in  black,  was  shopping  for 
Fannie.  Johanna  was  at  her  side.  The 
day  was  brisk.     Ox-wagons  from  Clear- 


water, mule-teams  from  Blackland,  bull- 
carts  from  Sandstone,  were  everywhere. 
Cott(m  bales  were  being  tumbled,  torn, 
sampled,  and  weighed  ;  products  of  the 
truck-patch  and  door-yard,  and  spoils 
of  the  forest,  were  changing  hands. 
Flakes  of  cotton  blew  about  under  the 
wheels  and  among  the  reclining  oxen. 
In  the  cold  upper  blue  the  buzzards 
circled,  breasted  the  w^ind,  or  turned  and 
scudded  down  it.  From  chimney  tops 
the  smoke  darted  hither  and  yon  and 
went  to  shreds  in  the  cedars  and  ever- 
green oaks.  On  one  small  space  of  side- 
walk w^hich  was  quiet,  Johanna  found 
breath  and  utterance. 

"  Umph  !  dis-yeh  town  is  busy.  Look 
like  jess  ev'ybody  a-makin'  money. 
'Jawn  Maw^h,  Gen'lemun  ! ' — k-he-he  ! 
—  dass  a  new  kine  o'  business.  An'  yit, 
Miss  Barb,  I  heali  Gen'l  Halliday  tell 
Miss  Fannie  'istiddy  dat  Mr.  Mawch 
done  come  out  ahade  on  dem-ah  tele- 
graph pole'  what  de  contractors  done 
git  sicken'  on  an'  th'ow  up.  He  mus'  be 
pow'ful  smart,  dat  Mr.  Mawch  ;  ain't  he, 
Miss  Barb  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  murmured  Barbara  ; 
"  anybody  can  make  money  when  every- 
body's making  it."  She  bent  her  gaze 
into  a  milliner's  window. 

The  maid  eyed  her  anxioush'.  There 
were  growing  signs  that  Barbara's  shop- 
ping was  not  for  the  bride-elect  only, 
but  for  herself  also,  and  for  a  long  jour- 
ney and  a  longer  absence. 

"Miss  Barb,  yondeh  Mr.  Mawch. 
Miss  Barb,  he  de  hayn'somess  mayn 
in  de  three  counties  !  " 

"  Ridiculous  !  Come,  make  haste." 
Haste  was  a  thing  they  were  beginning 
to  make  large  quantities  of  in  Suez.  It 
has  some  resemblance  to  sj^eed. 

"Miss  Garnet,  pardon  me."  March 
gave  the  Rosemont  bow ,  she  gave  the 
Montrose.  "Don't  let  me  stop  you, 
please."     He  caught  step. 

"Is  General  ilalliday  in  town?  I 
suppose,  of  course,  you've  seen  Miss 
Fannie  this  morning  ?  "  His  boyish  eyes 
looked  hungry  for  a  Httle  teasing.  She 
stopped  in  a  store  doorway.  Her  black 
garb  heightened  the  charm  of  her  red- 
brown  hair,  and  of  the  countenance 
ready  enough  for  laughter,  yet  well  con- 
tent without  it. 

"Yes.     I'm   shopping  for  her  now." 
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Her  smiling  lip  implied  the  coming 
bridal,  but  her  eyes  told  him  teasing 
was  no  longer  in  order.  General  Hal- 
Uday  was  in  Blackland,  she  said,  but 
woiild  be  back  by  noon.  March  gave 
the  Rosemont  bow,  she  gave  the  Mont- 
rose, Johanna  unconsciously  coui-tesied. 
In  the  post-office  John  found  two 
letters.  One,  he  saw  instantly,  was 
from  Leggett.  He  started  for  his  office 
o]3ening  the  other,  which  was  post- 
mai'ked  Boston.     It  ran  : 

"  My  Deae  Mr.  ]NL\rch. — My  father  has 
carefully  considered  your  veiy  clear 
and  elaborate  plan,  and,  while  he  freely 
admits  his  judgment  may  be  wrong,  he 
deems  it  but  just  to  be  perfectly  frank 
with  you." 

The  reader's  step  ceased.  A  maker 
of  haste  jostled  him.  He  did  not  know 
it.  His  heart  sank  ;  he  lost  the  place 
on  the  page.  He  leaned  against  an 
awning-post  and  read  on  : 

"He  feels  bound  to  admire  a  certain 
masterly  inventiveness  and  coui-age  in 
youi'  plan,  but  is  convinced  it  will  cost 
more  than  you  estimate  and  cannot  be 
made  at  the  same  time  safe  and  com- 
mercially remunerative." 

There  was  j)lenty  more,  but  the  wind 
so  iniffled  the  missive  that,  with  upHfted 
eyes,  he  folded  it.  He  looked  across  the 
corner  of  the  court-house  square  at  his 
office,  whose  second  month's  rent  was 
due  and  the  first  month's  not  yet  j^aid. 
He  saw  his  bright  blue  sign  with  the 
uncommercial  title,  which  he  had  hoped 
to  pay  the  painter  for  to-day.  For,  had 
his  proposition  been  accepted,  the  letter 
was  to  have  contained  a  small  remit- 
tance. A  gust  of  wind  came  scui-rying 
round  the  post-office  corner.  Dust, 
leaves,  and  flakes  of  cotton  rose  on  its 
wave,  and — ah  I — his  hat  went  with  them. 

Johanna's  teeth  flashed  in  soft  laugh- 
ter as  she  waited  in  a  doorway.  "  Run," 
she  whispered,  *'  run,  Mr.  Jawn  Mawch, 
Gen'lemun.  You  so  long  gitt  n'  to  de 
awffice,  hat  caMi't  wait.  Yass,  betteh 
give  it  up.  Bresh  de  ha'r  out'n  yo'  eyes 
an  let  dat-ah  niggeh-felleh  ketch  it. 
K-he  !  I  'clare,  dat's  de  mos'  migi'a- 
cious  hat  I  eveh  see  I  Xiggeh  got  it  ! 
Dass  right,  ]Mr.  Mawch,  give  de  naysty 
niggeh  a  dime.  Po'  niggeh !  now  run 
tu'n  yo'  dime  into  ca^Ti-juice." 


At  his  desk  March  read  again : 

"  We  appreciate  the  latent  value  of 
your  lands.  Time  must  bring  changes 
which  will  hberate  that  value  and  make 
it  commercial ;  but  it  was  more  a  desire 
to  promote  these  changes  than  any  be- 
hef  in  their  nearness  which  prompted 
my  father's  gifts  to  Rosemont  College 
and  Suez  University.  Not  that  he 
shares  the  current  oj^inion  that  you  are 
having  too  much  pohtics.  Progress 
and  thrift  may  go  side  by  side  with 
pohtical  storms,  and  I  know  he  thinks 
yoiu'  State  would  be  worse  off  to-day  if 
it  could  secui'e  a  mere  political  calm. 

"  In  reply  to  yoiu'  generous  invitation 
to  suggest  changes  in  your  plan,  I  will 
myself  venture  one  or  two  questions. 

"First — Is  not  the  elaborateness  of 
youi'  plan  an  argument  against  it? 
Dixie  is  not  a  new,  wild  country  ;  and 
therefore  does  not  your  scheme  —  to 
estabhsh  not  only  mines,  mills,  and 
roads,  but  stores,  banks,  schools,  and 
churches  under  the  patronage  and  con- 
trol of  the  company — imply  that  as  a 
communitv  and  commonwealth  vou  are, 
in  Dixie,  in  a  state  of  an-ested  develop- 
ment ? 

"  Else  why  propose  to  do  through  a 
private  commercial  coi-j^oration  what 
is  everywhere  else  done  through  pubHc 
government — by  legislation,  taxation, 
education,  and  courts  ?  Cannot — or 
will  not — your  lawmakers  and  taxpay- 
ere  give  you  their  co-operation  ? 

"  The  spirit  of  your  plan  is  certainly 
beyond  criticism.  It  seeks  a  common 
welfare^  It  does  not  offer  swift  enrich- 
ment to  the  moneyed  few  through  the 
use  of  ignorant  labor  unlifted  from  des- 
titution and  degradation,  but  rather  the 
remuneration  of  cajntjil  through  the  so- 
cial betterment  of  all  the  factors  of  a 
complete  community.  But  will  the  plan 
itself  i)ay  ?  Have  not  the  things  around 
you  which  paid  been  those  which  cared 
little  if  savings-bank,  church,  or  school 
lived  or  died,  or  whether  laws  or  cus- 
toms favored  them  ? 

"  Suppose  that  on  your  ovtd.  lands 
your  colony  should  seem  for  a  time  to 
succeed,  would  you  not  be  an  island 
in  an  ocean  of  misunderstanding  and  in- 
difference ?  If  you  should  need  an  act 
of  county  or  township  legislation,  could 
you   get   it  ?     Is   this  not  why  capital 
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seeks  wilder  and  more  distant  regions 
when  it  would  rather  be  in  Dixie  V 

"  I  make  these  points  not  for  their 
own  sake,  but  to  introduce  a  practical 
suggestion  which  my  father  is  tempted 
to  submit  to  you.  And  this,  it  may  sur- 
prise you  to  find,  is  based  upon  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper  handed  you  as  I  was 
leaving  Suez  by  the  colored  man,  Leg- 
gett,  whose  peculiar  station  doubtless 
makes  it  easy  for  him  to  see  relations 
and  necessities  which  better  or  wiser 
men,  from  other  points  of  view,  might 
easily  overlook. 

"  This  man  would  make  your  scheme 
as  public  as  you  would  make  it  private, 
and  my  father  is  inclined  to  think  that 
if  public  interest,  action,  and  credit 
could  be  enlisted  as  suggested  in  Leg- 
gett's  memorandum,  your  problem 
would  have  new  attractions  much  be- 
yond its  present  merely  problematic  in- 
terest, and  might  find  financial  backers. 
Alliance  w'ith  Leggett  is,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question  ;  but  if  you  can  consent 
and  undertake  to  exploit  your  lands  on 
the  line  of  operation  sketched  by  him 
we  can  guarantee  the  pecuniary  support 
necessary  to  the  effort,  and  you  may  at 
once  draw  on  us  at  sight  for  the  small 
sum  mentioned  in  your  letter,  if  your 
need  is  still  urgent.  With  cordial  regard, 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"Henry  Fair." 

March  started  up,  but  sat  again  and 
gazed  at  the  missive. 

"  Well,  I  will  swear  !  "  He  smiled, 
held  it  at  arm's  length  and  read  again 
facetiously.  "  '  Alliance  with  Leggett  is, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question  ;  but  if  you 
can  consent  and  undertake  to  exploit 
your  lands  on  the  line  of  operation 
sketched  by  him ' 

"Now,  Where's  that  nigger's  letter? 
— I  wonder  if  I — "  a  knock  at  the  door 
— "  come  in  !  —  could  have  dropped  it 
when  my  hat — O  come  in — ha  !  ha  ! — 
this  isn't  a  private  bedroom  ;  I'm 
dressed." 

XLV 

ROUGH    GOING 

"  Ah  !    Mr.    Pettigrew,    why 'n't    you 

walk  right  in,  sir  ?     I  wasn't  at  prayer." 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  his  voice  made  more 


than  usually  ghostly  by  the  wind  and  a 
cold,  whispered  that  he  thought  he  had 
heard  conversation. 

"  O  no,  sir,  I  was  only  blowing  up  njy 
assistant  for  losing  a  letter.  Why, 
well,  I'll  be  dog —  You  picked  it  up  in 
the  street,  didn't  you  ?  Well,  Mr.  J^tti- 
grew,  I'm  obliged  to  you,  sir.  Will  you 
draw  uj)  a  chair.  Take  the  other  one, 
sir  ;  I  threw  that  one  at  a  friend  the 
other  day  and  broke  it." 

As  the  school-teacher  sat  down  John 
dragged  a  chair  close  and  threw  him- 
self into  it  loungingly  but  with  tightly 
folded  arms.  Dinwiddie  hitched  back 
as  if  unpleasantly  near  big  machinery. 
John  smiled. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Pettigrew. 
I've  been  wanting  a  chance  to  say  some- 
thing to  you  for  some  time,  sir." 

Pettigrew  whispered  a  similar  desire. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  John,  and  was  silent. 
Then :  "  It's  about  my  mother,  sir. 
Your  last  call  was  your  fourth,  I  be- 
lieve." He  frowned  and  waited  while 
the  pipe-clay  of  Mr.  Pettigrew's  com- 
plexion slowly  took  the  tint  of  old  red 
sandstone.  Then  he  resumed  :  "  You 
used  to  tell  us  boys  it  was  our  part  not 
so  much  to  accept  the  protection  of  the 
laws  as  to  protect  them — from  their  o\nti 
mistakes  no  less  than  from  the  mistakes 
of  those  w^ho  owe  them  reverence — 
much  as  it  becomes  the  part  of  a  man 
to  protect  his  mother.  Wasn't  that 
it?" 

The  school-master  gave  a  husky  as- 
sent. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  I'm  a  man, 
now,  at  least  bodily — I  think.  Now,  I'm 
satisfied,  sir,  that  you  hold  my  mother 
in  high  esteem  —  yes,  sir,  I'm  sure  of 
that — don't  try  to  talk,  sir,  you  only  ir- 
ritate your  throat.  I  know  you  think 
as  I  do,  sir,  that  one  finger  of  her  little, 
faded  hand  is  worth  more  than  the 
whole  bad  lot  of  you  and  me,  head, 
heart,  and  heels." 

The  listener's  sub-acid  smile  protest- 
ed, but  John — 

"  I  beheve  she  thinks  fairly  well  of 
you,  sir,  but  she  doesn't  really  know 
you.  With  me  it's  just  the  reverse. 
Hm  !  Yes,  sir.  You  know,  Mr.  Petti- 
grew, my  dear  mother  is  of  a  highly 
wrought,  imaginative  temperament. 
Now,    I'm    not.       She    often    complains 
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that  I've  got  no  more  romance  in  my 
nature  than  my  dear  father  had.  She 
idealizes  people.  I  can't.  But  the  re- 
sult is  I  can  protect  her  against  the  mis- 
takes such  a  tendency  might  even  at 
this  stage  of  life  lead  her  into,  for  they 
say  the  poet's  heart  never  grows  old. 
You  understand." 

The  school-master  bowed  majestically. 

"  My  mother,  IMi'.  Pettigrew,  can 
never  love  w^here  she  can't  idealize,  nor 
marry  where  she  can't  love  ;  she's  too 
true  a  woman  for  that.  I  expect  you  to 
consider  this  talk  confidential,  of  course. 
Now,  I  don't  know,  sir,  that  she  could 
ever  idealize  you,  but  against  the  bare 
possibility  that  she  might,  I  must  ask 
you  not  to  call  again.  Hm  !  That's  all, 
sir." 

Mr.  Pettigrew  rose  up  ashen  and  as 
mad  as  an  adder.  His  hair  puffed  out, 
his  eyes  glistened.  John  rose  more  leis- 
ui'ely,  stepped  to  the  hearth,  picked  up 
a  piece  of  box  stuff  and  knocked  a  nail 
out  of  one  end. 

"  I'll  only  add  this,  sir  :  If  you  don't 
like  the  terms,  you  can  have  whatever 
satisfaction  you  want.  But  I  remem- 
ber"—he  produced  a  large  spring-back 
dirk-knife,  sprung  it  open  and  began 
cui'ling  off  long  j^arings  from  the  pine 
stick — "  that  in  college,  when  any  one 
of  us  vexed  you,  you  took  your  spite  out 
on  us,  and  generally  on  me,  in  words. 
That's  all  right.  We  were  boys  and 
couldn't  hold  malice.  But  once  or  twice 
your  venomous  contempt  came  near  in- 
cluding my  father's  name.  Still  that's 
past,  let  it  go.  But  now,  if  you  do  take 
your  spite  out  in  words  be  careful  to 
let  them  be  entirely  foreign  to  the  real 
subject,  and  be  dead  sure  not  to  involve 
any  name  but  mine.  Or  else  don't  be- 
gin till  you've  packed  your  tiTink  and 
bought  your  railroad  ticket ;  and  you'd 
better  have  a  transatlantic  steamer 
ticket,  too." 

Mr.  Pettigrew  had  drawn  near  the 
door.  AVith  his  hand  on  it  he  hissed, 
"  You'll  find  this  is  not  the  last  of  this, 
sir." 

"  I  reckon  it  is,"  drawled  John,  with 
his  eyes  on  his  whittling.  As  the  door 
opened  and  shut  he  put  away  his  knife 
and  was  taking  his  hat  when  his  eye 
fell  upon  Cornelius's  letter.  He  opened 
and  read  it. 


The  writing  was  Leggett's,  but  be- 
tween the  lines  could  be  caught  a  whis- 
per that  was  plainly  not  the  mulatto's. 

He  w^as  ready,  he  wrote,  "  to  inter- 
juce  an  suj^pote  that  bill  to  create  the 
Three  Counties  Colonization  Comj)any, 
Limited  —  which  I  has  fo  shawten  its 
name  an  takened  out  the  tucks.  The  sed 
company  will  buy  yo  whole  Immense 
Track,  payin  for  the  same  one  third  ^  its 
own  stock — another  one  third  ^  to  be 
subsciibened  by  i:)i-ivate  j^arties — an  the 
res  to  be  takened  by  the  three  counties 
and  paid  for  in  Cash  to  the  sed  Com- 
pany Limited — which  the  sed  cash  to  be 
raised  by  a  special  tax  to  be  voted  by  the 
People.  This  money  shell  be  used  by 
the  sed  Company  Limited  to  construe 
damns  an  sich  eloquent  an  discomojus 
impertinences  which  then  they  kin  sell 
the  sed  lans  an  impertinences  to  immi- 
graters  factorians  an  minors  an  in  that 
means  pay  divies  on  the  Stock  an  so 
evvybody  get  mo  or  less  molasses  on  his 
finger  an  his  vote  Skewered.  Thattle 
fetch  w^hite  immigration  an  thattle  ketch 
the  white-liner's  vote.  But  wheresome- 
dever  an  as  soon  as  any  six  miles  square 
shell  contain  twenty  white  childen  of 
school  Age  the  sed  Company  Limited 
sheU  be  boun  to  biU  an  equip  for  them 
a  free  school  house.  An  faw  evvy  school 
house  so  billden  sed  Company  Limited 
shell  be  likewise  boun  to  bill  another 
sommers  in  the  three  Counties  where  a 
equal  or  greater  number  of  collared 
childen  are  without  one.  Thattle  skewer 
the  white  squatter  an  Nigger  vote." 

The  next  clause — there  was  only  a 
line  or  two  besides — brought  an  audible 
exclamation  from  the  reader :  "  Lassly 
faw  ewy  sich  school  house  so  bilt  the  sed 
Co.  Limited  sheD  i:>ay  a  sum  not  less 
than  its  cost  to  some  white  male  college 
in  the  three  counties  older  than  the  sed 
Comjmny  Limited." 

Jobn  marvelled.  What  was  Garnet 
doing  or  promising,  that  Leggett  should 
thus  single  out  Eosemont  for  subsidies? 
And  who  was  this  in  the  letter's  closing 
line — certainly  not  Garnet — who  would 
"  buy  both  fists  full  "  of  stock  as  soon  as 
the  bill  should  pass?  He  stepped  out 
and  walked  along  the  windy  street  im- 
mersed in  thought. 

"  Jolm  !  " — General  Halliday  beckoned 
to  him.     The  General  and  Proudfit  were 
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pushing  into  the  lattice  doors  of  a  fra- 
grant place  whose  bulletin  announced 
"Mock  Turtle  Soup  and  Venison  for 
Lunch  To-day."  March  joined  them. 
"  Had  your  lunch,  John  ?  I  heard  you 
were  looking  for  me." 

"Well,  yes,  but  there's  no  hurry." 
The  three  stood  and  ate,  talking  over 
incidents  of  war  times,  with  John  at 
a  manifest  disadvantage,  and  presently 
they  passed  from  the  luncheon  trestles 
to  the  bar. 

"No,  Proudfit,  if  Garnet  hadn't  come 
in  on  our  left  just  then  and  charged  the 
moment  he  did  we'd  have  lost  the  whole 
battery.  Garnet  was  a  poor  soldier  in 
camp,  you're  right ;  but  on  the  field 
you'd  only  to  tease  him  and  he'd  fight 
like  a  wild  bull." 

They  drank,  lighted  cigars  and  saun- 
tered out  toward  the  General's  office. 
"John,  I've  read  what  you  wrote  me. 
I  cant  see  it.  We'll  never  colonize  any 
lands  in  Dixie,  my  boy,  till  we've 
changed  the  whole  s^'stem  of  laws  un- 
der which  we  rent  land  and  raise  crops. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  farm  swamp 
lands  without  draining  them." 

"Why,  General,  my  scheme  doesn't 
include  plantations  at  all." 

"  Yes,  it  does  ;  Dixie's  a  plantation 
State,  and  you  can't  make  your  little 
patch  of  it  prosper  till  our  planting  pros- 
pers— can  he,  Proudfit  ?  " 

The  Colonel  laughed.  "  No  go,  Gen- 
eral. I'm  not  going  to  side  with  you. 
Our  prosperity,  all  around,  hangs  on  the 
question  whether  you  and  the  darky 
may  tax  us  and  spend  the  taxes  as  you 
please,  or  we  shall  tax  ourselves  and 
spend  the  taxes  as  we  please." 

"  Ah,  Proudfit,  you  mean  whether  you 
may  keep  the  taxes  low  enough  to  hold 
the  darky  down  or  let  them  be  raised 
high  enough  to  lift  him  up.  Walk  in, 
gentlemen.  Proudfit,  take  the  rocking 
chair." 

But  the  Colonel  stood  trying  to  re- 
turn the  General's  last  thrust,  and  John 
was  bored.  "  General,  all  I  want  to  see 
you  about  is  to  say  that  I'm  going 
down  into  Blackland  in  a  day  or  two  to 
get  as  many  darkies  as  I  can  to  settle  on 
my  lands,  and  if  you'll  tell  me  the  ones 
that  are  in  your  debt,  I'll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  unless  it  is  to  tell  them 
they've  got  to  stay  where  they  are." 


Proudfit  whirled  and  stared.  The 
General  gave  a  low  laugh. 

"  Why,  John,  that  sounds  mighty 
funny  to  come  from  you.  Would  you 
do  such  a  tiling  as  that? — run  oil"  with 
another  man's  niggers?" 

John  bit  his  lip  and  looked  at  his 
cigar.     "  Are  they  youi-s,  General  ?  " 

"By  Jove  !  my  son,  they're  not  yours  ! 
O  !  of  course,  you've  got  the  legal — 
pshaw !  I'm  not  going  to  dispute  an 
abstraction  with  you.  Go  and  amuse 
yourself  ;  you  can't  get  'em  ;  the  niggers 
that  don't  owe  won't  go  ;  that's  the 
poetry  of  it.  I'd  rather  you'd  take  the 
fellows  that  owe  than  the  ones  that 
don't ;  but  you  won't  get  either  kind." 

"I  can  try.  General." 

"  No,  sir,  you  can't ! "  exclaimed  Proud- 
fit. His  cigar  went  into  the  fireplace 
with  a  vicious  spat,  and  his  eyes  snapped. 
"  Ow  niggehs  ah  res'less  an'  discon- 
tented enough,  now,  and  whether  you'll 
succeed  aw  not  you  sha'n't  come  'round 
amongst  them  tryin'  to  steal  them  away ! 
Damned  if  we  don't  run  you  out  of  the 
three  counties  !  So  long,  General ! " 
He  went  by  March  to  the  door. 

John  stood  straight,  his  jaws  set,  chin 
up,  eyes  down.  HaUiday,  by  grimaces, 
was  adjuring  him  to  forbear,  but — 
"Colonel  Proudfit,"  he  said— Proudfit 
paused — "  you'll  not  insist  on  the  word 
'steal'?" 

"You  can  call  it  what  you  damn 
please,  sir,  but  3'ou  mustn't  do  it."  The 
speaker  passed  out,  leaving  the  door 
invitingly  ajar. 

The  General  caught  John's  ann — 
"Wait,  I  want  to  see  you." 

"I'll  be  back  in  a  minute,  General." 

"  My  boy,  the  ground's  full  of  nice 
fellows  going  to  be  back  in  a  minute. 
Son  John,  there's  only  one  thing  I'm 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  you  for " 

"I  can  see  you  half  a  dozen  better, 
General ;  let  me  go." 

"You've  no  need  to  go  ;  Proudtit's 
coming  right  back  ;  he's  only  gone  for 
his  horse.  There's  plenty  of  time  to 
hear  the  little  I've  got  to  say.  John 
March,  I'm  ashamed  of  this  reputation 
you've  got  for  being  quick  on  the  trig- 
ger. O,  you're  much  admired  for  it — 
by  both  sexes  !  Ye  gods!  John,  isn't  it 
pitiful  to  see  a  fellow  like  you  not  able 
to  keep  a  kindly  contempt  for  the  opin- 
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ion  of  fools !  My  dear  boy — my  dear 
boy !  you'll  never  be  worth  powder 
enough  to  blow  you  to  the  devil  till 
you've  learned  to  let  the  sun  go  down 
on  your  wrath  !  " 

John  smiled  and  dropped  his  eyes, 
and  the  General,  with  an  imperative 
gesture  detaining  someone  at  the  young 
man's  back,  spoke  on.  "John,  the  old 
year's  dying.  For  God's  sake  let  it 
die  in  peace.  Yes,  and  for  your  own 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  us  old  mur- 
derers of  the  yeai's  long  dead,  let  as 
many  old  things  as  will  die  with  it.  I 
don't  say  buiy  anything  alive — that's 
not  my  prescription  ;  but  ease  their 
righteous  death  and  give  them  a  grave 
they'll  stay  in." 

"  General,  all  right !  the  Colonel  may 
go  for  the  present,  but  I'll  tell  you  now, 
and  I'll  soon  show  him,  that  whatever 
the  laws  of  my  State  give  me  leave  to 
do  I'll  do  if  I  choose,  even  if  it's  to  help 
black  men  do  what  white  men  say  sha'n't 
be  done."  John  reached  behind  him  for 
the  latch. 

His  mentor  smiled  queerly.  "  Yes, 
even  if  it's  to  float  a  scheme  dramng 
twice  as  much  water  as  we've  got  on  our 
political  sandbar.  Ah !  John  March, 
don't  you  know  that  the  law's  permis- 
sion is  never  enough  ?  Better  get  all 
the  permissions  you  can,  and  turn  your 
'I'  into  the  most  multitudinous  'we' 
you  can  possibly  make  it.  Seven  legis- 
latures can't  dig  vou  too  much  chan- 
nel." 

March's  reply  was  cut  short  by  a 
voice  behind  him,  which  said  : 

"You  can  have  the  Courier's  permis- 
sion." 

As  John  wheeled  about,  Jeff-Jack 
came  a  step  forward  and  Barbara  Gar- 
net shrank  against  a  window. 

"  Well,  Miss  Garnet,"  laughed  Marcli, 
as  Ravenel  conversed  with  Halliday,  "  I 
ivas  absorbed,  wa'n't  I  ?  You  and  Miss 
Fannie  going  to  watch  tlie  old  year  out 
and  the  new  year  in  to-night  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  we're  only  going  to  the 
revival  meeting,"  replied  Barbara,  with 
mellow  gra^dty.  "All  bad  i3eople  are 
cordially  invited,  you  know.  I  reckon 
I've  got  to  be  there." 

"Why,  Miss  Garnet,  my  name's  Le- 
gion, too.  I  didn't  know  we  were  such 
close  kin."     He  said  good-day  and  de- 


parted, mildly  wondering  what  the  next 
incident  would  be.  The  retirinor  year 
seemed  to  be  rushing  him  through  a 
great  deal  of  unfinished  business. 


XLVI 

SQUATTER    SOVEREIGNTY 

It  was  really  a  daiing  stroke,  so  to 
time  the  revival  that  the  first  culmi- 
nation of  interest  should  be  looked  for 
on  New  Years  eve.  On  that  dav  busi- 
ness,  the  dry  sorts,  would  be  apt  to  de- 
cline faster  than  the  sun,  and  the  near- 
ness of  New  Year  would  make  men — 
countrj"  buyers  and  horsemen  in  partic- 
ular— social,  thirsty,  and  adventurous. 

In  fact,  by  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon the  streets  around  the  court-house 
square  were  wholly  given  up  to  the  white 
male  sex.  One  man  had,  by  accident, 
shot  his  own  horse.  Another  had 
smashed  a  window,  also  by  accident 
and  clearly  the  fault  of  the  bar-keeper, 
who  shouldn't  have  dodged.  Men,  and 
youths  of  men's  stature,  were  laying 
arms  about  each  other" s  necks,  advising 
one  another,  with  profanely  affectionate 
assumptions  of  suj^enority,  to  come 
along  home,  promising  on  triple  oath 
to  do  so  after  one  more  drink,  and 
breaking  forth  at  unlooked  -  for  mo- 
ments in  blood-curdling  yells.  Three 
or  four  would  take  a  fifth  or  seventh 
stirrup  cup,  mount,  start  home,  ride 
round  the  square  and  come  tearing  up 
to  the  spot  they  had  started  from,  as  if 
they  knew  and  were  showing  how  they 
brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent  to 
Aix,  though  beyond  a  prefatoiw  cata- 
mount shriek,  the  onlv  news  anv  of 
them  brought  was  that  he  could  whip 
anything  of  his  size,  weight,  and  age  in 
the  three  counties.  The  Jews  closed 
their  stores. 

Proudfit  had  gone  home.  Enos  had 
met  a  brother  and  a  cousin  and  come 
back  with  them.  John  INIarch,  with  his 
hat  on,  sat  alone  at  his  desk  with  Fair's 
and  Leggett's  letters  pinned  under  one 
elbow,  his  map  under  the  other,  and  the 
verbal  counsels  of  Enos,  General  Halli- 
day, and  Proudfit  droning  in  his  ears. 
He  sank  back  with  a  baffled  laugh. 

He  couldn't  change  a  whole  people's 
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habit  of  thought,  he  reflected.  Even  the 
Coui'icr  followed  the  popular  whim  hy 
miles  and  led  it  only  by  inches.  So  it 
seemed,  at  least.  And  yet  if  one  should 
try  to  make  his  scheme  a  public  one  and 
leave  the  Courier  out — imagine  it ! 

And  must  the  Courier,  then,  be  in- 
"vited  in?  Must  everybody  and  his  ni"*- 
ger  "  pass  their  plates  ?  "  Ah  !  how  had 
a  few  years — a  few  months  —  twisted 
and  tangled  the  path  to  mastership ! 
Through  what  thickets  of  contradiction, 
what  morasses  of  battlement,  what  unim- 
perial  acceptance  of  help  and  counsel 
did  that  path  now  lead  !  And  this  ^vas 
no  merely  personal  fate  of  his.  It  was 
all  Dixie's.  He  would  never  change  his 
politics  ;  O  no  !  But  how  if  men's  poli- 
tics, asking  no  leave  of  their  owners, 
change  themselves,  and  he  who  does  not 
change  ceases  to  be  steadfast  ? 

Behold  !  All  the  way  down  the  Swanee 
River,  spite  of  what  big  levees  of  pre- 
vention and  draining  wheels  of  anti- 
quated cui*e,  how  invincibly  were  the 
waters  of  a  new  order  sweeping  in  upon 
the  old  plantation. 

And  still  the  old  plantation  slumbered 
on  below  the  level  of  the  world's  great 
risen  floods  of  emancipations  and  enfran- 
chisements whereon  party  platforms, 
measures,  triumphs,  and  defeats  only 
floated  and  eddied,  mere  drift-logs  of  a 
current  from  which  they  might  be  cast 
up,  but  could  not  turn  back. 

He  bent  over  the  desk.  "  Jove  !  "  was 
all  he  said,  but  it  stood  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  mighty  difference  between 
the  map  under  his  eyes  and  what  he  was 
under  oath  to  himself  to  make  it.  What 
*'  lots  "  of  men  had  got  to  change  their 
notions — notions  stuck  as  fast  in  their 
belief  as  his  mountains  were  stuck  in 
the  ground — before  that  map  could  suit 
him.  To  think  harder,  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  The  gale  rattled 
his  window\  He  failed  to  hear  Enos 
just  outside  his  door,  alone  and  very 
drunk,  prying  off  the  tin  sign  of  John 
March,  Gentleman.  He  did  not  hear 
even  the  soft  click  of  the  latch  or  the 
yet  softer  footsteps  that  brought  the 
drunkard  close  before  his  desk  ;  but  at 
the  first  word  he  glanced  up  and  found 
himself  covered  by  a  revolver. 

"  Set  still,"  drawled  Enos.  In  his  left 
hand  was  the  tin  sign.     "  This  yeh  trick 


looked  ti-ud   a-tellin'  lies,  so  I  fetch  it 


m. 


Without  change  of  color — for  dcHpair 
stood  too  close  for  fear  to  come  between 
— John  fix(ul  his  eyes  on  the  diiinken 
man's  and  began  to  lise.  The  weai)on 
followed  his  face  up. 

"Enos,  point  that  thing  another  way 
or  I'll  kill  you."  He  took  a  slow  step 
outward  from  the  desk,  the  jiistol  UA- 
lowing  with  a  drunken  waver  more  ter- 
rible than  steady  aim.  Enos  spoke  along 
its  barrel,  still  holding  up  the  sign. 

"  Is  this  little  trick  gwine  to  stay  fetch 
in  ?  Say,  vass,  mawsteh,  aw  I  blow  3-0* 
head  oft!"  ' 

But  John  stiUheld  the  drunkard's  ej-e. 
As  he  took  up  from  his  desk  a  large  piece 
of  ore,  he  said,  "  Enos,  when  a  man  like 
you  leaves  a  gentleman's  door  open,  the 
gentleman  goes  and  shuts  it  himself." 

"  Yass,  you  bet !  So  do  a  niggah. 
Shell  I  shoot,  aw  does  you  'Uow " 

"I'm  going  to  shut  the  door,  Enos. 
If  you  shoot  me  in  the  back  I  swear  I'll 
kill  you  so  quick  you'll  never  know  what 
hurt  you."  With  the  hand  that  held  the 
stone,  while  word  followed  word,  the 
speaker  made  a  slow  upward  gesture. 
But  at  the  last  word  the  stone  dropped, 
the  pistol  was  in  March's  hand,  it  flashed 
up  and  then  down,  and  the  drunkard, 
blinded  and  sinking  from  a  frightful 
blow  of  the  weapon's  butt,  was  dragging 
his  foe  with  him  to  the  floor.  Down 
they  went,  the  pistol  flying  out  of  reach, 
March's  knuckles  at  Enos's  throat  and 
a  knee  on  his  breast. 

"'Nough,"  gasj^ed  the  mountaineer, 
"  'nough  ! " 

"  Not  yet !  I  know  you  too  well !  Not 
till  one  of  us  is  dead ! "  John  j^ressed  the 
throat  tighter  with  one  hand,  plunged 
the  other  into  his  pocket  and  drew  and 
sprung  his  dirk.  The  choking  man 
gurgled  for  mercy,  but  March  pushed 
back  his  falling  locks  with  his  wrist  and 
lifted  the  blade.  There  it  hung  wliile 
he  cried, 

"  O  if  you'd  only  done  this  sober  I'd 
end  you  !  I  wish  to  God  vou  wa'n't 
drunk!" 

"'Nough,  Johnnie,  'nough!  You  air 
a  gentleman,  Johnnie,  sir." 

"  Will  you  nail  that  sign  up  again  '?  " 
The  dirk  glistened. 

"Yass." 
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The  knife  was  shut  and  put  away,  and 
when  Enos  gained  his  feet  March  had 
him  covered  with  his  magazine  rifle. 
"  Pick  that  pistol  up  wrong  end  first  and 
hand  it  to  me  !  Now  my  hat !  'Ever 
mind  yours  !     Now  that  sign." 

The  comers  of  the  tin  still  held  two 
small  nails. 

"Now  stand  back  again."  March 
thrust  a  finger  into  his  vest-pocket. 
"I  had  a  thumb-tack."  He  found  it. 
"  Now,  Enos,  I'll  tack  this  thing  up  my- 
self. But  you'll  stand  behind  me,  sir, 
so's  if  anyone  shoots,  you  know,  he'll 
hit  you  first,  and  if  you  try  to  get  away 
or  to  uncover  me  the  least  bit,  or  if 
anybody  even  cocks  a  gun,  you  die 
right  there,  sir.     Now  go  on  !  " 

The  sun  was  setting  as  they  stepped 
out  on  the  sidewalk.  The  mail  hour 
had  passed.  The  square  and  the  streets 
around  it  were  lonely.  The  saloons 
themselves  were  half  deserted.  In  one 
near  the  Courier  office  there  was  some 
roystering,  and  before  it  three  tipsy 
horsemen  were  just  mounting  and  turn- 
ing to  leave  town  by  the  pike.  They 
so  nearly  hid  Major  Garnet  and  Parson 
Tombs  coming  down  the  sidewalk  on 
foot  some  distance  beyond,  that  March 
did  not  recognize  them.  At  Weed  and 
Usher's  Captain  Champion  joined  the 
Major  and  the  Parson.  But  John's  eye 
was  on  one  lone  man  much  nearer  by, 
who  came  riding  leisurely  among  the 
trees  of  the  square,  looking  about  as  if 
in  search  of  someone.  He  had  a  long, 
old-fashioned  rifle. 

"Wait,  Enos,  there's  your  brother. 
Stand  still." 

John  levelled  his  rifle  just  in  time. 
*'  Halt !  Drop  that  gun  to  the  ground  ! 
Drop  it  or  I'll  drop  you  ! "  The  rifle 
fell  to  the  earth.  "  Now  get  away ! 
Move ! "  The  horseman  wheeled  and 
hurried  off  under  cover  of  the  tree- 
trunks. 

"Gentlemen!"  cried  Parson  Tombs, 
"there'll  be  murder  yonder !"  He  ran 
forward. 

"  Brother  Tombs,"  cried  Garnet, 
walking  majestically  after  him,  "for 
Heaven's  sake,  stop  !  you  can't  prevent 
anything  that  way."  But  the  old  man 
ran  on. 

Champion,  with  a  curse  at  himself  for 
having   only  a   knife   and  a  derringer, 


flew  up  a  stair  and  into  the  Courier 
office. 

"  Lend  me  something  to  shoot  with, 
Jeff-Jack,  the  Yahoos  are  after  John 
March." 

Haven  el  handed  from  a  desk-drawer, 
that  stood  open  close  to  his  hand,  a 
six-shooter.  Champion  ran  downstairs. 
Ravenel  stepped,  smiling,  to  a  window. 

March  had  turned  his  back  and  was 
putting  up  the  sign,  pressing  the  nails 
into  their  former  places  with  his  thumb. 
Men  all  about  were  peeping  from  win- 
dows and  doors.  Champion  ran  to  the 
nearest  tree  in  the  square  and  from  be- 
hind it  peered  here  and  there  to  catch 
sight  of  the  dismounted  horseman,  who 
was  stealing  back  to  his  gun. 

"Keep  me  well  covered,  you  lean 
devil,"  growled  John  to  Enos,  "or  111 
shoot  you  without  warning  !  "  Work- 
ing left-handed,  he  dropped  the  thumb- 
tack. W^ith  a  curse  between  his  teeth 
he  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  but  could 
not  press  it  firmly  into  place.  He 
leaned  his  rifle  against  the  door-post, 
drew  the  revolver  and  used  its  butt  as  a 
hammer.  Champion  saw  an  elbow  bend 
back  from  behind  a  tree.  The  moun- 
taineer's brother  had  recovered  his  gun 
and  was  aiming  it.  The  Captain  fired 
and  hit  the  tree.  March  whirled  upon 
Enos  with  the  revolver  in  his  face,  the 
drunkard  flinched  violently  when  not 
to  have  flinched  would  have  saved  both 
lives,  and  from  the  tree-ti-unk  that 
Champion  had  struck  a  rifle  puffed  and 
cracked.  March  heard  the  spat  of  a 
bullet,  and  with  a  sudden  horrid  widen- 
ing of  the  eyes  Enos  fell  into  his  bosom. 

"  Great  God !  Enos,  your  brother 
didn't  mean  to " 

The  only  reply  w^as  a  fixing  of  the 
eyes,  and  Enos  slid  through  his  arms 
and  sank  to  the  pavement  dead. 

Champion  had  tripped  on  a  root  and 
got  a  cruel  fall,  losing  his  weapon  in  a 
drift  of  leaves  ;  but  as  the  brother  of 
Enos  was  just  capping  his  swiftly  re- 
loaded gun — 

"Throw  up  your  hands  !  "  cried  Par- 
son Tombs,  laying  his  aged  eye  along 
the  sights  of  March's  rifle  ;  the  hands 
went  up  and  in  a  moment  were  in  the 
clutch  of  the  town  marshal,  while  a 
growing  crowd  ran  from  the  prisoner 
and   from    Champion   to   John  March, 
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who   knelt  with  Parson  Tombs   beside 
the  dead  man,  moanin<»-, 

"  O  <^ood  Lord !  good  Lord  !  this 
needn't  'a'  been  !  O  Enos,  I'd  better  'a' 
killed  you  myself  !  O  great  God,  why 
didn't  I  keep  this  from  happening,  when 


Someone  close  to  him,  stooping  over 
the  dead  under  pretence  of  feeling  for 
signs  of  life,  murmured,  "  Stop  talk- 
ing." Then  to  the  Parson,  "  Take  him 
away  with  you,"  and  then  rising  spoke 
across  to  Garnet,  "  Howdy,  Major,"  with 
the  old  smile  that  could  be  no  one's  but 
Ravenel's.  He  and  Garnet  walked  away 
together. 

"  Died  of  a  gunshot  wound  received 
by  accident,"  the  coroner  came  and 
found.  John  March  and  the  minister 
had  gone  into  March's  office,  but  Cap- 
tain Champion's  word  was  quite  enough. 
It  was  nearly  tea-time  w^hen  John  and 
the  Parson  came  out  again.  The  side- 
walk was  empty.  As  John  locked  the 
door  he  felt  a  nail  under  his  boot, 
picked  it  up,  and  seeming  not  to  realize 
his  own  action  at  all,  stepped  to  the 
sidewalk's  edge,  found  a  loose  stone 
and  went  back  to  the  door,  all  the  time 
saying, 

"  No,  sir,  I've  made  it  perfectly  terri- 
ble to  think  of  God  and  a  hereafter,  but 
somehow  I've  never  got  so  low  down 
as  to  wish  there  wa'n't  any.  I — "  his 
thumb  pressed  the  nail  into  its  hole  in  the 
corner  of  his  sign — "I  do  lots  of  things 
that  are  wrong,  aw^fuUy  w^rong,  though 
sometimes  I  feel — "  he  hammered  it 
home  with  the  stone — "  as  if  I'd  rather  " 
— he  did  the  same  for  the  other  two  and 
the  thumb-tack — "  die  trying  to  do  right 
than  live, — well, — this  way.  But — "toss- 
ing away  the  stone  and  wiping  his  hands 
— "  that's  only  sometimes,  and  that's 
the  very  best  I  can  say." 

They  walked  slowly.  The  wind  had 
ceased.  By  the  Courier  office  John 
halted. 

"  Supper  !  O  excuse  me,  Mr.  Tombs ! 
really  I — I  can't,  sir  ! — I — I'll  eat  at  the 
hotel.  I've  got  to  see  a  gentleman  on 
business.  But  I  pledge  you  my  word, 
sir,  I'll  come  to  the  meeting."  They 
shook  hands.  "  You're  mighty  kind  to 
me,  sir." 

The  gentleman  he  saw  on  business 
was  Kavenel.     They  supped  together  in 


a  secluded  cornei-  of  the  Swanee  Hotel 
dining-room,  talking  of  AVidewood  and 
colonization,  and  l)y  the  time  their 
cigars  were  In-ought — by  an  obsecpiious 
black  waiter  with  soiled  cuffs — March 
felt  that  he  had  never  despatched  ho 
much  business  at  one  sitting  in  his  life 
before. 

"  John,"  said  Bavenel  as  they  tocjk 
the  first  puff,  "there's  one  thing  you 
can  do  for  me  if  you  will :  I  want  you 
to  stand  up  with  me  at  my  wedding." 

March  stiffened  and  clenched  his 
chair.  "Jeff-Jack,  you  oughtn't  to  've 
asked  me  that,  sir  !  And  least  of  all  in 
connection  with  this  Widewood  busi- 
ness !     It's  not  fair,  sir  !  " 

Ravenel  scarcely  roused  himself  from 
reverie  to  reply,  "You  mustn't  make 
any  connection.     I  don't." 

"AVeU,  then,  I'U  not,"  said  March. 
"  I'll  even  thank  you  for  the  honor. 
But  I  don't  deserve  either  the  honor  or 
the  punishment,  and  I  simplv  can't  do 
it ! " 

"  Can't  3'ou  hide  in  your  breast  every 
selfish  care  and  flush  your  pale  cheek 
with  wine  ?  Every  man  has  got  to  eat 
a  good  deal  of  crow.  It's  not  so  bad, 
from  the  hand  of  a  friend.  It  shan't 
compromise  you." 

With  head  up  and  eyes  widened  John 
gazed  at  the  friendly,  cynical  face  be- 
fore him.  "  It  would  comj^romise  me  ; 
you  know  it  would  !  Yes,  sir,  you  may 
laugh,  but  you  knew  it  when  you  asked 
me.  You  knew  it  would  be  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  I  don't  say  you 
hadn't  a  right  to  ask,  but — I'm  a  last 
ditcher,  you  know." 

"  Well,"  drawled  Ravenel,  pleasantly, 
when  they  rose,  "if  that's  what  you 
prefer " 

"  No,  I  don't  prefer  it,  Jeff-Jack  ;  but 
if  you  were  me  could  you  help  it  ?  " 

"I  shouldn't  try,"  said  Ravenel. 


XLYII 

JOHN    HEADS    A    PROCESSION 

By  the  afternoon  train  on  this  la.st 
day  of  the  year  there  had  come  into 
Suez  a  missionary  returning  from  China 
on  leave  of  absence,  ill  from  scant  fare 
and  overwork. 
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General  Halliday,  Fannie,  and  Bar- 
bara were  at  tea  when  Parson  Tombs 
brought  in  the  returned  wanderer. 
The  General  s^^rang  to  his  feet  with 
an  energ}'  that  overturned  his  chair. 
"  WTiy,  Samniie  Messenger,  confound 
your  young  hide  !  Well,  upon  my  soul ! 
I'm  outrageous  proud  to  see  you !  Fan 
— Barb — come  here  !  This  is  one  of  my 
old  boys !  Sam,  this  is  the  daughter 
of  your  old  Major,  Miss  Garnet.  Why, 
confound  your  young  hide  !  " 

Parson  Tombs  giggled  with  joy. 
•'  Brother  Messenger  is  going  to  add 
a  word  of  exhortation  to  Brother  Gar- 
net's discourse,"  he  said  with  grave  ela- 
tion, and  when  the  General  execrated 
such  cruelty  to  a  weary  traveller,  he 
laughed  again.  But  being  called  to  the 
front  door  for  a  moment's  consultation 
with  the  pastor  of  the  other  church,  he 
presently  retui'necl,  much  embarrassed, 
with  word  that  the  missionary  need 
not  take  part,  a  prior  invitation  having 
been  accej^ted  by  Uncle  Jimmie  Rankin, 
of  Wildcat  Ridge.  Fannie,  in  turn, 
cried  out  against  this  substitution,  but 
the  gentle  shepherd  explained  that 
what  mercy  could  not  obtain  official 
etiquette  compelled. 

"Tell  us  about  John  March,"  inter- 
posed the  General.  "  They  say  you 
saved  his  life." 

"  I  reckon  I  did,  sir,  humanly  speak- 
in'."  The  Parson  told  the  lurid  stoiT, 
Fannie  holding  Barbara's  hand  as  they 
listened.  The  church's  first  bell  began 
to  ring  and  the  Parson  started  up. 

"  If  only  the  right  man  could  talk  to 
John  !  He's  very  persuadable  to-night 
and  he'd  take  from  a  stranger  what 
he  wouldn't  take  fum  us."  He  looked 
fondly  to  the  missionary,  who  had  risen 
with  him.  "  I  wish  you'd  tiy  him.  You 
knew  him  when  he  was  a  toddler.  He 
asks  about  you,  freck-wently." 

''  Youd  almost  certainly  see  him  do"v\Ti- 
town  somewhere  now,"  said  Fannie. 

Barbara  gave  the  missionary  her  most 
daring  smile  of  persuasion. 

March  was  found  only  a  step  or  two 
from  Fannie's  gate. 

"  W^ll,  if  this  ain't  a  plumb  Provi- 
dence  !  "  laughed  the  Parson.  The  three 
men  stopped  and  talked,  and  then 
"walked,  chatted,  and  retui'ned.    The  star- 


light was  cool  and  still.  At  the  Par- 
son's gate,  March,  refusing  to  go  in, 
said,  yes,  he  would  be  glad  of  the 
missionary's  company  on  a  longer  stroll. 
The  two  moved  on  and  were  quite  out 
of  sight  when  Fannie  and  Barbara,  with 
Johanna  close  behind  them,  came  out 
on  their  way  to  church. 

"  It  would  be  funny,"  whispered  Fan- 
nie, "  if  such  a  day  as  this  should  end  in 
John  March's  getting  religion,  wouldn't 
it  ?  " 

But  Barbara  would  come  no  nearer 
to  the  subject  than  to  say,  "I  don't  like 
revivals.  I  can't.  I  never  could."  She 
dropped  her  voice  significantly — "Fan- 
nie." 

"What,  dear?" 

"  What  were  you  going  to  say  when 
Johanna  rang  the  tea-bell  and  your 
father  came  in  ?  " 

"  Was  I  going  to  say  something  ? 
What'd  you  think  it  was  i" 

"  I  think  it  was  something  about  Mr. 
Ravenel." 

"  O  well,  then,  I  reckon  it  wasn't  any- 
thing  much,  was  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  but — Johanna,  you 
can  go  on  into  chui'ch."  They  loitered 
among  the  dim,  lamp-lit  shadows  of  the 
church-yard  trees.  "You  said  you  were 
not  like  most  engaged  girls." 

"Well,  I'm  not  am  I?" 

"  No,  but  why  did  you  say  so  ?  " 

"Why,  you  know.  Barb,  most  girls 
are  distressed  with  doubts  of  their  own 
love.  I'm  not.  It's  about  his  that  I'm 
afraid.  What  do  you  reckon's  the  rea- 
son I've  held  him  off  for  yeai*s?" 

"Just  because  you  could,  Fannie." 

"No,  my  dear  little  goosie,  I  did  it 
because  he  never  was  so  he  couldn't  be 
held  off.  I  knew,  and  know  yet,  that 
after  the  wedding  I've  got  to  do  all  the 
courting.  I  don't  doubt  he  loves  me, 
but.  Barb,  love  isn't  his  master.  That's 
what  keeps  me  scared."     They  went  in. 

The  sei-vdce  began.  In  this  hour  for 
the  putting  away  of  vanities  the  choir 
was  dispensed  with  and  the  singing  was 
led  by  a  locally  noted  precentor,  a  large, 
pert,  lazy  Yankee,  who  had  failed  in  the 
raising  of  small  fniits.  His  zeal  was 
beautiful. 

"  Trouble  !  'Tain't  never  no  trouble 
for  me  to  do  nawthin',  an'  even  if  'twas 
I'd  do  it  I "     He  sang  each  word  in  an 
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argumentative  staccato,  aud  iu  high 
passages  you  could  see  his  wisdom 
teeth.  Between  stanzas  he  spoke  stim- 
ulating exhortations:  "Louder,  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  louder ;  the  fate  of 
immortal  souls  may  be  a-hangin'  on  the 
amount  of  noise  you  make."  And  the 
tide  of  melody  rose  higher. 

As  hymn  followed  hymn  the  church 
filled.  All  sorts — black  or  yellow  being 
no  sort — all  sorts  came ;  the  town's 
best  and  worst,  the  country's  proudest 
and  forlomest ;  the  sipper  of  wine,  the 
dipper  of  snuff ;  acrid  pietist,  flagrant 
reprobate,  and  many  a  true  Christian 
whose  God-forgiven  sins,  if  known  to 
men,  neither  church  nor  world  could 
have  pardoned  ;  many  a  soul  that  under 
the  disguise  of  flippant  smiles  or  supe- 
rior frowns,  staggered  in  its  darkness 
or  shivered  in  its  cold,  trembled  un- 
der visions  of  death  and  judgment  or 
yearned  for  one  right  word  of  guidance 
or  extrication  ;  and  many  a  heart  that 
openly  or  secretly  bled  for  some  other 
heart's  reclaim.  And  so  the  numbers 
grew  and  the  waves  of  song  sw^elled. 
The  adagios  and  largos  of  ancient 
psalmody  were  engulfed  and  the  mod- 
ern "hyme  toons,"  as  the  mountain 
people  called  them,  were  so  "peert  an' 
devilish "  that  the  most  heedless  grew 
attentive,  and  lovers  of  raw  peanuts, 
and  even  devotees  of  tobacco,  emptied 
their  mouths  of  these  and  filled  them 
with  praise. 

Garnet  had  never  preached  more  ef- 
fectively. For  the  first  time  in  Bar- 
bara's experience  he  seemed  to  her  to 
feel,  himself,  genuinely  and  deeply  the 
things  he  said.  His  text  w^as,  "Be 
sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out."  Men 
marvelled  at  the  life-likeness  with  which 
he  pictured  the  torments  of  a  soul  torn 
by  hidden  and  cherished  sin.  So  w^on- 
derful,  they  murmured,  are  the  pure  in- 
tuitions of  oratorical  genius  !  Yet  Bar- 
bara was  longing  for  a  widely  different 
word. 

Not  for  herself.  It  was  not  possible 
that  she  should  ever  tremble  at  any 
pulpit  reasoning  of  temperance  and 
judgment  from  the  lips  of  her  father. 
Three  things  in  every  soul,  he  cried, 
must  either  be  subdued  in  this  life  or 
be  forever  ground  to  powder  in  a  fiery 
hereafter  ;  and  these  three,  if  she  knew 


them  at  all,  were  the  three  most  utterly 
uijsubdiied  things  that  lie  embodied  — 
will,  pride,  appetite.  The  word  she 
vainly  longed  for  was  coveted  for  one 
whose  tardy  footfall  her  waiting  ear 
caught  the  moment  it  sounded  at  the 
door,  and  before  the  turning  of  a  hun- 
dred eyes  told  her  John  March  had 
come  and  was  sitting  in  the  third  seat 
behind  her. 

In  the  course  of  her  father's  sennon 
there  was  no  lack  of  resonant  Aniens 
and  soft  groanings  and  moanings  of 
ecstasy.  But  Suez  was  neither  Wild- 
cat Ridge  nor  Chalybeate  Springs,  aud 
the  tempering  chill  of  2:)lastered  ceil- 
ing and  social  inequahties  stayed  the 
wild  unrestraint  of  those  who  would 
have  held  free  rule  in  the  log  church  or 
under  the  camp-meeting  bower.  The 
academic  elegance  of  the  speaker's 
periods  sobered  the  ardor  which  his 
own  inspired,  and  as  he  closed  there 
rested  on  the  assemblage  a  silence  and 
an  awe  as  though  Sinai  smoked  but 
could  not  thunder. 

Barbara  hoped  against  hope.  At 
every  enumeration  of  will,  pride,  and 
appetite  she  saw^  the  Pastor's  gaze  rest 
pleadingly  on  her,  and  in  the  stillness 
of  her  inmost  heart  she  confessed  the 
evil  presence  of  that  unregenerate  trin- 
ity. Yet  when  he  rose  to  bid  all  mourn- 
ers for  sin  come  forward  while  the 
next  hymn  was  being  sung,  she  only 
moui-ned  that  she  could  not  go,  and 
tried  in  vain  not  to  feel,  as  in  every 
drop  of  her  blood  she  still  felt,  there 
behind  her,  that  human  presence  so 
different  from  all  others  on  earth. 
"This  caU,"  she  secretly  cried,  "this 
hour,  are  not  for  me.  Father  in  heaven  ! 
if  only  they  might  be  for  him." 

Before  the  rising  precentor  could  give 
out  his  hymn  number  Uncle  Jimmie 
Rankin  had  sprung  to  his  feet  and 
started  "  Rock  of  Ages "  in  one  of  the 
wildest  minors  of  the  early  pioneers. 
At  once  the  strain  was  taken  up  on 
every  side,  the  notes  swelled,  Uncle  Jim- 
mie clapped  hands  in  time,  and  at  the 
third  line  a  mountain  woman  in  the  gal- 
lery, sitting  with  her  sun-bonnet  pulled 
down  over  her  sore  eyes,  changed  a 
snuff-stick  from  her  mouth  to  her  pocket, 
burst  into  a  heart-freezing  scream,  and 
began    to    thrash    about   in    her   seat. 
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The  lijinn  rolled  on  in  stronger  volume,  seats  behind  that  fair  girl  whose  face 
The  Yankee  precentor  caught  the  tune  has  sunk  into  her  hands,  sits,  with  every 
and  tried  to  lead,  but  Uncle  Jimmie's    eve  on  them,  the  wan  missionary  from 


voice  soared  over  him  with  the  rapture 
of  a  lark  and  the  shriek  of  an  eagle,  two 
or  three  more  pairs  of  hands  clapped 
time,  the  other  Suez  pastor  took  a 
trochee,  and    the   four   preachers   filed 


China,  pleading  with  John  March. 

Parson  Tombs  saw  the  chance  for  a 
better  turn  of  affairs.  "  Brethren,"  he 
cried,  kneehng  as  he  spoke,  "let  us 
pray !     And    as   our  prayers  ascend  if 


dowTi  from  the  high  pulpit,  singing  as    an}'  sinner  feels  the  dew  o'  gi-ace  fall 


they  came.  Garnet  began  to  pace  to 
and  fro  in  front  of  it  and  to  exhort  in 
the  midst  of  the  singing. 

"  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ? "  he 
loudly  demanded. 

"  Should  my  tears  forever  flow,"  sang 
the  standing  throng. 

But  no  one  advanced. 

''Should  my  zeal  no  respite  know," 
they  sang  on,  and  Garnet's  "  Whosoever 
will,  let  him  come,"  and  other  calls  swept 
across  their  chant  like  the  crash  of  fall- 
ing trees  across  the  roar  of  a  torrent. 

''  O  !  my  brother,  two  men  shall  be  in 
the  field  ;  the  one  shall  be  taken  and 
the  other  left ;  w^hich  one  will  vou  be? 


into  his  soul,  let  him  come  forward  and 
kneel  with  the  Lords  ministers.  Brother 
Scimuel  Messenger,  lead  us  in  prayer  !" 

As  the  whole  house  turned  and  sank 
to  its  knees,  Fannie  whispered,  "Isn't 
this  all  wretched  ?  " 

"O,"  moaned  Barbara,  "I'm  so  wretch- 
ed myself  I  can't  tell." 

"Go  up,  then!  If  vou  go  I  believe 
he'll  follow." 

"I  can't.     I  can't!" 

The  missionary  prayed.  But  the  foot- 
fall for  which  all  waited  did  not  sound  ; 
the  young  man  who  knelt  beside  the 
supplicant,  with  temples  clutched  lq  his 
hands,  moved  not.     While  the  mission- 


Come,  my  weary  sister ;  come,  vay  sin-    ary's  amen  was   yet  unsj)oken,  Parson 

Tombs,   still    kneeling,   began    to    ask 


laden  brother.  O,  come  unto  the  mar 
riage  !  Now  is  the  accepted  time  !  The 
clock  of  God's  patience  has  inin  down 
and  is  standing  at  Now !  Sing  the  last 
verse  again.  Uncle  Jimmie  !  This  night 
thy  soul  may  be  required  of  thee  !  Two 
women  shall  be  grinding  together ;  the 
one  shall  be  taken,  the  other  left.  O,  my 
sweet  sister,  come  !  be  the  taken  one  ! — 
flee  as  a  bird  !  The  angel  is  troubling  the 
pool ;  who  will  first  come  to  the  waters  ? 


aloud, 

"  Will  Brother  Garnet " 

But  Garnet  was  wiser.  "Father 
Tombs,"  he  ci-ied,  "the  Lord  be  with 
you,  lead  us  in  prayer  yoiu^self  !  " 

"  Amen  !  "  cried  the  other  pastor.  He 
was  echoed  b}'  a  dozen  of  his  flock,  and 
the  old  man  hfted  his  voice  in  tremulous 
invocation.  The  prayer  was  long.  But 
before  there  were  signs  of  its  ending, 
O,  my  unknown,  j-et  beloved  brother,  the  step  for  which  so  many  an  ear  was 
whoever  you  are,  don't  you  know  that    strained    had  been  heard.      Men   were 


whosoever  comes  first  to-night  will  lead 
a  hundred  others  and  will  win  a  crown 
w4th  that  many  stars?  Come,  brethren, 
sisters,  we're  losing  priceless  moments ! " 
Why  does  no  one  move  ?  Because 
just  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  three 

(To  be  continued.) 


groaning,  "  God  be  praised  !  "  and  "  Hal- 
lelujah !  "  Fannie's  eyes  were  wet,  tears 
were  welling  through  Barbara's  fingers, 
mourners  were  coming  forward  in  both 
aisles,  and  John  March  was  kneeling  in 
the  anxious  seat. 


AiST 


THE    FRENCH    IN    HOLLAND^' 

PAINTED   BY   FRANCOIS   FLAMENG 

By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton 


Some  readers  will  remember  a  little 
treatise  by  M.  Taine  on  "  The  Philoso- 
Y)\\y  of  Art,"  in  which  he  advocated  the 
theory  that  the  artist  is  the  product 
of  his  time.  Taine  had  a  full  belief 
in  this  theory'  himself,  and  supported 
it  by  many  arguments  and  examjiles. 
Since  then  a  new  opinion  has  found 
expression.  Artistic  genius,  it  is  said, 
exists  independently  of  everything  else, 
and  there  has  never  been  an  artistic 
epoch.  Spiritus  spiral  ubi  vult  alike  in 
time  and  space.  The  artist  appears 
where  he  is  least  expected,  and  when 
the  most  elaborate  preparations  are 
made  for  his  reception,  the  world  may 
wait  for  him  in  vain. 

Each  of  the  two  doctrines  contains 
a  portion  of  the  truth.  The  artist  is 
nothing  without  a  natural  gift,  and  the 
natural  gift  is  sure  to  prove  abortive 
unless  he  is  favorably  situated  for  its 
development.  Harmen,  the  miller,  has 
a  son  born  at  Leyden  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
artistic  and  theological  influences  of 
Leyden  and  Amsterdam  operate  upon 
the  child,  and  the  result  is  Rembrandt. 
The  same  influences  operated  uj^on 
a  child  of  inferior  natural  endowment, 
and  the  result  was  only  Van  Vliet. 
But  if  the  child  Rembrandt  had  been 
born  in  the  twelfth  century  he  would 
have  illuminated  missals,  and  if  he  had 
had  the  Shetland  Islands  for  his  birth- 
place he  would  have  learned  no  fine 
art  whatever. 

M.  Franyois  Flameng  is  one  of  the 
best  modern  instances  of  a  natural  gift 

•  See  Frontispiece. 


iflaced  in  the  happiest  situation  for  its 
own  culture.  For  an  artistic  tempera- 
ment of  his  lively  and  rapidly  assimila- 
tive nature,  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world  like  Paris,  and  Franyois  Flameng 
had  all  that  Paris  could  give  to  him  in 
his  youth,  besides  one  incalculable  ad- 
vantage that  belonged  to  himself  alone. 
His  father,  M.  Leopold  Flameng,  the 
celebrated  etcher  and  engraver,  Uke 
most  members  of  his  profession,  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  been  a  painter, 
and  having  been  himseK  debarred  from 
following  painting  otherwise  than  as 
an  amateur  (with  a  substantial  foun- 
dation of  learned  drawing),  became  am- 
bitious, in  that  art,  for  his  son.  The 
boy  was  thus  brought  up  from  his  ear- 
liest infancy  in  a  house  where  art  was 
the  constant  subject  of  discussion, 
and  as  an  experienced  engraver  ac- 
quires a  closer  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  painters  than  is  common  among 
painters  themselves,  the  elder  Flameng 
continually  directed  his  son's  attention 
to  the  qualities  of  great  masters.  The 
extreme  versatility  which  has  marked 
the  son's  career  as  an  artist  may  be 
due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  catho- 
licity of  the  father's  interest  in  the 
fine  arts.  It  was  the  elder  Flameng 
who  gave  life  to  modern  engraving  in 
France,  by  adapting  etching  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  certain  kinds  of  paint- 
ing with  which  it  is  most  closely  in 
harmony  ;  and  yet  it  was  the  same  en- 
graver who  used  the  burin  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  classical  painting  with 
a  purity  and  severity  that  recalled  the 
masters  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.     Be- 
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tween  the  extremes  of  apparently  free 
etching  and  scrupulously  accurate  bu- 
rin work,  Leoj^old  Flameng  employed 
many  intermediate  varieties  of  execu- 
tion, his  only  invariable  inile  being  to 
put  his  work  into  harmony  vrith  that 
which  he  had  to  translate  ;  and  he  trans- 
lated all  kinds  of  painting,  both  con- 
scientiously and  with  pleasure,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  were  good. 

Fran9ois  received  the  beginnings  of 
a  classical  literary  education  at  the 
Lycee  Louis  le  Grand  ;  but  this  seems 
to  have  been  interiTipted  by  the  siege 
of  Paris,  though  the  classes  continued 
to  be  held  as  long  as  possible,  even  af- 
ter the  opening  of  the  bombardment, 
and  a  schoolfellow  of  Flameng's  remem- 
bers how  they  translated  a  Greek  text 
to  the  tune  of  an  incessant  cannonade 
in  the  cold  and  gloom  of  the  dreariest 
of  all  Parisian  Decembers.  This  is  the 
last  glimpse  we  have  of  young  Flameng 
as  a  Hterary  student.  Next,  we  find 
him  at  Brussels  working  hard  as  a  stu- 
dent of  the  old  masters  and  copying 
them  diligently  in  the  galleries.  On 
returning  to  Paris  he  went  on  exclu- 
sively with  his  artistic  education,  and 
after  the  usual  preparatory  work  be- 
came a  student  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux 
Arts  under  Cabanel,  who  perceived  that 
he  had  original  talent  and  did  what 
he  could  to  give  it  a  safe  direction,  not 
without  some  rude  earnestness  of  man- 
ner. This  work  at  the  ficole  may  have 
been  necessarj^  to  the  young  painter, 
but  what  pleased  him  more  was  the  in- 
cessant work  at  home,  in  a  studio  of  his 
own  high  up  in  a  house  on  the  Boule- 
vard Mont  Parnasse,  where  he  studied 
under  his  father's  guidance.  I  knew 
the  family  in  those  times  and  well  re- 
member my  astonishment  at  the  young 
man's  progress.  As  I  saw  his  work 
only  at  intervals,  it  seemed  to  advance 
"  by  leai:)s  and  bounds."  His  first  pict- 
ure in  the  Salon  was  "LeLutrin"  (a 
cliurch  music-stand  witli  a  chorister 
singing),  exhibited  in  1875,  a  cleverly 
painted  picture,  full  of  character,  though 
tliere  was  but  a  single  figure.  Soon 
after  this  good  beginning  the  universal 
French  military  service  claimed  the 
artist's  time  and  internii^ted  his  career. 
So  far,  however,  from  weakening  his 
powers,    it    seemed    actually    to    have 


strengthened  them  by  a  restraint  anal- 
ogous to  the  damming  up  of  waters,  for 
in  1879  he  attracted  universal  attention 
by  "  I'Apj^el  des  Girondins,"  a  most  strik- 
ing scene  in  the  prison  of  the  Concier- 
gerie  on  the  morning  of  October  30, 1793, 
where  the  Girondins  have  breakfasted 
together  for  the  last  time,  when  they 
were  called  for  execution.  There  was 
such  strength  of  conception  in  this 
work,  so  much  expression,  and  such  a 
complete  mastery  in  the  representation 
of  all  the  details  of  a  most  impressive 
scene,  that  it  was  immediately  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  notable  pict- 
ures of  the  year  and  soon  became  in 
one  sense  the  most  notable  of  all,  as  it 
gained  the  Prix  du  Salon.  Other  his- 
torical i^ictures  followed,  some  on  a 
still  larger  scale,  and  I  remember  being 
disappointed  by  what  seemed  to  me  a 
misdirection  of  energy  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  kind  of  picture  known  as  the 
grande  machine,  vfhic\i  is  often  resorted 
to  by  rising  French  artists  when  they 
are  determined  to  attract  attention  at 
all  costs.  As  it  turned  out,  however, 
these  works  on  a  great  scale  were  of 
the  utmost  practical  value  in  the  paint- 
er's education,  since  they  prepared  him 
for  his  vast  mural  comj^ositions.  Fran- 
cois Flameng  is  one  of  the  few  artists 
to  whom  the  scale  of  their  works  is  a 
matter  of  complete  indifference.  He  is 
equally  at  home  in  a  wall-joainting  and 
a  tiny  canvas  or  panel  that  he  finishes 
with  the  minuteness  of  a  Meissonier. 
His  abundant  energy  embraces  eveiy- 
thing  that  concerns  his  art.  For  ex- 
ample, the  wall-paintings  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  elsewhere  are  surrounded  by 
elaborate  ornamental  borders  as  a  sort 
of  framework,  or,  at  least,  decorative 
margin.  Most  artists  would  intrust 
work  of  that  kind  to  a  subordinate,  but 
Flameng  not  only  designs  it,  he  paints 
it  all  with  his  own  hand. 

He  does  not  confine  himself,  as  to 
date,  either  to  this  century  or  any  other 
in  particular,  but  chooses  his  subjects 
indifferently  in  any  time  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  downward  to  our  own.  Still, 
I  think  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  strong- 
est and  most  lively  artistic  sympathies 
attach  themselves  to  the  life  and  cos- 
tume of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  which 
he    has    studied    perhaps    as    closely. 


Francois  Flameng. 
(From  a  portrait  by  John  S.  Sargent.) 


though  not  so  exclusively,  as  his  won- 
derful contemporary  M.  Maurice  Leloir. 
The  picture  reproduced  in  this  num- 
ber, by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
owner,  Commandant  Heriot,  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  artist's 
representations  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  gives  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
the  poorl}"  equipped  but  vigorous 
and  energetic  armies  of  revolutionary 
France  marching  beyond  the  frontiers 
in  the  midst  of  cold  and  all  kinds 
Vol.  XVI.— 0 


of  privation,  yet  with  unabated  hope 
and  courage.  In  our  times  of  ultra- 
perfection  in  everything  that  belongs 
to  military  organization  we  are  as  re- 
mote as  we  can  be  from  those  days 
when  soldiers  were  little  better,  as  to 
outward  appearance,  than  mendicants, 
yet  marched  to  death  or  victory  with  a 
dauntless  gayety  and  a  firm  contidence 
in  the  triumph  of  the  modern  idea 
which  they  believed  themselves  commis- 
sioned to  impose  upon  the  world.     All 
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this  is  so  remote  from  present  French 
notions  about  the  propasfandism  of 
repubUcan  convictions  that  it  might 
be  a  thousand  years  since  instead  of  a 
hundred.  Even  the  First  Emj^ire  seems 
wondeHully  remote  from  us,  and  M. 
Flameng  has  given  us  his  own  version 
of  Napoleon  in  private  Hfe  by  repre- 
senting: him  rompini^:  \N*ith  the  ladies 
of  the  court  in  the  garden  at  Malmai- 
8on,  an  idyllic  episode  between  two  san- 
guinaiy  campaiijfns.  For  subjects  of 
that  nature,  M.  Flameng  has  a  singular- 
ly complete  equipment,  as  he  is  not 
only  thoroughly  acquainted  with  cos- 
tume and  the  life  of  the  world,  but  has 
also  found  time  to  make  himself  an  ex- 
cellent landscape-painter  by  working 
much  out-of-doors  and  so  accumulating 
a  large  collection  of  studies  from  nature, 
most  of  them  in  oil.  I  do  not  know  any 
artist  who  can  ^et  more  of  nature  on  a 
little  board  or  panel  in  a  stiictly  limit- 
ed time.  Though  a  most  accomplished 
draughtsman,  Flameng  does  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  camera  lucida  for  his  first 
sketch,  to  get  all  objects  in  their  pro- 
portions and  j^laces,  and  on  this  sketch 
he  paints  so  rapidly,  yet  at  the  same 
time  ^vith  detail  so  abundant  and  so  ex- 
act, that  a  study  done  in  one  sitting  by 
his  swift  and  practised  hand  looks  as  if 
it  had  taken  four.  Many  of  his  studies 
in  Italy  are  lich  in  architectural  detail 
in  the  most  vivid  light  and  color,  and 
without  the  slightest  executive  bravui*a 
or  affectation  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  as 
to  the  display  of  execution,  M.  Fla- 
meng's  opinion  is  that  the  best  execu- 
tion of  all,  that  which  may  be  suj^posed 
to  be  ideally  perfect,  would  not  obti*ude 
itself  in  any  way,  but  simply  leave  the 
beauty  of  forms  and  colors  to  chann 
the  spectator  by  themselves.  I  may  add 
that  although  this  painter  has  tried  all 
the  varieties  of  art  and  has  mastered 
the  special  difficulties  of  water-color,  he 
is  tirmly  convinced  of  the  practical  su- 
periority of  oil,  even  for  the  most  rap- 
id studies  from  nature.  He  lielieves. 
indeed,  that  the  old  reputation  of  water- 
color  for  superior  rapidity  is  without 
foundation,  that  it  is  essentially  a  slow- 
er and  more  complex,  and  especially 
a  more  meticuleux,  process  than  oil  on 
account  of  the  extreme  care  required 
in   reservations   if   the   brilliancv    and 


purity  of  the  paper  are  to  be  main- 
tained.* As  for  the  mural  paintings 
executed  by  M.  Flameng  for  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  other  public  or  private 
buildings,  and  which  are  called  "fres- 
cos," I  may  say  that  the  word  is  used 
to  indicate  a  resemblance  only  to  fres- 
co in  deadness  of  color,  not  identity 
of  process.  In  fact,  these  works  are 
painted  with  colors  ground  in  oil  and 
diluted  with  a  solution  of  wax.  They 
are  not  painted  on  the  walls  themselves, 
but  on  canvases  fastened  to  the  smooth 
plaster  with  white  lead.  The  modem 
French  are  not  fresco-painters  at  all ; 
they  have  no  practical  experience  of  real 
fresco,  which  was  a  most  troublesome 
process,  full  of  hurry  and  inconvenience. 
The  breadth  of  treatment  adopted  by 
M.  Flameng  in  his  mural  paintings  is, 
however,  perfectly  suited  to  their  asso- 
ciation with  architecture,  and  I  have  ob- 
served a  strong  architectural  bent  in 
the  painter  himself,  which  is  proved  not 
only  by  his  numerous  architectural 
studies,  but  by  the  tnith  and  force  with 
which  architectural  consti*uction  is  ren- 
dered in  his  pictures.  He  has.  indeed, 
even  too  great  an  interest  in  constinic- 
tion  as  a  process,  for  this  leads  him  to 
a  taste  for  the  picturesque  of  scaffold- 
ing and  unfinished  buildings,  such  as 
were  often  to  be  seen  in  the  Paris  of 
his  boyhood,  when  it  was  demolished 
and  rebuilt  under  the  auspices  of  Baron 
Haussmaun. 

That  period,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
left  a  permanent  impression  on  the  ar- 
tist's mind,  as  he  has  always  been  too 
fond  of  mere  poles  and  planks  and 
ropes,  which  are  not  very  rewarding 
subjects  of  study  and  cannot  add  any- 
thing to  the  beauty  of  a  work  of  art. 
The  general  coloring  of  Paris  is  what 
the  French  call  blonde,  and  I  notice 
that  some  of  the  more  recent  Parisian 
artists  have  been  educated  by  it  to  a 
delicate   perception    of    the   values    of 

•  I  irive  the«e  opinion?  on  a  technical  point,  a?  they  may 
be  equally  interesting  to  profe^^sional  and  uon-profes- 
gional  students  of  the  fine  arts.  I  may  add  that  the  very 
accomplishi'd  marine  painter.  M.  Paul  Jobert,  told  me 
he  was  exactly  of  Flamcne's  opinion  \\M\\  regrard  to  the 
comparative  rapidity  and  convenience  of  water-color  and 
oil.  "Perhaps  I  may  add  that  I  have  myself  made  many 
experiments  in  practical  study  with  ca'-eful  reference  to 
time,  and  am  now  quite  fully  jwrpuaded  that  the  only 
euperiorities  of  water-color  are  m  it?  cleanline??  and  in 
the  portability  of  the  studies  when  made.  Oil  comes 
much  nearer  "to  the  truth  of  natural  tone  and  color  in  a 
much  shorter  time. 
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various  pale  forays,  both  warm  and  cool, 
that  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  ohl 
masters.  The  effects  of  this  Parisian 
education  of  the  eye  are  plainly  visible 
in  M.  Flanieno*'s  work,  even  when  he 
attempts  the  scenery  of  other  countries, 
as  when,  in  one  of  his  backt>rounds,.  he 
painted  Windsor  Castle  in  purely  Paris- 
ian color,  to  which  the  Euf^-lish  building 
bears  no  resemblance.  However,  one 
cannot  reproach  this  painter  with  stay- 
ing too  exclusively  at  home,  as  he  de- 
lig-hts  in  visiting  foreign  countries  and 
has  wandered  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  His  head-quarters  are  in  Paris, 
where  he  has  a  large,  curious,  and  pict- 
uresque house  in  an  old  garden  with 
big  trees,  in  the  Rue  d'Armaille.  The 
garden  is  a  sort  of  oasis  surrounded  by 
high  houses,  as  a  bit  of  green  land  in 
a  Derbysliire  valley  may  be  hemmed  in 
by  lofty  precipices  of  gray  limestone. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  view  from  the 
house  whatever,  except  that  of  its  own 
garden,  and  the  sense  of  privacy  is  di- 
minished by  the  multitude  of  neigh- 
boring windows ;  still,  it  has  a  sort  of 
monastic  seclusion  that  one  does  not 
expect  in  a  great  capital.  Besides  the 
usual  living-rooms  in  a  large  house, 
there  are  a  vast  studio,  a  librar}^  and  a 
museum  of  objects  useful  to  a  j^ainter 
of  past  ages,  and  all  these  rooms,  either 
by  their  architectural  construction  or 
their  rich  and  picturesque  furniture, 
are  full  of  artistic  interest,  so  that  the 
painter  may  find  good  backgrounds  for 
his  figures  without  stirring  from  his 
own  house.  M.  Flameng  has  also  a 
country  house  at  Septeuil,  near  Le  Mans, 
where  he  spends  part  of  the  year.  Cer- 
tainly, he  is  one  of  the  most  happily 
constituted  and  most  favorably  circum- 
stanced men  of  genius  I  have  ever 
known.     What  seems  to  me  the  most 


desirable  of  liis  gifts  is  the  strength  of 
natural  fa(Mdty  witli  which  he  assinii- 
lates  all  tliat  is  likelv  to  be  necessarv  or 


Flameng. 
(From  a  photograph  ) 

useful  for  his  work,  while  at  the  same 
time,  by  an  easy  process  of  rejection, 
he  casts  aside  all  the  varieties  of  labor 
and  of  knowledge  that  would  burden 
his  spirit  uselessly.  Too  honest  and 
straightforward  for  the  affectations  of 
the  hour,  he  belongs  to  no  clique  or 
sect,  and  has  no  object  but  to  do  sound 
work ;  and  never  did  hard  worker  bear 
incessant  industry  with  a  lighter  or 
more  cheerful  tem^^er,  or  look  forward 
to  new  undertakings  ^^'ith  more  coura- 
geous anticipation. 


«/> 
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A   MAN   WITHOUT  A   MEMORY 

By  IVilliam  Henry  Shelton 


I  WAS  SO  completely  at  a  loss  about 
the  points  of  the  comj^ass  that  while  the 
sun  was,  perhaps,  three  hours  above 
the  horizon  on  my  right  hand,  I  had 
no  means  of  judoing  w^hether  the  time 
were  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  was 
seated  alone  in  a  rickety  old  buggy, 
driving,  or  at  least  holding  the  reins 
over  a  horse  evidently  weak  with  age, 
w^hose  only  possible  gait  was  a  w\ilk, 
except  when  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  his 
weakness  yielded  for  a  space  to  the 
pressure  of  the  wagon  and  he  fell  into 
a  listless  trot,  which  presently  subsided 
into  the  original  walk.  Where  I  had 
come  from,  or  whither  I  was  going,  or 
where  or  how  I  had  come  into  posses- 
sicm  of  the  nondescript  equij^age,  were 
alike  unknown  to  me.  The  heat  of 
the  sun  warmed  me  ('()mfortal)ly.  The 
fields  had  an  agreeable  smell,  and  the 
oppressive  stillness  in  which  one  of  the 
wheels  of  the  wagon  creaked  mourn- 
fully, and  the  hoofs  of  tJie  old  liorse 
l^addled  the  dusty  road  with  shuffling 
beats,  filled  me  with  a  vague  surprise, 
as  if  I  had  just  awakened  from  a  dream 


of  turmoil,  and  had  but  half  awakened 
at  that,  because  I  seemed  to  dimly 
realize  that  I  was  not  yet  in  the  full 
possession  of  my  normal  faculties. 

I  was  scarcely  more  ambitious  than 
the  liorse  which  was  drawling  me.  A 
vague  idea  that  mine  was  a  case  of 
suspended  animation  began  to  take 
hold  on  my  mind.  How  else  could  I 
account  for  my  possession  of  the  horse 
and  wagon,  and  for  my  mysterious  sur- 
roundings ?  The  only  moving  object 
in  sight  was  a  carriage  behind  me, 
which  I  could  see  contained  two  men, 
whose  liorse  was  making  no  better  time 
than  my  own.  The  approach  of  the 
two  men  had  no  interest  for  me.  I  was 
struggling  too  hard  to  grasp  myself. 
It  was  my  recollections  of  the  events 
which  seemed  to  be  last  past,  now 
growing  rapidly  more  distinct,  that 
were  helping  me  to  re-establish  my 
identity.  My  eye  fell  on  my  left  shoe, 
from  which  the  sole  was  torn  away  at 
the  toe,  and  straightway  I  remembered 
that  the  morning  before  I  had  struck 
it  on  a  sharp  stone  imbedded  in  the 
road  ;  but  then  I  had  been  marching 
with  my  companions  with  a  gun  on  my 
shoulder,    we    had    just    passed    at    a 
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swinging  step  through  tlio  long  street 
of  a  village.  I  remembered  the  houses  of 
stone  and  hewn  logs  standing  close  on 
the  road,  with  closed  doors  and  blinds, 
the  cheering  of  the  men  belonging  to 
other  divisions  who  were  lounging  on 
the  rough  flagging  behind  their  stacked 
muskets  as  we  swung  by,  the  crowds 
of  officers  and  the  ranks  of  held  horses 
which  choked  the  public  square  in 
front  of  the  brick  building  where  army 
head-quarters  had  been  established. 

Then  I  remembered  how,  without  a 
moment's  rest  or  refreshment,  we  had 
been  pushed  to  the  front,  to  re-establish 
a  yielding  line.  I  could  feel  again  the 
cold  chill  that  ran  thraugh  my  hair  as 
the  first  rifle  balls  whistled  with  a  hot, 
spiteful  sound  past  my  ears,  and  then 
the  excitement  and  exaltation  when 
time  flew  with  such  unaccountable  ra- 
pidity that  a  da}^  in  passing,  shrank 
to  the  dimensions  of  an  hour  ;  while  in 
recollection  it  was  fraught  with  inci- 
dents sufficient  to  crowd  a  week,  when, 
however  you  may  account  for  it,  early 
morning  stumbled  over  midday  with- 
out any  perceptible  interval  between, 
and  you  suddenly  found  yourself  fam- 
ished and  fell  to  eating  with  one  hand 
in  your  haversack,  and  the  other  on 
your  rifle.  I  remembered  that  on  this 
morning,  which  should  have  been 
yesterday,  I  had  been  doing  all  these 
things  —  fighting,  running,  shouting, 
building  up  small  granite  ledges  into 
breast  -  works,  dimly  conscious  of  the 
dead  and  wounded  on  every  hand. 
The  roar  of  artillery  and  musketry  had 
been  deafening,  and  the  pungent  sul- 
phurous smoke  rolled  in  white  clouds 
along  the  crests  of  the  fields,  and  rose 
like  steam  from  the  standing  corn,  hot 
and  stifling  to  breathe.  How  vividly 
the  awful  scenes  surged  up  in  my 
mind  !  Where  had  I  slept  since  ?  I 
remembered  that  we  had  rallied  and 
charged  across  the  open  ;  what  an  in- 
tense relief  I  felt  when  the  regiments 
had  leaped  down  into  a  sunken  road, 
and  we  took  refuge  behind  the  opposite 
bank.  I  could  see  the  appealing  eyes 
of  the  wounded  boy  lying  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  smoking  grass,  at  whose 
body  the  rushing  line  had  parted  and 
closed  again.  I  was  panting,  grimy 
and  perspiring,  against  the  gravelly 
Vol.  XVI.— 7 


l)ank.  A  thorn-tree  spread  its  branches 
above  my  head,  and  the  eartli  beneath 
me  was  strewn  with  green  bougliH,  as 
if  a  tenq)est  had  Ijcen  raging  there. 
Through  the  rails  of  the  low  fence,  I 
saw  a  sliattcrcd  gun  lind)er  with  one 
niangled  horse  leaning  against  the  pole, 
his  mates  and  masters  heaped  on  the 
ground  about  him— tlie  whole  group 
cut  sharply  against  the  sky. 

I  remendjered  how  crowded  we  were 
in  that  narrow  lane,  and  lunv  grateful 
we  felt  for  the  rest  and  protection  it  af- 
forded us  in  our  exhaustion,  as  if  we 
had  been  a  great  suffering  body  sud- 
denly relieved  of  intense  pain  ;  then 
how  the  drowsy  sense  of  security  was 
rudely  dashed  by  the  awful  scream  of 
a  shell  which  came  swelling  from  the 
front — hissing,  rushing,  roaring  until, 
as  it  passed  above  the  fences  over  our 
heads,  it  sounded  like  the  flight  of  a 
steam-engine  through  the  air.  The 
cannoneers  who  were  sending  us  these 
sj^iteful  compliments  from  the  crest  of 
a  distant  hill,  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  rifles.  If  we  looked  over  the  bank 
we  could  see,  at  intervals,  a  puff  of 
white  smoke  against  the  rim  of  the 
woods,  and  a  hot  flash  of  fire  bursting 
through  the  small  white  cloud,  followed 
by  a  clull  report,  and  then  the  scream- 
ing crescendo  of  the  oncoming  shell 
which  culminated  above  our  heads,  and 
then  died  away  behind  us.  Once  a 
shell  burst  in  front  of  our  position,  a 
cloud  of  dust  floated  over  us,  and  a 
shower  of  leaves  and  branches  fluttered 
down  from  the  thorn-tree  over  my  head. 

I  remembered  how  we  laughed  and 
made  light  of  this  grim  annoyance,  and 
felt  a  renewed  security  in  our  natural 
earthwork,  and  counted  with  glee  the 
splintered  places  on  the  board  fence  be- 
hind us.  I  remembered  the  first  inti- 
mation of  the  attack  of  the  infantry, 
coming  in  the  form  of  a  thin  skirmish 
fire  puffing  from  the  crest  in  front — the 
balls  pattering  on  the  fences — then  the 
dark  line  rising  above  the  ridge,  with 
flags  and  glittering  bayonets — and  then 
the  onrush  and  the  wild  cheering — and 
then  how  we  reserved  our  fire  until  they 
were  close  upon  us — and  how  the  line 
withered  and  broke  under  that  smok- 
ing volley,  leaving  the  wounded  scat- 
tered on'^the   hill,  and  how  they  came 
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again  and  again  only  to  be  rolled  back, 
covering  the  hill  thicker  and  thicker 
^ith  the  dead — how  we  cheered  and 
yelled  and  leaped  on  the  fences  at  each 
bloody  rej^ulse — and  how  some  of  the 
wounded  almost  crawled  to  the  shelter 
of  our  fence. 

I  remembered  how  steadih'  they 
formed  for  the  last  charge  just  beyond 
the  smoking  weeds,  in  full  view  and  in 
close  range  from  our  secure  position, 
and  how  we  laughed  and  jeered  and  ad- 
mired them,  and  held  our  fire  to  give 
them  a  fiercer  w^elcome  than  ever  Avhen 
they  should  come.  Everything  I  saw 
and  everything  I  thought  in  those  crit- 
ical moments  seemed  to  be  burned  into 
my  memory.  The  familiar  device  of 
the  old  flag  with  the  red  strij^es  and 
blue  field  of  stars,  on  which  that  broken 
line  was  dressing,  carried  me  back  to 
the  days  when  I  had  cheered  it  and 
sang  to  it,  as  enthusiastically  as  I 
now  jeered  it  and  cursed  its  upholders 
through  the  powder-blackened  rails  of 
the  fence,  and  across  the  belt  of  smoke 
and  fire  which  smouldered  in  the  dry 
turf  of  the  bank. 

Just  as  they  started  with  a  cheer,  a 
gust  of  hot  air  swejDt  the  smoke  in  our 
faces,  and  impelled  little  tongues  of 
flame  to  leap  up  and  consume  solitary 
dry  weeds,  and  simultaneously  we  heard 
a  blast  of  bugles  from  the  right,  and 
saw  an  awful  vision  of  whirling  horses 
galloping  and  turning  in  a  cloud  of 
dust  at  the  end  of  that  sunken  road. 
The  sunlight  flashed  on  brazen  guns 
and  polished  tire,  and  the  bobbing 
heads  of  the  drivers,  as  they  lashed 
their  teams  to  the  rear,  passed  and  re- 
passed each  other  like  figures  in  a 
fiendish  dance.  I  remembered  that  in- 
stant of  horror  which  impelled  some  to 
spring  on  the  banks  and  fences,  regard- 
less of  the  charging  infantry,  and  com- 
pletely paralyzed  the  faculties  of  others 
— the  mingled  cries  of  warning  and 
reproach — a  glaring  burst  of  flame — a 
deafening  roar,  a  benumbing  concus- 
sion which  for  an  instant  made  my 
head  fill  all  space,  and  along  with  it  a 
sickening  sensation  of  drowning  in  the 
air,  and  then  darkness. 

In  the  next  instant,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  my  eyes  o})ened  dimly  on  a  great 
field  hospital.     It  was  chill  night,  and 


men  with  lanterns  were  moving  to  and 
fro  along  the  lines  of  wounded,  and  in 
and  out  of  the  lighted  farm  buildings. 
Ambulances  were  unloading,  fires  were 
burning,  men  were  moaning,  laughing, 
cursing,  cooking — I  smelt  the  fragrant 
odor  of  cofl'ee  and  frpng  meat.  I  saw 
men  vdih  pale  begrimed  faces  sitting 
up  in  the  glare,  exchanging  canteens 
and  wetting  bandages.  I  heard  moan- 
ing and  talking  behind  my  head  and 
the  shifting  of  restless  bodies  on  the 
straw.  Just  before  me  I  saw  the  ac- 
tive figures  of  surgeons  working  over 
lighted  tables.  I  was  dimly  conscious 
of  all  this,  but  without  the  power  to 
speak  or  move.  I  could  only  see  those 
objects  which  came  within  the  radius 
of  my  limited  vision,  and  the  firelight 
shining  up  into  the  branches  of  the  tall 
trees,  and  the  quivering  stars  in  the 
dark  heavens  beyond,  were  more  direct- 
ly before  my  eyes.  The  men  stretched 
close  about  me  were  utterly  silent.  I 
heard  the  wind  soughing  in  the  tree- 
tops  and  the  tinkling  of  water  in  the 
spring-house  sounding  through  groans 
and  imprecations,  and  for  once  I 
seemed  to  hear  Avith  my  parched  tongue 
instead  of  with  my  ears.  Outside  the 
tantalizing  tinkling  of  that  water  going 
to  waste,  I  seemed  scarcely  interested 
in  what  was  going  on  about  me,  and 
even  to  that  I  became  more  and  more 
indifferent.  A  delightful  lethargy 
soothed  my  limbs  and  faculties.  I  was 
like  one  conscious  of  falling  asleej). 

The  attendants  from  the  tables 
brought  another  body  and  laid  it  down 
beside  me.  I  knew  that  I  lay  in  a  row 
of  such  ;  I  was  indifferent.  The  men 
retired  whence  they  came,  the  busy 
surgeons  vanished,  the  firelight  died 
out  in  the  tree-to^^s,  the  tmnkling  stars 
paled  in  the  heavens  beyond,  the  tink- 
ling water  sounded  farther  and  farther 
away,  as  if  the  spring-house  had  been 
retreating  u})  the  hill — and  darkness 
enveloped  me  again. 

I  had  shut  my  eyes  to  recall  this 
vision,  and  presently  they  reoj^ened  on 
the  jogging  horse  and  the  sunlit  road, 
and  I  experienced  the  sensation  of  re- 
lief that  comes  to  one  awaking  from 
a  frightful  dream.  The  dry  hub  was 
creaking  as  before,  and  the  jingling 
bolts   and    rattling    thills    had    a    de- 
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lightfully  reassurinc^,  even  a  musical 
sound.  I  alighted  and  walked  around 
my  turnout.  It  was  dilapidated  surely, 
and  muddy  as  country  vehicles  are  apt 
to  be.  I  had  not  thought  of  my  gun 
before,  but  to  my  inexpressible  relief 
the  barrel  of  a  musket  protruded  from 
the  boot,  lying  softly  across  a  coil  of 
blanket.  I  recognized  neither  of  these 
proj^erties  as  my  own  ;  even  my  belt 
and  cartridge-box  had  a  strange  look, 
but  these  equipments  might  have  been 
changed  in  hospital  or  supplied  to  me 
after  my  recovery.  I  certainl}^  liad  re- 
covered. The  recollection  of  the  frag- 
ment of  shell  which  had  struck  ni}' 
head  in  the  sunken  road  came  vividly 
to  mind,  and  I  instinctively  plucked  off 
my  hat  and  passed  my  other  hand 
softly  over  that  part  of  my  scalp  where 
I  thought  the  wound  should  be.  I 
rather  expected  to  feel  a  mass  of 
clotted  hair,  but  instead  my  fingers 
brushed  over  a  surface  as  smooth  and 
polished  as  ivory  ;  but  there  was  indeed 
a  tender  place.  The  surgeons  had 
shaved  my  head  in  the  process  of  re- 
covery. I  must  have  been  insensible 
for  a  considerable  time. 

The  old  gray  horse  was  stamping  his 
feet  and  shaking  his  headstall  at  a  green 
fly  which  was  buzzing  about  his  withers, 
and  he  had  whisked  the  reins  into  the 
road  while  I  had  been  examining  the 
wagon.  The  harness  had  high,  rusty 
hames  and  a  saddle  surmounted  with 
square,  tarnished  german-silver  turrets, 
and  was  altogether  as  antiquated  as  the 
wagon.  It  was  all  beyond  my  under- 
standing, and  the  two  men  following 
me  in  the  carriage  had  been  halted  all 
this  time,  in  the  most  exasperating 
way. 

I  had  but  one  desire,  which  was 
prompted  by  my  sense  of  duty  in  the 
matter  of  returning  promptly  to  my 
regiment.  In  that  respect  my  con- 
science would  be  satisfied,  if  only  I 
used  my  best  endeavor  to  return ;  so  I 
gathered  up  the  reins  and  took  my  seat 
in  the  wagon,  and  the  old  horse  clieer- 
fiilly  resumed  his  walk.  My  late  ex- 
perience with  my  command  had  been 
so  terrible,  that  I  was  forced  to  admit 
to  myself  the  relief  I  felt  in  my  j^resent 
peaceful  surroundings  and  comforta- 
ble style  of  marching. 


The  sun  (jn  my  riglit  hand  was  lower 
than  when  I  had  first  noticed  it.  It  waH 
certainly  declining.  That,  tlieij,  waH 
the  west,  and  I  \vas  driving  into  tlie 
south.  I  preferred  to  drive  soutli.  I 
felt  some  surprise  at  the  warmtli  of 
the  evening,  hut  everything  was  dis- 
jointed and  surprising.  In  front  of 
me  was  a  broad  wheat-field  where  the 
yellow  bundles  hiy  thick  in  tlie  stub- 
bh;  l>etween  the  strips  of  green  oats, 
and  at  tlie  farther  end  men  and  Ijoys 
were  gatliering  the  sheaves  into  stacks. 
How  could  this  Ije,  when  yesterday  had 
been  September  ?  Alongside  this  field 
was  another  field  of  young  corn,  its 
dark-green  stalks  ;iot  yet  tassled  out. 
Yesterday  the  ears  had  been  hard  im 
flint,  and  long  past  roasting.  I  could 
endure  this  complication  of  mysteries 
no  longer.  I  would  stop  and  consult 
the  men  in  the  carriage  Ijehind  me. 
When  I  stopped,  they  halted  again  as 
before.  I  started  back  on  foot,  leaving 
my  wagon  in  the  road.  Seeing  this, 
the  carriage  came  on  at  a  trot  until  it 
reached  my  position,  when  it  slackened 
to  a  walk  as  it  reined  out  to  pass  me. 
The  two  gentlemen  stared  at  me  in  a 
most  remarkable  way,  bowed  solemn- 
ly, and  would  have  passed  without  a 
word,  if  I  had  not  begged  them  to  tell 
me  where  the  road  led  to.  "  The  very 
question  we  were  about  to  ask  you," 
said  the  one  who  held  the  reins,  and 
then  the  two  exchanged  glances.  After 
they  had  passed  me,  they  threw  up  the 
top  of  the  carriage,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
they  were  watching  me  through  the 
oval  window  in  the  back  curtain. 

I  felt  a  conviction  that  I  must  be  in 
the  enemy's  country.  The  carriage 
drove  on  at  a  brisk  pace,  but  somehow 
it  never  quite  disapj^eared  from  my 
view  ;  or  if  it  did  sink  into  a  depression 
or  pass  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  it  pre- 
sently reappeared,  going  on  as  before. 
Once  I  saw^  the  head  of  the  driver 
thrust  outside  the  leather  top,  ii\y- 
parently  to  speak  to  a  friend  who  was 
passing  in  my  direction  on  foot.  The 
man  halted  a  moment  and  then  came 
on.  He  was  evidently  a  young  farmer 
returning  from  work,  for  he  carried  a 
cradle  on  his  left  shoulder,  his  right 
hand  grasjnng  the  back  of  the  scythe- 
blade   which  swept  diagonally   around 
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his  right  hip.  As  he  approached 
nearer,  I  obsei*\'ed  with  satisfaction  that 
his  face  wore  a  pleasant  quizzical  smile. 
*'  Can  you  tell  me,''  I  said,  and  at  the 
sound  of  my  voice  my  horse  ceased  to 
walk  ;  "  can  vou  tell  me  where  this  road 
leads  ?  " 

His  smile  broadened  to  a  grin  ;  his 
right  hand  left  the  sc^-the-blade  to  tilt 
his  wool  hat  forward,  until  I  could  just 
see  his  eyes  glitter  underneath  the 
brim. 

"  ]Mien,  in  the  name  o'  Gord,"  he 
cried,  "did  you  come  to  life,  Torm 
Johnson ?  " 

I  was  staggered  at  what  the  man 
said,  but  I  was  more  angered  at  his  in- 
solence. 

"You  haven't  answered  my  Cjues- 
tion,"  I  roared,  half  starting  from  my 
seat,  at  which  the  old  horse  resumed 
his  walk  as  if  I  had  spoken  to  him,  and 
the  man,  with  the  same  exasperating 
smile  on  his  face,  shouted  *'  Good-by, 
Torm.  The  road  leads  to  the  river  if 
you  go  far  enough." 

I  had  not  thought  of  myself  as  Tom 
Johnson,  and  yet  that  was  my  name. 
Strange  to  say,  my  mind  had  not  gone 
back  of  the  absorbing  events  of  the 
battle.  I  had  thus  far  only  considered 
myself  as  a  convalescent  soldier  return- 
ing to  his  regiment,  which  I  seemed  to 
have  left  but  yesterday.  A  longer  time 
must  have  elapsed,  for  the  seasons  had 
changed — they  had  even  gone  back- 
ward in  the  most  perj^lexing  way.  I 
passed  my  fingers  again  over  the 
tender  spot  on  my  head  and  across  the 
polished  surface  above. 

Tom  Johnson  I  My  name  came  to 
me  like  a  revelation,  as  if  its  familiar 
sound  had  not  fallen  on  my  ears  for 
ages,  and  at  the  same  time  it  connected 
me  with  a  past  to  which  I  wished  to  re- 
turn even  more  than  to  my  regiment. 
It  brought  to  me  the  picture  of  my 
young  wife,  standing  at  the  entrance  to 
the  drive  which  led  back  to  our  home, 
and  beside  her,  little  Tom  crowing  in 
his  old  mammy's  arms.  I  had  fallen  out 
of  the  dusty  ranks  to  kiss  her  teariul 
face  and  the  rosy  mouth  of  baby  Tom, 
and  that  had  been  only  the  day  before 
the  battle.  Alec,  the  third,  sat  erect  on 
the  hammer  -  cloth,  holding  the  reins 
over  the  coach-horses  behind,  and  com- 


pleting the  family  group.  I  remem- 
bered his  familiar  voice  calling  after 
me  : 

"  Take  keer  yo'sef,-  Marse  Torm." 

My  mind  had  buiTOwed  back,  at  last, 
to  the  centre  of  my  world  —  to  the 
mainspring  and  motive  of  my  jjatriotic 
action.  Through  the  dust  of  the  col- 
umn, to  which  I  was  obhged  to  return 
hastily,  for  we  were  advancing  to  give 
battle  to  the  enemy  and  stragghng  was 
only  permitted  to  those  who  fell  from 
exhaustion — I  waved  a  last  farewell  to 
the  grouj)  of  loved  ones  whose  defence 
made  my  serrice  a  holy  cinisade.  My 
State  was  my  countiw,  and  my  country 
was  the  sky  above  and  the  earth  un- 
derneath the  feet  of  that  sacred  Ufe 
which  had  given  itself  to  me,  and  that 
other  wonderful  life  to  which  our  hves 
had  given  being.  I  was  the  defender 
of  a  hearihstone,  the  champion  of  a 
gentle  mother  -  spii'it,  whose  innennost 
thoughts  I  had  shared  and  whose 
prayers  for  my  courage  and  safety  were 
constantly  ascending  like  incense — and 
of  a  small  unconscious  life  which,  even 
if  I  fell,  would  live  on  to  call  my  mem- 
oiy  blessed. 

Where  was  my  regiment  ?  I  felt  a 
sort  of  frenzy  to  regain  that  post  of 
duty.  "What  victories  had  my  com- 
rades won  in  my  absence  ?  A  sense  of 
shame  overcame  me  that  I  should  be 
crawling  along  over  that  peaceful  coun- 
try road,  lulled  to  indifference  by  the 
drowsy  influences  of  the  evening  —  I, 
the  Defender  and  the  Champion ! 

A  child  was  coming  across  the  field 
in  front  of  me,  but  before  I  had  ap- 
i:)roached  near  enough  to  speak  to  her, 
she  fled  back  as  if  I  had  been  some 
dangerous  animal.  The  carriage,  with 
its  mysterious  occupants,  was  still 
crawling  into  the  distance.  The  moon 
was  risinor  on  mv  left,  for  the  sun  had 
already  gone  do\^^l  over  opposite.  The 
stars  were  appearing  overhead,  and  a 
ruddy  light  illumined  the  window  of  a 
small  house  bv  the  roadside,  to  which 
my  weaiy  horse  was  advancing  with 
the  old  monotonous  walk. 

The  light  from  the  window  lay  out 
on  a  toll-l)ar  which  spanned  the  turn- 
pike. I  instinctively  jmt  my  hand  in 
my  jDocket  and  drew  out  a  small  roll  of 
bills,  which   looked  quite  natural   and 
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blue  in  the  warm  firelight  from  the 
doorway.  I  was  about  to  tender  one 
to  the  woman  who  appeared,  witli  a 
scared  look,  and  extended  her  hand  to 
the  cord  which  hung  from  the  pulley 
before  the  door.  "  There's  nothing  to 
pay,"  she  said.  The  toll-bar  was  rising 
for  my  passage. 

"  Where  does  this  road  lead,  Mad- 
am ? "  I  exclaimed,  bending  eagerly  for- 
ward to  catch  her  reply. 

"I  am  not  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  and 
the  door  of  the  toll-house  closed  with  a 
bang. 

The  old  horse  walked  on  of  his  own 
monotonous  will,  out  of  the  shadow  of 
the  house  into  the  moonlight.  The  dry 
hub  creaked  and  groaned  like  a  living 
thing  in  agony,  and  the  loose  bolts  and 
linchpins  jingled  in  harsh  counter-notes 
of  derision. 

I  was  on  the  verge  of  despair.  Was 
all  the  world  leagued  against  me  ?  Men, 
children,  and  women  avoided  me  as  if 
I  was  a  leper.  I  was  Tom  Johnson,  a 
highly  respectable  citizen,  bearing  arms 
in  the  defence  of  his  country,  hopeless- 
ly lost  in  that  or  some  other  country, 
where  I  had  as  yet  seen  no  soldiers 
or  any  signs  of  their  recent  passage  or 
occupancy.  The  old  horse  broke  into  a 
gentle  trot  along  the  descending  grade, 
as  if  it  had  some  intuition  of  a  camp 
in  advance.  Perhaps  he  was  right,  for 
lights  were  sparkling  among  the  trees 
beyond.  There  was  something  about 
the  road  which  seemed  familiar,  and 
yet  in  many  respects  it  was  unlike  any 
road  I  had  ever  seen  before.  A  clump 
of  oaks  crowned  the  knoll  before  me, 
and  the  walls  of  a  building  gleamed  in 
the  moonlight  through  the  tree-trunks. 
It  was  a  low,  whitewashed  church,  clean, 
silent,  deserted.  At  first  I  was  sure  I 
had  been  standing  in  the  same  place 
before  it  yesterday ;  but  there  was  no 
gaping  hole  above  the  door  as  there  had 
been  then,  and  its  walls  should  be  pitted 
by  the  iron  hail.  Even  the  woods  which 
formed  a  thick  screen  behind  it  had  van- 
ished. Was  I  dreaming?  The  fields 
opposite  were  inclosed  with  trim,  well- 
kept  fences,  and  the  hills  were  thicklv 
dotted  with  shocks  of  newly  cut  wheat, 
which  perfumed  the  dewy  air  with  the 
odor  of  moist  straw.  Yes,  I  must  be 
dreaming.     There  was  a  spell  of  witch- 


ery over  the  land— the  stars  were  not 
behaving — the  moonlight  was  certainly 
playing  pranks,  for  above  the  trees  on 
the  highest  ground  to  my  left,  tlje  grav 
ghost  of  a  gigaiitu;  soldier  reared  its 
huge  head  and  shoulders,  gleaming  and 
immovable. 

I  was  Tom  Johnson,  and  beyond  that 
everything  was  disjointed  an'^d  uncer- 
tain. I  rubl)ed  my  eyes  and  looked 
again  at  the  big  soldier.  There  it  stood 
as  before,  leaning  on  a  gun,  and  so 
much  as  I  could  see  of  this  figure,  or 
apparition,  above  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
was  as  clearly  cut  against  the  sky  as  if 
it  had  been  carved  in  stone. 

The  carriage  which  had  so  long  pre- 
ceded me  had  finally  disappeared  among 
the  trees  where  the  lights  were  spark- 
ling. Much  as  I  feared  and  distrusted 
its  inmates,  I  felt  impelled  to  follow  it 
as  the  only  moving  thing  I  had  to  tie 
to,  and  the  two  men,  whether  friends  or 
enemies,  seemed  in  some  way  linked  to 
my  helplessness. 

Presently  I  came  creaking  and  jing- 
ling into  a  village  street  fianked  with 
stone  houses,  where  the  moonlight  broke 
so  fantastically  through  the  trees,  gleam- 
ing on  white  dresses  peeping  out  of 
masses  of  shadow,  and  mingling  with 
red  lights  shining  through  windows 
and  doors  onto  other  figures,  walking, 
talking,  singing,  laughing,  listening  to 
or  not  heeding  the  wheezy  notes  of  a 
cracked  melodeon  on  one  side  of  the 
street  and  a  rioting  violin  on  the  other 
side — the  moonlight  everywhere  so  un- 
certain, and  so  bewildering,  and  so  mis- 
leading that  the  faint  sense  of  familiar- 
ity with  the  street  eluded  me  like  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  ;  and  yet,  somehow,  it 
seemed  that  the  soldiers  had  a  right  to 
be  there — that  the  violin  should  be  a 
bugle,  and  that  a  respectable  drum  could 
give  points  to  that  melodeon,  and  that 
the  long  roll  might  beat  at  an}^  moment 
along  that  shadowy  street. 

As  I  came  creaking  and  pondering 
into  the  market  square,  where  the  line 
of  the  houses  was  forced  a  little  back  to 
the  advantage  of  the  sidewalks,  or  rather 
the  flagged  plaza  into  which  those  thor- 
oughfares spread  out,  the  moon  poured 
its  unobstructed  light  onto  the  gable 
end  of  the  very  brick  building  which 
I  had  seen  yesterday — (the  only  yester- 
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day  I  knew)  —  gay  with  head-quarter 
flags  and  glittering  uniforms — the  tui-f 
and  flagstones  crowded  with  restless 
horses,  and  a  great  Confedei-ate  banner 
floating  above  the  roof. 

/  ica.'i  in  Sharjj^burg. 

I  leaped  out  of  the  wagon  and  seized 
mv  rifle  and  coil  of  blanket.  The  long 
tavern  stood  opposite,  and  under  the 
buttonwood-tree  which  overspread  the 
rough  flagging,  a  group  of  men  lounged 
in  chaii'S  and  on  benches,  wliile  a  few 
others  could  be  seen  inside  at  the  dimly 
lighted  bar. 

"  When  did  General  Lee  leave  here  ?" 
I  cried,  as  if  I  had  been  summoning  the 
garrison  to  sun'ender.  The  battle  sj^irit 
had  complete  possession  of  me  for  a 
moment,  and  the  butt  of  my  gun  rang 
do^^■n  on  the  pavement,  st liking  sparks 
of  fire  from  the  flinty  stone. 


n 


The  carriage  which  had  followed  Tom 
Johnson's  humble  outfit  out  of  Hagers- 
town,  passed  it  on  the  turnpike,  and 
finally  preceded  it  into  Shai^^sburg,  had 
contained  an  eminent  surgeon  and  a 
physician,  well  kno^vn  in  western  Mary- 
land. The  two  medical  men  had  alight- 
ed at  the  tavern  opposite  to  the  red  bnck 
building,  which  had  been  Confederate 
head-cjuartei-s,  and,  after  greeting  the 
host,  had  seated  themselves  on  a  bench 
near  the  main  entrance,  and  just  out  of 
the  radiance  of  the  oil-lamp  which  himg 
over  the  bar-room  door  and  shed  a  ruddy 
light  on  the  rough  flagstones,  even  out 
to  the  feet  of  the  gi'ouj)  of  loungers 
under  the  buttonwood-tree.  The  horse 
and  caiTiage  had  gone  around  to  the 
stables,  and  the  reseiwe  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  had  been  respected  to  that 
degree  that  the  only  evidence  of  their 
presence  inhered  in  two  burning  stars, 
which  gleamed  from  the  deep  shadow 
thrown  from  the  end  of  the  adjoining 
building,  which  stood  forward  on  the 
line  of  the  street,  and  in  the  fi*agrant 
odor  of  the  cigars  which  the  aforesaid 
medical  gentlemen  were  smoking.  The 
tavern-keeper,  having  for  the  moment 
no  dnnks  to  mix,  stood  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves in  the  bar-room  door,  and  stood 
also  in  some  obscurity,  as  the  bottom  of 


the  big  lamp  over  his  head  was  not 
made  of  glass,  and  the  light  behind  him 
on  the  bar  was  of  the  dimmest  radiance, 
and  served  only  to  illumine  his  back. 
The  cool  air  of  the  evening  after  the 
heat  of  the  day  had  the  eftect  of  empty- 
ing the  grim  stone  houses  onto  the  giim 
stone  flagging  outside  the  doors,  imder 
the  thick  trees  where  there  was  sparse 
Hght  of  an  artificial  sort,  outside  of  the 
rays  of  moonlight  which  found  their 
wav  here  and  there  throufrh  the  leafagre  ; 
and  this  was  the  drowsy  condition  of 
the  sleepy  old  village  when  the  creaking 
and  jingling  outfit  of  Tom  Johnson 
came  at  a  snail's  pace  up  the  street,  the 
white  horse  showing  pai-ticularly  white 
as  he  crossed  the  occasional  patches  of 
moonlight,  and  finally  came  to  a  stand 
in  the  full  Hght  between  the  tavern 
and  the  red  brick  building  over  oppo- 
site. The  pecuhar  appeai*ance  of  this 
singular  visitor  sufficiently  excited  tbe 
cuiiosity  of  the  villagers  to  biing  men, 
women,  and  children  trooping  up  the 
street  on  both  sides  to  the  market 
square,  where  they  were  rapidly  assem- 
bling when  the  butt  of  Tom's  rifle  rang 
down  on  the  pavement  and  he  pro- 
pounded his  startling  question.  The 
loungers  under  the  buttonwood-tree 
stood  up  in  silent  amazement,  and  the 
circling  crowd  gazed  dumbly  at  this 
lonely  and  belated  Confederate  soldier 
standing  before  them  in  his  gray  uni- 
form and  dusty  equipments. 

Tom  Johnson  looked  somewhat  dazed 
as  he  confronted  this  formidable  assem- 
blage, made  more  fonnidable  to  him  by 
the  unwonted  presence  of  so  many  pret- 
ty girls,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had 
good  reason  to  be  vexed  at  the  staring 
crowd  and  at  the  absence  of  any  reply 
to  his  linging  question. 

"What  ails  you  all?"  said  he,  in 
milder  tones  than  he  had  at  first  used, 
and  evidently  in  deference  to  the  jDres- 
ence  of  ladies,  and  then  tui-ning  to 
survey  the  crowd  which  completely  en- 
circled him:  "Am  I  such  a  curiosity 
that  vou  can't  answer  a  civil  ques- 
tion ?*" 

**  You  ruther  took  us  by  surprise," 
said  the  tavei-n -keeper,  who  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  crowd  directly  con- 
fronting Tom. 

"  You  keep  this  hotel,  I  reckon,"  said 
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Tom  Jolinson,  looking   straight  acro.ss 
into  the  other's  eyes. 

"  That's  so,"  responded  the  tavern- 
keeper,  "there's  no  doubt  about  that." 

"  Then  please  to  tell  me  how  long  it 
is  since  General  Lee  left  this  town  ?  " 
and  Tom  paused  impressively  for  the 
expected  answer. 

"  Well,  I'll  have  to  figure  a  little,"  said 
the  tavern-keeper,  scratching  his  head. 
"Let  me  see;  it's  '92  now.  Well,  I 
reckon  it'll  be  thirty  years  next  Septem- 
ber since  he  pulled  out  o'  this  town." 

Tom  Johnson  was  staggered  for  a 
moment  by  the  w^ildness  of  the  tavern- 
keeper's  mendacity,  and  then  his  face 
flushed  several  shades  redder  than  it 
had  been  in  the  lamplight. 

"  You  are  the  most  monumental — beg 
your  pardon,  ladies,"  said  Tom,  glancing 
around,  "I  won't  say  what  he  is.  I 
reckon  he's  been  drinking  too  much  of 
his  ow^n  liquor." 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  "  said 
the  tavern-keeper,  taking  Tom's  impli- 
cation in  excellent  part. 

"  I  came  from  hospital,"  said  Tom 
Johnson,  with  a  shade  of  helplessness 
in  the  tones  of  his  voice. 

"What  hospital?"  said  the  tavern- 
keeper. 

Tom  Johnson  was  forced  to  admit 
that  he  did  not  know,  and,  moreover,  he 
didn't  know  when  or  how  he  came  in 
possession  of  the  horse  and  wagon  which 
still  stood  in  the  road  where  he  had  left 
them.  He  said  that  he  had  had  some 
trouble  with  his  head,  and  with  that  he 
took  off  his  hat  so  that  the  lamplight 
focussed  on  his  baldness,  and  ran  his 
fingers  absently  over  the  polished  sur- 
face in  search  of  the  soft  spot. 

"  Take  that  white  horse  around  to  the 
stable,"  said  the  tavern-keeper  to  the 
hostler,  "  and  lock  him  up."  And  then 
addressing  Tom  :  "  Don't  you  reckon 
you'd  better  come  in  and  have  some- 
thin'  to  eat,  comrade  ?  " 

Tom  Johnson  began  to  feel  faint  with 
hunger  at  the  very  mention  of  food,  and 
he  was  so  perplexed  and  mortified  at  his 
inability  to  account  for  himself  that  he 
was  glad  of  any  excuse  to  escape  from 
the  crowd,  and  so  he  followed  the  tav- 
ern keeper  into  the  bar-room,  while  the 
villagers  surged  up  to  the  door  and  the 
open    windows.      He    walked    directly 


across  to  the  bar  and  ran  liis  eye  over 
the  bottles. 

"  Hand  me  that  decanter  of  brandy," 
he  said,  as  he  leaned  his  gun  against  the 
wall,  and  ran  his  lingers  once  more  (jver 
his  l)ahl  head.  After  he  had  taken  a 
moderate  drink  of  the  liquor  diluted 
with  water,  he  put  his  jjand  in  his 
trousers'  pocket  and  produced  the  roll 
of  blue  bills  he  had  taken  out  at  i\nt  toll- 
gate,  and  threw  one  down  on  the  bar 
with  the  evident  satisfaction  of  a  man 
who  can  at  least  pay  his  own  way,  if  he  is 
a  little  dazed  about  where  he  came  from. 

"  What's  that?  "  said  the  tavern-keeper, 
picking  up  the  bill  and  turning  it  over 
under  the  lamp,  and  then  tossing  it 
back.  "Is  that  the  kind  of  money  you 
carry?" 

"It's  good  enough  for  me,"  said  Tom 
Johnson,  whipj^ing  it  into  his  pocket. 
"1  don't  carry  Federal  rags." 

The  tavern-keeper  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  own  pocket  and  drew  out  a 
double  eagle  and  rang  it  down  on  a 
copper  tray  under  Tom's  nose.  "That's 
the  kind  o'  money  we  use  around  here," 
he  said,  triumphantly. 

Tom  Johnson  felt  of  his  head,  picked 
up  the  yellow  coin,  turned  it  over  in  his 
hand,  looked  at  the  face  and  read  the 
inscription,  and  then  his  eye  fell  on  the 
date.  "It's  no  good,"  said  he.  "Look 
at  the  date  —  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three.'' 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  tavern- 
keeper.  "It's  nine  year  old,  but  it's 
good,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

"It's  brass,"  cried  Tom  Johnson,  in- 
dignantly, as  he  threw  the  coin  down 
on  the  counter.  "  I  may  have  been  out 
of  my  head  for  quite  a  while — in  the 
hospital — maybe  for  weeks,  but  that's 
no  reason  why  everybody  should  be  in 
a  conspiracj^  to  make  game  of  me.  I 
think  you  said  supper  was  ready." 

Tom  Johnson  picked  up  his  gun  in 
view  of  the  troublous  times  and  followed 
the  tavern-keeper  into  the  dining-room. 

Now%  this  tavern-keeper  had  a  beau- 
tiful young  daughter,  with  large  lustrous 
eyes  and  a  complexion  like  peaches  and 
cream,  and  as  soon  as  Tom  was  com- 
fortably seated  at  table,  he  heard  the 
musical  voice  of  this  lovely  creature  be- 
hind him  : 

"  Would  you  wish  tea  or  coffee  ?  " 
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"  What !  "  cried  Tom.  "  WTdy,  coffee, 
of  course.  I  haven't  tasted  coffee  in  a 
year,"  and  then  he  turned  about  until 
his  eye  fell  on  the  sweet  girl-face,  which 
blushed  red  under  his  ardent  gaze. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear,"  said  Tom, 
falling  back  in  his  chair  and  raising  his 
hand  to  his  head.  "  Your  daughter," 
he  continued,  addressing  his  host,  "re- 
minds me  of  my  young  wife.  She's  an 
angel,  sir,  and  God  forgive  me,  I  haven't 
thought  of  her  or  of  the  baby  since  I 
got  out  of  that  wagon.  I  must  leave 
here  early  in  the  morning.  I  saw  her 
only  a  few  days  ago  when  we  came  this 
way.  Ah,  sir,  you  should  have  seen  her 
standing  there  by  the  road  and  that 
little  rascal,  Tom.  See  here,  old  man, 
you  must  call  me  early.  I'll  find  little 
Tom  or  the  Thii-teenth  Virginia  before 
night.  That's  my  regiment,  the  old 
Thirteenth,  and  hurrah  for  old  Jack  ! " 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  you  belonged 
to  the  Thirteenth  before,"  exclaimed  the 
tavern-keeper.  "  We've  got  a  Thirteenth 
man  here  in  town.  Do  you  hajDpen  to 
remember  Pete  Suavely  ?  " 

"Remember  Pete  !  "  cned  Tom  John- 
son, pausing  for  an  instant  in  his  eager 
feeding,  "I  know  him  like  a  brother. 
We  belong  to  the  same  comj^any. 
Wounded  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  tavem-keei^er,  regard- 
ing his  mysterious  guest  with  a  look  of 
wondering  compassion  ;  "  there's  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  Pete.  Helen,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  his  daughter, 
"send  around  for  Pete  Suavely,  and  tell 
him  there's  a  friend  o'  his  wants  to  see 
him." 

Pete  Suavely  needed  no  sending  for, 
as  he  had  been  in  the  crowd  from  the 
first  which  had  welcomed  Tom  Johnson, 
and  was  prominent  in  the  bar-room  at 
that  very  moment,  awaiting  the  return 
and  discussing  the  appearance  of  our 
hero  ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  holding 
Terv'  uncomplimentary  ojDinions  touch- 
ing his  sanity,  and  his  j^roj^erty  rela- 
tions to  the  white  horse. 

Pete  was  a  grizzled  old  veteran,  who 
had  a  museum  of  relics  in  the  basement 
of  the  adjoining  house,  and  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  long  service  as  battle-field 
guide,  affected  brass  buttons  and  a  non- 
descript uniform,  which  might  suggest 
both  or  neither  of  the  old  armies.     He 


was  so  tall  that  he  had  to  double  him- 
self up  like  a  jack-knife  when  he  de- 
scended into  his  cuiiosity  shop,  and  so 
lank  and  hthe  that  it  cost  him  no 
trouble  to  accomplish  that  feat.  Pete 
Suavely,  who  stood  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  crowd  in  the  bar-room,  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  doctor 
and  the  surgeon,  alongside  the  bagatelle 
table  in  the  corner,  when  the  tavern- 
keeper  entered,  followed  by  Tom  John- 
son, eager  to  meet  his  companion  in 
arms. 

"  There  he  is,"  cried  the  tavern  keeper, 
indicating  Pete,  who  stepped  briskly 
forward  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 
"  That's  Pete  Suavely,  of  the  Thirteenth 
Virginia." 

A  shade  of  disappointment  passed 
over  Tom  Johnson's  face,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  flush  of  anger.  "  What ! 
That  old  codger  ?  He's  old  enough  to 
be  Pete  Suavely 's  grandfather,"  and  he 
struck  the  butt  of  his  gun  on  the  floor 
and  looked  Peter  over  with  an  expres- 
sion veiT  much  akin  to  disgust.  "He's 
no  comrade  of  mine.  The  Thirteenth 
Virginia  was  never  accused  of  robbing 
the  grave  for  reci-uits." 

Now,  Pete  was  good  -  natui-ed  and, 
moreover,  he  believed  Tom  to  be  miltUy 
demented,  so  he  smiled  blandly  at  the 
uncomplimentary  S2:)eech  and  surveyed 
the  speaker  vdih.  a  like  insolent  cool- 
ness. 

"  Well,  now,  see  here,  stranger," 
drawled  Pete,  at  length,  "how  young 
do  you  allow  yourself  to  be  ?  " 

^'I'm  not  ashamed  of  my  age,"  said 
Tom  Johnson.     "I'm  twenty-tlii*ee." 

"You're  about  the  maturest  infant  I 
ever  seen,"  drawled  Pete.  "  Git  out  o' 
the  way,  boys,  and  let  the  young  gentle- 
man look  at  himself  in  the  glass." 

At  this  suggestion  the  crowd  stood 
aside,  and  Tom  Johnson,  who  had  just 
taken  off  his  hat  to  pass  his  hand  over 
his  head,  and  who  was  carrying  his  gun 
at  a  trail,  walked  deliberately  over  to 
the  looking-glass  hanging  against  the 
wall.  Those  who  stood  nearest  to  him 
said  that  his  face  turned  white,  at  first, 
at  sight  of  the  giizzlcd  and  bald-headed 
image  reflected  in  the  mirror,  and  then 
he  flushed  red  to  the  tips  of  his  eai*s,  as 
with  a  curse  he  dashed  the  glass  to 
atoms  with  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  and 
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staggered  back  into  the  arms  of  Pete 
Suavely. 

"Never  miiul  the  looking-glass,"  said 
the  physician,  who,  with  his  friend,  tlie 
surgeon,  had  been  a  deeply  interested 
observer  of  this  strange  meeting  be- 
tween Tom  Johnson  as  he  was  and  Tom 
Johnson  as  he  supposed  himself  to  be. 
"  Our  patient  is  a  little  over-excited,"  he 
continued,  stepi:)ing  promptly  forward 
and  relieving  Pete  Snavely  of  his  burden. 

Tom  Jolmson  yielded  comi)lotoly  to 
the  influence  of  these  men,  although  he 
had  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen 
them  before,  except  when  they  had 
passed  him  in  the  carnage  on  the  road. 
There  was  something  sootliing  in  the 
touch  of  the  Doctor,  and  poor  Tom,  who 
had  been  dazed  and  puzzled  and  balked 
at  every  turn  since  he  had  first  discov- 
ered himself  in  the  wagon,  was  com- 
pletely crushed  by  this  last  experience. 
His  physical  strength  seemed  to  have 
undergone  a  complete  collapse,  until  he 
was  like  putty  in  the  hands  of  this 
strange  doctor,  whom  he  obeyed  like 
a  child. 

"He  must  go  to  bed  now,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "and  have  a  good  night's  rest," 
and  to  this  quiet  decision  Tom  Johnson 
made  no  resistance,  except  to  feebly 
reach  for  his  gun,  which  had  fallen  from 
his  grasp  in  the  reaction  Avhich  followed 
his  ebullition  of  passion. 

The  tavern-keeper  lighted  a  candle 
and  led  the  way  to  a  chamber,  where 
he  remained  with  the  Doctor  until  Tom 
was  laid  safely  and  comfortably  in  bed. 
As  the  tavern-keeper  lingered  behind  to 
fetch  the  candle,  Tom  rose  weakly  on 
his  elbow  and  called  after  him  :  "  Good- 
night, old  man  ;  don't  forget  to  call  me 
early  in  the  morning.  I  ^vant  to  find 
her  and  little  Tom." 

The  Doctor  slept  in  a  room  adjoining 
and  commanding  the  only  entrance  to 
that  of  his  singular  patient,  and  he  took 
good  care  that  no  one  should  disturb 
him. 

Tom  Johnson  slept  heavily  after  his 
strange  experience,  and  when  he  aAvoke, 
with  a  refreshed  and  clarified  brain, 
he  began,  at  least,  to  realize  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  young  man,  and  to 
adjust  some  things,  albeit  lamely,  to 
that  established  fact ;  for  wdien  the 
Doctor  looked  in  on  his  patient  at  sun- 


rise, he  found  him  seated,  half-dres.sed, 
before  a  small  mirror  which  stood  on  a 
chair,  and  if  liis  face  was  iu)i  tlie  ])icture 
of  satisfa(;ti(>n,  he  showed  n(;  disposition 
to  quarrel  with  the  image  the  glass  re- 
vealed. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  sai<l  Tom, 
helplessly.  "It's  a  terrible  tiling  to 
grow  old  in  a  single  niglit." 

"  How^  old  were  you  on  the  day  you 
were  wounded?"  asked  the  Doctor,  lay- 
ing his  soothing  hand  on  Tom's  shoul- 
der. 

"  I  was  twenty-three  a  few  days  ago, 
when  I  was  killed,"  rci)lied  Tom,  iooldng 
steadfastly  at  the  image  of  the  old  fellow 
in  the  glass. 

"And  what  year  was  that?  "•  contin- 
ued the  Doctor. 

"It  was  'G2,"  said  Tom  Johnson. 

"  And  it  is  '92  this  moi-ning,"  re- 
marked the  Do(;tor,  keeping  a  steady 
eye  on  his  patient. 

^  "  '92  ! "  exclaimed  Tom  Johnson,  look- 
ing hard  at  the  Doctor  and  making  a 
mental  calculation  with  the  aid  of  his 
fingers.  "  '92,"  he  repeated,  looking 
back  at  his  grizzled  image  in  the  glass, 
"  that  accounts  for  that  old  beggar  I 
have  been  studying  since  daylight.  But 
for  God's  sake,  Doctor,"  he  exclaimed, 
springing  to  his  feet,  "  where  have  I 
been  in  that  interval  of  thirty  yeare  ? 
How  old  am  I  now?     Not  fifty- three?" 

"  Yes,  my  friend,"  said  the  Doctor,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  patient's  arm,  which 
had  the  effect  of  soothing  him.  "  You  are 
fifty-three,  and  during  that  long  inter- 
val, dating  from  the  day  and  hour  when 
you  received  your  wound  on  this  field, 
you  have  been  a  man  without  a  memory. 
During  all  that  time  your  hfe  has  been 
to  yourself  a  blank,  and  I  must  tell  you 
at  once  that  you  owe  your  restoration 
to  the  skill  of  that  great  surgeon  whom 
you  saw  in  my  company  yesterday.  Be 
calm  and  listen.  But  for  his  skill,  which 
has  relieved  your  brain  from  the  2)res- 
sure  of  the  misplaced  bone,  and  whose 
watchful  care,  through  fever  and  uncon- 
scious suffering,  has  brought  you  quietly 
back  to  this  scene  of  your  injury,  your 
life  would  still  be  a  blank." 

Tom  Johnson  gazed  S23eecliless  into 
the  Doctoi'3  face  as  he  made  this  amaz- 
ing statement,  and  then  his  unconscious 
hand  stole  softlv  to  his  head. 
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The  Doctor  forbore  to  break  the 
silence,  holding  his  patient  under  bis 
kindly  gaze. 

"  Praise  God  !  "  exclaimed  Tom  John- 
son at  last,  rising  and  grasping  the  Doc- 
tor's hands.  "  You  have  brought  me 
back  to  life.  You  have  rescued  me  from 
a  living  grave — Praise  God  !  But  where 
have  I  been,  Doctor,  duiing  all  these 
years  ?  " 

"  With  your  family  at  your  old  home, 
surrounded  with  every  comfort " 

"Have  mercy,  Doctor,"  exclaimed  Tom 
Johnson,  staggering.  "Don't  tnfle  with 
me." 

"You  forget,"  said  the  Doctor,  wav- 
ing his  2:)atient  back  into  his  chair,  "  that 
you  wers  a  man  icithout  a  memory." 

"  And  I  was  really  there  with  her  and 
little  Tom  ?  How  is  that  precious  baby, 
Tom  ?  Tell  me  quick.  Doctor,"  and  he 
was  on  his  feet  again,  reaching  for  his 
old  gray  uniform  coat. 

"He  is  in  China  just  now,"  replied 
the  Doctor. 

"  AVhat '?"  roared  Tom  Johnson,  with 
one  arm  in  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

"  He  is  Lieutenant-Commander  John- 
son, of  the  navv,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"What!  That  baby!"  cried  Tom. 
"  An  officer  in  the  navy  !  Hurrah  !  I'm 
glad  to  hear  he  is  sei'^'ing  his  country. 
How  did  he  get  there  ?  " 

"  In  the  usual  way,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  You  sent  him  to  the  Naval  Academy 
and  paid  his  bills,  or  rather  voui*  monev 
did." 

"  Good,"  said  Tom  Johnson,  who  still 
stood  before  the  Doctor,  with  his  old 
coat  half  on.  "  I  believe  eventhing 
you  tell  me.  Would  to  God  I  had 
another  boy  to  give  to  the  same  ser- 
vice." 

"  You  have, '  said  the  Doctor,  "and  he 
is  also  in  the  navy." 

Tom  Johnson  stared  at  the  Doctor 
without  opening  his  lips,  and  when  he 
was  about  to  speak  he  was  restrained  by 
a  warning  finger.  "  Y'ou  are  about  to 
forget  again  that  you  have  been  a  man 
without  a  memory." 

Tom  stood  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
the  better  to  grasp  the  surj) rising  in- 
formation, his  coat  still  danghng  from 
one  shoulder,  and  then  he  raised  his 
free  arm  above  his  head.  "  Thank  God," 
he  exclaimed,  fervently,  "  that  I  have  two 


sons  in  the  service  of  the  Confedei'acy, 
and  she — she " 

He  had  seized  both  hands  of  the  Doc- 
tor, and  was  trembling  visibly  as  he 
breathlessly  awaited  a  reply. 

For  the  first  time  the  Doctor  was 
silent. 

"My  wife — my  darling  —  where  is 
she?"  and  as  he  put  these  questions 
passionately,  Tom  Johnson  clung  des- 
perately to  the  strong  white  hands  of 
the  man  he  trusted,  he  knew  not  why. 

"God  have  mercy  on  him,"  ejaculated 
the  Doctor,  fei-vently.  "Be  has  been  a 
man  without  a  memory." 

"  Dead  !  Dead  !  "  gi-oaned  Tom  John- 
son, dropping  the  Doctor's  hands,  and 
seating  himself  on  the  bed.  "  Oh,  why 
did  you  bring  me  back  to  hfe?  " 

The  Doctor  sat  down  beside  his  pa- 
tient and  put  an  arm  about  his  shoul- 
ders to  soothe  him  as  best  he  could. 
"  It  was  years  ago,  my  dear  fellow,"  he 
began.  "  She  was  a  good  wife  to  you, 
and  you  Hved  long  together  in  a  happy 
home.  She  anticipated  your  eveiy  want. 
You  lived  a  half-conscious  Hfe  without 
any  recognition  of  the  j^ast.  Your  in- 
firmity was  the  only  cross  she  had  to 
bear.  You  were  constantly  with  her  in 
her  last  sickness.  You  closed  her  eyes 
with  your  own  hands,  and  you  have 
often  stood  by  her  grave,  w  here  the  sun- 
set stretches  its  golden  bars  under  the 
dark  pines.  Not  that  you  knew  why 
you  were  there,  but  she  entreated  Tom 
^"ith  her  last  breath  to  bring  you  to 
her  often,  and  her  one  hope  and  prayer 
was  that  some  dav  vou  mij^ht  come  un- 
derstanding  why  you  came."  The  Doc- 
tor ceased  sjDeaking. 

"Leave  me  alone  for  a  while,"  said  his 
stricken  patient,  who  was  overcome  by 
this  first  knowledge  of  his  bereave- 
ment, just  as  if  he  were  standing  by  the 
dead  form  of  his  beloved  wife,  who  had 
at  that  moment  ceased  to  breathe. 

Tom  Johnson  kept  his  room  and 
would  see  no  one  during  that  day,  even 
refusing  the  food  that  was  offered  him  ; 
but  with  the  dawn  of  another  morning 
he  called  for  his  old  comrade  in  arms, 
Pete  Suavely,  of  the  Thirteenth  Vir- 
ginia. When  the  latter  appeared,  tow- 
erine:  in  the  doorwav,  the  two  literallv 
fell  into  each  other's  arms,  with  voluble 
protestations  and  explanations  and  apol- 
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ogies,  for  Pete  had  had  no  idea  at  tho 
time  the  lookinj^- glass  had  been  smashed 
in  the  bar-room  that  he  had  been  chaf- 
fering little  Tom  Johnson,  of  the  old 
Thirteenth. 

"Tommy,"  blubbered  Pete,  as  he  held 
his  comrade  to  his  breast,  clad  in  the 
sacred  old  uniform  which  now  moved 
him  to  tears,  "  it's  all  over  what  we  fit 
for." 

Tom  Johnson  released  himself  from 
the  embrace  of  the  weeping  giant,  and 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  terrified  expres- 
sion. '*  You  mean  the  war's  over,  Pete," 
he  said,  feebly  grasping  at  this  interpre- 
tation of  his  comrade's  meaning. 

"No,  I  don't,"  whimpered  Pete,  de- 
termined to  have  the  worst  over  with  the 
least  delay.  "  I  mean  the  Confederacy 
was  busted,  turned  down  more'n  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago — snuffed  out  like 
you  was,  Tommy,  under  that  old  thorn- 
tree — the  niggers  was  set  free,  every- 
body nigh  about  was  killed — but  by 
G — ,  Tommy,  the  way  we  fit  ag'in  odds 
was  a  thing  to  be  everlastin'ly  proud 
of." 

Tom  Johnson  had  fallen  back  to  a 
sitting  position  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
his  face  of  an  ashen  pallor,  which  fright- 
ened his  comrade  to  see.  Pete  Snavely 
partially  shut  himself  up  and  deposited 
his  knife-ship  on  a  chair  over  opposite. 
"  Never  mind.  Tommy,"  he  said,  wiping 
his  eyes  ;  "  it's  all  ancient  history  now, 
and  we  did  our  level  best  with  bibles  in 
our  pockets  and  tooth-brushes  in  our 
button-holes.  The  difference  between 
Blue-bellies  and  Gray-backs  don't  count 
no  mo',  and  the  fact  is,  Tommy,  we're 
all  Yankees  now,  and  rather  proud  of 
it." 

This  unwelcome  news  coming  so  sud- 
denly was  utterly  appalling  and  crush- 
ing in  its  effect  on  Tom  Johnson,  par- 
ticularly when  he  realized  that  baby 
Tom  and  the  son  he  had  no  recollection 
of  ever  having  sesn,  were  actually  serv- 
ing under  the  despised  Yankee  flag.  It 
made  him  angry  to  think  that  he  him- 
self had  been  living  under  its  folds  for 
an  ordinary  life  time,  unconscious  and 
unprotesting,  as  if  an  unfair  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  his  peculiar  condi- 
tion, which  amounted  to  a  personal  af- 
front. It  was  a  positive  relief  to  him 
to   learn   that    his    beloved    old    com- 


mander, St(jnewall  Jactkson.  had  fallen 
in  the  fore  front  of  ]>attl(?,  und  had  tlius 
been  spared  the  humiliation  of  consciouH 
defeat. 

"Don't  take  it  to  lieart  so,  Tommy," 
said  Pete,  shniggiiig  his  slioulderH  and 
turning  out  the  pahns  of  his  haudH. 
"  There  ain't  so  many  o'  we  all  left,  and 
the  kids  that's  been  born  since  the  war, 
in  one  State  o'  the  forty-four,  coiihl 
drive  both  o'  the  old  arniies  into  the 
sea.  We're  back  numbers,  Tommy, 
that's  what  we  are." 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  said  Tom  Johnson, 
standing  up  and  readjusting  his  belt 
over  his  old  gray  coat.  "  I  shan't  need 
this  gun  any  more,"  he  remarked,  sadly, 
as  he  drew  the  iron  ramrod  and  mng  it 
down  in  the  emi)ty  barrel.  "Somebody 
has  drawn  the  charge." 

Peter  Snavely,  who  had  some  new  sur- 
prise every  hour  for  his  old  comrade  in 
arms,  took  him  under  his  protecting 
wing,  and  the  latter  gradually  put  off 
his  rusty  equipments,  exchanging  his 
old  uniform  for  a  respectable  suit  of 
sober  gray  cloth,  and  it  was  quite  re- 
freshing to  see  him  thus  transformed 
by  dainty  linen  and  clean  shaving,  et 
cetera,  into  a  courtly  old  gentleman 
with  good  money  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
gold  chronometer  on  his  fob  ;  in  short, 
put  back  externally  in  the  well-groomed 
condition  his  body  had  been  accustomed 
to  before  he  came  under  the  hands  of 
the  sui'geon,  wdth  the  addition  of  a 
brain  as  clear  as  the  tone  of  a  Japanese 
gong. 

The  two  were  always  together  (the 
one  short  and  sturdy,  and  the  other 
lank  and  tall,  as  that  President  Lincoln, 
of  whom  Tom  had  had  but  a  poor  opin- 
ion), except  when  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson 
disappeared  for  a  few  days  to  look  over 
his  projDerty  and  stand  by  the  grave  of 
that  wife  wiio  had  stood  bravely  and 
lovingly  beside  him  during  so  many 
years  when  he  had  been  a  man  without 
a  memory. 

His  home  had  no  attraction  for  him, 
to  be  compared  with  the  claims  of  his 
old  comrade,  and  so  he  preferred  to 
surround  himself  with  such  comforts  as 
he  could  at  the  long  tavern  under  the 
buttonwood-tree  over  opposite  the  old 
head-quarters,  where  he  could  enjoy  his 
pipe  and  his  glass  with  Pete  Snavely,  of 
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the  old  Thirteenth,  and  walk  out  at  will 
to  the  knotted  and  deformed  thorn-tree 
which  still  overhung  the  fenceless  gash 
in  the  fields  known  as  the  bloody  lane. 

One  day  in  September,  namely,  the 
fifteenth,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1892, 
a  letter  arrived  at  the  Sharpsburg  ofifice 
addressed  to  "Thomas  Johnson,  Es- 
quire," and  post  -  marked  "  Newport 
News."  Pete  Snavely  clasped  and  un- 
clasped himself  with  more  agility  than 
usual,  as  he  descended  the  stone  steps 
into  the  basement  museum  w^here  his 
old  comrade  was  smoking  bis  pipe, 
among  the  glass  cases  of  shells  and 
canteens  and  buttons  and  oxidized  bul- 
lets, in  an  environment  bristling  with 
guns  and  sabres  and  rusty  lances  of  the 
John  Brown  period.  The  letter  was 
signed  "  Baby  Tom,"  who  had  steamed 
into  port  from  the  Chinese  seas,  a  full 
Captain  in  the  Navy  under  orders  to 
report  at  the  navy  yard  at  Washington, 
whence  he  was  to  proceed  to  New  York 
to  take  command  of  the  new  ram  Con- 
stitution, where  he  would  be  granted 
leave  to  come  and  embrace  bis  dear  old 
father,  in  his  joyful  restoration. 

Tom  Johnson,  8r.,  wiped  the  moisture 
from  his  eye-glasses,  and  with  a  prompt- 
ness born  of  his  military  training  or- 
dered Pete  Snavely  to  pack  his  knap- 
sack forthwith.  "Put  in  your  Sunday 
clothes  and  plenty  of  them,"  cried  Tom 
Johnson,  and  the  tall  comrade  had  come 
so  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
short  one  who  carried  the  check-book 
that  he  obeyed  without  a  question,  and 
the  two  old  soldiers  were  seated  under 
the  buttonwood-tree  when  the  carriage 
came  up  for  the  station. 

They  had  a  couj^le  of  hours  at  Hagers- 
town  before  the  night  train,  and  in  all 
probability  Caj^tain  Johnson,  U.  S.  N., 
w^as  then  at  the  Washington  navy  yard. 
When  Pete  Snavely 's  eye  fell  on  a  long- 
distance telephone  in  the  hotel  office,  he 
bribed  the  clerk  to  call  up  the  Com- 
mandant's quarters  and,  sure  enough, 
Captain  Johnson  was  there,  whom  Pete 
informed  of  the  presence  of  his  father 
and  requested  him  to  stop  at  the  in- 
strument. 

"  Come  this  way,  Tommy,"  roared 
Pete ;  "  there's  a  man  outside  wants  to 
speak  to  you  on  the  telephone." 

Tom  Johnson  came,  but  he  had  never 


seen  or  heard  of  a  telephone,  having 
been  quite  busy  enough  during  the  last 
two  months  catching  up  with  other 
things.  It  was  a  sort  of  new-fangled 
telegraph,  Pete  said,  and  showed  him 
how  to  jDut  the  receiver  to  his  ear.  Tom 
Johnson  handled  it  very  much  as  if  it 
were  loaded,  and  started  a  little  when 
the  bell  rang;  but  he  followed  Pete's 
instructions  and  called  "Hello  !  " 

"  Why,  it  echoes  back  in  this  thing," 
exclaimed  Tom. 

"Now,  does  it?"  said  Pete,  pushing 
the  receiver  back  to  his  ear.  "  That's 
the  other  fellow  a  hundred  miles  from 
here.  Tell  him  you  are  Tom  Johnson 
and  ask  him  who  he  is." 

The  most  surprising  answer  came 
back,  which  caused  the  old  man  in  gray 
to  drop  the  receiver  and  feel  for  the 
soft  spot  on  the  top  of  his  head,  after 
the  pleasant  way  he  had  of  expressing 
perplexity  and  surprise. 

"He  says  he's  Baby  Tom,  from 
China!" 

"  Well,  I  reckon  he  ought  to  know, 
Tommy,"  said  Pete  Snavely.  "  He's 
eatin'  fried  chicken  with  the  Admiral 
in  Washington  this  minute,  and  you 
better  ask  him  for  a  drum-stick." 

So  it  fell  out  that  father  and  son  had 
a  meeting  at  long  range,  in  which  every- 
thing was  fixed,  and  it  is  certain  that  no 
telephone  before  or  since  has  ever  heard 
such  eager  "helloes"  and  affectionate 
"  good-byes "  as  passed  each  other  on 
that  happ}-  occasion  ;  and  in  consequence 
thereof  the  Captain's  launch  with  the 
Captain  in  it  met  the  two  old  soldiers 
at  the  landing,  and  Baby  Tom  looked 
so  tall  and  bronzed  and  smart  in  his 
glittering  uniform  that  his  old  daddy 
was  overcome  with  awe  and  admiration 
for  a  sixth  of  a  minute  before  the  two 
came  to  close  quarters,  to  all  of  which 
Pete  Snavely  can  testify,  for  he  clasped 
and  unclasped  himself  during  the  func- 
tions and  amenities  incident  to  this 
meeting  between  father  and  son  with 
a  rapidity  that  suggested  a  dancing-jack. 

During  all  this  time  the  new  Con- 
stitution, toward  which  the  copj^er- 
coated  launch  was  presently  dancing 
over  the  swells,  lay  out  in  the  nver  and 
in  the  sunlight,  dressed  in  bunting  from 
stem  to  stern,  with  four  hundred  pairs 
of   canvas   trousers  and  four   hundred 
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shirts  fluttering  from  the  stays  ;  and  the 
deck  was  manned  to  receive  the  new 
Commander  and  his  guests,  and  the 
httle  old  man  in  gray  was  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  "Baby  Tom." 

During  their  stay  on  board  and  their 
peregrinations  on  shore  these  two  old 
veterans  saw  more  of  the  world  and  the 
sea  than  they  had  ever  dreamed  of  be- 
fore, and  they  dined  in  such  state  with 
the  Commander  that  they  found  them- 
selves drinking  bumpers  to  the  flag  be- 
fore they  knew  it.  They  looked  through 
the  winding,  oily  bore  of  the  ten-inch 
rifle  which  ranged  over  the  nickel-steel 
prow  of  the  ram,  and  found  the  whole 
wonderful  interior  of  the  ship  crowded 
here  and  there  as  compactly  with  deli- 
cate machinery  as  the  case  of  a  watch, 
and  when  they  found  themselves  back  at 
the  long  tavern  under  the  button  wood- 
tree,  with  the  Captain  in  their  company, 
they  couldn't  forget  the  wonders  they 
had  seen  or  divest  themselves  of  the 
loyalty  they  had  unconsciously  put  on. 

When  Tom  Johnson  asked  the  Cap- 
tain, his  son,  if  the  Constitution 
couldn't  sink  any  battle -ship  or  any 
other  ship  afloat,  the  Captain  said  he 
thought  it  might,  but  next  year  every 
battle-ship  would  carry  suflicient  dyna- 
mite tubes,  for  use  at  short  range,  to 
blow  him  up  in  a  white  cloud  at  just 
fifty  yards  short  of  the  fatal  impact ; 
and  then  he  confided  to  his  father  that 
the  steel  monsters  of  the  day  were  at 
heart  the  most  arrant  hypocrites  and 
missionaries  of  peace,  and  that  their 
commanders  everywhere  had  such  a 
profound  and  growing  respect  for  each 


other,  that  he  hud  to  laugh  into  hin 
cocked  hat  sometimes  to  tliink  of  it. 
The  Captain  told  them,  nH^roovcr,  as 
they  smoked  their  pipes  under  tlie  but- 
ton wood-tree,  that  in  a  few  yeare  the 
naval  attacks  would  all  be  made  un<lt'r 
water,  while  the  oflicers  of  the  directing 
battle-ships  were  drinking  cliampagne 
and  watching  each  other  tlirough  power- 
ful glasses,  and  that  in  the  end  all  naval 
combats  would  be  decided  by  matln-- 
matical  computations  made  by  the  Ad- 
mirals on  shore,  to  wliich  the  tavern- 
keeper,  who  had  been  born  since  the 
battle,  said  that  things  were  certainly 
coming  to  a  pretty  pass. 

In  due  time,  after  father  and  son  had 
stood  together  by  the  grave  under  the 
pines,  and  talked  mucli  of  the  absent 
son  and  brother,  the  Captain  went  away 
to  join  his  ship,  and  things  settled  down 
to  a  normal  condition  at  the  long  tav- 
ern under  the  buttonw^ood-tree.  The 
two  old  comrades,  the  long  one  and  the 
short  one,  may  still  be  seen  wandering 
about  the  historic  field,  and  Tom  John- 
son has  a  new  respect  for  the  countless 
dead  in  the  Government  cemetery,  and 
a  positive  affection  for  the  big  stone 
soldier  standing  silent  guard  above 
them  (which  he  had  mistaken  for  a 
ghost  in  the  moonlight  as  he  came 
crawling  back  into  Sharpsburg  in  the 
creaking  outfit,  behind  the  old  gray 
horse),  and  which,  leaning  on  its  stone 
gun,  looks  complacently  out  over  the 
tree-tops  across  the  smiling  wheat-fields 
to  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  low 
Dunker  church  and  the  sunlit  strip  of 
turnpike,  where  the  battle  raged  so 
fiercely. 
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T  is  not  too  much  to 
say  tbat  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  forward 
on  the  paths  of  cult- 
ure, at  least  the 
chance  to  advance 
any  considerable  dis- 
tance beyond  the 
estate  of  primitive  men,  depends  upon 
what  the  wilderness  may  offer  in  the 
w^ay  of  domesticable  beasts  of  burden. 
Where  such  exist  we  find  that  the  folk 
who  dwell  with  them  in  any  land  are 
almost  certain  to  have  made  great  ad- 
vances. Where  the  surrounding  nat- 
ure, hov/ever  rich,  denies  this  boon,  we 
find  that  men,  however  great  their 
natural  abilities  may  appear  to  be,  ex- 
hibit a  retarded  development.  Thus  in 
North  America,  where  there  w^as  no  do- 
mesticable beast  of  burden,  the  Indians, 
though  an  able  folk,  remain  savages. 
So,  too,  in  central  and  southern  Africa, 
where  the  mammalian  life,  though  rich, 
affords  no  large  forms  which  tolerate 
captivity,  the  people  have  failed  to  at- 
tain any  considerable  culture.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  great  continent  of 
the  Old  World,  where  the  horse,  the 
ass,  the  buffalo,  the  camel,  and  the  ele- 
phant existed  in  the  primitive  wilds, 
men  rose  swiftly  tow^ard  the  civilized 
station. 

The  immediate  effect  arising  from  the 
possession  of  beasts  of  burden  is  greatly 
to  enlarge  the  scope  and  educative  value 
of  human  labor.  A  primitive  agricult- 
ure, sufficient  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  a  people,  can  be  carried  on  by  man's 
labor  alone,  though  the  resulting  food- 
supply  has  generally  to  be  supplement- 
ed by  the  chase.  Rarely,  if  ever,  are 
the  products  of  the  soil  thus  won  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  to  be  made  the  basis 
of  any  commerce.  Such  conveyance  as 
is  necessary  among  the  people  wlio  are 
served  by  their  own  hands  alone,  has  to 
be  accomplished  by  boat  transportation 
or  by  the  backs  of  men.    The  immediate 


effect  of  using  beasts  for  burden  is  the 
introduction  of  some  kind  of  plough, 
w^hich  spares  the  labor  of  men  in  delv- 
ing the  ground,  and  in  the  use  of  pack- 
animals,  which,  employed  in  the  manner 
of  caravans,  greatly  promote  the  exten- 
sion of  trade.  A  great  range  of  secon- 
dary influences  is  found  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  of  war,  by  which  people, 
who  have  become  provided  with  pack  or 
saddle  animals  are  able  to  prevail  over 
their  savage  neighbors,  and  thus  to  ex- 
tend the  realm  of  a  nascent  civilization. 
Yet  another  influence,  arising  from  the 
domestication  of  large  beasts,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  these  creatures  are 
important  storehouses  of  food ;  theii* 
flesh  spares  men  the  labor  of  the  chase, 
and  so  promotes  those  regularities  of 
employment  which  lead  men  into  civil- 
ized ways  of  hfe.  In  fact,  by  making 
these  creatures  captive,  men  uninten- 
tionally subjugated  themselves  from 
theii'  ancient  savagery.  They  were  led 
into  systematic  and  forethoughtful 
courses,  and  thus  found  a  training 
w^hich  they  could  in  no  other  way 
have  secui'ed. 

The  first  and  simplest  use  made  of 
the  animals  from  wiiich  man  derives 
strength,  appears  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  subjugation  of  wild  cattle 
— the  bulls  and  buffaloes.  Several 
wild  varieties  of  the  bovine  tribe  were 
originally  widely  disseminated  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  these  forms  must 
have  been  frequent  objects  of  chase  by 
the  ancient  hunters.  Although  in  their 
adult  state  these  animals  were  doubt- 
less originally  intractable,  the  young 
w^ere  mild-mannered,  and,  as  we  can 
readily  conceive,  must  often  have  been 
led  captive  to  the  abodes  of  the  primi- 
tive people.  As  is  common  with  all 
gregarious  animals  which  have  long 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  their 
natural  herdsmen,  the  dominant  males 
of  their  tribe,  these  creatures  lent  them- 
selves to  domestication.     Even  the  first 
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generation  of  the  captives  reared  by 
hand  probably  showed  a  disposition  to 
remain  witli  their  masters,  and  in  a  few 
generations  this  native  impulse  might 
well  have  been  so  far  devel()2)ed  that 
the  domestic  herd  was  estaljlished, 
atfording  perhaps  at  first  only  flesh  and 
hides,  and  leading  the  peoj^le  who  made 
them  captives  to  a  nomadic  life,  that 
constant  search  for  fresh  fields  and  past- 
ures new  which  characterizes  people 
wdio  are  supported  by  their  flocks  and 
herds. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  use  which 
was  made  of  beasts  of  burden  in  ways 
in  which  their  strength  became  useful 
to  man,  was  in  packing  the  tents  and 
other  valuables  of  their  masters  as  they 
moved  from  place  to  place.  Even  to 
this  day,  in  certain  parts  of  the  world 
bulls  and  oxen  serve  for  such  purposes. 
In  fact  the  nomadic  life,  a  fashion  of 
society  which  is  enforced  wherever  peo- 
ple subsist  from  their  cattle  alone,  leads 
inevitably  to  such  use  of  the  beasts.  In 
the  southern  Appalachian  district  of 
this  country  there  remain  traces  of  this 
service  rendered  by  bulls  and  oxen. 
These  creatures,  provided  with  a  kind 
of  pack-saddle,  are  occasionally  used  in 
conveying  the  dried  roots  of  the  gin- 
seng, beeswax,  feathers,  and  the  peltries 
which  are  gathered  by  the  inhabitants 
of  remote  districts,  not  accessible  to 
carriages,  to  the  markets  of  the  outer 
w^orld.  All  the  varieties  of  ordinary 
cattle  could  be  made  to  serve  as  bur- 
den-carriers, and  they  doubtless  would 
be  continued  to  be  used  for  saddle  pur- 
poses in  one  w^ay  or  another  but  for  the 
wide  use  of  the  horse,  a  creature  very 
much  better  adapted  for  carrying 
weight.  The  cloven  foot  of  the  bulls 
and  buffaloes  gives  a  weakness  to  the 
extremities  which  will  quickly  lead  to 
disease  in  case  they  are  forced  to  carry 
heavy  loads  such  as  the  horse  or  ass 
may  safely  bear. 

The  help  which  our  bovine  servants 
render  us  by  the  power  which  they  ex- 
ert in  traction,  as  in  drawing  ploughs, 
sleds,  or  wagons,  appears  to  have  been 
first  rendered  long  after  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  ways  of  man.  The  first 
of  these  uses  in  which  the  drawing 
strength  of  these  animals  was  made 
serviceable  appears  to  have  been  in  the 


work  of  ploughing.  In  primitive  days 
and  with  primitive  tools,  liand  delving 
was  a  sore  task.  The  inventive  genius 
who  first  contrived  to  overturn  the 
earth  by  means  of  the  forked  limb  of  a 
tree,  shaped  in  the  sendilance  of  n  plough 
and  drawn  by  oxen,  began  a  great  revo- 
lution in  the  art  of  agriculture.  To 
this  unknown  genius  we  may  award  a 
place  among  the  l^enefactors  of  man- 
kind, quite  as  distinguished  as  that 
which  is  occupied  by  the  ecjually  un- 
known inventors  of  the  arts  of  making 
fire  or  of  smelting  ores.  After  the  ex- 
perience with  the  strength  of  oxen  had 
been  won  from  the  work  of  ploughing, 
it  was  easy  to  pass  to  the  other  grades 
of  their  employment,  where  they  were 
made  to  draw  carriages. 

Next  after  the  contribution  which 
the  kindred  of  the  bulls  have  made  by 
their  strength,  w^e  must  set  that  which 
has  come  from  their  milk.  Although 
this  substance  can  be  obtained  in  small 
quantities  from  several  other  domesti- 
cated animals,  the  species  of  the  genus 
Bos  alone  have  yielded  it  in  sufficient 
quantities  greatly  to  affect  the  develop- 
ment of  man.  It  is  difficult  to  measure 
the  importance  of  the  addition  to  the 
diet,  both  of  savage  and  civilized  peo- 
ples, which  milk  affords.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  physiologists  that  in  its 
simple  form  this  substance  is  a  com- 
plete food,  capable  wdien  taken  alone  of 
sustaining  life  and  insuring  a  full  de- 
velopment of  the  body.  It  is  indeed  a 
natural  contrivance  exactly  adapted  to 
afford  those  materials  wdiich  are  re- 
quired for  the  development  and  res- 
toration of  creatures  essentially  akin 
to  our  own  species.  Those  races  which 
avail  themselves  extensively  of  it  in 
their  dietary  are  the  strongest  and 
most  enduring  the  world  has  kno^\^l. 
The  Aryan  folk  are  indeed  characteris- 
tically drinkers  of  milk  and  users  of  its 
products,  cheese  and  butter.  It  may 
well  be  that  their  power  is  in  some 
measure  due  to  this  resource. 

In  our  horned  cattle  man  won  to 
domestication  creatures  wdiicli  were  ad- 
mirably suited  to  promote  his  advf.nce- 
ment  from  savagery  to  civilization.  In- 
deed, the  possession  of  these  animals 
appears  to  have  been  a  prime  condition 
of  his  advancement.     With  them,  how- 
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ever,  as  with  the  camel,  there  came  lit- 
tle in  the  way  of  those  sympathetic 
qualities  which  have  made  it  possible 
for  our  race  to  establish  afiectionate  re- 
lations with  other  captive  forms.  Long 
intercourse  "v\'ith  man  has,  it  is  time, 
somewhat  diminished  the  wildness  of 
these  creatures,  thoucrh  the  males  re- 
main the  most  indomitably  ferocious  of 
all  our  servants.  The  timth  seems  to 
be  that  the  bovine  animals  have  but 
little  intellectual  capacity,  and  it  has  in 
no  wise  served  the  pui*poses  of  man  to 
develop  such  powers  of  mind  as  they 
have.  "We  have  ever  been  given  to  ask- 
ing little  of  them,  save  docility.  This 
we  have  in  a  high  measure  won  with 
our  milch  cows,  which  of  all  oiu'  do- 
mesticated creatures  are  perhaps  the 
most  absolutely  submissive ;  the  more 
highly  developed  of  them  being  httle 
more  than  passive  producers  of  milk, 
almost  without  a  trace  of  instincts  or 
emotions  except  such  as  pertain  to  re- 
production and  to  feeding.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  in  all  the  great 
literature  of  anecdote  conceraing  our 
domesticated  creatures,  there  is  hardly 
a  trace  of  stories  which  tend  to  show 
the  existence  of  sagacity  in  our  com- 
mon cattle. 

It  is  evident  that  the  variability  of 
our  domesticated  bovines,  as  far  as 
theii*  bodies  ai'e  concerned,  is  vei*y 
great.  Between  the  ancient  aurochs 
and  the  more  highly  cultivated  of  its 
descendants,  the  difierence  is  as  great 
as  that  which  separates  any  other  of 
our  captive  animals  from  their  wild  an- 
cestors. In  size,  shape,  in  flesh-  and 
mUk  -  giving  qualities,  the  departui'e 
from  the  old  fonn  of  the  wilderness  is 
remarkable.  Moreover,  at  the  present 
time  these  diverse  breeds  of  horned 
cattle  are  i*apidly  being  multiplied,  the 
distinctive  forms  probably  being  twice 
as  numerous  as  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  The  proc- 
ess of  selection  has  led  to  some  veiy 
■v\-ide  divei*sifications  of  the  body.  The 
horn«,  which  in  the  wild  state  are  in- 
variably well  developed,  and  which  in 
the  cattle  of  our  western  plains  attain 
very  great  size,  have  in  certain  breeds 
altogether  disappeared,  and  in  their 
place  there  sometimes  comes  a  remark- 
able crest  of  bonv  matter  which  does 


not  project  beyond  the  skin  which  cov- 
ers the  head.  If  such  differences  oc- 
curred in  the  wild  state  they  would  be 
regarded  as  separating  the  two  types  of 
animals  widely  from  each  other. 

In  treating  the  wool-bearing  animals 
along  with  beasts  of  bui'den,  we  make  a 
somewhat  fanciful  classification  which 
yet  is  not  quite  withouf  reason.  By 
long  training  man  has  brought  these 
species  to  the  state  where  theii'  cover- 
ing of  wool  or  hair,  once  a  coating 
only  sufficient  to  afford  protection  from 
the  weather,  has  become  a  very  serious 
load.  In  certain  of  our  highly  devel- 
oped varieties  the  annual  coat  is  so  far 
developed  that  the  creature  loses  a  large 
part  of  its  bulk  after  the  shearer  has 
done  his  work.  Each  year's  fleece  often 
amounts  in  weight  to  eight  to  twelve 
pounds,  and  in  its  lifetime  the  animal 
mav  vield  a  mass  of  wool  far  exceeding: 
its  weight  of  flesh  and  bones  in  any 
time  of  its  life.  "\Mien  the  fleece  is 
mature  the  creature  is  often  burdened 
with  a  load  about  as  hea^y  in  propor- 
tion to  his  size  as  is  a  horse  by  the 
weight  of  its  rider  and  accoutrements. 

As  a  flesh  producer,  particularly  in 
sterile  fields,  sheep  are  more  valuable 
than  our  horned  cattle.  They  mature 
more  rapidly,  attaining  theii'  adult  size 
and  reproducing  their  kind  in  less  than 
two  years,  so  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  larger 
quantity  of  flesh  from  poor  pasturages 
TN"ith  sheep  than  with  any  other  of  our 
domesticated  animals.  Theii'  piincipal 
value,  however,  has  been  from  the  means 
they  afforded,  whereby  men  in  high  lat- 
itudes have  obtained  warm  clothing. 
Before  the  domestication  of  these  creat- 
ures, peoples  who  had  to  endure  the 
winter  of  high  latitudes  were  forced  to 
rely  upon  hides  for  covering,  a  form  of 
clothing  which  is  clumsy,  uncleanly,  and 
which  the  chase  could  not  supply  in 
any  considerable  quantity.  Giving  to 
its  peculiar  structure,  the  hair  of  the 
sheep  makes  the  strongest  and  wai'm- 
est  covering,  when  rendered  into  cloth, 
which  has  ever  been  devised  for  the  use 
of  man.  The  value  of  this  contribution 
is  directly  related  to  the  conditions  of 
climate.  In  the  intertropical  regions, 
the  sheep  plays  no  part  of  importance. 
In  high  latitudes  he  is  of  the  utmost 
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value  to  man.  No  other  of  oui*^  domes- 
ticated creatures,  except  the  camel,  are 
so  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  which 


our  flocks  and  herds.  It  yields  good 
milk,  the  flesh  is  edible,  though  in  the 
old  animals  not  savorv,  and  the  hair  can 


Domesticated   Buffaloes  in   Egypt. 


peculiarities   of   climate   impose    upon 
their  possessors. 

The  relations  of  the  goat  to  mankind 
are  in  certain  ways  peculiar.  The  creat- 
ure has  long  been  subjugated,  probably 
having  come  into  the  human  family  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  history.  It  has  been 
almost  as  widely  disseminated,  among 
barbarian  and  civilized  peojoles  alike, 
as  the  sheep.  It  readily  cleaves  to  the 
household,  and  exhibits  much  more  in- 
telligence than  the  other  members  of 
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Cattle  of  India. 


be  made  to  vary  in  a  larger  measure 
than  any  of  our  animals  which  are  shorn. 
Yet  this  creature  has  never  obtained  the 
place  in  relation  to  man  to  which  it 
seems  entitled.  Only  here  and  there 
is  it  kept  in  considerable  numbers  or 
made  the  basis  of  extensive  industries. 
The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that 
these  animals  cannot  readily  be  kept  in 
flocks  in  the  manner  of  sheep.  They 
are  only  partly  gregarious,  and  tend  to 
stray  from  the  owner's  keeping.  There 
seems  reason  also  to  believe  that  they 
cannot  easily  be  made  to  vary  in  other 
characters  excej^t  their  hairy  covering 
at  the  will  of  the  breeder,  and  so  vari- 
eties cannot  be  formed,  as  is  the  case 
with  sheep,  to  suit  eacli  peculiarity  of 
soil  and  climate.  Thus  in  Europe, 
where  it  would  be  easy  to  name  a  score 
of  distinct  breeds  of  slieej),  each  pecul- 
iarly well  suited  to  the  conditions  of 
the  country  where  it  had  been  devel- 
oped, tlie  goats  are  singularly  alike. 
The  original  stock  of  tliese  creatures 
appears  to  have  been  adapted  to  feed- 
ing on  the  scant  herbage  which  devel- 
ops in  rocky  and  mountainous  coun- 
tries. They  do  not  seem  able  to  make 
the  perfect  use  of  the  resources  of  a 
pasture  which  sheep  do.     These  inher^ 
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ited  j^eculiarities  in  feeding  eiuiblo 
them  to  pick  up  a  subsistence  where 
they  may  ran'JS'e  over  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory, even  where  it  seems  to  alford  no 
forms  of  food  for  the  hun<^riest  animal. 
Thus  in  that  part  of  the  city  of  New 
York  known  as  "  Shanty  town,"  {^'oats 
may  be  seen  in  fairly  t^ood  condition, 
althou<Ji"h  the  sole  source  of  food,  Ijc- 
sides  a  few  stray  weeds,  aj^pears  to  be 
the  paste  of  the  paper  advertisements 
which  they  pick  from  the  rocks  and 
fences. 

Although   goats   appear  to  be  char- 
acterized   by    invariable    bodies,     our 
sheep   are,  in    physical  characteristics, 
among  the  most  flexible  of  our  domes- 
ticated animals.     They  may  by  selec- 
tion   readily  and    rapidly  be   made   to 
vary  as  regards  the  character  of  their 
wool,  the  size  and  proj)ortion  of  their 
muscles,  and  the  quantity  and  placing 
of  the  fat.     In  all  these  features  they 
may  be  fairly  blown  to  and  fro  by  the 
wind  of  favor.      Between  the  meagre- 
bodied  merino,  wdth 
its  skeleton-like 
frame  and   heavily 
wrinkled  skin  bear- 
ing  a  vast  burden 
of   long   wool,    and 
the  heavy  Hamp- 
shire   downs   or 
Southdowns,    there 
is  really  an  immense 
difference  in  bodily 
quality  ;    yet   these 
variations  represent 
only    a    century    or 
two   of  careful   ex- 
periment on  the  part 
of  the  breeders.    It 
seems  not  improba- 
ble that  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  this  de- 
veloping art  it  will 
be  possible,  in  a 
hundred   years,  to   reverse 
tions  of  these  two  varieties. 

Sheep  and  goats,  like  the  other  her- 
bivorous species  wdiich  are  the  common 
tenants  of  our  fields  and  forests,  be- 
long to  the  great  class  of  dull-witted 
mammals  in  which  the  intellectual  proc- 
esses appear  to  be  almost  altogether 
limited  to  ancient  and  simple  emotions, 
such  as  are  inspired  by  fear  or  hunger. 


They  are  characterized  by  little  in«li- 
viduality  of  mind,  and  although  the 
needs  of  men  have  not  led  to  any  ex- 
I)eriment  in  d(;velopiiig  their  wits,  as 
in  the  case  of  dogs,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believf!  that  they  aflbrd  much 
foundation  for  such  essays.  Tlie  pres- 
ent rapid  variations  in  the  jjliysical 
characteristics  of  (jur  shf-f})  wliich  are 
induced  l>y  the  breeder's  skill,  make  it 
evident  that  we  are  far  from  having  at- 
tained the  maximum  i)i'olit  from  these 
creatures.  The  goats  als(>  give  promise, 
when  selective  work  is  carefully  done 
upon  them,  of  giving  much  more  than 
they  now  afford  to  the  uses  of  man- 
kind ;  but  from  neither  of  these  forms 
is  there  reason  to  hope,  at  least  on  our 
present  lines  of  experiment,  for  any 
considerable  gain  in  intellectual  quali- 
ties. 

AVe  have  already  noted  the  fact  that 
the  sheep  is  especially  adapted  t(j  serve 
man  in  high  latitudes,  where  he  has  to 
provide  against  the  winter's  cold.     The 
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the   condi- 


Indian  Bullock  and  Water-Carrier. 

camel  is  an  even  more  striking  instance 
in  which  the  value  of  the  creature  de- 
pends upon  climatal  peculiarities.  It 
is  pecuharly  fitted,  by  its  ancestral 
training  and  development,  for  the  use 
of  men  who  dwell  in  arid  countries. 
In  the  olden  days  of  the  later  Tertiary 
epoch,  creatures  akin  to  the  camels 
appear  to  have  been  widely  distributed, 
and  were  probably  adapted  to  consider- 
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able  variations  of  environment.  With- 
in the  time  of  which  we  know  some- 
thing by  histoiy,  these  foiTas  have  been 
Hmited  to  the  arid  districts  of  south- 
western Asia  and  northern  Afiica.  It 
is  not  certain  that  we  know  the  origin- 
ally ^\'ild  form  of  either  of  the  two 
species,  the  double-humped  or  single- 
humped  camels.  Wild  members  of 
each  exist,  but  they  may  be  the  de- 
scendants of  the  domesticated  forms. 
It  seems  probable  that  long  before  the 


building  of  the  Pyramids 
the  people  of  the  deserts 
had  learned  how  to  profit 
from  the  veiy  pecuHar  qual- 
ities of  this  strangely  pro- 
vided beast,  which  in  several 
distinct  ways  is  singularly 
fitted  to  serve  the  needs  of 
man  in  arid  lands.  The 
large  and  well-padded  foot 
of  tliis  creature  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  treading  a  sui-face  un- 
softened  by  vegetation.  Its 
pecuHar  stomach  enables 
it  to  store  water  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  can  go  for 
days  without  drink.  In  the 
humps  upon  its  back,  as  in  natural  pack- 
saddles,  it  may  hai'^'est  a  share  of  the  nu- 
triment which  it  obtains  from  occasional 
good  j^asturages,  the  store  being  laid 
away  in  the  form  of  fat  which  may  re- 
turn to  the  blood  when  the  creature 
would  otherwise  starve.  So  important 
have  these  peculiarities  been  found  by 
men  who  have  domesticated  the  camel, 
that  on  them  have  rested  many  of  the 
greatest  features  of  race  development  in 
the  historv  of  our  kind.     In  the  terri- 
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Bedouin  Goat-herd — Palestine. 


tories  along  the  eastern  and  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  a 
large  part  of  southern  and  central  Asia, 
the  camel  has  done  service  to  man  which 
elsewhere  has  been  performed  by  sheep, 
cattle,  and  horses.  In  those  parts  of 
the  world  the  share  which  these  do- 
mesticated animals  have  had  in  the  de- 
velopment of  man  has  been  relatively 
very  small.  The  camel  has  given  the 
strength  for  burdens,  hair  for  clothing, 
and  often  flesh  to  the  need}"  men  of  the 
desert. 

Although  long  a  captive,  and  for  ages, 
perhaps,  the  most  serviceable  of  all  tlie 
creatures  which  man  has  won  from  the 
wilds,  the  camel  is  still  only  partly  do- 
mesticated, having  never  acquired  even 


the  small  measure  of  affection  for  his 
master  which  we  find  in  the  other  her- 
bivorous animals  which  have  been  won 
to  the  service  of  man.  The  obedience 
which  he  renders  is  but  a  dull  sub- 
mission to  inevitable  toil.  The  intelli- 
gence which  he  shows  is  very  limited, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  ac- 
counts of  those  who  have  observed  him, 
there  is  but  little  variation  in  his  men- 
tal qualities.  As  a  whole,  the  creat- 
ure appears  to  be  innately  the  dullest 
and  least  improvable  of  all  our  seiTi- 
tors.  The  fact  is  this  animal  belongs 
to  an  ancient  and  lowly  type  of  mam- 
mals characterized  by  relatively  small 
brains,  and  therefore  of  weak  intelli- 
gence ;  but  for  its  singular  serviceable- 


ness  in  drought  -  ridden  countries,  it 
Avould  probably  have  been  hunted  off 
the  earth  by  the  early  men,  as  have 
been  many  other  remnants  of  the  an- 
cient life. 

It  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  the 
older  forms  of  animals,  those  which  took 
shape  in  the  earlier  Tertiary  2)eriods,  that 
they  are  less  variable  than  those  which 
acquired  their  characteristics  in  times 
nearer  our  own.  It  is  a  fact  well  known 
to  the  students  of  paleontology,  that 
species  and  genera  which  have  been 
long  on  tlie  earth  are  apt  to  become  in 
a  way  rigid  as  regards  their  qualities  of 
body  and  mind.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that,  although  the  camel  can  readily 
be  transplanted  to  many  other  parts 
of  the  world,  where  the  physiographic 
conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
realm  where  he  has  served  man  so  well, 
he  has  never  been  thoroughly  success- 
ful excej^t  in  the  regions  where  he  has 
been  in  use  for  ages.  In  the  desert  re- 
gions of  the  Cordilleras  of  America,  in 
South  Africa,  and  in  Australia,  various 
experiments  go  to  show  that  the  creat- 
ure could  be  perfectly  reconciled  to  its 
environment.  Many  years  ago  a  lot  of 
camels  were  brought  to  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  with  a  -s-iew  to  their  utiliza- 
tion in  that  region,  which  closely  resem- 
l)les  the  de.se rt  countries  about  the 
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Mediterranean.  These  animals  were 
thoroughly  successful  in  meeting  the 
climatal  conditions  of  the  region. 
They  j^roved  as  strong  and  as  fertile  as 
in  their  natural  realms.  Although  it  is 
said  they  sui'vive  to  the  present  day, 
they  have  never  been  of  any  sei'vice  to 
the  jDeoj^le. 

Although,  as  before  noted,  the  camel 
has  a  certain  value  for  other  purposes 
than  conveying  burdens,  these  subsidi- 
ary uses  are  so  far  limited  that  the  creat- 
ure is  not  likely  to  retain  a  j)lace  in 
the  world  after  his  service  in  caravans 
is  no  longer  called  for.  The  rapid  re- 
ci^ilization  of  northern  Africa,  leading 
as  it  does  to  the  development  of  a  rail- 
way system  in  that  region,  promises  to 
displace  this  creature  from  his  most 
trodden  ways.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
other  portions  of  the  desert  lands  in 
the  olcf  world  will  soon  be  brought  un- 
der the  same  civilizing  influences,  the 
nomadic  tribes  reduced  to  a  stationary 
habit  of  life,  and  the  commerce  effected 
in  the  modern  manner.  When  this 
change  is  brought  about,  this  old-time 
animal,  which  but  for  the  care  of  man 
would  have  2)robal^ly  long  since  passed 
away,  will  be  likely,  save  so  far  as  it  may 
be  preserved  through  motives  of  scien- 
tific interest,  to  join  the  great  array  of 
vanished  species. 
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It  affords  a  i^leasant  contrast  to  turn    able  invention  of  tlie  tiimk.  a  prolonged 
from  the  consideration  of  the  camels  to    and    maiTellouslv   flexible   nose   which 
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a  study  of  the  elephants.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  measure  of  atti-activeness  of 
the  two  forms  is  xery  great,  and  de- 
pends upon  facts  of  remarkable  inter- 
est. Unlike  the  camel,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  last  survivor  of  an 
ancient  lineage,  represented  by  but 
two  species,  and  these  limited  to  a  small 
part  of  the  world,  the  elej^hants,  at  the 
time  when  man  appears  to  have  taken 
shape,  seems  to  have  existed  on  all  the 
continental  lands  except  Australia,  and 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  singrdar 
prosperity.  As  is  often  the  case  with 
other  -s-igorous  genera  of  mammals,  the 
species  were  adapted  to  a  very  great 
variety  of  climates,  and  were  fitted  to 
endure  tropic  heat  as  well  as  arctic  cold. 
The  group  of  elej^hants  is  first  known 
to  us  in  tlie  early  part  of  Tertiary  time. 
From  its  first  appearance  on  our  stage 
it  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  a 
high  measure,  and  this  probably  by 
reason  of  its  possession  of  the  remark- 


seiwes  in  the  manner  of  an  arm  and 
hand  for  gathering  food. 

When  we  first  find  tmces  of  mankind 
in  the  records  of  the  rocks,  in  what  ap- 
l^ears  to  be  an  age  just  anterior  to  the 
Glacial  epoch,  the  elephant  had  passed 
the  expeiimental  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment and  was  firmly  established  as  the 
king  of  beasts.  In  his  adult  form  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  by  the  organization 
of  herds  it  is  probable  that  even  the 
young  were  toleral)ly  safe  from  assault. 
Until  the  early  races  of  men  had  at- 
tained a  considei*able  skill  in  the  use  of 
weapons,  the  great  beasts  were  prob- 
ably safe  from  human  attack.  We  may 
well  beheve  that  primitive  savages 
shunned  them  as  unconquei*able.  As 
early,  perhaps,  as  the  closing  stages  of 
the  Glacial  epoch  in  Europe,  we  find 
e%'idences  which  pretty  clearly  show 
that  the  folk  of  that  land,  probably  be- 
longing to  some   race   other  than  our 
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own,  had  attained  a  state  of  the  warlike 
arts  in  which  they  could  venture  to 
hunt  this  creature. 

The  species  of  elephant  which  was 
hunted  by  the  early  men  of  Europe,  and 
perhajDS  also  by  those  in  Asia  and 
America  as  well,  was  a  greater  and,  at 
least  in  apj^earance,  a  more  formidable 
monster  than  the  livino^  sj^ecies  of  Asia 
or  Africa.  He  was  on  the  average  taller 
and  probably  bulkier  than  any  of  his  liv- 
ing kindred.  The  tusks  were  larger 
and  cuiTed  in  a  curious  scimitar  form. 
Adding  to  the  might  of  its  aspect  was 
a  vast  covering  of  hair,  which  on  the 
neck  appears  to  have  had  the  form  of  a 
mane.  This  covering  must  have  great- 
ly increased  the  apparent  size  of  the 
creature,  which  no  doubt  ajjpeared 
about  twice  as  large  as  any  of  our 
modern  elephants  which  are  nearly 
hairless.  Although  the  penis  of  this 
ancient  chase  must  have  been  great  the 
triumi)hs  were  equally  so,  and  to  a  peo- 
ple who  lived  by  hunting,  most  profit- 
able ;  a  single  animal  would  furnish 
more  food  than  scores  of  the  lesser 
beasts  such  as  the  reindeer. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  great  northern  elephant  or 
mammoth  came  about  through  the  ac- 
tion of  man.  It  is  possible  that  the 
death  was  due  to  more  natural  causes, 
such  as  the  change  of  climate  which 
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attended  the  decline  of  the  Glacial  pe- 
liod,  or  to  the  attacks  of  some  insect 
enemy  like  the  tsetze  fly  of  South  Africa, 
which  occasionally  brings  destruction 
to  cattle  in  that  i^art  of  the  world.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  seems  most  prob- 
able that  the  extermination  of  this  no- 
ble beast  is  to  be  accounted  among  the 
brutal  triumphs  of  mankind,  perhaps 
as  the  first  of  the  long  tale  of  destiTic- 
tions  which  he  has  inflicted  upon  his 
fellow -creatures.  However  this  may- 
be, it  is  clear  that  at  the  dawn  of  civili- 
zation the  sjjecies  of  the  genus  elephas 
had  become  limited  to  that  jDart  of  the 
African  continent  which  lies  south  of 
the  Sahara,  and  to  the  portion  of  Asia 
east  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  south  of 
China.  The  remnant  consisted  of  two 
species,  the  African  form,  on  the  aver- 
age the  larger  of  the  two,  a  fierce  and 
scarcely  domesticable  creature,  and  the 
Asiatic,  a  milder-natured  sjjecies  which 
alone  has  been  to  any  extent  brought 
into  the  service  of  man. 

It  is  not  certain  when  or  where  ele- 
phants were  first  reduced  to  domesti- 
cation. In  the  dawn  of  history  we  find 
them  used  to  enhance  the  state  of 
2)rinces  and  for  the  pur^^oses  of  war. 
It  seems  likely  that  in  this  early  day 
the  African  as  well  as  the  Asiatic  spe- 
cies was  tamed,  at  least  to  the  jDoint 
where  they  could  be  made  to  sei*ve  in 
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battle.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  all 
these  animals  which  were  at  the  com- 
mand of  Hanni])al  and  the  other  gen- 
erals of  North  Africa,  came  from  the 
Asiatic  realm.  The  fact  that  in  mod- 
ern times  the  s2:)ecies  which  dwells  sonth 
of  the  Sahara  has  not  been  turned  to 
the  uses  of  man,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  lowly  estate  of  the  native  peo- 
ple in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
lack  of  need  for  such  creatures  in  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  Aryan  folk 
who  have  settled  alonj^*  the  shores  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  continent. 
The  relations  of  man  to  the  elephant 
are  more  peculiar  than  those  which  he 
has  formed  with  any  other  domesticat- 
ed animal.     Although  the  creature  will 


fore  been  the  habit  of  the  people  wlio 
avail  themselves  of  this  admirable  l)eaKt, 
to  use  the  captures  which  they  make  in 
the  wilderness.  It  is  a  most  interest- 
in*^  and  exceptional  fact  that  these  cap- 
tive elephants,  thouj^li  l>r('(l  in  perfect 
freedom  and  provided  with  none  of 
those  inherited  instincts  so  eHsentially 
a  part  of  tlu-  value  (jf  our  otlier  donus- 
ticated  (piadrupe<ls,  becouK-  licli^fiil  to 
man  and  attached  t(^  him  in  a  way  which 
is  characteristic  (jf  none  other  of  our 
ancient  companions  except  the  <lo«^.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  Asiatic  elephant 
is  the  most  innately  domesticable,  and 
the  best  lifted  bv  nature  for  coni])an- 
ionship  with  man,  of  all  our  great  cpiad- 
rupeds.      The  qualities  of  mind  which 
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breed  in  captivity,  its  reproduction  in 
that  state  is  exceptional,  and  it  is  many 
years  before  the  offspring  are  fit  for 
any  service.  It  is  indeed  about  thirty 
years  before  the  creature  is  sufficient- 
ly adult  to  attain  a  good  measure  of 
strength  and  endurance.     It  has  there- 


in our  other  domesticated  quadrupeds 
have  been  slowly  developed  by  thou- 
sands of  years  of  selection  and  inter- 
course with  man,  are  in  this  creature  a 
part  of  its  wild  estate. 

It   appears    from    trustworthy    anec- 
dotes, that  the  Asiatic  elephants  in  a  few 
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months  of  ca^jtivity  acquire  the  rules  of 
conduct  which  it  is  necessary  to  impose 
upon  tliem.  The  speediness  of  this 
intellectual  subjugation  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that,  after  a  sliort  term  of 
domestication,  they  will  take  a  willing 
and  intelligent  ])Vivi  in  ca2)turing  their 
kindred  of  the  wilderness,  showing  in 
this  work  little  or  no  disposition  to  re- 
join the  wild  herds.  In  the  case  of 
no  other  animal  do  we  find  anything 
like  such  an  immediate  adhesion  to  the 
ways  of  ciyilization.  We  have  to  ac- 
count for  this  eminent  peculiarity  of  the 
elephant  on  the  supposition,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  thoroughly  justified,  that 
the  creature  has,  even  in  its  wild  state, 
a  type  of  intelligence  and  instincts  more 
nearly  like  those  of  men  than  is  the 
case  with  any  other  wild  mammal,  an 
affinity  with  human  quality  which  is, 
perhaps,  only  approached  by  certain 
species  of  birds.  It  appears  from  the 
observations  of  naturalists  that  the 
family  or  tribe  of  wild  elephants  is  a 
distinct  and  highly  sympathetic  com- 
munity. The  grade  and  value  of  the 
friendly  feeling  which  prevails  among 
them  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that, 
when  one  of  the  males  becomes  lost  or| 
is  driven  away  from  its  associates,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  join  any 
other  tribe,  but  becomes  a  "  rogue,"  or 
solitary  individual,  and  in  this  state  de- 
velops a  morose  and  furious  temper. 

There  are  many  well-attested  stories 
which  serve  to  show  that  wild  elephants 
have  a  kind  of  intelligence  which  indi- 
cates a  certain  constructive  capacity. 
Of  these,  perhaps,  the  best  are  the  in- 
stances in  which  elephants  have  been 
caught  in  pitfalls,  made  by  digging  a 
hole  in  the  paths  of  the  wilderness 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  follow, 
the  surface  being  covered  wdth  a  frail 
platform  so  arranged  as  to  conceal  the 
excavation.  When  one  of  a  tribe  is 
caught  in  the  trap,  the  others,  if  time 
allows  before  the  hunters  come  to  the 
ground,  will  in  an  ingenious  way  re- 
lease him.  I  doubt  if  the  most  prac- 
ticable manner  of  effecting  this  will  oc- 
cur at  once  to  the  reader.  The  easiest 
plan  may  seem  to  drag  the  captive  from 
the  pit  by  sheer  strength,  but  as  the 
hole  is  deep  and  has  vertical  sides,  the 
elephants  contrive  a  better  way.  They 
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Ijring  bits  of  tindjer,  which  they  throw 
into  the  i)itfall,  the  cai)tive  treads  them 
down  until  he  is  elevated  to  a  position 
whence  he  can  escape  from  his  prison. 

Tlie  intelligence  of  tli(*  wild  elepliant 
is  i)ro])aljly  in  good  part  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  creature  pos- 
sesses in  its  trunk  an  instrument  which 
is  admirably  contriv(!d  to  execute  the 
behests  of  an  intelligent  will.  It  is 
easy  for  us  tc  see  how,  in  the  case  of 
man,  the  hands  have  served  to  develop 
the  intelligence  by  providing  the  creat- 
ure with  means  whereby  he  could  do 
a  great  variety  of  tilings  whicli  de- 
manded thought  and  afforded  educa- 
tion. The  elephant  is  the  only  large 
mammal  which  has  ever  ac(|uired  a  ser- 
viceable addition  to  the  body  such  as 
the  trunk  affords.  In  their  ordinary 
life  the  trunk  does  almost  as  varied 
work  as  the  human  arm.  With  it  they 
can  express  emotions  in  a  remarkable 
way  ;  they  caress  their  young,  gather 
their  food  by  a  great  variety  of  move- 
ments, or  defend  themselves  from  as- 
sailants. To  the  naturalist  who  has 
come  to  perceive  the  close  relations  be- 
tween bodily  structure  and  mental  en- 
dowments, it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  these  creatures  have  attained  a 
quality  of  mind  whicli  is  found  nowhere 
else  among  the  mammals  exce2:)t  in  man 
and  in  some  of  his  kindred  the  apes. 

The  most  peculiar  quality  of  the  ele- 
phant, a  feature  which  separates  him 
even  from  the  dog,  is  the  rational  way 
in  which  he  will  do  certain  kinds  of  me- 
chanical work.  He  appears  to  have  an 
immediate  sense  as  to  the  effects  of  his 
actions  which  we  find  elsewhere  only 
among  human  beings.  From  a  great 
body  of  well-attested  observations, 
showing  what  may  be  called  the  logical 
quality  of  the  mind  of  these  creatures, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  select  a  few  stories 
which  have  a  singular  denotative  value. 
An  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  British  offi- 
cer who  had  served  long  in  India,  told 
me  that  in  taking  artillery  over  veiT 
difficult  roads,  certain  of  the  abler  ele- 
phants could  be  trusted  to  walk  behind 
each  piece,  where  they  would  in  a  fash- 
ion control  its  movements,  steadying 
or  lifting  it  as  the  occasion  demanded 
without  any  directions  from  the  driver. 

Elephants  can  be  trained  to  pile  up 
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sticks  of  timber,  such  as  railway  ties, 
placinor  the  layers  alternately  in  oppo- 
site directions,  as  is  the  custom  in  such 
work.  There  is  an  excellent  and  well- 
attested  storj'  of  an  elephant  who  with- 
out a  driver  was  beaiincr  a  stick  of 
tindjer  through  a  narrow  wood  path. 
Meeting  a  man  on  horseback,  and  per- 
ceiving that  the  way  was  not  wide 
enouirh  for  both  himself  and  the  on- 
comer,  the  sagacious  animal  deliber- 
ately backed  his  huge  body  into  the 
chapanal  so  as  to  clear  the  way,  and 
then  ti*umpeted  as  if  to  signal  the 
horseman  that  the  path  was  free. 

The  emotions  as  well  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  elephants  are  singularly  like 
those  of  human  kind.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  know  them  well  that  if,  when 
in  their  stubborn  fits  they  are  bi*utallv 
overborne,  they  are  apt  to  die  of  what 
seems  to  be  pure  chagrin.  Their  states 
of  grief,  despair,  and  rage  much  resem- 
ble tliose  which  are  exhibited  by  violent 
children  or  men  unaccustomed  to  con- 
trol. Their  affections  and  animosities 
have  also  a  curious  human  cast.  They 
readily  form  attachments  which  appear 
to  be  (piite  as  enduring  as  those  exhib- 
ited by  dogs,  and  their  memoiy  of  in- 
juries remains  quick  for  years  after 
they  have  received  the  harm.  Well- 
verified  anecdotes  showing  the  likeness 
of  these  emotional  (jualities  to  our  o^^^l 
exist  in  such  numbers  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  them.  They 
are,  however,  not  necessan'  to  show  the 
likeness  of  the  creature  to  ourselves. 
This  is  sufficiently  exhibited  by  their 
daily  l^ehavior  under  domestication.  In 
noting  this  we  should  rememl)er  that 
the  male  elephant  is  the  only  large  mam- 
mal which  it  has  proved  safe  to  use  in 
the  ordinary  work  of  life.  Even  our 
l)ulls  and  stallions,  though  they  belong 
to  species  which  have  been  domesticated 
for  thousands  of  years,  are  so  violent 
and  untnistw«)rthy  as  to  V)e  of  little 
value  except  for  breeding  puiposes. 
Bulls,  even  of  tlie  tamer  l)reeds,  are  a 
constant  menace  to  the  lives  of  their 
masters  ;  yet  an  adult  elephant  recently 
made  (•a])tive  may,  exce])t  when  seri- 
ously disease*!,  be  tnisted  to  obey  the 
mere  signals  of  the  driver,  who  has  no 
such  control  over  him  as  the  bit  affonls 
in  the  case  of  horses.     The  creature  has 


the  strength  to  overcome  all  control 
save  that  of  a  moral  nature.  To  this  he 
submits  in  a  way  which  is  only  equalled 
by  our  well-bred  dogs. 

"  As  yet  the  utility  of  the  elephant  to 
man  has,  measured  by  his  qualities,  been 
but  small.  The  creature  has  a  mai-vel- 
lous  strength,  great  inteUigence,  and 
remarkable  docihty.  In  proportion  to 
the  power  which  he  can  aj^ply  to  a  task, 
he  is  not  an  expensive  animal  to  main- 
tain. He  can  endure  a  considemble 
range  of  climate,  and  enjoys  a  tolerable 
immunity  from  disease.  The  reason  for 
the  relatively  inconsiderable  use  of  these 
creatures,  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  adapted  for 
ordinary  draught  purposes,  nor  are  they 
well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  caravan, 
for  which  the  camel  or  the  pack-mule 
is  much  better  fitted.  In  ancient  war- 
fare, before  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
elephants  carrying  archers  or  javelin- 
men  upon  their  backs,  were  greatly 
valued  for  the  effect  of  their  charge 
against  an  enemy  and  for  the  fright 
with  which  they  inspired  horses. 
Against  the  unsteady  ranks  of  Oriental 
armies  they  were  often  niost  efficient  in 
breaking  a  line  of  battle.  Even  the 
Roman  troops,  when  they  first  encount- 
ered them  and  before  they  knew  how 
to  meet  their  charges,  found  them  very 
formidable.  It  was  soon  learned  that 
if  their  onset  was  stoutly  resisted,  they 
were  likely  to  become  unmanageable  in 
the  uproar  of  the  fight,  and  to  do  as 
much  damage  to  friends  as  to  foes.  It 
is  only  in  ceriain  peculiar  tasks  that,  in 
modern  days,  the  elephants  have  any 
economic  value,  and  in  the  most  of  this 
work  their  strength  is  likely  to  be  re- 
placed by  various  engines. 

The  two  existing  species  of  elephants 
are,  as  before  remarked,  the  suiTivors 
of  a  long  lineage,  represented  in  the  geo- 
logical record  by  the  remains  of  many 
extinct  forms.  Some  of  these  lost  spe- 
cies were  far  smaller  than  those  of  to- 
day ;  one  at  least  was  no  larger  than  our 
heavier  horses.  If  by  the  breeder's  art 
the  existing  varieties  could  be  caused 
so  to  change  as  to  give  us  once  again 
this  relatively  diminutive  form,  the 
creature  would  be  sure  to  find  a  place 
of  importance  in  our  ordinary  arts.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  very  long  life  of  this 
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animal  is  naturally  associated  with  a 
slow  growth.  It  requires  indeed  al- 
most the  lifetime  of  a  generation  to 
bring  the  individual  to  an  adult  age. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that,  as 
the  wild  forms  can  readily  be  won  to 
domestication,  these  creatures  have  not 
been  the  subject  of  any  of  those  inter- 
esting processes  of  selection,  which  have 
so  far  affected  for  the  better  the  char- 
acteristics of  nearly  all  the  other  do- 
mesticated animals. 

In  every  other  regard  than  those  men- 
tioned above,  the  elephant  appears  to 
be  an  excellent  subject  for  improve- 
ment by  choice  in  breeding.  The  in- 
dividuals vary  much  as  regards  their 
physical  and  mental  qualities.  Prob- 
ably no  other  wild  mammal  exhibits 
such  differences  in  the  mental  feat- 
ures, as  does  this  highly  intellectual 
creature.  The  physical  individuality 
does  not  seem  to  be  as  striking  as  the 
mental,  but  even  here  we  note  a  range, 
at  least  as  regards  size,  which  is  un- 
usual in  the  wild  forms  bred  under  sim- 
ilar conditions.  The  general  elasticity 
of  the  group  is  shown  by  the  consider- 
able differences  which  may  be  traced  in 
the  herds  which  occupy  different  parts 
of  the  field  over  which  the  species 
range.  As  yet  these  local  peculiarities 
have  not  been  carefully  studied,  but 
from  an  examination  of  the  tusks  in  the 
ivory  warehouse  at  the  docks  in  Lon- 
don, I  have  found  that  those  shipped 
from  particular  ports  in  Africa  and  Asia 
differed  both  in  form  and  texture,  so 
that  the  experts  were  able  to  tell  from 
which  district  they  came.  The  evi- 
dence, in  a  word,  appears  to  show  that 
the  creature  tends  to  vary,  and  it  is  a 
safe  presumption  that  the  forms  would 
prove  as  responsive  to  the  breeder's 
art  as  have  those  of  our  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  or  dogs. 

As  a  whole,  the  elephant  has  been  al- 
most as  little  associated  with  the  life  of 
our  own  race  as  the  camel.  Neither  of 
these  creatures  has  ever  played  any 
considerable  part  in  European  affairs. 
From  the  disappearance  of  the  last  of 
the  mammoths  in  the  closing  stages  of 
the  Glacial  time  until  the  invasions  of 
Italy  by  Pyrrhus  and  by  Hannibal,  ele- 
phants were  practically  unknown  in 
Western    Europe.       They   have    never 


been  used  in  peaceful  occupations  on 
that  continent,  and  have  had  only  a 
trifling  place  in  its  military  arts.  It 
was  probably  due  to  this  separation  of 
our  eminently  experimental  race  from 
the  realm  of  the  elephants,  that  no  ef- 
forts have  been  made  systematically  to 
breed  them  in  captivity,  and  thus  to 
win  varieties  in  which  the  form  might 
become  better  adapted  to  economic 
needs,  and  the  remarkable  mental  pow- 
ers of  the  creature  be  brought  to  their 
utmost  development.  As  yet  the  only 
Europeans  who  have  had  much  to  do 
with  elephants  are  the  British,  who  in 
their  civil  and  military  service  in  India 
have  been  thrown  in  contact  with  these 
animals.  Generally,  however,  these  peo- 
ple have  been  only  temporarily  domi- 
ciled in  Asia  and  probably  on  this  ac- 
count have  not  become  interested  in 
the  problems  which  this  noble  beast 
presents  to  all  those  who  appreciate 
the  animal  world.  We  lack,  indeed,  the 
observations  which  might  have  been 
made  with  admirable  effect  by  British 
observers  in  India,  during  the  two  cen- 
turies in  which  that  people  has  had  to 
do  with  the  lands  in  which  elephants 
abound. 

The  elephant  of  Africa  is  still  a  tol- 
erably abundant  animal.  Its  numbers, 
though  doubtless  diminished  by  more 
than  one-half  within  this  century,  are 
probably  to  be  counted  by  the  hundred 
thousand.  Nevertheless,  in  less  than  a 
hundred  years  the  field  which  they  oc- 
cupied has  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
between  the  ivory  hunter  and  the 
sportsman  of  our  brutal  race  armed 
with  guns  of  ever-increasing  deadli- 
ness,  it  will  certainly  not  require  an- 
other century  of  free  shooting  to  an- 
nihilate the  African  species.  In  view 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  life  of 
these  noble  beasts,  it  seems  in  a  high 
measure  desirable  that  a  thorough-go- 
ing effort  should  be  made  to  extend  the 
domestication  to  the  point  where  the 
form  will  not  only  be  won  from  the 
wilds,  but  will  be  a  permanent  element 
in  our  civilization,  in  the  manner  of  our 
common  flocks  and  herds.  It  will  be 
an  enduring  shame  if,  by  neglect  of  our 
opportunities,  the  utmost  is  not  done 
to  attain  this  end.  It  appears  fit  that 
this  task  should  be  undertaken  bv  the 
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Britisli  Government,  which  in  modern 
(lavs  has  displayed  a  skill  and  fore- 
thought in  the  administration  of  its 
Indian  provinces,  unexam^^led  in  the 
historv  of  colonies.     Owins:  to  the  slow 


breeding-rate  of  the  elephant,  it  may 
require  more  than  a  century  for  exper- 
iments to  attain  any  definite  result,  so 
that  the  task  is  clearly  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  individual  endeavor. 


THE    WORKING-MAN 

SKETCHES   OF   AMERICAN   TYPES 
By  Octave  Thane t 

Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost 


IT  was  in  a  corner  of  the  Iowa  Build- 
ing, up -stairs,  that  I  saw  them. 
That  corner  where  Harriet  Ketch- 
am's  "Peri"  stood,  white  and  wistful 
and  ethereally  beautiful,  hke  a  being 
from  another  world  of  ai-t  (as  indeed  it 
was)  astray  in  the  heterogeneous  com- 
pany of  pictures,  quilts,  and  needle 
ambitions.  The  shorter  and  older  man 
was  looking  earnestly  at  the  statue,  the 
tall  young  man  near  him  had  evident- 
ly been  explaining  and  quoting  Moore. 
The  first  man  sj^oke  slowly,  in  a  mellow 
baritone  voice,  with  the  Irish  richness 
of  accent,  "I  guess  there  is  a  lot  of  fel- 
lows in  that  girl's  fix,  Willy — outside  of 
what  they  are  longing  for  and  not  know- 
ing how  to  git  in  I  " 

AVhat  Willy  answered  I  could  not 
hear ;  but.  knowing  Willy  himself,  I 
looked  at  the  men  with  interest. 

The  speaker  had  a  round  Irish  head, 
covered  with  crisply  curling  soft  l)rowu 
hair  ;  but  his  features  were  more  Ameri- 
can than  Celtic.  His  eyes  were  blue  and 
shrewd  and  mild,  the  eyes  of  a  humorist 
with  a  dash  of  poetry  in  his  nature.  His 
dark  mustache  curled  downward  about 
a  firm  mouth.  There  was  in  his  expres- 
sion a  very  attractive  blending  of  keen- 
ness and  kindliness  ;  in  fine,  he  looked 
like  a  good  fellow.  His  figure,  though 
only  of  medium  stature,  was  superbly 
built,  the  clean,  strong  lines  of  chest  and 
back  and  shoulder  visible  beneath  the 
snugly  Inittoned  cutaway  coat.  His 
dress  was  neat,  even  smart,  and  one  of 
the  hands  on  the  slight  railing  before 
the  statue  was  ^rloved  ;  but  the  other 
had  the  texture,  the  color,  and  the  finger- 


nails of  the  daily  worker  in  some  grimy 
substance. 

Willy  was  slender,  handsome,  delicate- 
looking,  and  his  clothes  showed  all  the 
latest  fancies  which  young  men  affect  ; 
but  his  slim  hands  were  stained  and 
hardened  by  the  same  toil. 

Willy  is  learning  the  manufacturing 
business,  and  the  branch  of  useful  in- 
dustry to  which  he  belongs  has  a 
foundry  for  its  trunk.  He  is  a  moulder. 
The  other  is  his  foreman. 

Willy  is  one  of  "  the  company."  He 
was  lately  graduated  at  Harvard.  He  as- 
sures me  that  the  moulders  "are  the  pick 
and  choice  of  the  American  working- 
men.  They  are  the  most  intelligent,  the 
most  industrious,  the  steadiest.  They 
ai*e  gentlemen,  though  not  scholars."  A 
manufacturer  to  whom  I  trustfully  re- 
peated this  rhapsody  gave  me  a  very 
broad  smUe,  saying,  *'  Moulders  ? — they 
are  the  toughest  lot  in  the  trades. 
They  make  the  biggest  wages  and  save 
the  least,  and  they  can  drink  more  liquor 
and  show  it  less  than  any  class  of  men 
outside  the  universities  '' — he  was  not  a 
college-bred  man. 

But  Willy's  particular  moulders,  his 
comrades  in  the  factory,  are,  as  the  de- 
crier  of  moulders  admitted,  very  decent 
citizens.  They  do  not  carouse  violently, 
admitting  that  they  sometimes  take 
enough  friendly  glasses  overnight  on 
especial  occasions  to  make  them  visit 
the  water -bucket  frequently  the  next 
morning.  They  save  money  and  buy 
themselves  tidy  little  homes.  Their  chil- 
dren are,  almost  without  an  exception, 
in  the  way  of  getting  a  better  education 
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— in  books — than  came  to  tlioir  fathers. 
They  belong  distinctly  to  the  law-sup- 


Make  them  visit  the  water-bucket  frequently  the  next  morn- 
ing.—Page  100. 

porting,  not  the  law-upheaving,  element 
of  society. 

Willy's  "  boss  "  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  American  working-man. 
He  belongs  to  the  class  of  workmen 
who  respect  their  work  more  than  their 
wages.  Terence  Barry  feels  hurt  when 
his  men  turn  out  a  casting  the  lines  of 
which  are  not  flawless.  He  has  the  ar- 
tist's soul.  He  is  loyal  to  his  craft,  and 
loves  his  work.  In  all  countries,  at  all 
times,  there  have  been  artisans  with  the 
artist's  soul,  like  Terence.  However 
humble  their  handiwork,  it  has  been 
saturated  with  a  personal  element  that 
set  it  apart.  Emphatically  they  did 
good  ivork.  Down  in  a  wee  Cape  Cod 
town,  all  winds  and  sand,  I  found  the 
memory  of  a  cobbler  (appropriately 
bearing  the  good  old  Cape  name  of 
Handy)  whose  shoes  were  described 
with  absolute  fervor  by  his  mourners. 
Vol.  XVI.— 10 


"There  warn't  no  wearing  of  them  out 
till  they  was  all  gone ! "  one  man  ex- 
pressed it,  "and  ever^-thing  ebie  went 
fust  before  the  stitches." 

Terence's  moulds  and  patterns,  in 
whicli  lie  takes  infinite,  ahnost  fanciful, 
pains,  will,  1  foresee,  pass  into  tradi- 
tion after  the  fashion  of  the  cobl)lei's 
shoes;  and  Willy  will  describe  them  to 
his  grandcliildrcn  with  a  sigh,  for  there 
will  be  giants  in  these  days,  wlien  tlic; 
other  days  shall  liave  come. 

Terence  himself  would  state  his  ar- 
tistic creed  veiy  simply  ;  he  would  say, 
"Well,  Willy,  tiy  to  make  a  good  jdl) 
every  time."  The  advent  of  machinery 
might  l)e  expected  to  rather  lower  thaii 
raise  the  personal  quality  needed  in  a 
good  workman.  Experience,  however, 
shows  that  as  machinery  becomes  more 
specialized  a  finer  order  of  mind  is 
needed  to  direct  it.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  specialization  of  in- 
dustry has  had  the  effect  to  diminish 
the  all-round  capacity  for  which  skilled 
hand-workmen  used  to  be  noted  ;  and 
the  trades  which  still  demand  versatil- 
ity, and  more  or  less  hand-work  of  an 
artisan,  are  the  trades  in  w^hich  are  to  be 
found  the  cleverest  workers.  Terence's 
trade  has  the  advantage  of  needing  the 
hand  and  the  head  both.  It  has,  also, 
a  near  acquaintance  with  science.  Ter- 
ence subscribes  for  The  Moulder  s  Jour- 
nal, and  reads  of  every  new  discovei*;^" 
in  the  handling  of  his  owti  metals. 
"That  paper,"  says  Terence,  waving 
one  hand  loosely  in  the  air  (which  is  a 
favorite  gesture  of  his),  "  that  i)aper 
jest  keeps  me  up  to  date." 

Willy  also  subscribes  for  the  Jour- 
nal, and  pores  over  it  and  the  "En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  "  in  the  evenings 
— when  he  does  not  go  out  to  dinner, 
or  is  not  too  tired  to  sit  uj) ;  indeed, 
it  is  plain  to  see  that  Willy,  as  a  mould- 
er, is  foi'ming  himself  on  Terence. 
The  Moulder  ^  Journal  is  a  union  paj^er ; 
but  Terence  belongs  to  no  union  him- 
self ;  and  he  is  as  loyal  to  his  emi)lovers 
as  a  Highlander  to  his  chief.  One  of 
the  firm  "  carried  iron  "  with  him  and 
"  worked  on  his  floor  '  when  they  were 
young  fellows  together  (Terence  is  not 
forty,  and  his  former  comrade  is  not 
thirty-five  ;  but  the  latter  is  "  the  old 
man,"  being  the  head  of  the  business  ; 
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and  Terence  is  "  the  old  man  "  in  the 
foundry),  and  Willy  is  now  working- 
under  liini.  He  always  called  the  ''  old 
man  "  by  his  Christian  name,  and  does 
now  ;  and  he  at  once*  addressed  Willy 
with  informal  ali'eetion  in  the  same  way. 
For  that  matter  all  the  moulders  call 
William  "  Willy,"  except  two  or  three, 
who  address  him  as  "Bill."  There  is 
no  more  intention  of  crossing  social 
barriers  than  there  is  in  the  Russian 
"  Serge  Sergevitch."  They  are  all  com- 
rades together,  as  working-men  of  the 
same  craft  are  always. 

Beyond  The  Moulder  a  Journal  and 
books  of  his  trade,  Terence  is  not  fond 
of  reading  ;  but  he  has  an  ardent,  if 
imdisciplined,  love  of  art.  At  the  Fair 
I  think  he  divided  his  time  between  the 
Art  Palace  and  Machinery  Hall.  He 
took  his  wife  with  him.  I  saw  her  once, 
in  the  black  and  white  exhibit  of  the 
Art  Gallery.  She  was  a  gentle,  23ret- 
ty,  rather  silent  woman  ;  but  what  she 
said  had  a  fund  of  sense  in  it,  and  I 
liked  the  way  she  received  a  large, 
florid  woman,  with  a  bonnet  pushed 
awry,  who  puffed  uj)  to  her  in  an  anx- 
ious hurry  and  perspiration  to  inquire 
whether  "  all  the  pictures  down-stairs 
were  hand-painted  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Terence,  un- 
smilingly,  "  they  are  by  very  famous  ar- 
tists, all  of  them." 

"  Do  tell !  "  gasped  the  inquirer,  "ain't 
there  lots !  "  And  she  turned  to  bustle 
aw\ay,  in  the  act  revealing  that  her  rapid 
motion  had  so  disarranged  her  gown 
that  she  must  have  been  shocked  could 
she  have  seen  the  back  of  her  own 
skirts. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  sweet  voice  of 
Terence's  wife  ;  "but  I  guess  j^ou  must 
have  torn  your  skirt ;  let  me  fix  it." 

The  large  dame  gave  a  sharp  glance 
as  far  over  her  shoulder  as  her  stunted 
neck  permitted  ;  wdth  one  hand  she 
firmly  grasped  her  pocket,  the  other 
went  pudgity  groping  amid  her  skirt 
folds. 

'^Land  o'  liberty  !  "  she  squealed,  "  if 
haff  my  w^liite  petticut  ain't  able  to  be 
out  !  Well,  now,  I  am  ever  so  much 
obliged  to  you.  You  must  excuse  me 
holding  my  pocket  so,  Mamie  cautioned 
me  so  about  pickpockets  I  don't  know 
if  I'm  on  my  head  or  my  heels.     Yes, 


that  is  real  nice.  Thank  you.  Say,  if 
you  don't  mind,  wcjuld  it  be  t«JO  much 
trouble;  for  you  t(j  tell  me  something 
about  these  things?  I  live  in  Barrow- 
town,  Indiana,  and  I  ain't  never  been 
ten  miles  frcjm  home  before  ;  and  all 
our  folks  from  our  town  went  to  l^ufla- 
lo  Bill,  and  I  ain't  had  u  soul  to  say  a 
word  to  me  to-day  I  " 

The}'  went  down  the  room  together, 
and  I  thought  ^Irs.  Terence  a  mission- 
ary, whether  any  other  of  the  spectators 
did  or  not. 

I  noticed  that  Mrs.  Terence  carried 
a  bundle  of  books  in  lier  hand,  amoni; 
them  the  red  and  l)lack  cover  of  the 
Illustrated  Art  Catalogue.  She  will 
take  her  l)0()ks  home  with  her,  and 
Terence  and  she  will  rejid  them  and 
explain  to  the  children  how  beautiful 
was  the  great  Fair.  The  influence  of 
those  da^'s  that  they  spent  together, 
worsliipi:)ing,  after  our  unexpressive 
modern  fashion,  the  "beauty  most  an- 
cient, beaut}'  most  new"  that  they  saw, 
will  form  a  novel  tie  between  them  ; 
they  will  have  another  interest  together, 
and  their  j^retty  cottage  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent touch  in  its  adornments. 

I  am  sure  of  it  on  general  princii)les 
of  human  development,  but  I  have  a 
concrete  reason  besides  ;  for  did  I  not 
hear  Mrs.  Barry  remark  to  her  hus- 
band, "  Oh,  Terry,  ain't  you  glad  we 
didn't  buy  the  parlor  pajjer  before  we 
came  to  the  Fair  ?  " 

A  very  different  working-man  than 
Terence  used  to  give  me  a  passing 
salutation  on  the  Midway  and  in  the 
Art  Building.  No  one  unacquainted 
with  the  man  would  have  classed  him 
as  a  working-man.  He  looked  like  the 
professor  of  a  small  but  deeply  religious 
fresh-water  college,  where  the  patronage 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  attend- 
ance of  a  first-rate  butcher.  He  is  a 
man  of  spare  habit  and  the  average 
height,  would  he  hold  up  his  chin  ;  but  in 
general  he  slightly  droi)s  his  shoulders 
and  inclines  his  handsome  head  to  one 
side,  as  in  meditation.  His  hair  is  silver- 
gray,  soft  and  curling.  Not  only  his 
black  frock-coat  and  the  A^-isp  of  black 
silk  tied  neatly  about  his  shining  white 
collar  bespeak  the  clerk,  but  still  more 
his  long  acpiiline  features,  his  mild  su- 
perior   smile,  and  his  complexion  of  a 


The  working-man   loves  eloquence. —  Page   105. 


studious  pallor,  un cheered  b}'  so  much 
as  a  freckle  ;  while  the  critical  glance  of 
the  class-room  peers  through  his  gold- 
bowed  spectacles.  But  he  is  in  fact  a 
mechanic,  a  carpenter,  and  a  very  good 
one.  He  does  as  honest  work  of  its 
kind  as  Terence  does  of  his.  But  he 
has  none  of  Terence's  philosophy  of  life. 
He  is  a  malcontent  on  principle.  From 
his  youth  he  has  read  and  pondered  and 
agonized  oyer  the  misery  of  the  world. 
He  is  not  a  pessimist,  quite  the  reyerse  ; 
the  loudest  promoter  of  a  shortcut  to 
the  millennium  for  labor  finds  an  eager 
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belieyer  in  him.  He  has,  moreoyer,  orig- 
inal notions,  not  in  the  main  concep- 
tions, but  in  the  details  ;  and  he  is  proud 
to  dogmatism  of  his  dazzling  elabora- 
tions. He  belongs  to  all  the  labor 
unions  and  federations  and  alliances, 
and  likes  nothing  so  dearly  as  to  make 
speeches.  Perhaps  the  speeches  are  too 
long,  perhaps  his  temperament  is  too 
autocratic  (for  the  more  freedom  he  de- 
mands for  the  masses,  the  more  intoler- 
ant of  ojiposition  or  argument  he  be- 
comes) ;  perhaps,  simply,  he  has  not  the 
robust  magnetism  possessed  by  many  a 
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less  honest  and  earnest  dictator  ;  wliut- 
ever  the  cause  the  result  remains — he  is 
not  pojDular.  The  working-man  loves 
eloquence.  It  is  over  and  over  a^ain 
trumpeted  that  oratory  is  dyiii*^  amon<^' 
us  because  we  no  lont>er  care  for  the 
silver  tongue.  But  one  who  knows  any- 
thiniif  about  the  workinf^-man  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  his  admiration  foi* 
the  gift  of  expression.  "Yes,"  said  an 
honest  carpenter  to  the  writer,  speaking 
of  an  arrant  demagogue,  "  he  is  mean  as 
he  is  slick  ;  but  we  working-men  do  like 
a  good  talker,  and  we  swaller  him  for  his 
speeches."  Poor  Danby  imagines  his 
long-winded  diatribes  to  be  as  eloquent 
as  Robert  IngersoU's  union  of  melody 
and  fire  ;  it  is  the  shadow  on  his  life  that 
he  is  no  longer  called  to  speak  at  meet- 
ings. Passing  sweet  it  used  to  be  to 
hear  the  cries  of  "  Danby  !  "  "  Danby  !  " 
"John  L.  Danby  !  "  in  the  packed  room, 
as  he  sat  with  an  air  of  carefully  com- 
posed modesty  on  his  pale  face.  And 
then  the  exquisite  emotions  of  that 
progress  through  the  crowd,  all  eyes  on 
him,  escorted  by  a  bustling  member  of 
the  committee  ;  and  the  delicious  ring  of 
the  exclamation,  "  That's  him  !  "  and  the 
inward  rapture  of  that  moment  of  pow- 
er when  he  stood  on  the  platform  (hav- 
ing been  assisted  deferentially  by  will- 
ing hands  in  the  removal  of  his  top-coat) 
and  glanced  solemnl}^  over  the  audience ! 
Ah,  when  one  considers  the  agonies  of 
stage-fright  that  some  men  undergo  if 
called  to  address  their  fellow-citizens — 
how  some  of  us  will  even  stay  away  from 
delightful  banquets  in  dread  of  the  post- 
prandial oblation — it  seems  truly  sad 
that  poor  Danby,  who  never  felt  a  pang 
(except  of  keen  delight)  after  his  feet 
touched  the  platform,  should  sit,  silent, 
undesired,  hoping  in  vain  for  a  call ! 
Yet  even  at  temperance  gatherings  (he 
is  a  light  among  the  believers  in  prohib- 
itory liquor  laws),  and  notwithstanding 
he  is  brave  as  a  bull-dog,  and  has  sworn 
information  against  saloon-keepers  in  a 
tow^n  openly  defiant  of  the  law,  where  he 
had  good  reason  to  expect  his  bones  to 
be  broken  for  it,  the  ungrateful  brethren 
will  not  have  his  speeches. 

But  at  the  Fair  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  he  frequently  had  a  little  gather- 
ing about  him  (in  which  earnest  wom- 
en with  note-books  predominated),  and 


was  doubtless  pouring  forth  a  copious 
stream  of  information. 

Once  in  this  crowd,  watchin{4"  tlie 
orator  with  a  curious  smile,  I  saw  ii  laljor 
leader  who  never  lacks  a  hearing.  There 
has  been  endless  speculation  concerning 
him  ;  lie  has  Ixen  lavishly  praised,  veno- 
mously criticised  ;  perhaps  he  is  neither 
a  stainless  fanatic  nor  an  unscrupulous 
schemer  who  uses  tlu;  working-man  to 
further  his  own  and^ition  ;  perhaps  he 
beli(!ves  both  in  the  caus(f  of  la])oi-  and 
his  own  interest,  and  is  merely  making 
the  everlasting  failure,  with  the  ever- 
lasting blindness. 

He  is  not  so  interesting  to  me  as  poor 
Eben  Coates,  who  recommended  tlie 
agricultural  free  lunches  one  day,  when 
I  encountered  liini  on  the  Midway.  It 
was  a  slight  surprise  to  me  to  see  Eben, 


"  He  is  mean  as  he  is  slick.'' 

but  not  a  very  great  one,  although  I  had 
had  the  privilege  of  fitting  Eben's  family 
out  with  shoes  a  few  weeks  previous. 
Eben  belongs  to  the  frnige  of  labor. 
He  has  no  trade,  being  merely  a  handler 
of  material— what  is  called  a  roustabout 
— at  a  factory.    In  palmy  times  of  employ- 
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ment  Eben  helps  load  cars  at  a  great 
2)aint  plant.  He  is  a  political  character 
also,  and  works  out  poll  taxes  occasion- 
ally. He  does  not  shun  the  foaming 
beer-mug  or  the  still  red  glass  ;  in  fact 
he  spends  (in  spite  of  his  popularity  on 
the  street)  a  good  deal  more  money  than 
he  can  afford  in  drink  ;  but  I  never  have 
heard  that  he  was  intoxicated.  When 
I  saw  Eben  he  was  standing  before  the 


high  fence  of  the  ostrich  farm  listen- 
ing with  open-mouthed  pleasure  to  the 
ostrich  moralist's  praise  of  his  great  im- 
proving show.  He  has  a  fine,  stalwart 
figure  and  a  handsome  face,  when  he 
keeps  his  mouth  shut.  His  wife,  one  of 
the  plainest  and  most  hard  -  working 
women  in  our  town,  glories  in  Eben's 
manly  beauty  ;  and  I  know  she  sent  him 
forth   well  washed   and  well  mended  : 
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but  ho  was  already  (at  ten  in  the  inoiii- 
in<>)  (lusty  and  slouchy,  and  something- 
had  torn  his  coat. 

"Pretty   ^ood    show,  I    «4uess,"    said 
Eben,  as  I  greeted  him,  "  but 
ten  rents  is  too  much  for  these 
hard  times." 

I  felt  it  no  more  than  be- 
comin^j^  to  treat  my  townsman 
to  the  ostrich  farm,  and  in 
gratitude  he  gave  me  his  best 
information  al)out  free  1  undi- 
es. He  exi^lained  that  his 
monthly  pension  had  just  been 
paid  him,  and  that  Susan  had 
obtained  a  regular  job  two 
days  in  the  week,  and  the  rates 
were  very  low  ;  and  Susan  said 
it  would  be  a  shame  for  him 
not  to  go,  so  he  was  there. 

He  was  anxious  that  I 
should  speak  a  kind  word  for 
him  to  his  employer  ("  We  are 
all  laid  off  now,  you  know") 
so  that  he  might  be  taken  on 
as  soon  as  the  shops  reopened. 
"It  is  almighty  hard,  ma'am," 
he  said,  "for  a  man  to  be  will- 
ing to  work  and  not  to  be  able 
to  work,  now  ain't  it?  All  I 
ask  is  jest  a  chance  to  Avork  !  " 

I  promised  to  speak  to  his 
employer,  and  I  did. 

His  employer  smiled.  "  Oh,  yes, 
Coates  ?  His  wife  does  choring  for  us. 
Nice  woman,  but  he  is  utterly  worth- 
less ;  not  vicious,  you  understand,  but 


just  useless;  doesn't  take  a  particle 
of  interest  in  his  work,  and  is  alwavB 
trying  to  do  as  little  for  liis  wages 
as    he    can.      When    we    cut    the    fierce 
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he    is    always    among   the   first    to   be 
dropped." 

But  poor  Eben  wdll  never  know  that, 
nor  will  his  wife. 


THE   SLEEP      ' 

By  M.  L  van  l^orsf 

Love  in  a  life  ;  and  after  life — the  Sleep. 
But  we  hang  on  a  word,  a  look,  and  keep 
The  pulses  throbbing,  make  the  spark  burn  low'. 
And  close  the  book  to  laugh,  perhaps  to  weep. 
Most  surely — if,  O  gods,  we  may  but  know- 
Love  in  a  life  ! 

And  so 
Our  burning  palms  we  raise. 
For  dear  hand-clasps  and  kisses  on  the  lips 

And  close  embrace 
AVe  give  our  nights  and  days  ; 
And  in  one  sweet  draught  our  spirits  steep. 
Forgetting,  whilst  the  Lights  of  Love  Eclipse 

The  Sleep. 


THE   NEW   YORK   TENEMENT-HOUSE   EVIL 
AND   ITS   CURE 


By  Ernest  Flagg 

The  o^reatest  evil  which  ever  befell  for  two  families  in  the  better  class  of 
New  York  City  was  the  division  of  the  houses,  but  more  generally  four  fami- 
blocks  into  lots  of  25  x  100  feet.  So  lies  occupy  one  door.  Each  family  has 
true  is  this,  that  no  other  disaster  can  a  room  facing  the  street  or  the  yard, 
for  a  moment  be  compared  with  it.  and  from  two  to  three  rooms  lighted, 
Fires,  pestilence,  and  financial  troubles  or  rather  not  hghted,  from  the  central 
are  as  nothing  in  comparison  ;  for  from  slit  or  welL  The  front  rooms  measure 
this  division  has  arisen  the  New  York  about  twelve  feet  square.  The  others 
system  of  tenement-houses,  the  worst  about  seven  by  ten  feet. 
curse  which  ever  afflicted  any  great  When  the  city  was  first  laid  out,  the 
community.  division  of  the  blocks  into  lots  25  x  100 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  ft.  was  entirely  unobjectionable.  The 
that  all  the  evils  of  the  system  lie  en-  jDeople  generally  built  houses  of  mod- 
tirely  in  the  ^Aan  ;  that  with  another  erate  dimensions,  lighted  at  the  front 
plan,  light,  air,  health,  and  comfort  can  from  the  street,  and  in  the  rear  from 
be  furnished  at  the  same,  if  not  at  less  the  yard.  If  a  larger  dwelling  was  re- 
cost  than  the  great  majority  of  the  in-  quired,  more  land  was  taken  and  the 
habitants  of  this  town  are  now  forced  house  was  made  wider  ;  but  as  the  city 
to  pay  for  dwelHngs  not  fit  for  the  grew,  the  land  increased  so  greatly  in 
lower  animals.  Unfortunately  the  same  value  that  an  eftbrt  was  made  to  occuj^v 
division  of  the  land  which  led  to  the  more  of  the  25  x  100  ft.  lot  than  was 
plan  for  these  houses  is  the  chief  ob-  consistent  with  the  proper  lighting  of 
stacle  in  the  way  of  re- 
form. 

The  houses  are  built 
on  lots  25  X  100  ft.  and 
generally  about  five 
stories  high.  A  regu- 
lation of  the  Board  of 
Health  limits  the  depth 
to  ninety  feet,  so  that 
there  is  a  space  of  ten 
feet  by  the  width  of  the 
lot  at  the  rear  for  light. 
Of  course  this  is  doub- 
led when  similar 
houses  are  erected  back 
to  back.  In  addition 
there  is  usually  a  dia- 
mond-shaped court,  so- 
called,  or  well,  at  the 
sides,  about  four  feet 
\N4de,  when  the  houses 
are  built  side  by  side. 
That  is  to  say,  each 
owner  leaves  a  recess 
at  the  side  of  about 
two  feet  by  forty  odd 

(as   sh()\^^l  in   Fig.  4)  ;  n^ure-* 

each  floor  is  arranged  Plam  D 
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the  interior.  As  a  result,  the  central 
part  of  many  of  our  so-called  fine 
houses  is  unfit  to  live  in.  If  this  de- 
sire to  cover  too  much  of  the  land 
proved  objectionable  in  houses  occu- 
l)ied  by  one  family,  its  results  have 
been  simply  disastrous  in  houses  occu- 
pied by  several  families. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  town,  first  at  the  Bat- 
tery, has  moved  steadily  and  rapidly  to 
the  north.  As  the  rich  people  vacated 
their  houses  to  go  farther  uptown,  they 
were  turned  over  to  the  poor.  Houses 
built  for  one  family  were  occupied  by 
twice  as  many  families  as  the  building- 
had  floors.  As  the  older  houses  were 
comparatively  shallow,  being-  but  two 
rooms  deep,  another  house,  known  as  a 
rear  tenement,  was  erected  on  the  back 
of  the  lot,  a  space  being  left  between 
the  old  building  and  the  new.  The 
rear  tenement  was  lighted  simply  from 
this  space.  There  are  many  such 
houses  in  the  city  now,  but  the  Board 
of  Health  regulations  have  for  some 
years  prevented  the  erection  of  more. 
The  city  grew  at  such  a  rate  that  it 
soon  became  necessary  to  erect  new 
houses  as  tenements.  The  builders 
having  been  in  the  habit  of  building- 
houses  25  X  100  ft.,  saw  no  better  w^ay 
than  to  continue  the  practice,  and  this 
new  style  of  building  took  that  form. 
The  first  houses  to  be  built  w^ere  lighted 
only  at  the  front  and  rear  ;  all  the  cen- 
tral rooms  being  dark  as  well  as  the 
hall  and  stairs. 

During  the  last  fifteen  or  tw^enty 
years,  the  Board  of  Health  has  made 
feeble  efforts  at  reform,  and  we  now 
have  houses  of  a  so-called  improved 
type,  that  is  to  say,  buildings  of  the 
kind  first  described,  with  wells  or  shafts 
of  stagnant  air  at  the  sides,  acting  as 
conductors  of  noise,  odors,  and  disease 
from  one  apartment  to  another.  The 
bedrooms  of  one  family  have  their  win- 
dows directly  opposite,  and  four  feet 
distant  from,  the  windows  of  the  house 
adjoining.  Each  family  has  generally 
a  cooking-stove  in  one  of  the  rooms 
which  open  on  to  this  same  slit  or 
well.  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment 
on  this  style  of  house.  Very  little  im- 
agination is  required  to  picture  to  one's 
self  the  wretched  condition  of  people 
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forced  to  live  under  such  circumstances, 
and  the  great  danger  arising  therefrom 
to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  commu- 
nity. By  far  the  greater  numlxr  of  the 
inha]>itants  of  this  city  live  in  such 
houses.  From  sixteen  to  twenty  fami- 
li(,'s  to  a  single  lot. 

From  the  time  of  its  first  introduc- 
tion, there  has  been  no  radical  change 
in  the  plan  of  these  houses.  Acres 
u2)on  acres  have  been  covered  by  tliem, 
all  constructed  on  the  same  general 
plan  based  upon  the  shape  of  the  lot, 
25  X  100  ft.  Strange  to  say,  they  are 
not  usually  built  singly.  In  most  cases 
the  houses  are  put  up  in  blocks  of  from 
two,  three,  and  four,  up  to  twenty  or 
more,  yet  no  attempt  is  ever  made  to 
depart  from  the  stereotj^^ed  plan.  If 
an  owner  has  a  plot  one*^  hundred  feet 
square,  instead  of  building  one  house 
he  builds  four  houses.  It  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  anyone  that  this 
is  an  extremely  extravagant  and  waste- 
ful way  of  building  ;  yet  such  is  the 
case,  for  the  system  involves  the  erection 
of  an  unnecessary  amount  of  wall,  parti- 
tions, and  corridor,  also  an  unnecessary 
number  of  entrances,  halls,  etc.,  and 
consequent  loss  of  room.  So  great  is 
the  loss  of  room  from  these  causes,  that 
it  is  possible  to  plan  buildings  of  a  dif- 
ferent type  which,  while  having  the 
same  amount  of  rentable  sj^ace  in 
rooms,  shall  cover  so  much  less  of  the 
lot  as  to  leave  an  abundant  sj^ace  free 
for  light  and  air.  The  buildings,  cover- 
ing a  smaller  area,  will  cost  less  to  erect, 
so  that  properly  lighted  and  well-venti- 
lated apartments  can  be  supplied  at 
less  than  it  costs  to  build  the  dreadful 
affairs  which  we  now  have. 

The  difliculty  has  arisen  and  persist- 
ently flourishes,  owing  entirely  to  our 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  art  of  scientific 
planning.  For  who  would  waste  mon- 
ey in  erecting  unnecessary  walls,  halls, 
etc.,  if  he  knew  how  to  obtain  the  same 
amount  of  rentable  space  much  better 
lighted  without  them  ?  By  the  pres- 
ent system  the  ground  is  encumbered, 
the  light  obstnicted,  and  the  stnicture 
rendered  luihealthy  and  unlit  to  live 
in  ;  and  all  this  is  accomplished  at  a 
vastly  increased  expense  over  what  the 
same  rentable  space,  well  lighted,  might 
be  obtained  for.     Great  sums  of  money 
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are  yearly  squandered  upon  making 
the  stiiictures  unfit  to  live  in.  Then 
other  great  sums  are  contributed   by 

Type  1 


figure  J 

charitable  people  to  relieve  the  distress 
which  these  horrible  stiiictures  engen- 
der. Hospitals  are  kept  full,  children 
die,  misery,  disease,  and  crime  flourish, 
because  the  people  are  huddled  to- 
gether without  light  and  air  ;  and  all 
this  happens  simply  because  the  i:)rin- 
ciples  of  economical  planning  are  not 
understood.  Verily  ignorance  is  expen- 
sive ! 

The  art  of  commercial  or  economical 
planning  is  an  exact  science  veiy  little 
understood  anywhere,  and  least  of  all 
here.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  although 
thousands  of  books  have  been  written 
u2)on  architecture,  there  are  none  on 
planning,  which  is  unquestionably  the 
most  important  j^art  of  architecture. 

In  planning  houses  for  the  poor, 
economy  of  space  is  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  for  any  waste  in  the  ar- 
rangement lays  an  added  burden  on 
people  least  able  to  bear  it.  Our  tene- 
ment-house system  is  the  result  of  ac- 
cident. 

No  intelligent  thought  has  been  be- 
stowed on  the  problem,  or  at  least  all 
such  thought  has  been  wasted  u2:)on  the 
25  X  100  plan,  where  the  conditions  are 
such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
successful  solution. 

The  fact  that  so  much  of  the  land  is 
held  in  such  parcels  is  our  misfortune, 
but  the  obstacle  is  not  insuperable,  as 
shown  by  our  office  buildings.  The 
land  doAMi  town  was  held  under  the 
same  conditions,  but  when  it  became 
apparent  that  it  was  not  economical  to 


erect  office  buildings  on  lots  of  the 
standard  size,  the  difficulty  was  gradu- 
ally overcome,  and  such  buildings  are 
almost  always  built  on  lots  of  greater 
dimensions. 

The  tenement-house  evil  is  staring 
us  in  the  face,  and  the  community  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  alive 
to  the  imperative  necessity  for  reform. 
A  desperate  disease  needs  a  desperate 
remedy.  It  should  be  made  unprofit- 
able to  erect  the  kind  of  tenement  we 
now  have.  If  it  is  clearly  shown  that 
the  present  evils  can  be  overcome  by 
the  adoption  of  a  dift'erent  typ^  of  build- 
ing, erected  on  larger  lots,  certain  re- 
strictions established  by  law  would  in 
time  bring  about  the  desired  change. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  clearly  the 
waste  involved  in  the  present  plan,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  j^oint  out  a  few 
fundamental  laws  in  the  art  of  econom- 
ical planning.  Let  us  take  a  hypothet- 
ical case  ;  suppose  that  it  is  desired  to 
build  a  small  habitation  in  an  open 
space.  Here  we  can  say  definitely  that 
the  most  economical  plan  is  an  exact 
square,  for  every  deviation  from  it,  ex- 
ce2)t  the  circle,  which  is  imj^ractical,  in- 
volves the  erection  of  more  wall  to  in- 
close a  given  area  in  rooms. 

Let  Fig.  1  be  the  plan  of  such  a  build- 
ing, of  the  dimensions 
shown,  which  we  will 
call  the  first  t^'pe.  The 
number  of  running 
feet  of  wall  neces- 
sary to  inclose  it  is 
roughly  4  x  20  =  80 
feet.  The  area  in- 
closed is  20  x  20=400 
square  feet.  Now, 
any  deviation  from 
this  plan  will  be 
found  to  be  more  ex- 
travagant, as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  which  we 
will  call  the  second 
type.  In  this  case  we 
have  a  quadrilateral 
inclosing  the  s  a  m  e 
area,  measuring  10 
ft.  X  40  ft.  The  num- 
ber of  running  feet 
necessary  to 
this  equals 
plus   2   X   10 


of  wall 
inclose 
2   X  40 


..12 

Figure  2 
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=  100  ft.  Area  inclosed  is  10  x  40 
=  400  square  feet  as  before.  Thus 
there  is  a  saving-  of  twenty  per  cent,  in 
wall  by  the  former  method.  Moreover, 
there  is  another  consideration  of  great 
importance,  viz.,  no  corridor  is  required 
b}'  the  first  j^lan.  The  corridor  is  of  no 
use  to  the  tenant,  and  it  costs  as  much 
to  build  as  a  like  area  in  rooms.  In 
the  dwelling  of  the  first  ty2)e,  divided  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  let  A  be  the  living- 
room,  B,  C,  and  D  bedrooms.  Any  of 
these  rooms  can  be  reached  directly 
from  A.  Also  in  the  dwelling  of  the  sec- 
ond type,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  let  A  be  the 
living-room,  and  B,  C,  and  D  bedrooms. 
To  reach  any  of  these  rooms  from  A 
without  going  through  other  rooms,  re- 
quires a  corridor  of  3  ft.  x  20  ft.,  or  GO 
square  feet.  There  is  thus  a  saving  of 
space  on  this  score,  between  the  two 
plans,  of  fifteen  per  cent.  There  is  also 
a  saving  of  fifteen  percent,  in  the  num- 
ber of  running  feet  of  interior  parti- 
tions required  to  separate  the  various 
rooms. 

As  a  more  complete  d.emonstration  of 
the  importance  of  this  principle,  let  us 
suppose  these  two  figures  to  be  the 
plans  of  one-story  structures  with  in- 
terior dimensions  as  given,  and  having 
exterior  walls  of  brick  one  foot  thick ; 
and  that  the  cost  to  erect  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  would  be  twelve  cents 
per  cubic  foot.  The  contents  of  the 
building,  supposing  it  to  be  twelve  feet 
high,  would  be  6,048  cubic  feet,  and 
the  cost  to  erect  $725.  Now,  let  us 
supj)ose  that  the  cost  of  the  other  W'Ould 
be  at  the  same  rate,  less  the  saving  ef- 
fected in  the  amount  of  w^all  required 
to  inclose  it.  Its  contents  would  be 
5,808  cubic  feet,  which,  at  twelve  cents 
per  cubic  foot,  equals  $69 7  ;  from  which 
deduct  the  cost  of  20  running  feet  of 
wall  12  feet  high  ;  estimating  the  cost 
of  the  brickwork  at  $12  per  thousand 
brick  laid,  this  would  amount  to  $60, 
making  the  net  cost  $637.  Now,  by 
Type  1  we  have  380  square  feet  of 
available  floor-space  in  the  rooms  af- 
ter deducting  space  occupied  by  par- 
titions, etc.,  and  in  Type  2,  only  317 
square  feet  of  such  space.  By  Type  1 
each  square  foot  of  rentable  floor-space 
in  rooms  would  cost  to  erect  $16.76, 
while  by  Type  2  each  square  foot  of 


such  space  would  cost  $22.87.  There- 
lore  there  is  a  saving  in  T^i)e  1  over 
Type  2  of  more  tlian  twenty-six  per 
cent.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it 
covers  less  ground,  an  item  of  great 
importance  in  cities. 

The  comparison  might  ]je  pushed 
farther,  and  an  additional  saving  cal- 
culated on  tlie  partitions  necessarv  to 
se2)arate  the  rooms,  cost  of  founda- 
tions, and  other  matters,  all  in  favor 
of  Type  1  ;  Init  enougli  has  l)een  sliown 
to  demonstrate  the  principle  inv<jlved  ; 
and  one  may  say  here,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, that,  if  the  art  of  commercial  or 
economical  planning  were  understood 
by  our  architects,  enough  money  might 
be  saved  in  a  few  years,  on  buildings 
erected  in  this  city,  to  endow  all  tlie 
charital)le  institutions  which  we  have. 
The  Building  Dejmrtment  records  show 
that  the  value  of  tenements,  flats,  etc., 
erected  in  this  city  during  the  last 
fourteen  years,  amounts  to  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  million  dollars  ; 
of  tliis  amount  at  least  fifteen  per  cent, 
might  have  been  saved,  or  nearly  fifty 
million  dollars,  on  this  one  class  of 
buildings.  The  money  has  been  worse 
than  thrown  away,  because  this  vast 
amount  of  useless  masonry  has  served 
no  other  purpose  than  to  obstruct 
the  light  and  render  the  buildings  un- 
healthy. 

While  it  is  possible  to  build  dwell- 
ings exactly  according  to  the  first  type 
in  the  country,  where  the  cost  of  land 
is  not  a  consideration  and  there  is  an 
open  space  on  all  sides,  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  so  arrange  them  in  the  city, 
w^here  the  cost  of  land  and  the  same 
conditions  do  not  prevail.  But,  as  will 
be  shown,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  best 
results  we  must  endeavor  to  conform  to 
this  law  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will 
admit.  The  more  nearly  we  can  ap- 
proach to  Type  1,  the  more  economical 
will  be  the  plan. 

Now,  the  plans  of  our  tenements,  of 
necessity,  owdng  to  the  shape  of  the 
lot,  are  based  upon  Type  2.  The  plans 
which  are  submitted  herewith,  in  Figs. 
3,  5,  and  6  (following  pages),  are  based 
upon  Type  1.  It  will  be  shown  that  tlie 
actual  saving  by  these  plans  over  those 
in  common  use,  while  not  so  great  as 
between  the  hypothetical  plans  shown 


Rear  Lot  Dne 


3'.reet 

Plan  A. Figure  3 


in  Figs.  1  and  2.  is  still  very  consider- 
able. In  the  present  tenement  there  is 
no  proper  provision  for  light  and  air. 
In  the  plans  submitted  there  is  such 
provision,  yet,  owing  to  the  saving  ef- 
fected by  the  change  of  t^-pe  the  cost 
per  square  foot  of  available  space  by 
these  plans  would  be  much  less  than  by 
the  present  vicious  method. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  building  planned 
as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the  system 
illustrated  in  the  hypothetical  stmcture 
shown  in  Fig.  1, 

Fig.  4  represents  a  block  of  four  or- 
dinary tenements  of  the  most  approved 
type,  known  as  model  tenements,  the 
plan  of  which  was  taken  from  "  How 
the  Other  Half  Lives,"  by  Jacob  A.  Riis, 
where  it  is  given  to  illustrate  the  evo- 
lution which  has  tak-en  place  in  the 
plan  of  these  buildings  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  plan  is  simply  a 
variation  of  the  ordinary  plan  for  a  25- 
foot  tenement-house,  and  although  the 
hall  and  staircase  are  partially  lighted 
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from  the  well,  all  the  other  evils  of  the 
system  are  preserved. 

Let  us  caU  the  plan  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
Plan  A,  and  the  plan  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
Plan  D.  These  two  plans  have  been  care- 
fully drawn  to  the  same  scale,  and  the 
following  calculations  accurateh*  made. 

The  size  of  the  lot  is  the  same  in 
both  cases,  viz.,  100  ft.  x  100  ft.,  giving 
an  area  of  10.000  square  feet ;  taking  the 
average  thickness  of  the  walls  at  one 
foot,  the  partitions  at  six  inches,  and 
supposing  that  the  walls  between  the 
houses  of  Plan  D  are  party-walls,  then 
we  have  this  area  distnbuted  at  each 
of  the  upper  lioors  as  follows  : 


Plan  A. 

Plan  D. 

Space  occupied  bv  brick  wall 

Sq.  ft. 

t»0 

350 

290 

50 

3,060 

6.600 

Sq.ft. 
850 

*'  partitions 

"         *'  ptairs  and  corridors. 

"           "          "  water-closets   

Space  devoted  to  li<:ht  and  air 

Available  rentable  space  in  rooms 

516 
800 

176 
2,060 
6.600 

Total 

10,000 

10.000 
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It  will  be  noticed  that,  although  the 
space  left  vacant  for  light  and  air  is  al- 
most one-half  more,  or  one  thousand 
square  feet  greater,  in  Plan  A  than  in 
Plan  D,  yet  the  amount  of  rentable  space 
in  rooms  is  the  same  in  both  ;  but  even 
this  increased  area  does  not  adequately 
represent  the  relative  advantage  of  tlie 
former  plan  over  the  latter  in  this  re- 
spect, for  the  light  is  concentrated  in 
Plan  A  in  large  bodies.     The  ligliting 


Thus  the  central  court  in  Plan  A  is 
smaller  than  the  united  area  of  tlie 
liglit  wells  in  Plan  I)  ;  l)ut  Uiit  rooms 
opening  upon  the  wells  will  re(;eive 
an  insufficient  amount  of  liglit,  wliile 
those  ojjening  upon  the  court  shown  in 
Plan  A,  where  the  least  dimensifMi  is 
28  feet,  will  be  well  lighted.  Indeed, 
every  room  upon  this  latt(;r  jjlan  would 
receive  an  abundance  of  light,  for  none 
of  them  have  windows  ojjening  upon  a 
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Plan  B,Fig5 


of  a  building  does  not  depend  so  much  space  less  than  18  feet  wide,  whde  the 

upon  the  area  of  the  unoccupied  space  windows  of  most  of  the  rooms  of  the 

as  upon  how   that  space  is   managed,  other   plan    open    upon   a    space    only 
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about  four  feet  wide  ; 
nor  do  these  widths 
either  represent  the 
relative  amount  of 
light,  as  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  the  light 
increases  in  a  great- 
er proportion  than 
the  increase  in  the 
width  of  the  court. 
Also  a  court,  unless 
very  large,  which  is 
open  on  one  side  is 
of  ver}'  much  more 
service  than  one  of 
the  same  dimensions 
closed  on  all  sides. 
The  difference,  then, 
in  the  lighting  of  the 
two  plans  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to 
the  increased  light 
area. 

A  building  con- 
structed on  Plan  A 
would  be  properly 
lighted;  buildings 
constructed  on  Plan 
D  are  only  j^roj^erly 
lighted  at  the  two 
ends.  The  available 
rentable  sjoace  can- 
not be  compared,  for 
one  is  fit  for  human 
habitation  and  the 
other  is  not. 

Now   let  us  com- 
pare  the   relative 
cost    of    the    two 
structures,  as  shown  by  the  following 
figures : 


Lol    Line 


/f/WW///  ^777, 


V- 


Number  of  running  feet  of  brick  wall 
from  foundation  to  roof 

Number  of  runninj;  feet  of  interior  par- 
tition on  each  floor  '        700 

Contents  of  buikliufr,  cubic  feet 490,000 

Assuming  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  at  16 
cents,  tne  total  cost  would  be I  $73,500 


850 


1,030 
556,500 

$83,475 


In  calculating  the  cubical  contents  it 
has  l^een  assumed  that  both  buildings 
are  seventy  feet  high  and  contain  six 
stories. 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  building  shown  by  Plan 
A,  although  infinitely  better  lighted  and 


Street 

Pl^^n  C 
Fig  6. 

containing  the  same  amount  of  rentable 
floor  area,  would  cost  less  to  build  than 
the  other,  even  if  both  were  calculated 
at  the  same  price  per  cubic  foot ;  but 
this  would  not  be  the  case,  for  while 
850  running  feet  of  wall  is  required  by 
Plan  D,  only  650  running  feet  of  such 
wall  is  required  by  Plan  A,  nor  is  the 
increased  amount  of  wall  required  by 
Plan  D  any  advantage  for  fire  or  other- 
wise, but  rather  the  contrary.  For  it 
will  be  seen  that,  while  there  are  four 
divisions  which  might  be  called  sepa- 
rate buildings  in  both  cases,  yet  in 
Plan  A  the  dividing  walls  are  true  fire- 
walls, un pierced,  extending  from  top  to 
bottom,  while  in  the  case  of  Plan  D 
the  dividing  walls  are  pierced  by  win- 
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dows,  only  about  four  feet  distant  from 
those  in  the  next  house,  so  that  these 
walls  offer  little  security  against  fire. 

In  addition  to  the  savin  <.(  of  200  run- 
ning feet  of  brick  wall  extending  from 
foundation  to  roof,  there  is  another  sav- 
ing of  330  running  feet  of  partition 
plastered  on  both  sides,  on  each  lloor  ; 
the  cost  of  these  two  items  would 
amount  to  over  $8,000,  which  should 
be  deducted  from  the  estimated  cost  by 
Plan  A.     Now  we  have  : 


Plan  A. 

$65,500 
32,000 

Plan  D. 

Net  cost  of  building 

$83,475 

Add  cost  of  land,  say  $S,000  per  lot,  or 
$32,000  in  both  cases 

32,000 

Total  cost 

$97,500 

$115,475 

Thus  the  well-lighted  space  shown  on 
Plan  A  could  be  rented  for  fifteen  per 
cent,  less  than  the  improperly  lighted 
quarters  shown  on  Plan  D,  and  the  own- 
er would  still  receive  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  investment  ;  or  the  owner 
of  a  house  planned  according  to  Plan  A 
could  give  his  tenants  fifteen  per  cent, 
more  room  for  the  same  rent  than  the 
owner  of  a  building  planned  according 
to  Plan  T>,  and  still  receive  the  same 
rate  of  interest  on  the  investment. 

The  above  comparisons  have  been 
made  between  four  ordinary  houses, 
and  one  building  designed  for  a  lot  one 
hundred  feet  square  ;  but  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  govern  Plan  A  are  appli- 
cable to  buildings  intended  for  lots  of 
smaller  dimensions,  as  shown  in  plans 
B  and  C.  Plan  B  is  for  a  lot  75  x  100 
feet,  and  Plan  C  for  one  50  x  100  feet. 
While  the  best  results  are  obtained 
the  more  nearly  we  can  approach  to 
the  square,  yet  economical  plans  can 
be  made  for  buildings  on  lots  not  less 
than  50  feet  wide. 

Plan  E  (p.  116)  represents  a  building 
of  the  25  X  100  feet  type,  of  a  kind  much 
used  during  the  last  few  years  ;  the  well 
at  the  side  is  extended  back  to  the  rear 
opening.  While  an  improvement  over 
the  ordinary  method  in  this  respect,  it 
is  still  far  from  satisfactory  as  regards 
the  lighting  of  the  rooms,  almost  all  of 
which  open  upon  a  space  about  4  feet 
wide,  and  that  only  under  the  best  cir- 
cumstances— that  is,  when  the  adjoining 
owner  leaves  a  corresponding  recess  ; 


if  this  is  not  done,  then  the  rooms  look 
out  upon  a  court  a])out  2  feet  wide, 
wlii(!]i  is  absurd.  This  plan  and  Plan  D 
are  for  the  best  tyi)e  of  tenement,  and 
illustrate  about  all  that  can  be  dr>ne  on 
a  lot  25  X  100  feet.  They  go  to  prove 
that  satisfactory  plans  cannot  be  nja<le 
for  tenements  on  lots  of  that  size,  for 
if  enougli  space  is  left  unocc^upied  to 
properly  light  the  rooms,  then  these 
latter  will  be  so  reduced  in  size  an«l 
number  as  to  make  the  investment  un- 
profitable. Unless  we  are  satisfied  with 
our2)resent  tenement-house  system,  the 
sooner  we  realize  this  fact  the  better ; 
a  reform  can  only  be  ac(;om2)lished  by 
imposing  such  restrictions,  in  regard 
to  the  space  to  be  left  for  light  and  air, 
as  will  make  the  erection  of  such  houses 
unprofitable. 

The  following  table  gives  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  percentage  of  the 
total  area  of  the  lot  which  is  occupied 
at  the  level  of  each  of  the  upper  floors 
by  walls,  partitions,  water-closets,  stairs, 
and  public  corridors  ;  the  area  left  for 
light  and  the  actual  area  included  in 
the  rooms,  after  making  deduction  for 
the  above  items  in  Plans  A,  B,  and  C  as 
submitted,  and  in  Plans  D  and  E,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  ordinaiy  tenement. 


Percentage    of    total 
area  of  lot  occupied 
at  each  story  level 
by 

Plan 
A. 

Plan 
B. 

Plan 
C. 

Plan 
D. 

Plan 

Walls 

Partitions 

Water-closets 

Stairs  and  corridors . 
Left    vacant  for  light 
and  air 

p.c. 
6.5 
3.5 
0.5 
2.9 

30.6 

56.0 

100 

p.c. 
6.4 
3.75 
0.5 
3.1 

31.0 

55.25 

100 

p.c. 
6.0 
3.75 
0.5 
4.5 

32.25 

53.0 

p.c. 

8.5 
5.2 
1.7 
8.0 

20.6 

56.0 

p.c. 
9.0 
6.2 
1.7 
8.0 

20  8 

Rentable    space    in 
rooms   

55.3 

Total  

100 

100 

100 

In  Plans  A,  B,  and  C,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  percentage  of  space  devoted  to 
light  area  increases  slightly  as  the  plan 
diminishes  in  width,  and  the  available 
area  in  rooms  diminishes  correspond- 
ingly ;  moreover,  although  a  greater 
percentage  of  unoccupied  space  for  light 
is  allowed  as  the  lot  becomes  narrower, 
yet  the  best  lighted  plan  is  A,  where  the 
percentage  is  least,  demonstrating  the 
advisability  of  building  upon  lots  as 
nearly  square  as  possible.  While  in 
Plans  D  and  E  there  is  practically  the 
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same  amount   of   rentable   space,  xery  houses  ;  such  a  regulation  would  amount 

little  of  it  is  as  well  lighted  as  in  the  to  a  prohibition  in  the  case  of  lots  only 

other  three  plans,  the  rooms  at  the  front  twenty-five  feet  wide,  which  ought  to  be 

and  rear  being  the  only  ones  which  re-  the  case. 

ceive  a  proper  degree  of  light.  If  houses  are  to  be  built  of  the  pres- 

There  are  two  methods  of  lighting  a  ent  type,  there  is  only  one  possible  way 

building:  :  one  may  be  called  the  inde-  to  make  them  habitable — that  is,  to  re- 


pendent  method,  and 
the  other  the  dependent 
method.  In  the  first 
case  the  owner  depends 
entirely  uj)on  his  own 
property  for  light,  in 
the  other  case  he  counts 
more  or  less  upon  his 
neighbor's  land. 

The  first  is  the  French 
method.  Buildings  in 
France  are  generally 
provided  with  a  central 
court  of  sufficient  size 
to  properly  light  the 
house.  The  latter 
method  is  that  in  vogue 
in  this  city  ;  we  depend 
for  light  partly  upon 
the  area  of  unoccupied 
space  on  our  own  land, 
and  partly  upon  what 
we  hope  our  neighbors 
Tsill  leave  unoccupied. 
The  latter  method  is  the 
most  economical,  pro- 
vided one  is  sure  that 
the  adjoining  property- 
holder  ^^-ill  kindly  adapt 
his  structure  to  the 
needs  of  our  building. 
Unfortunately  it  is  sel- 
dom one  can  depend 
upon  such  considera- 
tion. 

If  tenement  -  houses 
are  to  receive  their  light 
from  the  outside  rather 
than  from  a  central 
court,  then  restnctions 
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Figure  7 

Street 

Plan  E 


duce  the  depth  of  the 
buildings  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  vdW  make  them 
unprofitable  for  tene- 
ment purposes.  Some- 
thing more  must  be 
required  than  a  mere 
percentage  of  unoccu- 
pied space.  As  shown 
in  Plans  A,  B,  and  C, 
about  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  lot  may  be  cov- 
ered and  the  building 
thoroughly  lighted  in 
every  pai*t,  but  the  lot 
must  measure  at  least 
fifty  feet  in  width  to 
make  such  a  result  pos- 
sible. 

The  power  to  make 
the  necessaiT  restric- 
tion is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  needs  only 
to  be  enforced.  A  sim- 
ple regulation  for  sj^ace 
at  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing, like  that  now  en- 
forced for  such  space 
at  the  rear,  would 
quickly  bring  about  a 
change  of  plan.  Such 
a  restriction  would  re- 
sult in  the  adoption  of 
plans  of  the  t^-pe  of  A, 
B,  and  C,  and  the  New 
York  tenement  -  house 
problem  would  be 
solved  so  far  as  new 
buildings    are    con- 


should  be  placed  upon   the  adjoining  cerned.     Many  years  would  be  required 

land  which  \^*ill  insure  light.  to  bring  about  a  complete  change,  but 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Plans  A,  B,  the  buildings  already  constructed  are 

and  C  a  space  nine  feet  wide  is   left  at  of   such  a  flimsy  character  that   they 

the  side  of  the  house,  extending  from  cannot  last  forever;  moreover,  when  it 

a  line  about  thirty  feet  from  the  street  is  once  realized  what  a  very  great  econ- 

to  the  rear  of  the  lot ;  a  similar  sjjace  omy  there  is  in  this  type  of  planning 

should  be  required  to  be  left  unoccuj^ied  over   the    one    in  ordinary   use,   many 

at    the    side    of    all    tenement  -  houses  owners  would  be  inclined   to   rebuild 

or  buildings  which   adjoin   tenement-  upon  a  more  rational  system. 
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In  Plans  A,  B,  and  C,  there  are  three 
apartments  on  each  floor  for  each  lot 
occupied.  Thus  there  are  twelve  apart- 
ments to  the  floor  by  Plan  A,  which  occu- 
pies four  lots,  nine  by  Plan  B,  etc.,  while 
by  Plans  D  and  E  there  are  four  apart- 
ments on  each  floor  to  the  lot.  In  other 
words,  the  apartments  shown  on  Plans  A, 
B,  and  C  have  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  space  in  rooms  than  those  shown 
on  Plans  D  and  E.  The  rooms  average 
twenty -five  per  cent,  larger,  which 
ought  to  be  the  case.  To  crowd  four 
families  on  each  floor  of  a  25-foot  house 
is  not  right  or  decent.  Nor  is  it  right 
to  provide  bedrooms  7  feet  x  9  feet, 
which  never  receive  a  ray  of  sunlight, 
and  which  must  often  be  occupied  by 
several  people  continuously.  The  rooms 
shown  on  Plans  A,  B,  and  C  are  small 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  but  what  an 
improvement  over  those  on  the  other 
plans  !  Not  only  are  they  one-quarter 
larger  and  well  lighted,  but  also  more 
conveniently  arranged,  for  the  bed- 
rooms can  generally  be  entered  directly 
from  the  living-room  without  passing 
through  other  bedrooms  or  the  public 
corridors,  as  in  Plans  D  and  E. 

Notwithstanding  their  twenty-five  per 
cent,  larger  size,  proper  light  and  ven- 
tilation, greater  security  against  fire, 
and  better  arrangement,  these  apart- 
ments could  doubtless  be  rented  for  the 
same  price  as  the  others,  owing  to  the 
economy  of  the  plan  and  to  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  fewer  vacancies 
than  is  ordinarily  the  case,  and  loss  of 


rent  from  unoccupied  apartments  would 
count  less  as  a  factor  in  estimating  the 
returns  from  the  property. 

Plans  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  demonstrate 
mathematically  that  the  chief  evils  (jf 
our  tenement-house  system,  those  which 
afilict  this  community  to-day,  may  be 
overcome  by  a  change  in  the  type  of 
plan  for  such  houses,  and  that*^  these 
evils  can  only  be  overcome  by  such  a 
change. 

The  i^hilanthropic  method  of  reform 
can  accomplish  i)ractically  notliiiig. 
What  if  a  hundred  or  five  hundred 
landlords  erect  model  tenements  and 
rent  them  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  such 
relief  would  be  only  a  drop  in  the  Ijuck- 
et  so  long  as  the  vast  majority  of  own- 
ers continue  the  erection  of  houses  of 
the  kind  we  now  have. 

Keform  can  only  be  brought  about 
through  the  pockets  of  the  landlords. 
Show  them  how  they  can  build  good 
houses  for  less  than  it  now  costs  to 
build  bad  ones.  Show  them  how  they 
can  get  the  same  amount  of  desirable, 
properly  lighted  apartment  at  less  cost 
than  they  have  heretofore  paid  for  un- 
desirable, improperly  lighted  a2:)art- 
ments.  This  is  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evil.  Then  let  the  Board  of  Health 
do  its  part  to  bring  about  the  change. 
For  twenty  years  this  body  has  been 
pottering  with  the  subject  and  has  ac- 
complished nothing ;  it  is  now  high 
time  to  call  a  halt  and  to  make  use  of 
the  powers  which  years  ago  were  vested 
in  it  for  this  very  purpose. 
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MIRAGE 
By  Graham  R.    Tomson 


With  milk-white  dome  and  minaret 
Most  fair  my  Promised  City  shone; 

Beside  a  purple  river  set 

The  waving  palm-trees  beckoned  on. 


O  yon,  I  said,  must  be  my  goal 
No  matter  what  the  danger  be, 

The  chosen  haven  of  my  soul. 
How  hard  soe'er  the  penalty. 


The  goal  is  gained — the  journey  done— 
Yet  naught  is  here  but  sterile  space, 

But  whirling  sand  and  burning  sun, 
And  hot  winds  blowing  in  my  face. 


AUT   C/ESAR  AUT   NIHIL 


By  Agnes  Repplier 


THEEE  is  a  sentence  in  one  of  Miss 
Mitf ord's  earliest  and  most  charm- 
ing pajDers,  "  The  Cowslip  Ball," 
•which  has  always  delighted  me  by  its 
quiet  satii'e  and  admirable  good-temper. 
She  is  describing  her  repeated  efforts 
and  her  rejoeated  failures  to  tie  the 
fragrant  clusters  together. 

"  We  went  on  veiy  prosperously, 
considering,  as  people  say  of  a  young 
lady's  dra^ving,  or  a  Frenchman's  Eng- 
lish, or  a  woman's  tragedy,  or  of  the 
poor  little  dwarf  who  works  without 
lingers,  or  the  ingenious  sailor  who 
writes  with  his  toes,  or  generally  of  any 
performance  which  is  accomplished  by 
means  seemingly  inadequate  to  its  pro- 
duction." 

Here  is  precisely  the  sentiment  which 
Dr.  Johnson  embodied,  more  trench- 
antly, in  his  famous  cnticism  of  female 
preaching.  "  Sir,  a  woman's  preaching 
is  like  a  dog  walking  on  its  hind  legs. 
It  is  not  done  well,  but  you  are  sur- 
prised to  find  it  done  at  all."  It  is  a 
sentiment  which,  in  one  form  or  anoth- 
er, prevailed  thi'oughout  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  lapped  over  into  the  middle 
of  our  own.  Miss  Clifford  is  merely 
echoing,  with  cheerful  humor,  the  opin- 
ions of  the  veiy  clever  and  distinguished 
men  whom  it  was  her  good  fortune  to 
know,  and  who  were  all  the  more  gen- 
erous to  her  and  to  her  sister  toilers, 
because  it  did  not  occur  to  them  for  a 
moment  that  women  claimed,  or  were 
ever  going  to  claim,  a  serious  place  by 
their  sides.  There  is  nothing  clearer, 
in  reading  the  courteous  and  often  flat- 
tering estimate  of  woman's  work  which 
the  critics  of  fifty  years  ago  delighted 
in  giving  to  the  world,  than  the  under- 
current of  amusement  that  such  things 
should  be  going  on.  Christopher 
North,  who  has  only  censure  and  con- 
tempt for  the  reaUy  great  poets  of  his 
da}',  is  pleased  to  lavish  kind  words  on 
Mrs.  Hemans  and  Joanna  Baillie,  prais- 
ing them  as  adults  occasionally  praise 
clever  and  good  children.  That  neither 
he  nor  his  boon  companions  of  the 
"  Noctes  "  are  disposed  to  take  the  mat- 


ter seriously,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
North's  gallant  but  controvertible  state- 
ment that  all  female  poets  are  hand- 
some. "  No  trulv  uglv  woman  ever  vet 
wrote  a  truly  beautiful  poem  the  length 
of  her  little  finger."  The  same  satiric 
enjoyment  of  the  situation  is  apparent 
in  Thackeray's  description  of  Barnes 
Newcome's  lecture  on  "  Mrs.  Hemans, 
and  the  Poetiy  of  the  Affections,"  as 
delivered  before  the  appreciative  au- 
dience of  the  Newcome  Athenaeum. 
The  distinction  which  the  lecturer 
di'aws  between  mans  poetry  and  wom- 
an's poetry,  the  high  -  flown  civility 
with  which  he  treats  the  latter,  the 
platitudes  about  the  Chnstian  singer 
appealing  to  the  affections,  and  decora- 
ting the  homely  threshold,  and  wreath- 
ing flowers  arormd  the  domestic  hearth  ; 
— all  these  graceful  and  generous  noth- 
ings are  the  tributes  laid  without  stint 
at  the  feet  of  that  fragile  creature, 
known  to  oui'  great-grandfathers  as  the 
female  muse. 

It  may  as  well  be  admitted  at  once 
that  this  tone  of  combined  diversion 
and  patronage  has  changed.  Men,  hav- 
ing come  in  the  course  of  yeai*s  to 
understand  that  women  desire  to  work, 
and  need  to  work,  honestly  and  well, 
have  made  room  for  them  with  simple 
sincerity,  and  stand  ready  to  compete 
with  them  for  the  coveted  prizes  of  life. 
This  is  all  that  can  in  fairness  be  de- 
manded ;  and,  if  we  are  not  equipped 
for  the  struggle,  we  must  expect  to  be 
beaten,  until  we  are  taught,  as  Napoleon 
taught  the  Allies,  how  to  fight.  AVe 
gain  nothing  by  doing  for  ourselves 
what  man  has  ceased  to  do  for  us — 
setting  up  little  standards  of  our  own, 
and  rapturously  applauding  one  anoth- 
er when  the  easy  goal  is  reached.  AVe 
gain  nothing  by  withdrawing  ourselves 
from  the  keenest  competition,  because 
we  know  we  shall  be  outdone.  We 
gain  nothing  by  posing  as  "women 
workers,"  instead  of  simply  "  workers  ; " 
or  by  separating  our  productions,  good 
or  bad,  from  the  productions,  good  or 
bad,  of  men.    As  for  exacting  any  spec- 
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iul  consideration  on  the  score  of  sex, 
that  is  not  merely  an  admission  of 
failure  in  the  present,  but  of  hopeless- 
ness for  the  future.  If  we  are  ever  to 
acconqjlish  anything  admirable,  it  must 
be  by  a  frank  admission  of  severe  tests. 
There  is  no  royal  road  for  woman's  feet 
to  follow. 

As  we  stand  now,  our  greatest  temp- 
tation to  mediocrity  lies  in  our  mislead- 
ing content ;  and  this  content  is  fostered 
by  our  incorrigible  habit  of  considering 
ourselves  a  little  aside  from  the  grand 
march  of  human  events.  Why  should 
a  new  magazine  be  entitled  "  Woman's 
Progress,"  as  if  the  progress  of  woman 
were  one  thing,  and  the  progress  of  man 
another  ?  If  we  are  two  friendly  sexes 
working  hand  in  hand,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble for  either  to  progress  alone  ?  Why 
should  I  be  asked  to  take  part  in  a  very 
animated  discussion  on  "  What  consti- 
tutes the  success  of  woman  ?  "  Woman 
succeeds  just  as  man  succeeds,  through 
force  of  character.  She  has  no  minor 
tests,  or,  if  she  has,  they  are  worthless. 
Above  all,  why  should  we  have  repeated 
the  pitiful  mistake  of  putting  w^oman's 
work  apart  at  the  World's  Fair,  as 
though  its  interest  lay  in  its  makers 
rather  than  in  itself.  Philadelphia  did 
this  seventeen  years  ago,  but  in  seven- 
teen years  women  should  have  better 
learned  their  own  worth.  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  sentence,  with  its  italicized  "con- 
sidering," might  have  been  written 
around  the  main  gallery  of  the  AVoman's 
Building,  instead  of  that  curious  jumble 
of  female  names  with  its  extraordinary 
suggestion  of  perspective  —  Mme.  de 
Stael  and  Mrs.  Potter  Pahner,  Poca- 
hontas and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
The  erection  of  such  a  building  was  a 
tacit  acknowledgment  of  inferior  stand- 
ards, and  therein  lies  our  danger.  All 
that  was  good  and  valuable  beneath  its 
roof  should  have  been  placed  elsewhere, 
standing  side  by  side  Avith  the  similar 
work  of  men.  All  that  was  unworthy 
of  such  competition  should  have  been 
excluded,  as  beneath  our  dignity,  as 
well  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Ex- 
position. Patchwork  quilts  in  fifteen 
thousand  pieces,  paper  flowers,  nicely 
stitched  aprons,  and  badly  painted  lit- 
tle memorandum-books  do  not  properly 
represent  the  attitude  or  the  ability  of 


women.  We  are  not  begging  for  con- 
sideration and  applause  ;  we  are  striv- 
ing to  do  our  share  of  the  worki's  work, 
and  to  do  it  as  well  as  men. 

Shall  we  ever  succeed?  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  ask  ourselves  a  (luestion 
which  none  can  answer.  Keasoning  by 
analogy,  we  never  shall.  Hoping  in  the 
splendid  possibilities  of  an  unknown 
future,  we  may.  But  idle  contention 
over  what  has  been  done  already  is  not 
jjrecisely  the  best  method  of  advance. 
To  wrangle  for  months  over  the  simple 
and  obvious  statement  that  there  have 
been  no  great  Avomen  poets,  is  a  lament- 
able waste  of  energy,  and  leads  to  no 
lasting  good.  To  examine  with  fervent 
self-consciousness  the  exact  result  of 
every  Uttle  step  we  take,  the  precise 
attitude  of  the  world  toward  us,  wliile 
we  take  it,  is  a  retarding  and  unwhole- 
some process.  Why  should  an  indefat- 
igable philanthropist,  like  Miss  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  have  paused  in  her  noble 
labor  to  write  such  a  fretful  sentence  as 
this? 

"  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
the  true  dignity  of  womanhood,  in  face 
of  the  deep,  underlying  contempt  where- 
with all  but  the  most  generous  of  men 
regard  us." 

Perhaps  they  do,  though  the  revela- 
tion is  a  startling  one,  and  the  last 
thing  we  had  ever  suspected.  Never- 
theless, the  sincere  and  single-minded 
worker  is  not  asking  herseK  anxious 
questions  anent  man's  contempt,  but  is 
presei'ving  "  the  true  dignity  of  woman- 
hood "  by  going  steadfastly  on  her  ap- 
pointed road,  and  doing  her  daily  work 
as  well  as  in  her  lies.  Neither  does  she 
consider  the  conversion  of  man  to  a 
less  scornful  frame  of  mind  as  the  just 
reward  of  her  labors.  She  has  other 
and  broader  interests  at  stake.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  a  liking  for  those  few 
writers  who  are  admirably  explicit  in 
their  contempt  for  women,  and  I  find 
them  more  interesting  and  more  stim- 
ulating than  the  "  generous  "  men  who 
stand  forth  as  the  champions  of  our 
sex,  and  are  insufferably  patronizing  in 
their  championship.  When  Schoi)en- 
hauer  says  distinctly  that  women  are 
merely  grown-up  babies,  short-sighted, 
frivolous,  and  occupying  an  intermediate 
stasfe  between  children  and  men  ;  when 
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he  protests  vigorously  against  the  ab- 
surd social  la^ys  which  pemiit  them  to 
share  the  rank  and  titles  of  their  hus- 
bands, and  insists  that  all  they  require 
is  to  be  well  fed  and  clothed,  I  feel  a 
sincere  respect  for  this  honest  state- 
ment of  unpopular  and  somewhat  an- 
tiquated views.  Lord  Byron,  it  will 
be  remembered,  professed  the  same 
opinions,  but  his  ingenuousness  is  by 
no  means  so  ai)parent.  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's distaste  for  women  writers  is 
almost  winning  in  its  gentle  candor. 
Ruskin,  desj^ite  his  passionate  chivaliy, 
reiterates  with  tireless  persistence  his 
belief  that  woman  is  man's  helj)inate, 
and  no  more.  Theoretically,  he  is  per- 
suasive and  convincing.  Practically, 
he  is  untouched  by  the  obtiTisive  fact 
that  many  thousands  of  women  are 
never  called  on  to  be  the  helj^mates  of 
any  men,  fathers,  brothers,  or  husbands, 
but  must  stand  or  fall  alone.  UjDon 
their  learning  to  stand  depends  much 
of  the  material  comfort,  as  well  as  the 
finer  morality,  of  the  future. 

And  surelj^  the  first  and  most  need- 
ful lesson  for  them  to  acquire  is  to 
take  themselves  and  their  work  with 
simplicity,  to  be  a  little  less  seK-con- 
scious,  and  a  little  more  sincere.  In 
aU  walks  of  life,  in  all  kinds  of  labor, 
this  is  the  beginning  of  excellence,  and 
proficiency  follows  in  its  wake.  We 
talk  so  much  about  thoroughness  of 
training,  and  so  little  about  singleness 
of  pui-^^ose.  We  give  to  every  girl  in 
our  public  schools  the  arithmetical 
knowledge  which  enables  her  to  stand 
behind  a  counter  and  cast  up  her  ac- 
counts. That  there  is  something  else 
which  we  do  not  give  her  is  sufficiently 
jjroven  by  her  immediate  adoption  of 
that  dismal  word,  "  saleslady,"  Avith  its 
pitiful  assumption  of  what  is  not,  its 
2)itiful  disregard  of  dignity  and  worth. 
I  own  I  am  dispirited  when  I  watch  the 
more  ambitious  girls  who  attend  our 
great  schools  of  manual  training  and 
industrial  art.  They  are  being  taught 
on  generous  and  noble  lines.  The  ele- 
ments of  beauty  and  appropriateness 
enter  into  their  hourly  work.  And  yet 
—  their  tawdry  finery,  the  nodding 
flower-gardens  on  their  hats,  the  gilt 
ornaments  in  their  hair,  the  soiled  kid 
gloves  too  tight  for  their  broad  young 


hands,  the  crude  colors  they  combine 
so  pitilessly  in  their  attire,  their  sweep- 
ing and  bedraggled  skirts,  their  shrill, 
unmodulated  voices,  their  giggles  and 
ill-controlled  restlessness  —  are  these 
the  outward  and  visible  results  of  a 
training  avowedly  refining  and  artistic? 
Are  these  the  pupils  whose  future  work 
is  to  raise  the  standard  of  beauty  and 
haiinonious  develoj^ment  ?  Something 
is  sui'ely  lacking  which  no  technical 
skill  can  supply.  Now,  as  in  the  past, 
character  is  the  base  upon  which  all 
true  advancement  rests  secure. 

Higher  in  the  social  and  intellectual 
scale,  and  infinitely  more  serious  in  their 
ambitions,  are  the  girl  students  of  our 
various  colleges.  As  their  numbers  in- 
crease, and  their  superior  training  be- 
comes less  and  less  a  matter  of  theoiy, 
and  more  and  more  a  matter  of  course, 
these  students  will  combine  at  least  a 
poi*tion  of  their  present  earnestness  with 
the  healthy  common  -  place  rationahty 
of  college  men.  At  present  they  are  la- 
boring under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
the  exceptions  instead  of  the  nile.  The 
novelty  of  their  position  dazes  them  a 
little  ;  and,  like  the  realistic  story-tell- 
ers and  the  imj^ressionist  painters,  they 
are  perhaps  more  occupied  with  their 
points  of  view  than  with  the  things  they 
are  viewing.  This  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  very  mnning  simj^licity  of  de- 
meanor, and  the  common  jest  which 
rej^resents  the  college  girl  as  prickly  with 
the  asperities  of  knowledge,  is  a  fabric 
of  man's  jocund  and  inexhaustible  im- 
agination. Mr.  Barrie,  it  is  true,  tells 
a  very  amusing  story  of  being  invited, 
as  a  mere  lad,  to  meet  some  young  wom- 
en students  at  an  Edinburgh  party,  and 
of  being  frightened  out  of  his  scanty 
self-possession  when  one  of  them  asked 
him  severely  whether  he  did  not  consid- 
er that  Berkeley's  immaterialism  was 
founded  on  an  ontological  misconcep- 
tion. But  even  Mr.  Barrie  has  a  fertile 
fancy,  and  perhaps  the  experience  was 
not  quite  so  bad  as  it  sounds.  There  is 
more  reason  in  the  comj^laint  I  have 
heard  many  times  from  mothers,  that 
college  gives  their  daughters  a  distaste 
for  social  life,  and  a  rather  ungracious 
disregard  for  its  amenities  and  obliga- 
tions. But  college  does  not  give  men  a 
distaste  for  social  life.     On  the  contrary. 
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it  is  the  best  possible  trainiii<jf  for  tliat 
bigger,  broader  field  iu  which  the  cease- 
less contact  with  their  fellow-creatures 
rounds  and  perfe(;ts  the  many-sidedness 
of  manhood.  Jf  college  girls  are  dis- 
posed to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  lectures,  and  to  underestimate  the 
imj^ortance  of  balls,  this  is  merely  a 
transient  phase  of  criticism,  and  has  no 
lasting  significance.  Lectures  and  balls 
are  both  very  old.  They  have  played 
their  parts  in  the  histoi-y  of  the  world 
for  some  thousands  of  years  ;  they  will 
go  on  playing  them  to  the  end.  Let  us 
not  exaggerate  personal  preference, 
however  contagious  it  may  appear,  into 
a  symbol  of  approaching  revolution. 

For  our  great  hope  is  this :  As  uni- 
versity training  becomes  less  and  less 
exceptional  for  girls,  they  will  insensi- 
bly acquire  broader  and  simpler  views  ; 
they  will  easily  understand  that  life  is 
too  big  a  thing  to  be  judged  by  college 
codes.  As  the  number  of  women  doc- 
tors and  women  architects  increases 
with  every  year,  they  will  take  them- 
selves, and  be  taken  by  the  world,  with 
more  simplicity  and  candor.  They  will 
also  do  much  better  work  when  we  have 
ceased  writing  papers,  and  making 
speeches,  to  signify  our  wonder  and  de- 
light that  they  should  be  able  to  work 
at  all ;  when  we  have  ceased  patting  and 
praising  them  as  so  many  infant  prodi- 
gies. Perhaps  the  time  may  even  come 
when  women,  mixing  freely  in  political 
life,  will  abandon  that  injured  and  ag- 
gressive air  which  distinguishes  the 
present  advocate  of  female  suffrage. 
Perhaps,  oh,  joyous  thought !  the  hour 
may  arrive  when  women,  having  learned 
a  few  elementary  facts  of  physiology, 
will  not  deem  it  an  imperative  duty  to 
embody  them  at  once  in  an  unwhole- 
some novel.  These  unrestrained  dis- 
closures which  are  thrust  upon  us  with 
such  curious  zest,  are  the  ominous  fruits 
of  a  ciTide  and  hasty  mental  develojD- 
ment  ;  but  there  are  some  sins  which 
even  ignorance  can  only  partially  ex- 
cuse. Things  seen  in  the  light  of  am- 
pler knowledge  have  a  different  aspect, 
and  bear  a  different  significance  ;  but 
the  "  fine  and  delicate  moderation "" 
which  Mme  de  Souza  declared  to  be 
woman's  natural  gift,  should  preserve 
her,  even   when  semi-instructed,   from 


all  gross  offences  against  good  taste. 
Moreover,  "  whatever  emancipates  our 
minds  without  giving  us  the  njustery  of 
ourselves  is  destructive,"  and  if  the  in- 
tellectual freedom  of  woman  is  to  Ije  a 
noble  freedom,  it  must  not  degenerate 
into  the  privilege  of  thinking  whatever 
she  likes,  and  saying  whatever  she 
pleases.  That  instinctive  refinement 
which  she  has  acquired  in  centuries  of 
self-rei)ression  is  not  a  (luality  to  be 
undervalued,  or  lightly  thrust  aside.  If 
she  loses  "  the  strength  that  lies  in  deli- 
cacy," she  is  weaker  in  her  social  eman- 
cipation than  in  her  social  bondage. 

The  word  "Virago,"  in  the  llenais- 
sance,  meant  a  woman  of  culture,  char- 
acter, and  charm  ;  a  "  man-like  maiden  " 
who  combined  the  finer  qualities  of 
both  sexes.  The  gradual  debasement 
of  a  word  into  a  term  of  reproach  is 
sometimes  a  species  of  scandal.  It  is 
wilfully  pei-verted  in  the  course  of 
years,  and  made  to  tell  a  different  tale, — 
a  false  tale,  probably — which  genera- 
tions receive  as  ti*ue.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  sometimes  marks  the  swift  degener- 
acy of  a  lofty  ideal  In  either  case,  the 
shame  and  pity  are  the  same.  Happily, 
as  we  are  past  the  day  when  men 
looked  askance  upon  women's  sincere 
efforts  at  advancement,  so  we  are  past 
the  day  when  women  deemed  it  profit- 
able to  ape  distinctly  masculine  traits. 
We  have  outgrown  the  first  rude  period 
of  abortive  and  misdirected  energy,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  millennium 
has  been  reached.  Mr.  Arnold  has  vent- 
ured to  say  that  the  best  sj^iritual  fruit 
of  culture  is  to  keep  man  from  a  self- 
satisfaction  which  is  retarding  and  vul- 
garizing, yet  no  one  recognized  more 
clearly  than  he  the  ungracious  nature  of 
the  task.  What  people  really  like  to  be 
told  is  that  they  are  doing  all  things  well, 
and  have  nothing  to  learn  from  anybody. 
This  is  the  reiterated  message  from  the 
gods  of  which  the  daily  press  delivers 
itself  so  sapiently,  and  by  which  it 
maintains  its  popularity  and  i)ower. 
This  is  the  tone  of  all  the  nice  little 
papers  about  woman's  progress,  and 
woman's  work,  and  woman's  influence, 
and  woman's  recent  successes  in  liter- 
ature, science,  and  art.  "  I  gain  noth- 
ing by  being  with  such  as  myself," 
sighed  Charles  Lamb,  with  noble  dis- 
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content.  "  We  encourage  one  another 
in  mediocrity."  This  is  wliat  we  women 
are  doing  with  such  apparent  satisfac- 
tion ;  we  are  encoui-aging  one  another 
in  mediociity.  We  are  putting  up  easy 
standards  of  our  own,  in  place  of  the 


best  standards  of  men.  We  are  sating 
oui*  vanity  with  small  and  ignoble  tri- 
umphs, instead  of  struggling  on,  de- 
feated, routed,  but  unconquered  still, 
with  hojDes  high  set  uj^on  the  dazzhng 
mountain  tops  which  we  may  never  reach. 


AN   ALLY   OF   MR.  CROSS 
"By  John  J.  a'Becket 


"  I  can't  give  you  any  other  answer 
now,  Bob.  Put  it  down  to  anything, 
for  I  don't  know  myself  why  it  is  that 
I  cannot  in  conviction  say  what  you 
want  me  to.  I  hke  you  ever  so  much, 
and  I  don't  know  but  that  I  love  you. 
But  it  is  because  I  don't  know  that  you 
must  give  me  time.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  little  absence  for  getting  a  clear- 
er view  of  a  thing  like  this.  I'm  soiTy, 
Bob.  It's  a  little  hard  on  me,  too. 
Now  that  you  have  spoken  I  don't  sup- 
pose things  can  be  quite  the  same  until 
the  issue  is  squarely  faced.  The  fear 
of  some  misinterpretation  of  my  words, 
or,  at  least,  of  my  actions,  would  act  as  a 
restraint  on  me,  and  we  couldn't  enjoy 
the  old-time  freedom,  the  good-comrade- 
ship. I  hked  that  immensely,  and  if 
you  hadn't  said — Well,  you  know,"  and 
the  girl  laughed  a  short  and  not  un- 
mirihful  laugh,  "  we  could  have  gone  on 
just  as  we  were." 

"I  hope  you  do  not  blame  me  for 
being  in  love  with  you,  Annette,"  the 
young  man  remarked  with  an  aggrieved 
air. 

*'  Oh,  no  !  "  the  girl  flung  out,  impa- 
tiently. "  I  don't  blame  you,  and  I  don't 
blame  myself.  But  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
and  a  little  vexed  with  myself  that  I 
should  have  to  make  such  a  ridiculous 
answer.  It  doesn't  sound  flattering  to 
you,  perhaps,  that  I  am  in  any  doubt 
on  the  point.  But  I  am,  and  you  have 
forced  me  to  confess  it.  I  don't  say 
that  I  won't  marry  you,  but  I  want 
time  to  think  it  over.  And  this  trip 
abroad  with  Louise  will  give  me  just 
the  opportunity  to  do  that.  Don't  feel 
vexed,  or  disgusted,  and — don't  write 
to  me  while  I  am  away.  You  see,"  and 
again    the    girl's   frank,    good-natured 


smile  came  to  her  lips,  "  I  want  to  find 
out  how  I  shaU  feel  about  you  when 
you  are  away.  There  is  nothing  else  I 
can  say,  Bob,  unless  you  insist  on  my 
making  a  final  decision  now." 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  trace  of 
a  smile  still  on  her  lips,  but  with  such  a 
straightforward,  honest  feeling  in  her 
large  hazel  eyes.  Robert  Cross,  set 
back  though  he  was  by  her  attitude 
over  his  declaration  of  love,  had  yet  to 
admit  that  she  was  doing  the  best,  a})- 
parently,  that  she  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  regarded  her  in  a 
thoughtful  way  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  said,  slowly  : 

"  Will  you  give  me  an  answer  as  soon 
as  Tou  come  back  from  Eiu'ope,  An- 
nette ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  promise  to  do  that,"  the  giil 
replied,  with  decision.  "You  see,  I 
shall  think  of  you  now  in  a  different 
light,  and  that  must  help  me  to  know 
my  own  mind.  I've  never  been  in  love. 
I  don't  suppose  a  girl  could  be  in  love 
without  knowing  it,  could  she?  That 
would  be  awkward.  So,  let  us  say  no 
more  on  the  subject  now.  Two  months, 
or  two  months  and  a  half,  isn't  a  long 
time  to  wait,  yet  it  allows  a  chance  for 
reflection.  Don't  come  down  to  the 
steamer,  Bob.  I  will  wi*ite  you  when 
we  are  to  come  back,  and  you  can  see 
me  as  soon  as  you  want  to  then.  Good- 
by.  dear  old  friend." 

She  extended  her  hand,  and  Cross 
took  it,  still  with  a  shade  of  depression 
on  him. 

"Good-by,  Annette,"  he  said;  "and 
don't  forget  that  I  shall  not  be  having  a 
very  nice  time  during  this  term  of  wait- 
inof.  Then  if  vou  should  come  to  a 
conclusion  before  you  get  back,  it  would 
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bo  rather  a  kind  thing  to  write  me  to 
that  effect." 

"  Well,  if  I  do,  I  will,"  said  jVUss 
Frere,  and  she  smiled  good-humoredly 
again.  Bob  was  quite  within  his  right 
on  this  last  point,  she  thought.  And  so 
they  jjarted. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  she  crossed  the  gangway  of  the 
Paris  the  next  Saturday  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Raymond  DujDont,  and  felt  that 
she  was  leaving  New  York  behind  for 
several  weeks.  It  was  a  brilliant  morn- 
ing in  mid-May.  There  was  a  goodly 
passenger-list,  and  it  was  hard  to  get 
about  on  the  deck  or  in  the  saloon. 
The  two  women  got  their  belongings 
stowed  away  in  their  state-room,  and 
then  came  upon  deck.  Annette  stood 
near  the  rail  and  scanned  the  pier  to  see 
if  the  strong,  plain  face  of  Robert  Cross 
was  anywhere  in  view.  It  was  not ; 
the  separation  had  begun.  Several  ac- 
quaintances came  up  to  talk  with  her 
and  make  their  adieus  with  the  easy 
levity  with  which  the  Transatlantic  trav- 
eller of  to-day  is  sped  upon  his  course. 
Miss  Frere  bade  them  good-by  with 
gay  indifference.  "Happily,  I  know  I 
am  not  in  love  with  anv  of  them,'"  she 
thought  to  herself. 

As  the  boat  swung  out  into  the  stream 
and  pointed  her  nose  down  the  river, 
Miss  Frere  gave  a  parting  glance  at  the 
commercial  front  which  New  York  City 
presented  to  her  gaze,  and  with  smil- 
ing lips  formed  the  words  :  "  Good-by, 
Bob."  It  was  with  some  amusement 
that  she  reflected  that  she  was  now 
fairly  embarked  on  the  process  of  solv- 
ing the  momentous  question  of  whether 
she  was  in  love  with  Robert  Cross  or 
not.  It  did  not  prevent  her  going  to 
dinner  five  hours  later  with  a  fine, 
healthy  appetite  and  high  spirits. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  a  rough 
one,  and  passengers  with  good  sea-legs 
had  to  put  them  in  use.  The  long,  grace- 
ful vessel  plunged  through  big  mounds 
of  leaden  green  water,  which  dashed 
rudely  against  her  stanch  sides.  When 
Miss  Frere  went  into  the  saloon  to  at- 
tend the  service,  she  had  some  difficul- 
ty in  making  her  way  to  a  seat,  and 
barely  escaped  taking  one  on  a  young 
man's  lap,  in  attempting  to  sit  on  a 
vacant    chair    next    his.     She    opened 


her  prayer-]>o(jk  and  joined  in  the  re- 
sponses. The  captain,  seated  at  a  ta- 
ble in  the  middle  of  the  saloon,  read  the 
prayers  and  versicles  witli  a  rich,  roll- 
ing intonation  that  would  lijiv('  done 
cr(!dit  to  a  Dean  of  Westminster. 

The  young  man  who  liad  so  narrowly 
escaped  being  sat  upon  by  Miss  Frere 
showed  a  respectably  respe(;tful  inter- 
est in  what  was  going  on.  His  eve  oc- 
casionally turned  to  the  page  of  the 
girl's  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Notic- 
ing this,  she  was  moved  to  hold  tlie 
book  so  that  he  could  follow  the  text. 
He  in  turn  made  himself  useful  by  find- 
ing the  hymns  and  holding  the  hymn- 
book  for  her.  She  joined  in  the  singing 
with  a  light  soprano  voice.  By  the  time 
the  service  was  over  their  several  offices 
of  charity  in  each  other's  behalf  made 
it  natural  enough  that  they  should  ex- 
change words.  The  young  man  walked 
with  her  to  the  stairs,  which  led  down 
to  Miss  Frere's  state-room,  and  assisted 
her  in  safely  descending  them. 

"  Is  it  too  blowy  to  come  out  on 
deck  ?  "  he  hazarded. 

"  No  ;  I  don't  think  so.  I  am  a  good 
sailor,"  replied  Miss  Frere. 

"  Then,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
wait  here  until  you  get  your  wrap  and 
help  you  to  a  good  place  to  sit." 

It  was  very  blowy,  and  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  getting  to  a  chair  on 
deck,  and  in  settling  Miss  Frere  into  it 
with  her  travelling  mg  tucked  securely 
in  about  her  feet.  The  young  fellow 
admired  the  girl's  ease  and  jollity  un- 
der the  whistling  wind  and  hea^'ily  roll- 
ing sea.  But  when  a  huge  wave  struck 
the  side  and  poured  in  a  perfect  shower 
from  the  awning  in  front  of  them,  with 
a  merry  laugh  she  declared  that  they 
would  have  to  get  to  some  better  j^ro- 
tected  place.  They  shifted  their  quar- 
ters to  a  spot  where  conversation  was 
not  so  difficult  an  undertaking,  and 
where  the  ocean  did  not  encroach. 

The  man's  voice  was  rather  hard  and 
unsympathetic,  and  Miss  Frere  found 
herself  com2:)aring  it  in  her  thoughts 
with  Bob  Cross's,  which  was  cheerful 
and  of  agreeable  timbre.  There  was  a 
sense  of  flippancy  in  the  new  acquaint- 
ance, too  ;  not  so  much  in  his  manner 
as  in  his  way  of  looking  at  things.  And 
again  Miss  Frere  found  herself  revert- 
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ing  to  the  very  opposite  quality  in  the 
young  man  who  had  asked  her  to  marry 
him.  Eobert  Cross  was  almost  too 
serious,  if  anything.  He  seemed  to 
take  life  as  if  there  were  only  one  way 
of  dealing  with  it,  and  that  the  one  to 
which  he  so  consistently  held.  And 
yet  she  felt  that  it  would  be  wide  of 
the  mark  to  call  this  narrowness. 

The  young  man  who  was  her  fellow- 
passenger  on  the  Paris  was  pleasantly 
attentive.  He  was  well-bred  and  full 
of  small  talk.  But  he  did  not  show 
very  strong  interest  in  anything.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  one  day 
when  the  weather  was  dehghtful,  Miss 
Frere  chanced  to  remark  that  she  hoped 
to  meet  a  woman  in  London  who  was 
quite  successful  in  organizing  and  con- 
ducting kindergartens. 

"  I  am  interested  in  them  because  I 
have  done  something  in  that  way  my- 
self," she  said. 

"Do  you  go  in  for  doing  good?  "  he 
asked,  with  very  much  the  air  with 
which  he  might  have  inquired  whether 
she  liked  painting  on  china. 

"Well,  I  am  not  averse  to  being  a 
httle  hel2)ful  to  my  kind  if  I  have  an 
opportunity,"  she  returned,  with  some 
causticity. 

"I  never  could  see  much  use  in  that 
soiii  of  thing,"  he  remarked,  with  a 
laugh.  "  It  is  a  lot  of  bother,  and  you 
never  get  appreciated.  I  suppose  kin- 
dergartens are  an  improvement  on  slum- 
ming. You  don't  get  the  bad  smells 
and  dirt  and  coarseness.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  me  that  it  makes  much  differ- 
ence, anyway.  But  there  is  no  account- 
ing for  tastes.  AVhat  is  one  man's  food 
is  another  man's  ^^oison." 

"  You  seem  to  think  that  people  en- 
gage in  chantable  works  for  their 
amusement,"  Miss  Frere  retorted,  look- 
ing at  him  with  curiosity. 

"  Oh,  they  do  it  because  they  want 
an  outlet,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  lightly. 
"Then  I  dare  say  it  flatters  a  woman's 
desire  to  dictate,  to  be  independent, 
when  she  can  arrange  matters  for  other 
people.  It  gives  them  an  aim,  you 
know."  He  laughed  again,  as  if  the 
whole  thing  didn't  matter,  anyhow. 

"  You  don't  feel  the  need  of  an 
aim  ?  "  said  ^liss  Frere,  suavely. 

"  Oh,  I  get  bored  often  enough.     But 


I  shouldn't  find  any  satisfaction  in  pen- 
etrating into  tenement-house  regions, 
or  helping  young  ones  to  learn  their 
a-b-c's.  There  are  plenty  of  things  I 
like,  and  by  changing  from  one  to  an- 
other a  fellow  can  get  along  well 
enough.     I  am  not  tired  of  life  yet." 

"But  how  much  use  is  your  life  to 
anybody  but  yourself  ?  "  inquired  the 
young  woman,  bluntly. 

"Not  a  bit,  so  far  as  I  know,"  re- 
plied the  other,  with  shameless  honesty. 
"But  why  should  it  be?  You  don't  live 
for  other  people,  do  you  ?  I  don't  lie,  or 
steal,  or  injure  people,  and  I  don't  howl 
or  complain  when  I  am  hurt  or  bored. 
Don't  press  me  hard,  for  I  am  too  lazy 
not  to  be  truthful,  and  I  am  afraid  our 
views  don't  agree.  I  don't  object,  of 
course,  to  anyone,  man  or  woman,  go- 
ing in  entirely,  if  he  likes,  for  phil- 
anthropy. Only  I  don't  feel  any  in- 
clination to  bother  myself  about  other 
people.  They've  never  done  anything 
for  me." 

"  You  haven't  the  most  exalted  ideal 
of  life  and  duty,  have  you  ?  "  munnured 
the  girl. 

"to  tell  the  tnith,  I  haven't  any 
ideal,"  the  young  man  replied.  "I  find 
myself  in  a  certain  position,  with  money 
enough  to  do  what  I  like,  and  there  are 
things  enough  to  do  that  a  man  can 
kill  time  with.  I  hate  to  bother  about 
things.  If  anything  is  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  trouble,  I  let  it  go,  as  a  rule,  and 
tiy  something  else.  ^\Tiat  is  the  use  of 
having  money  if  you  can't  do  what  you 
want  to.  There  !  Do  vou  see  those  flv- 
ing-fish  ?    Did  you  ever  see  any  before  ?  " 

Miss  Frere  felt  that  he  was  not  doing 
this  to  divert  the  conversation.  It  was 
simply  because  he  thought  she  might 
like  to  see  flying-fish.  AVhich,  indeed, 
she  was  very  glad  to  do. 

It  was  because  he  was  always  cheer- 
ful and  good-natured  and  took  an  in- 
terest in  small  things  that  Miss  Frere 
found  this  ^Ir.  Welby  interesting, 
though  through  all  he  was  so  negative. 
He  feU  short  all  around.  He  was  good- 
natured,  without  being  genial  ;  atten- 
tive, without  suggesting  any  personal 
interest ;  amused  by  common  things, 
without  any  apparent  sense  that  they 
were  very  petty  indeed. 
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Certainly  he  was  a  marked  contrast 
to  Robert  Cross.  If  Bob  was  any  tiling, 
he  was  devoted  to  his  aims.  As  she  re- 
flected and  analyzed  her  feelinc^s  toward 
him,  she  found  that  the  lack  of  a  light- 
er side  to  him  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
things  which  had  made  her  doubtful 
whether  he  would  suit  her  as  a  j^art- 
ner  for  life.  Yet  somehow  the  want 
of  seriousness  in  this  man  on  the 
Paris  was  making  her  feel  more  kindly 
toward  the  earnest  fellow  in  America, 
though  it  w^as  some  time  before  she 
caught  herself  at  this  trick  of  hanging 
one  beside  the  other.  When  she  did 
detect  it,  she  only  felt  that  Mr.  Welby 
was  doing  a  good  service  quite  uncon- 
sciously ;  and  the  thought  of  his  do- 
ing good  to  his  fellow-man  was  amus- 
ing enough,  when  he  himself  had  so 
frankly  disclaimed  all  desire  for  such 
benevolence. 

She  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  a 
few  days,  that  Mr.  Welby  used  to  talk 
with  her,  or  walk  the  deck  in  her  com- 
pany, not  so  much  through  a  desire  to 
enjoy  her  society  for  itself,  as  to  vary 
the  diversions  of  the  day.  If  he  had 
•got  enough  of  poker  in  the  smoke- 
room,  or  was  weary  of  reading  his  novel 
by  Paul  Bourget,  or,  in  fact,  w^anted  a 
change  from  things  which  had  ceased 
to  be  enjoyable  simply  because  he  had 
had  them  a  certain  time,  why — he  liked 
to  come  and  see  her.  This  was  not 
flattering  to  Miss  Frere,  but  she  was 
not  given  to  the  blinding  of  self-con- 
ceit. When  she  compared  this  way  of 
doing  things  with  Bob  Cross's,  she  was 
almost  surprised  to  see  how  thought- 
ful in  anticipating  her  needs  he  had 
been,  and  how  little  it  had  seemed  to 
him  to  let  some  plan  or  desire  of  his 
own  go  when  she  suggested  a  different 
one. 

"But  then  Bob  is  in  love  with  me, 
and  this  man  is  only  the  most  casual  of 
chance  acquaintances,"  she  said  to  her- 
seK. 

When  they  got  to  London  Mr.  Wel- 
by, after  seeing  that  the  j^orter  got 
their  things  all  right,  asked  if  he  might 
call  during  their  stay  in  town.  And 
Miss  Frere  said  that  they  would  be 
pleased  to  see  him. 

"The  Metropole?  or  the  Savoy?" 
he  asked,  with  a  smile. 


"Neither,"  Miss  Frere  replied,  with 
some  energy.  ''Thomas's,  Berkeley 
S(iuare."  She  resented  slightly  the  as- 
sumption made  by  this  self -'satisfied 
young  man  who  had  chandlers  in  Bond 
Street,  tliat  it  must  be  (jne  or  the  other 
of  these  hotels. 

He  called  after  three  or  f(jur  days. 
It  came  out  in  his  conversation  that  he 
had  just  made  another  call  at  the  Earl 
of  Something  or  other  on  tlie  oi;j)OHite 
side  of  the  Square.  "Came,  because 
he  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood," Miss  Frere  commented  inward- 
ly; "and  he  is  proud  to  let  us  know 
that  he  is  on  visiting  terms  with  a 
Countess." 

"  Of  course,  you  know  London  thor- 
oughly, so  you  don't  want  to  go  to  the 
Tower  or  Madame  Tussaud's.  How 
would  you  like  to  see  In-ing,  Friday 
night,  in  '  Louis  XL'  ?  I  have  never  seen 
him  in  that,  and  they  say  it  is  one  of 
his  best  rules." 

"How  he  always  lets  it  crop  out  that 
he  has  his  own  enjoyment  in  view,"  the 
young  woman  again  commented  to  her- 
self. "  Bob  would  have  asked  where 
we  would  like  to  go,  and  not  have 
shown  that  he  wanted  to  go  somewhere 
and  was  willing  to  take  us  along."  i\Ir. 
Cross's  stock  was  rising. 

Aloud,  she  said,  with  a  little  malicious- 
ness :  "  I'm  not  sure  that  I  wouldn't 
prefer  going  to  Madame  Tussaud's.  I 
have  seen  Irving's  '  Louis  XL,'  and  there 
is  nothing  but  Irving  in  the  play,  and 
he  is  wallowing  in  superstitious  fear 
nearly  all  the  time.  But  3'ou  are  vei'y 
kind." 

Mr.  Welby  smiled  good-naturedly. 
"  I'm  not  an  Englishman,  you  know, 
and  can  see  that  you  are  chaffing.  Of 
course,  it's  a  bore  to  see  the  same 
thing  twice,  especially  when  you  don't 
like  it.  But  I  shall  be  charmed  to  get 
tickets  anywhere  else." 

Mrs.  Dupont,  however,  thought  she 
should  like  to  see  Irving,  and  so  it  was 
decided. 

"  What  a  nice  fellow  he  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Duj^ont,  after  he  had  left  them. 

"  Oh,  very  nice,"  replied  Miss  Frere, 
indifferently.  "  To  himself  !  "  she  add- 
ed,  mentally.  "I'm  almost  sorry  I 
didn't  make  him  take  me  to  Madame 
Tussaud's." 
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"And  he  seems  to  have  plenty  of 
money,"  said  the  elder  woman,  casual- 
ly ;  "  traveUing  about,  with  nothing  to 
do  but  to  amuse  himself,  and  all  that." 

"  Well,  he  is  industrious  enough  in 
looking  out  for  his  amusement,"  her 
sister  retorted.  She  reflected  that  Rob- 
ert Cross  hadn't  very  much  money  and 
worked  pretty  hard  at  his  profession. 
Even  in  these  days  w^hen  shopkeepers 
go  to  Europe  for  a  vacation,  poor  Bob 
had  never  been  able  to  go. 

*' Why,  Annette  !  AVhy  shouldn't  he 
amuse  himself  ?  "  cried  her  sister.  "  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  it's  different  with  women," 
replied  Sliss  Frere.  "  But  I  confess  I 
like  to  see  a  man  want  to  do  something, 
and  not  go  through  life  with  no  more 
ambition  than  a  bricklayer." 

"  This  strikes  me  as  a  new  symp- 
tom, my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Dupont,  with 
a  glance  at  her  sister.  *'You  must  get 
Mr.  Welby  interested  in  Kindergartens." 

"  Don't  be  sarcastic,  Louise.  I  shall 
never  undertake  such  an  impossible 
task.  Though  I  am  sure  if  the  young 
man  could  take  an  interest  even  in 
children's  improvement,  it  would  en- 
large his  own  horizon." 

There  was  a  bitterness  to  her  in  the 
thought  of  this  well  -  bestowed  young 
man  getting  so  many  things  which 
Cross  would  enjoy,  and  which  he  seemed 
to  care  so  little  for.  Robert  Cross  was 
not  above  betraying  a  feeling  of  pleas- 
ure in  things.  Miss  Frere  almost  felt 
tempted  to  write  to  him.  He  was  in 
that  hot  New  York  working,  and  she 
was  idling  here  giving  her  society 
(which  Bob  would  have  prized)  to  a 
stereotyped  man  of  the  world,  who  was 
simply  filling  up  his  time  with  her. 

Mrs.  Dupont  and  she  were  going  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight  for  awhile,  and  then 
to  Brussels.  Mr.  Welby  said  he  was 
off  for  Boulogne-sur-mer.  It  was  gay, 
and  he  liked  a  crowd  of  pleasure- 
seekers.  "  I  enjoy  watching  them. 
There  is  fun  in  simply  looking  at  the 
people  you  see  in  such  a  place." 

"  And  you  don't  have  to  do  a  thing 
for  them,  either,"  was  Annette  Frere's 
unuttered  foot-note. 

It  was  the  last  stage  of  their  trip  for 
the  two  women    when  they  arrived  at 


the  Grand  Hotel  in  Bnissels  some  weeks 
later.  Mrs.  Dupont  found  her  com- 
panion more  cheerful  than  at  any  peri- 
od of  their  travels.  They  were  to  leave 
here  to  take  a  French  steamer  from 
Havre  back  to  New  York. 

They  had  been  at  the  hotel  four  days, 
when,  as  they  were  seating  themselves 
in  the  dining-room  for  the  table  d'hote, 
Mrs.  Dupont  caught  sight  of  Welby. 
She  nodded  pleasanth'.  Miss  Frere 
also  greeted  him  with  much  good-nat- 
ure. So  when  he  left  the  place  at 
which  he  had  seated  himself  and  came 
up,  they  requested  him  to  sit  T^-ith  them 
during  dinner.  He  really  seemed  glad 
to  see  them,  too.  Miss  Frere,  who  was 
nothing  if  not  just,  put  this  down  to 
his  account. 

'*I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you,"  he 
said,  as  he  drew  up  his  chair  and  un- 
folded his  napkin.  "  I  hoped  I  might. 
I  only  got  here  half  an  hour  ago.  I 
was  afraid  you  might  have  altered  j'our 
plans.     I  am  always  doing  that." 

"We  start  out  with  a  plan  and  ad- 
here to  it  rehgiously,"  said  Miss  Frere. 
"If  you  had  got  here  a  little  later  we 
should  not  have  seen  j-ou,  as  to-morrow 
is  our  last  day.  We  sail  on  La  Bretagne 
the  day  after  to-morrow  " 

"Must  you  go  then?"  said  Welby, 
with  regret  in  his  voice.  "I  am  going 
on  the  next  steamer.  Have  you  com- 
pletely exhausted  Brussels  ?  Have  you 
seen  the  Rubens  in  the  Musee  des 
Beaux  Ai'ts?" 

"I  regret  to  say  that  we  have,"  said 
Miss  Frere.  "  I  hate  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
with  his  great,  bulky  naked  creatures. 
Gross  things  !  Don't  tell  me  that  he 
can  23aint  flesh  !  I  don't  deny  it.  But 
he  paints  too  much  of  it  for  one  canvas 
to  stagger  under.  I  much  preferred  the 
old  Flemish  examples.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain naivete  about  them  which  I  liked." 

"I  don't  care  a  button  for  any  of  it," 
said  Mr.  Welby,  with  delightful  frank- 
ness. "I'm  afraid  the  best  thing  I  ever 
got  out  of  these  big  Continental  gal- 
leries was  exercise.  But  I  supjiosed  it 
was  the  proper  thing  to  admire  Rubens. 
Still,  there  must  be  other  things  you 
haven't  seen.  Do  change  the  date  of 
your  sailing.  I  will  be  the  most  de- 
voted cicerone  to  you  if  you  will  only 
wait  over  for  the  next  steamer." 
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"He  has  just  come,  and  thinks  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  someljody  he 
knows  to  t(o  about  with,"  tliou^ht  Miss 
Frere.  "As  unselfish  as  usual."  Then 
she  said  aloud  :  "We  have  seen  eveiy- 
thing  excejit  General  Boulanger's  trravc;. 
If  you  would  like  to  engage  in  such  a 
pilgrimage  we  should  be  pleased  to  have 
you  come.  We  will  start  at  halt'-])ast 
ten." 

"Thanks,  I  shall  be  channed.  Bou- 
langer  was  a  two-penny  little  hero.  I 
don't  think  even  the  French  had  much  of 
an  opinion  of  him.  They  needed  some 
figure-head  and  he  was  the  best  they 
could  get.  He  was  always  before  tlie 
footlights,  playing  to  the  gallery.  The 
best  thing  about  him  was  his  regard  for 
Madame  Bonnemain,  and  he  has  given 
a  cheap  flavor  to  that." 

"Why,  how?"  exclaimed  Miss  Frere. 
She  was  quite  amazed  by  Welby's  sud- 
denly developing  views. 

"  Wait  until  you  see  his  grave  and 
what  is  written  on  his  tombstone,"  he 
replied,  laughingl}^ 

The  next  day  was  a  brilliantly  fair 
one,  and  Bnissels  showed  its  affinity 
with  Paris  by  beaming  gayly  in  the 
strong  sun.  They  drove  through  the 
Bois  de  la  Cambre,  and  from  there  to 
Ixelles. 

"You  see,"  said  Welby,  "Boulanger 
felt  as  if  the  game  were  about  up,  and 
he  may  have  felt  that  he  had  handled 
the  situation  rather  tamely  for  a  French- 
man. Then  living  here  was  to  have 
Paris  constantly  recalled.  I  was  in  the 
Cafe  Metropole  last  night.  It  is  a  big 
place  near  the  old  Post-office,  and  the 
garyon  told  me  that  Boulanger  used  to 
come  in  there  of  an  evening  and  drink 
a  glass  of  wine.  He  used  to  ride  his 
black  horse  here  in  this  Bois.  But  there 
was  not  enough  popular  adoration  for 
him,  and  when  Madame  Bonnemain 
went  he  probably  felt  the  loss  most 
keenly.  She  undoubtedly  burned  in- 
cense before  the  little  man.  So  in  a  fit 
of  disgust  he  tried  the  remedy  of  a  bul- 
let, and  doubtless  thought  he  might  be- 
queath a  new  edition  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise  to  the  French  people  by  being 
buried  at  her  side.  It  was  a  footlight 
exit." 

"Well,  the  poor  man  is  dead  and  we 
mustn't  say  unkind  things  about  him," 


said  Miss  Frere.  "Besides,  you  will 
make  us  feel  so  silly,  going  out  to  see 
the  grave  of  a  man  wlio  was  onlv  a 
peevish  suicide  instead  of  a  heurt- 
In-oken  lover,  which  he  may  have  been, 
even  if  he  were  no  hero." 

They  arrived  at  the  cemetery  and 
found  their  way  to  the  grave  of  Boulan- 
ger, which  lies  off  at  one  side.  W<'lby 
watched  Miss  Frere  as  she  read  the  in- 
scription. It  was  l)rief  enougli.  After 
the  name,  time  of  death,  and  age  of  the 
deceased  followed  this  quotation  of  the 
dead  man's  words:  '' Ai-je.  j^u  vivre 
deux  mois  et  demi  mns  toif  " 

"  The  exact  arithmetic  of  that  kills 
the  sentiment,"  said  Welby.  "  Doesn't 
it  ?  It  wasn't  so  flattering  to  the  lady 
that  he  should  have  had  to  take  just 
two  months  and  a  half  to  find  out  how 
much  he  loved  her." 

He  was  surprised  to  see  a  faint  color 
steal  into  Miss  Frere's  face.  It  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  she  had 
been  two  months  and  a  half  away  from 
Robert  Cross,  tiying  to  discover  wheth- 
er she  loved  him  enough  to  many  him. 

"  You  are  a  little  severe  in  your  in- 
terpretation," she  said,  hastily.  "I 
think  it  is  rather  mournful  in  him  to 
have  struggled  through  those  weary 
months  trying,  perhajis,  to  reconcile 
himself  with  life,  and  then,  when  he 
found  that  the  absence  of  the  woman  he 
loved  made  the  world  too  lonely  for  en- 
durance, to  have  come  here  and  died  at 
the  grave  of  his  lost  love.  Poor  man, 
he  must  have  loved  her !  " 

"Well,  I  still  think  that  the  General 
uttered  that  as  a  sort  of  apology  to  her 
a  hientot"  said  Welby.  "But  I  suj)- 
pose  a  woman  always  finds  out  the  con- 
dition of  her  heai*t,  when  love  is  con- 
cerned, more  quickly  than  a  man,  and 
loves  more  strongly." 

"  Really !  "  said  Miss  Frere,  vdih  a 
touch  of  irony  in  her  tone.  "  I  had  no 
idea  you  were  such  a  2:)sychological  ex- 
pert, Mr.  Welby.  Do  you  sjjeak  from 
experience  ?  " 

"Well,  now,  don't  you  think  so?" 
inquired  the  young  man,  in  answer  to 
her  opposition  and  not  to  her  question. 
"  Women  surely  are  quicker  than  mm 
to  feel  things." 

"  You  seem  to  mean  that  as  a  compli- 
ment, so  I  shall  say  nothing  to  disturb 
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your  view  in  the  matter,"  the  girl  re- 
plied. "  Come  I  Let  us  go.  These 
dreadful  bead-work  wreaths  are  enough 
to  keep  one  from  lingering  on  the  spot. 
We  are  all  one  on  that  point,  I  fancy." 
She  was  rather  sdent  on  the  way 
home,  though  AVelby  seemed  to  be  lay- 
ing himself  out  to  be  agreeable.  His 
manner  since  they  had  met  again  in 
Brussels  had  been  much  nicer  than  be- 
fore, and  had  furnished  less  occasion 
for  ^liss  Frere  to  pass  in  her  thoughts 
from  him  to  a  more  worthy  fellow  who 
was  awaiting  in  America  for  her  return 
and 


When  Miss  Frere  went  to  dinner  that 
evening,  a  few  minutes  after  Mrs.  Du- 
pont  had  preceded  her  there,  she  found 
Mr.  Welby  seated  by  her  sister's  side. 
Mrs.  Dupont  at  once  said,  T\'ith  a  cheer- 
ful manner,  "  Annette,  Mr.  Welby  is 
going  over  in  La  Bretagne.  He  heard 
of  somebody  giving  up  a  state-room  and 
he  wired  at  once  and  got  it." 

"  How  jolly  !  "  said  Miss  Frere.  It 
was  a  conventional  rather  than  a  hearty 
approbation  of  Mr.  Welby's  sudden 
move.  If  Mr.  Welby  felt  this,  he  did 
not  show  any  disappointment.  He  was 
more  chii-py  than  usual  during  the 
dinner,  while  Miss  Frere,  on  the  con- 
trary, appeared  a  httle  absent-minded. 
Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Wel- 
by's  comments  on  the  inscription  they 
had  read  on  Boulanger's  tomb. 

On  the  return  voyage  both  she  and 
the  young  man  felt  that  there  was  a 
difference.  Welby  was  with  her  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  had  been  on  the  way 
over.  Miss  Frere  asked  him  on  one  oc- 
casion if  there  was  no  poker  in  the 
smoke-room,  and  he  replied  that  there 
was,  but  that  he  didn't  care  to  play. 
On  another  occasion  she  said  pleas- 
antly :  '*  Have  you  finished  Bourget  ?  " 
He  hadn't,  but  didn't  feel  like  reading. 
Miss  Frere  should  have  felt  flattered  by 
the  fact  that  on  this  retuni  trip  she 
seemed  to  have  won  the  young  man 
from  cards  and  a  French  novel ;  but 
the  conquest  did  not  seem  to  afford  her 
much  pleasure.  She  had  made  a  point- 
blank  request  of  Mrs.  Dupont,  after  they 
had  been  a  day  or  two  out,  that  she 
would  not  leave  her  alone  with  Welby, 
if  it  could  be  helped.     *'  I  don't  want 


the  burden  of  entertaining  him  thrown 
entirely  on  me,  Louise.  You  have 
rather  encouraged  him,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  so  you  ought  to  help  entertain  the 
man." 

To  which  ^Irs.  Dupont  had  said, 
"Certainly,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  it," 
and  had  looked  at  her  younger  sister 
with  an  inquiring  glance.  "  He  seems 
to  me  more  agreeable  than  on  the  trip 
over,  and  then  you  didn't  find  my  assist- 
ance so  necessaiy." 

"  It  is  because  he  is  more  agreeable 
that  I  find  him  less  so,"  Miss  Frere  re- 
phed,  'v\ith  gi'eat  coolness,  vouchsafing 
no  explanation  of  this  paradox. 

Annette  Frere  had  at  first  merely 
felt  that  Welby  was  trying  to  get  up 
a  rather  vigorous  flirtation  with  her. 
And  again,  she  let  her  mind  glance  rest- 
fully  to  the  fact  that  Robert  Cross  was 
too  serious  by  far,  too  sincere,  ever  to 
flirt.  "I  hate  a  man  that  flirts,"  she 
said  to  herself.  She  was  pretty  well 
convinced  that  Mr.  Welby's  value  as  an 
ally  of  Robert  Cross  was  over.  Her 
mind  was  at  rest  and  her  heart,  too. 
The  trip  had  been  a  great  success.  She 
was  in  the  best  of  health,  the  highest 
spints,  and  was  beginning  to  revel  in 
the  sweet  consciousness  of  being  in 
love. 

Was  it,  perhaps,  her  strong  dislike 
for  flirting  which  made  her  somewhat 
resei'^'ed  with  Welby  ?  Yet  he  was  too 
considerately  attentive  and  weU-bred  to 
be  treated  snubbily.  He  persevered  in 
his  devotion,  which  seemed  to  increase 
as  the  voyage  drew  to  its  end. 

And  now,  on  a  lovely  day  of  midsum- 
mer, the  boat  was  making  its  way  up 
New  York  Bay.  As  they  drew  near  the 
pier  Mrs.  Duj^ont  and  her  sister  stood 
at  the  rail  watching  the  gnmy  river- 
front of  the  city.  Mr.  Welby  joined 
them.  Miss  Frere  was  in  excellent  hu- 
mor. Since  the  beginning  of  this  last 
day  she  had  shaken  off  all  her  coolness, 
and  was  as  gay  and  friendly  as  possible. 
The  fact  that  the  opportunity  for  con- 
versation and  sitting  side  by  side  on 
deck  was  now  over  may  have  led  to  this 
relaxation.  But  Mr.  Welby  only  felt 
the  change  without  fancying  such  a 
cause  for  it.  He  showed  his  apprecia- 
tion by  his  OTNTi  greater  gayety. 

As   the   boat   was   making   fast    her 
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hawsers  the  young  woman  scanned  the 
faces  crowded  tof^ether  on  the  pier  for 
the  one  she  hoped  to  see.  After  a  few 
moments  a  hand  waving  a  hat  attracted 
lier  attention,  and  tliere  he  was,  his 
face  bright  witli  wekH)nie. 

"There  is  Robert,"  she  cried,  jo3^ous- 
ly,  waving  lier  liandkerchief  frantically 
in  return.  Welby  quickly  looked  in 
the  direction  of  her  glance,  but  could 
not,  in  the  crowd,  distinguish  the  hap- 
py object  of  Miss  Frere's  interest. 

"  I  sui)pose  it  is  her  brother,"  he 
thought.  "  It's  rather  pleasant  to  have 
someone  here  to  meet  you  on  getting 
back  to  old  New  York,  isn't  it?  "  he  re- 
marked, aloud. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  cried  Miss  Frere,  "  if 
it's  the  right  j^erson." 

It  was  time  to  get  off.  Mr.  Welby, 
when  he  said  "  Good-by,"  added,  as 
he  still  held  Miss  Frere's  hand  :  "  You 
will  let  me  call,  I  hope,  and  continue 
this  ver}'  charming  acquaintance." 

"  Oh,  we  shall  be  charmed  to  see 
you !  "  replied  Miss  Frere,  quite  heartily. 
"  We  go  to  Bar  Harbor  within  a  week 
or  ten  days,  but  you  will  find  us  at 
home  almost  any  afternoon  after  five." 

The  greeting  with  Robert  Cross  was 
too  hearty  and  unconstrained  not  to 
put  that  impatient  waiter's  hopes  at 
the  highest  point.  They  had  enough  to 
do  after  the  first  few  words  of  greeting 
in  getting  the  Customs  officer  to  look 
after  their  luggage,  which  function  was 
expedited  by  the  thoughtful  and  occult 
transfer  of  a  bill  from  Mr.  Cross  to 
that  bluff,  honest  j)erson.  Just  as  their 
boxes  had  been  closed  and  they  were 
ready  to  get  into  the  carriage,  Mr. 
Welby  came  up. 

"  Good-by  again,"  he  said,  cheer- 
fully, "  I  haven't  had  quite  such  good 
luck  in  getting  through  as  you.  One 
of  my  trunks  was  mislaid,  or  some  such 
bothersome  thing.  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again.  A  hien- 
tot." 


"  Adieu,  Mr.  Welby,"  naid  Miss  Frere, 
her  face  and  v(jice  very  joyous  and  full 
of  girlish  vivacity.  "And  (jh,  you  were 
so  good  to  me  on  the  voyage  that  you 
must  let  me  introduce  vou  t(j  iny  fiance, 
Mr.  Cross.     Bol>,  Mr.  Wen>y."  " 

It  was  a  double  shot,  and  the  young 
woman  watched  it  score  with  a  gay 
and  slightly  malicious  inten^st.  Cross 
grasped  Well)y's  hand  with  great 
warmth,  while  si  smile  of  the  intensest 
good  -  nature  lit  up  his  face.  Welljy 
bowed  rather  stittiy,  made  some  con- 
ventional remark,  and  then  said,  with 
a  vigorous  attempt  at  nonchalance, 
"  Well,  I  must  not  detain  you.  (iood- 
morning."  He  quickly  slipped  away 
down  the  })ier,  carrying  himself  very 
straight. 

Bob  turned  his  radiant  face  toward 
the  girl,  who  with  roguish  mirth  in  her 
eyes  and  a  smile  on  her  lips  met  his 
impassioned  gaze  with  a  saucy  boldness. 

"Annette!  Hurry  up  and  get  into 
the  carriage,  or  I  shall  kiss  you  ri;:ht 
here  before  all  these  people,"  he  cried. 
"  But  who  is  Welby  V  " 

"  AVelby  is  a  nice,  agreeable,  selfish, 
dawdling,  well -contented- with -himself 
young  man,  who  reminded  me  of  you 
so  often  while  we  were  away,  and  whom 
I  have  been  so  grateful  to  in  conse- 
quence that  I  have  prevented  him  from 
making  a  j^i'ojoosal  to  me  on  the  wav 
back."' 

With  the  laugh  in  her  voice  and  eyes 
the  girl  stepped  lightly  into  the  car- 
riage, and  Robert  Cross  followed  with 
precipitate  eagerness,  banging  the  door 
to  impetuously. 

Mr.  Welby  never  made  his  promised 
call  ;  and  for  weeks  after  his  return, 
when  anathematizing  himself  as  an  jiss, 
would  add,  as  balm  to  his  wounded 
vanity  :  "  I'm  deuced  glad  I  didn't 
propose  to  her."  And  he  never  will 
know  that  Miss  Frere  saved  him  from 
this  as  a  grateful  return  for  his  having 
been  such  an  allv  of  Mr.  Cross. 
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Accepting  an  honorable  position  under 
the  first  Restoration,  but  declining  others 
more  distinguished,  Chancellor  Pasquier 
remarks  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume 
of  his  "  Memoirs  :  "  "My  sense  of  delicacy 
and  my  (imour-prnpre  enjoyed  that  kind  of 
distinction  which  was  born  of  the  modera- 
tion of  my  desires."  What  a  field  for  the 
intelligent  exercise  of  one's  faculties  is  sug- 
gested by  this  point  of  view  !  And  to  many 
of  us,  I  imagine,  its  existence  is  quite  un- 
suspected. A  sufficiently  long  argument, 
no  doubt,  might  be  had  over  the  compara- 
tive value  as  ethical  agents  of  unrest  and 
renunciation,  ambition  and  content.  Noth- 
ing is  easier  for  some  temperaments  than, 
indolently  and  placidly,  to  arrive  at  the  sin- 
cere conviction  that  most  of  the  grapes  the 
more  active  part  of  mankind  is  perpetually 
reaching  after  are  sour.  The  Chinese — la- 
borious and  diligent  enough  surely  in  all 
things  physical  and  material — are  said  phil- 
osopliioally  to  regard  courage,  often,  as  a 
nuisance.  There  is  high  authority  for  rep- 
rehending the  burial  of  one's  talent  in  a 
napkin.  The  ideal  of  Nirvana  seems  per- 
versely unfruitful  to  the  Occidental,  as  that 
of  St.  Francis  does  to  the  modern,  world. 
Du  sollst  enthehren  is  a  remorseless  mandate, 
against  which  the  spirited  soul  revolts. 
Demosthenes  far  outshines  the  "pruner  of 
hi.s  periods  "  in  the  esteem  of  never  so  prac- 
tical posterity-.  And  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  mistaking  for  something  particu- 
larly elevated  and  ennobling  what  really  is 
the  sensuality  of  supineness. 

M.  Pasquier,  whose  long  life  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally active  one,  would  be  very  far 
from  contesting  this  view.  Still  less  would 
he  underestimate  the  advantages  of  the  at- 


titude of  positive  self-sacrifice  and  abnega- 
tion, without  which,  for  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  at  least,  it  has  been  a  common- 
place that  it  is  impossible  to  "walk  with 
inward  glory  crowned."  The  injunction  to 
be  in  the  world  is  as  authoritative  as  that 
to  be  not  of  it,  and  the  losing  of  one's  life 
to  the  end  of  saving  it  definitely  implies 
activity.  There  is  certainly  nothing  mutu- 
ally exclusive  between  unselfishness  and 
energy,  and  to  say  that  the  secret  of  living 
is  living  for  others  is  not  to  deny,  but  to 
affirm,  in  very  relentless  fashion,  the  neces- 
sity of  efi'ort  and  the  value  of  ambition. 

But,  ethical  and  cognate  considerations 
quite  aside,  there  is  in  the  French  Chan- 
cellor's words  the  suggestion  of  an  aesthetic 
ideal,  the  following  of  which  must  result 
in  an  especially  refined  quality  of  innocent 
and  unreprehensible  pleasure.  And  that  is 
surely  something  of  which  we  stand  in  great 
need  in  America,  at  present.  To  j^lease 
one's  sense  of  delicacy  by  the  moderation 
of  one's  desires  is  a  very  difi'erent  thing 
from  the  lazy  and  listless  abandonment  of 
ambition.  It  appeals  acutely  to  the  critical 
sense.  It  afi*ords  the  intimate  enjoyment 
of  laudable  self-appreciation — 2)lainly  one 
of  the  rarest  sensations  in  the  world.  Really 
to  perceive  that,  whether  the  grapes  are  sour 
or  sweet,  they  are  out  of  one's  reach  ;  to  de- 
sire only  what  is  fit  for  one  (and  one  is  fit 
for  nothing  that  is  out  of  his  reach)  ;  to 
recognize  that  it  is  profitless  to  cry  for  the 
moon,  and  reconcile  one's  self  to  admiring 
her  at  a  distance ;  not  to  gnash  one's  teeth 
because  one  cannot  be  other  than  he  is 
(drive  a  coach,  or  own  a  yacht,  or  write  a 
novel,  or  admire  Wagner,  or  be  black,  blond, 
or  red-haired,  for  example),  but  cheerfully 
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to  acquiesce  in  the  limitations  implied,  af- 
fords a  satisfaction  that  is  very  acute  and 
special.  The  sensation  has  two  great  ad- 
vantages :  it  enables  one  to  savor,  by  the 
sense  of  accurate  appreciation,  what  he  can- 
not attain,  and  also  self-respectfully  to  do 
without  it.  There  is  nothing  abject  about 
the  moral  of  Dr.  Holmes's  "Reflections  of 
a  Proud  Pedestrian."  It  also  releases  much 
of  his  effort  and  faculty  for  what  is  attain- 
able. Discontented  Americans  returned 
from  abroad,  for  instance,  and  yearning  for 
European  flesh-pots  (as  Lot's  wife  yearned 
for  Sodom,  or  as  Adam  and  Eve  for  Para- 
dise, shall  we  say  ?)  would  do  well  to  reflect 
upon  the  solace  of  this  sensation  of  delicacy 
and  distinction.  It  is  within  everyone's 
reach.  But  it  must  be  pursued  as  an  ideal, 
and  not  resorted  to  in  relaxation  for  repose. 


In  all  the  recent  talk  about  woman-suf- 
frage in  the  State  of  New  York  there  has 
been  scarcely  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  it 
would  cost  men  anything  to  give  women  the 
right  to  vote.  The  whole  discussion  has 
turned  upon  the  probable  effect  of  the  ballot 
upon  woman,  and  has  prevailed  almost  ex- 
clusively between  those  who  have  held  that 
it  would  pay  her  to  have  a  vote  and  those 
who  have  held  that  it  would  not.  However 
men  in  general  may  have  pondered  in  their 
secret  hearts,  they  have  had  almost  nothing 
to  say  as  to  whether  it  would  pay  them  to 
let  women  vote.  Representatives  of  some 
few  special  interests  have  had  convictions 
about  it,  and  have  allowed  them  to  come  out. 
The  liquor-dealers,  for  example,  are  gener- 
ally understood  to  feel  that  woman-suffrage 
would  be  detrimental  to  their  business  in- 
terests ;  but  they  are  alone  among  mer- 
chants, so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  in  admit- 
ting that  they  could  not  afford  to  meet 
women  at  the  polls.  The  milliners  are  not 
concerned  as  milliners  ;  they  do  not  fear 
that  suffrage  will  affect  the  feminine  taste 
in  bonnets.  The  dry-goods  men  show  no 
uneasiness.  The  manufacturers  of  infants' 
foods  neither  fear  nor  hope.  Makers  of  bi- 
cycles are  not  especially  hot  for  suffrage,  nor 
are  side-saddle  manufacturers  especially  op- 
posed to  it.  The  average  New  York  man 
does  not  seem  to  feel  that  anything  unpre- 
cedented will  happen  whether  woman-suf- 
frage comes  or  not.    It  does  not  appear  that 


he  apprehends  that  his  vote  will  be  worth 
any  the  less  to  him  because  he  shares  it 
with  a  woman,  or  that  his  liberties  will  be 
restricted,  or  that  the  woman  will  be  any 
less  a  woman  because  she  shares  his  vote. 
Outwardly  at  least  he  has  posed  as  a  spec- 
tator, interested  indeed,  but  bland,  cour- 
teous, and  sympathetic  even  in  his  doubts. 
His  behavior  has  been  a  credit  to  him. 
He  has  shown  scarcely  a  sign  of  dispo- 
sition to  admit  the  existence  or  possibility 
of  any  antagonism  between  the  interests  of 
women  and  of  men.  He  has  not  been  over- 
ready  to  believe  that  it  woukl  be  advantage- 
ous to  women  to  vote,  but  his  attitude  has 
been  that  if  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
them  he  will  not  stand,  in  their  way  ;  and 
while  he  has  not  bound  himself  to  acce^jt 
their  opinion  as  to  the  benefits  of  suffrage 
he  has  certainly  shown  an  unaffected  desire 
to  know  what  their  oiDinion  is,  and  decided 
symptoms  of  a  willingness  to  be  guided  by 
it. 

Appearances  are  not  absolutely  to  be 
trusted,  but  so  far  as  they  may  guide  one's 
judgment,  man  in  New  York  really  does  not 
care  very  much,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  con- 
cerned, whether  woman  votes  or  not.  Cer- 
tainly his  attitude  is  admirable.  It  is  in- 
telligent and  affectionate  and  respectful ; 
and  yet  man  never  assumed  an  attitude 
that  showed  more  conclusively  his  con- 
fidence in  the  authenticity  of  his  commis- 
sion as  Lord  of  Creation.  Even  those  ex- 
cej)tionally  vehement  suffragists  who  de- 
nounce him  as  the  Tyrant,  do  not  scare 
him.  He  is  not  dismayed  at  any  possible 
hosts  of  skirted  voters  that  those  ladies  may 
array  against  him.  He  knows  that  the  bal- 
lot is  but  an  instrument  and  the  voters  are 
but  the  keys,  ^and  he  seems  content  that 
whoever  can  shall  play  what  tune  they  may. 
The  possibility  of  more  keys  does  not  worry 
him,  though  he  has  not  yet  conceded  its 
advisability,  for  he  knows  that  be  they 
many  or  few,  they  will  all  yield  their  most 
effectual  music  to  the  hands  that  are  best 
adapted  to  them.  The  tune,  man  thinks, 
will  be  about  the  same  as  heretofore,  and 
there  will  be  no  sweeping  shiftings  of  per- 
formers ;  but  if  more  notes  will  give  fuller 
or  more  harmonious  music,  for  his  part  he 
seems  ready  to  have  them. 

Such,  and  so  confident,  is  his  attitude! 
The  only  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  occurred 
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to  any  observant  woman  to  satirize  it  in  a 
gentle  essay  on  "A  Certain  Condescension 
in  Males." 


From  childhood  onward,  by  whatsoever 
monitor  crosses  our  path,  we  are  bid  re- 
member that  life  is  real  and  earnest.  Yet, 
surely,  whoever  knows  anything  knows  that. 
An  instinct  of  it  appears  in  those  who  know 
nothing.  Infants  and  idiots — under  some 
such  instinct,  possibly — put  much  earnest 
into  their  play.  The  beggars,  the  vagrants, 
the  pensioners,  of  high  and  low  degree, 
take  life  none  too  seriously,  of  course. 
But  the  instinctive  and  curt  way  in  which 
society  sets  them  apart  shows  that  they 
must  be  an  exceptional  and  comparatively 
small  fraction.  For  most  men  the  law  of 
life  is  the  quite  simple  one  of  work  or 
starve,  and  most  men  learn  it  without  any 
telling. 

Even  to  the  lighter-minded,  or  to  the 
graver- minded  in  their  lighter  moments, 
the  earnestness  and  reality  of  life  are  suf- 
ficiently clear.  In  their  pursuit  of  i)leasure 
they  have  no  thought,  apparently,  of  any- 
thing but  that  ;  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
however,  is  much  less  a  blindness  than  a  re- 
vulsion and  revolt.  The  sense  of  the  re- 
ality of  life  has  grown  too  strenuous,  too 
oppressive,  and  the  man  seeks  a  moment's 
remission  and  oblivion  from  it.  When 
pleasure  runs  into  dissipation  the  moment's 
oblivion  has  merely  been  too  sweet  and  has 
started  an  irresistible  desire  to  prolong  it 
to  a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  and,  finally,  to  a 
lifetime.  Prolonged  it  grows  less  and  less 
of  an  ol)livion,  moreover  ;  and  i^robably  no 
man  has  a  more  torturing,  however  futile, 
consciousness  of  the  reality  of  life  than  the 
roue. 

Too  keen  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  life  is 
the  direct  cause  of  half  its  diseases,  of  half 
its  disasters.  For  while,  under  it,  one 
class  of  men,  in  high  revolt,  fling  them- 
selves into  dissipation,  another  class  de- 
cline into  slavish  submission.  They  allow 
themselves  no  moment  of  forgetfulness, 
real  or  factitious.  All  capacity  for  diversion 
lias  died  in  them.    They  still  eat  and  .sleep 


— moderately — for  nature  requires  that  even 
of  her  machines  ;  the  steam-engine  does  no 
less.  But  of  doing  anything  out  of  pui-e 
delight,  they  have  quite  lost  the  faculty. 
They  are  as  if  in  some  given  moment  they 
had  said,  and  then  had  grimly  adhered  to 
it,  "  What  is  the  use  resisting  ?  Nothing 
is  possible  in  life  but  work." 

If,  instead  of  laying  so  much  emphasis 
on  a  lesson  that  we  can  all  be  left  to  get  by 
ourselves,  our  preceptors  would  only  give 
us  some  effective  guidance  in  confronting 
the  reality  of  life  lightly,  they  would  ren- 
der a  genuine  service.  There  is  where  we 
stand  really  in  need  of  aid.  In  the  sen.se 
of  responsibility,  which  there  is  such  zeal 
to  inculcate,  men  were  probably  never  be- 
fore so  strong  as  they  are  to-day.  A  larger 
number  certainly,  and  probably  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  whole  than  ever  before, 
are  exercising  foresight  and  deliberate  en- 
ergy in  meeting  at  least  the  material  needs 
of  themselves  and  their  families.  The  de- 
gree of  such  foresight  and  deliberate  en- 
ergy is  the  sanctioned  measure  of  our  as- 
cent from  barbarism.  Tried  by  it  alone  we 
show  a  si3lendid  progress.  We  have  mount- 
ed immeasurably — in  business.  But  have 
we  made  a  corresponding  ascent  in  pleas- 
ure? The  form  of  the  barbarities  changes 
a  little,  but  are  not  our  favorite  diversions 
barbarities  still?  Of  course  we  do  not  all, 
when  we  are  going  in  for  a  bit  of  pleasure, 
get  drunk  or  engage  in  any  of  the  grosser 
immoralities  ;  but  we  do  all,  or  very  nearly 
all,  waste  and  squander.  Of  either  our 
time,  or  our  money,  or  our  strength,  or  all 
three,  we  make  for  our  avowed  pleasure 
an  expenditure  that  brings  us  nothing. 
We  do  this  too  not  wholly  unawares.  We 
are  more  or  less  disturbed  over  it  in  our 
consciences,  and  excuse  ourselves  by  say- 
ing, "But  a  man  cannot  be  working  all 
the  time  ;  he  must  have  some  relaxation  ;  ' 
as  if  the  only  possible  alternative  to  work 
were  folly.  The  very  weakness  of  the  jus- 
tification shows  our  need  of  intelligent 
guidance  not  in  gravity,  but  in  gayety.  We 
should  have  over  us  some  strong,  wise  mas- 
ters of  the  revels. 


ENGRAVED   BY   W.    B.    CLOSSON. 
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BENEFICENT  fairy  of  »stliotic 
predilections  could  not  have  ar- 
ranged a  composition  contain- 
ing more  efficient  contrast  and  Ijal- 
ance  than  New2)()rt  presents  in  its 
combination  of  old  and  new,  of  the 
(juaint  and  the  elegant,  pictures(|ue- 
ness  and  culture.  Nowhere  else  does 
fashion  rest  with  such  feathery  light- 
ness on  such  a  solid  2>^<lt!^tal.  The 
mundane  extravagance  gains  im- 
mensely by  being  related,  seemingly 
at  least  and  as  to  ocular  setting,  to 
a  background  of  natural  beauty  and 
grave  d  e  c  o  r u  m .  The  background 
gains  a  little,  too.  The  i)eoi)le  that 
inhabit  it,  addicted  as  they  are  to  olv 
servant  criticism  of  "summer  visit- 
ors," nevertheless  receive  an  electric 
tillip  from  their  contact  with  what  is 
gay  and  joyous  and  no  doubt  Heeting. 
In  spite  of  their  most  conscientious  efforts  they  are  aliected  in  a  way  that 
broadens  their  horizon  in  proportion  as  it  sharpens  their  critical  faculties.  They 
"  size  up  "  the  brilliant  butterflies  that  but  hover  about  the  lovely  town  a  few 
brief  months  in  the  year,  and  in  rather  remorseless  fashion;  but  they  are  justi- 
fiably if  secretly  proud  of  their  opportunities  for  doing  so.  AVliat  other  city 
with  any  pretensions  to  be  a  watering-place  has  any  such  chance  ?  The  whole 
town  is  in  consequence  visibly  braced  up.  The  clerks  in  the  shops  along  Thames 
Street  betray  the  influence  in  their  deportment.  A  higher  standard  of  manners 
than  w^ould  otherwise  obtain  is  universally  apparent.  School-cliildren,  even, 
treat  each  other  with  noticeably  more  decorousness  than  elsewhere.  The  com- 
edy of  societ}'  is  repeated,  in  fact,  in  infinite  and  often  humorous  trituration. 
But  the  result  is  plipasant.  The  hack-drivers  are,  socially  considered,  jjoseurs. 
They  crack  jokes  with  their  fares  if  they  divine  resj)onsiveness,  but  tlieir  self- 
respect  is  still  more  obvious  than  their  conipanionability  ;  the  "old  Newi)orter" 
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is  not  above  showing  the  jolace  to  a 
party  of  negro  visitors  whom  he  di'ives 
down  the  Avenue  with  conspicuous 
good-humor,  but  it  is  his  good-humor 
that  is  the  most  striking  element  of  the 
spectacle.  Even  in  such  extreme  in- 
stances one  perceives  the  effect  of  the 
social  ideal  due  to  the  "summer  ^-isitor." 
On  the  other  hand,  an  imj^artial 
chronicle  must  admit  that  the  moral 
effect  of  a  foreign  body  of  wealth,  leis- 
ui'e,  and  measurable  frivolity  in  an  en- 
vironment of  thrifty  commonj^lace,  such 
as  indigenous  Xe\\-2)ort  for  the  most 
part  is,  has  its  weak  side.  Brought 
up  in  more  or  less  close  contact  with 
and  at  anv  rate  constant  sight  of  the 
attractive  activities  of  so  much  irre- 
sponsible wealth,  the  strictly  Xewj^ort 
peo2:)le — who  once  constituted  a  very 
honorable  and  peculiarly  self-resj^ect- 
ing  community — have  suffered  a  sen- 
sible demoralization.  Not  "  hatred  " 
nor  "  uncharitableness "  has   been  the 


subtle  influence,  with  the  result  that 
"Ne^'j^ort'"  has  come  to  mean  less  to 
them  and  to  others.  The  town  is  still 
— and  may  be  in  the  future  still  more — 
an  interesting  j^lace  to  speculate  about 
as  a  Xew  England  town  of  excellent 
traditions  and  unequalled  attractions, 
but  unquestionably  it  has  lost  some- 
thing of  its  once  very  positive  character 
through  contact  with  ideals  and  exam- 
ples by  no  means  its  own.  Among  the 
shoi>keei:)ers — especially  among  those 
whom  recent  changes  in  "  business 
methods  "  have  rather  relegated  to  the 
business  background — and  among  the 
householders  on  the  streets  leading 
from  Thames  Street  to  what  used  to  be 
called  '•'  the  Hill,"  I  am  sure  one  would 
find  an  echo  of  such  a  judgment. 

At  first  sight  and  to  those  who  take 
but  a  perfunctory  view  of  Xewj^ort  this 
may  seem  of  slight  importance.  But  to 
my  own  mind  that  which  makes  New- 
port what  it  is,  is  the  balance  hitherto 


In   Front  of  the  Casino. 


result    of    this    contact    witli    superior    maintained    between   a   self-resjiccting, 
forces,  but  certainly  '"envy"'  has  had  a    organic,  and  permanent  community  and 


The  Casino  Quadrangle — Morning. 


the  artificial,  decorative,  and  more  or 
less  transitory  element  that  makes  it 
our  chief  waterinf>-place.  If  the  latter 
of  these  forces  withdraws  into  exclusive- 
ness,  which  to  anyone  who  knows  its 
composition  may  easily  seem  ridiculous, 
but  which  may  nevertheless  occur ;  or 
if  the  former  declines  into  vulg-arity  and 
the  loss  of  self-respect  involved  in  the 
bravado  of  self-assertion,  to  which  con- 
stant env}'  of  w^liat  is  quite  beyond  one's 
reach  indubitably  may  lead,  Newport 
as  we  know  it  now  and  have  known  it 
for  years  will  certainly  suffer  a  sea 
change.  In  other  words,  the  future  of 
Newport  is,  one  must  admit,  consider- 
ably complicated  by  the  peril  of  snob- 
bishness, and  snobbishness  of  both  vari- 
eties exemplified  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  The  English  snob,  according  to 
an  acute  observer,  meanly  admires  what 
is  above  him,  the  American  meanly  de- 
spises what  is  beneath  him.     Newport 


undoubtedly  has  its  full  share  of  both 
species,  but  it  has  also,  I  think,  the  un- 
usual advantage  of  sincerely  attaching 
both  to  it,  with  the  consequent  j^ros- 
pect  of  circumventing  each  of  them. 

The  place  is  supposed  to  owe  its 
growth  and  eminence  to  the  summer 
residents.  It  really  owes  these  to  four 
persons — all  of  them  indigenous.  They 
would  nowadays  be  called  "  the  Big 
Four."  Without  their  foresight  and 
realization  of  its  potentialities,  the  citj' 
would  still  be  what  it  was  l)efore  tlie 
war,  when  its  summer  life  was  almost 
altogether  a  desultory  and  caravansaiy 
afi'air.  It  owes  them,  indeed,  more  or 
less  indirectly,  the  summer  residents 
themselves.  Without  their  labor  of 
preparation  and  seduction,  opening 
streets  and  drives,  modelling  estates 
out  of  barren  tracts,  artistically  cutting 
up  the  landscape  into  attractive  lots, 
stimulating    civic  inqirovements,   mak- 
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ing  known  and  ^dsually  exliibiting  the  upon  the  real  Eden  of  America  wherein 
immense  attractiveness  of  the  place  to  to  erect  its  "barbarian  castles"  and 
everyone  who  had  taste  and  money,  display  its  varied  and  leisurely  activi- 
Newport    would   have  been  to-day  far     ties. 

different  in  almost  eveiy  trait  that  now  The  summer  residents  do  not  all  be- 
makes  it  "Newport."  They  found  their  long  to  the  "smart  set,"  it  is  needless 
account  in  the  process,  of  course.  They  to  say.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  any  water- 
were  or  became  capitalists  in  the  course  ing-place  in  the  world  of  anything  like 
of  advancing  the  interests  and  widening  equal  eminence  has  a  summer  pop- 
the  prospects  of  the  town.  And,  natu-  ulation  characterized  by  so  much 
rally,  they  are  now  forgotten.  I  need  elegance  and  refinement.  There  was 
mention  but  one  of  them  ;  but  anyone  long  ago  a  large  nucleus  of  elegance 
who  knows  Newport  well,  or  at  least  and  refinement  in  Newport,  and  it  has 
anyone  who  has  known  it  as  I  have  for  since  growTi  proportionately  with  the 
upwards  of  thirty  3'ears,  will  appreciate  increase  of  those  whom  envy  and  emu- 
what  I  mean  to  intimate  in  querying  lation  have  gathered  around  it ;  but  cer- 
what  the  city  would  now  be  had  it  tainly  for  these  latter  the  way  was  made 
not  been  for  the  intelligence  and  en-  easy  and  its  advantages  indicated  by 
lightened  enthusiasm  of  the  late  Alfred  the  enterprise,  energy,  and  enthusiasm 
Smith,  a  man  of  ideas  and  imagination  of  the  men  I  have  alluded  to.  Some- 
which,  applied  to  anything  more  tangi-  what  mixed  the  summer  population 
ble  and  determinate  than  the  gradual  now  undoubtedly  is.  It  has  grown  so 
evolution  of  the  first  watering-place  in  large  as  to  have  grades  and  classes  of 
this  country,  would  have  given  him  a  its  own.  And  to  judge  from  the  news- 
national  reputation.  One  needs  but  a  papers,  which  scrupulously  record  its 
passing  reflection  upon  the  imagination    doings,  it  has  possession  of  the  iown 

from  June  to  October.  It 
has  certainly  worked  a 
great  change  in  the  sum- 
mer life  of  the  place. 

This  was  always  arti- 
ficial and  exotic,  and  al- 
ways delightfully  so.  But 
the  rise  and  immensely  in- 
creased numl)er  of  great 
fortunes  have  worked 
changes  in  Newj^ort  as 
they  have  evervAvhere  else. 
Less  here,  however,  than 
elsewhere,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  and  certainly  less 
here  than  is  generally  sup- 
loosed.  It  is  a  common- 
place that  the  hotels  have 
been  supjolanted  by  the 
cottages.  The  Ocean 
House  survives  somewhat 
as  a  landmark  and  a  rem- 
iniscence, but  in  obvious 
isolation.  You  can  no 
longer  sit  on  its  broad 
piazza  and  watch  with  in- 
terest the  serried  defile  of 
equipages  —  almost  all  of 
them  readily  to  be  identified.  The  At- 
lantic, the  Fillmore,  and  the  Bellevue 
ly  that   unassisted  it    would    have    hit    are  only  memories,  though  to  anyone 
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and  ideas  of  our  American  "  smart  set  " 
to  assure  him  whether  or  no  it  is  like- 
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who  knew  them  even  in  their  decadence 
and  when  they  no  longer  harbored 
Southern  folk   and  Southern   manners 


I  have  even  met — people  who  preferred 
a  Jamestown  barrack  to  a  Newport  cot- 
tage at  the  same  price,  maintaining  that 


An  Old  Revolutionary  House. 


with  all  the  gayety  and  light  -  hearted 
camaraderie,  characteristically  Southern, 
they  are  charming  memories  still.  Can 
it  be  that  the  hotel  life  of  Xarragansett 
Pier,  for  example,  is  a  fair  reproduction 
of  its  ol<l-time  Ne^^'2^ort  analogue  ?  But 
this  is  a  question  of  only  specula- 
tive interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hotel 
life  has  disapj^eared  in  Newport.  What 
is  curious,  however,  I  think,  is  that  so 
few  people  are  alive  to  the  fact  that 
cottage  life  is  just  as  feasible  for  per- 
sons of  modest  means.  People  go  to 
Jamestown,  on  Conanicut  Island,  every 
summer  and  live  in  the  hotels  that  have 
magically  sprung  up  there  at  prices 
which  would  more  than  enable  them  to 
live  in  Ne^^1)ort  cottages.  Tastes  dif- 
fer proverbially,  and  I  can  fancy — for 


the  life  was  freer  in  Jamestown.  I  dare 
say  it  is  ;  it  is  freer  still  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.  Costume  and  manners  may  both 
be  legitimately  more  iier/Iigeii  than  would 
be  quite  seemly  in  a  denser  i302)ulation 
and  amid  surroundings  that  suggest 
more  decorum.  But  there  are  persons 
to  whom  a  certain  degree  of  decorum 
is  in  itself  pleasant  to  witness  and 
practice,  and  to  these  life  in  Newport 
during  the  season  may  be  as  sinqjle 
as  it  is  in  a  village.  To  such  persons 
the  only  obstacle  to  enjoyment  is  the 
constant  ju'esence  of  an  elaborate  and 
expensive  life  which  they  cannot  share. 
This  has  capacities  for  making  the  en- 
vious and  tlie  feeble  -  minded,  people 
who  have  no  pride  of  tradition  or 
shrewdness  of  philosophy  or  instinctive 
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fastidiousness,  extremely  uubappy,  no 
doubt.  For  others  with  small  means 
the  advanta<]res  of  NewjDort  are  un- 
equalled. The  markets  seem  high- 
priced,  especially  to  a  New  Yorker,  but 
they  are  much  luore  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  low  rents  ;  and  the  con- 
veniences obtainable  at  low  rentals,  due 
to  the  way  in  which  cottage-building 
has  been  speculatively  overdone,  are 
unexampled.  Bathing,  rowing,  sailing, 
driving,  walking,  2)i<^'iJit*king  are  to  be 
had  in  perfection,  under  a  sky  of  in- 
finite delicacy,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
unique  softness,  and  in  an  environment 
of  natural  beauty  and  artistic  distinc- 
tion that  exists  nowhere  else. 

Then  there  is  the  passing  show — the 
social  spectacle.  The  social  spectacle 
as  well  as  the  summer  life  has  greatly 
changed  of  recent  years.  Opening  the 
Ocean  Drive  from  the  end  of  the  avenue 


digiously  disseminated  the  stately  j^ro- 
cession  that  used  to  pass  decorously 
up  and  done  the  Avenue,  turning  at 
Bailey's  Beach  and  at  Kay  Street 
where  the  houses  ceased.  Though  the 
i:)rocession  is  much  augmented  nowa- 
days it  no  longer  j^roduces  the  same 
elfect  as  formerly  and  has,  indeed, 
ceased  to  be  a  procession  ;  the  "  estab- 
lishments," as  they  used  to  be  called, 
are  strung  along  without  cumulative 
effect.  And  owing  to  their  greater 
number  no  one  knows  and  can  gossip 
about  more  than  one  in  three  of  them. 
'•  New2)ort ""  seems  less  condensed  in 
consequence.  Its  old  lovers  feel  a  cer- 
tain lack.  The  procession's  smaiiness, 
too  (an  ejnthet,  by  the  way,  we  should 
not  have  thought  of  using  twenty  years 
ago),  is  now  deej^ly  infiltrated  by  ple- 
beian elements  —  Stewart's,  Hazard's, 
or  other  so-called  "  drags,"  with  their 
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to  the  fort  made  a  great  difference  to    manunoth  loads  of   excursionists  anx- 
it.     Ten  miles  more  of  macadam  pro-    iously  curious  to   see   and   fix   in    the 
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memory  the  mansions  they  have  read 
about  in  the  Sunday  papers,  and  also 
frequently  recurrent  vehicles  of  the 
ultra- shirt  -  sleeved  hourgeoif^ie  of  the 
town  itself,  in  whom  the  desire  of  pa- 
rade has  altooether  outrun  the  capac- 
itv  of  creditablv  attainino-  it.  These 
new  elements  "have  a  good  time,"  in 
our  American  idiom,  and  certainly  no 
place  in  our  democratic  country,  not 
even  Newport,  can  consistently  elevate 
any  ideal  above  that  of  providin^i:  \)eo- 
ple  in  general  with  a  good  time  at  any 
cost  to  the  aesthetic  or  other  sensibil- 
ities of  "the  remnant."  Only,  a  lauda- 
tor temporis  acti  in  thinking  of  New- 
port may,  perhaps,  without  feeling  quite 
a  snob,  make  the  reflection  that  the 
present  situation  is  the  result  of  arti- 
ficial rather  than  of  natural  selection. 

This  overlay  of  nouveUes  couches  is 
obvious  elsewhere  than  in  the  driving 
procession,  of  course,  with  the  result  of 
social  and  political  rather  than  aesthetic 


cheer  to  the  sj^ectator.  The  accursed 
but  convenient  trolley  system  clangs 
and  sizzes  through  erstwhile  sedate 
Spring  Street  and  out  the  wide  e\])anse 
of  elm  -  lined  Broad  Street,  now  cliar- 
acteristically  become  Broadway.  The 
colored  population  has  increased  after 
its  23roliiic  racial  fashion,  and  the  anom- 
aly of  a  barouclie  full  of  darky  dandies 
and  dusky  belles  conducted  by  an  Irish, 
or  even,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  a 
native  Newj^ort  driver  is  a  frequent 
phenomenon.  The  a23palling  excursion- 
ist from  Providence  and  Pawtucket, 
with  his  and  her  j^aj^er  bags  and  odor 
of  i^eanuts  and  ginger-j^op,  infests  tlie 
squares,  the  cliffs,  the  beach,  and  awak- 
ens echoes  with  enjoyment.  The  Irish 
contingent  has  augmented  proj^ortion- 
ally  with  the  African.  The  city  govern- 
ment is  largely  in  its  hands,  with  per- 
haps the  usual  consequence  of  its  own 
prosperity  and  a  deterioration  of  public 
works   in    general.       There    are    larger 
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crowds  of  expectorating  loafers  around 
the  Post-office  and  the  City  Hall.  The 
commercial  traveller,  with  his  samples 
and  his  manners,  is  more  numerous. 
In  fine,  the  city  is  no  longer,  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  in  fact,  composed  of  a  sum- 
mer aristocracy  and  a  resident  bour- 
geoisie,  its  self-respecting  admirers.  It 
has  moved  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  with  similar  results.  And  with  all 
its  changes,  which  the  dilettante  or  the 
lover  of  old  Newport  may  deplore,  it  is 
perhaps  more  pre-eminenth"  than  ever 
the  loveliest,  the  serenest,  and  most 
smiling,  the  most  refined  and  decorous 
civic  en.srmble  that  the  country  pos- 
sesses. 

The  quality  of  the  summer  life  is  its 
elegance,  its  defect  is  its  artificiality. 
It  is  undoubtedly  elegant,  but  its  ele- 
gance is  not  quite  a  natural  evolution. 
It  is  surrounded  with  ease,  comfort,  and 
distinction  not  merely  material,  but 
aesthetic.  Its  stage  is  carpeted  with  the 
loveliest  of  lawns  and  decorated  with 
the  greatest  jorofusion  of  flowers  an}-- 
wliere  to  be  seen.  It  is  characterized 
by  a  great  deal  of  high-breeding,  of  de- 
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coi*um  triumphing  over  frivolity,  of 
taste,  reserve,  and  composure.  A  large 
element  of  it  certainly  is  superior  to 
the  envious  fleering  or  the  obsequious 
flattery  of  vulgarity.  Its  self  -  resj^ect 
is  perfectly  obvious  and  real.  But  one 
would  like  to  see  this  carried  a  little 
farther,  to  the  point,  I  mean,  of  uncon- 
sciousness, of  absolute  free  play.  Self- 
respect  is  admirable,  but  respect  for 
one's  traditions  is  admirable,  also.  The 
Newport  summer  life  has  traditions, 
and  it  should  not  abandon  them  in  the 
chameleon-like  way  characteristic  of  it, 
and  appear  imitative  and  artificial.  It 
is  only  conq^aratively  new,  and  yet  by 
its  rather  systematic  imitation  of  wliat 
is  i:)ositively  old — l)v  its  studied  model- 
ling of  itself  on  English  country  life, 
with  which  it  really  has  but  the  most 
superficial  relations  in  the  world — it 
creates  the  eftect  of  a  reflection  and  not 
of  an  ori^-inal.  In  English  country  life 
the  flowers  make  no  such  disj^lay,  it  is 
true,  but  the  lawnis  are  deejier  'and 
richer,  the  houses  have  infinitely  older 
associations,  and  the  entire  environment 
is  infinitely  more  establislied  and  sedate. 
Why  abandon  our  own  heritage  of  vi- 
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vacity  and  liigh-spirited  decorousness  in 
favor  of  an  exotic,  and  to  us  esoteric, 
ideal  ?  An<^ioniania  is,  perhaps,  not 
conspicuous  in  Newport,  certainly  not 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  tli(!  Kast  ; 
but  in  Newport  it  is  less  excusable  tlian 
elsewhere,  and  its  effects  more  regret- 
table accordingly ;  in  Ne\v2)()rt  more 
than  anywhere  else  with  us  imitation 
by  the  new  thin<^  of  the  old,  failure  to 
insist  on  one's  own  idiosyncrasies,  and, 
as  Arnold  says  of  ritualistic  i^i'i^tices, 
"  vehement  adoption  of  rites  till  yester- 
day unknown,"  seem  to  imply  that  we 
do  not  "know  a  ^ood  thing  when  we 
see  it." 

So   great,   however,   is    the  unifying 


their  withdrawal  from  the  beach,  the 
summer  i)eoj)le  are  certainly  less  in  evi- 
dence  than  tliey  were  formerly.  Tliey 
make  far  less  of  a  spectacle  for  profane 
contemi)lation  and  somewhat  conscious- 
ly and  uneasily,  jicrhaps,  study  exclu- 
siveness,  if  not  seclusion.  They  visit 
among  tliejiisclves  and  liaveteas  and  din- 
ners to  themselves,  quite  as  they  do  in 
their  several  winter  social  circles.  It  is 
l)erfectly  clear  tliat  they  do  not  have 
anything  like  the  good  time  they  or 
their  fathers  and  mothers  used  to  have  ; 
but  that  is  their  attair,  and  is  only 
interesting  as  it  aftects  and  modities 
"Newport."  They  still  come  (nit  (piite 
strong — as  they  are  beginning  to  learn 
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power  of  Newport  that  when  its  sum- 
mer life  appears  in  any  concrete  mani- 
festation one  feels  that  to  inquire  into 
it  is  eminently  to  inquire  too  curiously. 
It  is  true  that  with  the  extension  of  the 
drive,  the  decline  of  the  hotel-life  and 


to  say — at  the  Casino  ;  though  the  Ca- 
sino has  never  paid  for  itself  and  is  a 
monument  to  the  unwisdom  of  its  orig- 
inators' efforts  to  domesticate  an  essen- 
tially foreign  institution.  It  endxxlies 
the    transplanted  fancies   of    the   staid 
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burghers  of  Holland  in  conjunction 
with  the  i^reclilections  of  the  lawn-lov- 
ing Englishman,  and  includes  a  restau- 
rant more  or  less  reminiscent  of  France. 
But  it  has  been  found  to  be  unduly 
costly  and  adjudged  to  have  "  forced 
the  note."  Yet  it  has  weekly  concerts 
and  dances  which  at  all  events  the  out- 
er fringe  of  the  society  j^eople  do  not 
hesitate  to  attend  and  i:)articipate  in, 
and  it  witnesses  one  festival  in  the  year 
to  which  they  contribute  their  jDresence 
with  the  utmost  cordiality — the  annual 
la^^^l  -  tennis  tournament.  There  are 
probably  few  prettier  scenes  than  that 
of  which  this  contest  is  the  centre. 
Perfectly  trimmed  lawns  swept  by  the 
fresliest  and  daintiest  morning  dresses, 
young  men  in  flannels,  rosy  with  health 
and  irresponsibility,  fashion  in  its  freest 
and  least  conscious  manifestations,  the 
mass  of  "  best  people  "  in  their  most 
attractive  inadvertence,  the  rising  seats 
around  the  courts  clad  in  the  most 
refreshing  variety  of  clear-colored  cos- 
tumes pricked  out  with  patches  of 
brilliant  parasols,  the  water-color  note 
everywhere,  as  a  painter  w*ould  say, 
and  the  well-groomed  voung  fellows  in 
the  centre  of  the  composition  ob^'ious- 
ly  exhibiting  both  strength  and  skill — 
make  a  picture  which  for  combined  an- 
imation and  refinement,  both  of  actors 
and  spectators,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
match  anywhere.  Jean  Beraud — or  bet- 
ter still  Eaflaelli  or  Forain — would  find 
it  quite  as  well  worth  fixing  as  Long- 
champ,  though  the  types,  of  course,  are 
less  various. 

Newport  owes,  too,  to  the  summer 
resident,  not  only  a  high  standard  of 
social  life  and  a  decorous  employment 
of  leisure,  but  also  an  aesthetic  ideal  of 
architecture  and  landscape  gardening. 
Architecture  has  perhaps  been  as  much 
travestied  as  illustrated.  The  feeblest 
whimsies  abound.  Refiections  in  frame 
of  reverend  stone  motifi<  are  not  infre- 
quent. The  art  of  building  is  often 
caricatured  in  houses  of  which  the  oidy 
inspiration  is  plainly  the  desire  to  be 
conspicuous.  And  though  some  of  the 
old  houses,  such  as  the  Bareda  mansion 
and  Mr.  AVetmore's  palace,  are  their 
own  excuse  for  being,  there  are  not  a 
few  elaborate  examples  of  exaggerated 
bad  taste  and  worse  <rrammar.     On  the 


other  hand,  such  a  house  as  the  late  H. 
H.  Eichardson  built  for  Mr.  Sherman, 
or  that  of  Mr.  Marquand  by  Hunt,  and 
others  easily  mentioned,  form  a  notable 
leaven  and  rectify  the  eftect  produced 
by  perhaps  the  predominant  inapposite 
sportiveness.  But  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all  of  the  immense  service  to  the  place 
rendered  by  the  summer  resident's  land- 
scape gardener,  who  has  covered  broad 
acres  of  it  with  lawns  and  boscages, 
clumps  of  trees  and  bushes,  heaps  of 
flowery  luxuriance  walled  in  by  privet 
and  buckthorn,  and  has  more  than 
any  other  agency,  except  the  climate 
and  the  natural  lay  of  the  land,  exhib- 
ited the  potentialities  of  elegance  in- 
herent in  these  latter.  A  good  word 
should  be  said,  in  addition,  for  the  way 
in  which — often  an  awkward  and  some- 
what absurd  instiniment  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  —  the  summer  resident 
has  circumvented  the  purely  utilitarian 
and  ignoble  activities  that,  left  to  them- 
selves, would  have  done  their  disastrous 
utmost  to  'STilgarize  Newport,  wholly 
and  dej^lorably  unconscious  that  the 
life  of  the  goose  that  lays  for  them 
such  golden  eggs  is  really  in  peril. 
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The  old  town  may  be  called  pictu- 
resque in  distinction  from  the  general 
jnctorial  effect  that  is  noticeable.  It  is 
full  of  narrow  streets  and  quaint  turn- 
ings ;  little  squares  left  undisturbed  by 
the  march  of  municipal  imjirovements 
within  their  old-time  staid  and  recti- 
linear demarcation  ;  trai:)ezoidal  houses 
built  originally,  it  is  evident,  in  exem- 
plification of  the  sound  princij^le  that 
expression  of  function  is  the  one  thing 
needful  in  architecture  ;  gently  inclin- 
ing gambrels  in  themselves  a  composi- 
tion. But  even  its  streets  and  liouses, 
its  courts,  impasses,  and  docks  have  as 
detail  too  much  character  and  individ- 
ual sap  justly  to  be  termed  the  mere 
material  of  a  picturesque  "whole.  They 
have  none  of  the  indeterminate  and 
huddled  look  of  the  detail  of  Amalfi  or 
Assisi.  They  make  a  harmony  that  is 
sensibly  organic.  They  are  individual- 
ly C[uaint  now  and  then,  without,  how- 
ever, tlie  sharp  accent  that  we  usually 
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associate  with  quaintiiess,  and  the}'  fit 
the  landscape  "  hke  the  j^aper  on  the 
wall."  Some  of  the  narrow  oainbrel- 
roofed  houses  have  gables  that  gaze  on 
the  streets,  on  which  they  often  look,  like 
human  faces.  Cotton's  Court,  AYanton 
Avenue,  and  similar  places,  contracted 
as  they  evidently  are  in  area,  have  an  air 
of  complication  and  variety  that  tempt 
and  Avould  reward  the  exploring  sense. 
Curious  juxtapositions  of  shop,  dwell- 
ing, stable,  warehouse,  and  what  not 
form  incomparable  "nooks."  The  pub- 
lic buildings  are  interesting.  The  City 
Hall,  admired  by  Allston,  is  a  charming 
bit  of  classic,  and  the  State  House  a 
colonial  monument  of  much  dignity 
and  character.  The  jail,  on  Marlbor- 
ough Street,  is  absolutely  delightful  and 
characteristicalty  domestic  ;  there  is  a 
legend  of  its  one  prisoner  once  com- 
plaining because  there  was  no  lock  on 
her  door.  In  all  the  world  probably 
there  is  nothing  like  the  Long  Wharf, 
with  its  succession  of  boat  -  builders' 
shops,  tenements,  ignoble  saloons,  heaps 
of  junk,  sail-boat  moorings  and  floats, 
terminating  in  the  railway  freight  sta- 
tion and  the  steamboat  wharf.  It  is 
hardl}'  changed  within  my  own  recol- 


lection. Deacon  Groffs  succession  to 
James  Hart,  the  boat-builder  and  let- 
ter, in  whose  airy  shop  a  parliament  of 
local  sages  meets  now  as  it  has  for  sev- 
eral decades,  amid  the  shavings  ami 
spars,  the  oars  and  "  tackle,"  to  look 
out  over  the  harbor  and  speculate  on 
the  political  state  of  the  nation  and  the 
social  state  of  the  town,  is  tlie  chief 
variation  I  note,  and  that  is  not  revolu- 
tionary. On  the  hottest  day  there  is 
always  a  breeze  here,  and  much  to  be 
learned  besides. 

Nor  is  there  anything,  I  fancy,  quite 
like  Thames  Street  from  end  to  end — 
the  business  street  of  the  to^^'n — though 
its  banks  and  butcher-sh()2)s,  and  book- 
stores and  flsh-markets,  and  hardware 
and  dry-goods  and  haberdashery  are 
punctuated  and  faintly  diversified  with 
dwellings  now  and  then.  They  have 
been  dwellings  a  long  while,  and  count 
many  generations  of  probably  the  same 
families.  The  subdued  note  of  age,  of 
"  silence  and  slow  time,"  is  distinctly 
audible,  and  vibrates  gently  througli- 
out  the  old  town,  with  its  gray  and 
white  and  green  blinds  ;  but  I  must  ad- 
mit that  of  recent  years  there  has  been 
to  some  extent  an  intrusive  discord  of 
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commercial  modernity  even  licre.  Tlu; 
one-pri(;e  clotliiii^  store,  the  ])ee-liives 
of  liuiiiiiiiiij4'  retail  industry,  and  the 
universal  emporium  are  forei<^n  l)odie8 
in  the  f^eneral  environment  and  contrib- 
ute a  l'orei<^ii  color  to  the  quaint  old 
street — like  an  overflow  of  Fall  liiver 
or  Providence.  But  as  yet  tliey  have 
not  greatly  detracted  from  the  general 
character  of  the  thoroughfare,  which 
is  still  sufficient  to  ail'ord  one  of  tlie 
most  piquant  contrasts  in  the  world,  I 
think,  when  the  drags  and  dog-carts, 
the  broughams  and  phaetons  of  fash- 
ion weave  their  way  along  its  narrow 
length  at  what  it  pleases  everyone's 
humorous  fancy  to  call  the  shopping 
hour.  Thames  Street,  whatever  its 
transformations,  will  indefinitely,  I 
think,  continue  to  perform  its  distin- 
guished function  of  binding  together 
summer  and  winter,  transitory  and 
permanent  Newport  with  a  notable 
welding  force. 

The  Point,  too,  is  a  joart  of  the  old 
town,  and  is  rather  neglected,  which  it 
should  not  be.  It  is  somewhat  inac- 
cessible, and  anyone  who  lives  there  or 
inhabits  the  neighborhood  for  a  summer 
has  need,  perhaps,  of  a  horse  and  trap 
of  some  kind.  But  it  has  its  advan- 
tages and  qualities  of  its  own.  To  be- 
gin with  it  is  very  far  removed  from 
the  artificial  summer  life.  One  may 
live  there  as  much  in  retreat  as  at 
Jamestown.  Land  is  very  clieaj),  and  if 
I  were  tempted  to  "  build  "  in  Newport 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  should  not 
select  some  site  on  the  water's  edge  in 
this  region.  One  could  have  his  fill  of 
still  -  water  bathing,  his  cat-boat  and 
row-boat,  and  a  certain  measure  of 
seclusion  wholly  consonant  with  the 
most  delightful  out  -  of  -  doors  activity 
and  within  easy  reach  of  whatever  is  at- 
tractive in  the  town  itself. 


Ill 


Newport  is  longitudinally  divided 
by  three  main  streets  which  run  north 
and  south.  Following  mainly  the  har- 
bor line  and  projecting  thitherward  its 
many  slips  is  Thames  Street,  where  is 
almost  all  the  business  of  the  town,  ex- 
tending from  the  cemetery,  with  its 
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characteristic  contrast  of  old  and  new, 
the  old  shite  carvinu's  of  wingcil  cheruljH* 
heads  hard  by,  tlic  joint  product  of  La 
Farge  and  St.  Gaudens,  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  liarlxir.  A  few  rotls  uji  the 
hill  Spring  Street,  with  its  prim  h<mseK 
an<l  old  Trinity  and  other  cliurclies, 
l)arall('ls  it,  running  from  just  above  the 
Parade  or  Mail  where  tiie  State  House  is 
south  to  the  ocean.  And  on  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  are  the  nearly  straight 
two  miles  and  a  half  of  Bellevue  Av- 
enue. At  its  north  end  is  the  ronian- 
tic  and  trimly  kept  Jews'  Cemetery, 
celebrated  by  Longfellow,  where  sleep 
amid  flowers  and  cyi)r(sses  Abraham 
and  Judah  Touro  and  other  Hebrews, 
who  amjily  repaid  the  early  toleration 
and  respect  here  extended  to  their  race 
long  before  it  received  them  elsewhere. 
Next  come  residences,  boarding-houses, 
a  little  row  of  lesser  commerce,  the 
Newport  Reading-room — the  club  eu- 
phemistically so-called — the  Bedwood 
Library,  now  a  more  hushed  but  less 
hospitable  bookish  retreat  than  many 
old  Newporters  remend)er  it,  and  Touro 
Park,  where  the  Old  Stone  Mill  stands 
and  a  band  plays  on  summer  evenings. 
Then  a  stretch  of  shops  till  one  gets  to 
Bath  Road,  the  broad  street  leading  to 
the  beach,  the  Casino,  and  the  stiffs 
stark  caravan saiy  of  the  Ocean  House 
just  beyond. 

Here  begins  the  succession  of  cottages 
and  chAteaux  of  the  summer  resident, 
set  wide  apart  in  elegant  lawns  bordered 
with  hedges  and  blazing  with  flowers, 
that  extends  for  a  couple  of  miles  to 
the  sea.  And  the  sloi)e  that  shelves 
gently  eastward  from  the  crest  of  the 
hill  that  the  Avenue  follows  has  also 
within  the  past  few  lustra  (esjiecially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ochre  Point)  been 
covered  with  elaborate  mansions  the 
average  of  whose  pretensions  exceeds 
perhaps  that  of  those  appertaining  to 
the  Avenue  itself.  This  is  the  region — 
the  rough  parallelogram  formed  by  the 
Avenue,  the  dill's  bordering  the  sea  a 
half  mile  or  so  to  the  east,  the  southern 
shore,  and  an  east  and  west  line  from 
about  the  Ocean  House  to  a  point  a 
little  south  of  the  Beach — where  chiefly 
reside  the  summer  })eo])le  wliost^  activi- 
ties the  papers  chronicle  so  coi)iously, 
and  where,  better   perhaps    than    any- 
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where  else,  an  American  may  see  liis 
"young  [and  old]  barbarians  all  at 
2)lay  " — to  recall  Arnold's  application  of 
the  line  to  Oxford.  The  northwestern 
jiart  of  the  city  has  groT\Ti  greatly  also 
of  recent  years,  and  is  covered  with  cot- 
tages of  modest  cost  and  considerable 
architectural  character.  Past  the  Beach 
is  another  district  whose  houses,  some 
of  them  ample  and  elaborate,  stand 
in  notable  isolation  amid  rural  fields, 
then  Paradise  with  its  farm  -  houses, 
ponds,  junipers,  and  gray  rocks,  the 
Second  Beach,  and  finally  Sachuest 
Point,  which  brings  one  to  the  Seacon- 
net  Biver  and  the  verge  of  Ne-svport. 
All  around  here  and  north  from  the 
town  proper,  delightful  drives  lead 
out  into  the  island  itself.  Six  miles 
out  is  the  Glen,  an  almost  artificial  ar- 
rangement of  romantic  nature,  driving 
whither  one  may  stop  at  Mrs.  Durfee's 
for  tea  and  waffles,  and  enjoy  a  tini- 
ly  English  interior.  Then  there  are 
Pebbly  Beach,  with  its  unexplained 
geological  conformations,  and  roman- 
tically situated,  cool,  and  cosey  St. 
Marys  Chapel,  and  Vaucluse  and  its  de- 
serted close,  eloquent  in  reflections 
such  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has  crystallized 
in  his  incomparable  "  A  Forsaken  Gar- 
den ;  "  and  no  end  of  cpiaint  cross-roads 
and  long  vistas  beneath  overhanging 
ehns  or  between  trim  poplars — the 
whole  greatly  vivified  and  highly  col- 
ored by  the  local  inhabitant,  with  his 
sturdy  and  salient  characteristics,  loung- 
ing in  front  of  country  stores  and  post- 
offices,  or  jogging  past  in  his  open  wag- 
on, smiling  the  while,  with  good-nat- 
ured cynicism  at  any  exuberance  you 
and  your  party  may  exhibit. 

To  go  back  to  the  to^s^Ti  itself,  is 
there  anything  in  the  world  like  the 
two  miles  and  more  of  the  Clilf  Walk  ? 
Setting  out  from  the  Beach  the  sea  is 
on  one's  left,  its  near  shallows,  "with 
green  and  j-ellow  sea- weed  strewn,"  and 
beyond  its  stretch  of  varying  blues  and 
purples,  the  long,  graceful  reach  of 
Easton's  Point,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
solitary  cottage  stands  sentinel,  and 
shimmering  in  the  more  distant  haze 
the  shore  of  Seaconnet  and  its  neigh- 
boring rocky  islets  around  which  the 
breakers  are  flashing  in  foam.  On  the 
right  of  the  path,  which  undulates  along 


its  edges  and  rises  and  falls  with  its 
rolling  unevenness,  extends  that  suc- 
cession of  la^NTis  which,  more  than  any 
other  feature  perhaj^s,  sets  the  pitch  of 
Xewjoort's  elegance.  In  these  smooth 
expanses  of  soft  green  glowing  with 
unexamjDled  profusion  of  aristocratic 
flowers,  the  art  and  nature  of  the  place 
meet  in  effective  fusion.  So  elegant  is 
it  all  that  one  fails  to  note  how  high 
and  rugged  are  the  cliffs  themselves,  the 
highest  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape 
Ann  to  Yucatan.  On  a  day  of  storm, 
with  the  waves  driving  in  from  the  ocean 
and  beating  angrily  against  them,  they 
are  more  impressive  ;  but  they  are  al- 
ways picturesque  and  make  a  striking 
dividing  line  between  the  sea,  wherein 
the  forces  of  nature  are  always  visibly 
at  play,  peaceful  or  turbulent,  and  the 
broad  shelf  of  land  which  the  hand  of 
man  has  moulded  and  decorated  with 
the  most  cultivated  art.  Curious,  is  it 
not,  that  certain  proprietors  of  the  vil- 
las to  which  these  lawns  appertain 
should  have  tried  by  eveiy  means  to 
circumvent  the  undoubted  riparian 
right  of  all  the  world  to  follow  this 
unequalled  path  at  its  will,  provided 
trespass  be  avoided  ?  They  are  new- 
comers, one  infers,  to  New[)ort  at  any 
rate,  if  not  to  id  omne  genus,  for  a  j^ro- 
longed  submission  to  Newport  influ- 
ences could  hardly  fail  to  modify  the 
Hyrcanian  hearts  and  Boeotian  brains 
to  which  in  such  circumstances  as  these 
monopoly  could  suggest  itself. 

Beyond  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Cliff  Walk,  and  extending  westward  to 
Castle  Hill  (whence  one  may  see  the 
fringe  of  hotels  and  cottages  that  com- 
pose Narragansett  Pier)  and  Fort  Ad- 
ams, stretches  out  the  charming  re- 
gion known  of  old  as  Price's  Neck — 
variegated  with  ponds  and  embay- 
ments,  hill  and  dale,  rock  and  marsh, 
and  skirted  and  reticulated  with  the  fa- 
mous Ocean  Drive  and  its  tributaries. 
The  Ocean  Drive  is  the  finest,  I  think, 
in  the  world  ;  at  least  to  my  own  taste 
its  mingling  of  stimulus  and  suavity, 
its  alternations  of  wildness  and  culture, 
its  invigorating  iodine-laden  breezes, 
the  sedative  softness  of  its  mists,  the 
2)iquant  aroma  of  its  huckleberry 
bushes,  the  infinite  variety  of  its  "  ef- 
fects,"   combine    to    produce    an    im- 
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pression  to  which  tliat  left  hy  the  Cor- 
nice from  Nice  to  Genoa  is  a  shacht 
saccharine  and  monotonous.  This  and 
the  Paradise  country  are  the  re^-ions 
that  appeal  most,  perhaps,  to  the  few 
landscape  painters  who  have  had  the 
sense  to  appreciate  that  in  Newport 
they  had  but  to  reproduce,  whereas 
elsewhere  the  heavy  burthen  of  origi- 
nation is  laid  upon  them.  Mr.  La 
Far^i^e  is  a  notable  excej^tion,  by  the 
way  ;  and  curiously,  thus,  it  is  the  most 
imaginative  of  our  painters  who,  almost 
alone,  has  illustrated  the  most  picto- 
rial landscape  that  w^e  have.  The  Neck 
has  been  greatly  changed  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  some  fastidious  spir- 
its who  are  displeased  with  any  intru- 
sion of  man  into  the  realm  of  nature  (I 
should  greath'  like  to  know  if  Mr.  La 
Farge  were  among  them  in  this  in- 
stance), have  esteemed  it  "destroyed." 
The  change,  at  all  events,  is  at  the  charge 
of  the  summer  residents.  To  me,  I  con- 
fess, it  is  to  be  charged  to  their  credit. 


IV 


Another  effect  of  the  evolution  of 
the  summer  resident  as  an  important 
and  controlling  class  has  been  the  trans- 
formation— I  was  about  to  say  the  de- 
struction— of  the  Beach.  The  Beach  is 
no  longer  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
"  bathing  hour,"  with  all  its  characteris- 
tic features,  has  dej^arted.  You  may 
bathe  at  any  hour  when  you  can  find  a 
"house,"  but  it  is  no  longer  fashionable 
to  bathe  at  all.  There  are  a  few  private 
houses  sometimes  occupied,  and  at 
Bailey's  Beach  others  w4iose  owners  use 
them  very  constantly,  but  the  bathing 
at  the  Beach  as  a  feature  of  social  sum- 
mer life  is  over.  The  carriages  do  not 
come  dow^n  and  draw  up  on  the  sand  to 
watch  the  bathers.  The  place  is  no 
longer  a  rendezvous  both  for  bathers 
and  spectators,  as,  say,  the  pJafje  at 
Trouville  is.  "  Society  "  has  abandoned 
it,  and  in  general,  probably,  confines 
itself  to  "tubbing."  The  philosophic 
lover  of  Newport  must  recognize  the 
change  as  inevitable,  no  doubt,  but  the 
sentimentalist  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
gret it.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
asking  too  much  of  the  summer  people. 


to  preserve  in  this  respect  the  Bimplic- 
ity  and  really  democratic  r  1. 
which  they  evinced  befcjre  they  I 
consciously  so  much  of  a  force  as  to  be 
uneasily  careful  with  re;/ard  to  even 
chance  companionsliip.  And  it  must  )je 
confessed  that  of  late  years  the  Bea<-h 
has  Ijeen  invaded  by  ])e()ph-  with  whom 
fastidiousness  may  excuHa]>ly  hud  it 
disagreeal)le  to  mingle.  On  Sundays  it 
is  given  over  to  excursionists  and  ser- 
vants, as  was  quite  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, of  course,  with  the  increase  of 
Newport's  general  popularity  and  its 
facilities  of  access  by  rail  and  water. 
But  even  on  week-days  it  has  "  devel- 
oped "  immensely  in  a  popular  direc- 
tion. "  Pavilions  "  that  recall  Coney 
Island  more  than  old  Newport  have 
arisen,  and  the  aroma  of  chowder  per- 
vades them.  The  travcllin<^  photog- 
rapher sets  up  his  shanty.  AVrapping- 
paper  abounds,  and  "  lunches "  are 
surreptitiously  munched.  The  sunshine 
and  salt  air  minister  to  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  nundjer.  Of  the 
"best  people"  in  general,  only  those 
who  find  the  bathing  hygienic  or  posi- 
tively pleasurable,  enter  the  water,  and 
only  their  immediate  friends  attend  jind 
observe  them.  Still  I,  for  one,  cannot 
help  thinking  that  things  might  have 
been  different  but  for  the  society  fiat 
that  bathing  was  to  be  considered  un- 
fashionable, and  that  the  fiat  itself  rath- 
er unnecessarily  preceded  any  real  occa- 
sion for  it.  Certainly,  were  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  Beach  appreciated 
as  are  those  of  the  European  water- 
ing places  whose  summer  population 
is  both  popular  and  select,  they  would 
be  utilized  instead  of  neglected.  They 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  une{|ualled. 
There  is  but  one  natural  disadvantage. 
The  Beach  fronts  southward,  and  after 
a  storm  gets  more  than  its  due  propor- 
tion of  seaweed  ;  and  seaweed  is  a  dis- 
tinct discount  upon  the  pleasure  of 
bathing.  Otherwise  it  is  luirivalled. 
It  is  absolutely  safe.  It  shelves  in  the 
gentlest  gradation.  The  water  is  al- 
ways warm.  Even  at  hiudi  tide  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  carriages.  The 
dunes  are  high  enough  to  afford  pro- 
tection from  the  wind  when  it  hai>i)ens 
to  come  from  the  north.  It  is  a  mile 
in  extent  and  affords  a  driving  prome- 
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nade  at  low  tide  of  almost  unique  exhil- 
aration. The  "  scene  "  is  invariably 
animating.  Indeed,  it  must  not  be  suj)- 
posed  that  in  finding  excuses  for  the 
"best  people's"  recent  neglect,  one 
really  quite  acquits  them  of  stupidity  in 
the  matter — only  in  speaking  of  most  of 
their  characteristic  manifestations,  one 
is  naturally  more  interested  in  explain- 
ing them  than  in  speculating  about 
their  inteUigence  and  tact.  There  are 
plenty  of  j^eople  who  bathe  daily  in  the 
season  at  the  Beach,  and  have  done  so, 
they  and  their  fathers  and  mothers,  for 
more  seasons  than  most  of  the  now 
prominent  summer  residents  can  count, 
and  who  get  along  very  well  both  with- 
out the  old  confraternity  and  with  the 
new  popular  element,  with  whom  visual 
association  only  is  necessary,  and  that 
in  general  more  interesting  than  dis- 
quieting. But,  of  course,  the  number  of 
persons  in  any  community  whose  breed- 
ing is  sufficiently  sound  to  give  them 
a  sense  of  security  in  such  matters 
is  comparatively  limited,  and  however 
philosoj^hic  they  are  in  this  instance,  I 
fancy  they  will  welcome  the  formal  so- 
cial re-estabhshment  of  the  Beach,  even 
at  the  exj^ense  of  the  social  differentia- 
tion by  which  this  maybe  accompanied. 


For  rheumatic  and  respiratory  mal- 
adies there  are  no  doubt  better  cli- 
mates than  that  of  Newport,  and  there 
are  others  whose  tonic  properties  are 
greater.  But  the  Newport  climate  is 
balm  to  those  manifold  temperaments 
that  are  consciously  or  unconsciously 
threatened  with  any  manner  of  nervous 
valetudinarianism.  It  is  a  poultice  to 
the  nei-^X'S,  an  anodyne  to  irritability,  a 
sedative  to  excitement,  and  an  assuage- 
ment of  exhaustion.  It  not  only  per- 
forms the  important  function  of  keep- 
ing the  skin  moist,  but  it  is  balm  to 
the  tired  mind.  Arriving  from  New 
York  in  the  early  summer  morning,  tlie 
sensation  of  relaxed  tension,  of  bein^ 
swathed  in  soft  salt  dampness,  of  breath- 
ing the  innmriir  of  iodized  air,  is  syba- 
ritic. One  proceeds  to  sleep  like  and 
long  and  often  as  a  child.  One  may 
almost  speak  of  quaffing  deep  draughts 


of  dreamless  repose.  And  in  ensuing 
days  the  blessedness  of  having  fatigue 
assail  only  the  j^hysique  and  spare  the 
faculties  is  unspeakable  ;  one  is  tran- 
quilly instead  of  feverishly  alert. 

There  are  "  dog  days,"  of  course. 
From  July  2oth  to  September  1st  ex- 
ertion is  profitless  and  energy  mis- 
placed. The  fog  that  drifts  in  from 
the  southeast  and  struggles  with  the 
sun  vainly  in  the  morning  and  victori- 
ously in  the  late  afternoon  complicates 
abnormally  any  unusually  high  tem- 
perature. It  does  not  last  long  and 
oftenest  is  condensed  by  the  's^ind's 
shifting  to  noiiheast  into  cooling  down- 
pours that  one  enjoys  from  piazzas,  the 
dripping  trees  and  damp  fragrance  of 
everything  having  a  distinctly  tonic 
effect.  Still  it  is  in  July  and  August 
that  the  lotos-eating  which  the  soft  cli- 
mate and  insular  atmosphere  make  an 
almost  universal  habit  in  Newport  most 
prevails.  The  segreto  per  esser  felice  is 
not  really  in  "  a  smiling  mistress  and  a 
cup  of  Falernian " — it  is,  to  anyone 
who  has  ever  eaten  of  this  ambrosia, 
in  the  lotos  of  Newport.  More  than 
anywhere  else  there  are  days  here  "  al- 
ways afternoon,"  days  on  which  one  may 
even  with  a  sense  of  elation  that  ex- 
ceeds that  of  virtue  forget  what  else- 
where is  duty.  The  most  prosaic  sub- 
mit to  the  sj^ell  of  the  place.  Everyone 
is  physically  lazy  without  suffering  men- 
tal stagnation.  A  larger  proportion  of 
Newport  boys  return  to  the  place  of  their 
nativity,  probably,  than  is  true  of  any 
other  even  New  England  town — dra\NTi 
back,  after  no  doul)t  often  futile  vicis- 
situdes in  the  exterior  world,  by  the 
loadstone  of  its  subtle  attractiveness. 
No  one  once  inoculated  witli  its  serene 
and  searching  charm  ever  thoroughly 
recovers  his  inde2:)endence,  I  think. 
His  energy  may  be  sapped  by  it,  but 
his  spirit  is  sootlied  and  for  him  the 
l)attle  of  life  is  won  by  avoiding  profit- 
less engagements  and  temjDering  one's 
ambitions. 

But  more  potent  even  than  the  ca- 
ressing climate  in  its  effect  on  a  deli- 
cate iv  or£2:anized  sensorium  is  tlie  New- 
port landscape — its  aristocratic  lines, 
its  elegant  expanse,  its  confident  high- 
l^red  air  as  it  lies  stretched  out  in  the 
sunlight  or  yields  itself  to  the  soft  en- 
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folding  of  sea  inist.  I  remombor  a  New- 
port lady  writing"  from  Athens  itself  to 
her  little  nephew  at  home,  "  Don't  you 
think  it  is  a  piece  of  f^ood  fortune  to 
live  in  the  most  beautiful  place  in  t\w 
world?"  and  share  her  sentiment. 
Everytliin<2^  is  pictorial ;  every  series  of 
objects  is  an  ensemble ;  the  vista  in  any 
direction  exceeds  the  interest  of  the 
purely  picturescpie  —  the  pictures(]ue 
with  its  crudity,  its  fortuitousness,  its 
animated  and  uneasy  helter  -  skelter. 
Nature  here  is  conscious — by  com2)ari- 
son  with  much  of  our  American  land- 
scape, infinitely  developed.  Slie  is  ele- 
gant and  reserved  as  well  as  suave,  and 
smiles  at  one  with  patrician  softness 
and  delicate  sympathy,  as  who  should 
say,  "  To  enjoy  me  depends  a  good  deal 
on  yourself."  At  the  crest  of  a  j-ellow- 
green  elevation,  variegated  with  browns 
and  shaded  with  cool  grasses,  the  gran- 
ite elbows  itself  gracefully  out  of  the 
earth  and  warms  itself  in  the  moisture- 
tempered  sunshine.  A  white  cloud 
rests  affectionately  on  it,  as  you  look  up 
from  the  hollow,  truly  Titianesque  in  its 
depth  of  fulness.  The  sky  at  the  hori- 
zon is  a  light  blue,  like  a  child's  sash. 
Streaks  of  vapor  are  spun  across  the 
zenith  toward  which  the  blue  deepens 
into  sapphire.  The  beach  is  white — 
white,  however,  over  which  every  tint 
plays  in  opaline  iridescence.  Berke- 
ley's rock  stretches  out  purple,  sage,  and 
olive,  toward  the  sea.  The  white  sand 
dunes  are  crested  with  yellow  sedge. 
Black  rocks  jut  out  on  the  sea  hori- 
zon. The  afternoon  curtain  of  gray 
shadow  gradually  descends  in  front  of 
the  Purgatory  ledge.  Five  or  six  dark 
dots  of  bathers  (there  is  no  "  hour  "  for 
bathing  at  the  Second  Beach)  move 
about  in  the  ripple  of  the  gently  dis- 
solving breakers.  A  wreath  of  children 
is  iTinning  along  the  damp  sand  that 
fringes  the  ebb  and  flow,  starting  the 
sandpipers  from  tip-toeing  into  brief 
flight.  Seaweed  carts  drawn  by  oxen 
and  horses  are  hauling  away  their  drip- 
ping loads  at  the  other  end  of  the  two- 
mile  crescent.  The  clouds  are  violet  at 
the  north  horizon  and  white  overhead, 
and  long,  graceful  lines  of  shore  frame 
the  ever-changing  blue-green  of  the 
ocean  on  two  sides  of  the  triangle  of 
which  the   sky  forms  the  third.     Back 


from  the  l>eac]i  is  "Paradise" — but  in- 
deed jjaradise  is  all  ar<)un<l  one. 

Or  take  a  July  morning  <lown  at  Bail- 
ey's Beach,  at  the  end  of  the  Avenue 
and  the  l)eginning  of  the  Ocean  Drive. 
The  sun  ilhimines  every  cranny  of  the 
rocks.  Al)ove  them  are  slopes  covered 
with  bright -green,  shiny  huckle})erry 
l)ushes,  and  Ijeyond  a  little  grove  (if  ar- 
tistically placed  i)ine  sajilings.  Over 
the  hill  is  an  elaborately  ])i<tures<ju«* 
house.  Seaward  the  sand  glistens  and 
sparkles,  wet  from  the  spray,  the  water 
folding  itself  over  it  in  nai'iow  li<'nis. 
The  rocks  are  seanuMl  and  sj)<)iigilicd  and 
accented  with  gold-brown  seaweed,  an«l 
their  own  local  color  runs  the  gamut 
from  brown  with  pinkish  tints  to  cool 
gray,  from  fawn  and  mauve  to  pearL 
Above  are  the  constant  Titianescjue 
clouds,  overflowing  with  opaline  etl'ul- 
gence.  A  bloom  of  gray  Timothy 
furze  rests  on  the  deeper  green  of  the 
splotches  of  grass.  The  varied  blue 
and  green  of  the  water  whose  wimples 
are  winking  in  the  sun  ranges  from 
cobalt  to  malachite.  Sj)outing  Rock  is 
booming  melodiously  nearby.  A  couple 
of  six-year-olds  in  fresh  light  blue  cam- 
bric dresses  are  climbing  an  adjoining 
acclivity,  showing  in  delicate  contrast  of 
values  against  the  green  and  gray  hill- 
side. Around  all  and  unifying  every- 
thing the  moist  New^^ort  air  tones  an«l 
centralizes  into  a  true  picture  the  vari- 
ous objects  that  it  makes  contribute 
to  a  harmonious  color  composition. 

What  is  especially  characteristic  of 
the  Newport  landscape  is  the  co-oj)era- 
tion  it  demands  in  the  beholders  ap- 
preciation. It  appeals  to  one's  alert- 
ness, rather  than  to  a  lazy  receptivity. 
You  miss  its  quality  entirely  if  your 
own  faculties  are  not  in  a  state  of  real 
activity.  This  does  not  exclude  com- 
posure or  imply  excitement.  There  is 
nothing  keyed  up,  nothing  especially 
exhilarating  in  the  soft  air  and  suave 
prospect  stretching  out  in  every  direc- 
tion wherever  one  may  be.  Only,  still 
less  is  there  any  enen-atiou,  any  relax- 
ing somnohmcv  inviting  to  the  /a?-  ni- 
ente  state  of  the  mind.  One's  soul  is 
distinctly  "  invited,"  not  soothed  in  any 
narcotic  sense.  The  ap])eal  of  the  place 
is  to  an  intelligent  rather  than  a  j)ure- 
ly  sensuous   appreciation.     You    know 
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■why  you  like  it,  Tvhy  it  charms  and  wins 
you,  why,  indeed,  it  takes  a  neyer-to-be- 
disengaged  hold  on  the  very  fibre  of 
your  affections,  why  you  remember  and 
regret  it  on  Lake  Geneya,  in  Venice,  in 
Sorrento,  why  and  how,  in  a  word,  it  is 
beautiful. 


VI 


Newport  Harbor  is  one  of  the  best 
roadsteads  in    the   world,   being   land- 
locked, easy  of  access,  and  haying  no 
bar.     But  its  utilitarian  adyantages  are 
slight  in  comj)arison  with  its  aesthetic 
attractiyeness.     It  is  not  mereh^  one  of 
the   most,   but,   I    think,    from   what   I 
baye  heard  and  seen,  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  world's  harbors.     Of  course, 
such  an  oj)inion  is  largely  a  matter  of 
taste,   and  a  loyer  of   Newport,  so  far 
from  dissembling  his  partiality,  is  in- 
clined to  profess  it.     There  are  doubt- 
less enchanting  fjords  in  Norway,  and 
reef-protected   stretches  of  loyely  pur- 
ple  water   m    the    tropics  ;    there    are 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  whose  beauties  no 
amount  of  cockney  admiration  can  ren- 
der commonplace,  and  the  blue  reaches 
around  the  Piraeus  and  Phalerum  and 
Salamis.     There  are  Constantinople  and 
the  Golden  Horn,  and  so  on.     So  far  as 
my   own   experience     goes,    the    water 
view  from  the  Athenian  Acropolis  giyes 
one  the  nearest  approach  to  the  sensa- 
tion    produced   by   Newport     Harbor. 
Arriying  at   the  Piraeus   from   Naples, 
the  Italian  drop-curtain  seems  to  haye 
lifted  and  disclosed  a  scene  of  natural 
beauty,  in  whose  presence   one's  mem- 
ory of  the  Vesuyian  Bay  is  that  of  an 
exotic  and  artificial  aspect.     ^Tien  the 
sensitiye  trayeller  awakes  after  a  night 
on   the    Sound   boat,    now   moored   to 
Long  Wharf,  and  notes  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  the   placid  prospect  before 
him,  as  the  summer  sun  comes  up  oyer 
the  gray  roofs  and   green   trees  of  the 
town,  and  reyeals  the  beautiful  Rhode 
Island   Harbor   and   its    refined    land- 
scape enyironment,  he  feels,  to  be  sure, 
that  his  eyes,  which   closed    the  night 
before  on  the  actual  world,  are  opening 
on  the  delectable  phenomena  of  fairy- 
land itself.     Yet,  the  sense  of  contrast 
once   oyercome,  the  impression   of  the 
scene    is    curiously   like    that    of    the 


Athenian  Harbor.  There  is  the  same 
commingled  softness  and  freshness,  the 
same  brilliancy  combined  with  suayity 
of  color,  the  same  gray-green  enyelope 
thinly  overlaying  the  same  stony  geolog- 
ic structure,  the  same  absence  of  trop- 
icality  on  the  one  hand  and  presence  of 
exquisiteness  on  the  other. 

Newj^oi-t  Harbor,  howeyer,  is  too  ac- 
tively characteristic  for  even  the  least 
fanciful  comparisons.    As  day  advances 
it  becomes  a  busy  as  well  as  a  beauti- 
ful scene.     The  whai-ves  that   jut  out 
into  it,  covered  with  piles  of  lumber  and 
(piquantly)  heaps  of  junk,  do  not  attest 
great  commercial  agitation.     But   the 
Conanicut  ferry-boat  issues  at  regiilar 
intei'vals  from  her  slip,  the  Fort  Adams 
and  Torpedo  Station  and  Coaster's  Har- 
bor launches  ply  back  and   forth,  the 
Wickford  and  Narragansett  Pier  boats, 
and  ail  ever-increasing  number  of  ex- 
cursion steamers  from  Providence,  Bris- 
tol, Fall  River,  Rocky  Point,  and  Block 
Island    churn    their    way    among    the 
yachts  and  trading-schooners  at  anchor, 
and  the  fleet  of  cat-boats  gliding  breez- 
ily hither  and  thither  in  all  directions, 
but  plainly  without  specific  destination 
and  following  courses  laid  by  the  fancy 
of  absolute  leisure.     The  sense  of  Hfe 
and  activity  is  omnipresent.     The  air 
is  salt  and  full  of  savor.     Lobster-pot 
buoys  bump  against  a  passing  keel  and 
bob  in  its  wake.     Fishermen  with  short 
briar  pipes  and  sou'westers  lean  lazily 
against  the  tillers  of  their  boats  com- 
ing in  from  "  outside  "  laden  with  the 
day's    catch.       "  Naphtha  boats  "    spin 
along  with     incredible    speed,    puffing 
stertorously.     Beyond  Goat  Island  lies 
one  —  or   two    or   five — of   the    White 
Squadron,   spick- span  in   the  sunlight. 
Up  at   Coaster's  Harbor  the  boys  are 
drilling  on  the  slope  to  the  music  of  a 
brassy  band   heard   faintly  across  the 
stretch  of  water.     The   "  wash  "  of  the 
Richmond  flutters  aloft.     A  crack  cut- 
ter shoots  by  leaning  over  like  a  skater, 
and  skimming  the  smooth  water  like  a 
sea-gull. 

Sensations  are  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
connoisseur  doubtless  has  his  prefer- 
ences. For  myself  I  know  no  sensu- 
ous beatitude  equal  to  that  to  be  real- 
ized in  the  stern-sheets  of  a  cat-boat  in 
Newport   Harbor  of  a   bright   August 
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afternoon.  It  is  so  exquisitely  pois(;(l 
between  anodyne  and  excitant.  You 
must  know  how  to  '*  sail  a  boat,"  and 
though  no  great  seanianshii)  is  implied 
in  the  conipcitciit  inanaf^enicnt  of  a  cat- 
boat,  in  which  it  is  said  only  a  lubber 
or  an  expert  navigator  evt^r  conies  to 
grief,  there  is  enough  of  the  unexpe(;ted 
to  be  considered  to  demand  constant 
attention.  A  reasonably  sjnrited  horse 
requires  less  of  his  rider,  when  you  re- 
member the  number  of  extraneities  to 
be  looked  out  for  in  a  populous  harl)or, 
to  say  nothing  of  wind  and  weather  ec- 
centricities. You  may  have  a  party  or 
not,  but  with  your  hand  on  the  tiller, 
even  in  the  serenest  sailing  it  is  the 
boat  and  the  environment  that  furnish 
the  acutest  pleasure,  to  anyone  of  philo- 
sophic years  at  least. 


VII 

In  winter  the  town  is  still  unique. 
The  wealth  of  leafage  has  disappeared 
and  the  multitude  of  trees  is  even  more 
noticeable  in  its  bareness  than  in  its 
clothed  estate.  It  counts  less  as  a  rest- 
ful and  mysterious  mass  and  emphasizes 
itself  by  its  starkness.  Myriads  of  sere 
and  gray  branches  glisten  in  the  bright 
sunshine  and  cast  a  network  of  shad- 
ow over  the  sidewalks  and  houses. 
Dusky  spaces  and  rich  boscages  have 
given  place  to  the  staccato  tenuity  of 
arboreal  anatomy — sharp  accents  everj^- 
where  instead  of  the  soft  toning  of  the 
deep  green  summer  luxuriance.  The 
quaint  houses  look  in  consequence  in- 
substantial, tiny,  and  isolated  ;  the  back- 
ground in  which  they  were  set  and  into 
which  they  fitted  so  cosily  is  gone,  and 
they  stand  out  in  somewhat  insignifi- 
cant silhouette.  One  divines,  however, 
the  interior  comfort  of  contented  hiber- 
nation. Spring,  summer,  and  "  the  sea- 
son" are  coming,  and  even  in  frame 
stmctures  and  in  icy  weather  such  a 
prospect  is  sufficiently  sustaining.  The 
macadam  is  ridged  and  furrowed  by  the 
frost.  An  occasional  stretch  of  brick 
pavement  oozes  trickling  rills  at  noon- 
day. The  long  plank  walks,  inter- 
spersed with  ash  and  clinker  substi- 
tutes at  recurrent  intervals,  echo  crisply 
to  an  incredible  distance  the  tread  of 


a  ])risk  jx-deHtrian  of  a  Sunday  return- 
ing from  church.  The  air  is  absolutely 
still.  Sounds  carry  miraculously.  One 
may  hear  a  dog  ])ark  or  a  wagon  rum- 
ble as  if  by  telephone  from  a  spot  be- 
yond identification. 

After  Thanksgiving  and  toward 
Christmas  a  silver  sheen  succeeds  the 
autumn  Ijloom  as  this  in  its  time  had 
overlaid  the  summer  warmth  and  soft 
suffusions  of  color.  On  a  ]>risk  De- 
ceni])er  day  whi(;h  begins  with  ringing 
clearness  and  crispness  it  takes  the  sun 
an  hour  or  two  only  to  l)ring  every- 
thing into  a  harmony,  whose  keynote, 
higher  than  at  any  other  season  here,  is 
yet  of  a  mellower  brilliance  than  else- 
where in  America  at  this  time  a  similar 
temperature  suffers.  The  lotos-eating 
season  is  over,  plaiidy,  yet  there  is  the 
same  agreeable  absence  of  demand  on 
any  specific  energies  as  in  summer. 
The  envelope  of  color — that  delightful 
garment  that  Newport  never  puts  off — 
is  as  evident  to  the  senses  as  in  mid- 
summer, though  more  silvery  in  qual- 
ity, as  I  said.  At  noon  there  is  i)osi- 
tive  warmth — a  glow  that  one  enjoys 
the  more  for  feeling  a  little  as  if  one 
had  earned  it,  with  other  than  the  hot- 
house enervation  born  of  whiffs  of  roses 
and  orange  trees  and  tempting  one  to 
forget  the  season  instead  of  improve  it 
that  is  characteristic  of  Cannes  and  San 
Raphael.  The  water  is  blue,  beauti- 
fully blue,  but  of  a  hue  more  marked 
by  crispness  than  suavity  and  full  of 
character.  There  are  no  breakers,  as 
earlier  in  the  season,  or  as  in  and  after 
foul  weather,  but  the  ceaseless  folding 
over  and  self-hemming  of  the  long,  tran- 
quil waves  in  regular  recurrence  is  elo- 
quent to  the  eye,  as  their  faint  but  vo- 
luminous sound  is  to  the  ear,  of  the 
steady  pulsations  of  the  Atlantic,  be- 
side which  the  plashing  ripple  of  the 
Mediterranean  seems  special  and  occa- 
sional. 

Over  the  eastern  hill  and  out  at  Para- 
dise the  turf  is  grown  dry  and  brown 
with  the  frost,  yet  the  sense  perceives 
that  Nature  is  only  sleeping,  and  notes 
an  absence  of  that  mortuary  as})ect 
which  she  wears  at  this  season  in  New 
England  generally.  The  summer  deli- 
cacy of  color  has  grown,  in  steady  au- 
tumnal gradation,   diaphanous   to    the 
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verge  of  dreariness,  but  has  stoj^ped 
there  without  overstepping  the  Hne. 
The  slopes  and  fields  and  stretching 
marshes  are  not  grayed  into  desolation, 
but  harbor  here  and  there,  in  little 
dells  and  hollows,  or  even  more  mi- 
nutely under  the  lee  of  hummocks  and 
tufts  of  herbage,  warm  hues  and  hints 
of  green,  color  evidences  of  life  remi- 
niscent of  summer  luxuriance,  and  soft- 
ening the  austerity  of  the  prospect 
with  an  undertone  of  deeper  and  richer 
hue.  And  in  key  with  this  background 
the  wealth  of  Paradise  cedars  and  juni- 
pers contribute  their  evergreen  fresh- 
ness and  vitality,  and  attest  the  vigor 
of  the  deep-lying  sap  of  Newport  earth, 
the  consciousness  of  whose  presence 
prevents  one  from 

-petting 


About  the  frozen  time." 

The  sky,  which  always  unites  every 
detail  under  it  into  a  j^ictorial  composi- 
tion in  New|3ort,  counts  in  winter  more 
than  ever  in  the  fading  comj^etitiou  of 
elements  terrestrial.  It  is  cloudless 
and  of  a  soft  cobalt  hue  during  the 
early  paii;  of  the  day,  if  the  sun  be 
shining  and  if  the  curtain  of  gray  mist 
and  cold  colorlessness  that,  of  course, 
drops  in  winter  with  more  frequency 
and  less  charm  than  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, be  lifted.  But  noon  once  past,  on 
these  bright  winter  days,  a  soft  glowing 
light  creepiugly  suffuses  the  western 
sky,  and  is  faintly  reflected  in  the  east- 
em  firmament.  The  most  delicate  of 
yellow-greens  imaginable  quietly  dis- 
tributes itself  as  background,  upon 
which  purple  cirrhus  clouds  speedily 
spread  themselves  in  long,  feathery 
plumes.  Then  the  zenith  becomes  sap- 
phire, flushed  at  the  fringe  with  salmon 
and  pink  wreaths  of  vapor.  Filaments 
of  mauve  stretch  themselves  in  hap- 
hazard fret-work  across  the  heavens. 
The  eastern  half  of  the  vault  takes  on 
a    pervasive    rose  -  leaf    tint    of    pink. 


Then,  as  the  sun  sinks  and  the  temper- 
ature falls  and  t\\i.light  comes  on,  there 
is  a  sudden  burst  of  deep  -  red,  that 
fades  out  into  infinitely  long  horizontal 
ribbons  of  orange  ;  the  zenith  grows 
dull  and  declines  in  lead  color  ;  when 
finally  the  sun  disaj^pears  beneath  the 
rolling  stretches  of  Conanicut,  the 
clouds  become  more  and  more  diaph- 
anous and  fade  away  into  the  everlast- 
ing ether,  that  now  shows  itself  un- 
fathomable and  austerely  blue,  with 
two  or  three  stars  just  blinking  them- 
selves into  the  reach  of  human  "s-ision. 

Walk  down  quaint  and  quaintly- 
called  "  Wanton  Avenue  "  —  an  alley 
bordered  with  picturesque  and  prejDOs- 
terous  frame  buildings,  one  inhabited 
by  an  old  Xew2-)ort  ''  character  ; "  the 
next  a  storeroom  ;  the  next  a  boat- 
house — and  look  out  over  the  incom- 
parable harbor  at  such  an  hour  as  this 
— the  hour  of  a  winter  sunset  with  the 
shades  of  night  drawing  themselves 
slowly  together  over  the  lovely  scene. 
The  water  is  steel-blue — a  hard  and 
chilling  hght  reflected  from  its  fretful 
wavelets.  White  cat-boats  and  sloops 
anchored  near  by  bob  briskly  with  the 
desultoiT  rise  and  fall  of  the  breeze- 
roughened  water.  There  are  faint  red 
lights  struggling  with  the  coming  ob- 
scurity and  the  dying  daylight  on  Goat 
Island.  Fort  Adams  is  a  dark  and  not 
unromautic  mass  of  sombre  lateral  ex- 
tension. The  cold  has  blended  all  col- 
ors into  a  harmony  of  frigid  witchery. 
Familiar  objects — the  City  ^^llarf,  with 
an  unloading  coal-schooner  alongside  ; 
Alger's  and  Groff"s  rickety  piers  ;  the 
vast  white  mass  of  an  Old  Colony 
steamboat  lying  next  the  end  of  Long 
Wliarf  ;  the  chimney  of  the  toi-j^jedo 
station  on  Goat  Island — take  on  a  ro- 
mantic aspect  as  the  accidents  of  a 
purely  artistic  and  immaterial  enaemble. 
An  hour  or  two  later  the  boat  leaves  for 
New  York.  It  is  as  hard  to  take  it  and 
leave  this  permanently  enchanted  spot, 
as  if  the  season  were  midsummer. 
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A  BALLAD  OF  CROSSING  THE  BROOK. 

Bv  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Kaemmekeu. 

Oh,  it  was   a   dainty   maid   that  went  a-Mayingf  in  the 
morn, 
A  dainty,  dainty  maiden  of  degree. 
The    ways    she    took    were    merry    and    the    ways    slie 
missed  forlorn  ; 
And  the  lau^hino-  water  tinkled  to  the  sea. 


4    .  The    little    leaves   above    her   loved    the    dainty,   ilaiuty 

^  maid  ; 

The  little  winds  they  kissed  her,  every  one  ; 

At  the  nearing  of  her  little  feet  the  flowers  were  not  afraid  ; 

And  the  water  lay  a-whimpling  in  the  sun. 
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Oh,  the  dainty,   dainty  maid  to  the  borders  of  the  brook 
Lingered  down  as  lightly  as  the  breeze  ; 

And  the  shy  water-spiders  quit  their  scurrying  to  look  ; 
And  the  haj^py  water  whispered  to  the  trees. 


She  was  fain  to  cross  the  brook,  was  the  dainty, 
dainty  maid  ; 
But  first  she  lifted  up  her  elfin  eyes 
To  see  if  there  were   cavalier  or  clown  a-near  to 
aid — 
And  the  water-bubbles  blinked  in  surprise. 

The   brook   bared   its   pebbles   to   persuade   her 
dainty  feet, 
But  the  dainty,  dainty  maid  was  not  content. 
She  had  spied  a  simple   country  lad   (for  dainty 
maid  unmeet), 
And  the  sly  water  twinkled  as  it  went. 
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As  tho  simple  Lul   dicw   ni-li,   then   tliis  daiiitv,   duiiitv   mai<l 
(O  inaidt'iift,   well  you   know   how   it    w.is  <loiic  !  ) 

Stood  a-<^^aziii<^'  at   licr  feet    until   lie  saw  slic   was  afraid 
Of  the  water  there  a-\\liiiii)»liii^-  in  the  sun. 


Now,  that   sinii)h'   lad   had    in  him  all  the  making's   of 
a  man  ; 
And  he  stammered,   "I  had  better  lift  you   over  I  " 
Said    the    dainty,    dainty   maid,   '*  Do   you    really   tliink 


y 


yoii  can 


V  '* 


And  the  water  hid  its  lau<rhter  in   the  clover, 


So,  he  carried  her  across,  with  his  eyes  cast  down, 
And  his  foolish  heart  a-(iuakin<^-  with  deli«;ht. 

And  the  maid  she  looked  him  oyer  with  her  eltin  eyes 
of  brown  ; 
And  the  impish  water  gigg'led  at  his  plight. 
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He  reached  the  other  side  ;  he  set  down  the  dainty  maid  ; 

But  he  trembled  so  he  couldn't  sj)eak  a  word. 
Then  the  dainty,  dainty  maid — "Thank  you,  sir  I     Good-day!"  she  said- 

And  the  water-bubbles  chuckled  as  they  heard. 


Oh,  she  tripped  away  so  lightly,  a-Maying 
in  the  morn, 
That  dainty,  dainty  maiden  of  degree  ; 
But  she  left  the  simple  country  lad  a-sigh- 
ing  and  forlorn 
Where    the   mocking   water   twinkled  to 
the  sea!      *^^^"'    f. 
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FRENCH    FOR   A    FORTNIGHT 

Bv  IL  C.  BiiiDier 


"Oh,  dear!"  said  the  Reverend  ]Mr. 
Pentaf,ron.  "  Oil,  dear  I  Oh,  dear  !  Oh, 
dear ! " 

Then  he  tossed  uneasily  upon  his 
neat  white  hed,  and  «2fround  his  hroad 
shoulders  into  its  snowy  depths.  He 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw, 
thnnif^h  the  i)ale  ^reen  i)anes  of  Hint 
glass  a  boui^h  of  darker  green  bol)  \\\) 
and  down,  shaking  off  great  droi:>s  of 
rain  as  the  last  gust  of  the  siininier 
rain-storm  agitated  it  and  gently  sub- 
sided. Beyond,  the  gray  sky,  that  had 
but  now  been  weej^ini;-,  was  slowly 
growing  blue  ;  not  smiling  yet,  but 
tearfully  clearing  up  to  tranc|uil  bright- 
ness. To  people  not  in  an  unpleasant 
frame  of  mind  it  might  have  suggested 
the  face  of  a  child  coming  out  of  a  cr}-- 
mg  spell.  To  the  Reverend  Mr.  Penta- 
gon, who  was  in  a  very  unj^leasant 
frame  of  mind,  it  suggested  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  had  to  wait 
before  he  could  walk  out  under  the 
blue  sky.  He  stared  and  tossed,  and 
stared  and  tossed  again,  and  once 
more  he  said,  explosively  : 

"  Oh,  dear  !  " 

If  the  Recording  Angel  sets  down 
our  words  according  to  what  they  mean 
to  our  hearts  rather  than  by  their  diction- 
ary meaning,  he  credited  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Pentagon's  account  with  a  right, 
good,  healthy  bit  of  profanity  on  the 
score  of  that  last  "  Oh,  dear  !  "  And, 
indeed,  if  he  had  said  some  awful  thing 
with  "  Damn  "  in  it,  he  could  not  have 
meant  anything  worse.  For  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Pentagon  was  lying  in  bed 
and  thinking  of  the  days  that  had 
dropped  out  of  his  life  during  a  long- 
period  of  unconsciousness  and  delir- 
ium. 

"  Fifteen  days,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"Fifteen  davs'l  Oh,  dear !  Oh,  dear  ! 
Oh,  dear  !  "  ^ 

The   Reverend   ^Ir.  Pentagon  was  a 
clergyman  of  culture  and  understand- 
ing, who,  writing  and  preaching  from  a 
small  provincial  city  in  Massachusetts, 
Vol.  XVI.— 17 


li.ul  made  a  nuiiu'  for  liiniself  all  over 
tlu'  country,  jind  ijidrcd  wherever  the 
old  Churcji  of  Kiigl.-md  points  its  spires 
toward  the  sky,  or  drops  earthward 
the  chmgor  of  its  s(jiiare  belfries.  So 
great  had  grown  his  fume  that  when  he 
gave  up  tlie  charge  lie  had  held  for  fif- 
teen years,  l)ein«,^  forced  thereto  hy  ill 
health,  and,  going  into  the  Canada 
woods,  was,  in  the  coui*se  of  one  suni- 
nier,  recovered  r)f  fifteen  years  of  dys- 
pepsia, why,  it  so  hapi)ened  that  tliis 
modest  provincial  parson  found  himself 
given  to  understand  that  if  a  certain 
series  of  sermons  which  he  was  invited 
to  dehver  in  New  York  should  i)lease 
the  congregation  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  he  would  in  all  i)robability 
be  called  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the 
great  city's  fashionable  churches.  It 
was  a  very  old,  a  very  rich,  a  very  ex- 
clusive church.  The  old  Rector  was 
about  to  resign  h\  reason  of  his  age : 
not  wholly  to  the  regret  of  certain 
members  of  his  congregation,  who 
found  that  in  the  years  of  his  steward- 
ship the  dear  old  gentleman  had  "  slow- 
1}^  broadened  down  from  precedent  to 
precedent "  until  he  was  almost  as 
broad  and  charitable  as  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment itself.  So,  naturally,  they  wanted 
a  man  who,  if  he  had  to  broaden  down, 
would  start  from  a  hiuher  i)lane  of  or- 
thodoxy, and  such  a  man  they  were 
sure  they  had  found  in  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Pentagon. 

So,  too,  Mr.  Pentagon  thouLiht,  and 
he  came  down  from  the  Canada  woods, 
and  in  a  pretty  little  town  among  the 
rocks  of  the  Maine  coast  set  himself  to 
write  his  series  of  sermons.  There 
were  to  be  six  in  the  series,  but  I  know 
the  heads  of  only  three  of  them.  The 
first  was  "  On  the  Recij^rocal  Duties  of 
the  Church  and  the  Pastor."  The  sec- 
ond was  "  On  the  Duty  of  Churdi- 
going."  The  third  was  entitled,  "On 
the  Dutv  of  a  Strict  Obseiwance  of  the 
Sabbath"." 

It  was  while  he  was  writing  this 
sermon  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Peuta- 
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gon  clianced  to  ask  himself  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  for  the  rector  of  a 
New  York  chui'ch  to  know  something 
about  New  York.  He  had  had  enouoh 
acquaintance  with  Boston,  which  he 
considered  a  large  city,  to  grasp  the 
idea  that  large  cities  have  ways  of  their 
own  which  they  are  not  at  all  inclined 
to  change  at  the  pleasure  of  the  casual 
stranger.  Moreover,  Mr.  Pentagon  was 
a  man  whose  native  habit  of  mind  was 
liberal  enough,  and  he  happened  to  be 
free  from  the  usual  intolerant  j^rovincial 
hatred  of  big  cities.  And  he  made  m\) 
his  mind  that  he  would  go  at  once,  all 
by  himself,  to  see  what  New  York  was 
like.  He  had  been  in  New  York,  of 
course,  but  onl^-  to  stay  for  a  few  days 
at  a  boarding-house  with  a  delegation 
of  his  own  townspeoj^le  at  the  time  of  a 
great  convention  of  the  Church. 

He  knew  that  New  Y^ork  was  almost 
intolerably  hot  in  summer-time,  and  so 
he  conceived  for  himself  the  notion  of 
a  resting-place  in  the  suburbs,  from 
whence  he  could  make  brief  incursions 
into  the  body  of  the  to^^-ll,  coming  back 
at  night  to  the  green  fields  and  fresh 
aii\  He  consulted  with  his  brother  of 
the  local  church,  a  Portland  man  Avho 
had  been  in  New  York  in  1874,  who 
gave  him  just  the  address  he  wanted — 
a  nice,  quiet  little  place  in  AVestchester 
County,  on  the  Bronx  River,  where  he 
could  board  most  comfoiiably  at  next 
to  nothing. 

Clergymen  are  wonderfully  hke  sheep 
in  many  things.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Pen- 
tagon packed  a  large  old-fashioned  trav- 
elling bag — of  cour.<e — and  set  out  for 
the  nice  place  on  the  Bronx  River.  He 
found  it  readily  enough,  for  there  was 
only  one  other  house  within  five  miles. 
It  had  been  an  excellent  house,  but  it 
was  now  getting  along  without  doors 
or  windows,  in  a  sad  and  paintless  old 
age.  The  family  that  had  entertained 
his  clerical  friend  so  hospitably  in  the 
year  1874,  had  moved  out  in  the  year 
1875,  and  the  house  had  had  no  tenant 
since.  This  much  he  learned  of  the 
man  of  the  other  house,  who  was  a  fat 
and  kindly  French  tavern-keeper,  with 
the  reddest  of  faces  and  the  whitest  of 
aprons,  and  an  amoiuit  of  politeness 
that  made  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  Pentagon  feel 
more  awkward  than  he  had  felt  since 


he  was  a  little  boy  at  school  and  got  up 
on  the  i^latform  to  speak  his  little  piece 
just  as  the  four  awful  school  insj^ectors 
dropped  in  on  a  sudden  -visit  of  inspec- 
tion. On  that  occasion,  he  remem- 
bered, his  little  bare  legs  felt  as  if  they 
had  ten  joints  in  each  one  of  them,  and 
he  certainly  had  fourteen  fingers  on 
each  hand. 

As  awkward  as  a  child  and  as  lonely 
as  a  lost  child,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Penta- 
gon stood  in  front  of  the  house  of  Mon- 
sieur Perot  and  stared  blankly  at  the 
inn  and  at  the  landlord  until  an  idea 
slowly  crej^t  into  his  mind.  The  inn 
looked  veiy  clean  and  neat.  It  was  an 
odd  little  old-fashioned  structure  with 
green  palings  and  trellises  stuck  about 
it  in  various  places,  and  it  overhung  the 
margin  of  the  j^lacid  Bronx  and  mirrored 
its  whitewashed  front  in  the  calm  stream. 
The  landlord's  face  inspired  confidence, 
so,  too,  did  a  smell  of  crisp  clean  cook- 
ing that  came  from  the  kitchen  of  Mad- 
ame Perot.  Why  might  not  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Pentagon  take  lodgings  at  the 
inn  of  Monsieur  Perot  ?  There  was  no 
reason  why  he  might  not  and  in  the  end 
he  did. 

Very  comfortable  he  found  himself, 
and  very  friendly  were  the  famille 
Perot  ;  and  a  multitudinous  family  they 
were.  Mr.  Pentagon  never  succeeded 
in  taking  the  census  of  them  all,  which 
need  not  be  wondered  at  when  it  is 
said  that  the  eleventh  infant  of  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Perot  was  exactly  of 
the  same  age  as  the  third  child  of  their 
first  married  daughter.  And  all  of  them, 
of  every  age  and  size,  were  polite  by 
birth  and  inheritance,  and  took  a  cheer- 
ful view  of  life. 

The  first  day  of  his  arrival,  which  was 
a  Saturday,  Mr.  Pentagon  took  out  his 
unfinished  sermon,  meaning  to  set  to 
work.  Then  he  read  it  over  and  it 
stmck  him  that  really  it  was  so  very 
strong,  especially  the  passage  in  denun- 
ciation of  the  Continental  Sabbath,  that 
he  really  ought  to  wait  until  he  found 
himself  in  just  the  proper  sj^irit  to  go 
on  with  it.  He  had  a  feeling  of  chas- 
tened pride  in  the  thought  that  he  had 
denounced  that  sinful  Continental  Sab- 
bath ven'  ai:)tly  indeed  for  a  man  who 
had  never  seen  it.  So  that  day  he  went 
for  a  walk  and  saw  some  of  the  pretty 
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l^laces  wliicli  are  too  near  to  New  York 
for  most  New  Yorkers  to  visit.  Tlui 
next  day  was  Sunday,  and  lie  went  into 
the  City  and  worsliipped  atTi'inity,  and 
on  his  way  home  went  out  of  his  course 
to  view  the  g-reat  church  to  which  he 
expected  to  be  called,  and  stood  and 
looked  at  its  closed  doors  ;  and  his  heart 
beat  hard. 

On  jMonday  he  went  to  New  Y^'ork 
again,  and  a<^ain  on  Tuesilay,  and  a«2:ain 
on  Wednes(hiy,  and  a<^ain  on  Thursday. 
Hither  and  thither  he  wandered,  bewil- 
dered at  first,  then  fascinated.  The  cos- 
mopolitan variety  of  the  life  amazed  and 
interested  him.  He  had  a  slight  book- 
knowledge  of  several  languages,  and  in 
his  ramblings  he  heard  them  all  and 
many  that  he  could  not  recognize.  On 
Friday  lie  stumbled  on  the  Polish  (quar- 
ter in  Attorney  Street  and  thereabouts, 
and  then,  strolling  aimlessly  on,  got  into 
Mulberry  Bend  and  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  nervous  frig] it  at  the  swarming 
vastness  of  that  mighty  ant-hill.  He 
gazed  about  him  at  the  countless  for- 
eign faces  that  streamed  this  way  and 
that  through  the  narrow  pass  ;  he  blinked 
at  the  marvellous  street-stands  with 
their  wild  confusion  of  reds  and  greens 
and  whites  ;  he  looked  up  at  the  thin 
strip  of  blue  sky  between  the  tops  of 
the  towering  tenements ;  and  then  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  huge  form  of  the 
Irish  policeman  who  sauntered  grand- 
ly through  all  this  bustle  and  turmoil 
of  agile  Italians,  and  he  said  to  him  : 

"Do  you  think  that  any  of  these 
people  AYould  oifer  me  violence  if  I 
were  to  proceed  farther  along  this 
street  ? " 

The  policeman  looked  down  at  him 
kindly,  but  from  an  infinite  height  of 
scorn. 

"An  ME  here?"  he  said. 

Mr.  Pentagon  went  on  unmolested, 
and  before  he  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  street  he  had  some  glimmering 
realization  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
onl}"  the  big  policeman  who  was  keep- 
ing order  for  him,  but  the  spirit  of 
good-natured,  happy,  all-expectant  in- 
dustry that  is  the  salvation  of  the  poor 
whose  feet  are  on  the  road  that  may 
lead  to  prosperity  if  they  will  but  keep 
to  it.  But  not  then,  not  till  long,  long- 
afterward,  did  Mr.  Pentagon  learn  the 


awful    diUcrcnce    betsvccn   tlie    hopeful 
and  the  hopeless  pour. 

Friday  found  the  Kev.  Mr.  Pentagon 
tired  and  foutsore,  with  not  on«?  word 
added  to  the  sermon  "On  the  Duty  of 
a  Strict  Observance  of  the;  Suljlmth." 
Then,  having  lain  on  his  hjuiigc-  all  day 
Friday,  of  course  he  needed  a  little 
exercise  on  Saturday.  He  thought 
he  would  take  a  row.  He  liad  ro\ve«l 
at  college,  and  once  or  twice  on  the 
broad  river  that  mn  by  the  town  that 
had  been  his  home  for  fifteen  years. 

J3ut  he  had  never  rowed  on  the 
Bronx,  and  the  Bronx  is  a  river  that 
requires  a  special  education  for  its 
navigation.  It  winds,  it  twists,  it  turns, 
it  doubles  upon  itself,  it  spreatls  out 
into  a  pond,  it  contracts  to  a  mere 
thread  of  water  ;  in  fact  it  is  the  most 
capricious  and  absurd  little  water- 
course on  the  face  of  the  civilizeil  globe. 

And  so  it  happened  that  Mr.  Penta- 
gon, coming  around  a  turn  with  an  un- 
necessarily powerful  stroke,  and  with 
his  head  bent  down,  ran  into  a  stone 
bridge,  struck  his  forehead  full  on  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  and  went  backward 
into  his  boat,  unconscious  of  every- 
thing in  this  world,  save  a  dim  sense 
of  grinding  pain,  and  of  alternate  heat 
and  chill. 

After  this  came  a  long  periotl  when 
he  had  a  certain  fitful  knowledge  of 
things  and  people  about  him.  He  saw 
faces — the  faces  of  the  elder  members 
of  the  Perot  family,  the  red  good-nat- 
ured face  of  Monsieur  Perot,  the  kindly 
withered  face  of  his  old  wife,  the  sweet 
and  pretty  face  of  the  married  daugh- 
ter ;  now  and  then  wondering  faces  t)f 
children  looking  in  at  the  doorway, 
and  at  certain  regular  intervals  a  mans 
face,  gi*ave  and  gentle,  with  searching 
eyes  that  were  somehow  connected  in 
his  mind  with  the  word  "Doctor." 

Then  came  the  time  when  he  awoke 
to  know  that  he  had  been  sick  nigh 
unto  death,  and  out  of  his  head,  and 
out  of  this  world  more  or  less,  for  a 
period  of  days.  "When  he  asked  liow 
many,  the  Doctor  answered  him  eva- 
sively, and  he  fretted  over  the  evasion 
wifh  all  the  futile  insistence  of  a  con- 
valescent. He  could  learn  nothing 
from  Madame  Perot,  who  could    have 
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made  a  professional  cross  -  examiner 
change  any  given  subject  for  any  other 
one  he  did  not  want.  But  at  last  he 
caught  Monsieur  Perot  and  bullied 
him  into  an  admission.  Perot  would 
not  absolutely  defy  the  Doctor's  orders, 
but  in  the  end,  being  in  an  agony  of 
perspiration  and  trepidation,  he  told 
Mr.  Pentagon  that  he  might  calculate 
the  rest  for  himself  ;  it  was  now  fifteen 
days  since  the  reverend  tientleman  had 
honored  the  house  with  his  presence. 

"Quinze  jours,"  said  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Pentagon  to  himself,  "Saturday, 
Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday"  —  and  he 
went  on  counting  on  his  fingers.  "  AVhy, 
to-day  must  be  Sunday  I  " 

Even  as  he  spoke  a  church  bell  tink- 
led faintly  in  the  distance.  It  tinkled 
long  enough  to  remind  the  Peverend 
Mr.  Pentagon  that  instead  of  scolding 
at  the  week  that  lay  before  him,  it  be- 
hooved him  to  thank  the  Lord  for  his 
deliverance,  and  he  accordingly  did  so, 
without  the  aid  of  his  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  :  for  his  injury  had  somewhat 
endangered  his  eyesight,  and  he  was 
absolutelv  forbidden  to  read. 


Mr.  Pentagon  was  a  strong,  healthy, 
temperate  man  ;  and  he  made  a  most 
rapid  recoveiy.  To  be  more  exact  it 
was  soon  to  be  seen  that  his  case  would 
have  no  ^equeke,  as  the  good  grave 
Doctor  loved  to  call  the  secondai'A'  con- 
sequences of  an  ailment.  Instead  of  a 
week,  he  was  kept  but  a  day  longer  in 
bed,  and  two  days  in  his  room,  and  af- 
ter that  he  was  allowed  to  wander  the 
whole  day  long  under  Monsieur  Perot's 
cheriy-trees,  or  to  sun  himself  on  the 
little  veranda  overlooking  the  stream. 
He  could  not  read,  which  tried  him  a 
little,  Init  his  young  friends  of  the  in- 
numerable tribe  of  Perot  made  life 
bearable,  in  fact,  delightful  for  him. 
His  French,  what  there  was  of  it, 
was  of  what  might  be  called  the 
passive  sort ;  and  he  understood  per- 
haps one  word  in  three  of  what  the 
elder  Perots  said  to  him.  But  the 
cliildren,  as  is  often  the  case  witli  Fran- 
co-American youngsters,  spoke  two 
languages  with  equal  fluency  and  in- 
correctness, and  moreover  combined  the 
two  as  they  saw  fit.     Thus  Mr.  Pentagon 


conversed  with  them  in  a  sort  of  Pig-- 
eon -English,  or  lingua  franca,  after 
this  fashion. 

Mr.  Pentagon.  —  Kee  av  ploorong, 
Mahree  ? 

Marie  Angklique  Eulalie  Hose  Eti- 
ENNE  Perot  (aged  seven  J. — Mais,  m'sieu, 
c'est  Toto  qui  pleure,  parce  qu'il  a 
tveeste  la  tail  a  la  chatte,  et  jDuis  papa 
lui  a  fetchee  des  gifles." 

That's  what  the  beautiful  language 
of  France  comes  to  on  the  banks  of 
the  windinsf  Bronx. 


Mr.  Pentagon  had  never  married,  he 
had  no  near  kin,  and  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  up  close  correspond- 
ence with  even  the  best  of  his  many 
friends.  But  when  he  awoke  on  the 
third  morning  of  his  convalescence  as 
an  e.rterne,  he  reflected  that  he  must 
veiy  soon  find  some  way  of  notifying 
those  who  cared  for  him  of  his  present 
condition  and  whereabouts.  He  thought 
he  would  ask  the  Doctor,  who  still  came 
to  see  him  once  a  day,  if  he  would  not 
write  the  requisite  letters  for  him.  The 
Doctor  was  a  serious  man,  his  face  was 
almost  sad  in  its  thoughtfulness,  and 
he  was  chary  of  speech  to  the  verge  of 
taciturnity  ;  but  there  was  an  earnest 
kindliness  in  his  thoughtful  eyes  which 
made  ^Ir.  Pentagon  feel  sure  that  he 
would  write  the  letters,  and  would  TSTite 
them  well. 

Much  cheered  by  this  conclusion  he 
finished  his  dressing  and  was  about  to 
start  down-stairs,  when  the  door  opened 
and  he  beheld  Monsieur  Perot,  in  gor- 
geous attire,  with  a  large  tri-colored 
bouquet  in  his  buttonhole  ;  Madame 
Perot  in  her  veiy  best  dress  with  a 
mai-A'ellous  and  comphcated  white  caj) 
on  her  gray  head,  and  the  married 
daughter,  with  her  husband,  both  cos- 
tumed in  the  most  advanced  art  of  the 
Bowery.  Behind  them,  like  the  inci- 
dental cheiiibs  -u-itli  whicli  the  Old  Mas- 
ters used  to  fill  up  the  odd  corners  of 
their  canvases,  surged  a  selected  group 
of  small  Perots,  the  girls  all  in  white 
dresses  with  big  sashes,  and  the  boys 
all  in  white  shirts  with  tri-colored  neck- 
ties. 

There  was  a  flood,  a  deluge,  an  ex- 
plosion of  French,  and  after  Mr.  Penta- 
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gon  had  strufrgled  with  it  for  some 
time,  aud  had  beeu  helped  out  bv  the 
younger  members  of  the  delegation,  he 
got  it  through  his  head  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  Perot  family  at  the 
Summer  Festival  of  the  French  Society 
to  which  they  belono;ed,  this  festival  be- 
ing a  combined  fete  and  j^ique-nique 
at  Tomkinson's  Summer-Garden  Park, 
a  paradise  of  unspeakable  delights  sit- 
uated m  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Mr.  Pentagon  to  refuse,  if  he  had 
wished  to  refuse,  which  he  did  not  in 
the  least. 

••  I  ought  to  see  about  the  letters," 
he  redected  ;  "but  then,  this  bein^ 
Saturday,  they  could  not  go  until  Mon- 
day, and  I  need  only  miss  a  single  mail. 
And  really  I  must  not  lose  this  oppor- 
tunitv  of  seeing  what  a  French  Festival 
is  like." 

Three  country  stages  of  vast  age  and 
of  unlimited  capacity  transported  the 
Perot  family  through  clouds  of  dust  to 
Mr.  Tompkinson's  Garden,  which  was 
shut  off"  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a 
high  yellow  fence.  Through  a  gateway 
decked  with  the  fluttering  flags  of  all 
nations  and  several  defunct  yacht-clubs, 
the  party  was  whirled,  in  such  a  tumult 
of  joyous  shouting  and  shrieking  as 
Mr.  Pentagon  had  never  in  his  life 
heard  before.  His  head  whirled  with 
it,  and  it  was  with  the  sense  of  being 
in  a  dream  that  he  found  himself  seat- 
ed at  a  table  under  a  tree,  drinking  a 
milky  sweet  stuti'  called  orgeat,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  spoon  sharing  his  beverage 
with  a  warm  and  sticky  little  Perot, 
who  had  perched  on  his  left  knee.  In 
front  of  them  a  company  of  eleven  ama- 
teur soldiers,  attired  in  uniforms  that 
would  have  made  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  look  like  a  Quaker,  perfomied 
evolutions  of  a  mysterious  and  rapid 
nature,  looking  extremely  tierce  all  the 
while,  and  thumping  the  butts  of  their 
guns  on  the  ground  every  now  and 
then,  w4tli  a  snort  of  defiance.  This 
done,  they  mopped  their  hot  faces,  ac- 
cepted the  congratulations  of  the  Perot 
family  with  smiling  satisfaction,  took 
oflf  their  hats  and  bowed  in  the  politest 
way,  and  went  ott'  somewhere  else  to 
do  it  again. 

In  everv  direction  somebodv  was  do- 


ing something-.  The  •'  Park "  was  a 
poor  bare  place,  with  dusty  trees,  and 
dry  and  faded  grass,  and  the  little 
booths  that  lined  its  yellow  walls  were 
old  and  weatherbeaten,  and  their  sparse 
decorations  of  red,  white,  and  blue  bunt- 
ing were  pitifully  faded  T\-ith  sun  and 
rain.  But  the  people  made  it  gay — 
the  swarms  of  haj^py  holidaying  folk, 
some  of  them  in  quaint,  old-world  cos- 
tumes, some  of  them  in  brilliant  uni- 
forms of  designs  that  would  have  looked 
equally  strange  on  either  side  of  the 
water  —  all  of  them  wearing  hot  and 
smiling  faces.  Mr.  Pentagon  opened 
his  eyes  wide  to  take  in  the  unaccus- 
tomed scene.  The  women's  caps  were 
wonderful  to  him  ;  so  were  the  waist- 
coats of  the  men.  As  to  the  various 
sports  and  games,  he  had  never  dreamed 
that  there  were  so  many  ways  of  amus- 
ing ones  self  in  the  world.  There 
were  shooting-galleries,  and  merry-go- 
rounds,  and  "Aunt  Sallies,"'  and  the 
tiniest  little  switch-back  railway,  which 
was  labelled  in  letters  as  big  as  itself, 
'' Aux  Jloufagiu's  Busses."  And  in 
every  little  open  space  of  the  extensive 
grounds  there  was  a  club  or  a  society, 
or  a  league,  or  a  group,  or  some  other 
aggregation  of  from  six  to  a  dozen 
young  men,  practising  some  athletic 
sports  with  infinite  persj^iration  and 
ardor.  The  fencers  fenced,  the  strong 
men  lifted  their  heavy  weights,  the 
military  companies  drilled,  the  athletes 
tumbled  and  twisted,  and  chmbed,  and 
ran,  and  turned  hand-springs  ;  and  the 
sportsmen  aud  sharp-shooters  shot,  and 
shot,  and  shot,  till  their  popping  fairly 
peppered  the  general  hum  and  buzz  as 
if  the  2)lace  were  undergoing  a  minia- 
ture bombardment. 

Aud  wlien  nature  needed  refreshment 
or  stimulus,  one  bottle  of  thin  blue 
wine  sufliced  for  the  needs  of  any  six 
of  the  participants  ;  some  of  them,  more 
ascetic,  indeed,  preferred  lemonade,  and 
shunned  the  wine-cup. 

Before  long  Mr.  Pentagon  found 
himself  in  the  very  thick  of  it.  He 
was  introduced  to  everybody,  and 
everybody  made  him  welcome.  As  an 
American,  he  was  regarded  as  a  prime 
authority  upon  '•  le  ^porf"  and  he  was 
called  u})on  to  act  as  umpire  and  ref- 
eree in  all  manner  of  contests,  most  of 
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them  wholly  strange  to  him.    His 
umpiring  must  have  been  fearful 
and  wonderful ;  but  as  the  wild- 
est of  his  decisions  gave  perfect 
satisfaction  to  everybody  con- 
cerned,  he   was   none    the   wiser. 
Then  he  got  so  interested  that  he 
began  to  take  a  hand  in   some  of 
the  milder  sports,  and  with  his  hat 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his 
clerical  necktie  twisted  around  un- 
der one   ear,  he   showed   what   an 
able-bodied  American  clergyman  can  do  when 
he    puts  his  whole  mind  on  the  noble  game 

of  ringtoss.     And  when  Madame  Perot   came   to    tell   him   it    was  tim<'   to   go 
home,  she   found  him   hand   in   hand   with  a  string   of  little  Perots  and  their 
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Mr.  Pentagon  opened  his  eyes  wide  to  take  in 
the  unaccustomed  scene. — Page  166. 


He  saw  for  the  first  time  two  huge  signs. — Page    169. 


playmates,  capering  clumsily  but  cheer- 
fully to  the  tune  of 

"  Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon. 
Tout  le  nioiule  y  danse.  danse, 

Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon. 
Tout  le  monde  y  danse  en  rend." 

As  he  apjiroached  the  gate,  weary  but 
happy,  he  met  the  Doctor,  who  bore  in 
his  face  a  look  more  bright  and  more 
kindly  (if  that  could  be)  than  Mr, 
Pentagon  had  ever  seen  tliere  before. 
The  Doctor  sliook  Mr.  Pentagon  warm- 
ly by  the  hand. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  lie 
tell  you  how  pleased 
here.  I  am  afraid  I 
pected  to  find  you  literally  and  figura- 
tively on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  convince 
any  one  of  your  cloth  of  the  necessity 
of  allowing  to  the  working  people  con- 
fined in  great  cities  a  chance  for  innocent 
and  wholesome  recreation  on  the  one 
108 


said,  "  I  cannot 
I  a)n  to  see  you 
should  have  ex- 


day  that  they  can  call  their  own.  The 
workman  in  this  countiy,  and  especially 
in  New  York,  works  harder  and  has 
fewer  holidays  than  any  workman  in 
civilization.  What  with  the  climate 
and  his  three  meals  of  meat  a  day,  he 
has  a  tremendous  head  of  steam  on,  and 
the  standard  of  work  which  he  makes 
for  himself  is  such  as  no  European 
employer  would  dare  set  uj)  for  his 
operatives.  To  condemn  such  a  man 
to  absolute  idleness  and  inactivity  one 
day  in  seven  ;  to  take  his  beer  from 
him  on  that  one  day  ;  to  shut  him  out 
of  every  place  of  innocent  enjoyment 
in  a  city  that  is  tropically  hot  in  sum- 
mer, and  cold  as  Russia  in  winter,  and 
that  has  only  one  narrow  outlet  to 
country  walks,  is  cruel,  my  dear  sir — 
positively  cruel.  And  when  you  lend 
the  sanction  of  your  presence  to  Sun- 
day amusements,  so  innocent  and  help- 
ful as  these,  you  are  helping  hundreds 
and    thousands    of    stunted    lives,   and 
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doing  more  good  than  your  own  eyes 
can  see.  Look  around  you  !  Is  there 
drunkenness  here  ?  Is  there  dissolute 
conduct  or  disorder?  Why,  my  dear 
sir,  these  people  are  not  only  good  citi- 
zens, but  devout  members  of  their  own 
churcli — it  is  not  yours  or  mine,  but  it 
is  theirs.  They  have  been  to  early  mass, 
and  finished  their  devotions  before  you 

and  I  were  out  of  bed,  and " 

The  Doctor  was  growing  eloquent, 
and  seemed  to  be  but  just  started  in  his 
discourse.  Somehow  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Pentagon,  limp,  terrified,  white  of 
face,  and  weak  as  to  his  knees,  slipped 
away  and  out,  through  the  big  gate  on 
whose  portals  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
two  huge  signs  on  which  he  read  but  two 
words  "F£TE"  and  "DIMANCHE." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Pentagon  went  to 
New  York,  although  he  had  neither 
supped  nor  slept  the  night  before.  He 
wanted  to  evade  the  Doctor's  daily  call, 
or  at  least  to  think  things  over  with 
himself  before  he  should  meet  that 
grave  and  thoughtful  face.  He  was 
slowly  and  painfully  walking  down 
Fifth  Avenue,  his  thoughts  turned  in 
upon  himseK,  when  he  felt  his  hand 
grasped  and  warmly  shaken.  Lifting 
his  eyes,  he  saw  before  him  a  face  that 
gradually  revealed  itseK  to  his  memory 
as  the  face  of  the  little  vestryman,  of 
the  great  church  of  his  hopes,  who  had 
called  upon  him  some  months  before  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  his  coming  to 
New  York.  The  little  man  was  beam- 
ing, and  he  flourished  a  newspaper. 

"  Good  !  good  !  "  he  said,  shaking  the 
clergyman's  hand  up  and  down,  "  you 
have  done  nobly,  Mr.  Pentagon  !  It 
was  a  daring  thing,  sir,  very  daring ; 
but  the  very  audacity  of  it  has  settled 
the  business.  The  conservative  element 
in  our  vestry  is  fairly  frightened  out 
of  the  field.  Why,  sir,  Mr.  McGlaisher, 
the  leader  of  the  Sabbatarian  wing  in 
our  church,  actually  said  that  while  he 
could  not  vote  for  you,  he  would  not 
vote  against  you  ;  and  that  he  could 
not  help  respecting  a  man  who  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  You  will 
be  called,  sir,  you  will  be  called  ;  as 
sure  as  my  name  ain't  McGlaisher." 

And  he  bustled  away,  leaving  the 
daily  paper  in  Mr.  Pentagon's  hands  ; 
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and  Mr.  Pentagon's  weak  and  blinking 
eyes  read  : 

NO  BLUE  LAWS  FOR   HIM ! 


THE  REVEREXD  MR.  PENTAGON  AT- 
TENDS A  SUNDAY  I'ICNIC. 


AND  DANCES  WITH  THE  BABIES 


WILL  ST.  PHYLACTERY'S  CALL  HIM 
NOW? 

That  evening  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pen- 
tagon made  a  confession  to  the  Doctor 
— or  rather  two  confessions  :  one  of  er- 
ror, and  one  of  conversion. 

"But,"  said  he,  "  will  you  tell  me  how 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  make  such  an 
error  ?  The  man  certainlv  said  fifteen 
daysr 

The  Doctor's  amused  smile  broadened. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "we  Anglo- 
Saxons  think  we  belong  to  the  most 
logical  race  on  the  face  of  the  eai*th, 
and  yet  the  accurate  little  Frenchman 
can  give  us  points  three  times  out  of 
four.  With  him  a  week  is  a  week  — 
seven  days — with  us  it  sometimes  is, 
and  sometimes  is  not.  When  you  S2:)eak 
of  something  that  happened  '  a  week 
ago  this  Monday,'  you  really  speak  of 
a  period  of  eight  days,  or  a  week  and 
the  present  Monday.  The  logical 
Frenchman  does  not  even  think  of  that 
space  of  time  as  a  week  ;  he  calls  it 
*huit  jours,'  in  the  same  way.  On  the 
third  Wednesday  of  your  stay  here, 
which  happened,  by  the  way,  to  be  a 
saint's  day  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
Monsieur  Perot  very  rightly  told  you 
that  you  had  been  here  fifteen  days. 
But  with  your  habit  of  counting  '  ex- 
clusively,'  as  we  call  our  stupid  fashion, 
you  counted  the  dsijs  done  and  not  the 
day  you  were  in.  You  would  not  have 
done  it  if  you  had  been  calculating  the 
date  of  pajTnent  of  a  note  ;  it  was  sim- 
ply illogical  habit  that  counted  for  you. 
But  you  see,"  he  concluded,  with  a  little 
laugh,  as  he  took  up  his  hat,  "  you  had 
been  French  for  a  forinight." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  see,"  said  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Pentagon. 

And  as  he  heard  the  Doctor  close  the 
front  door  behind  him,  he  picked  up  his 
half -finished  sermon  "  On  the  Duty  of  a 
Strict  Observ^ance  of  the  Sabbath  "  and 
tore  it  into  small  pieces. 


LOWELL'S    LETTERS   TO    POE 
Edited  by  George  E.  IVoodberry 


HE  correspondence 
between  Poe  and 
Lowell  is  of  consid- 
erable interest  as  an 
illustration  of  the 
character  of  the  for- 
mer, who  was  Low- 
ell's senior  by  ten 
years,  and  it  affords  much  biographical 
matter  in  details.  The  letters  of  Poe, 
with  the  exception  of  one  which  had 
passed  out  of  Lowell's  possession,  were 
published  in  the  biography  of  Poe 
which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the 
"  American  Men  of  Letters "  series. 
The  letters  of  Lowell  were  among  the 
papers  which  came  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold,  as  Poe's  literaiy 
executor,  and  remained,  after  Gris- 
wold's  death,  in  the  possession  of  the 
gentleman  who  then  took  charge  of  his 
effects  ;  they  have  recently  come  by  in- 
heritance, together  with  the  other  pa- 
pers of  Griswold,  to  the  latter's  son,  Mr. 
AVilliam  M.  Griswold,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  from  whose  copies  they  are  now 
made  public.  While  the  interest  of  the 
Lowell  side  of  the  correspondence  is 
considerably  slighter  than  that  ^i*itten 
by  Poe,  the  story  of  a  notable  literary 
connection  is  made  complete  by  the  aid 
of  these  documents,  and  the  letters 
themselves  are  of  equal  value  with 
others  belonging  to  Lowell's  early  years. 
They  require  but  Httle  comment  ex- 
cept what  is  furnished  by  Poe's  replies. 
LoweU  had  undertaken  to  edit,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Robei*t  Cai-ter,  then  liv- 
ing near  him  in  Cambridge,  the  magazine 
called  Tlie  Pioneer.  The  venture  was  un- 
fortunate, and  after  the  third  issue  the 
magazine  was  discontinued.  Poe's  first 
letter  was  wTitten  to  offer  contributions 
to  it,  and  in  each  of  its  three  numbers 
there  was  somethin  g  from  his  pen.  Low- 
ell's first  letter  is  in  reply  to  Poe's  api^li- 
cation. 

Lowell  to  Poe 

''Boston.  Nov   19,  1842. 
Xo  4  Court  St. 
*'  My  dear  Friend, 

'•  Your    letter   has   given    me    great 
pleasure  in  two  ways  ; — first,  as  it  as- 


sures me  of  the  friendship  and  appro- 
bation of  almost  the  onlj  fearless  Amer- 
ican critic,  and  second  (to  be  Irish) 
since  it  contains  your  acquiescence  to 
a  request  which  I  had  already  many 
times  mentally  preferred  to  you.  Had 
you  not  written  you  would  soon  have 
heard  from  me.  I  give  you  carte 
blanche  for  prose  or  verse  as  may  best 
please  you — vrith  one  excej^tion — name- 
ly I  do  not  wish  an  article  like  that  of 
yours  on  [Rufus]  Dawes,  who,  although 
I  think  with  you  that  he  is  a  bad  poet, 
has  yet  I  doubt  not  tender  feelings  as  a 
man  which  I  should  be  chary  of  wound- 
ing. I  think  that  I  shall  be  hardest 
pushed  for  good  stories  (imaginative 
ones)  &  if  you  are  inspired  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  I  should  be  glad  to 
get  it. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  consider- 
ation as  to  terms  of  payment,  seeing 
that  herein  my  ability  does  not  come 
near  my  exuberant  will.  But  I  can 
offer  you  $10,  for  eveiy  article  at  first 
with  the  understanding  that,  as  soon  as 
I  am  able  I  shall  pay  3'ou  more  accord- 
ing to  my  opinion  of  your  deserts.  If 
the  magazine  fail,  I  shall  consider  my- 
self personally  responsible  to  all  my 
contributors.  Let  me  hear  from  you  at 
your  earliest  convenience  <fe  believe  me 
always  your  friend 

"J.  R  Lowell, 

"E.  A.  Poe,  Esq. 

"  I  am  already  (I  mean  my  magazine) 
in  the  press — but  anything  sent  '  right 
away'  will  be  in  season  for  the  first 
number,  in  which  I  should  like  to  have 
you  appear." 

Lowell    to   Poe 

"  Boston  Deer  17.  1842. 
"  No.  4  Court  St. 
"My  de.\r  friend, 

"  I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  be- 
fore, but  I  have  had  so  much  to  distract 
me,  &  so  much  to  make  me  sick  of  pen 
k  ink  I  could  not.  Your  story  of  '  The 
Telltale  Heart '  vrill  appear  in  my  first 
number.  ^Ir.  [Henry  Theodore]  Tuck- 
erman  (perhaps  your  chapter  on  Auto- 
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graphs  is  to  blame)  would  not  print  in 
tlie  [Boston]  Miscellany,  <fe  I  was  very 
^lad  to  get  it  for  myself.  It  may  argue 
2)resumptuousness  in  me  to  dissent 
from  his  verdict.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  soon.  You  must  send 
me  another  article,  as  my  second  num- 
ber will  soon  go  to  press. 

"  Wishing  you  all  happiness  I  remain 
your  true  friend — torn  to  pieces  with 
little  businesses — " 

[Signature  cut  out.] 

The  Pioneer  failed  in  March,  1843. 
The  contract  bound  Lowell  and  Carter 
to  furnish  the  publishers  five  thousand 
copies  on  the  twentieth  of  each  month 
under  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars 
in  case  of  failure  and  the  publishers  to 
take  that  number  at  a  certain  price. 
The  March  number  was  eight  da3^s  late, 
and  the  publishers,  in  the  face  of  what 
was  probably  seen  to  be  an  unfortu- 
nate speculation,  claimed  the  forfeit, 
but  offered  to  waive  it  if  the  contract 
should  be  altered  so  as  to  require  them 
to  take  only  so  many  copies  as  they 
could  sell.  The  result  was  that  the 
editors  were  obliged  to  stop  printing 
from  a  lack  of  credit,  and  were  left 
with  a  large  indebtedness  for  manufac- 
ture as  well  as  to  contributors.  It  ap- 
pears from  Poe's  letters  that  he  was 
paid  his  small  claim  a  year  later. 

Lowell  to  Poe 

"Boston  March  24  1843. 
"  My  dear  friend, 

"I  have  neglected  writing  to  you  too 
long  already,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  remit  the  money  I  owe  jon.  When 
I  shall  have  stated  the  facts,  I  think 
that  you  will  excuse  my  want  of  punc- 
tuality. The  magazine  was  started  on 
my  own  responsibility,  &  I  relied  on 
the  payments  I  should  receive  from  my 
publishers  to  keep  me  even  with  my 
creditors  until  the  Magazine  should  be 
firmly  established.  You  may  conceive 
my  distress  when  the  very  first  note 
given  me  by  my  publishers  has  been 
protested  for  nonpayment,  &  the  mag- 
azine ruined.  For  I  was  unable  to  go 
on  any  farther,  having  already  incurred 
a  debt  of  $1800.  or  more. 

"  I  hope  soon  to  make  such  arrange- 


ments as  will  enable  me  to  borrow  this 
sum — pay  all  my  del)ts  k  leave  [me]  free 
to  go  [to]  work  <fe  apply  my  earnings  to 
getting  the  load  off  my  Kliouhhis.  Tlie 
loss  of  my  eyes  at  this  juncture  (for  I 
am  as  yet  unable  to  use  them  to  any 
extent)  adds  to  my  distress.  I  shall  re- 
mit to  you  before  long — meanwhile  do 
write  me  on  receipt  of  this  &  tell  me 
that  you  forgive  me  for  wliat  truly  is 
more  my  misfortune  than  my  fault — k 
that  you  still  regard  me  as  ever 

'*  Your  friend  in  all  ways 
"  J.  R.  Lowell. 

"  P.  S.  I  hear  you  have  become  an 
Editor  [of  the  never  realized  Stylus] 
Is  it  true  ?  I  hope  so  ;  if  it  were  only 
to  keep  our  criticism  in  a  little  better 
trim." 

Lowell  to  Poe 

"  Boston  April  17,  1843. 
"My  dear  friend, 

"  Hawthorne  writes  me  that  he  shall 
be  able  to  send  an  article  [for  "  The 
Stylus  "]  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 
His  terms  are  $5.  a  page,  but  probably, 
as  your  pages  will  "  eat  up  "  Coi>j  with 
a  less  anacondalike  appetite  than  the 
fine  print  magazines,  your  best  plan 
would  be  to  pay  him  so  much  by  the  ar- 
ticle. His  wife  will  make  a  drawing  of 
his  head  or  he  will  have  a  Daguerreotype 
taken,  so  that  you  can  have  a  likeness 
of  him. 

"As  to  my  own  effigies.  [Published 
with  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  Graham's.] 
Page  has  painted  a  head  of  me  which  is 
called  very  fine,  &  which  is  now  Exhibit- 
ing (I  believe)  at  the  National  Academy 
in  New  York.  This  might  be  Daguer- 
reotyped — or  I  might  have  one  taken 
from  my  head  as  it  is  now — namely  in  a 
more  civilized  condition — the  portrait 
by  Page  having  very  long  hair,  not  to 
mention  a  beard  and  some  symptoms 
of  moustache,  &  looking  altogether, 
perhaps,  too  antique  to  be  palateable 
to  the  gentle  public.  But  you  shall 
use  your  own  judgement  about  that. 

"I  write  now  in  considerable  confu- 
sion, being  just  on  the  eve  of  quitting 
the  office  which  I  occupy  as  "  attorney 
&  Counsellor  at  Law".  I  have  given  up 
that  interesting  profession,  tt  mean  to 
devote  myself  wholly  to  letters.     I  shall 
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live  with  my  father  at  Cambridge  in  the 
house  where  I  was  born.  I  shall  write 
again  soon  <fe  send  you  a  poem  and  some 
data  for  a  biograj^hical  sketch.  Take  my 
best  love  in  exchange  for  your  ready 
sympathy  k  use  me  always  as  you  may 
have  occasion  as  your  affectionate  friend. 

''J.  R  L. 

"  My  address  will  be  '  Cambridge 
Mass  '  in  future.  I  do  hope  &  tinist  that 
your  magazine  will  succeed.  Be  very 
watchful  of  your  publishers  &  agents. 
They  must  be  driven  as  men  drive 
swine, — take  your  eyes  off  them  for  an 
instant  &  they  bolt  between  your  legs  & 
leave  vou  in  the  mire. 

"J.  R.  L." 


Lowell  to  Poe 

"Cambridge  May  8,  1843. 

"My  dear  friend, 

"  I  have  been  delaying  to  write  to  you 
from  day  to  day  in  the  expectation  that 
I  should  have  received  an  article  from 
Hawthorne  to  send  with  my  letter.  I 
am  now  domiciled  in  the  country  &  have 
been  doing  nothing  but  ramble  about, 
gardening,  farming,  tending  an  increas- 
ing flock  of  poultry  &  in  short,  being 
out  of  doors  <fe  in  active  exercise  as 
much  as  possible  in  order  to  restore 
my  eyes  effectually. 

"  I  have  got  the  idea  of  Hawthorne's 
article  so  fixed  in  my  mind  that  I  forgot 
that  I  did  not  send  you  a  poem  in  my 
last.  I  have  such  a  reluctance  to  go  into 
the  city  that  though  I  have  been  here 
nearly  three  weeks  I  have  not  even 
brought  out  my  Mss.  yet.  But  I  mean 
to  do  it  in  a  day  or  two  k  shall  then  send 
you  something  which  I  hoj^e  will  be  to 
your  liking.  You  must  forgive  my  dila- 
toriness,  My  dear  friend,  the  natural 
strength  of  which  is  increased  by  the 
pressure  of  my  debts — a  source  of  con- 
stantly annoying  thought  which  pre- 
vents my  doing  almost  anything  as  yet. 

"  With  regard  to  a  sketch  of  my  oa\ti 
life  my  friend  [Robert]  Carter  thinks  that 
he  can  give  it  better  than  T — and  per- 
haps he  will  send  3'ou  one.  Meanwhile 
I  give  a  few  dates.  I  was  born  Feby  22 
1819  in  this  house  at  Cambridge — en- 
tered Harvard  Colleefe  in  1834  k  took 


ni}'  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  regu- 
lar course  in  1838 — my  master's  degree 
in  1841.  While  in  college  I  was  one  of 
the  editors  elected  to  edit  the  periodi- 
cal [Harvardiana]  then  published  by 
the  undergraduates,  k  also  to  deliver 
the  Class  poem — a  yearly  pei-formance 
which  requires  a  poet  every  year  who 
is  created  as  easil}"  by  the  class  vote  as  a 
baronet  or  peer  of  the  realm  is  in  Eng- 
land. I  was  in  the  Law  School  under 
Judge  Story  for  two  years  &  upwards 
took  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  by 
force  of  having  my  name  on  the  books 
as  a  student — k  published  a  volume  of 
rather  crude  productions  (in  which 
there  is  more  of  everybody  else  than 
of  myself)  in  Jany,  1841.  On  the 
Mother's  side  I  am  of  Scotch  descent. 

"  I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  your  own  eventful 
life  which  you  sent  me.  Your  early 
poems  display  a  maturity  which  aston- 
ished me  k  I  recollect  no  individual  (& 
I  believe  I  have  all  the  poetry  that  was 
ever  written)  whose  early  poems  were 
anything  like  as  good.  Shelley  is  near- 
est, perhaps. 

"  I  have  greater  hopes  of  your  '  Sty- 
lus '  than  I  had  of  my  own  magazine,  for 
I  think  you  understand  editing  vastly 
better  than  I  shall  for  many  years  yet — 
k  you  have  more  of  that  quality — which 
is  the  Siamese  twin  brother  of  genius — 
industry — than  I. 

"I  shall  write  again  shortly  mean- 
while 

"I  am  3'our  affectionate  k  obliged 
"  friend  J.  R.  L." 


Lowell  to  Poe 

[No  date.  Postmark,  Boston,  May  16.] 

"  My  dear  friend, 

"I  send  you  this  little  poem  with 
some  fears  that  you  wiU  be  disappoint- 
ed therein.  But  it  is  on  the  whole  the 
most  likely  to  please  of  any  that  I  could 
lay  my  hands  on — my  Mss.  being  trust- 
ed to  fortune  like  the  Sybils  leaves,  & 
perhaps,  hke  her's,  rising  in  value  to 
my  mind  as  they  decrease  in  number. 
You  must  teU  me  frankly  how  you  like 
what  I  sent  k  what  you  should  like  bet- 
ter. Will  you  give  me  your  address 
more  particularly^  so  that  in  case  I  have 
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a  package  to  send  you  I  can  forward  it 
by  express  ? 

"  With  all  truth  k  love 
"  I  remain  your  friend 

"J.  K.  L." 

The  following  letter  is  from  Ilobert 
Carter,  then  Lowell's  intimate  associ- 
ate, and  belongs  in  this  i:)lace  : 

Carter  to  Poe 

"  Camijiiidge,  Mass. 
"  June  19,  1848. 
"My  dear  sir, 

"  I  send  you  with  this  letter  a  copy 
of  the  Boston  Notion,  April  29,  contain- 
ing an  abridgement  which  I  made  of 
the  sketch  of  your  life  and  writings 
which  appeared  in  the  Phila.  Sat.  Mu- 
seum. I  was  absent  from  the  city  when 
it  was  printed  and  did  not  see  the 
proof  ;  consequently  it  is  full  of  atro- 
cious errors.  AVhat  has  become  of  the 
Stylus?  I  trust  that  it  has  not  been 
found  prudent  to  relinquish  the  enter- 
prise though  I  fear  that  such  is  the 
case.  It  would  give  the  friends  of  pure 
and  elevated  literature  in  this  region 
great  pleasure  to  learn  that  it  is  only 
temporarily  delaj^ed. 

"Mr.  Lowell  is  in  excellent  health 
and  his  eyes  have  nearly  recovered  their 
usual  strength.  He  has  entirely  aban- 
doned his  profession  and  is  living  at 
his  father's  house  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
village.  About  a  fortnight  since  he  be- 
gan to  scribble  vigorously  and  has  with- 
in that  period  wi'itten  about  a  thousand 
lines.  You  will  see  in  the  next  Demo- 
cratic Review,  or  at  least  in  the  August 
no.,  his  longest  and  [piece  of  top  cut 
off]  blank  verse  and  is  entitled  Prome- 
theus. It  contains  nearly  four  hun- 
dred lines  I  think,  and  was  w^ritten  in 
seven  or  eight  hours.  At  least,  I  left 
him  one  day  at  11  A.  M.  and  he  had  con- 
cluded to  begin  it  immediately  and 
when  I  saw  him  again  at  about  8|  P.  M. 
the  same  day  he  read  to  me  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  fift}^  lines  and  he  had 
written  besides  before  he  began  some 
stanzas  of  a  long  poem  in  ottava  rima 
which  has  occupied  him  chiefly  for  the 
last  two  wrecks.  Graham  has  also  a 
poem  from  him  and  there  wiU  be  one  in 
the  next  New  Mirror. 


"  Within  a  week  I  have  read  for  tlie 
first  time,  Pym's  Narrative.  1  lent  it  to 
a  fnend  who  lives  in  the  house  with 
me,  and  who  is  a  lawyer,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  and  a  Ijiother  of  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes,  yet  is  so  completely  deceived 
by  the  minute  accuracy  of  some  of  tlie 
details,  the  remarks  about  the  state- 
ments of  the  press,  the  names  of  people 
at  New  Bedford  &c.  that,  though  an  in- 
telligent and  shrewd  man  he  will  not 
be  persuaded  tliat  it  is  a  fictitious  work, 
by  any  arguments  drawn  from  the  l)ook 
itself,  though  [piece  of  top  cut  off]  the 
latter  part  of  the  narrative.  I  dislike  to 
tell  him  that  I  k-now  it  to  be  fictitious, 
for  to  test  its  truthfulness  I  gave  it  to 
him  without  remark  and  he  has  so  com- 
mitted himself  by  grave  criticisms  on 
its  details  that  I  dread  to  undeceive 
him.  He  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  twice 
and  commented  on  an  inaccuracy  in  the 
description  of  Pym's  midnight  voyage 
with  his  drunken  friend.  I  have  not 
the  book  in  the  house  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  sea,  did  not  clearly  com- 
prehend the  objection,  but  I  think  it 
was  upon  setting  a  '  jib  '  or  some  such 
thing  upon  a  dismasted  slooj) — I  know 
that  the  words  'jib'  —  'sloop'  & 
'  only  one  mast '  occurred  in  his  re- 
marks. 

"To  return  to  a  safer  subject — I  am 
extremely  desirous  of  knowing  the 
name  of  your  novel  in  two  volumes  al- 
luded to  in  the  '  Museum  '  [this  alleged 
novel  was  never  named  by  Poe]  and  if  it 
be  not  a  secret,  or  one  that  can  be  confid- 
ed to  a  stranger  would  be  obliged  by  its 
communication.  And  while  I  am  in  an 
inquisitive  mood,  let  me  beg  of  you  to 
tell  me  whether  the  name  of  the  author 
of  Stanley  is  Walter  or  Wm  Landor 
and  whether  he  has  recently  or  will 
soon  publish  anj^thing.  Also  who  is  the 
author  of   '  Zoe '  and  the    '  Aristocrat  ?  ' 

"  My  address  is  still  *  Boston,  care  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Lowell.' 

"Truly  k  respectfully 

"Your  friend" 

Lowell  to  Poe 
"  Elm  wood,  Cambridge,  March  6,  1844. 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  When  I  received  your  last  letter  I 

was  vei*y  busily  employed  upon  a  job 
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article  on  a  subject  in  which  I  have  no 
manner  of  interest.  As  I  had  nothing 
to  say,  it  took  me  a  great  while  to  say  it. 

"  I  made  an  expedition  to  Boston  to 
learn  what  I  could  about  our  lectures 
there,  &  found  that  the  lectures  for  the 
season  are  now  over.  I  mean  the  Society 
lectures.  There  are  different  gentle- 
men employed  dilligently  in  lecturing 
upon  'physical  sciences'  &  'the  lungs' 
kc  kc.  admission  ninepence,  children 
half  j)rice,  but  all  the  lectures  of  a  more 
literary  class  are  over.  I  spoke  to  the 
secretaiy  of  the  Boston  Lyceum  about 
the  probability  of  your  success  if  you 
came  experimentally,  k  he  shook  his 
head.  It  is  not  a  matter  in  which  I  feel 
myself  competent  to  judge — my  bump 
of  hope  being  quite  too  large.  I  asked 
him  about  engaging  you  for  next  year 
k  he  seemed  very  much  pleased  with 
the  plan  k  said  that  the  Society  would 
be  glad  to  do  it.  This  course  of  lectures 
has  (I  think)  the  highest  rank  here. 

"  To  speak  for  myself  /  should  be  de- 
lighted both  to  see  k  hear  you.  I  like 
your  subject  too. 

"  The  Boston  people  want  a  little  in- 
dependent criticism  vasth'.  I  know 
that  we  should  not  agree  exactly,  but 
we  should  at  least  sympathize.  You 
occasionally  state  a  critical  proposition 
from  which  I  dissent,  but  I  am  always 
satisfied.  I  care  not  a  straw  ivhat  a 
man  says,  if  I  see  that  he  has  his 
grounds  for  it,  k  knows  thoroughly 
what  he  is  talking  about.  You  might 
cut  me  up  as  much  as  you  j^leased  k  I 
should  read  what  you  said  with  respect, 
k  with  a  great  deal  more  of  satisfaction, 
than  most  of  the  praise  I  get,  affords 
me.  It  is  these  halfpenny  '  critics  ' — 
these  men  who  apj^eal  to  our  demo- 
cratic s}Tnpathies  by  exhibiting  as  their 
only  credentials  the  fact  that  they  are 
'  practical  printers '  k  what  not,  that 
are  mining  our  literature — men  who 
never  doubt  that  they  have  a  fuU  riglit 
to  pronounce  upon  the  music  of  Apol- 
lo's lute,  because  they  can  criticise 
fitly  the  filing  of  a  handsaw,  k  who, 
making  a  point  of  blundering,  will  com- 
mend Hercules  (if  they  commend  at  all) 
for  his  skill  at  Omphale's  distaff. 

"  It  will  please  you  to  hear  that  my 
volume  will  soon  reach  a  third  edition. 
The  editions  are  of  five  hundred  each, 


but  'nin  over,'  as  printers  say,  a  little 
so  that  I  suppose  about  eleven  hundred 
have  been  sold.  I  shall  write  to  you 
again  soon,  giving  you  a  sketch  of  my 
life.  Outwardly  it  has  been  simj^le 
enough,  but  inwardly  eveiy  man's  life 
must  be  more  or  less  of  a  curiosity. 
Goethe  made  a  good  distinction  when 
he  divided  his  o\vn  autobiography  into 
poeti-y  k  fact. 

"  When  will  Graham  give  us  youi' 
portrait '?  I  hope  you  will  have  it  done 
well  when  it  is  done,  k  quickly  too. 
Writing  to  him  a  short  time  ago  I  con- 
gratulated him  upon  having  engaged 
you  as  editor  again.  I  recognized 
your  hand  in  some  of  the  editorial  mat- 
ter (critical)  k  missed  it  in  the  rest. 
But  I  thought  it  would  do  no  harm  to 
assume  the  fact,  as  it  would  at  least 
give  him  a  hint.  He  tells  me  I  am 
mistaken  k  I  am  sorry  for  it.  ^Tiy 
could  not  you  T\Tite  an  article  now  and 
then  for  the  North  American  Review? 
I  know  the  editor  a  little,  k  should 
like  to  get  you  introduced  there.  I 
think  he  would  be  glad  to  get  an  arti- 
cle. On  the  modem  French  School  of 
novels  for  examj^le.  How  should  you 
like  it?  The  Reriew  does  not  pay  a 
great  deal  ($2  a  page,  I  believe)  but  the 
pages  do  not  eat  up  cojdv  very  fast. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  of  your 
plan  to  lecture  in  .Boston  earlier.  I 
might  have  done  something  about  it. 
The  Lyceum  pays  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred dollars,  as  their  purse  is  full  or 
empty.  I  will  put  matters  in  train  for 
next  year,  however 

"  Affectionately  your  friend. 
[Signature  cut  out.] 

"  P.  S.  You  must  not  make  any  auto- 
biographical deductions  from  my  hand- 
writing, as  my  hand  is  numb  "vs-ith  cold. 
Winter  has  come  back  upon  us." 

A  letter,  in  wliich  Lowell  offered  to 
wi*ite  a  sketch  of  Poe  for  Graham's,  is 
here  missing. 

Lowell   to   Poe 

•Elm  WOOD  June  27.  1844. 
"  My  dear  friexd, 

"  I  have  been  stealing  a  kind  of  vaca- 
tion from  the  pen  during  the  last  month, 
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Si,  I  liope  that  mylyin^  fallow  for  a  tiino 
will  iiicnuise  my  future  crops,  tliouj^h  I 
cannot  brin^y  myself  to  use  the  farmer's 
phrase  tt  wish  them  to  be  ^  lieavier.' 
Now  I  ou<i,ht  by  this  time  to  have  fin- 
ished the  article  to  accompany  your 
head  in  Graham,  but  I  have  been  un- 
able to  write  anything.  I  have  fits  of 
this  kind  too  often  owing  to  a  Consti- 
tutional indolence  which  was  not  covm- 
teracted  by  proper  training  in  my  child- 
hood. You  may  be  sure  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  follow  a  fashion  which  is 
hardly  yet  extinct,  &  call  upon  the 
good,  easy  world  to  accept  my  faults  in 
proof  of  my  genius.  I  can  only  men- 
tion it  to  ask  forgiveness  for  my  dila- 
toriness  which  springs  from  no  want  of 
interest  but  from  sheer  indolence — a 
fault — which  your  acquaintance  with 
Life  &  Biography  must  have  convinced 
you  is  one  of  the  most  incurable.  How- 
ever, I  am  resolved  to  set  about  it  now 
in  good  earnest — &  I  have  one  or  two 
preliminary  requests  to  make.  I  wish 
you  would  (if  you  can)  write  me  a  let- 
ter giving  me  in  some  sort  a  spiritual 
autobiography  of  yourself.  The  news- 
paper yrhe  Saturday  Museuin  contain- 
ing Hirst's  life  of  Poe]  you  sent  me 
will  give  me  enough  outward  facts — 
but  I  want  your  own  estimate  of  your 
life.  Of  course  you  need  not  write  it 
as  if  for  my  use  merely  in  the  writing 
of  this  article — but  as  to  a  friend.  I 
believe  that  the  opinion  a  man  has 
of  himself  (if  he  be  accustomed  to 
self  anatysis)  is  of  more  worth  than 
that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  If 
you  have  a  copy  of  3'our  first  volume 
(of  poems)  will  you  send  it  to  me  by 
Harnden,  directing  it  to  be  kept  till 
called  for  &  writing  me  a  line  b}"  mail 
to  warn  me  of  its  being  on  the  way.  I 
will  return  it  to  you  by  the  same  con- 
veyance— as  it  must  be  valuable  to  you 
&  as  you  have  not  probably  more  than 
one  copy.  I  never  saw  it,  nor  can  I 
get  it.  If  you  would  send  at  the  same 
time  any  other  of  your  writings  which 
I  could  not  readily  get  you  will  oblige 
me  very  much  &  they  shall  be  safely  re- 
turned to  you. 

"  I  agree  with  you  that  the  article  on 
Griswold's  book  in  the  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review  was  fair  enougli  as  far  as 
the    Conclusions    the   author   came    to 


were  concerned — though  at  the  same 
time  I  think  him  as  igiKjraiit  in  pohti- 
cal  matters  as  a  man  can  well  be — in 
short  ignorant  to  the  full  to  be  a  Re- 
viewer—  Rut  you  are  mistaken  as  to 
the  authorship  of  it.  It  was  not  (I 
am  quite  sure)  written  by  Dickens, 
but  by  a  friend  of  his  named  Forster 
(or  Foster)  —  the  author  of  a  book 
named  '  Statesmen  of  the  time  of 
Cromwell.'  Dickens  may  have  given 
him  hints. 

"I  shall  send  you  my  sketch  of 
course  before  it  is  printed,  so  that  you 
can  make  any  suggestions  you  like  or 
sui:)pres8  it  altogether.  I  wish  it  to 
please  you  rather  than  the  i:)ublic. 
"  Affectionately  your  friend 

"  J.  R.  L." 

Lowell  to  Poe 

'*Elmwood  Dec  12.  1844 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

•  "  You  will  forgive  me  for  not  writing 
sooner  &  for  writing  so  little  now, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  for 
some  time  keeping  a  printing  office 
agoing  at  the  rate  of  from  eight  to 
twenty  pages  a  day.  I  am  printing  a 
volume  of  prose  (in  conversation  form) 
about  poets  and  everything  else,  ["  Con- 
versations on  Some  of  the  Old  Poets  "] 
&  not  having  prepared  my  copy,  am  ob- 
liged to  write  &  print  at  once.  Y'ou 
will  Hke  some  parts  of  the  book  and 
dislike  others. 

"My  object  in  writing  this  is  to  in- 
troduce you  to  my  friend  Charles  F. 
Briggs,  who  is  about  to  start  a  literan- 
weekly  paper  [The  Broadway  Journal] 
in  New  York  &  desires  your  aid.  He 
was  here  a  month  or  two  since,  &  I 
took  the  liberty  of  reading  to  him  what 
I  had  written  about  you  &  to  day  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  announcing 
his  plan  &  asking  your  address.  Not 
knowing  it,  &  not  having  time  to  wi'ite 
him  I  thought  that  the  shortest  way 
would  be  to  introduce  you  to  him.  He 
will  pay  Si,  1  thought  from  something 
you  said  in  your  last  letter  that  pay 
would  be  useful  to  you.  I  also  took 
the  liberty  of  praising  j'ou  to  a  ]\Ir. 
Colton,  who  has  written  '  Tecumseh ' 
&  whom  I  susj^ect,  from  some 
wry  faces  he  made  on  first  hearing  your 
name,  you  have  cut  up.     He  is  publish- 
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ing  a  magazine  k  I  think  I  convinced 
liim  that  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to 
engage  you  permanently.  But  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  his  ability  to  pay. 

"  I  am  not  to  be  married  till  I  have 
been  delivered  of  my  book  ;  which  will 
probably  be  before  Christmas,  k  I  shall 
spend  the  winter  in  Philadelphia.  I 
shall  only  stop  one  night  in  New  York 
on  my  way  on.  Returning  I  shall  make 
a  longer  stay  k  shall  of  course  see  you. 
You  will  like  Briggs  k  he  will  edit  an 
excellent  paper.  Oj^posite,  I  write  a 
note  to  him. 

"  Yr.  affectionate  fiiend 

"J.  R.  Lowell. 

"  P.  S.  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  have 
blundered  in  recommending  you  to 
Colton.  I  know  nothing  of  your  cir- 
cumstances save  what  I  gleaned  from 
3-our  last  letter,  k,  of  course,  said  noth- 
ing to  him  which  I  might  not  say  as 
an  entii'e  stranger  to  you.  It  is  never 
safe  to  let  an  editor  (as  editors  go) 
know  that  an  author  wants  his  jDay. 

"  I  Avas  in  hopes  that  I  should  have 
been  able  to  revise  my  sketch  of  you 
before  it  appeared.  It  was  written  un- 
der adverse  circumstances  k  was  in- 
complete. If  you  do  not  like  this 
method  of  getting  acquainted,  send 
Briggs  your  address.  His  is  No  1 
Nassau  St.  I  never  wrote  an  intro- 
ductoiT  letter  before  k  do  not  own  a 
complete  letter  writer — so  you  must 
excuse  any  greenness  about  it." 


The  acquaintance  which  the  forego- 
ing letters  illustrate  was  not  destined  to 
good  fortune.  There  had  been  mutual 
good-will  and  respect,  with  kindly 
offices,  on  both  sides.  The  connection 
of  Poe  with  Briggs  in  the  editorial  con- 
duct of  The  Broadway  Journal  was 
the  occasion  of  an  exchange  of  views 
and  facts  between  Briggs  and  LoweU 
which  left  Poe's  reputation  veiy  much 
impaired  in  LoweU's  judgment.  Poe's 
admiration  for  "  the  author  of  '  Rosa- 
line,' "  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  sur- 
vive the  Hues  in  "  The  Fable  for  Critics," 
in  which  his  own  portrait  was  not 
inaptly  draA^Ti  ;  after  Briggs  ceased  to 
be  his  co-editor  Poe  attacked  Lowell  as 
a  plagiarist,  and  the  latter  expressed  his 
resentment  at  length  in  a  passage  to  be 
found  in  his  published  '  Letters.'  Low- 
ell, too,  had  lately  met  Poe  just  re- 
covering from  a  spree,  and  the  impres- 
sion then  received  was  sufficient  of 
itself  to  terminate  their  relations.  A 
short  time  after,  in  October,  1845,  oc- 
curred the  public  scandal  of  Poe's  "s-isit 
to  Boston  to  read  a  jioem  before  the 
Boston  Lyceum,  which  confirmed  him 
in  his  lifelong  dislike  of  the  Bostonians. 
Later,  in  an  unpublished  letter  to  Mr. 
F.  W.  Thomas,  early  in  1849,  Poe  de- 
nounced Lowell  with  some  contempt, 
and  made  a  public  disclosure  of  his 
changed  attitude  by  an  unfavorable  re- 
view of  "The  Fable  for  Critics,"  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  in  Febru- 
ar}^  of  that  year. 
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By  T.  R.  Sullivan 


I  ■  •-.^;  •:-/4'tJr^'^  ~jALF  -  WAY  do^ii  the 
p€?ifM^^iP>  \^^  loi'o  ^^^  Nord  du  Sab- 
^.>iBii?^iw .;  !^1^  Ion,  in  Bruges,  the  glo- 
ry of  Flanders,  may  be 
seen  a  decorated  house- 
front,  one  among  many 
for  which  the  mediae- 
val city  is  still  famous.  Its  stone  carv- 
ings, emblematic  of  the  chase,  are  scarce- 
ly distinctive  enough  for  more  than  a 
passing  look  ;  and  as  the  ground -floor  of 
the  house,  which  never  could  have  been 


an  imposing  one,  was  long  since  made 
over  into  shops,  the  surfeited  traveller, 
wbose  objective  point  is  the  Grande 
Place,  may  pass  and  repass  without  no- 
ticing the  decorations  at  all.  Were  the 
central  door,  by  some  chance,  to  stand 
open,  he  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  an 
overgro\NTi  garden  at  the  end  of  the  long, 
dull  archway  ;  but  there  are  other  gar- 
dens in  Bruges,  and  that  of  the  Hut^l 
de  Flandre,  a  few  doors  off,  is  larger 
and   finer  than   this ;    furthermore,  its 
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2)atlis  are  swept  and  ^arni.slied  in  the 
height  of  later  Flemish  fasliiou  ;  there, 
in  all  likelihood,  he  will  choose  to  sit 
and  listen  to  tlie  chimes  when  his  day  in 
Bruges  fades  into  twilight,  leaving  him 
to  linger  at  ease  over  liis  coffee-cup, 
while  the  unpretentious  house  of  the 
hawk  and  hound  concerns  him  no  more. 

Half  a  century  ago  this  house  and  its 
dejjendencies  were  occuj^ied  by  the  re- 
tired silk-merchant,  Sebald  Stevin,  who 
had  made  a  fortune  in  Amsterdam. 
Such  achievements  are  not  the  work  of  a 
single  day,  and  he  had  passed  his  fiftieth 
year  before  he  found  himself  able  to 
realize  a  long-cherished  design  of  return- 
ing to  his  native  place  for  a  season  of 
repose,  longer  or  shorter,  as  fate  should 
will  it.  He  had,  to  some  extent,  the 
pride  of  race,  and  could  claim  collateral 
kinship  with  Simon  Stevin,  the  great 
mathematician  of  two  centuries  back, 
whose  statue  stands  to  this  day  in  the 
little  square  of  Bruges  which  bears  his 
name.  But  for  the  tired  merchant  that 
accident  of  birth  w^as  outweighed  by  his 
own  youthful  memories.  He  had  turned 
away  from  them  all  in  his  morning  hours, 
coming  poor,  unhonored  among  strang- 
ers, to  plunge  for  his  pearl  into  the  tide 
of  traffic.  That  prize  was  now  secured 
by  the  fierce,  long-sustained  effort  which 
had  left  its  mark  upon  him.  There  were 
strange  furrows  in  his  cheeks  ;  his  fail- 
ing eyesight,  at  times,  grew  dim  and 
clouded ;  his  breath  was  scantier  than  of 
old.  The  doctors  shook  their  heads, 
and  said  he  must  have  rest — the  sooner 
the  better,  since  he  had  no  wife  to  care 
for  him.  And  when  he  resolved  to  take 
it,  there  came  with  the  resolve  a  longing 
for  the  bells  and  tow^ers  of  his  old  home  ; 
for  the  gray,  grass-grown  streets,  the 
cool,  silent  courts  into  which  trade's  jar- 
ring discord  never  penetrated.  One  of 
these  should  be  his  shelter  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  allotted  him.  The 
evening  of  his  life  was  closing  in  ;  there 
let  it  settle  dowTi. 

So,  after  grave  deliberation  befitting 
an  act  of  such  solemnity,  Sebald  Stefan 
made  liis  choice  and  established  himself 
under  this  roof,  which,  though  narrow, 
seemed  ampler  than  his  needs  demanded. 
But  if  excess  of  space  brought  some  ac- 
cess of  care,  it  was  care  of  a  comfortable 
sort  that  did  no  harm.     For  the  house 


became  his  plaything,  and  its  superflu- 
ous rooms  proved  additional  sources  of 
amusement.  All  were  thrown  open  to 
the  air  and  sunshine,  and,  according 
to  the  master's  fondness  for  the  gayest 
colors,  were  furnished  with  barbaric 
splendor.  He  would  have  no  dark  cor- 
ners, and  thought  nothing  of  undoing 
his  work  to  get  a  window  here,  another 
there  ;  then  the  library  outgrew  its  lim- 
its, and  an  entire  wall  went  do'svTi  l^eforo 
it,  to  the  despair  of  two  devoted  servants, 
Louis  Vogel  and  Catherine  his  wife. 
They  knew  their  master's  woiih,  but 
shared  none  the  less  the  opinion  of  the 
neighborhood,  where  his  name  had 
passed  into  a  proverb ;  so  that  any  task 
of  slow  accomplishment  was  likened  to 
Sebald  Stevin 's  house  which  never  would 
be  finished. 

The  worthy  householder  smiled  and 
said  nothing  when  this  gossip  of  the 
neighbors  reached  his  ears.  He  kept 
upon  good  terms  with  them  all,  meeting 
them  pleasantly  at  church  and  in  the 
streets,  gradually  gaining  respect  not 
only  in  the  neighborhood  but  through- 
out the  town.  He  was  good-nature  it- 
self, and  long  intercoui'se  with  mankind 
had  taught  him  the  art  of  not  offend- 
ing, even  in  moments  of  reserve.  That 
these  were  far  from  infrequent  came  to 
be  generally  understood  and  accepted. 
The  poor,  and  they  were  many,  blessed 
him  for  his  liberality,  without  compre- 
hending its  full  extent.  For,  making  no 
confidences,  he  had  a  large  acquaintance, 
few  friends  ;  of  the  few,  two  or  three, 
who  visited  him  occasionally,  knew  some- 
thing of  his  home  surroundings.  Yet 
when  they  compared  notes  about  them, 
each  experience  showed  the  same  definite 
limitations.  They  had  seen  the  garden 
and  one  or  two  handsome  rooms  open- 
ing from  it ;  had  been  permitted  to  han- 
dle certain  cui'ious  folios,  to  admire  an 
old  triptych,  undoubtedly  by  Memling. 
But  all  knowledge  ceased  abruptly  at  a 
mysterious  door  through  which  the  host 
had  once  entered  his  library.  No  one 
could  say  where  it  led,  what  treasures 
lay  beyond  it  ;  the  books  and  their 
shelves  were  so  cleverly  disposed  that 
its  very  place  in  the  wall  became  an  un- 
certainty. There  the  door  had  been,  how- 
ever, and  there  it  remained,  an  impass- 
able barrier,  vague,  indeterminate  as  his 
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own  reserve,  between  Sebald  Stevin  and 
the  world. 

He  would  have  laughed  away  the  first 
suggestion  of  mystery  made  to  him  on 
that  score.  For,  in  reality,  the  door 
only  communicated  with  a  private  stair- 
case leading  to  his  chamber  on  the  floor 
above.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  conven- 
ience and  ingenious  economy  of  wall- 
space — no  more.  As  for  hidden  treas- 
ures, the  chamber,  though  very  bright 
and  cheerful,  was  not  especially  luxui-i- 
ous,  and,  apart  from  a  small  ivoiy  cruci- 
fix, contained  none  at  all. 

None  at  all — yet  two,  that  Sebald  Ste- 
vin would  have  defended  with  his  life. 
But  these  were  treasures  of  the  heai-t 
and  mind,  without  intrinsic  value  ;  a  wist- 
ful girlish  face,  and  a  boy's,  both  drawn 
in  chalk  by  the  same  hand,  that,  certain- 
ly, was  not  a  master's.  No  dealer  would 
have  looked  twdce  at  the  unsigned 
sketches  which  to  their  possessor  were 
dearer  than  his  priceless  Memling.  The 
first  was  the  only  existing  portrait  of 
the  woman  who  was  to  have  shared  his 
fortunes,  who  had  died  suddenly  on  the 
eve  of  their  marriage.  Since  the  fear- 
ful day  on  which  that  news  stunned 
him,  many  years  had  passed,  bringing 
their  own  cares  and  disappointments, 
their  own  rewards  and  pleasures.  At 
times  the  love  affair  of  his  youth  had 
lost  its  hold  M\)OJi  him,  growing  blurred 
and  indistinct,  unsubstantial  as  a  dream. 
More  than  once  he  had  even  thought  of 
marriage  ;  it  was  the  only  proper  state  ; 
why  should  he  deny  himself  its  joys? 
Then  one  look  at  this  dead  woman's  face 
had  revived  his  fading  recollection  ; 
every  tone  of  her  voice  had  come  back, 
pleading  her  cause  with  him,  flooding 
his  eyes  with  tears.  His  heart,  not  his 
to  give,  lay  buried  with  her  in  the  grave. 
So,  again  and  again,  he  dismissed  the 
wanton  thought  ;  it  was  impossible. 
The  love  of  his  youth  must  remain  the 
love  of  his  lifetime. 

The  other  drawing  was  a  likeness  of 
his  only  brother,  Cyriac,  of  whom  he  had 
been  devotedly  fond.  Indeed,  this  de- 
votion had  resembled  that  of  a  father 
toward  a  son  ;  for  the  two  were  left,  at  an 
early  age,  alone  in  the  w^orld,  and  Sebald 
was  ten  years  the  elder.  He  had  turned 
a  very  blind  side  toward  this  liandsome 
scapegrace,    who    grew    uj)    wild,    self- 


willed,  reckless,  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing his  brother's  readiness  for  sacrifice, 
yet  with  a  strong  personal  charm  that 
made  him  more  friends  in  a  week  than 
Sebald  could  w^n  in  the  coui'se  of  plod- 
ding years.  And  all  was  over  long  ago  ! 
The  light  laugh,  the  mischievous  eyes 
would  cause  him  no  further  trouble, 
would  never  gladden  him  again.  Cyriac, 
at  eighteen,  had  developed  a  longing  for 
the  sea,  and  had  followed  it  to  the  world's 
end. 

Making  voyage  after  voyage,  he  had 
returned  only  to  re-embark.  Then,  with 
the  time  that  should  have  brought  him, 
he  did  not  come  ;  and  to  Sebald,  waiting 
and  hoping  against  all  reason,  word 
came,  instead,  that  the  ship  had  foun- 
dered in  a  lonely  southern  ocean.  There, 
then,  the  handsome  sailor  lay  unburied, 
restless  in  his  death  as  in  his  life,  the 
sport  of  changing  currents.  Only  that 
poor  copy  of  his  features,  a  faded  letter 
or  two,  a  few  Eastern  trinkets  were  left 
to  show  that  he  had  ever  lived.  This 
lacquered  box  had  been  the  product 
of  one  voyage,  this  broken  carving  of 
another  ;  as  Sebald  laid  the  relics  down 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  surging  thoughts 
of  trivial  things — mere  wrack  upon  the 
sea  of  memoiT — looks,  gestures,  and 
little  incidents  of  his  brother's  life  that 
he  had  long  forgotten.  He  remembered 
how  Cyriac,  in  his  boyhood,  had  made 
game  of  him  at  some  slight  reproof ; 
one  might  as  well  have  tried  to  argue 
with  the  wind.  How,  grown  into  a  man 
of  many  voyages,  he  had  remained 
heedless,  irresponsible,  indifferent  to 
danger  ;  how  he  had  shown  a  deep  scar 
upon  his  wrist,  and  told  frankly  in  what 
discreditable  tavera-brawl  he  had  come 
by  it ;  how  the  other  wrist,  displayed 
with  pride,  had  borne  a  hideous,  indel- 
ible stain,  pricked  there  by  a  foreign 
sailor  he  had  once  befriended.  The 
face  of  some  savage  god  it  was,  in  glar- 
ing colors— a  charm,  he  said,  to  ward 
off  evil  spirits  and  all  future  perils  of 
land  and  sea.  "Wearing  this  unholy 
siofn  he  could  defv  evervthing  but  the 
inevitable  term  of  life  ;  whatever  mis- 
chance befell  him,  he  should  die  quietly 
in  his  bed  at  a  good  old  age.  But 
Sebald,  sighing  as  he  recalled  this,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  said  a  prayer 
for  Cyriac's  lost  soul. 
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One  summer  day,  an  hour  hefore  sun- 
set, the  good  man  sat  alone  in  his  {gar- 
den, smoking  his  long  pipe  with  the 
porcelain  bowl,  over  which  he  n(xlded 
2)eacefully  at  intervals,  the  imuge  of 
contentment  and  tranquillity.  On  a 
small  table  near  by  were  decanters  and 
glasses  ;  a  book  lay  there  too,  but  for 
the  moment  he  had  forgotten  it  in 
the  quiet  day-dream  that  the  time,  and, 
above  all,  the  place  invited.  The  gar- 
den— a  wonder  in  its  small  way — was 
thought  by  Joseph  Maes,  the  well-to-do 
neighbor  who  overlooked  a  j^ortion  of  it, 
to  be  the  loveliest  spot  in  Bruges.  It 
had  a  quaintness  all  its  own.  In  one 
corner,  under  an  old  hawthorn-tree, 
stood  the  aviary,  full  of  canaries.  Bor- 
ders of  red  and  yellow  tiling  hemmed 
in  the  flower-beds,  which  were  now  given 
up  to  roses  ;  here  and. there  among  them 
glass  globes,  lined  with  quicksilver, 
glistened  in  the  sunlight,  or,  catching 
the  colors,  gave  back  bewildering  re- 
flections. A  fountain  tinkled  in  the 
central  patch  of  long  grass.  One  wall 
was  overgrown  w'ith  vines,  clambering 
toward  the  shadow  of  an  old  sun-dial 
which  bore  for  legend  :  Omnes  Time 
Propter  Unam — Fear  All  on  Account 
OF  One — the  legend  of  an  earlier  day, 
not  placed  there  by  its  present  owner, 
whose  pious  hope  was  happily  expressed 
by  the  motto  on  his  pipe-bowl,  under 
a  miniature  representation  of  his  pa- 
tron saint  encircled  by  its  gilded  glory : 
Deus  Lux  Mea — Quem  Timebo  ? — God 
IS  MY  Light — Whom  Shall  I  Fear? 
Repeating  this,  as  he  often  did,  Sebald 
Stevin  could  smile  at  the  dial's  warning, 
and,  without  apprehension,  note  the 
decline  of  day. 

Stirring  a  little  he  noted  it  now, 
while  the  hour  of  seven  rang  out  from 
the  tall  beKry  on  the  Grande  Place.  The 
chimes  played  their  sweet  tune,  of  which 
he  never  tired,  and  with  a  murmur  of 
satisfaction  he  put  down  his  pipe,  took 
up  the  book  he  had  brought  into  the 
garden,  and,  opening  it  at  random,  be- 
gan to  read.  It  was  a  volume  of  Mon- 
taigne, in  whose  wise  frankness  he  de- 
lighted. He  turned  the  leaf,  laughing 
his  approval.  Yes,  that  was  a  clear 
statement  of  the  truth,  well  considered. 
But  as  he  read  on  he  shook  his  head, 
frowned,    sighed,    and   frow^ned    again. 


For  he  had  fallen  unexpectedly  upon 
this  passage  which  displeased  him  : 

"Veiily  the  name  of  Brother  is  a 
glorious  name,  and  full  of  loving  kind- 
nesse,  and  therefore  did  he  and  I  terme 
one  another  swome  brother  :  but  this 
commixture,  dividence  and  shaiing  of 
goods,  this  joyning  wealth  to  wealth, 
and  that  the  riches  of  one  shall  be  the 
povertie  of  another,  doth  exceedingly 
distemper  and  distract  all  brotherly  al- 
liance, and  lovely  conjunction." 

The  words  foi-med  an  impediment 
which  Sebald  could  not  pass  ;  he  had 
never  read  them  before,  that  he  remem- 
bered, and  they  seemed  to  him  unjust 
and  cruel.  How  was  it  possible  that  the 
good  Seigneur  de  Montaigne,  so  human 
in  his  symimthies,  could  register  a 
thought  like  this  ?  Had  he  no  brothers, 
then?  Yes,  many.  Ah,  with  but  one, 
and  that  one  lost,  he  would  not  so  have 
wronged  the  name  of  Brother  !  And 
thus,  reverting  to  his  own  case,  Sebald 
closed  the  book,  and  thought  how  gladly 
he  would  have  labored  to  prove  the 
falseness  of  that  bitter  word.  Alas,  in 
this  world  at  least,  his  power  to  prove  it 
had  been  snatched  away.  The  old  sor- 
row might  overwhelm  him  anew,  the 
old  afi'ection  reassert  itself  now"  and  a 
thousand  times  to  come.  In  vain  ;  not 
proof  alone,  but  even  the  smallest  \)yo- 
testation  of  the  truth  was  denied  him. 
Who  would  understand  his  grief  ?  Who 
would  listen  ?     Who  believe  ? 

Absorbed  in  this  mournful  reverie  he 
had  not  noticed  the  sound  of  footsteps 
coming  toward  him  through  the  gar- 
den. But  he  was  roused  now"  by  a 
single  word — his  own  name,  gently 
spoken.  He  looked  up,  startled ;  his 
heari  beat  violently,  his  breath  choked 
him,  and,  though  he  tried  to  speak,  he 
only  stared  like  a  frightened  child. 

Before  him  in  the  path  stood  the 
figure  of  a  man,  half-clad  in  sailor 
fashion,  with  an  open  clasp-knife  in  his 
worn  belt.  Though  the  familiar  features 
were  sadly  altered,  Sebald  knew  them 
instantly.  But  this  presence  was  a  thing 
incredible. 

"  Sebald  !  "  spoke  the  voice  again  ;  "  it 
is  I,  alive,  and  in  the  flesh,  what  flesh  is 
left  to  me.     Look  !  " 

Smiling,  the  man  raised  one  thin  arm, 
to  shake   back   the   sleeve  and  show  a 
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mark  tattooed  upon  the  wrist.  But  Se- 
bald  did  not  wait  for  this  assurance  ;  he 
saw  only  the  face  ;  his  book  fell  to  the 
ground,  and,  springing  up,  he  trampled 
it  under  foot  as  he  embraced  his  brother 
with  trembling  arms. 

"  Cyriac  !  "  he  cried.  "  Thank  God  !  " 
Then  his  strength  was  gone,  and  he  could 
say  nothing,  while  Cyriac  gently  pushed 
him  down  into  his  chair,  and  tilling  a 
glass  from  one  of  the  wine-flasks  on  the 
table,  made  him  drink  ;  little  by  little, 
the  color  came  back  into  the  elder 
brother's  face,  and  he  was  once  more 
master  of  himself  and  of  the  house, 
which  was  promptly  given  over  to  re- 
joicing. It  was  like  the  return  of  the 
prodigal.  C}T.'iac  had  found  a  home, 
and  St'bald  a  use  for  the  vacant  apart- 
ments so  long  untenanted. 

Later  that  night  the  prodigal  told 
his  stoiy.  His  ship,  encountering  a  fu- 
rious gale  in  the  South  Pacitic,  had 
been  driven  far  out  of  her  course,  a  hope- 
less wreck.  The  boats  were  speedily 
swamped,  the  captain  and  crew  swept 
aw^ay  ;  but  Cyriac,  clinging  to  a  cask,  was 
flung  upon  the  outer  reef  of  a  fertile 
island  inhabited  by  a  savage  tribe.  The 
natives,  instead  of  torturing  and  de- 
vouring him,  had  hailed  his  coming  as 
a  miraculous  event.  The  poor  ship- 
wrecked sailor  was  loaded  with  honors, 
treated  with  reverence,  awe  even — and 
all  because  of  the  symbol  upon  his 
wrist,  which  thus  opportunely  made 
good  the  mystical  properties  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  man  who  had  placed  it 
there.  So,  playing  his  part  of  demi- 
god, Cyriac  had  lived  among  his  rescu- 
ers a  life  of  savagerv',  ever  on  the  watch 
for  the  first  opportimity  of  escape  that 
should  be  offered  him.  But  none  came ; 
the  island  lay  remote  from  the  accus- 
tomed paths  of  traders,  and  no  vessel 
passed  within  hailing  distance  of  it. 
One  day,  at  last,  he  saw  a  sail,  a  mere 
speck  on  the  horizon,  like  a  sea-gull's 
wing.  He  followed  it  with  straining 
eyes ;  then,  when  the  false  hope  had 
dwindled  into  nothing,  he  grew  desper- 
ate, and  determined  to  make  an  oppor- 
tunity for  himself — to  fly  from  this  death 
in  Hfe,  at  the  risk  of  dying  miserably, 
alone.  He  had  contrived  to  secrete  one 
of  the  rude  boats,  and  slowly  to  stock  it 
with  food  ;  tinallv,  at  the  favorable  mo- 


ment, to  put  ofi"  by  night  without  dis- 
cover}'. At  sunrise,  he  was  beyond  fear 
of  pursuit,  free,  but  helpless.  Days  of 
the  same  helplessness,  of  anguish,  and, 
when  his  provisions  were  gone,  of  slow 
torture,  had  succeeded.  He  laid  himself 
down  to  die,  and  woke  from  a  death-like 
stupor  in  the  cabin  of  a  Dutch  mer- 
chantman, surrounded  by  fi'iendly  faces. 
Then,  losing  consciousness  again,  he  had 
undergone  the  fearful  illness  of  which 
he  still  bore  traces.  When  he  came  to 
himself  the  ship  was  n earing  its  port  of 
destination — Amsterdam.  Upon  arrival 
he  had  walked  the  streets  in  a  vain 
search  for  his  brother's  name,  forced,  at 
last,  into  the  question  he  feared  to 
put,  lest  its  answer  should  be  that  Se- 
bald  was  no  longer  living.  A  word  had 
set  him  right,  and  here  he  was,  seated 
at  Sebald's  table  ;  but  wasted,  weak,  and 
old,  the  wreck  of  his  former  self,  the 
very  castaway  of  castaways,  a  worthless, 
useless  burden. 

"  Never,  never  to  me  ! "  cried  Stbald, 
when  the  tale  had  reached  this  sad  con- 
clusion. "  Cyriac,  my  brother !  you  shall 
not  speak  such  words,  you  shall  not 
think  such  thoughts.  God  has  been 
kind  to  both  of  us.  He  has  brought 
you  back  to  be  the  joy  of  my  old  age. 
Here  you  shall  grow  strong  and  young 
again — here,  here,  on  this  hearthstone. 
For  this  house  of  mine  is  youi'  house, 
and  all  that  I  have  in  it  is  yours." 

Thus  Cyriac,  whose  streaming  eyes 
attested  his  gratitude  better  than  the 
broken  words  to  which  Sebald  would 
not  listen,  took  his  place  in  the  quiet 
household.  As  the  months  went  on  he 
regained  some  measiu-e  of  his  strength, 
but  he  did  not  completely  fulfil  his 
brother's  hope  by  growing  young  again. 
On  the  contrary,  the  deep  lines  of  his 
face  and  its  shaipened  features  made 
him  seem  to  all  who  knew  them  both 
the  older  of  the  two.  His  former  vivac- 
ity had  disappeared  forever  ;  that  potent 
charm  of  earlier  days  was  now  replaced 
by  strange,  brooding  fits  ;  and  when  one 
of  these  overcame  him,  he  would  retire 
to  a  certain  window  of  his  apartment 
that  looked  beyond  the  city  along  the 
canal  leading  through  the  lowlands  to 
Ostend.  There,  lost  in  thought,  he 
would  sit  alone  for  hours.  Then  Se- 
bald, learning  that  this  habit  was  not  to 


As  tie  read  on   he  shook   his  head,  frowned,  sighed,  and 
frowned  again. — Page   179. 

be  shaken  off,  would  sa^-,  "  He  is  think- 
ing of  the  sea  !  "  and  leave  him  to  him- 
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self,  until,  the  melancholy  liaving  run 
its  course,  their  daily  com2:)anioi]sljip 
was  quietly  resumed. 

But  it  was  not  only  of  the  sea, 
strong  as  his  fondness  for  its  wild 
ways  still  remained,  that  Cyriac  at 
such  times  was  thinking.  The  word 
he  had  applied  to  himself  on  the  night 
of  his  return  haunted  his  mind  con- 
tinually, notwithstanding  Sebald's  in- 
dignant protest.  Absolute  in  its  sin- 
cerity as  this  protest  must  have  been, 
he  was,  in  his  own  imagination  at 
least,  a  burden  ;  a  dependant,  as  the 
daily  round  of  his  existence  constantly 
demonstrated,  upon  his  brother's  boun- 
ty. Day  by  day  the  obhgation  grew 
and  deepened,  until  the  sense  of  it  be- 
came almost  intolerable.  The  human 
brain  cannot  prey  upon  itself  without 
suffering  from  its  own  ravages  ;  so  af- 
flicted, its  views  and  comparisons  are 
all  discolored  and  distorted  ;  it  looks 
upon  the  truth  obliquely.  AYith  Cyriac 
the  trifling  incidents  of  life  came  to 
be  thus  regarded,  and  warped  from 
their  real  significance.  Ever  on  the 
alert  for  signs  he  misinterpreted  them 
all,  fancying  that  the  good  old  servants 
attended  him  reluctantly,  and  that 
each  new  proof  of  his  brother's  kind- 
ness covered  the  remembrance  of  his 
own  false  position,  couj^led  with  the 
generous  desire  to  ignore  it.  There 
were  days  when  he  reproached  himself 
bitterly  for  thoughts  like  these,  de- 
claring them  to  be  unworthy  and  un- 
grateful ;  other  days,  of  frequent  re- 
currence, when  he  actually  longed  to 
be  back  again  in  his  South  Sea  isl- 
and, endowed  with  divine  attributes,  if 
only   to   command    savages.      Here,    at 
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best,  he  was  a  cipher  and  powerless  ;  he 
did  not  command,  he  served. 

Ah,  if  by  some  spell  his  old  strength 
could  be  restored,  how  gladly  he  would 
steal  away  in  the  night  and  contend 
with  the  world  again !  Vain  hope  ! 
Power,  fame,  fortune  had  left  him  in 
the  lurch  ;  his  only  contention  must  be 
with  his  own  dark  thoughts,  while  time 
dragged  on,  and  he  sat  idle,  waiting, 
waiting.  Waiting  for  what  ?  For  death 
only,  since  all  his  fierce  joy  in  living  was 
now  annulled.  But  death,  for  aught  he 
knew,  might  still  be  years  away  ;  old 
age  might  come  and  find  him  chafing 
under  this  same  restricted  life  ;  he  might 
survive  his  brother  even.  Yes,  in  the 
course  of  nature  Sebald,  so  much  the 
elder,  would  die  first.  And  then  ?  Why, 
then,  was  he  not  sole  heir  to  Sebald's 
wealth?  to  a  sum  which  he  had  no 
means  of  determining,  but  which  must 
be  a  great  one  surely,  very  great  ?  Its 
possession  would  transform  him  from  a 
subject  into  a  master — a  power  in  the 
land.     Then — then — 

A  flush  of  pleasure  leaped  into  his 
cheek,  a  gleam  of  youthful  fire  flashed 
from  his  eyes.  The  glow  passed  and 
left  him  chiUed  and  shuddering.  In 
one  moment  he  had  longed  for  his 
brother's  death  ;  in  the  next  he  had  told 
himself  that  the  longing  was  a  crime. 
But  our  evil  thoughts  are  armed  rebels 
that  will  not  be  crushed  at  a  single 
blow  ;  they  rise  and  rise  again,  each 
time  with  added  strength,  more  and 
more  ten-ible.  Golden  possibilities  of 
the  future  intruded  themselves  persist- 
ently upon  his  deeper  contemplation, 
and  went  with  him  into  his  brother's 
presence.  They  lurked  in  ambush,  yet 
became  his  boon  companions.  Why 
should  he  strive  to  shut  them  out? 
Death  was  an  unalterable  law  ;  to  dis- 
regard it,  to  forget  it  altogether  would 
not  delay  its  execution  by  a  single  in- 
stant. This  was  his  brother's  hour  of 
enjoyment.  What  harm  lay  in  the  ad- 
mission that,  after  it,  his  own  might 
come?  For  him  all  the  present  was  a 
lethargy,  l^eyond  which  rose  vaguely 
the  transport  of  a  dream.  He  had  done 
himself  an  injustice  in  the  first  instance. 
A  longing  to  pass  from  one  state  to  the 
other  by  natural  means  in  which  he  took 
no  part  could  not  be  called  a  crime. 


So,  substituting  the  inevitable  issue 
of  his  brother's  life  for  that  of  his  own, 
Cyriac  passively  awaited  the  hour  of  its 
coming.  The  secret  wish  grew  stronger 
until  it  possessed  him  wholly,  but  was 
never  suffered  to  betray  itself  by  any 
outward  sign.  On  the  contrary,  his 
need  of  conceahng  it  became  a  kind  of 
second  nature  which  enabled  him  easily 
to  wear  a  look  of  gratitude,  to  be  atten- 
tive to  all  his  brother's  interests,  as- 
siduous in  little  cares.  So  he  lived  and 
watched  and  waited,  until  an  unlooked- 
for  event  suddenly  disturbed  the  show 
of  peace  by  which  even  he  himself  was 
half  deceived. 

On  a  certain  fine  spring  morning, 
Sebald,  who  was  an  early  riser,  came 
out  into  his  garden  to  make  the  round 
of  it  alone.  This  first  hour  of  the  day, 
before  the  dew  had  dried,  was  always  a 
refreshment  to  him,  and  now  at  every 
step  he  observed  with  joy  the  season's 
progress.  The  hawthorn  had  burst 
into  full  bloom ;  the  violets  were  at 
their  sweetest ;  and  the  great  tuhp-bed, 
which  was  Sebald's  especial  care,  had 
advanced  almost  to  perfection.  He 
sprinkled  it  with  water  drawn  from  the 
fountain,  and  moving  to  and  fro  at  his 
pleasant  task,  he  began  to  hum  an  old 
air,  unconsciously,  at  first,  then  with  a 
smile  at  his  own  absui'dity.  The  air, 
associated  with  his  youthful  follies,  had 
not  occurred  to  him  before  for  many 
years.  But,  as  he  turned  the  corner  of 
the  bed  nearest  to  the  outer  wall,  the 
song  stojDped  suddenly,  and  he  stooped 
to  examine  something  that  lay  there 
among  the  flowers.  A  glove,  a  woman's 
glove,  fresh,  unstained,  without  a  drop 
of  dew  upon  it !  How  could  this  come 
here  ?  It  must  have  fallen  a  moment 
ago  from  some  window  of  his  neighbor's 
house.  He  looked  up,  but  saw  no  one, 
the  windows  all  were  closed.  Strange, 
very  strange  !  He  knelt  down  in  the 
path,  and  smoothed  the  glove  out 
thoughtfully.  It  was  very  small,  very 
delicately  made  ;  he  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  contrast  between  it  and 
his  own  coarse  hand.  Then  he  started 
up  ;  for,  while  he  looked  and  laughed  and 
perj^lexed  himself  with  this  discovery, 
the  merry  owner  of  the  glove  had  flashed 
in  from  the  street  through  the  shadow 
of   the   arch   and  on  into  the  garden. 


He  stooped  to  examine  something  that  lay  there. — Page  182. 


She  was  no  longer  in  her  first  youth, 
but  of  fair  complexion,  still  beautiful. 
Her  rosy  cheeks  showed  by  their  height- 
ened color  a  consciousness  of  his  admi- 
ration ;  yet  her  blue  eyes  sparkled  mis- 
chievously as  she  stood  still  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  tulip-bed,  holding- 
out  her  hand. 

"Yes,  it  was  I  who  dropped  it,"  she 
explained  in  a  voice  that  was  very  clear 
and  musical;  "from  the  window  of 
Neighbor  Maes.  I  am  a  guest  in  his 
house.  A  thousand  pardons  to  Monsieur 
Stevin,  if  it  is  to  Monsieur  Stevin  that  I 
have  the  honor  of  speaking." 

"Yes,"  he    said,   recovering  his  self- 


possession  and  assuming  with  it  an  air 
of  formal  courtesy  which  amused  and 
pleased  her.  "But  the  honor  is  mine. 
It  is  a  fortunate  accident  that  permits 
me  to  welcome  here  the  guest  of  Neigh- 
bor Maes." 

He  had  made  the  turn  of  the  path  to 
join  her  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
her  face.  As  the  glove  passed  from  his 
hand  to  hers,  she  avoided  the  look,  and 
it  was  with  a  deeper  color  that  she  an- 
swered : 

"The  tulips  are  so  beautiful — I 
longed  to  look  at  them  more  closely. 
It  was  very  stupid — very  careless " 

"Ah,  you  are  fond  of  tulips!     Allow 
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me  to  introduce  mine  to  you.  The 
Admiral  LiesL-ens,  the  Semper  Aiuiaatua! 
This  is  the  distinguished  guest  of  Neigh- 
bor Maes." 

"Madame  Juhana  de  Berghe,  at 
5'our  service  !  "  she  said,  playfully  mak- 
ing a  reverence  to  the  glowing  tlowers. 
"  Such  tine  names  they  have  !  " 

"  They  are  only  names  now  that  were 
once  as  rare  as  jewels — so  rare  that  I 
could  not  have  owned  them.  To-day, 
all  here  may  be  had  for  a  song ;  all,  that 
is,  save  one." 

"The  pale  one,  I  am  sure,  that  stands 
alone.     It  is  lovelier  than  all  the  rest." 

"  Quite  right.  In  its  day  a  single 
bulb  like  this  would  have  brought  me 
thirty  thousand  francs.  The  day  is 
gone  now,  yet  still  it  has  its  value.  This 
is  the  famous  Brewery  Tulij),  once  the 
pride  of  Lille." 

"  The  Brewery  Tulip !  "  she  repeated, 
laughing.  "That  is  very  strange  and 
very  comical ! " 

"  You  laugh  at  the  name.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, then,  that  you  are  akin  to  Jan  de 
Berghe,  the  brewer  of  Ghent,  whom  I 
knew  once  at  Amsterdam  ?  He  died  a 
dozen  years  ago." 

"  Ten  years,  when  winter  comes,"  she 
said,  gravely.  "  Monsieur  Stevin,  I  am 
the  widow  of  Jan  de  Berghe." 

"A  good  man,  God  rest  his  soul  !" 

"  Amen  !"  she  cried.  "If  there  is  a 
heaven  in  that  blue  sky  above  us,  he  is 
there.  And  so  you  knew  my  husband?" 
she  continued,  as  they  followed  the  path 
slowly.  "How  oddly  things  fall  out! 
I  am  not  sorry  that  I  strayed  into  your 
garden." 

"Pray  consider  it  your  own,  to  walk 
in  when  you  please.  These  violets 
spring  up  of  themselves  here  in  this 
corner.  Will  you  have  them  ? "  He 
bent  down  as  he  spoke  ;  then,  rising, 
flushed  with  the  small  exertion,  he 
placed  the  flowers  in  her  hand.  She 
transferred  them  to  her  dress,  and  in- 
haled their  fragrance  gratefully. 

"  You  are  very  kind.  Monsieur.  A 
moment  ago  I  did  not  know  you,  and 
now  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  old 
friends.  What  a  surprise  for  Madame 
Maes !  " 

They  had  moved  on  to  the  archway, 
under  a  window  that  admitted  light  to 
the  principal  staircase  of  the  house.  As 
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she  turned  to  take  leave,  Cyriac,  passing 
down  the  stairs  within,  drew  l^ack  in 
astonishment  and  watclied  them,  unob- 
served. 

"  So  soon  ?  "  asked  her  host,  regretfully. 

"Yes.       It   is   time  —  since   Madame 

Maes "  she  stopped  in  alarm  ;  for,  at 

the  moment  of  bowing  low  to  touch  her 
hand  with  his  lips,  he  started  back,  as 
if  in  ])ain.  Immediately,  he  reassured 
her,  smiling  and  still  holding  the  hand 
in  his,  but  contenting  himself  now  with 
a  gentle  pressure. 

"It  is  nothing,"  he  said,  lightly.  "A 
twinge  that  sometimes  troubles  me — 
no  more.     You  will  come  again?" 

"  Perhaps,"  she  answered,  as  she 
turned  away.  Then  she  hesitated,  with 
downcast  e^-es,  stretching  absently  the 
fingers  of  her  glove.  "  But  I  have 
deceived  you,  and  must  make  you  my 
confession.  I  threw  this  down,  I  did 
not  drop  it." 

"  Then  it  is  mine  ! "  he  cried,  merrily, 
with  a  dash  for  the  glove.  But  she 
was  too  quick  for  him,  and,  darting  out 
along  the  arch,  she  left  behind  her  on- 
ly an  echo  of  rippling  laughter.  He 
laughed,  too,  at  this  caprice  of  con- 
science w^hich  made  the  remembrance 
of  her  doubly  charming.  And  bringing 
from  the  house  a  porcelain  vase,  he 
proceeded  to  transplant  his  rarest  tulip, 
and  then  to  send  it  after  her  with  the 
request  that  she  would  accept  this  tri- 
fling gift  from  him.  Over  the  break- 
fast-table he  gave  Cyriac  a  detailed 
account  of  his  adventure,  neglecting, 
however,  to  mention  the  unimportant 
fact  that  it  had  been  brought  about 
through  her  design.  While  they  talked, 
came  her  acknowledgment,  in  a  few 
gracefully  worded  lines,  expressing  the 
wish  of  her  hostess,  Madame  Maes,  that 
Monsieur  Stevin  could  see  for  himself 
how  the  pride  of  Lille  adorned  her 
house  and  already  flourished  in  her 
humble  window-pane.  Sebald  tossed 
his  brother  the  note  in  proof  of  the 
stranger's  ready  wit  and  captivating 
ways.  What  could  Cyriac  do  but  ac- 
quiesce discreetly?  And  when  the  re- 
lations between  the  houses,  once  es- 
tablished, grew,  upon  one  pretext  or 
another,  daily  more  intimate,  how 
could  he  withhold  a  smiling  approval 
of  them  ? 
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But  though  the  younger  brother  ac- 
cepted his  new  part  of  confidant,  and 
played  it  to  perfection ;  though  he 
listened  sympathetically,  and  admired 
with  all  the  waimtli  that  the  most  ex- 
acting enthusiast  could  have  demanded, 
the  sudden  entrance  upon  the  scene  of 
Madame  Juhana  de  Berghe  had  not 
been  at  all  to  his  liking.  In  proportion 
to  the  importance  she  assumed  there, 
the  one  hope  that  sustained  him  lan- 
guished. His  whole  future  was  at  stake. 
He  lived  for  succession  to  wealth  and 
power,  the  means  of  happiness,  and  that 
liap2)iness  w^as  now  endangered.  For 
this  designing  woman  was  an  arch-co- 
quette, well  versed  in  all  the  ai*ts  of 
conquest ;  she  could  blow  hot  and  cold 
in  a  breath,  she  knew  when  to  be  timid, 
when  indifferent;  and  she  had  set  her 
cap  for  Sebald ;  she  would  lead  him  on, 
never  letting  him  discover  it,  seeming, 
at  last,  to  yield  against  her  will.  But 
she  would  win  him  ;  he  would  marry 
her.  And,  to  Cyriac,  Sebald's  marriage 
meant  desperation. 

This  new  fear,  once  admitted,  preyed 
upon  Cyriac,  cUnging  to  him  like  a 
shadow,  intruding  upon  his  dreams. 
Each  morning  he  woke  prepared  to 
find  it  a  reality ;  for  opportunities  mul- 
tiplied as  the  two  households  were 
thrown  more  and  more  together,  and 
he  fancied  that  the  subtle  influence  at 
work  against  him  hourly  gained  ground. 
But  the  day  appointed  for  Madame  de 
Berghe's  departure  drew  near,  and  stiU 
the  announcement  he  dreaded  did  not 
come.  Clearly,  Sebald  had  not  spoken. 
"What  if  the  fear  were,  after  all,  un- 
founded? if  the  sigTis,  misconstrued, 
had  been  those  of  admiration  only,  not 
of  love?  For  a  happy  hour  Cyriac  cher- 
ished this  illusion.  He  remembered 
the  love  of  early  life  to  which  Sebald 
had  remained  obstinately  faithful,  and 
he  believed  that  this  had  once  more 
asserted  itself  to  prevail  again.  Then, 
in  passing  the  door  of  his  brother's 
chamber,  he  discovered  tliat  the  por- 
trait so  long  enshrined  there  had  been 
removed.  The  import  of  that  sign  he 
could  not  doubt.  The  old  love  was 
dead  and  cancelled,  put  out  of  the  way. 
How  long  would  it  be  before  the  por- 
trait of  the  brewer's  widow  hung  in 
this  empty  place? 


That  night  a  hideous  dream  tor- 
mented him.  According  to  it,  Sebald, 
professing  irresolution  at  this  solemn 
moment,  sought  his  guidance ;  then, 
resenting  his  remonstrance  made  in 
good  faith,  turned  upon  him  angrily 
and  announced  the  mariiage.  Bitter 
words  followed,  leading  to  an  open 
quarrel,  threats  and  blows ;  until,  in 
bliud  fury  Cyriac  struck  at  his  brother 
with  a  weapon — what  it  was,  or  how  he 
came  by  it,  he  could  not  tell;  yet  he 
saw  Sebald  lying  before  him,  bleeding, 
dead,  and  he  rejoiced  fiercely  at  the 
sight.  The  marriage  now  would  never 
be.  He  had  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  the 
inheritance,  at  last,  was  his.  But  a 
confused  murmur  of  many  voices  fiUed 
the  air ;  it  came  nearer,  grew  louder 
and  more  distinct,  with  one  word — 
"Murderer!"  resoimding  in  his  ears. 
He  gave  a  cry,  and  woke  in  the  sun- 
Hght.  It  was  all  no  more  than  a  dream, 
one,  however,  so  vivid,  so  real,  that 
even  now,  when  he  was  wide  awake,  the 
horror  of  it  oppressed  him  strangely. 
Tears  gushed  from  his  eyes.  "I  mur- 
dered him  in  my  heart!"  he  sobbed,  1*6- 
morsefully ;  an(l,  turning,  saw  his  sail- 
or's clasp-knife  in  its  usual  place  upon 
the  table  beside  his  bed.  That  was  the 
mysterious  weajDon  he  had  drawn.  He 
seemed  to  recognize  it  instantly,  as  if 
its  use  had  been  an  actual  occurrence, 
and  he  scanned  the  blade  from  point  to 
handle,  half  persuaded  that  he  should 
find  a  blood-stain  there.  Then,  finding 
nothing,  he  laughed  at  his  own  folly, 
and  took  up  his  burden  of  the  day.  At 
the  first  meeting  with  his  brother  aU 
the  horror  of  the  dream  returned.  "I 
have  murdered  him  in  my  heart,"  he 
thought,  and  shuddered.  But  he  put 
the  thought  away,  and  when  it  came 
again,  he  only  said:  "Well,  what  of 
that?  AVhere  is  the  man,  who  at  some 
moment  of  his  life,  has  not  committed 
in  his  heart  as  great  a  sin?" 

The  tulips  were  all  gone,  and  the  roses 
were  almost  ready  to  unfold.  But  now 
when  Monsieur  Stevin  brushed  away  the 
dew  in  his  morning  walk  no  word  of 
welcome  greeted  him  from  the  casement 
of  the  neighbor's  house,  no  light  step 
tripped  toward  him  through  the  arch 
and  mnde  an  ineffectual  effort  to  keep 
pace  with  his.     For  the   distinguished 
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guest  of  Neighbor  Maes,  after  many 
coquettish  false  starts,  had  at  last  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  Ghent — most 
reluctantly,  as  Cyriac  suspected.  A  sug- 
gestion of  disa2)i:)ointment  on  her  part 
continued  him  in  his  belief  that  Sebald's 
final  attitude  toward  her  had  l)een  mere- 
ly one  of  friendship.  No  letters  passed 
between  them  that  he  could  discover. 
Sc'bald  had  resumed  his  uneventful  train 
of  life,  but  with  a  difference  so  marked 
that  the  most  careless  observer  must 
have  noted  it.  He  had  lost  his  buoy- 
ancy, and  was  strangely  silent.  His 
thoughts  were  often  miles  away  ;  that 
they  had  wandered  to  the  gay  companion 
now  become  all  in  all  to  him  Cyriac's 
keen  wit  speedily  determined.  Why, 
then,  had  he  not  spoken  ?  Could  it  be 
that  he  understood  a  malady  in  his  lone- 
liness, but- not  its  cause?  If  so,  he 
might  wake  at  any  moment  to  that  dis- 
covery. And  he,  himself,  would  wake 
some  morning  to  find  that  the  effect  had 
followed  up  the  cause,  and  that  Sebald 
had  posted  away  to  Ghent,  where  the 
fatal  word  and  its  fatal  answer  would 
ruin  all. 

A  morning  came,  indeed,  when,  upon 
descending,  he  was  met  by  the  news  that 
Sebald  had  left  the  house  at  an  early 
hour,  with  no  syllable  of  explanation  be- 
yond the  simple  statement  that  the 
night  would  bring  him  back.  Through 
all  the  long,  bright  day  Cyriac's  thought 
accomplished  the  successive  stages  of 
his  brother's  journey.  Now  Sebald  en- 
tered the  gate  of  Ghent,  now  was  at  her 
side.  What  a  smile  of  triumph  in  her 
face  !  This  was  her  hour  of  victory. 
He  could  hear  their  vows  exchanged, 
each  Avhispered  plan  of  the  future  that 
excluded  him.  O  miserable  day  !  In- 
different to  all  its  beauties,  he  watched 
the  lengthening  shadows,  the  signs  that 
Sebald  must  already  be  returning.  The 
bells  rang  out  at  sunset,  stars  twinkled 
in  the  sky,  the  summer  moon  climbed 
up  among  them.  Within  the  house  the 
lamps  were  lighted,  all  was  made  ready 
for  the  night,  xind  with  war  in  his 
heart,  but  a  treacherous  smile  upon  his 
lips,  Cj^'iac  w^aited  for  the  familiar  step, 
ready  to  speak  words  of  peace  and  gen- 
tleness that  should  give  a  lying  echo  to 
S'.'^bald's  joy. 

Never  was  the  step  so  light.      He  had 


travelled  far,  but  he  returned  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  bearing  no  trace  of  the  day's 
fatigue.  As  they  dined  and  drank 
together,  Sebald  persistently  sustained 
this  note  of  unwonted  exljilaration.  Its 
meaning  Cyriac  readily  conjectured  ; 
and  he  asked  no  questions,  sure  that 
only  too  soon  the  appeal  for  sympathy 
would  be  made.  But  the  evening  wore 
on  without  an  indication  of  it,  without 
even  a  distant  allusion  to  the  eventful 
journey  or  its  motive.  This  prolonged 
suspense  irritated  Cyriac  beyond  meas- 
ure ;  his  brother's  merriment  grated 
upon  him  ;  he  feared  to  betray  the  lack 
of  heartiness  in  his  own,  and  he  broke 
it  off  all  at  once  with  an  abrupt  good- 
night, fully  persuaded  that  now  the 
tardy  confidence  must  come.  But  no  ; 
Sebald  only  replied  with  a  cheery  wish 
for  his  rej^ose.  So  it  seemed  that  the 
open  secret  was  to  be  kept  a  little  longer, 
even  from  him — no  doubt,  by  her  com- 
mand. Cyriac  lost  control  of  himself  at 
this  ;  he  went  to  his  bed,  and  flung  him- 
self down  there  in  a  jealous  rage. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  all 
the  light  of  Sebald's  mirth  went  out. 
Leaning  forward  upon  the  table,  he  cov- 
ered his  face  w^ith  his  hands.  Then, 
overcome  by  the  unutterable  grief  he 
had  so  well  disguised,  he  sobbed  heav- 
ily, while  the  tears  trickled  through  his 
fingers.  He  loved  Cyriac  devotedly ; 
and,  assuming  that  the  love  was  repaid 
in  equal  measure,  he  had  never  once 
suspected  the  fearful  involutions  of  that 
poor,  distorted  mind.  He  was  as  far 
from  the  truth  as  Cyriac  had  been  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  long  day's  absence 
and  the  enforced  joyousness  of  the  re- 
turn. For  Sebald,  that  day,  had  not  set 
his  face  toward  Ghent.  The  widow  of 
Jan  de  Berghe  had  captivated  him,  un- 
doubtedly ;  it  was  even  possible  that, 
until  the  very  moment  of  her  leave-tak- 
ing, she  had  hoped  to  marry  him,  upon 
grounds  that  seemed  reasonable  enough. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  he  had  never 
breathed  one  word  of  love  to  her.  For 
reasons  of  which  neither  she  nor  Cyriac 
ever  dreamed,  which  were  known  only  to 
himself,  he  had  resisted  that  temptation. 
His  slowly  failing  streng-th  had  induced 
in  him  a  fear  that  he  was  a  man  upon 
whom  the  hand  of  death  had  fallen, 
whose  days  on  earth  were  already  num- 
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bered.  Certain  alarming  symptoms, 
that  recurred  at  shorter  and  shorter  in- 
tervals, had  chaDged  the  fear  into  a  con- 
viction. What  right  had  one  so  warned 
to  lav  plans  for  the  future,  above  all.  to 
think  of  marriage '?  Yet  if  the  wanaing 
were  purely  imaginai'^^  ?  In  the  last 
days  of  Madame  de  Berghe's  visit  Se- 
bald  Stevin  reached  a  state  of  hopeless 
indecision,  alternately  distnisting  and 
reassuring  himself,  hesitating  to  seek 
the  advice  that,  at  a  breath,  might  give 
the  problem  its  worst  solution.  'V\'hen 
she  was  gone,  the  melancholy,  ascribed 
by  Cp'iac  solely  to  the  pangs  of  love,  had 
thus  its  direct  physical  cause  which,  at 
last,  incited  him  to  action.  Hearing, 
by  chance,  that  a  famous  French  physi- 
cian had  aiTived  in  Ostend,  Sebald  re- 
solved to  consult  him  privately,  to  leani 
the  truth  from  this  high  authority,  and 
bear  it  with  fortitude  even  if  it  should 
prove  his  death-warrant.  Ujoon  this 
errand  he  had  stolen  away  at  day-break, 
keeping  his  plan  and  even  his  destina- 
tion a  profound  secret,  from  the  best  of 
motives,  that  of  sparing  Cyriac  unneces- 
sary pain.  There,  at  Ostend,  he  read  his 
fate  in  the  doctor's  face,  even  before  the 
first  cautious  word  was  spoken.  Then, 
very  calmly,  he  told  the  man  to  do  away 
witli  caution  :  he  had  come  for  the  exact 
truth  upon  which  afifairs  of  importance 
were  depending.  The  answer  he  thus 
extorted  was  an  appalling  one.  His 
days,  in  truth,  were  numbered.  Such 
and  such  drugs  were  prescribed  to  defer 
a  little,  a  very  httle,  the  fatal  issue  ;  but 
the  case  was  incurable  ;  death  would 
come  suddenly,  and  it  might  come  at 
any  moment.  AYith  this  ci-ushing  weight 
upon  his  heart,  Sebald  turned  toward 
home.  For  him  the  day  was  overcast, 
the  brilliant  sunset  was  cold  and  color- 
less, the  moon  never  rose,  the  stars  never 
shone.  But  Cyriac — Cyriac  who  loved 
him  so,  need  not  be  told  of  this.  He 
would  keep  the  evil  tidings  safe  in  his 
own  breast  ;  they  would  travel  fast 
enough  without  his  help,  they  should 
have  no  help  from  him.  His  one  heroic 
thought  was  to  deceive  Cyriac,  and  in 
this  he  suii^assed  his  expectation.  The 
two  had  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  ; 
each  had  played  the  other  false,  and 
neither  had  perceived  it.  How  often  in 
this   mvsterious    world   of   oui*s  others 


have  done  the  same  I  In  vain  we  clasp 
hands,  in  vain  embrace  the  friend,  the 
wife,  the  brother.  Xo  soul  may  read 
the  secret  of  another  soul  even  for  a  sin- 
gle hour.  Philosoj^hy  argues,  science 
struggles  ;  while  the  old  order  holds  its 
course,  eternally  inexorable.  Man  lives 
his  life  alone. 

So,  left  to  himself,  Sebald  let  faU  the 
mask,  and  was  himself  indeed.  'When 
his  sorrow  had  exhausted  its  violence, 
he  went,  in  his  turn,  to  bed,  but  not  to 
sleei).  The  doctor's  word  haunted  him. 
"  At  any  moment — at  any  moment,"  he 
repeated.  This  very  night,  it  might  be. 
Well,  in  that  case,  his  affair's  were  in 
good  order,  all  as  he  desired  to  leave 
them — all,  that  is,  with  one  or  two  tri- 
fUng  exceptions  which  half  an  hour's 
work  would  set  right.  Why  not  em- 
ploy his  mind  with  this  now,  instead  of 
tossing  here  restlessly,  uselessly  ?  The 
impulse  was  a  good  one.  and,  obeying 
it,  he  arose,  hghted  a  candle,  found  his 
keys  and  descended  with  them  by  the 
private  staircase  to  his  libraiy.  Here, 
unlocking  a  strong-box,  he  took  from  it 
the  old  portrait  that  had  formerly  hung 
in  his  chamber.  This  was  of  value  to  no 
one  but  himself  ;  he  would  not  expose 
it  to  curious  comment  or  even  vulgar 
gaze.  With  a  sigh  he  broke  the  tar- 
nished frame  ;  then  burned  the  drawing 
in  his  candle-flame,  and  after  it,  one  by 
one,  a  bundle  of  faded  letters.  Next, 
he  unfolded  his  will,  to  review  its  terms 
with  satisfaction.  The  document  was 
short,  leaving  small  legacies  to  friends 
and  servants — to  his  beloved  brother, 
Cyriac,  the  rest.  All  was  as  it  should 
be.  The  residuary  legatee  would  never 
want  for  creature  comforts.  Stay,  there 
was  a  newer  friend,  a  dear  one,  still  to 
be  remembered.  How  should  he  in- 
sure himself  a  place  in  the  memory  of 
Madame  de  Berghe?  He  must  give 
her  something  of  importance,  associ- 
ated with  him,  that  would  convev  more 
to  her  than  its  money-value.  His  glance 
fell  upon  his  Memling  triptych,  faintly 
shining  through  the  gloom,  the  jewel  of 
his  house  ;  it  should  be  hers.  And  he 
began  forthwith  a  letter  to  Cvriac,  ex- 
pressing  this  last  desire.  Teai*s  blinded 
him  as  he  closed  the  page  with  an  affec- 
tionate farewell.  But  he  brushed  them 
away,    filled     his     pipe     and     lighted 
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it.  He  was  tired,  very  tired,  lie 
would  smoke  a  little,  go  to  bed  once 
more — this  time  to  sleep.  He  eyed  the 
device  upon  his  pipe-bowl,  repeating, 
with  a  sad  smile,  the  familiar  words  : 
God  is  my  Light — Whom  shall  I  fear? 
"  There  are  other  w^orlds  before  me,"  he 
continued,  gently,  "  The  hand  of  death  is 
God's  hand  ;  let  Him  lead  me  where  He 
will." 

While  Sebald  smoked  thus  at  his 
writing-table,  leaving  the  blurred  letter 
still  unfolded,  a  great  calmness  came 
upon  him.  He  nodded  first,  then 
dropped  into  a  doze,  from  which  he  was 
aroused  by  a  slight  sound — the  closing 
of  a  door  in  the  room  above.  But  that 
was  his  OAvn  chamber.  Who  could  be 
stirring  there  at  this  hour  of  the  night? 
Were  there  thieves  in  the  house?  He 
listened  until  a  step,  very  stealthily 
made,  assured  him  that  he  had  not  mis- 
taken. Then,  with  great  precaution,  he 
climbed  the  short  staircase,  and  on  its 
upper  landing  paused  in  mute  bewilder- 
ment. There  was  no  lamp  in  the 
chamber  ;  but  the  moon  cast  over  it  a 
pallid  light  through  which  he  looked 
with  strained,  incredulous  eyes  upon  his 
brother,  stealing  tow^ard  the  curtained 
bed.  As  he  looked,  his  heart  stopped 
beating.  For  Cyriac,  brushing  back  the 
curtain,  raised  his  hand  to  strike.  It 
held  a  drawn  knife  ;  and  Sebald,  never 
dreaming  that  this  murderous  attempt 
Vol.  XVI.— 22 


was  all  unconscious,  the  working  of  a 
dream,  gave  a  wild  cry  that  woke  tlie 
sleeper,  who  turned  and  caught  the 
look  of  horror  in  his  brother's  face — for 
one  short  moment.  In  the  next,  Se- 
bald staggered  and  fell — backward, 
headlong.  He  was  gone,  vanishing 
among  the  shadows,  as  the  dream  had 
vanished.  What  fearful  silence !  No 
stir,  no  moan  of  pain !  Had  Cvriac 
dreamed  this,  too  ?  Alas,  no  !  he  was 
awake.  This  was  his  own  scarred  wa*ist, 
his  own  hand  that  clutched  the  knife. 
It  slipped  from  his  grasp  as,  chilled  to 
the  bone,  he  sank  down  where  he  stood, 
and  knew  no  more. 

How  long  he  remained  there,  Cyriac 
could  not  tell  ;  but  it  was  still  dark  when, 
coming  to  himself,  he  crej^t  to  the  stair- 
case. At  its  foot  lay  his  brother,  just  as 
he  had  fallen  on  the  floor  below.  A 
lighted  candle  flared  low  in  the  socket 
beside  a  sheet  of  ^^aper  on  which  his  name 
was  written.  He  looked  at  it  with  eyes 
that  did  not  see  ;  he  only  saw"  the  white 
face,  rigid,  motionless — fixed  in  that  last 
look  from  which  he  shrank  in  terror. 
He  would  not  have  touched  it  for  the 
world.  "Sebald,  so  good,  so  generous, 
is  dead — and  I  have  killed  him  !  "  he 
groaned,  as  he  stole  back  into  the 
chamber,  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
to  decide  what  his  next  act  should  be. 
He  must  wake  the  servants,  of  course. 
A  few   moments   more,  and  they  were 
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roused  by  a  half-tiaith,  easily,  unsus- 
piciously accepted.  He  had  been 
startled  by  a  noise,  and,  going  to  tbeir 
master's  room,  bad  found  it  empty. 
They  came,  agbast,  bending  over  the 
body  with  blanched  faces.  "  Was  there 
life  in  it  ?  "  "  None — none  !  "  They  com- 
2)0sed  the  features,  they  lifted  Sebald 
tenderly.  Then,  as  tenderly,  they  led 
Cyriac  from  the  place  in  a  waking  trance, 
bearing  hidden  under  his  disordered 
garments  the  unstained  knife  with  which 
the  deed  was  done. 

The  long  years  of  his  after-life  were 
years  of  unquenchable  remorse,  of  cease- 


less effort  at  expiation.  He  gave  his 
riches  to  the  Church,  and.  burvingr  him- 
self  in  a  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  grew 
old  in  gi-im  austerity  and  silence.  There 
death  found  him,  when  his  hour  came. 
At  the  last  moment  he  woke  from  a 
restless  sleep,  still  haunted  by  his  e\i\ 
spirit.  ••  I  have  murdered  him  in  my 
heart  I  "  he  cried,  in  agony.  Then,  at 
last,  laying  his  earthly  burden  down,  he 
passed  forever  from  the  world.  And 
his  comrade  of  the  silent  order,  watch- 
ing at  his  bedside,  niade  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  as  Sebald  had  made  it  often  in 
the  earlier  time,  and  breathed  a  prayer 
for  Cyriac 's  dej^arted  soul. 
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SKETCHES   OF   AMERICAN   TYPES 
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The  peculiarity 
about  the  people 
that  we  serve,  most 
inviting  to  the  critic 
of  American  life,  is 
that  they  appear  to 
serve  us  —  at  least 
the  kindlier- 
n  a  t  u  r  e  d  and 
better  -  bred  of 
our  rulers  make 
such  courteous 
2)retence.  The 
others  brandish  the  rod  in  plain  sight, 
and  even  seem  to  covet  the  swish  of  it 
in  their  ears.  To  the  latter  order  of 
minds.  I  am  sure,  belonged  the  young 
woman  whose  talk  I  overheard,  one  af- 
ternoon last  August,  in  the  court  of  the 
French  Building.  I  could  not  see  the 
speaker  nor  her  interlocutor,  being  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  tluted  pillar. 
She  was  in  mid  current  before  I 
came,  and  the  first  words  to  challenge 
my  attention,  were,  '*  Well,  I  ain't  go- 
ing back  till  Wednesday,  that's  one 
sure  thing  I     If  she  does  expect  me." 

"  But,    won't    she    be    mad  ?   *      The 
second  voice  essayed  the  questi<ui  with 


a  degree  of  timidity  ;  and  the  first 
voice  was  loud  in  answer. 

'•If  she  don't  like  it  she  can  lump  it .' 
I  don't  care.  I  guess  she  won't  git  an- 
other cook  like  me,  very  soon.  I  ain't 
sure  anyway  I  won't  stay  in  Chicago ;  I 
can  git  five  dollars  a  week." 

''  Is  that  so  ?     Do  you  know." 

"  I  know  what  Stella  Mix  gits  and 
she  ain't  a  bit  l)etter  cook  than  me  !  Is 
she  ?  " 

Such  lurid  possibilities  lurked  in  the 
rising  infiection  that  I  could  not  help 
feeling  I  should  have  answered  just  as 
the  other  woman  did  answer;  and  with 
precisely  the  same  disordered  haste. 
"  No,  indeed  ;  you're  a  splendid  cook  ! 
She  says  so  lierself.  She — she  speaks 
real  kind  of  you,  ^linnie." 

"  She  had  better  I  "  said  ^linnie. 

No  doubt  at  the  expense  of  an  in- 
ward quaking,  the  milder  girl  con- 
tinued :  "But  I  <iiit'!i!i  I  will  go  back, 
Saturday,  cause  she'll  be  home  Sun- 
dav,  and  if  there  was  no  one— I  guess 
I'd  better  go  !  " 

"Don't  you  do  anything  of  the  kind," 
^Minnie  urged.  Her  voice  dropped  ; 
tiiere  was  a   talk   of    a  certain   "  Jim  " 


Minnie. 


and  the  streets  of  Cairo  and  a  camel 
ride.  I  am  sure  that  I  caught  a  sigh, 
but  it  was  followed  by,  "  No  ;  honest,  I 
can't  stay  ;  I  wouldn't  enjoy  it  to  stay 
when  I'd  promised  and  all.  And — and 
you  better  come  too,  Minnie  !  " 

Minnie's  indignant  answer  I  could 
not  hear,  being  at  this  moment  joined 
by  a  party  of  friends.  And  while  they 
were  talking,  the  two  emerged  from 
the  shadow  of  the  pillar  and  walked 
away. 

They  were  like  "  ships  that  pass  in 
the  night,"  for  they  passed  and  I  saw 
them  no  more  ;  nor  is  it  likelj-  that  I 
shall  ever  know  who  "  She  "  was,  fur- 
ther than  to  be  reasonably  certain  that 
it  was  not  "  She  who  must  be  obeyed  !  " 

They  sauntered  along,  too  deep  in 
argument  to  heed  my  curiosity.  Min- 
nie I  picked  out  instantly.  She  had 
the   mien  of  one  born  to  conflict  and 


command !  Assertion  bristled  in  the 
towering  ribbons  of  her  hat  ;  it  rustled 
in  the  swing  of  her  smart,  ready-made 
frock  ;  it  was  painted  in  every  line  of 
her  pretty,  sharp,  self- satisfied  face  ;  it 
pricked  out  at  her  very  elbows — lean 
and  active  elbows  with  which  she 
hewed  her  path  through  the  crowd,  and 
painfully  hurt  an  innocent  stout  lady, 
before  my  eyes. 

The  companion  was  of  a  more  stal- 
wart build  but  a  gentler  si)irit.  Far 
from  smiting  with  her  elbows,  she  was 
elbowed  herself  into  Minnie's  wake,  and 
turned  on  the  injured  stout  lady  so 
sincere  and  troubled  a  smile  (crying 
involuntarily,  "  Oh,  I  hope  you  ain't 
hurt,  ma'am  ! ")  that  ^Minnie's  victim 
forgave  her,  on  the  spot. 

"  I  suppose  you  were  bumped  against 
me,"  said  she,  afl'ably. 

The  two  girls   represent  to  me  two 
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classes  of  the  modern  American  ser- 
vant. Minnie's  friend,  I  feel  assured, 
is  the  treasure  that  all  housekeepers 
seek.  I  know  a  maid  like  her.  She 
came    into    the    family    that    she    has 


blessed  for  years  ;  tall,  comely,  strong, 
clad  in  the  Swedish  costume,  neat  as  a 
new  pin  ;  but  not  equal  to  more  than 
a  dozen  English  sentences,  and  so 
painfully  embarrassed  by  her  new  duties 
as  waitress  that  she  could  not  hold  the 
dishes.  AVhenever  she  broke  a  dish, 
she  broke  a  second,  because  the  agony 
that  the  disaster  gave  her  made  her 
hands  tremble  and  her  feet  stumble  all 
the  more  ! 

But  even  at  the  first,  it  was  noticed 
that  she  was  extraordinarily  quick  to 
observe  and  that  slie  took  an  interest  in 
her  work.  She  made  her  first  long  step 
into  the  family  esteem  when  she  quiet- 
ly added  tlie  cream-jug  to  the  sauce- 
boat  accoiijpanying  a  certain  pudding, 
remarking  with  a  pleased  smile  ;  "  INIiss 
Mary,  sie  like  cream  with  ap2)le  pud- 
ding." Directly,  slie  liad  filed  away 
the  tastes  of  the  family,  as  she  filed 
away   in   her   mind    the    jjlaces  of  the 


dishes  and  the  silver.  She  became  an 
ideal  waitress.  She  even  mastered  the 
values  of  the  wine  cellar.  She  did  not 
require  the  sarcastic  warning  affixed 
to  certain  shelves,  "For  Ladies  Only  !  " 
Not  she,  she  had  an  idolatrous  regard 
for  the  rare  old  vintages  that  were  the 
family's  j^ride,  and  a  calm,  deep  con- 
tempt for  her  sex's  taste  in  liquors. 

Once  she  was  overheard  answering 
another  maid  who  had  inquired  which 
champagne  she  should  serve.  "  If  it's 
for  gentlemans  take  up  the  Pumry," 
says  Hedwig  ;  "  but  if  it's  for  ladies, 
ain't  dere  no  Great  Western  left  ? 
Dat's  the  champann  ladies  like.  AVrap  a 
napkin  round  the  bottle  and  ladies  say, 
'  Oh,  ain't  it  lovely  ! '  But  mans,  es- 
pecially old  mans,  got  to  liave  Pum'ry 
or  White  Seal  or  Widdah  Clickko  or 
Perry  Jewy  !  " 

Add  to  these  gifts  the  Norse  fidelity 
and  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world  and 
who  can  wonder  that  a  hap})y  man  is 
furnishing  a  pretty  little  home  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  disconsolate  family 
mourning  like  Rachel,  on  the  other, 
going  about  the  shops,  vainly  seeking 
to  express  their  grief  by  costly  wedding 
gifts. 

"  The  constant  service  of  the  antique 
world "  is  rej^jeated  in  unexpected 
forms,  to-day.  I  know  more  than  one 
Adam,  Avhose  affection  and  fidelity  are 
not  to  be  measured  by  money,  who  is 
bound  to  us  (as  we  to  such  as  he)  by  a 
tie  stronger  than  interest  can  weld. 
Fidelity  of  this  sort  in  its  tacit  accept- 
ance of  its  own  indissolubility,  is  like 
the  love  of  near  kindred  —  a 
which  it  also  resembles 
in  its  freedom  of  criti- 
cism !  One  such  Adam 
is  very  well  known  in 
the  town  where  I  live. 
He  is  an  elderly  Irisli- 
man  of  a  dignified  pres- 
ence. Most  j^eople  call 
him  Mr.  Adam.  The 
grandchildren  of  the 
family  which  he  has 
ruled  for  more  than  thir- 
ty years,  address  liim  by 
this  respectful  title.  He 
dispenses  the  patronage 
of  the  stable  and  the 
garden    with    imperious 


feeling 


A  kind  of  guerilla  warfare. 


solicitude  for  the  family  purse.  He  in- 
timates, sometimes,  that  there  is  enough 
wastefulness  going-  on  in  the  kitchen 
without  adding  an}'  in  the  yard. 

One  can  guess  the  relations  between 
the  czar  of  the  yard  and  the  oligarchy  of 
the  kitchen  to  be  something  strained. 
Generally  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare  is 
waging  between  the  two  great  powers 
of  the  household  body  politic.  At 
present,  Adam  excepts  the  cook  (who 
knows  enough  to  treat  a  man  of  his  age 
with  "  respict ")  from  his  sarcasms. 
He  confided  his  opinion  of  the  maids 
to  the  grocer,  being  enough  in  liquor, 
at  the  time  to  insure  candor.  "Emma," 
said  Adam  solemnly,  sawing  the  air 
with  one  hand  in  his  most  impressiye 
manner,   "  Emma  is  a  j^erfect  lady,  and 


Hattie  ain't  so  bad's  you'd  think — but 
Martha  is  a  baggage  !  " 

Adam  inyariably  acts  for  the  best 
good  of  the  family — as  he  sees  it.  If 
the  family  see  it  otherwise  than  he  and 
ask  him  to  manage  the  garden  or  the 
stal)le  in  an  injudicious  way  Adam  re- 
spects them  far  too  much  to  dispute 
with  them,  but  he  respects  himself  far 
too  much  to  do  as  they  foolishly  desire  ; 
therefore  he  calmly  does  what  he  thinks 
right  and  explains  it  later. 

Yet  he  could  be  trusted  with  the 
liyes  or  the  fortunes  of  his  family  ;  he 
is  as  honest  as  he  is  obstinate  ;  and 
more  than  once  when  there  has  been 
sickness  in  the  house,  has  Adam,  un- 
known to  the  anxious  watchers,  stolen 
back  to  his  stable  at  night,  and,  through 
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all  the  chill  hours  dozed  in  the  carnage 
on  the  chance  that  there  might  be  need 
of  him.  and  then  at  dawn  gone  out  to 
his  work,  saying  nothing  of  his  -s-igils. 


The  Transient  Lard  ady. 

Therefore  a  good  health  to  Adam  and 
may  his  days  be  long  in  the  land  I 

But  Minnie  I  Minnie  is  diiierent. 
Minnie  had  not  an  atom  of  sentiment 
about  her  employer.  She  went  on  the 
principle  of  getting  all  that  she  could 
for  as  little  as  she  could  give.  There 
were  a  numl)er  of  Minnie  at  the  Fair. 
She  flocked  to  Chicago  ;  her  bangs  were 
shaking  over  one's  shoulder  at  every 
cheap  restaurant  in  Jackson  Park.  Slie 
made  eyes  at  the  men  and  watched  the 
hungry  waiting- women  with  a  supercil- 
ious contempt  that  it  required  at  least 
a  quarter  to  move  toward  the  kitchen. 
A  stranger  to  our  customs  and  people 
would  have  supi)()sed  tliat  ^linnie  was 
on  the  road  to  ruin.  Not  a  bit  of  it  ; 
Minnie  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  take 
care  of  herself  ;  her  audacious  coquet- 
ries were  simply  part  of  the  good  time 
she  had  come  to  Chicago  to  secure  ;  and 
the  favored  young  men  usually  knew 
that  as  well  as  she. 

^linnie,  of  course,  regarded  all  the 
guests  as  natural  enemies  to  be  given 
as  little  food,  as  cold,  and  with  as  much 
delay  as  possible.  In  her  liostility  she 
was  ably  assisted  by  her  superior  offi- 
cers, the  transient  landladies  of  Jack- 


son Park.  Chicago  had  to  bear  the 
reproach  of  these  locusts  ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  them  came  from  afar. 
Like  locusts  they  settled  down  on  the 
land  and  hailing  ravaged  it,  took  their 
flight  back  to  the  unknown.  Or  they 
may  be  more  aptly  compared  to  spid- 
ers, since  they  only  could  rob  in  their 
own  haunts. 

I  remember  one  spider's  web  into 
which  I  strayed,  seeking  the  comforts 
of  a  hotel  near  the  Fair  for  a  little  less 
than  seven  dollars  a  day  ;  and  the 
shock  the  rooms  gave  me.  For  the 
outside  of  the  web  was  very  fail*.  The 
house  was  of  brick  with  an  ineftectual 
suggestion  of  Richardson  in  the  archi- 
tecture, and  many  potted  plants  on  the 
porch  ;  and  in  the  basement  was  a  res- 
taurant where  the  tables  looked  to  be 
spread  with  clean  linen.  It  seemed  a 
tidy,  home-like  little  inn  ;  but  when  a 
Minnie  with  a  soiled  cap  askew  on  a 
dull,  yellow  mass  of  tousled  hair,  op- 
ened the  door  to  us,  with  Minnie's  own 
scowl,  the  pith  went  out  of  my  cour- 
age. Had  I  been  alone  I  should  have 
fled.  But  a  kind  brother  was  with  me  ; 
I  could  not  exi)lain  to  a  man  the  fore- 
gleams  of  the  feminine  instinct  ;  he 
would  have  reasoned  them  away  and 
convinced  me  that  I  had  lost  a  delight- 
ful lodging  because  I  am  not  a  sensible 
man.  We  entered.  The  instant  the 
landlady's  sliape  loomed  before  us,  I 
saw  his  eye  waver ;  but  it  was  too   late. 
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She  "was  a  niusc-ular,  untidy  woniiiii, 
whose  head,  for  ^ood  reasons  known  to 
herself,  was  tied  up  in  a  veil.  Her 
apron  showed  that  she  did  not  shirk 
the  honsehold  tasks  ;  that  inorninL( 
they  must  have  had  to  do  with  stoves, 
or  {grates.  I  asked  her  whether  she 
could  aec'oniniodate  a  2)arty  of  five. 
She  said  she  had  some  beautiful  rooms, 
and  she  sliould  be  ^j-hid  to  make  us  very 
comfortable.  AVhat  she  aimed  to  do 
was  to  have  a  home-like  place. 

With  a  firm,  loud  step  she  led  the 
way  across  the  hall,  and  Hung  open  a 
door.  In  two  shabby  rooms  of  very 
moderate  size,  were  four  beds  and  three 
trunks.  The  furniture  was  so  lost  un- 
der bed-linen,  towels,  and  clothin^^  that 
it  could  not  be  jud<>ed,  excej^t  a  large, 
yellow  wardrobe  on  three  legs,  that  top- 
pled in  one  corner.  We  stood  blankly 
staring  for  a  moment ;  then,  "  Where 
are  the  other  rooms  ?  "  said  I. 

"  There  ain't  no  others,"  said  she ; 
"  folks  coming  to  the  Fair  expects  to 
double  up  a  good  deal  ;  there's  four 
ladies  in  this  room,  and  a  lady  and 
gentleman  and  little  boy  in  that.  The 
bed's  jest  a  trundle,  goes  under  the 
other,  and  one  of  the  beds  in  the  big 
room  is  a  folding-bed " 

"  I  don't  think  we  could  get  along 
with  less  than  a  room  apiece,"  I  said. 
"  Good-morn " 

"  Well,  I  guess  if  you're  willing  to 
pay  for  them,  you  can  have  a  room 
apiece,  though  most  of  my  folks  is 
more  social.  This  big  room  I  could 
let  you  have  for  four  dollars  a  day — 
that's  what  I  get  regular  for  it,  and 
three  for  the  smaller  ones." 

I  could  feel  the  agitation  of  my 
brother  rippling  through  my  back 
hair  in  little  electric  waves  ;  but  I  was 
now  disposed  to  pursue  the  advent- 
ure and  see  how  much  she  would  ask. 

"  We  shall  want  a  bath-room,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  there's  a  bath  -  room  in  the 
house,"  said  she,  with  an  indulgent 
smile ;  she  felt  that  we  were  in  the 
meshes. 

"  I  mean  we  shall  want  a  bath-room 
for  ourselves " 

"  Jest  you  five  folks  ?  AVell  "—with 
the  air  of  one  determined  to  conquer 
unreasonable  requirements  with  mag- 
nanimitv — "  vou    can    have    niv  bath- 


room.    Fact  is,  tlic  folks  in  my  liouse 
don't  bathe." 

We  could  bear  no  moie.     1  told  licr 
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that  I  would  tell  my  friends,  and  if  we 
decided  to  take  the  rooms  we  would 
let  her  know,  and  we  retreated,  my 
brother  servilely  agreeing  to  her  Horid 
praises  of  the  location,  the  restaurant, 
and  the  "  real  nice  people  that  came 
to  the  liouse,  the  nicest  j)eople  in  the 
land." 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  imagine 
that  she  told  no  lies  about  her  board- 
ers. I  saw  them  occasionally,  and  they 
looked  to  be  well  -  bred  and  honest. 
None  of  them  looked  cheerful ;  but 
having  been  in  the  house,  I  could  not 
expect  a  sunny  temper.  I  said  "  none  ;" 
I  err,  there  was  one,  whose  good  nature 
irradiated  the  whole  street,  every  morn- 
ing, when  he  sallied  out  to  have  his 
boots  blacked.  The  polishing  of  shoes 
(whether  black  or  russet)  took  i)lace  in 
a  chair  on  the  sidewalk  ;  and  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  public   spot,   there  was 

more  or  less  of  an  audience.     Lau<:^hter 

often  rolled  out  of  this  little  crowd  of 

spectators    when     the 

^ood-natured  man  was 

in  the  chair.     He  was 

a  clean  -  h)okinty  man, 

who  wore  a  fresh  white 

shirt  ea(^li  day,  and  had 

a  bald  head  as  sliinin<^ 

as   his  shirt   bosom. 

His    bright    eyes,    his 

elastic  step,  and  a  kind 

of  foppish  and  jaunty 

twist  to  his  mustache 


gave  one  an  impres- 
sion at  first  glance 
that  he  was  a  pleasant 
fellow  ;  and  his  talk 
(which  to  be  sure  I 
only  obtained  in  frag- 
ments on  my  way  to 
the  Fair,  past  the  boot- 
blacking)  was  shrewd 
and  humorous  as  his 
eye.  Analyzing  it 
and  the  amusement  that  it  gave  me, 
in  large  measure  I  decided  that  the 
drollery  did  not  run  in  independent 
parallels  with  the  sense  ;  but  rather 
ramified  from  it,  as  twigs  spring  and 
branch  from  a  parent  stem.  He  had  a 
gift  for  expressing  the  conclusions  of 
the  average  experience  in  a  picturesque 
way,  with  no  waste  of  words  in  getting 
his  ideas  out  of  his  head.  And  his  keen- 
ness at  detecting  what  he  called  "  a 
fake  "  w^as  equalled  by  his  amiable  res- 
ignation. The  tinge  of  cynicism  in  this 
latter  quality  would  not  be  altogether 
satisfactory  to  a  Puritan  conscience, 
which  might  have  been  further  shocked 
by  his  jovial  irreverence.  He  talked  in 
a  leisurely,  mellow.  Western  voice,  a 
queer  contrast  to  his  brisk  manner  and 
the  indefinable  atmosphere  of  energy 
that  radiated  from  his  presence.  The 
negro  that  acted  as  his  bootblack 
called  him  "  Boss."  I  have  no  more 
solid  foundation  than  the  title  for  the 
superstructure  of  fancy  which  I  reared 
for  my  good-natured  man.  I  image 
him  another  of  the  people  that  w^e 
serve.  He  is  a  provincial  politician. 
He  runs  the  machine  in  his  city,  possi- 
bly in  his  State.  He  lives  in  a  Western 
town  with  a  large  German  population 
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(he  told  two  or  three  funny  German 
jokes),  so  he  does  not  need  to  belong 
to  the  church,  nor  to  go  away  from 
home  to  take  a  glass 
of  beer  ;  but  he  is 
obliged  to  be  a  man  (jf 
his  word,  to  be  honest 
in  money  matters,  and 
to  display  tlic  domes- 
tic virtues  that  Amer- 
icans esteem.  He  is 
also  obliged  to  love 
the  public  schools. 

In  his  private  mor- 
als, he  is  an  aft'ection- 
ate  husband,  who  was 
never  much  happier  in 
his  life  than  when  he 
bought  his  wife  her 
first  pair  of  diamond 
ear  -  rings  ;  and  the 
most  indulgent  of 
fathers.  It  was  worth 
a  good  deal  to  hear 
him  describe  the  Chil- 
dren's Building  ;  he 
had  stayed  there  half  an  hour  watch- 
ing the  youngsters  frolic  ("  as  nice 
looking  lot  of  young  ones  as  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life !  "),  and  he  had  actively 
assisted  a  forlorn  couple  who  had  lost 
their  priceless  check,  to  identify  their 
baby.  "  If  the  baby  belongs  to  this 
lady,  she  will  hold  out  her  arms  to  her 
when  she  comes  in,"  said  he,  to  the 
nurse.  "Just  point  out  your  baby, 
madam.  There  !  Isn't  much  doubt  of 
that  recognition,  I  guess  ! "  He  had 
settled  the  affair  in  five  minutes  ;  and 
they  were  out  of  the  building,  the 
grateful  father  proffering  cigars,  and 
the  grateful  mother 
begging  him  to  visit 
them. 

He  is,  like  most 
successful  politi- 
cians, possessed  of  a 
good  many  other  vir- 
tues —  pi  u  c  k ,  forti- 
tude, and  the  patience 
that  can  do  more 
moving  of  mountains 
than  faith.  As  a  suc- 
cessful politician  he 
must  remember  his 
friends,  and  cannot 
forget    his    enemies. 
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Yet  as  soon  as  the  enemy  gets  sufficient 
jiower.  he  often  forgives  and  seiTes  him  ; 
and  if  the  enemy  sink  quite  to  power- 
lessness,  he  may  offer  a  like  chance  to 
him  under  his  own  banners.  As  for  his 
faults,  are  we  not  all  of  us  writhing  un- 
der them  ?  Is  the  question  with  him 
ever,  ''Will  a  law  hurt  the  country?" 
instead  of  "  If  we  pass  this  law,  "will  it 
hurt  the  i^arty?"  But  he  is  quite  ca- 
pable of  sacrificing  his  own  interests, 
at  least  temporarily,  for  his  party.  And 
he  will  most  cheerfully  sacrifice  other 
j^eople's  interests,  root  and  branch. 

He  is  a  manager,  an  organizer,  and 
the  skilfulest  and  most  i^ersuasive  of 
traders.  By  and  by  he  will  go  up  high- 
er to  organize,  manage,  and  trade  in  a 
great  convention.  May  he  be  merciful 
unto  us. 

There  was  another  professional  poli- 
tician in  my  own  hotel  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  elegant  personage,  who 
came  from  a  great  city,  and  would  j^rob- 
ably  hold  my  provincial  friend  in  scorn. 

But  I  question,  though  so  much  more 
brilliant,  whether  he  will  be  able  to  out- 
wit the  man  from  the  provinces,  when 
it  comes  to  the  convention.  There  were 
two  rural  senators,  also,  at  the  hotel. 
They  were  peaceful,  inoffensive  old  gen- 
tlemen, in  dusty  black,  who  told  a  few 
good  new  stories  and  many  good  old 
ones,  and  consulted  frequently  in  the 
hotel-office  with  cordial  young  men  who 
carried  note-books  and  wrote  with  the 
pencil  between  two  fingers.  They  were 
veiy  learned  in  cigars  ;  but  I  observed 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  to 
whom  they  were  excessively  benignant, 
held  the  cigars  that  they  gave  him 
sometimes,  in  an  access  of  good  fellow- 
ship, a  long  time  unlighted  ;  while  his 
OTNTi  cigars  were  smoked  immediately 
by  the  lawgivers,  amid  dignified  inha- 
lations of  delight. 

One  day,  looking  forth  from  the  ele- 
vator, I  saw  the  three  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  a  head  waiter  and  a 
porter  of   the    hotel.     The  porter  had 


once  been  a  porter  on  a  Pullman  sleep- 
ing car.     He  was  a  surly  fellow;  and  I 

imagine  that  his 
former     2^osition 
was  more  congfe- 
nial  to  him,  since 
he  enjoyed  so 
many  more  oj> 
portunities    to 
make  his  fellow- 
creatures 
uncomfort- 
able.     I 
daresay 
he    took 
even  more 
than    the 
ordinary 

negro's  zest  in  closing  all  the  ventila- 
tors of  a  stifling  and  stewing  car,  and 
cramming  the  heater  with  coals,  as 
soon  as  the  passengers  were  heliDless 
in  their  berths.  He  always  rattled  the 
coals  in  order  that  the  smothering  pas- 
sengers might  hear  and  know  how  much 
worse  the  heat  was  going  to  be.  For 
this  reason  he  chose  the  stops  of  the 
train  for  his  time.  Perhaps  it  was  he 
that  I  overheard  during  a  long  pause 
at  some  station  on  the  railway,  going 
south,  sending  scuttlefuls  of  coals  on 
a  furious  fire.  The  spiteful  crackle 
pierced  tkrough  the  dull  throbbing  of 
the  engine,  panting  like  an  overdriven 
horse,  and  awakened  some  one  else  ;  for 
a  man's  voice  groaned,  "  Oh,  Lord ! 
listen  to  the  coon.  Ain't  it  enough  to 
kill  you  dead?" 

But,  now,  an  unwonted  suavity  sat 
on  the  ex-desjDot's  brow.  He  respect- 
ed the  presence.  A  Minnie  who  care- 
fully swept  the  dust  on  our  chamber 
floors  under  the  beds,  joined  the  group, 
wearing  an  indulgent  smile.  And  when 
the  hotel  clerk  left  his  desk  to  stand  on 
his  heels  and  rock  and  laugh  at  one  of 
the  senators'  stories,  I  felt  that  here  was 
indeed  a  gatheiing  of  the  powers.  Never 
again  do  I  expect  to  see  in  one  group 
so  many  of  the  people  that  we  serve. 
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N  the  spring  of  IHOl, 
after  haviug  spent  the 
month  of  February  in 
a  run  through  southern 
Italy  with  my  photo- 
^  I  graphic  outfit,  I  liad  re- 
^  turned  to  Rome  with 
ten  days  at  my  disposal  before  my  train 
left  for  Naples,  where  I  had  taken  my 
return  passage  for  New  York.  I  had 
arrived  in  the  night,  and  after  sleep- 
ing until  a  rather  late  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, had  breakfasted  in  my  room,  so 
that  it  must  have  been  something  after 
ten  o'clock  when,  camera  in  hand,  I  de- 
scended to  the  lobby  of  the  hotel.  After 
glancing  at  the  register  I  seated  myself 
before  an  open  window  and  looked  out 
on  the  modem  Roman  Concourse,  with 
the  comfortable  indifference  of  an  expe- 
rienced traveller,  whose  itinerary  is  ir- 
revocably fixed  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 
If  I  felt  any  personal  anxiety  it  was  in 
no  degree  disquieting,  and  related  only 
to  the  artistic  quality  of  the  exposures 
I  had  made,  and  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  developments  with  which  I  proposed 
to  electrify  my  fellow-amateurs  of  the 
Club  on  my  return. 

I  was  lazily  considering  where  I 
should  go  for  the  day,  in  search  of 
picturesque  effects  of  light  and  shade 
nestling  in  environments  suited  to  my 
taste,  with  entire  indifference  to,  nay, 
even  with  a  sort  of  professional  con- 
tempt for,  the  historic  monuments  of 
the  Eternal  City,  preferring  a  sleepy 
donkey  in  transparent  haK- lights,  to 
the  architectural  glories  of  St.  Peter's, 
when  I  realized  that  a  figure  had  crossed 
the  marble  pavement  and  was  standing 
at  my  side. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, in  a  pleasant  voice  ;  "  you  are  Dr. 
Lattimer,  of  the  Amateur  Photogra- 
phers' Society  of  New  York.  I  am 
Philip  Coe,  of  St.  Louis.  I  saw  your 
Japanese  work  last  winter  at  the  club's 
exhibition,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  meet 
you." 


Whereupon  Mr.  Pliilip  Coe  and  I 
shook  hands,  exchanged  cards,  and  sat 
down  to  an  animated  discussion  of  de- 
velopers and  solutions  and  inqjroved 
lenses,  as  if  we  had  been  known  to  each 
other  for  years  instead  of  for  minutes. 
My  new-found  enthusiast  was  rather  a 
handsome  man,  of  rising  thirty,  a  de- 
cided blond,  of  an  easy  and  affal)le  man- 
ner, unimpeachable  costume,  and  having 
a  clear  graj'  eye  which  betokens  that 
order  of  quick  intelligence  which  forms 
conclusions  intuitively  and  acts  prompt- 
ly—  in  short,  a  man  who,  to  use  an 
Americanism,  rarely  "  gets  lelt  "  in  his 
combinations. 

I  am  a  particular  admirer  of  that  sort 
of  man.  I  pride  myself  on  keeping  my 
faculties  well  in  hand,  such  as  they  are, 
and  acting  in  an  emergency  without  any 
unnecessary  delay.  This  similarity  of 
temperament,  then,  together  with  simi- 
larity of  pursuits,  in  our  vacation  time, 
commended  Mr.  Philip  Coe,  of  St.  Louis, 
to  my  esteem  and  approval,  and  his 
pleasant,  unobtrusive  ways  lent  them- 
selves to  the  daily  improvement  of  our 
agreeable  relations  during  that  week 
which  we  spent  together  in  Rome.  His 
collection  of  work  was  a  very  creditable 
one,  and  in  the  professional  excursions 
we  took  together  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  cleverness  he  evinced 
in  seizing  the  happy  instant  in  a  mov- 
ing composition,  and  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  that  unfortunate  hesitancy 
which  too  often  renders  the  most  ex- 
perienced amateur  a  thought  too  late 
in  his  exposure.  My  companion  was 
always  perfectly  cool,  with  plenty  of 
nerve  and  no  perceptible  nerves,  and  I 
admired  him  for  that  distinguishing  pe- 
culiarity. 

He  confided  to  me  that  he  had  been 
interested  in  photography  but  little  more 
than  a  year.  Having  concluded  a  re- 
markably successful  operation  in  stocks, 
he  had  retired  from  active  business,  and 
come  abroad  for  the  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  his  new  fad,  in  which  he  was 
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ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  ;  and 
-svhen  he  returned  to  America,  he  should 
rely  on  my  friendly  offices  to  make  him 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Society. 

I  had  aiTanged  to  return  to  Naples  to 
take  my  steamer,  and  to  go  do^^Tl  leis- 
urely by  rail  the  day  before  she  sailed. 

Philip  Coe  had  set  no  definite  time 
for  his  return  to  America,  but  would 
be  off  in  a  few  days  for  a  ilying  visit 
to  Algeria,  and  then  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  push  up  into  Polish  Russia  for 
part  of  the  summer.  At  all  events,  with 
his  admirable  photographic  outfit  and 
his  professional  enthusiasm,  I  expect- 
ed great  things  of  his  summer's  work, 
which  he  would  bring  home  before  the 
winter  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  was 
altogether  such  a  cool  customer,  so  full 
of  resoui'ce  and  tact  and  cleverness,  that 
I  had  no  fear  for  him  on  the  bui-ning 
sands  of  Africa  or  among  the  petty  civil 
officers  of  the  Czai',  and  I  only  ventured 
to  ad\ise  him  to  avoid  the  neighbor- 
hood of  military  works  as  he  would 
shun  the  plague. 

On  the  evening  before  we  separated, 
as  we  were  lingering  together  over  a 
last  bottle  of  Asti  Spumanti  in  the  Trat- 
torea  Fiorelli,  which  had  come  to  be  a 
favorite  resoi-t  in  our  wanderings  about 
Home,  my  companion  said  :  "  By  the 
way,  Doctor,  one  never  knows  what 
those  Muscovite  officials  may  do  in  the 
way  of  seizing  on  a  man's  valuables.  I 
have  a  paper  in  my  pocket  which  I 
would  be  obHged  to  you  if  you  would 
take  charge  of  until  I  see  you  in  New 
York."  He  searched  the  paper  out  from 
among  others  in  his  pocket-book  and 
passed  it  over  to  me.  La  padrona 
brought  an  envelope  in  which  1  sealed 
up  the  paper,  and  Philip  Coe  wrote  his 
name  and  the  date  across  the  end  of  the 
package,  and  soon  after  we  turned  out 
of  No.  4  Via  Colonnetti  and  made  our 
way  in  the  moonlight  across  the  Corso 
and  through  the  quaint  streets  leading 
to  our  liotel. 

On  the  following  day  but  one,  I 
boarded  the  Utopia  at  Nai:)les  en  route 
for  New  York.  The  prospective  passage 
was  not  wildly  entrancing,  with  only 
seventeen  cabin  passengers  on  board 
and  more  than  eight  liundred  emigrants 
in  the  steerage. 

We  had  fair  weather  and  an  unevent- 


ful passage  until  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day, March  17th,  when  the  ship  began 
to  labor  heavily  against  head-winds  and 
high  seas.  Desj^ite  the  rain  which  was 
driving  in  our  teeth,  I  kept  the  deck 
until  the  great  mass  of  Gibraltar  loomed 
vaguely  through  the  thick  atmosphere 
off  our  starboard  bow,  and  then,  learn- 
ing that  the  captain  had  decided  to 
stand  into  the  harbor  and  lie  by  until 
morning,  I  retired  to  my  cabin.  It  was 
now  growing  dark,  but  the  Hghts  were 
burning  in  the  gangways  and  all  was 
quiet  below  decks.  I  hoped  the  sky 
w  ould  clear  by  morning,  so  that  I  could 
try  my  camera  on  the  famous  fortress 
as  well  as  on  some  of  the  English  iron- 
clads at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 

The  bullseyes  were  closed,  and  the 
spume  and  S2:)ray  were  so  thick  outside 
that  nothing  could  be  seen  beyond  the 
streaming  glass,  and  although  the  ship 
trembled  from  stem  to  stern  as  she 
labored  against  wind  and  current,  I  had 
such  implicit  confidence  in  the  skill  of 
her  officers  and  crew  that  I  stretched 
myself  on  my  berth  with  something  of 
the  comfortable  feeling  of  a  man  before 
a  glowing  fire  listening  to  the  rain  beat- 
ing on  the  roof  and  to  the  wind  howl- 
ing in  the  chimney.  My  eye  fell  on  the 
particular  leather  bag  in  which  I  had 
packed  my  precious,  undevelojDed  nega- 
tives, standing  on  the  floor  over  against 
the  side  of  the  ship,  and  lulled  by  the 
music  of  the  storm,  my  imagination  was 
revelling  in  the  gradual  development  of 
the  latent  images  imprisoned  on  the 
surfaces  of  those  magical  diy  plates. 
The  atmosphere  of  my  state-room  was 
more  than  comfortably  warm,  and  I  had 
removed  my  shoes  and  outer  clothing 
the  more  perfectly  to  yield  myself  to 
the  luxuiy  of  my  surroundings.  The 
laboring  of  the  ship  was  indicated  by 
such  regularity  of  beating  against  head- 
seas,  and  such  a  soothing  monotony  of 
shivering  throes  that,  when  a  thud 
broke  the  uniformity  of  sound  followed 
by  an  entire  change  of  motion  and 
scurrying  of  feet  on  the  deck  above, 
I  sprang  out  of  my  berth  thoroughly 
alanned,  oj^ened  my  door,  and  stepped 
into  the  gangway.  I  had  caught  ujd 
a  heavy  stonn  ulster,  and  turning  this 
about  me  as  I  ascended  to  the  deck, 
regardless    of    my    stockinged    feet,    I 
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looked  out  into  the  pelting  rain.  The 
blanched  face  of  one  of  the  olhcers  as 
he  hurried  past  me  into  the  spume, 
which  rendered  objects  at  a  few  paces 
invisible,  confirmed  my  worst  fears,  and 
going  quickly  to  the  side  of  the  ship, 
which  was  for  the  moment  ominously 
steady,  I  looked  over  the  rail.  By  in- 
stinct or  by  accident,  I  had  arrived  di- 
rectly over  the  point  of  contact  where 
the  invisible  monster  had  pierced  the 
side  of  the  Utopia,  and  indistinct  as  my 
vision  was,  I  could  see  a  vast  dark  cav- 
ity in  the  hull  into  which  the  whole 
broadside  of  the  sea  was  pouring  like 
a  maelstrom.  It  may  have  been  three 
minutes  after  the  first  shock  of  the  col- 
lision, and  while  I  moved  forward  by  an 
instinct  of  repulsion  from  the  inflowing 
torrent,  when  I  thought  I  felt  a  percept- 
ible settling  of  the  ship.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  what  I  believed  to  be  the  shore, 
a  wet  light  made  a  soft  yellowish  spot 
in  the  blanket  of  spray.  I  remember 
with  awful  distinctness  the  sounds  that 
greeted  my  ears,  in  which  the  throb 
of  the  engines  had  no  part,  and  the 
thoughts  that  flashed  through  my  brain 
while  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  warmth 
of  that  vague  light.  A  babel  of  terri- 
fied voices  rose  from  between  decks, 
dulled  in  volume  by  the  wind  and  rain. 
There  was  a  sharp  rattle  like  the  pass- 
ing of  wheels,  for  which  I  can  suggest 
no  explanation,  and  suddenly  I  seemed 
to  see  the  clear  gray  eyes  of  Philip  Coe 
fixed  on  mine. 

There  was  another  movement  of  the 
deck  under  my  feet,  I  swung  myself 
to  the  starboard  rail  by  the  foremast 
shrouds,  and  plunged  outward  into  the 
sea. 

I  remember  the  cold,  strangling  shock 
as  my  body  struck  the  water,  the  prick- 
ling sensation  in  my  nose,  the  utter 
blackness  instead  of  the  usual  cool  green 
color  of  the  sea  as  I  looked  about  me 
with  wide-open  eyes,  while  for  an  instant 
I  stood  upright,  poised  in  its  depth,  and 
then  the  buoyant  sensation  of  rising  to 
the  surface,  which  I  hastened  by  a  fa- 
miliar movement  of  the  hands.  As  my 
head  popped  above  the  water  a  blinding 
sheet  of  spray  struck  me  in  the  face  like 
a  whip-lash.  Remembering  that  the  ship 
had  been  steaming  against  a  head- wind, 
blowing  from  nearly  due  east,  I  laid  my 


course  to  the  right  across  that  of  the 
wind,  and  turning  njy  face  away  from 
the  blowing  spray,  I  swam  with  an  easy 
stroke  in  what  I  believed  to  be  the  di- 
rection of  the  shore.  It  was  a  scudding 
rather  than  a  high  sea,  and  with  the  back 
of  my  head  laid  over  against  the  gusts 
of  salt  spume,  I  could  breathe  easily  and 
had  perfect  confidence  in  my  ability  to 
sustain  myself  for  a  half-hour,  if  I  could 
hold  out  so  long  against  the  chilling  in- 
fluence of  the  March  sea.  I  was  so  lit- 
tle disturbed  in  mind,  that  I  distinctly 
remember  the  grotesque  thought  com- 
ing to  me  for  the  first  time,  that  the  day 
was  the  famous  anniversary  of  St.  Pat- 
rick. I  thought  I  heard  the  splash  of 
someone  swimming  behind  me,  but  it 
was  now  so  dark  that  I  could  scarcely 
see  my  length  into  the  scud  and  gloom. 
I  called  twice,  but  got  no  answer.  I  had 
either  been  mistaken  or  the  other  un- 
fortunate had  yielded  to  the  waves,  and 
gone  down  to  a  watery  grave  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  treacherous  sea.  The  thought 
was  anything  but  reassuring,  and  as  I 
already  began  to  feel  the  benumbing 
effect  of  the  cold,  I  inflated  my  lungs 
to  their  utmost  and  kicked  my  feet  to- 
gether to  keep  up  circulation. 

Suddenly  a  strong  light  shot  over  the 
water  from  my  right,  defining  a  broad 
bar  across  the  mist,  and  by  the  time  I 
had  turned  to  swim  in  that  direction,  a 
still  brighter  light  shot  out  from  the 
very  course  I  had  abandoned.  I  knew 
that  these  were  search-lights  from  the 
English  iron-clads  at  anchor  in  the 
roadstead.  The  friendly  bars  of  light 
shifted  about  and  increased  in  number, 
and  desperate  as  my  situation  was, 
brought  to  mind  the  bars  of  electric 
light  lying  out  from  the  tower  of  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  on  election  night. 
Under  their  combined  influence  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  took  on  a  ghostly  illumi- 
nation, enabling  me  to  look  about  me 
for  some  distance,  although  I  could  dis- 
cern nothing  in  the  direction  whence  the 
lights  came.  Just  then  I  again  heard 
the  puffing  of  the  swimmer  behind  me. 
I  looked  over  my  shoulder.  A  horribly 
black  head  protruded  above  the  water, 
set  with  two  gleaming  eyes  which  sug- 
gested some  sea-monster  rather  than  a 
fellow-man.  In  another  moment  I  recog- 
nized it  as  the  head  of  a  dog,  and  when 
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presently  it  came  alongside  as  if  cra%TJig 
human  help,  or  at  least  human  compan- 
ionship, I  found  myself  in  the  company 
of  a  huge  Xewfoundland.  His  great 
brown  eyes  were  full  of  appealing  hght, 
and  turned  on  me  as  if  he  would  have 
licked  my  face.  I  threw  my  arm  over 
his  neck,  and  called  him  "  old  chap,"  and 
I  am  sure  we  both  felt  better  after  that 
exchange  of  civilities.  Stupid  fellow 
that  he  was,  he  seemed  to  think  that  a 
little  of  my  weight  thrown  across  his 
shaggy  shouldei*s  insured  his  safety,  and 
I  felt  that  while  I  accepted  his  helj)  for 
the  time  being,  an  opportunity  would 
soon  come  when  my  good  offices  would 
be  a  sufficient  return  therefor.  It  was 
no  longer  a  question  of  swimming  only, 
but  of  endurance  against  the  benumb- 
ing sea.  I  felt  that  I  was  growing  weak. 
I  knew  my  companion  would  endure  the 
cold  longer  than  I  could.  A  strong  cur- 
rent was  drifting  us  along  under  the 
brightest  bar  of  hght.  I  thought  I  saw 
something  of  the  hull  and  sjmrs  of  a 
great  ship  close  in  front  of  us.  I  cried 
aloud  for  helj^.  I  hooked  my  arm  more 
tightly  about  the  neck  of  the  dog.  I 
thought  I  saw  a  movement  close  upon 
us  and  then  I  lost  consciousness,  over- 
come by  the  cold  and  exertion.  I  felt 
no  sense  of  giving  up  or  yieldiug  to  des- 
i:>air,  but  rather  that  I  was  falling  into 
tbe  arms  of  some  mysterious  power  to 
which  I  shifted  all  responsibihty,  so  that, 
when  I  returned  to  consciousness,  I  was 
not  in  the  least  suiiDrised  to  find  my- 
self snugly  tucked  away  in  a  bunk  of  H. 
M.  S.  Camperdown.  My  first  inquiry 
was  for  the  fate  of  my  swimming  mate, 
who  spoke  for  himself,  projecting  his 
great  ^Daws  on  the  bed  and  making  vari- 
ous dumb  signs  of  joy  at  my  awakening. 
The  delightful  sense  of  warmth  envelop- 
ing body  and  brain  seemed  to  repre- 
sent the  sum  of  all  earthly  bliss,  and  I 
straightway  fell  oflf  into  a  deep  sleep 
which  lasted  for  twelve  hours,  so  that, 
when  I  av>oke  again  it  was  late  in  the 
day  following  the  disaster,  and  the  small 
proportion  of  the  rescued  to  the  number 
of  souls  on  board  the  ill-fated  ship,  was 
aheady  cared  for. 

A  rather  nondescript  suit  of  clothing 
lay  across  the  foot  of  my  bunk,  consist- 
ing in  pai*t  of  a  pair  of  sailor's  blue 
trousers,  a  steamer  cap,  and  a  coat  and 


vest  of  pepper-and-salt  mixture,  each 
gai'ment  in  its  own  humorous  way  con- 
tributing to  the  totahty  of  a  rather  lu- 
dicrous misfit.  As  I  made  m}*  way  to 
the  gun-deck,  accompanied  by  the  stately 
Newfoundland,  and  into  the  presence  of 
her  Majesty's  officers,  chagrin  at  mj-  per- 
sonal appearance  nearly  overcame  that 
more  becoming  sense  of  gratitude  due 
to  my  deHverei'S. 

I  hadhttle  time  or  inclination  to  think 
of  my  losses  until  after  I  had  been  ashore 
on  the  following  morning,  and  tele- 
graphed in  a  roundabout  way  to  New 
York  for  funds.  First  of  all,  and  most 
dejDlorable,  there  were  my  precious  nega- 
tives stowed  away  in  the  leather  bag, 
only  so  many  pieces  of  worthless  glass. 
A  clear  actinic  light,  such  as  I  dehghted 
to  operate  in,  bathed  the  straggling  town 
lying  under  the  great  honeycombed  rock, 
and  s^Darkled  on  the  now  placid  harbor 
where  the  vessels  of  the  Channel  fieet 
rode  at  anchor  ;  but,  alas !  my  camera 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  main 
spars  of  the  Utopia  were  just  showing 
above  the  wreck,  about  which  there  was 
a  congregation  of  boats,  and  divers  were 
busily  searching  for  bodies. 

As  I  looked,  later  in  the  day,  from 
the  bridge  of  the  Camperdown  across 
the  water  to  this  scene  of  submaiine 
industry,  the  thought  of  the  scrap  of 
paper  committed  to  my  care  by  Philip 
Coe,  came  for  the  first  time  to  my 
mind,  and  I  remembered  that  I  had 
placed  the  envelope  in  the  leather  bag 
with  the  negatives.  I  would  at  least 
make  an  effort  to  rescue  this  property 
of  my  friend,  and  I  turned  away  in 
search  of  the  officer  of  the  deck.  I  had 
no  money  to  employ  a  diver  for  this  ser- 
vice, but  just  here  several  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's young  officei-s  came  to  my  aid, 
and  not  caring  myself  to  pay  a  pei-sonal 
^isit  to  the  ghastly  scenes  about  the 
wreck,  the  verv  obliging  officers  de- 
spatched a  messenger,  to  whom  I  fur- 
nished in  writing  the  number  of  my 
state-room,  together  with  the  location 
and  a  description  of  the  bag  containing 
the  negatives,  which  was  successfully 
recovered. 

The  action  of  the  salt-water  on  the 
envelope  had  been  such  that  directly  it 
was  exposed  to  the  sun  it  opened  of 
itself,  the  triangular  lap  curling  up  slow- 
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ly  as  if  it  had  been  some  species  of  shell- 
dsh,  and  to  hasten  the  process  of  dry- 
ing I  took  out  the  inclosure  and  si)read 
it  on  the  deck.  It  was  simply  a  receipt 
for  a  package  left  at  the  office  of  the 
Astor  House  in  New  York,  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  bearer  whose  name  was 
written  across  the  sealed  opening  of  the 
package  aforesaid.  This  was  the  gist 
of  the  statement  contained  in  a  some- 
what more  elaborate  printed  form. 

I  remained  on  board  the  Camper- 
down  just  long  enough  to  complete  the 
process  of  drying,  reseal  the  envelope, 
indorsed  by  Philip  Coe,  pitch  my  prec- 
ious negatives  into  the  sea,  and  all  hope 
of  triumph  at  the  club  along  with  them, 
kick  the  sodden  bag  under  a  gun  car- 
riage, and  confer  on  my  dog  the  high- 
sounding  and  warlike  name  of  Camper- 
down,  in  return  for  the  hospitality  of 
her  Majesty's  gallant  officers.  The  be- 
stowal of  the  name  was  a  parting  im- 
pulse of  gratitude  which  was  all  the 
return  I  could  make  for  my  generous 
entertainment  and  my  ill-fitting  clothes, 
and  directly  thereafter,  Camperdown 
and  my  more  insignificant  self  were 
piped  over  the  side  of  her  Majesty's 
ironclad  and  rowed  in  great  state  to 
the  steamer  provided  by  the  Anchor 
line  to  convey  the  survivors  of  the 
wreck  to  Liverpool,  where  we  should 
meet  the  Furnessia  bound  for  New 
York. 
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At  Liverpool  I  found  funds  awaiting 
me  in  response  to  my  telegram  from 
Gibraltar,  and  as  I  had  four  days  on 
my  hands  before  the  departure  of  the 
Furnessia,  having  secured  my  cabin  I 
concluded  to  run  up  to  London  and  re- 
fit. After  purchasing  my  railway  ticket 
I  telegraphed  Philip  Coe  of  my  arrival 
in  Liverpool,  and  informed  him  that 
the  paper  he  had  committed  to  my  care 
was  still  in  my  custody. 

Every  newspaper  account  of  the  loss 
of  the  Utopia  had  mentioned  my  name 
and  that  of  the  Newfoundland  dog  as 
the  sole  sur^dvors  among  the  cabin  pas- 
sengers of  that  ill-fated  ship,  and  Cam- 
perdown and  I  were  the  acknowledged 
heroes  of  that  newspaper  w^eek.  I  was 
satisfied  that  my  friend  was  aware  of 


my  existence,  and  I  only  wished  to  ap- 
prise him  of  the  safety  of  his  bit  of 
property. 

As  soon  as  I  had  inscribed  my  name 
on  the  register  of  my  hotel  at  London 
the  clerk  handed  me  a  telegram,  and  as 
I  smoothed  it  out  on  the  office  counter, 
he  remarked,  with  sui'prising  loquacity 
for  one  of  his  kind,  "That's  a  rawther 
long  wire.  Doctor." 

The  telegram  wa^  rather  long,  for  a 
man  without  any  luggage,  and  not  over- 
well  dressed  at  that,  but  it  was  from 
Coe,  who  was  2)rofuse  in  his  congratula- 
tions on  my  safety  and,  with  his  char- 
acteristic modesty,  not  a  word  was  said 
about  the  paper  he  had  committed  to 
my  care  for  safe-keeping. 

I  have  neglected  to  state  that  before 
leaving  Liverpool  I  had  placed  Camper- 
down  in  the  care  of  the  steward  on 
board  the  Furnessia,  making  every  pro- 
vision for  his  security  and  comfort. 
We  had  become  such  great  friends,  on 
short  acquaintance,  that  I  am  free  to 
confess  that,  on  my  part,  the  parting 
was  a  serious  one,  and  as  I  looked  into 
his  great  wondering  eyes  as  the  steward 
held  him  back  by  his  chain,  I  felt  that 
I  was  leaving  behind  a  creature  almost 
human  in  his  affection,  for  whom  I  felt 
something  nearer  to  love  than  I  at  pres- 
ent attached  to  any  other  man,  woman, 
or  dog  in  the  world. 

As  I  seated  myself  in  my  compart- 
ment of  the  London  and  Liverpool  train, 
absolutely  empty-handed,  without  so 
much  as  an  umbrella  or  an  extra  coat,  I 
felt  the  momentary  shock  of  the  man 
who  has  forgotten  something  ;  and  then 
the  absurdity  of  my  situation,  in  its  hu- 
morous aspect,  forced  itself  upon  me. 
My  elaborate  photographic  outfit,  and 
every  change  of  clothing  I  had  pos- 
sessed were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  there  I  sat  (I  stood  to  one  side  for 
the  moment  regarding  my  real  self  as 
an  amusing  outside  entity  of  the  third 
person),  a  man  who  would  be  known  at 
sight  for  an  American  going  up  to  Lon- 
don in  a  first-class  can-iage,  as  it  were, 
sucking  his  thumbs.  I  felt  an  uncom- 
fortable desire  to  clutch  something,  and 
so  it  came  about  that  I  wandered  out  to 
the  platform  and  fastened  to  a  novel  to 
bear  me  company. 

On  my  return  I  observed  that  an  el- 
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derly  gentleman  and  a  young  girl,  evi- 
dently his  daughter,  had  taken  the  op- 
posite seat  in  the  compai-tment.  My 
first  feeling  was  vexation  at  my  stupid- 
ity in  not  having  engaged  the  whole 
place  for  myseK,  as  I  am  rather  particu- 
lar about  my  dress,  and  to  be  under  the 
scrutiny  of  a  handsome  young  woman, 
herself  faultlessly  clad,  was  not  a  situa- 
tion to  my  liking. 

Then,  too,  the  book  I  had  pui'chased 
proved  to  be  a  dull  one,  and  industri- 
ously as  I  persisted  in  reading  it,  I  was 
unable  to  exclude  from  my  ears  the 
conversation  of  my  traveUing  compan- 
ions. 

They  were  Americans,  and  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  we  should  be  fellow- 
passengers  on  the  Fumessia.  The  girl 
was  really  beautiful  without  appear- 
ing to  be  conscious  of  it,  but  her  devo- 
tion to  her  father,  who  seemed  to  be  ail- 
ing, had  about  it  a  charm  so  far  beyond 
personal  comeliness  that  I  found  myself 
reading  page  after  page  of  my  book  on 
which  my  companions  figured  as  char- 
acters against  a  printed  background  of 
absolute  vacuity.  There  was  apparent- 
ly, too,  a  great  deal  more  about  London 
tailors  and  bootmakers  in  that  obhging 
book  than  the  author  had  put  there,  and 
I  secretly  hoped  that  I  should  not  be 
identified  \vith  the  very  correctly  at- 
tired young  gentleman,  whom  I  saw  in 
imagination  on  the  deck  of  the  Furnes- 
sia,  and  whom  I  was  vaguely  planning 
to  array  in  sober,  well-fitting  garments 
such  as  would  meet  the  approval  of  the 
well-bred  female  pei'son  who  sat  oppo- 
site me. 

I  was  getting  on  surprisingly  fast,  and 
if  honest  Camperdown  had  been  aware 
of  the  state  of  my  mind,  he  would  have 
been  consumed  with  jealousy.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  low,  musical  voice  whose 
caressing  tones  clung  about  the  girl's 
silent,  elderl}'  companion,  and  filled  the 
carriage  with  the  soothing  melody  of  a 
song  of  home.  As  for  my  book,  the 
tamer  it  got  the  harder  I  read  it.  The 
story  (between  the  lines)  skipped  over 
seas,  from  continent  to  continent  at  the 
will  of  the  musical  voice.  It  treated  of 
the  city  of  Charleston  and  of  a  school 
•  girl's  remembrances  of  the  great  earth- 
quake, and  as  the  voice  flowed  on,  the 
vague  figures  of  the  friends  of  the  voice 


glided  behind  the  vaguer  print  of  the 
book  in  an  entertaining  panorama.  I 
turned  the  page  to  plunge  into  the 
heart  of  Paris,  and  then  travelled  up  in- 
to Switzerland  and  slid  gently  down  to 
Rome  (where  there  was  just  a  para- 
graph in  parenthesis  about  Philip  Coe), 
and  then  we  drifted  out  to  sea  with 
only  one  woman  on  the  great  liner,  and 
then  dropped  down  at  the  old  New  York 
Hotel  just  as  the  train  rumbled  into  the 
gloom  of  the  London  station,  where  the 
yellow  lamps  were  blinking  outside  in 
the  mist. 

The  door  of  the  compartment  was 
thrown  oj^en  and  I  found  myself  stand- 
ing on  the  flagging  of  the  station  gazing 
after  the  fonns  of  my  two  companions, 
with  whom  I  had  not  exchanged  a  word, 
now  rapidly  fading  into  the  fog.  I 
must  have  cut  a  highly  eccentric  figure, 
in  my  semi-nautical  togs,  with  the  en- 
teriaining  book  open  in  my  hand  and 
perfectly  obhvious  to  the  bustle  about 
me. 

"  Any  luggage,  sir  ?  "  cried  cabby. 

"  Yes,  there's  a  camera  and  a  paper.'* 

"  "VMiereabouts,  sir  ?  " 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean—  state-room  59." 

"  See  here,  my  man,"  I  internipted  my- 
self, "  are  you  talking  to  me  ?  There's 
no  baggage — luggage.  Drive  me  to  a 
hotel." 

"  Wliich  one,  vour  honor  ?  " 

"Anyone,"  said  I,  and  carefully  put- 
ting the  interesting  book  into  my  pock- 
et, I  sprang  into  the  cab  with  a  new 
consciousness  that  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  me.  And  then  I  put 
out  my  head  and  designated  my  hotel, 
and  so  it  came  about  that  I  was  landed 
at  the  proper  place  to  meet  Philip  Coe's 
telegram. 

Four  days,  just  then,  was  a  weary 
time  in  the  wilderness  of  London,  but  I 
pulled  myself  together  and  fought  a 
gallant  fight  against  large  plaids  and 
polka-dot  neckerchiefs,  and  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  I  was  trundled  on  board 
the  Fumessia,  with  just  enough  boxes  to 
render  me  respectable  in  the  estimation 
of  the  steward,  and  into  the  company  of 
Camperdo\ATi,  who  didn't  seem  to  notice 
that  I  had  changed  a  hair. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  this  day  of 
departure,  after  making  a  rather  extra v- 
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agant  investment  in  cut  roses,  I  bad 
bought  tlie  florist's  wbole  stock  of 
potted  violets,  and  ordered  tbe  entire 
purchase  to  be  i^acked  in  boxes  and 
delivered  in  my  cabin  on  board.  I  was 
in  a  delightfully  reckless  frame  of  mind; 
had  totally  forgotten  the  lost  negatives, 
and  on  the  way  to  the  docks  in  a  cab, 
found  myself  chuckling  in  such  an 
ecstacy  of  delight,  as  to  put  m}'  driver 
in  serious  jeopardy  of  arrest  for  un- 
pardonable carelessness  in  transporting 
a  dangerous  lunatic. 

During  all  the  bustle  of  departure  I 
peered  about  among  the  crowds  for  a 
sight  of  my  companions  of  the  railway 
compartment.  Somehow  I  had  an  abid- 
ing faith  that  the  two  figures,  which  I 
had  seen  to  dissolve  into  the  London  fog, 
had  materialized  again  and  were  some- 
where stowed  away  on  board  the  big 
liner.  But  it  was  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing mistaken  in  this  hopeful  prognosis 
that,  for  the  first  few  days  at  sea,  made 
life  a  nervous  unsatisfactory  burden, 
which  was  never  so  tolerable  to  bear  as 
during  those  hours,  when  stretched  on 
my  berth  in  the  seclusion  of  my  cabin, 
I  lent  myself  to  the  luxury  of  recalling 
the  charms  of  that  incomparable  young 
woman  from  Charleston. 

She  was  tall ;  of  ample  proportions  ; 
the  picture  of  health ;  just  the  superb 
figure  to  house  a  wholesome  mind  ;  a 
thought  blond,  with  abundant  brown 
hair ;  large  eyes  as  sympathetic  as  Cam- 
perdown's  and  strong,  regular  white 
teeth  ;  large,  well  -  shapen  hands  ;  a 
neatly  fitting  costume  of  twilled  cloth, 
which  must  have  been  gray  ;  a  felt  hat 
surmounted  by  a  bird's  wing  which  I 
remembered  was  lavender ;  three  long- 
stemmed  English  roses  in  the  corsage, 
one  of  which  was  half  concealed  by  the 
lappel  of  her  jacket ;  and  the  other  fig- 
ure, of  the  old  man,  was  strangely  out  of 
focus  and  imperfectly  developed. 

Arrived  this  far,  my  mind  invariably 
went  back  to  the  large  expressive  eyes  ; 
I  heard  again  the  musical,  well-modu- 
lated voice  and,  in  desperation,  watered 
my  flowers  and  turned  out  to  walk  the 
deck  and  stroll  with  an  air  of  assumed 
unconcern  into  every  accessible  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  ship  in  search  of  the 
beautiful  original. 

During   the    first   two    days   of    the 


voyage  the  sea  was  choppy  with  a  cold, 
drizzling  rain  which  made  the  decks 
slippery  and  uninviting  even  to  the 
most  determined  pedestrians.  On  the 
third  the  sun  came  out  in  all  his  glory, 
drawing  a  thin  mist  of  steam  from  the 
wet  cordage  and  the  canvas  coveiings 
of  the  boats  on  the  davits,  and  from  their 
cabins  such  of  the  i:)assenger8  as  had  no 
imperative  call  to  remain  longer  in  se- 
clusion. Camperdown  and  I  went  joy- 
fully forth  to  greet  the  sun  and  take  our 
morning  exercise  with  the  rest.  Our 
association  in  public  led  to  occasional 
remarks  along  the  rail,  that  convinced 
me  that  our  newspaper  notoriety  of  the 
past  week  was  not  yet  forgotten.  We 
affected  not  to  notice  this  trifling  dis- 
tinction from  which  we  had  no  means 
of  escape,  except  by  re  tiling  from  view 
altogether,  and  having  made  our  way 
well  aft  I  took  my  stand  in  a  sheltered 
niche  behind  the  boats,  looking  out  to 
sea  and  revolving  in  my  mind  the  ad- 
visability of  sending  Camperdown  be- 
low. Without  particularly  noticing  it,  I 
was  aware  that  my  shaggy  companion 
had  made  a  new  acquaintance  (the  ladies 
were  very  much  given  to  petting  him), 
and  then  I  heard  two  words — only  two 
—  "Good  Camperdown,"  in  the  un- 
mistakable accents  of  the  musical  voice 
of  the  compartment  of  the  London  and 
Liverpool  train.  I  turned  about  so  sud- 
denl}'  and  so  awkwardly  to  confront  my 
former  fellow-passengers,  that  a  becom- 
ing shade  of  confusion  flitted  across  the 
handsome  face  which  contained  the 
large  eyes  and  white  teeth  of  my 
dreams,  and  then  passing  instantly  to  a 
state  of  the  most  perfect  self-possession, 
she  said  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  siu'prised 
to  see  the  gentleman  who  sat  opposite 
us  going  up  to  London  on  Saturday," 
and  then,  as  if  to  explain  her  greeting 
to  CamperdoA;\Ti,  "everybody  on  the 
ship  has  heard  of  your  late  adventui'e, 
and  Camperdown  is  a  great  hero." 

The  easy  frankness  of  her  manner 
added  a  new  charm  to  her  personality, 
and  the  length  of  her  speech  gave  me 
time  to  recover  from  the  tumult  of 
agreeable  sensations  with  which  her 
sudden  appearance,  like  a  sunburst  out 
of  that  London  fog,  had  fairly  dazzled 
me.     "I   remember  you   very  well,"  I 
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said,  bowing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
old  gentleman  done  up  in  iTigs,  and 
feeling  an  indefinable  sense  that  I  was 
a  monster  of  deception  in  saying  so 
little  when  I  felt  so  much. 

"  Won't  you  join  us,  Doctor  Lattimer," 
said  a  feeble  voice  out  of  the  bundle 
of  rugs,  adding  something  about  my 
interesting  expenence,  and  something 
more  about  the  warmth  of  the  sun  and 
the  shelter  from  the  wind,  and  at  the 
same  time  introducing  himself  and  his 
daughter,  all  of  which,  under  the  calm 
gaze  of  the  young  woman's  eyes,  was 
very  much  mixed  with  the  throb  of  the 
engines  and  the  beating  of  my  heart.  I 
sat  down,  however,  with  what  I  believed 
to  be  a  highly  triumphant  victory  of 
mind  over  matter,  ordered  Camperdown 
to  compose  himself,  acknowledged  my 
identity  with  the  sailor-man  in  the  rail- 
way compartment,  and  got  back  into 
the  salt  scud  and  the  awful  uncertainty 
of  Gibraltar  harbor,  as  what  wouldn't  I 
have  done  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
object  of  my  secret  infatuation. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  red  letter  morn- 
ing. I  succeeded  in  getting  our  whole 
party  into  the  highest  of  spirits,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Dangerking,  who  laughed  c[uiet- 
ly  in  his  wraps,  and  otherwise  left  the 
field  to  his  lovely  daughter.  He  was 
altogether  such  a  dear  old  gentleman 
that  I  counted  myself  fortunate  to  be 
allowed  to  carry  down  his  wraps,  and 
incidentally  mentioning  that  my  friends 
had  been  unusually  lavish  in  their  floral 
contributions,  in  one  burst  of  gratitude 
I  sent  him  my  whole  stock  of  cut  roses. 

I  was  in  for  it !  I  knew  I  was  in  for 
it.  If  the  Utopia  had  not  gone  to  the 
bottom,  I  should  have  returned  to  a 
blighted  and  aimless  life.  I  am  thirty, 
and  I  was  perfectly  aware  that  I  was  be- 
having like  a  boy  of  seventeen,  and  the 
worst  of  it  all  was  I  exulted  in  my  folly. 

I  rejoined  that  young  woman  in  the 
afternoon,  on  deck,  a  bunch  of  blush 
roses  —  my  roses  —  peeping  from  the 
breast  of  her  ulster,  and  we  struggled 
against  the  wind  as  against  a  common 
enemy  ;  and  I  thought  of  the  ann  I  had 
thrown  over  Camperdo\\-n  in  a  similar 
extremity,  and  noted  the  resemblance 
of  Miss  Dangerking's  eyes  to  Camper- 
down's  when  I  first  met  him  in  that 
scudding  sea. 


Miss  Dangerking  was  something  of  a 
hero  worshipper,  and  she  usually  insist- 
ed upon  Camperdown  being  one  of  the 
party,  "  for  chaperon,  you  know,"  and  I 
felt  that  I  had  advanced  many  degrees 
in  her  approval  by  virtue  of  my  peculiar 
experience.  She  consulted  me  in  re- 
gard to  her  father's  health  with  a  con- 
fidence which  was  altogether  charming, 
and  at  the  request  of  that  gentleman  I 
was  installed  at  his  private  table,  and 
on  the  very  first  occasion  when  we  sat 
down  together,  a  mysterious  vase  of 
fresh  violets  ornamented  the  centre  of 
the  board.  Now  violets,  being  the  most 
perishable  of  flowers,  their  presence  on 
this  occasion  in  dewy  freshness,  four 
days  out  from  Liverj^ool,  was  just  a  Ht- 
tle  short  of  a  mii*acle,  and  the  wonder- 
ment they  excited  was  the  first-fruit  of 
my  foresight  on  embarking.  I  advised 
Miss  Dangerking  to  wear  them  as  freely 
as  if  fresh  violets  grew  on  the  cross- 
trees,  trusting  me  to  rejJace  these  with 
fresher  ones  in  the  morning. 

My  j^atient,  if  I  may  call  him  such, 
slept  regularly  in  the  afternoon,  and 
when  the  weather  was  favorable  Miss 
Dangerking  and  I,  attended  by  Camper- 
down, spent  that  part  of  the  day  on 
deck.  I  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
my  companion  was  recounting  with 
girlish  frankness  some  event  in  her  life, 
and  I  was  pennitted  to  lie  back  in  my 
chair  and  gaze,  a  res2:>ectful  Hstener, 
into  those  unfathomable  eyes  and  note 
the  changes  of  expression  flitting  across 
her  mobile  face.  That  there  was  some 
trouble  casting  its  baleful  shadow  there, 
other  than  the  trouble  caused  by  her 
father's  illness,  I  felt  by  instinct,  but 
the  only  acknowledged  secret  l^etween 
us  was  the  mystery  of  the  fresh  violets. 

It  was  the  last  evening  we  were  to 
spend  on  board,  and  something  of  the 
balm  of  the  fii'st  week  in  April  had  come 
out  to  us  on  the  west  wind  ;  and  we 
made  our  way  aft  and  arranged  our 
chairs  where  we  could  look  back  along 
the  white  track  of  the  steamer  as  it  lay 
a  furrow  of  foam  over  the  gentle  swells. 

Our  perfectly  frank  and  natural  asso- 
ciation on  the  voyage  now  closing  had 
ripened  into  a  richer  fruit,  which  I 
trembled  at  the  tliought  of  plucking, 
lest  by  some  unlucky  wind  its  fragrance 
should  be  scattered  forever.    The  future 
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is  always  full  of  doubt.  Our  mood — 
miue  at  least — was  retrospective,  and  so 
it  fell  out,  that  we  sat  for  a  lon<^  time  in 
silence  looking  back  on  the  trail  of  the 
sliijJ,  the  spark  of  my  cigar  just  showing 
in  the  gloom.  Miss  Dangerking's  chair 
was  a  trifle  in  advance  so  that  her  figure 
was  relieved  against  that  part  of  the 
sky  where  the  moon  was  rising. 

A  deeper  breath,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  a  sigh,  a  relaxing  of  lines, 
and  the  mass  of  Miss  Dangerking's  head 
turned  in  my  direction.  I  knew  that 
the  invisible  eyes  rested  full  on  mine. 
For  a  moment  I  was  silent  under  the 
sweet  influence  of  that  gaze,  only  indi- 
cated, on  her  part,  by  the  action  of  her 
heail. 

"  Our  passage  is  drawing  to  an  end." 

(I.) 

"  Yes."     (She.) 

At  the  sound  of  our  voices.  Camper- 
down  made  his  appearance  out  of  the 
gloom  where  he  had  been  sleeping,  and, 
but  for  my  restraint,  would  have  licked 
the  hand  which  lay  so  quietly  on  the 
arm  of  Miss  Dangerking's  chair. 

As  I  have  remarked  before,  I  am  not 
given  to  hesitation  when  the  time  for 
action  comes.  I  extended  my  hand  and 
laid  it  firmly  on  that  other  hand  so 
white  in  the  moonlight,  with  perfect 
confidence  in  my  ability  to  speak.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  the  words  left 
me.  I  felt  a  tremor  in  the  long  fingers 
under  mine.  I  choked  and  stammered, 
and  only  managed  to  say,  "  Miss  Dan- 
gerking,  you  know " 

I  was  not  frightened  in  the  sense  of 
being  terrified,  but  this  time  I  had  es- 
sayed a  plunge  without  being  prepared 
for  it.  K  that  other  plunge  over  the 
side  of  the  Utopia  had  been  half  as  ter- 
rible, I  should  have  gone  down  never  to 
rise  again. 

"Miss — Miss  Dangerking " 

The  under  hand  had  ceased  to  trem- 
ble, and  the  tone  of  my  voice  was  be- 
ginning to  assert  itself. 

"  Please  don't,  Dr.  Lattimer,  we  are  so 
happy  as  we  are." 

Did  ever  man  obey  such  an  injunc- 
tion at  such  a  time  ?  A  half-hour  after- 
ward I  was  sitting  alone  in  the  same 
place,  as  a  consequence  of  my  reckless 
disobedience,  smoking  violentl}^  and 
gazing  out  to  sea  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 


determine  whether  I  was  partly  happy 
or  utterly  miserable.  Sonic  things  had 
happened  which  put  my  head  in  a  whirl 
to  remember,  but  Miss  Dangerking  had 
insisted  that  everything  was  impossible, 
and  it  was  when  I  begged  to  speak  to 
her  father  that,  with  strange  agitation, 
she  had  entreated  me  to  come  to  her,  at 
their  hotel  on  the  following  evening,  for 
an  explanation. 


ra 


I  ARRIVED  promptly  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, and  was  shown  into  the  i^re- 
sence  of  Miss  Dangerking.  She  gave 
me  her  hand  unreservedly,  motioned  me 
to  a  seat  opposite  her,  and  with  a  per- 
ceptibly heightened  color  mantling  her 
handsome  face,  proceeded  directly  to 
the  subject  of  the  interview. 

"You  know  my  feelings  toward  you. 
Dr.  Lattimer,"  she  said,  with  the  most 
engaging  candor.  For  a  moment  her 
eyes  fell  as  if  in  deep  thought,  and  then 
she  continued  :  "  The  causes  which  have 
led  to  my  father's  broken  condition  you 
are  ignorant  of.  It  is  on  that  subject  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  enlighten  you. 

"  My  father  is  resting  under  grave 
charges  of  the  misappropriation  of  the 
funds  of  an  estate  committed  to  his  care 
as  a  banker.  He  has  twice  stood  trial 
— twice  been  convicted,  and  he  is  re- 
turning now  to  surrender  himself  for 
trial  in  the  court  of  last  resort — with 
the  ablest  counsel  in  the  State  to  defend 
him — but  with  no  new  evidence,  al- 
though the  attorneys  have  sought  for  it 
diligently.  The  trust  consisted  of  a 
very  large  sum  in  Government  bonds 
and  railway  shares,  and  three  days  be- 
fore the  final  accounting  was  called  for, 
the  securities  were  safe  in  my  father's 
private  vault.  There  was  no  trace  of 
a  robber}' ;  no  one  connected  with  the 
bank  disappeared  ;  there  was  no  clerk 
to  whom  the  slightest  taint  of  suspicion 
could  attach.  With  my  father's  nice 
sense  of  honorable  dealing  he  would 
never  consent  to  the  engagement  you 
have  proposed.  It  is  because  I  wished 
to  spare  him  the  pain  of  such  a  decision 
that  I  determined  to  make  this  explana- 
tion myself." 

The  extreme  youth  of  the  speaker,  the 
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cool  business  statement  she  bad  made 
of  tbe  salient  points  in  a  case  at  law, 
witb  none  of  tbe  protestations  or  be- 
wailings  wbicb  most  girls  would  bave 
bestowed  upon  sucb  a  narrative,  invested 
ber  witb  a  womanly  dignity  tbat  would 
bave  won  my  admiration  if  I  bad  never 
seen  ber  before.  Tbe  uncomplaining 
devotion  witb  wbicb,  on  a  long  foreign 
journey,  Miss  Dangerking  bad  reversed 
tbe  order  of  nature,  becoming  tbe  pro- 
tector of  ber  natural  protector,  bad 
already  captivated  my  imagination,  and 
as  I  bave  admitted  before,  I  was  past 
tbe  stage  of  reason. 

"I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  tbose 
cbarges  against  your  fatber,"  I  said, 
springing  to  my  feet. 

Miss  Dangerking  rose  and  extended 
her  band,  ber  beautiful  eyes  swimming 
witb  gratitude. 

"  Come  and  see  us  every  day  if  you 
will,  but  never  speak  of  our  relations, 
and  never  mention  in  my  father's  pre- 
sence tbe  subject  of  tbis  interview." 

A  cold  April  rain  was  pelting  tbe  win- 
dows wben  I  took  my  departure.  Count- 
less lances  of  ligbt  were  stabbing  tbe 
stones  of  tbe  street.  A  dreary  chorus 
of  fog-horns  sounded  from  the  rivers. 
The  windows  of  tbe  carriage  streamed 
witb  tbe  rain,  reminding  me  of  tbe  bulls- 
eyes  of  tbe  Utopia  before  that  vessel 
grounded  on  tbe  iron  ram  of  tbe  Anson. 

Of  tbe  fearful  consequences  of  a  final 
conviction,  Miss  Dangerking  bad  said 
not  a  word.  I  was  enjoined  from  press- 
ing my  suit.  I  determined  to  devote 
all  my  energies  to  tbe  discovery  of  the 
missing  evidence,  wbicb  was  another  in- 
dication tbat  my  love  bad  dethroned  my 
reason  ;  I  knew  it  and  exulted  in  it.  If 
trained  lawyers  bad  failed  to  find  tbe 
missing  link,  what  would  a  medical  ex- 
pert be  Ukely  to  accomplish  ?  I  did 
not  choose  to  accept  tbe  logical  deduc- 
tion of  my  own  b}^othesis.  I  was  de- 
termined to  butt  my  stupid,  infatuated 
bead  against  tbe  stone  wall  of  the  law. 
Accordingly  I  placed  myself  in  com- 
munication with  tbe  counsel  for  tbe 
defence  in  the  case  of  tbe  People  vs. 
Dangerking,  and  in  due  time  was  in 
possession  of  tbe  numbers  and  issues  of 
the  Government  bonds  and  a  complete 
description  of  tbe  railroad  securities. 

Miss  Dangerking  accepted  my  atten- 


tion to  ber  father's  health  and  my  de- 
votion to  herself  with  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  spirit  in  wbicb  they 
were  offered,  and,  on  my  part,  I  was  en- 
tirely loyal  to  tbe  injunction  she  bad 
placed  upon  tbe  expression  of  my  wishes 
in  a  certain  direction.  She  resumed  ber 
former  frank,  cheerful  manner,  as  if  no 
gulf  of  impending  disaster  yawned  un- 
der her  feet.  It  was  impossible  to  re- 
gard ber  as  a  girl.  The  only  girbsb 
trait  she  showed  was  an  extravagant 
fondness  for  Camperdown,  and  the  two 
certainly  made  a  stately  and  distin- 
guished appearance  together  on  tbe 
streets,  and  would  never  bave  been  sep- 
arated at  all  if  the  railway  ofiicials  bad 
shared  my  views  of  tbe  dog's  rights  in 
tbe  matter  of  a  first-class  ticket  by  the 
Charleston  Hmited. 

A  fortnight  later,  I  bad  accomplished 
absolutely  nothing  in  diagnosing  tbe 
case  of  the  People  i\«.  Dangerking.  Tbe 
missing  securities  showed  no  symptoms 
of  responding  to  my  method  of  treat- 
ment. I  bad  not  even  evolved  a  plau- 
sible diagnosis  to  begin  on.  Offensive 
as  tbe  act  was  to  my  professional  in- 
stincts, in  sheer  desperation,  I  inserted 
a  description  of  tbe  missing  property 
through  an  advertising  agency,  in  an 
extended  Ust  of  newsj^apei's,  both  in  tbe 
United  States  and  Canada,  offering  a 
liberal  reward  for  information.  I  craved 
tbe  advice  and  assistance  of  a  cool  bead, 
such  as  reposed  on  the  shoulders  of 
Philip  Coe.  I  had  an  impulse  to  send 
for  him.  Even  if  I  had  possessed  bis 
address  I  bad  no  right  to  demand  sucb 
a  sacrifice  of  a  casual  acquaintance,  and 
no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  request 
would  be  complied  with.  It  was  plainly 
a  whim  too  wild  for  my  excited  imagin- 
ation to  entertain  seriously,  and  I  put  it 
out  of  my  thoughts. 

^Miat  could  I  do  to  ward  off  tbe  fatal 
result  in  the  approaching  trial  of  my 
amiable  and  innocent  patient,  and  the 
crushing  blow  of  an  adverse  verdict  to 
the  woman  I  loved?  Besides  tortuiing 
me  by  day,  tbe  subject  was  robbing 
me  of  sleep  by  night.  I  could  go  to 
Charleston  and  consult  witb  tbe  de- 
fendant's counsel.  It  would  be  a  rebef 
to  know  from  day  to  day  just  what  was 
being  done  in  tbe  case.  It  was  June 
now,    and   !Miss   Dangerking    and    ber 
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father  were  absent  from  the  ah-eady 
hot  city.  I  could  devote  myself  all  the 
more  assiduously  to  my  investigation  if 
only  a  clue  could  be  found  to  work  on. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before 
my  intended  departure  for  Charleston  I 
was  sitting  in  my  office,  more  cast  down 
than  ever,  having  but  just  returned 
from  a  long  and  fruitless  consultation 
with  the  chief  of  police.  In  fact  I  was 
nearer  to  the  point  where  a  man  yields 
to  cowardly  despair  than  I  had  ever  be- 
fore had  occasion  to  be.  Even  Camper- 
down  gave  over  his  amiable  attempts 
to  arouse  me  and  stalked  away  to  his 
private  quarters  in  the  back  office. 
The  windows  were  open  onto  the  quiet 
cross  street.  The  China  silk  curtains 
hung  limp  and  motionless  in  the  still 
hot  air,  and  outside  the  insects  droned 
and  buzzed  in  the  muggy  heat  despite 
the  absence  of  their  friend  the  sun, 
whose  rays  were  quenched  in  a  thin, 
sticky  mist  of  impalpable  fog. 

A  solitary  cab  rattled  over  the  pave- 
ment, its  unwelcome  clatter  magnified 
fourfold  in  the  drowsy  stillness.  It 
pulled  up  with  a  lurch  unpleasantly 
suggestive  of  a  fever  patient  tossing  in 
some  gilded  apartment,  and  the  ar- 
rested horse  continued  to  stamp  his  in- 
considerate feet  on  th^  hot  stones. 

The  door  which  v  »od  ajar  swung  in- 
ward. A  breezy  figure  projected  itself 
against  the  light. 

"How's  the  amateur  photographer? 
Not  mourning  over  those  water-logged 
negatives  ?     Hey,  Doctor  ?  " 

"Mourning  over  nothing,  my  dear 
Coe,"  I  cried,  "  except  the  heat." 

"Heat!  Come  now — don't  say  heat 
to  a  man  fresh  from  Algeria.  Air  feels 
rather  frosty  this  morning.  Sun  just 
stopped  short  of  melting  my  plates  in 
that  African  bake-shoj).  I  hung  around 
the  engine  on  the  steamer  and  suffered 
with  the  cold  like  a  February  gosling. 
I've  found  a  climate  just  suited  to  my 
blood." 

"You  didn't  go  to  Russia?" 

"No.  Sudden  attack  of  home-sick- 
ness." 

"  Glad  of  it.  You're  the  very  man  I 
wanted  to  see.  You've  cleared  the  at- 
mosphere like  a  gust  of  wind  already. 
Come  in  this  morning  ?  So — I  want  to 
consult  you  in  an  emergency." 


"  Well,  why  not.  Doctor,  you  own  me 
for  the  present.  Hello !  Is  that  the 
dog  from  Gibraltar?  Devilish  tine  dog 
—  What's  —  his — name —  Camperdown  ? 
Do  you  know,  I've  had  a  jjrejudice 
against  dogs  from  a  child.  And  that 
si:)lendid  biiite  knows  it.  How  do  you 
account  for  it?" 

Sure  enough  Camperdown  growled 
and  showed  his  teeth,  a  thing  that  I 
had  never  seen  him  do  before,  and  for 
which  I  promptly  ordered  him  out  of 
our  presence. 

Philip  Coe  sat  down  and  insisted  on 
having  the  particulars  of  my  shipwreck, 
only  interrupting  me  with  an  occasional 
question  or  an  ejaculation  of  satisfac- 
tion over  my  perseverance  and  final 
rescue.  "And  your  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, by  the  way,"  I  said,  going  over 
to  the  safe  and  extracting  the  envelope 
la  padrona  had  given  us  in  the  Trattorea 
Fiorelli,  "here  you  are." 

"Oh!  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  it,'* 
said  Philip  Coe,  placing  it  in  his  breast 
pocket.  "It's  enough  for  the  present 
that  you  got  your  own  precious  skin 
out  of  the  brine." 

"You  must  dine  with  me  to-night," 
I  said,  "and  we  will  talk  over  the 
matter  to  which  I  referred — something 
that  is  disturbing  me  very  much  at 
present,  sorry  to  say — (I  saw  that  he 
was  moving  to  go) — meet  me  here  at 
seven,  then." 

The  horse  that  had  never  ceased  to 
stamp  at  the  flies,  now  rattled  away 
over  the  pavement. 

The  color  of  the  world  had  changed 
since  the  advent  of  my  resourceful  friend, 
and  I  congratulated  myself  on  his  timely 
arrival.  I  was  not  content  to  enjoy  the 
fact  alone,  and,  seizing  a  pen,  lover-like, 
I  wrote  a  brief  note  to  Miss  Dangerking, 
predicting  hopeful  results  from  the  op- 
portune arrival  of  Philip  Coe.  I  took 
Camperdown  out  for  a  walk,  revolving 
in  my  mind  how  I  should  present  the 
all-absorbing  case  to  my  shrewd  friend, 
remembering  that  his  judgment  was  not 
influenced  by  any  sympathy  for  my  pa- 
tient, and  having  a  fear  that  he  would 
pronounce  a  sharp  and  incisive  opinion 
that  the  defendant  was  guilt^-as  charged. 

It  was  half-past  five  when  Philip  Coe 
left  my  office.  It  still  wanted  a  half- 
hour  of  the  time  set  for  dinner  when  he 
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returned.  He  tossed  a  package  onto 
the  table,  wrapped  in  a  strong,  graj 
paper,  showing  two  red  seals.  He  was 
evidently  in  some  new  hurry.  The  in- 
stant he  laid  his  package  down  I  noticed 
that  his  name  was  written  diagonally 
across  the  wraj^per  between  the  seals.  I 
recognized  it  as  the  package  from  the 
Astor  House. 

"  Business  is  business,  my  dear  Doc- 
tor," he  explained,  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered his  breath,  and  wiping  his  wrists 
with  his  handkerchief  as  he  spoke, 
— "awfully  sorry,  but  I  have  to  leave 
for  St.  Louis  by  an  early  train.  Haven't 
time  to  cut  off  my  coupons.  I  was  get- 
ting short  of  money,  and  that  is  the  real 
reason  of  my  return.  Expected  to  have 
plenty  of  time  to  sheai'  my  flock  and 
realize  on  the  wool  to-morrow.' 

"  But,  m}'  dear  fellow,  you  forget  that 
I  positively  can't  spare  you — I  want  to 
use  you — I  need  your  advice." 

"  Give  it  to  you  at  dinner,  but  go  I 
must — telegram  imperative." 

"  AMien  can  you  come  back  ?  " 

*'I  will  be  in  New  York  again  in  a 
week  at  the  farthest,"  said  Philip  Coe, 
"  and  then  we'll  develop  my  negatives 
together,"'  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der and  brightening  at  the  joyful  pros- 
pect. 

"  If  3'ou  need  any  money,  say  so," 
said  I. 

"  Money,"  cried  he,  tapping  the  pack- 
age which  lay  on  the  table.  "'  I'm  load- 
ed with  money.  You  shall  turn  in  and 
help  me  cut  coupons  after  dinner.  It's 
because  I  shall  want  a  considerable  sum 
on  Saturday  that  I  propose  to  pick  these 
birds  to-night  and  ask  you  to  deposit 
the  proceeds  to  your  own  account  and 
mail  me  a  check.  That's  not  much  to 
ask  of  a  friend,"  he  rattled  on,  severing 
the  cord  and  breaking  the  seals  of  the 
package. 

I  naturally  felt  an  extraordinary  in 
terest  in  the  contents  of  a  i^arcel  the 
receipt  for  which  had  accompanied  me 
through  so  many  adventures,  but  I  only 
looked  on  in  respectful  silence. 

Philip  Coe  was  bent  over  at  his  work 
under  the  glare  of  the  drop-light.  I 
stood  above  and  behind  him,  a  little  with- 
drawn from  the  heat  of  the  gas. 

"  There,"  said  he,  laying  out  a  thou- 
sand dollar  Government  4  of  1907,  '*  it 


will  be  short  work  and  merry.  I  haven't 
seen  the  smihng  faces  of  these  fellows 
in  over  a  year.' 

It  was  a  mercy  that  my  face  was  le- 
moved  from  the  scrutiny  of  Philip  Coe. 
It  must  have  blanched 'with  a  tell-tale 
pallor  for  an  instant,  for  my  blood  seemed 
to  stand  still  and  the  room  swam  before 
my  astonished  eyes  as  I  noted  the  issue 
and  number  of  the  bond- 
He  continued  to  look  through  the 
package  hun-iedly,  turning  out  paper 
after  paper  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  contents  had  not  been  disturbed  in 
his  absence,  and  in  the  brilliant  light  I 
too  read  the  name  of  the  very  railway 
securities  which  Avere  missing  in  the  case 
of  the  Peoj^le  fs.  Dangerking,  and  began 
to  reahze  the  cool  villany  of  the  man, 
who  had  so  skilfully  played  with  my  con- 
fidence. 

My  maid  servant  aj^peared  at  the 
door. 

"  Dinner  is  served^  my  dear  boy,"  I 
cried.  "  Put  that  lumber  in  the  safe 
until  we  have  eaten  something." 

With  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
his  victim  he  replaced  the  papers,  closed 
the  wrapper  loosely  over  the  package 
and  laid  his  booty  carefully  on  the  steel 
shelf  I  designated  (the  door  of  the  safe 
had  stood  open  since  I  had  taken  out 
the  envelope  containing  his  receipt),  and 
I  closed  the  combination. 

At  the  soft  click  of  that  oily  lock  as 
the  massive  bolts  slid  smoothly  into 
place  over  the  missing  evidence  in  the 
case  of  the  People  us.  Dangerking,  my 
S23irits  rose  and  my  brain  was  as  clear 
and  cool  as  a  chess-player's  who  sees 
mate  in  the  next  move. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  feel,  old  fel- 
low," said  I,  clapping  Philip  Coe  hearti- 
ly on  the  shoulder,  "but  lam  as  hungry 
as  a  hound,"  and  I  led  the  way  briskly 
to  the  dining-room. 

"I'm  still  b^  possession  of  my  sea  ap- 
petite," said  ne,  as  he  seated  himself  op- 
posite to  me  and  shook  out  his  napkin. 

Tlie  table  was  a  round  one  reduced  to 
its  smallest  dimensions,  so  that  we  could 
easily  have  shaken  hands  across  it  if  v,e 
had  been  so  disposed. 

Although  my  mind  was  acting  in  a 
twofold  capacity  it  in  nowise  interfered 
with  the  relish  and  vivacity  with  which 
we  addressed  oui'selves  to  the  dinner. 
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Hospitality  under  tlie  circumstances 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art — as  fine 
as  the  ed^^e  of  a  lancet. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  last  time  we 
drank  Asti  Si3umanti  together?  "  I  cried, 
as  I  loosened  the  niipkin-mufiled  cork. 

"  Well,  rather,"  said  Philip  Coe,  set- 
tling back  in  his  chair  with  a  comforta- 
ble reminiscent  laugh.  "  I  can  see  the 
green  light  between  those  vine-frescoed 
walls  and  smell  the  fruity  casks  piled 
upon  the  earthen  fioor." 

"  And  I,"  said  I,  "  inhale  the  atmos- 
phere of  la  padroua  at  this  moment,  as 
she  brought  us  the  envelope  for  your 
document,"  and  I  smiled  meaningly  over 
at  the  man  who  had  so  cunningly  made 
use  of  me  to  transport  and  protect  a 
compromising  paper  which  he  feared  to 
caiTy  on  his  own  person. 

"By  the  way,"  said  I,  "—a— Mary" 
(she  was  removing  the  remains  of  the 
nsh)  "is  William  in  the  house?"  and 
then  to  Coe,  "  We  shall  want  some  cigars 
presently,  and  I  am  going  to  send  my 
boy  out  for  something  that  will  give  you 
a  genuine  surprise,  old  smoker  that  you 
are." 

As  I  said  this  I  produced  a  blank  pre- 
scription pad  and  wrote  as  follows  : 

"/  am  dining  at  this  moment  with  a 
man  whom  you  want.  Post  two  officers 
opposite  my  door  at  once." 

"J.  Q.  Lattimer,  M.D. 

'• Gramercy  Park." 

"  Do  you  like  them  strong  ?  "  I  asked, 
looking  up  at  my  guest. 

"  Not  too  strong,"  he  replied.  "  any- 
thing that  suits  you  will  suit  me." 

I  wondered  if  it  would.  I  felt  a  wave 
of  shame  at  having  indulged  in  such 
cruel  badinage.  I  tore  off  the  paper 
from  the  pad,  doubled  it  carefully,  wrote 
on  the  outside  : 

"  Inspector 


Mulberry  Street" 

took  a  banknote  from  my  pocket,  laid 
it  over  the  address,  and  handed  it  to 
Mary  with  instructions  to  give  it  to 
Wmiam. 

"  That  potted  pigeon  isn't  half  bad,  is 
it  ? "  said  I ;  "let  me  fill  your  glass. 
Take  your  time,  enjoy  yourself  to  the 


utmost.  After  we  get  on  to  the  dessert 
I  want  to  consult  you  about  my  affair. 
You  haven't  told  me  anything  yet  about 
your  luck  in  Algeria." 

Philip  Coe  was  in  such  a  charming 
humor  that  he  launched  directly  into  his 
African  experiences,  which  were  sulU- 
ciently  entertaining  and  so  delightfully 
told  that  I  felt  a  conviction  that  he  might 
have  been  equally  successful  as  an  au- 
thor, without  being  a  plagiarist  either. 

I  had  abundant  time  to  consider  what 
I  should  say  when  my  turn  came,  for  we 
were  still  on  the  su])ject  of  Algeria  when 
the  coffee  was  served. 

Fortunately  I  had  an  unopened  box 
of  cigars  in  the  butler's  pantry  and  as 
we  were  now  left  alone  I  fetched  the  box 
myself  and  oj^ened  it  on  the  table. 

Since  I  had  proposed  to  take  counsel 
of  Philip  Coe,  such  a  revolution  had 
taken  j^lace  in  my  feelings  toward  the 
man  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  that  I  had 
no  longer  the  faintest  need  of  his  advice. 
I  had  offered  my  hospitality  to  a  per- 
sonal friend  in  whom  I  had  the  utmost 
confidence ;  in  a  moment  he  had  been 
transformed  into  a  cunning,  designing, 
treacherous  enemy.  Whether  he  was 
principal  or  confederate  in  the  robber}^ 
the  evidence  of  which  he  had  so  strange- 
ly laid  before  me,  I  had  no  means  of 
knowing.  I  was  not  yet  ready  to  accuse 
him  of  a  crime.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
or  a  courteous  proceeding  when  the  cul- 
prit was  at  the  same  time  the  honored 
guest  at  my  table.  I  shrank  from  seem- 
ing to  be  rude.  If  I  opened  my  heart 
to  him  frankly,  as  I  had  at  first  intend- 
ed to  do,  relating  the  story  of  my  love 
and  then  reciting  in  order  the  difficul- 
ties which  prevented  my  engagement  to 
Miss  Dangerking,  the  innocent  story, 
itself,  would  be  the  accuser.  I  therefore 
decided  to  place  myself  behind  the  story 
and  watch  its  effects  on  Philip  Coe,  who 
at  the  moment  was  complacently  inhal- 
ing the  fragrance  of  his  cigar  as  innocent 
of  what  was  passing  in  my  mind  as  the 
roses  which  exhaled  their  delicate  per- 
fume over  the  space  that  lay  between 
us. 

I  confessed  that  the  story  I  was  about 
to  relate  was  a  story  of  love,  and  then  I 
entered  into  the  minutest  details  of  that 
journey  up  to  London,  expatiating  on 
the  beauty  of  the  fair  unknown,  and  not 
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forgetting  to  describe  my  grotesque 
dress  and  my  bewildered  condition  in 
the  foggy  station. 

I  could  see  that  my  guest  was  deeply 
interested.  He  rallied  me  on  my  infatu- 
ation. He  laughed  at  my  humorous 
points  with  that  joyous  abandon  with 
which  a  man  laughs  after  dinner.  As  I 
told  him  of  my  love  for  this  gii'l,  taking 
him  into  my  confidence  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  I  have  taken  the  reader,  he 
grew  quite  symi^athetic. 

"  Devihsh  fine  giii,'  he  ciied  '•  and 
she's  fond  of  you  too,  Doctor.  Dont 
you  give  her  up *' 

''I  never  give  up  anything  I  get  my 
hands  on,"  said  I.  "  Coe,  that's  a  pecu- 
liarity of  mine." 

"  Fine  scene  that  in  the  moonlight," 
said  he,  filling  his  glass.  "  And  she 
gave  you  no  reason  for  her  refusal  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  did,"  said  I.  "  Her 
father  was  charged  with  a  crime — em- 
bezzling the  funds  of  a  trust  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  She  told  me  hei*self 
like  a  mart}T,  rather  than  subject  him 
to  pain. 

'•  Did  she,  though?"  said  PhiHp  Coe, 
starting  forward  into  an  attitude  of  en- 
thusiastic admiration.  "  Lattimer,  that 
girl  is  a  thoroughbred.  I'm  half  in  love 
with  her  myself.  She  is  an  American 
through  and  thi'ough.  And  then  rais- 
ing his  tiny  glass  in  his  fingers,  "  Let 
us  drink  the  health  of  Miss "' 

"  Dangerking,"  I  suggested,  '•  from 
Charleston." 

His  eyes  flashed  on  mine.  His  cold 
face  changed  color  for  an  instant,  but 
his  hand  holding  the  brimming  glass 
was  without  a  sip^n  of  tremor.  "  Marry 
her,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said.  "  She  is 
worthy  of  you.     Her  health " 

''"Wait  a  moment,"  I  said  ;  '*  the  sus- 
picion that  attaches  to  her  father  can 
only  be  removed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  securities  he  is  charged  with  having 
taken.  Those  securities,  PhiHp  Coe,"  I 
said,  rising  and  pointing  my  finger  at 
my  guest.     "  Those  securities " 

"  Are  locked  in  your  strong  box. 
Pray  be  seated,  Dr.  Lattimer.  Any  heat 
on  your  part  is  most  unbecoming  at 
this  time.  As  your  guest,  I  would 
save  you  from  marring  your  hospitality 
with  the  slightest  rudeness.  We  evi- 
dently undei-stand  each  other.     Let  us 


adjoum  to  your  office  and  talk  this  mat- 
ter over  calmly." 

Phihp  Coe  led  the  way  and  I  followed 
in  silence,  thankful  that  he  had  saved 
me  from  any  fui'ther  elaboration  of  my 
charges.  Ai'rived  in  my  office,  he  faced 
about  and  addi-essed  me  as  follows  : 

"  You  have  won  some  distinction.  Dr. 
Lattimer,  in  the  pmctice  of  your  pro- 
fession ;  a  condition  I  carefully  avoid  in 
the  practice  of  mine.  We  both  regard 
advertising  as  highly  unprofessional. 
We  will  waive  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
dining  at  your  table.  Without  further 
waste  of  words,  Dr.  Lattimer,  I  shall 
trouble  you  to  return  me  the  package 
I  handed  you  before  dinner.  I  am  j^re- 
pared  to  enforce  my  demand." 

We  were  both  standing ;  the  table 
with  its  shaded  lamp  between  us,  and 
as  Philip  Coe  made  his  demand  he 
thrust  his  hand  behind  him  with  a  mo- 
tion which  I  perfectly  understood. 

The  next  instant  a  gleaming  revolver 
was  pointed  at  my  head.  I  mildly  sug- 
gested that  the  secret  of  the  combination 
which  held  the  package  he  wanted  was 
known  to  me  alone.  "  What  would  be 
the  advantage  to  you  of  adding  mur- 
der," I  said,  "  to  the  ah-eady  long  Hst  of 
yoiu'  crimes  ?  " 

A  maUgnant  gleam  of  hatred  shot 
from  his  evil  eyes.  I  remembered  the 
cool  precision  with  which  he  levelled  his 
camera  and  the  admirable  pinidence  that 
governed  the  drop  of  his  shutter.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  waste  a  plate  or  a 
bullet. 

The  curtain  rustled  in  the  faint  even- 
ing breeze,  making  the  only  sound  in 
the  lighted  room  since  I  had  ceased  to 
speak. 

"  Close  that  window.  Dr.  Lattimer," 
was  the  only  reply  he  made  to  my  re- 
monstrance. I  turned  to  the  window. 
The  two  officers  I  had  summoned  were 
leaning  against  a  lamp-post  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street.  The  light  fell 
full  on  them.  They  were  looking  direct- 
ly across.  No  unusual  sound  or  move- 
ment could  escape  their  observation. 

''Before  I  close  this  window,"  said  I, 
"let  me  call  your  attention  to  those 
two  figures  over  the  way,"  and  I  drew 
the  cui'tains  aside  sufficiently  to  give 
him  an  uninterrupted  view.  "They  are 
awaiting  a  sign  or  a  motion  from  me." 
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He  made  no  reply,  but  the  hand  hold- 
ing the  weajjon  was  lowered.  I  no 
longer  feared  him. 

"Sit  down,  Philip  Coe,"  said  I.  "In- 
stead of  sending  for  cigars  an  hour  ago, 
I  sent  for  those  gentlemen.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  observe  us  fur- 
ther at  present." 

I  drew  the  curtains  together. 

"  You  are  a  remarkable  man,  Dr. 
Lattimer.  You  buy  out  florists,  and 
summon  police  officers  with  equal  fore- 
sight. Would  you  mind  throwing  this 
dangerous  weapon  in  your  waste-paper 
basket?" 

I  did  precisely  as  he  requested  me. 

"  I  know  when  I  am  beaten,"  he  said, 
seating  himself  at  the  table.  He  bit  off 
the  end  of  a  cigar,  lighted  it,  and  passed 
it  under  his  nose  as  if  to  assure  himself 
of  its  quality.  I  couldn't  help  admir- 
ing his  cool  self-possession.  Critical  as 
the  situation  was,  my  remarkable  guest 
showed  no  signs  of  fear,  no  agitation,  no 
excitement.  He  was  perfectly  calm  and 
collected.  With  his  faculty  for  quick 
mental  combinations,  he  recognized  the 
jaws  of  the  trap  which  held  him.  He 
was  evidently  a  philosopher  of  the  school 
of  fatalists. 

"I  am  rather  fond  of  my  liberty," 
said  Philip  Coe,  pushing  about  some 
bits  of  paper  on  the  table  with  his  long 
flexible  fingers.  "  You  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  fruits  of  my  last  specula- 
tion !  My  arrival,  unfortunate  as  it  has 
been  to  myself,  clears  your  friends,  and 
opens  the  way  to  your  uttermost  happi- 
ness. What  do  you  propose  to  offer  me 
in  return  for  this?" 

The  hint  at  my  happiness  was  an 
overwhelming  appeal.  On  the  thresh- 
old of  the  joyful  future  made  possible 
by  the  happenings  of  this  eventful  night 
I  shrank  from  being  the  cause  of  fui'ther 
sufferings  to  the  principal  agent  in  the 
new  turn  of  affairs. 

"Clear  up  the  mystery  connected 
with  this  robbery,"  I  said,  perfectly 
aware  that  I  was  compounding  a  felony, 
"and  you  shall  depart  as  freely  as  you 
came.  As  to  your  friends  over  the  way, 
I  will  tell  them  it  w^as  all  a  mistake." 


His  explanation  covered  everything, 
even  to  the  odd  circumstance  of  leaving 
the  valuable  package  for  so  long  a  time 
in  the  keeping  of  the  authorities  of  the 
hotel.  An  officer  of  the  law  had  been 
hot  on  his  trail  for  another  offencte,  and 
to  elude  pursuit  he  had  dodged  on 
board  an  outgoing  steamer,  carrying 
with  him  the  receipt  which  I  had  been 
at  so  much  pains  to  bring  l)ack  for  him. 

After  this  statement  had  been  written 
out  by  his  own  hand,  I  called  in  the 
waitress  who  had  served  us  at  dinner  to 
witness  the  signature.  The  name  at- 
tached to  the  document  was  Philip  Coe, 
the  same  which  had  appeared  in  the 
paper  I  had  dried  out  on  the  deck  of 
the  Camperdown,  and  which  was  written 
across  the  opening  of  the  broken  pack- 
age in  my  safe. 

One  afternoon  in  the  autumn,  Miss 
Dangerking  and  I,  with  Camperdown  in 
close  attendance,  were  pacing  slowly  to 
and  fro  on  the  shady  side  of  Lafayette 
Place  over  against  the  sombre  front  of 
the  Astor  Librai'y,  and  along  that  colon- 
nade of  Corinthian  columns  of  a  de- 
parted glory,  which  she  called  a  gallery, 
getting  inexpressible  comfort  out  of  the 
fusted  old  street,  and  our  undisturbed 
possession  of  it,  and  daring  at  last  to 
look  frankly  into  the  clarified  future. 
Our  marriage  was  set  for  that  day  week. 

"You  have  never  cleared  up  the  mys- 
tery of  those  wonderfully  fresh  violets," 
said  Miss  Dangerking,  with  an  earnest- 
ness I  was  no  longer  capable  of  trifling 
with. 

"I  sent  a  conservatory  on  board  in 
pots  at  Liverpool.  I  thought  you  might 
like  them." 

"I  did  like  them,"  she  said,  after  we 
had  walked  on  to  a  little  distance,  rais- 
ing her  sympathetic  eyes  from  the 
broken  flagging  through  which  a  dis- 
torted root  was  struggling  to  force  its 
way  into  the  light.  "I  was  thinking  of 
a  later  evidence  of  your  thoughtfuluess. 
I  am  glad  that  our  perfect  happiness  is 
not  clouded  by  the  sense  of  having  con- 
signed to  prison  the  burglar  who  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  it  about." 
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AWAITING  JUDGMENT 

By  W.  Graily  Hewitt 


IX  a  little,  low  room  of  a  farm-house, 
looking  out  toward  the  North  Devou 
cliffs,  half  a  mile  away,  lay  a  young- 
city  clerk,  dying. 

The  room  was  i:>oor,  but  light  and 
clean,  except  for  the  discoloration  of 
the  winter's  rain  on  the  outer  wall  ;  it 
had  no  carpet,  and  all  the  furniture  it 
contained  was  the  green-painted  iron 
bedstead,  whereon  the  man  lay,  a  rick- 
ety washstand,  a  Windsor  chair,  and  an 
old  milking-stool.  The  blue-gray  walls 
were  bare  ;  there  was  no  ornament  in 
the  room  but  a  pot  of  wild  flowers  be- 
side the  worn  bit  of  looking-glass  on 
the  mantel-board,  and  an  arrangement 
of  pink  and  green  pajDer  shavings  in 
the  fenderless  fire2:)laee  needlessly  as- 
serting the  summer-time  ;  for  through 
the  window,  widely  oj^ened  outward, 
came  the  sunny  warm  air  and  honey- 
suckle scent  of  June.  And  all  was  so 
still  and  peaceful  that  the  man  could 
hear  the  slieej)  browsing  in  the  meadow 
just  below,  until  a  yellow-hammer  came 
and  sat  on  the  clothes-line  near,  to  in- 
form the  farm  that  he  wanted  a  little 
bit  of  bread,  but  no  cheese,  twice  a  min- 
ute ;  and  a  single  wasp,  tired  of  walk- 
ing up  the  window-pane,  set  to  w^ork 
ferociously  to  bore  it,  though  he  had 
but  to  turn  round  to  sail  away  free  into 
the  open. 

The  man  w^as  j^ropped  against  a  tiny 
pillow  set  up  endways,  and  was  smiling 
down  at  his  shrunken  hand,  which  lay 
on  the  2)atcliwork  quilt  palm  upward. 
He  was  languidly  moving  the  tips  of 
his  fingers,  and  the  i^ray  kitten  the 
farmer's  little  daughter  had  brought  \\\) 
with  her  to  keep  him  company  was 
making   small  pounces  from    behind  a 


ridge   of   the   bedclothes   to  \)iii   them 
with  its  pink- toed  paws. 

The  slack  slant  of  the  arm,  the  loose- 
falling  empty  folds  of  the  nightshirt 
about  it,  and  the  wasted  figure  propped 
there,  told  of  utter  weakness  and  weari- 
ness ;  no  need  to  look  at  the  hand  or 
up  to  the  face,  which  seemed  all  eyes 
and  cheek-bone.  But  the  kitten  found 
the  hand  fun  enough,  and  the  little  girl 
laughed  as  she  looked  at  the  great  smil- 
ing eyes,  not  noticing  how  wild  the 
sharpened  circle  of  the  sockets  made 
them,  nor  wondering  why  the  mouth 
Avas  always  drooping  oj^en  now. 

They  had  had  a  busy  afternoon. 

For  after  the  young  doctor's  visit 
late  that  morning  the  man  had  called 
for  his  desk,  and  the  little  girl  had 
helped  him  to  sort  the  paj^ers  there. 
They  were  few,  but  it  had  been  a  great 
effort  just  to  see  that  they  were  all  in 
order — the  letter  written  to  his  cous- 
in, the  Birmingham  bootmaker,  to  be 
posted  as  soon  as  necessary  ;  the  life- 
insurance  policy  for  £800,  taken  out  two 
years  ago,  when  he  had  had  his  salary 
raised  at  the  solicitor's  office  in  King 
AVilliam  Street  and  was  beginning  to 
see  his  way  ;  the  will,  which  the  little 
girl  herself  had  written  out  at  his  dicta- 
tion in  a  gawky  round  hand  a  week 
ago,  whereunder  she  was  to  take  the 
sum  of  £21,  to  l)e  jilaced  in  the  jjost- 
office  savings'  bank  for  her ;  a  certain 
Miss  Angela  Jones  was  to  receive  the 
amount  of  the  policy  moneys,  and  the 
Birmingham  bootmaker  the  rest  of  the 
little  wisji  of  personalty,  as  executor 
and  residuary  legatee.  A  packet  of  the 
letters  which  had  come  for  him  every 
Saturday  during  his  ten  weeks'  stay  had 
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been  read  tlivou<^li,  once  more,  one  by- 
one,  and  put  btick  with  a  kiss,  to  be 
burnt  by  said  executor  ;  the  money  in 
the  purse  had  been  counted  and  voted 
sufficient.  That  was  all.  Then  the  lit- 
tle girl  had  Ijrtnij^ht  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, the  brown  and  red  Cambridge 
Classics  edition,  in  which  Miss  Angela 
Jones's  love  was  inscribed  to  him,  and 
had  gone  to  fetch  her  kitten,  that  they 
might  have  a  game  till  teatime. 

She  sat  on  the  stool,  with  the  book 
open  on  her  knees,  wondering  how 
a  man  who  could  read  these  queer- 
looking  words  could  be  content  to 
play  with  her  kitten — a  rosy-cheeked, 
dark-eyed  child,  with  clean,  brown 
hands,  and  the  air  of  one  to  be  relied 
upon  in  the  years  to  come.  She  had 
taken  quite  a  maternal  interest  in  the 
illness  that  allowed  her  to  be  so  valu- 
able, and  had  learnt  to  love  the  man 
for  liking  to  have  her  with  him.  She 
knew  he  was  very  ill,  but,  childlike,  she 
was  perhaps  rather  glad  of  it  so  long 
as  it  enabled  her  to  be  of  service. 

Presently  a  whistle  sounded  from 
below,  and  she  caught  up  her  kitten 
and  vanished,  returning  again  with  a 
cup  of  warm  milk  and  another  of  beef- 
tea  for  alternative.  She  put  them  on 
the  stool,  and  the  basin  on  the  bed,  so 
that  the  man  might  combat  the  effects 
as  comfortably  as  might  be  ;  and  then 
left  him  with  a  gay  promise  of  another 
visit  before  her  l)edtime. 

The  man  w^as  going  to  die  very  soon 
— of  starvation.  City  life,  desk  toil 
under  unhealthy  conditions,  disregard 
for  his  physical  welfare  in  the  endeavor 
to  make  the  most  of  every  si:)are  mo- 
ment, to  gain  knowledge  and  power, 
and  above  all  to  earn  a  wife,  had  over- 
thrown him  ;  his  body  had  vaiidy  en- 
deavored to  maintain  itself  under  the 
stress,  and  after  protesting  for  some 
years  had  at  last  taken  to  simply  re- 
jecting without  further  effort. 

A  terrible  attack  of  liver  pain  had 
sent  him  into  the  country,  with  his 
firm's  best  wishes  and  a  small  gift  to 
help  spin  out  the  money  saved  for 
other,  brighter,  purposes,  till  he  could 
return  strong  again.  That  was  early 
in  April.  For  a  week  he  had  managed 
to  walk  about  a  little,  had  seen  the 
cliffs  and  made  friends  of  the   farmer 


and  liis  little  girl  ;  and  then,  in  confi- 
dence of  power  already  returned,  had 
strained  it  too  early.  Another  attack 
had  thereupon  sent  him  to  the  green- 
painted  bedstead  in  the  little  room,  to 
lie  there  weakening  two  moutlis,  and 
now  to  die. 

The  doctor  could  do  nothing  but 
(tome  and  see  him  ;  which  he  did  will- 
ingly twice  a  week,  though  the  farm 
was  five  miles  away  from  all  other 
claims  upon  him.  He  thought  the 
man  must  be  lonely  and  came  as  a 
friend,  suggesting  often  that  some  rela- 
tive should  be  asked  to  come  and  stay. 
The  man  thought  over  this  ;  but  he 
had  few  relatives  or  friends,  and  they 
Avere  hard  at  work.  Besides,  what  was 
to  be  gained  by  having  thenj  come  to 
see  him  die  ?  Through  that  pass  he 
must  fare  alone.  AVhy  make  it  more 
lonely  by  presences  which  could  only 
assert  their  own  futility?  He  was  glad 
it  was  summer-time,  and  he  had  his 
letter  once  a  week. 

Oh,  that  Saturda}'  letter,  signed  An- 
gela Jones !  It  came  on  Saturday  regu- 
larly, but  it  was  not  opened  till  Sun- 
day, in  the  meantime  standing  on  the 
mantel-board  beside  the  pot  of  flowers 
and  the  worn  glass.  For  when  he  had 
been  ordered  away  they  had  agreed 
that  she  should  send  him  a  letter  to 
cheer  him  every  Sunday  morning.  The 
Post-office,  however,  was  not  acquainted 
with  this  arrangement,  and,  as  it  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  delivering  letters 
on  Sunday  in  that  out-of-the-way  part, 
they  had  been  compelled  to  vary  their 
original  plan.  So  the  letter  was  sent 
on  the  Friday  evening,  received  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  and  opened  on  the 
Sunday.  But  this  difficulty  pleased 
the  man,  for  by  it  a  new  delight  was 
added,  that  of  looking  at  the  envelo^^e 
all  Saturday,  as  it  stood  on  the  mantel- 
board,  and  speculating  over  its  con- 
tents. Yet  as  the  evening  closed  in  he 
found  it  hard  to  keep  his  promise  not 
to  open  it  before  Sunday,  and  often  he 
wondered  "what  if  I  should  die  to- 
night ? "  But  when  Sunday  morning 
canie,  and  he  arose  and  ojiened  his 
letter,  reading  it  to  the  sound  of  hap- 
py waking  birds,  he  was  more  than 
pleased  ;  for  no  post  could  have  been 
looked  for  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
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the  holy  hght  of  da^\Ti  was  altogether 
the  fittest  to  read  it  by. 

Those  letters,  and  the  looking  for- 
ward to  them,  enabled  him  to  drag  on 
from  week  to  week.  Of  coui-se  they 
were  love-letters — a  Httle  bit  of  news, 
about  weekly  diiidgery  mostly  (for  An- 
gela Jones  was  a  type-^vriter),  mingled 
with  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  as  to  his 
condition,  and  any  quantity  of  expres- 
sions of  affection.  Expressions  of  affec- 
tion ;  but  he  read  affection,  and  thought 
little  of  the  expression.  And  it  was 
well  for  him  that  he  did  so  ;  for  not 
even  the  intensest  efforts  of  a  young 
lady  of  Angela  Jones's  attainments  could 
have  hidden  from  a  critical  eye  the  fact 
that  absence  had  made  a  difference. 
His  was  not  the  least  critical ;  when  he 
read  of  love  and  sympathy  he  believed 
what  he  read. 

Now  Angela  Jones  was  doing  her 
very  best.  She  was  a  conscientious 
girl,  and  she  could  not  help  the  differ- 
ence. She  had  no  power  over  love  to 
command  him  hers  forever  and  at  all 
distances.  She  had  loved  the  man 
truly.  She  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued to  love  him  tinily  if  he  had  not 
been  obliged  to  leave  her.  And  when 
her  love  faded  she  set  to  work  to  hide 
the  fact,  hoping  that  when  he  came 
back  again  it  would  all  be  as  before. 
Meanwhile  it  was  her  duty,  as  it  was 
her  wish,  to  remain  loyal  to  him  in  spite 
of  a  change  of  feeHug  she  could  not 
prevent. 

But  then  his  letters,  the  feeble  fan  to 
a  dying  fire,  grew  shorter  and  shorter  ; 
and  at  last  came  one  written  in  a  child's 
hand,  and  only  signed  l)y  him.  He  ex- 
cused himself  in  it,  all  too  obviously, 
by  saying  that  the  child  liked  being 
useful  to  him,  and  had  besought  his 
permission  to  write  for  him  by  way  of 
practice  ;  Angela  was  not  to  take  this 
as  a  sign  of  real  weakness.  Angela 
did,  however,  and  saw  that  her  lover 
was  like  to  die,  and  to  die  deceived. 
And  that  tortured  the  poor  girl,  for  she 
was  honest  in  her  self-consciousness. 
But  she  pretended  to  take  the  excuse, 
and  praised  the  child's  handwriting  to 
him.  She  was  almost  pleased  to  find 
she  could,  by  trying  hard,  resent  having 
lettei^s  written  by  deputy  sent  to  her. 
That  meant  that  her  love  was  not  quite 


dead.  But  the  flicker  went  out  in  the 
flood  of  teal's  that  came  on  considerinsf 
its  exact  measure  gauged  thus.  And 
though  she  grew  to  hate  herself  for  her 
inconstancy  and  dishonest  dealing  to- 
ward a  dying  man,  self-hatred  was  inad- 
equate for  the  rekindling.  Still  the  Sat- 
urday letter  came  week  by  week,  and 
the  expressions  of  affection  were  there^ 
and  he  read  them  as  uncritically  as 
ever. 

He  hesitated  for  some  time  to  tell 
her  of  his  true  state.  She  would  real- 
ize it  gradually,  and  better  so.  He  had 
nearly  offered  to  release  her  from  her 
promise  once,  but  that  seemed  needless 
anticipation.  If  his  lingering  on  was 
to  be  indefinite,  he  would  have  done  so  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  merely  unkind 
to  offer  a  release  so  unnecessary.  It 
would  have  seemed  as  if  he  was  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  a  debt  he  could  not  live  to 
pay,  almost  as  if  he  distinisted  her  de- 
votion and  power  to  love  him  to  the 
last.  And  besides,  he  wanted  to  die 
loved  this  way.  That  was  his  one  self- 
ishness. 

She  had  offered  to  come  and  be  with 
him.  But  that,  kno^^•ing  how  impor- 
tant to  her  was  the  keeping  of  her  posi- 
tion, knowing,  too,  how  changed  he  was, 
and  fearing  perhaps  that  there  would 
be  something  for  her  to  overcome  in 
approaching  him  now,  he  had  refused 
^sith  the  tenderest  thanks.  He  ^^'ished 
to  die  with  the  memory  of  the  love  as  it 
had  been,  to  spare  her  and  himself  the 
agony  of  sorrow  and  pity  such  a  meet- 
ing would  biing  into  it. 

To-day  the  friendly  young  doctor  had 
acceded  to  his  quiet,  self-possessed  in- 
quiry, and  had  told  him  for  certain  what 
this  great  weakness  and  continual  sleepi- 
ness meant  in  the  way  of  distance,  that 
a  week,  or  it  might  be  two,  was  all  that 
was  left.  And  now  that  he  had  set  his 
affairs  in  order  he  was  ready.  The 
child's  prattle  for  that  space,  and  an- 
other letter,  was  aU  he  really  wanted. 

Conscience  did  not  trouble  him  for 
the  neglect  of  his  health.  His  was  a 
simple  nature.  And  it  had  seemed  to 
him  that  a  man  of  his  class  must  either 
do  as  he  had  done  vdih  himself,  make 
every  eftbrt  for  success  and  take  the 
consequences  his  constitution  might 
append,  or  else  Uve   on  through  years 
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of  blankness,  waiting  for  luck  to  brinp^ 
him  what  he  might  gain  for  himself  at 
a  risk.  He  had  risked  and  lost.  But, 
risking,  he  might  have  won.  He  had 
thought  it  manly  to  risk 
strength  sufficient  would 
be  granted,  if  it  were 
good  for  him. 

When  the  child  came 
up  again  after  tea  she 
found  the  two  cups  un- 
touched, and  scolded  him. 
But  he  told  her  she  was 
not  quite  old  enough  to 
understand  how  useless 
the  struggle  was,  nor  why 
he  had  refused  to  tor- 
ment his  body  for  the  few 
days  left,  and  asked  her 
to  come  and  write  for  him 
again.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  tell  Miss 
Jones  the  fact. 

So  the  little  girl  wrote 
a  good-by  to  Miss  Jones, 
which  only  took  up  the 
first  side  of  the  sheet, 
even  in  that  big  hand. 
He  did  not  choose  to  en- 
ter into  any  explanations 
of  the  motives  which  had 
kept  him  from  speaking 
plainly  ;  his  brain  seemed 
too  tired  to  attempt  that 
properly.  Besides,  he 
knew  that  she  knew  in 
spite  of  his  little  deceit, 
that  she  had  respected  it, 
and  reading  through  it 
had  tactfully  pretended 
she  was  as  ignorant  as  his 
use  of  it  had  shown  he 
wished  her  to  be.  Nor 
did  he  tax  the  child's  pa- 
tience with  the  writing  of 
long  assurances.  He  sim- 
ply said  that  he  should 
love  his  Angela  forever, 
and  wished  her  good-by  for  the  pres- 
ent and  all  happiness  in  this  world. 
He  did  not  even  tell  her  about  the 
insurance  moneys.  Then  he  sent  the 
child  to  wait  for  the  mail-cart  on  the 
road,  and  lay  back  to  sleep  and  wait  for 
the  next  day  but  one,  Saturday. 

The  Friday  between  was  a  day  of  tort- 
ure to  Miss  Angela  Jones.     She  tortured 
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herself  all  morning  with  doubt  as  to 
what  she  ought  to  do.  It  seemed  equal- 
ly horrible  to  licr,  in  her  self-conscious- 
ness and  wish  to  be  honest,  to  tell  him 
the  truth  or  to  let  him  die  in  his  delusion. 


I: 


'^  ^•.vrvv:-.^'':- 


A  day  of  torture  to  Miss  Angela  Jones. 

But  by  twelve  o'clock  she  had  decided 
that  it  was  not  right  to  let  him  die  so, 
and  that  right  was  the  only  thing  she 
ought  to  consider  at  such  a  pass.  Then 
she  tortured  herself  the  whole  of  her 
dinner-hour,  which  she  gave  to  him.  in 
Avriting  a  confession  in  the  dark  office 
in  Chancery  Lane.  She  had  to  write 
against   time,    and    the    kindest   words 
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she  could  find  seemed  horribly  heart- 
less. But  she  put  them  into  an  en- 
velope and  Avas  about  to  wi'ite  "open  at 
once "  thereon  when  she  paused.  If 
she  did  not  wTite  that  he  would  not 
open  till  Sunday.  To  gain  a  day  was 
something,  and  a  thought  stnick  her ; 
so  with  a  gulp  at  her  cowardice  she  ran 
out  and  posted  the  letter  before   she 


conscience  had  dii'ected.  Her  work 
that  day  was  all  miserable  correction, 
and  she  crept  home  early  under  plea  of 
illness,  to  sob  half  the  wretched  night 
away,  till  the  poor,  distracted  brain 
gaye  in  to  sleej:). 

On  the  Saturday  morning  the  letter 
was  set  up  on  the  mantel-board,  and 
the  man's  eyes  smiled  to  see  it.     But 


On  the  Saturday  morning  the   letter  was  set  up  on  the   mantel-board. 

could  reconsider  the  matter.     And   the  the  smile  was  so  feeble  that  the  little 

afternoon   she    spent    in    torture    oyer  girl  scolded  him  prettily  for  not  being 

what    she    had    done,    yainly  trying   to  properly  pleased.     He  was  too  weak  to 

comfort  herself  with  the  defence  that  attempt    expostulation.     And    aU    the 

she    had    written    as,    with    the    best  sunny  day  through  he  seemed  to  sleep, 

thought  she  could  luring  to  bear,  her  She  came  from  time  to  time  to  look  at 


She  brought  him  a  candle  and   lit  it,  for  the  daylight  was  fading. 


him,  once  with  a  bunch  of  honeysuckle, 
which  she  scattered  over  the  bed,  again 
with  the  horrible  two  cups  and  a  little 
coaxing  prayer,  which  he  never  even 
noticed,  and  yet  again  with  the  kitten 
at  teatime  to  try  to  rouse  him.  But  as 
it  was  all  of  no  avail  she  sat  beside  him 
with  the  kitten  on  her  lap  and  turned 
over  the  pages  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
pretending  that  she  was  taking  great 
care  of  him  and  was  profitably  em- 
ployed the  while. 

Later  the  farmer  creaked  up  in  his 
nailed  boots  and  looked  at  the  man  and 
said  "  hush,"  leant  against  the  open 
doorway  for  awhile,  chewing  a  straw, 
then  nodded  a  smile  at  his  little  daugh- 
ter and  creaked  away  down  again. 

About  nine  the  man  roused  himself, 
and  his  hand  on  the  bed  pointed  to  the 
letter.  She  tiptoed  to  fetch  it  and  gave 
it  to  him,  then  at  his  whispered  request 
brought  him  a  candle  and  lit  it,  for  the 
daylight  was  fading.  She  set  it  on  the 
stool  and  wound  up  his  watch  (a  thing 
he  had  allowed  her  to  do  as  reward  of 


service)  and  placed  it  beside  the  candle, 
so  that  he  could  see  it  easily.  He 
watched  her  with  half -closed  eyes  ;  and 
when  she  i^aused  to  consider  whether 
she  had  done  all  that  was  necessary  for 
his  comfort  that  night  he  motioned  her 
to  come  on  to  the  bed,  and  kissed  her, 
mumbling  something  which  she  never 
heard,  the  voice  was  so  low  and  indis- 
tinct. She  replaced  the  letter  in  his 
fumbling  fingers,  so  that  he  might  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  it  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  at  that  he  sank  back  and 
seemed  at  once  deep  in  slumber.  She 
tripped  about  fussily  for  a  minute  or 
two,  setting  the  towel  straight  and 
drawing  the  window  closer  to ;  then 
took  a  long,  wondering  stare  at  him  and 
went  away. 

But  she  came  again  early  next  morn- 
ing. The  candle  was  still  burning. 
She  blew  it  out.  The  watch  was  ticking 
on,  and  the  man  was  in  exactly  the  same 
attitude  in  which  she  had  left  him,  the 
letter  unopened. 

She  thought  it  unusual  for  him   not 
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to  be  awake  Sunday  niornino-,  so  nlie 
put  her  small,  warm  hand  on  his  to 
rouse  him  ;  and  suddenly  ran  away, 
screaming-  to  her  father. 

The  candle  had  burnt  in  vain  to  li<;ht 
the  Sunday  in  for  him,  tin;  watcli  had 
ticked  in  vain  to  tell  him  when  it  came, 
and  Miss  Ang-ela  Jones's  self-torture  had 
been  cpiite  unnecessary. 

The  little  girl  missed  her  occui3ation 
dreadfully,  and  cuddled  her  kitten 
many  days,  comfortless.  And  when 
the  grave  had  been  filled  in  close  be- 
side the  tall,  square  tower,  that  looked 
down  upon  the  summer  blue  of  Bide- 
ford  Bay,  she  took  it  out  with  her  there, 


and  sat  for  a  time  wondering  why  the 
Birmingham  bootmaker,  when  he  came, 
had  thanked  her  and  kissed  her  so 
often  ;  and  why  lie  had,  after  opening 
and  reading  that  letter,  put  it  into  an- 
other envelope,  sealed  it  up  and  i)laced 
it  on  the  man's  breast  as  he  lay  in  the 
coffin,  "  to  show  or  not,  as  he  chose,  at 
the  Judgment-day  ;"  and  how  the  dolls 
that  twenty  guineas  would  buy  would 
look  if  slie  could  see  them  all  at  once. 

Then  she  smudged  the  kitten's  reluc- 
tant pink  nose  along  one  of  the  cracks 
of  the  reset  sods,  and  trotted  the  half- 
mile  back  to  the  farm  again,  softly  cry- 
ing. 
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'T  was  in  London,  about  two 
years  ago,  that  the  question 
of  "the  end  of  books  "  and 
their  transformation  into 
something  quite  different 
was  agitated  in  a  group  of 
book-lovers,  artists,  men  of  science  and 
of  learning,  on  a  memorable  evening, 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  anyone  then 
present. 

We  had  met  that  evening,  w^hich  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  scientific  Fridays 
of  the  Royal  Society,  at  a  lecture  given 
by  Sir  William  Thomson,  the  eminent 
English  physicist,  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  universally  known 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  laying  of  the 
first  transatlantic  cable. 

On  this  Friday  evening  Sir  William 
had  announced  to  his  brilliant  audience 
of  savants  and  men  of  the  world  that 
the  end  of  the  terrestrial  globe  and  of 
the  human  race  was  mathematically  cer- 
tain to  occur  in  precisely  ten  million 
years. 

Taking  his  stand  on  the  theory  of 
Helmholtz,  that  the  sun  is  a  vast  sphere 
in  process  of  cooling,  and,  by  the  law  of 
gravity,  of  shrinking  in  proportion  as  it 
cools,  and  having  estimated  the  energy 
of  the  solar  heat  as  four  hundred  and 
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seventy-six  million  horse-power  to  the 
superficial  square  foot  of  its  photo- 
sphere, Sir  William  had  demonstrated 
that  the  radius  of  the  photosphere  grows 
about  one-hundredth  part  shorter  every 
two  thousand  years,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore quite  possible  to  fix  the  precise  hour 
when  its  warmth  will  be  insufficient  to 
maintain  life  on  our  planet. 

The  great  philosopher  had  surprised 
us  no  less  by  his  treatment  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  earth,  which  he  showed  to 
be  a  question  of  pure  mechanics.  In 
the  face  of  geologists  and  naturalists  he 
gave  it  a  past  history  of  not  more  than 
a  score  of  millions  of  years,  and  showed 
that  life  had  awakened  upon  earth  in 
the  ver}'  hour  of  the  sun's  birth — what- 
ever may  have  been  the  origin  of  this 
fecundating  star,  whether  the  bursting 
of  a  pre-existing  world  or  the  concen- 
tration of  nebulae  formerly  diffused. 

We  had  left  the  Eoyal  Institute  deei^ly 
moved  by  the  great  problems  which  the 
learned  Glasgow  professor  had  taken 
such  pains  to  resolve  scientifically  for 
the  benefit  of  his  audience.  With  minds 
in  pain,  almost  crushed  by  the  immen- 
sity of  the  figures  with  which  he  had 
been  juggling,  we  were  silently  walking 
home,  a  group  of  eight  different  person- 
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alities  —  philologians,  historians,  jour- 
nalists, statisticians,  and  merely  inter- 
ested men  of  the  world — walking  two 
and  two,  like  creatures  half  awake, 
down  Albemarle  Street  and  Piccadilly. 

Edward  Lembroke  dragged  us  all  into 
the  Junior  Athenseum  to  supi:)er  ;  and 
the  chamj^agne  had  no  sooner  limbered 
our  half -numbed  brains  than  it  was  who 
should  speak  first  about  Sir  William 
Thomson's  lecture  and  the  future  des- 
tiny of  humanity — questions  interesting 
above  all  others  and  usually  as  varied  as 
the  minds  of  those  who  discuss  them. 

James  Whittemore  discoursed  at 
length  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
predominance  which  by  the  end  of  the 
next  century  the  younger  continents 
would  have  over  the  older  ones.  He 
gave  us  to  understand  that  the  Old 
World  would  little  by  little  give  up  its 
claim  to  omnipotence,  and  America  would 
lead  the  van  in  the  march  of  progress. 
Oceanica,  born  only  yesterdaj^  would 
develop  superbly,  throwing  off  the  mask 
of  its  ambitions  and  taking  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  universal  concert  of 
the  nations.  Africa,  he  added,  that 
continent  ever  explored  and  ever  mys- 
terious, where  at  a  moment's  warning 
countries  of  thousands  of  square  miles 
are  discovered — Africa  so  painfully  won 
to  civilization,  does  not  seem  called  to 
play  an  eminent  part,  notwithstanding 
her  immense  reservoir  of  men.  She 
will  be  the  granary  of  other  continents  ; 
upon  her  soil  various  invading  peoples 
will  by  turns  play  dramas  of  small  im- 
portance ;  hordes  of  men  will  meet  and 
clash  and  fight  and  die  there  in  greedy 
desire  to  possess  this  still  virgin  soil, 
but  civilization  and  progress  will  gain 
a  footing  onl}^  after  thousands  of  years, 
when  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  having  reached  its  zenith,  will 
be  drawing  toward  its  decline,  and 
when  new  and  fateful  evolutions  shall 
have  assigned  a  new  habitat  to  the  new 
i:)r()ducts  of  human  genius. 

Julius  Pollock,  gentle  vegetarian  and 
learned  naturalist,  usually  a  silent  boon 
companion,  amused  himself  by  imagin- 
ing the  effect  upon  human  customs  of 
the  success  of  certain  interesting  chem- 
ical experiments  transforming  the  con- 
ditions of  our  social  life.  Nutriment 
will  then  be   accurately  portioned  out 


in  the  form  of  powders,  sirups,  pellets, 
and  biscuits,  everything  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  bulk.  No  more  bakers, 
butchers,  or  wine-merchants  then  ;  no 
more  restaurants  or  grocers  ;  onl}'  a 
few  druggists,  and  everyone  thence- 
forth free,  hapi:)y,  all  wants  provided 
for  at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents  ;  hunger 
blotted  out  from  the  roll  of  human  woes. 
Esjiecially  the  world  would  cease  to  be 
the  unclean  slaughter-house  of  peace- 
ful creatures,  a  grewsome  larder  set 
forth  for  the  gratification  of  gluttony, 
and  would  become  a  fair  garden,  sacred 
to  hygiene  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
eye.  Life  would  be  respected  both  in 
beasts  and  in  plants,  and  over  the  en- 
trance to  this  Paradise  Regained,  be- 
come a  colossal  museum  of  the  creatures 
of  God,  might  be  written,  "  Look,  but 
do  not  touch  the  exhibits." 

"  That  is  all  Utopia,"  cried  John  Pool, 
the  humorist.  "  The  animals,  my  dear 
Pollock,  will  not  follow  your  chemical 
programme,  but  will  continue  to  devour 
one  another  according  to  the  mysterious 
laws  of  creation.  The  fly  will  always 
be  the  vulture  of  the  microbe,  the  most 
harmless  bird  the  eagle  of  the  fly  ;  the 
wolf  will  keep  on  presenting  himself 
with  legs  of  lamb,  and  the  peaceful 
sheep  will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to 
be  '  the  tiger  of  the  grass.'  Let  us  fol- 
low the  general  law,  and  while  awaiting 
our  turn  to  be  devoured,  let  us  de- 
vour." 

Arthur  Blackcross,  painter  and  critic 
of  mystical,  esoteric,  and  symbolic  art, 
a  most  refined  spirit  and  founder  of  the 
already  celebrated  School  of  the  -Es- 
thetes OF  To-MORROw,  was  urged  to  tell 
us  in  his  turn  what  he  thought  painting 
would  come  to  a  century  and  more  from 
now.  I  think  the  few  lines  which  fol- 
low accurately  sum  up  his  little  dis- 
course : 

"Is  what  we  call  modern  art  really 
an  art  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Do  not  the  artists 
without  vocation,  who  j^ractise  it  fairly 
well,  \\\i\\  a  show  of  talent,  sufficiently 
prove  it  to  be  a  trade,  in  which  soul  is 
as  much  lacking  as  sight  ?  Can  we  give 
the  name  of  works  of  art  to  five-sixths 
of  the  pictures  and  statues  which  litter 
up  our  annual  exhibitions?  Can  we  in- 
deed find  many  painters  or  sculptors 
who  are  truly  original  creators  ? 
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"  We  see  notliiiif?  but  copies  of  all 
sorts ;  copies  of  Old  Masters  accommo- 
dated to  modern  taste,  adaptations  ever 
false  of  ejiocdis  forever  ^owe^  by,  trite 
copies  of  nature  as  seen  with  a  photo<^- 
rapher's  eye,  insij^id  i)at(*hwork  imita- 
tions of  frif^litful  war  suljjects  sucli  as 
have  made  Meissonier  famous  ;  nothing 
new,  nothing  that  takes  us  out  of  our  own 
humanity,  nothing  that  trans])orts  us 
elsewhere.  And  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  art, 
whether  by  music  or  poetry  or  painting, 
at  any  cost  to  carry  us  beyond  ourselves, 
that  for  an  instant  at  least  we  may  hover 
in  that  sphere  of  the  unreal  where  we 
may  take  the  idealistic  aeropathy  cure. 

"I  verily  believe,"  Blackcross  went 
on,  "  that  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  the 
whole  universe  will  find  itself  saturated 
with  pictures,  dull  landscapes,  mytho- 
logical figures,  historic  episodes,  still 
life,  and  all  other  works  soever ;  the 
very  negroes  will  have  no  more  of  them. 
In  that  divine  moment,  that  avenging 
instant,  j^ainting  will  die  of  inanition  ; 
governments  will  perhaps  at  last  perceive 
their  dense  folly  in  not  having  system- 
atically discouraged  the  arts  as  the  only 
practical  way  of  protecting  and  exalting 
them.  In  a  few  countries,  resolved 
upon  a  general  reform,  the  ideas  of  the 
iconoclasts  will  prevail ;  museums  will 
be  burned  down,  that  they  may  no 
longer  influence  budding  genius  ;  the 
commonplace  in  all  its  forms  will  be 
tabooed  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  any  tangible  thing,  of  anything 
that  we  see,  of  anything  that  illustra- 
tions, photography,  or  the  theatre  can 
sufiiciently  well  express  ;  and  art,  at  last 
given  back  to  itself,  ^ill  be  raised  aloft 
into  the  upper  regions  of  revery,  seek- 
ing there  its  a^opropriate  figures  and 
symbols. 

"Art  will  then  be  a  closed  aristoc- 
racy ;  its  production  will  be  rare,  mystic, 
devout,  loftily  personal.  It  will  per- 
haps command  at  most  ten  or  twelve 
apostles  in  each  generation,  with  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  ardent  disciples  to 
admire  and  encourage  them. 

'  Bej^ond  the  realm  of  this  abstract 
art  photography  in  colors,  photogra\Tire, 
illustrated  books,  will  suffice  for  the 
gratification  of  the  masses ;  but  exhibi- 
tions being  interdicted,  landscape  paint- 
ers being  ruined  by  photopainting,  his- 


torical sul)jects  being  for  the  future 
represented  by  suggestive  models  which 
at  the  2)l(;asure  of  the  operator  sliall  ex- 
press pain,  sur2)rise,  dejection,  terror,  or 
death,  all  i)hotoi)ainting,  in  shoii,  hav- 
ing become  simply  a  question  of  a  vast 
diversity  of  mechanical  processes,  a 
branch  of  commerce,  there  will  be  no 
painters  in  the  twenty-first  century, 
but  instead  of  them  a  few  holy  men, 
true  fakirs  of  the  ideal  and  the  beauti- 
ful, who  amidst  the  silence  and  incom- 
prehension of  tlie  masses  will  produce 
masteq)ieces  at  last  worthy  of  the  name." 

Slowly  and  with  minute  detail  Arthur 
Bla(;kcross  worked  out  his  vision  of  the 
future,  not  without  success,  lor  our  re- 
cent visit  to  the  Royal  Academy  had 
been  hardly  more  cheering  than  those 
paid  to  our  two  great  national  bazaars  of 
painting  in  Paris,  at  the  Champ  de  Mars 
and  the  Champs  Elysees. 

For  a  little  while  we  discussed  the 
general  ideas  of  our  symbolical  friend, 
and  it  was  the  founder  of  the  School  of 
the  ^Esthetes  of  To-morrow  himself  who 
changed  the  course  of  conversation  by 
an  abrupt  apj^eal  to  me  for  my  literary 
views  and  oj^inions. 

"  Come,  my  worthy  Bibliophile,  it  is 
your  turn  to  speak.  Tell  us  how  it  will 
be  with  letters,  with  literature  and  books 
a  hundred  years  hence  !  Since  we  are 
remodelling  the  society  of  the  future  to 
suit  ourselves,  this  evening,  each  of  us 
throwing  a  ray  of  light  into  the  darkness 
of  the  centuries  to  come,  I  praj^  you  il- 
luminate certain  horizons  with  a  beam 
from  your  revolving  hght." 

Cries  of  "Yes,  yes !  "  cordial  and  press- 
ing entreaties  followed  ;  and  as  we  were 
all  kindred  spirits,  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  hear  one  another  think,  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  club  corner  being  sympa- 
thetic and  agreeable,  I  made  no  demur, 
but  improvised  my  discourse  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  What  is  my  view  of  the  destiny  of 
books,  my  dear  friends  ?  The  question 
is  interesting,  and  fires  me  all  the  more 
because  in  good  faith  I  never  put  it  to 
myself  before  this  hour. 

"  If  by  books  you  are  to  be  understood 
as  referring  to  our  innumerable  col- 
lections of  paper,  printed,  sewed,  and 
bound  in  a  cover  announcing  the  title 
of  the  work,  I  own  to  you  frankl}'  that 
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I  do  not  believe  (and  the  progress  of 
electricity  and  modern  mechanism  for- 
bids me  to  believe)  that  Gutenberg's 
invention  can  do  otherwise  than  sooner 
or  later  fall  into  desuetude  as  a  means 
of  current  interpretation  of  our  mental 
products. 

"Printing,  which  Rivarol  so  judi- 
ciously called  the  artillery  of  thought, 
and  of  which  Luther  said  that  it  is  the 
last  and  best  gift  by  which  God  advances 
the  things  of  the  Gospel  —  printing, 
which  has  changed  the  destiny  of  Eu- 
rope, and  wliich,  especially  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  has  governed  opinion 
through  the  book,  the  pamphlet,  and  the 
newspaper — printing,  which  since  1436 
has  reigned  despotically  over  the  mind 
of  man,  is,  in  my  opinion,  threatened 
with  death  by  the  various  devices  for 
registering  sound  which  have  lately  been 
invented,  and  which  little  by  little  will 
go  on  to  peHection. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  prog- 
ress which  has  gradually  been  made  in 
the  printing-press,  in  spite  of  the  already 
existing  composing-machines,  easy  to 
run,  and  furnishing  new  characters 
freshly  moulded  in  movable  matrices,  it 
still  appears  to  me  that  the  art  in  which 
Fust  and  Scheffer,  Estienne  and  Yasco- 
sa,  Aldus  Manutius  and  Nicholas  Jenson 
successively  excelled,  has  attained  its 
acme  of  perfection,  and  that  our  grand- 
children will  no  longer  trust  their  works 
to  this  somewhat  antiquated  j^rocess, 
now  become  very  easy  to  replace  by 
phonography,  which  is  yet  in  its  initial 
stage,  and  of  which  we  have  much  to 
hope." 

There  was  an  uproar  of  interrui^tion 
and  inquiry  among  my  hearers  ;  aston- 
ished "  oh's  !  "  ironical  "  ah's  !  "  doubt- 
ful "  eh  !  eh's  !  "  and  mingled  with  a 
deepening  murmur  of  denial  such 
l^hrases  as  "  But  that's  imj^ossible  !  " 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  restoring  silence 
enough  to  permit  me  to  resume  my 
remarks  and  explain  myself  more  at 
length. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  that  the  ideas 
which  I  am  about  to  open  to  you  are 
the  less  affirmative  that  they  are  not 
ripened  by  retiection.  I  serve  them  up 
to  you  just  as  they  come  to  me,  vdiXi 
an  appearance  of  paradox.      However, 


there  is  nothing  like  a  paradox  for  con- 
taining truth  ;  the  wildest  paradoxes 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  to-day  already  j^artly  real- 
ized. 

"I  take  my  stand,  therefore,  upon 
this  incontestable  fact,  that  the  man  of 
leisure  becomes  daily  more  reluctant 
to  undergo  fatigue,  that  he  eagerly 
seeks  for  what  he  calls  the  comfortable, 
that  is  to  say  for  every  means  of  spar- 
ing himself  the  play  and  the  waste  of 
the  organs.  You  will  surely  agree  with 
me  that  reading,  as  we  practise  it  to- 
day, soon  brings  on  great  weariness  ; 
for  not  only  does  it  require  of  the  brain 
a  sustained  attention  which  consumes 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cerebral  phos- 
l^hates,  but  it  also  forces  our  bodies 
into  various  fatiguing  attitudes.  If 
we  are  reading  one  of  our  great  news- 
l^apers  it  constrains  us  to  acquire  a  cer- 
tain dexterity  in  the  art  of  turning  and 
folding  the  sheets  ;  if  we  hold  the  paper 
vd(\e  open  it  is  not  long  before  the  mus- 
cles of  tension  are  overtaxed,  and  final- 
ly, if  we  address  ourselves  to  the  book, 
the  necessity  of  cutting  the  leaves  and 
turning  them  one  after  another,  ends 
by  producing  an  enervated  condition 
very  distressing  in  the  long  run. 

"  The  art  of  being  moved  by  the  wit, 
the  gayety,  and  the  thought  of  others 
must  soon  demand  greater  facilities. 
I  believe,  then,  in  the  success  of  eveiy- 
thing  which  will  favor  and  encourage 
the  indolence  and  selfishness  of  men  ; 
the  elevator  has  done  away  with  the 
toilsome  climbing  of  stairs  ;  phonog- 
raphy will  probably  be  the  destruction 
of  printing.  Our  eyes  are  made  to  see 
and  reflect  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
not  to  wear  themselves  out  in  the  read- 
ing of  texts  ;  they  have  been  too  long 
abused,  and  I  like  to  fancy  that  some 
one  will  soon  discover  the  need  there 
is  that  they  should  be  relieved  by 
laying  a  greater  Inirden  upon  our  ears. 
This  will  be  to  establisli  an  equitable 
compensation  in  our  general  physical 
economy." 

"  Yery  well,  very  well,"  cried  my 
attentive  companions,  "  but  the  prac- 
tical side  of  tliis  ?  How  do  you  sui)i:)Ose 
that  we  shall  succeed  in  making  phono- 
graphs at  once  portable  enougli,  light 
enough,    and    sufficiently   resisting    to 
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register  long  romances  which,  at  pres- 
ent, contain  four  or  five  hundred  pages, 
without  getting  out  of  order  ;  upon 
what  cylinders  of  hardened  wax  will 
you  stereotype  the  articles  and  news 
items  of  journalism  ;  finally,  with  the 
aid  of  what  sort  of  piles 
will  you  generate  the 
electric  motors  of  your 
future  phonograph?  All 
this  is  to  be  explained, 
and  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  eas}^  to  make  it 
practical." 

"Nevertheless  it  will 
all  be  done,"  I  replied. 
"  There  will  be  register- 
ing cylinders  as  light  as 
celluloid  penholders, 
capable    o  f    containing 
five  or   six   h  u  n  d  r  e  d 
words  and  working  up- 
on very  tenuous  axles, 
and  occupying  not  more 
than  five  square  inches ; 
all  the  vibrations  of  the 
voice  will  be  reproduced  in  them  ;  we 
shall  attain  to  perfection  in  this  appa- 
ratus as  surely  as  we  have  obtained  pre- 
cision in  the  smallest  and  most  orna- 
mental watches. 

"As  to  the  electricity,  that  will  often 
be  found  in  the  individual  himself. 
Each  will  work  his  pocket  apparatus 
by  a  fluent  current  ingeniously  set  in 
action  ;  the  whole  system  may  be  kept 
in  a  simple  opera- glass  case,  and  sus- 
pended by  a  strap  from  the  shoulder. 

"As  for  the  book,  or  let  us  rather 
say,  for  by  that  time  books  '  will  have 
lived,'  as  for  the  novel,  or  the  storyo- 
graph,  the  author  will  become  his  own 
publisher.  To  avoid  imitations  and 
counterfeits  he  will  be  obliged,  first  of 
all,  to  go  to  the  Patent-Office,  there 
to  deposit  his  voice,  and  register  its 
lowest  and  highest  notes,  giving  all  the 
counter-hearings  necessary  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  any  imitation  of  his  deposit. 
The  Government  will  realize  great  prof- 
its by  these  patents. 

"  Having  thus  made  himself  right 
with  the  law,  the  author  will  talk  his 
work,  fixing  it  upon  registering  cylin- 
ders. He  will  himself  put  these  patented 
cylinders  on  sale  ;  they  will  be  delivered 
in  cases  for  the  consumption  of  hearers. 
Vol.  XVI.— 27 


"  Men  of  letters  will  not  be  called 
Writers  in  the  time  soon  to  be,  ]jut 
rather,  Narrators.  Little  by  little  the 
taste  for  style  and  for  pompously 
decorated  phrases  will  die  away,  but 
the   art   of   utterance  will  take  on  un- 


The  Author  Depositing  his  Voice  at  the  Patent-Office,  to  Prevent  Counterfeiting. 

heard-of  importance.  Certain  Narrators 
will  be  sought  out  for  their  fine  ad- 
dress, their  contagious  sympathy,  their 
thrilling  warmth,  and  the  perfect  ac- 
curacy, the  fine  punctuation  of  their 
voice. 

"  The  ladies  will  no  longer  say  in 
speaking  of  a  successful  author,  '  What 
a  charming  writer  ! '  All  shudder- 
ing with  emotion,  they  will  sigh,  'Ah, 
how  this  "  Teller's  "  voice  thrills  3'ou, 
charms  you,  moves  you  !  What  adora- 
ble low  tones,  what  heart-rending  ac- 
cents of  love  !  When  you  hear  his  voice 
you  are  fairly  exhausted  with  emotion. 
There  is  no  ravisher  of  the  ear  like 
him  !  '  " 

My  friend  James  Whittemore  inter- 
rupted me.  "And  what  will  become 
of  the  libraries,  dear  friend,  and  of  the 
books  ?  " 

"  Libraries  will  be  transformed  into 
phonographotecks,  or  rather,  phono- 
stereoteks  ;  they  will  contain  the  works 
of  human  genius  on  properly  labelled 
cylinders,  methodically  arranged  in  lit- 
tle cases,  rows  upon  rows,  on  shelves. 
The  favorite  editions  will  be  the  auto- 
phonographs  of  artists  most  in  vogue  ; 
for  example,  every  one  will  be  asking 
for      Coquelin's      '  Moliere,'     Irving's 
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'Shakespeare,'  Salvini's  'Dante,'  Eleo- 
nora  Duse's  'Dumas  fils,'  Sara  Beni- 
harclt's  '  Hugo,'  Mouiiet  Sully's  'Bal- 
zac ; '  while  Goethe,  Milton,  Byron, 
Dickens,  Emerson,  Tennyson,  Musset, 
and  others  will  haye  been  'yib rated 
upon  cylinders  by  fayorite  Tellers.' 

"  The  biblioi^hiles,  who  will  haye 
become  j^honoofraj^hiles,  will  still  sur- 
round themselyes  with  rare  works ; 
they  vnll  send  out  their  cylinders  to  be 
l^ound  in  morocco  cases,  adorned  with 
fine  sfildin^s  and  symbolic  fio^ures,  as 
in  ftU'mer  days.  The  titles  will  be  im- 
j)rinted   on    the    circumference  of   the 


The  Binding  of  the  Future. 
(Tubes  de   luxe.) 

case,  and  the  most  excjuisite  cases  will 
contain  cylinders  specially  copyrighted, 
editions  of  a  single  copy,  in  the  voice 
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of  a  master  of  the  drama,  of  poetry,  or 
of  music,  giying  impromj^tu  and  un- 
published yariants  of  celebrated  works. 

"  The  Narrators,  blithe  authors  that 
they  will  be,  will  relate  the  current 
eyents  of  current  life,  will  make  a  study 
of  ren deling  the  sounds  that  accom- 
pany— sometimes  ^^•ith  ironical  effect, 
like  an  orchestration  of  Nature — the  ex- 
change of  commonplace  conyersation, 
the  joyful  exclamations  of  assembled 
crowds,  the  dialects  of  strange  people. 
The  eyocations  of  the  Marseillais  or  the 
Auyergnats  will  amuse  the  French  as 
the  jargon  of  the  Irishman  and  the 
"Westerner  will  excite  the  laughter  of 
Americans  of  the  East. 

"  Authors  who  are  not  sensitive  to  vo- 
cal hannonies,  or  who  lack  the  flexibility 
of  voice  necessary  to  a  fine  utterance, 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
hired  actors  or  singers  to  warehouse 
their  work  in  the  accommodating  cylin- 
der. AVe  have  to-day  our  secretaries 
and  copyists  ;  there  will  then  be  '  pho- 
nists'  and  'clamists'  to  interpret  ut- 
terances dictated  by  the  creator  of  lit- 
erature. 

"  Hearers  will  not  regret  the  time 
when  they  were  readers  ;  with  eyes  un- 
wearied, with  countenances  refreshed, 
their  air  of  careless  freedom  will  wit- 
ness to  the  benefits  of  the  contemplative 
life.  Stretched  upon  sofas  or  cradled 
in  rocking-chaii*s,   they   will    enjoy   in 
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silence  tlie  inavvellous  adventures  which 
the  flexible  tube  will  conduct  to  ears 
dilated  with  interest. 

"  At  home,  w^alkin^,  sightseeinof,  these 
fortunate  hearers  will  experience  the 
ineftable  deli<^ht  of  reconcilinof  h^^^iene 
with  instru(;ti()n  ;  of  nourishin**'  their 
minds  wliile  exercising'  their  muscles  ; 
for  there  will  be  2:)ocket  2)hono-opera- 
oraphs,  for  use  durin<2;'  excursions 
among  Alpine  mountains  or  in  the 
canons  of  the  Colorado." 

"Your  dream  is  most  aristocratic," 
interposed  Julius  Pollock,  the  humani- 
tarian ;  "  the  future  w^ill  be  more  demo- 
cratic. I  should  like  to  see  the  people 
more  favored." 

"  They  will  be,  my  gentle  jDoet,"  I 
replied,  gayly,  going  on  to  develop  my 
vision  of  the  future  ;  "  nothing  will  be 
lacking  for  them  on  this  head  ;  they 
may  intoxicate  themselves  on  literature 
as  on  pure  water,  and  as  cheaply,  too, 
for  there  will  then  be  fountains  of  liter- 
ature in  the  streets  as  there  are  now 
hydrants. 

"At  every  open  place  in  the  city  little 
buildings  will  be  erected,  with  hearing 
tubes   corresponding  to  certain  w^orks 
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hung   all    around    for   the   benefit    of 
the  studious  passer-by.     They  will  be 


A  Voice  from  Scotland. 

easily  worked  by  the  mere  pressure  of 
a  button.  On  the  other  side,  a  sort  of 
automatic  book-dealer,  set  in  motion  by 
a  nickel  in  the  slot,  Avill  for  this  trifling 
sum  give  the  w^orks  of  Dickens,  Dumas 
ptre,  or  Longfellow,  on  long  rolls  all 
prepared  for  home  consumption. 

"  I  go  even  farther  :  the  author  who 
desires  personally  to  bring  his  w^ork  to 

the  public  knowl- 
edge after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  frouv^res 
of  the  Middle  Ages, 
carrying  them 
about  from  house 
to  house,  may  draw 
a  modest  but  al- 
w^ays  remunerative 
profit  by  renting  to 
all  the  inmates  of 
the  same  apartment- 
house  a  sort  of  port- 
able organ,  which 
may  be  slung  over 
the  shoulder,  com- 
posed of  an  infinite 
number  of  small 
tubes  connected 
with  his  auditoiy 
shop,  by  means  of 
which  his  works 
may  be  wafted 
through  the  open 
windows  to  the  ears 
of  such  lodgers  as 
may  desire  amusement  in  a  moment  of 
leisure,  or  cheer  in  an  hour  of  solitude. 
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"People  of  small  means 
will  not  be  ruined,  you  must 
admit,  by  a  tax  of  four  or 
five  cents  for  an  hour's  '  hear- 
ing,' and  the  fees  of  the  wan- 
dering author  will  be  rela- 
tively important  by  the 
multiplicity  of  hearings  fur- 
nished to  each  house  in  the 
same  quarter. 

"Is  this  all?  By  no 
means.  The  phonograjDhy 
of  the  future  will  be  at  the 
seiwice  of  our  grandchildren 
on  all  the  occasions  of  life. 
Every  restaurant-table  will 
be  provided  with  its  phono- 
graphic collection  ;  the  pub- 
He  carriages,  the  waiting- 
rooms,  the  state  -  rooms  of 
steamers,  the  halls  and 
chambers  of  hotels  will  con- 
tain phonographotecks  for  .__ 
the  use  of  travellers.  The 
railways  will  replace  the 
parlor  car  by  a  sort  of  Pull- 
man Circulating  Library, 
which  will  cause  travellers  to  forget  the 
weariness  of  the  way  while  leaving  their 
eyes  free  to  admire  the  landscapes 
through  which  they  are  passing. 

"  I  shall  not  undertake  to  enter  into 
the  technical  details  of  the  methods  of 
operating  these  new  interj^reters  of 
human  thought,  these  multiplicators 
of   human    speech  ;    but    rest   assured 
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Phonographic  Literature  for  the   Promenade. 

that  books  will  be  forsaken  by  all  the 
dwellers  upon  this  globe,  and  printing 
will  absolutely  j^ass  out  of  use  except 
for  the  seiwice  it  may  still  be  able  to 
render  to  commerce  and  private  rela- 
tions ;  and  even  there  the  writing-ma- 
chine, by  that  time  fully  developed,  will 
probably  suffice  for  all  needs. 

"  '  And  the  daily  j^aper,' 
ask  me,  'the  great  j^ress  of 
and  America,  what  will  you 
that  ? ' 

"  Have  no  fear  ;  it  will  follow  the 
general  law,  for  public  curiosity  will  go 
on  forever  increasing,  and  men  will  soon 
be  dissatisfied  with  printed  interviews 
more  or  less  correctly  reported.  They 
will  insist  upon  heannf^  the  interviewee, 
upon  listening  to  the  discourse  of  the 
fashionable  orator,  hearing  the  actual 
song,  the  very  voice  of  the  diva  whose 
first  appearance  was  made  over-night. 
What  but  the  phonographic  journal  can 
give  them  all  this  ?  The  voices  of  the 
whole  world  will  be  gathered  up  in  the 
celluloid  rolls  which  the  post  will  bring 
morning  by  morning  to  the  subscribing 
hearers.  Valets  and  ladies'-maids  will 
soon  learn  how  to  put  them  in  place, 
the  axle  of  the  cylinder  upon  the  two 
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supports  of  the  motor,  aiul  will  carry 
them  to  master  or  mistress  at  the  hour 
of  awakeniii<4'.  Lyino"  soft  and  warm 
upon  their  pillow  they  may  hear  it  all, 
as  if  in  a  dream — foreign  telegrams, 
financial  news,  humorous  articles,  the 
news  of  the  day. 

"Journalism  will  naturally  be  trans- 
formed ;  the  highest  situations  will  he 
reserved  for  robust  young  men  with 
strong,  resonant  voices,  trained  rather  in 
the  art  of  enunciation  than  in  the  search 
for  words  or  the  turn  of  phrases  ;  liter- 
ary mandarinism  will  disap2)ear,  litera- 
tors  will  gain  only  an  infinitely  small 
number  of  hearers,  for  the  important 
point  wdll  be  to  be  quickly  informed 
in  a  few  words  without  comment. 

"  In  all  newspaper  offices  there  will 
be  Speaking-  Halls  wdiere  the  editors 
will  record  in  a  clear  voice  the  new^s  re- 
ceived by  telephonic  despatch ;  these 
will  be  immediately  registered  by  an 
ingenious  apparatus  arranged  in  the 
acoustic  receiver ;  the  cylinders  thus 
obtained  will  be  stereotyped  in  great 
numbers  and  posted  in  small  boxes  be- 
fore three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  except 
where  by  agreement  with  the  telephone 
company  the  hearing  of  the  newspaper 
is  arranged  for  by  private  lines  to  sub- 
scribers' houses,  as  is  already  the  case 
with  theatrophones." 

William  Blackcross,  the  amiable  critic 
and  aesthete,  who  up  to  this  point  had 
kindly  listened  without  interrupting  my 
flights  of  fancy,  now  deemed  it  the 
proper  moment  for  asking  a  few  ques- 
tions. 

"Permit  me  to  inquire,"  he  said, 
"  how  you  will  make  good  the  want  of 
illustrations  ?  Man  is  always  an  over- 
grow^n  baby,  and  he  will  always  ask  for 
pictures  and  take  pleasure  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  things  W'hich  he  imagines 
or  has  heard  of  from  others." 

"  Your  objection  does  not  embarrass 
me,"  I  replied  ;  "illustrations  will  be 
abundant  and  realistic  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting.  You  perhaps  for- 
get the  great  discovery  of  To-morrow, 
that  which  is  soon  to  amaze  us  all ;  I 
mean  the  Kinetograph  of  Thomas  Edi- 
son, of  which  I  w^as  so  happy  as  to  see 
the  first  trial  at  Orange  Park,  New  Jer- 
sey, during  a  recent  visit  to  the  great 
electrician. 


"  The  kinetograph  will  Ije  the  illustra- 
tor of  daily  life  ;  not  only  shall  we  see  it 
operating  in  its  case,  but  by  a  system 
of  lenses  and  reflectors  all  the  figures 
in  action  which  it  will  present  in  phot(j- 
chromo   may  be  projected  w]}o\\  large 


The  Author  Exploiting  his  Own  Works. 

white  screens  in  our  own  homes.  Scenes 
described  in  works  of  fiction  and  ro- 
mances of  adventure  will  be  imitated 
by  appropriately  dressed  figurants  and 
immediately  recorded.  We  shall  also 
have,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  daily 
phonographic  journal,  a  series  of  illus- 
trations of  the  day,  slices  of  active  life, 
so  to  speak,  fresh  cut  from  the  actual. 
We  shall  see  the  new  pieces  and  the 
actors  at  the  theatre,  as  easily  as  we 
may  already  hear  them,  in  our  own 
homes  ;  we  shall  have  the  portrait,  and, 
better  still,  the  very  play  of  counte- 
nance, of  famous  men,  criminals,  beau- 
tiful women.     It  will  not  be  art,  it  is 
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The   Romance  of  the   Future. 
(With  Kinetoscopic  Illustrations.) 

time,  but  at  least  it  will  be  life,  natural 
under  all  its  make-up,  clear,  j)recise, 
and  sometimes  even  cruel. 

"  It  is  evident,"  I  said,  in  closing  this 
too  vague  sketch  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  To-morro"w,   *'that  in  all  this  there 


will  be  sombre  featui'es  now 
unforeseen.  Just  as  oculists 
have  multij^lied  since  the 
invention  of  journalism,  so 
with  the  phonography  yet 
to  be,  the  aurists  will  begin 
to  abound.  They  will  find 
a  way  to  note  all  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  ear,  and  to 
discover  names  of  more 
new  auricular  maladies  than 
will  really  exist  ;  but  no 
23 r ogress  has  ever  been 
made  without  changing  the 
place  of  some  of  our  ills. 

"  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I 
think  that  if  books  have  a 
destiny,  that  destiny  is  on 
the  eve  of  being  accom- 
plished ;  the  printed  book 
is  about  to  disappear.  Af- 
ter us  the  last  of  books, 
gentlemen ! " 

This  after-supper  prophe- 
cy had  some  little  success 
even  among  the  most  scep- 
tical   of  my   indulgent    lis- 
teners ;  and  John  Pool  had 
the  general  a2)proval  when 
he  cried,  in  the  moment  of 
our  parting : 
"Either  the  books  must  go,  or  they 
must  swallow  us  up.     I  calculate  that, 
take  the  whole  world  over,  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  thousand  books  appear 
every  year  ;  at  an  average  of  a  thousand 
copies,  this  makes  more  than  a  hundred 
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Editorial   Roorr.s  of  the  Phonographic  Journal  of  the  Future. 
(Dictating  News  Cylinders.) 

millions  of  books,  the  majority  of  which  more  or  less  do  not  amount  to  very 

contain  only  the  wildest  extravagances  great  suffering  in  the  end ;  but  what 

or    the   most    chimerical    follies,    and  happiness  not   to  be  obliged   to   read 

propagate    onty   prejudice    and    error,  them,  and  to  be  able  at  last  to  close  our 

Our  social  condition  forces  us  to  hear  eyes  upon  the  annihilation  of  printed 

many  stupid  things  everyday.     A  few  things!" 
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Carolus  Ouran. 
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PAINTED   BY   CAROLUS   DURAN 


By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton 


I  HAVE  given  the  title  of  this  picture 
in  the  Eng-hsh  most  nearly  approach- 
ing to  the  original  that  I  could  find, 
but  it  is  always  unsatisfactory  to  a 
French  scholar  to  translate  d  by  with. 
There  are  delicacies  in  language  that  are 
indescribable  in  another  tongue.  I  can- 
not explain,  in  English,  why  I  dislike  iritli 
as  a  substitute  for  <)^  but  to  my  feeling 
it  is  awkward  and  inatlequate.  The 
•  See  Froutispiece. 


proper  French  translation  for  with  is 
not  d  but  avec,  yet  everyone  who  knows 
French  feels  instinctively  that  avec,  in 
a  title  of  this  kind  would  convey  a  dif- 
ferent idea.  Perhaps  it  would  sepa)'ate 
the  poet  more  from  the  instrument  he 
is  holding.  However  this  may  be,  the 
French  title  is  perfectly  elegant,  euj^ho- 
nious,  and,  in  itself,  musical  like  the  in- 
strument in  the  picture.  It  is  Le  Poete 
a  la  Mandoline. 
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The  picture  was  first  exhil)ite(l  in 
1894  at  the  well-known  club  in  the  Rue 
Boissy  d'Anglais,  where  a  few  works  of 
art  are  to  be  seen  some  weeks  before  the 
opening-  of  the  Salons  for  which  they 
are  intended. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  study  from  a  living 
original,  and  in  that  sense  a  portrait, 
but  as  the  title  suggests  an  ideal  con- 
ception, so  the  true  subject  of  the  pict- 
ure is  a  23oetical  reverie  aided  by  the 
two  accompaniments  of  a  little  music 
and  a  cigarette.  "  The  Poet  "  himself 
appears  to  be  a  young  man  of  a  sensi- 
tive temperament  and  a  physical  consti- 
tution which,  without  being  unhealthy, 
is  still  delicate  rather  than  robust. 

To  my  feeling  this  picture  has  a 
singular  magnetic  attraction,  compar- 
able to  that  of  a  few  thoughtful  por- 
traits by  the  old  masters,  such  as  the 
melancholy  young  man  in  the  Louvre 
which  used  to  be  attributed  to  Francia. 
And  if  ever  this  canvas  should  arrive  in 
the  national  collection,  where  it  w^ould 
be  by  no  means  out  of  place,  the  visi- 
tors in  future  ages  will  be  drawn  to  it 
by  feelings  of  sympathy  and  curiosity. 
They  will  wonder  who  this  poet  of  the 
long-j^ast  nineteenth  century  could  be, 
with  his  expression  at  once  of  mental 
lucidity  and  dreamy  idealism,  and  they 
will  regret  that  they  cannot  discover 
the  stanzas  that  he  rhymed  and  meas- 
ured with  the  help  of  his  tinkling  man- 
dolin. 

The  painter  must  have  been  in  per- 
fect symjDathy  with  his  subject,  for  his 
own  nature  is  in  reality  both  poetical 
and  musical.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
makes  rhymes,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  has  the  poetical  nature,  though  he 
happens  to  be  a  fashionable  j^ortrait- 
painter.  The  poet's  instinct  expresses 
itself  very  strongly  in  his  landscapes, 
which  are  more  numerous  than  is  gen- 
erally known,  as  in  former  years,  when 
he  exhibited  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  the 
rule  was  to  admit  only  two  pictures  by 
each  exhibitor ;  and  these  were  inevitably 
portraits,  w^hich  represented  the  more 
lucrative  side  of  the  painter's  produc- 
tiveness. Of  late  years  the  new  Society 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  allows  each  ex- 
hibitor to  group  a  number  of  pictures 
together,  so  there  is  a  place  for  the 
landscapes  also,  and  they  may  occa- 
VoL.  XVI. —28 


sionally  be  seen  in  the  minor  Salons.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  them  presently, 
and  only  mention  tliem  in  this  j)lace  for 
their  evidence  of  strong  poetic  feeling. 
As  for  the  musical  side  of  the  artist's 
nature,  it  finds  ex2)ression  in  practice 
on  the  organ  and  harmonium,  and  also 
in  occasional  outbursts  of  singing  when 
an  air  recurs  to  the  memory  and  the 
painter  has  not  time  to  go  to  one  of  the 
musical  instruments  in  his  studio. 
Even  the  cigarette  in  which  the  poet  is 
indulging  is  the  habitual  solace  of  the 
l)ainter.  In  one  respect,  however,  M. 
Carolus  Duran  differs  notably  from  the 
dreamer  with  the  maiulolin,  as  his  own 
physical  constitution  is  most  robust. 
He  is  a  practised  horseman,  has  a  high 
rej^utation,  even  in  Paris,  as  a  fencer, 
and  swims  well  enough  to  have  saved 
two  lives.* 

The  published  biographies  of  M.  Caro- 
lus Duran  are  for  the  most  part  inac- 
curate. The  following  facts  were  given 
me  by  the  artist  himself.  He  was  born 
at  Lille,  Juh'  4,  1838,  which  he  has 
since  learned  to  associate  with  the  dec- 
laration of  American  independence. 
His  parents  and  relations  were  of  the 
middle  class,  and  all  of  them  without 
the  slightest  tendency  toward  the  fine 
arts.  There  is  an  art  academy  at  Lille, 
and  in  this  school,  under  a  professor 
named  Souchon,  the  future  painter 
learned  the  first  elements  of  his  art.  In 
his  opinion,  however,  the  knowledge 
he  acquired  at  Lille  was  of  very  little 
account,  although  he  writes  himself 
in  exhibition  catalogues  as  a  pupil  of 
Souchon.  Carolus  Duran  came  to  Pa- 
ris in  the  year  1855,  and  ajDplied  himself 
to  the  study  of  painting  entirely  in  his 
own  w^ay,  not  entering  either  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  or  any  of  the  ateliers 
then  in  vogue,  but  accumulating  knowl- 
edge and  experience  as  he  could,  by 
working  from  nature  and  by  studying 
the  great  masters.  He  quitted  Paris 
for  Rome  in  the  year  18G2,  and  sj^ent 
four  years  in  Italy,  returning  to  Paris 
January  1,  1866.  This  absence  in- 
cluded a  sta}'  of  eight  months  with  the 

*  Some  people  of  the  class  usually  a  little  jealous  of  di- 
versity in  reputations  have  said  that  the  lady  saved,  in 
one  of  these  cases,  was  younsr  and  beautiful.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  she  was  an  old  woman  beginning  to  drown  in  the 
bay  of  Arcachon.  Tliis  happened  in  ISSO.  In  1SS4  the 
same  swimmer  rescued  a  friend  of  his,  a  painter,  who, 
without  him,  would  have  been  dro\\Ticd  at  Sorrento. 
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Franciscans  in  their  convent  of  Subi- 
aco.  On  Ms  return  from  Rome  he  did 
not  stay  very  long'  in  Paris,  but  left  in 
the  same  year  for  Spain,  ^vhere  he  spent 
twelve  months,  chiefly  in  studying  Ve- 
lasquez. In  18G7  he  settled  for  good  in 
Pai*is,  reserving,  however,  the  most  com- 
plete liberty  for  travelling,  which  he  en- 
joys exceedingly.  In  this  way  he  has 
revisited  Spain  and  Italy,  and  extended 
his  travels  to  Belgium,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany — that  is,  generally 
to  the  countries  where  the  finest  pictures 
are  to  be  seen. 

This  outline  at  once  conve^'S  the  im- 
pression of  an  active  and  energetic 
life,  and  this  impression  would  be 
much  deepened  if  it  were  possible 
for  us  to  see  a  complete  collection  of 
the  artist's  works.  Few^  contemporaiy 
painters  have  been  more  jDroductive, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  mention  one 
whose  art  keeps  more  steadily  up  to  its 
own  standard  of  excellence.  This  is 
recognized  in  the  artist's  rank  as  Com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

M.  Carolus  Duran  is  known  chiefly  as 
a  portrait-painter,  and  as  he  has  en- 
joyed great  popularity  he  has  followed 
the  career  of  a  fashionable  portrait- 
painter,  a  life  in  which,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  unsuccessful  artists  and 
their  friends  in  the  press,  there  is 
something  derogatoiy,  if  not,  indeed, 
absolutely  unholy.  At  the  same  time 
the  style  of  painting  adopted  by  this 
artist  is  a  style  that  does  not  by  any 
means  conceal  his  sense  of  his  own 
power.  His  work  shows  a  brilliance  in 
execution  and  a  richness  of  coloring 
which  are  quite  contrary  to  the  pref- 
erence for  dull  colors  and  the  affected- 
ly simple  handling  adopted  by  cei*tain 
artists  of  the  new  school.  On  this 
point  I  have  heard  M.  Carolus  Duran 
himself  express  an  opinion.  He  said 
that,  as  it  is  easier  to  speak  in  a  mo- 
notonous w^hisper  than  in  tlie  full  force 
of  powei'ful  elocution,  so  it  is  easier  to 
paint  in  an  abstract  manner,  with  low 
coloring,  than  to  employ  successfully  a 
palette  more  nearly  approximating  to 
the  brilliance  of  nature.  As  for  his  own 
practice,  he  can  paint  soberly  enough 
when  the  subject  requires  it,  and  at 
other  times,  when  costume  and  effect 
authorize    richness    and    splendor,    he 


gives  such  an  astonishing  eclat  to  his 
pictures  that  they  are  dangerous  to  all 
their  neighbors.  As  examples  of  so- 
briety (far  removed  from  dulness)  I 
may  mention  the  full-length  portrait  of 
a  lady  taking  off  her  glove  and  wear- 
ing a  black  dress.  This  is  now  in  the 
Luxembourg.  Another  quiet  but  en- 
gaging i^icture  is  the  portrait  of  an 
EngHsh  lady,  weaiing  a  black  hat  and 
a  black  dress,  and  seated  in  a  very  sim- 
ple arm-chair.  This  was  exhibited  in 
1885.  The  portrait  of  M.  Rene  BiUotte 
(1891)  is  in  evening  dress,  which  leaves 
no  room  for  anything  but  a  study  of 
black  and  white.  Others,  like  the  Baron 
O.  (1891),  are  in  the  grays  and  browns 
of  ordinaiy  morning  costume.  It  is, 
of  course,  chiefly  in  the  splendor  of 
feminine  attire  that  a  portrait-painter 
finds  opportunities  for  disi^laying  color 
and  texture,  and  here  ]\L  Carolus 
Duran  makes  the  most  of  the  occasion. 
However,  the  artist  he  holds  in  highest 
esteem  is  Velasquez,  one  of  the  gravest 
of  all  portrait-painters. 

The  element  of  character  in  Caro- 
lus Duran's  portraits  will,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  their  principal  attraction  for 
posterity.  His  "  Gounod,"  exhibited  in 
1891,  will  be  valued  as  long  as  Gounod's 
music  lasts.  Other  pictui'es,  of  people 
unknown  to  fame,  have  the  attraction  of 
something  unfathomable  in  their  nat- 
ure— a  mystery  that  attracts  the  artist, 
and  which  he  makes  us  also  feel.  He 
has  veiy  much  of  the  observant  instinct 
of  the  novelist,  and  thinks  about  the 
minds  of  his  models.  ''  What  an  enig- 
matic face  it  is !  "  he  said  of  a  young 
girl.  "Does  she  not  look  like  a  Sphinx 
waiting  for  her  CEdipus  ?  "  Another 
girl-portrait,  that  of  the  artist's  daugh- 
ter, exhibited  in  1888,  does  not  suggest 
any  danger,  but  hints  at  hveliness  and 
humor  which,  for  the  present,  are  sub- 
dued by  the  necessities  of  the  pose. 

Carolus  Duran  has  painted  several 
religious  pictures,  as,  for  examjjle,  "The 
Entombment  "  (1883),  and  a  very  recent 
picture  rejDreseutiug  the  cataclysm  at 
the  close  of  the  Cinicifixion,  which  dif- 
fers from  most  j^ictures  of  the  same 
event  in  placing  the  crucified  figure  at 
one  side  of  the  comi)osition,  the  real 
subject  being  the  lurid  landscaj^e  and 
the    iTish    of   the   appalled    si^ectators. 
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This  may  be  repeated  sometime  on  a 
larger  scale,  as  it  needs  size  for  its  full 
impressiveness  as  well  as  for  the  stud}' 
of  individual  character  in  the  multitude 
of  faces. 

I  have  said  that  Carolus  Duran  has 
been  a  dilijL^ent  student  of  the  great 
masters.  As  such,  he  would  be  natur- 
ally led  to  make  experiments  in  what 
may  be  called  the  Pagan  department  of 
the  art  of  painting,  a  department  in 
which  tliere  is  less  sublimity  than  in 
the  Christian,  and  less  intellectual  in- 
terest than  in  portraiture,  but  which 
excels  them  both  as  a  school  for  the 
study  of  corporeal  beauty  and  grace. 
Perhaps  the  most  imj3ortant  of  the  ar- 
tist's works  in  this  kind  is  his  large 
picture  of  Bacchus  and  his  following 
(1889).  The  god  is  seated  on  a  chariot 
drawn  by  brown  -  skinned,  muscular 
men,  and  accompanied  by  a  joyous 
crowd  of  revellers  on  foot,  of  both 
sexes,  scantily  clothed  and  careless  of 
everything  but  pleasure.  The  beauty 
of  this  picture  was  considerably  en- 
hanced by  a  charming  landscape  back- 
ground taken  evidently  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Other  pictures 
essentially  of  the  same  class,  though  of 
single  figures,  are  the  "  Danae  "  (1891), 
and  the  "Andromeda"  (1887). 

M.  Carolus  Duran  has  the  landscape 
instinct  to  a  degree  that  is  very  rare 
among  figure-painters.  I  knew  from 
his  landscapes  that  he  must  have  an  in- 
tense delight  in  nature,  and  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  from  his  own  lips 
that  the  temptation  to  paint  studies 
out-of-doors  was  so  strong  as  to  be 
almost  irresistible.  He  said  that  he 
felt  this  temptation  most  strongly,  per- 
haps, when  attracted  by  the  transient 
beauties  of  the  sky.  There  is  a  very 
fine  sunset  sky  by  him  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  another,  of  a  rich,  red  af- 
terglow in  the  south  of  France  (near 
Pre  jus),  will  have  been  exhibited  when 
this  article  is  in  print.  He  is  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
and  paints  it,  not  only  under  solemn 
effects,  but  in  the  full  larightness  of  its 
own  glorious  sunshine.  A  good  proof 
of   the    genuineness   of   Duran's   land- 


scaj^e  instinct  is  that  he  drx-s  not  feel  it 
to  be  a  necessity  to  introduce  figures, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  this  cannot 
be  from  any  inability  to  paint  them. 

Like  all  brilliant  men,  Carolus  Du- 
ran has  his  detractors.  They  say  he  is 
vain,  and  only  a  popular  artist,  not  a 
great  one,  and  that  he  likes  to  come 
first  in  everything.  A  stoiy  is  told  of 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  who  is  also,  not- 
withstanding advancing  years,  a  re- 
markable example  of  activity.  It  is 
said  that  Puvis,  being  with  other  artists 
at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  ran  up  two  steps  at 
a  time  to  see  how  the  preparations  for 
a  banquet  were  getting  on,  wlien  Caro- 
lus Duran  eagerly  followed  him,  tak- 
ing three  steps  instead  of  two,  and  ar- 
riving first  at  the  top.  The  tale  may 
be  mythical,  but  it  has  a  meaning.  In 
any  case  its  currency  shows  the  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  painter's  bodily 
activity  and  his  eager  ambition.  As 
for  the  distinction  between  populaiity 
and  gi-eatness,  it  is  one  veiy  difficult  to 
detennine  during  an  artist's  lifetime. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  tliere 
is  a  strong  business  element  in  the 
life  of  a  professional  portrait-painter, 
who  has  frequently  to  make  the  most 
of  a  poor  subject  which  affords  neither 
intellectual  nor  artistic  interest.  Some 
men  are  superficial  at  times  and  pro- 
found at  others  ;  Matthew  Arnold  was 
one  of  these.  In  a  rich  nature  like 
that  of  Carolus  Duran,  full  of  energy 
and  animation,  and  occupied  with  a 
very  worldly  profession,  there  may  be  a 
good  deal,  both  in  life  and  work,  that  is 
merely  on  the  surface  ;  but  there  may 
also  be  depths  of  sentiment  and  powers 
of  imagination  of  which  the  j^ublic 
takes  little  account.  In  the  case  of  this 
famous  painter  eveiything  he  does  is  a 
proof  of  consummate  manual  skill  and 
artistic  accomplishment,  but  if  I  wanted 
to  produce  evidence  of  profounder  qual- 
ities, I  should  point  to  a  few  lonely 
and  solemn  landscapes,  and  to  three  or 
four  faces  not  easily  forgotten,  such  as 
that  of  the  girl  who  looks  like  the 
Sphinx  waiting  for  QEdipus,  or  "Le 
Poete  a  la  Mandoline." 
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XLvm 

ST.  valentine's  :  morning 

^^C^^^  NE  morning,  more 
^  \^  than  six  weeks  after 
New  Year's  eve,  Gar- 
net's carriaoe  wheels 
dripped  water  and 
mud  as  his  good 
horses  drao-ofed  them 
slowly  into  the  bor- 
ders of  Suez.  The  soft,  moist  winds 
of  February  were  ruffling  the  turbid 
waters  of  Turkey  Creek  and  the  swol- 
len flood  of  the  Swanee.  A  hint  of 
new  green  brightened  every  road-side, 
willows  were  full  of  yellow  light,  and  a 
pink  and  purple  flush  answered  from 
woods  to  fence-row,  from  fence-row  to 
woods,  across  and  across  the  three  coun- 
ties. 

"  This  pike's  hardly  a  pike  at  all  since 
the  railroad's  started,"  said  the  Major, 
more  to  himself  than  to  Barbara  and 
Johanna  ;  for  these  were  the  two  rear 
occupants  of  the  carriage. 

"  Barb,  I  got  a  letter  from  Fair  last 
night.     You  did  too,  didn't  vou  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  He'll  be  here  next  week.  He  says 
he  can't  stop  with  us  this  time." 

Barbara  was  silent,  and  felt,  without 
seeing,  the  shy,  care-taking  glance  of 
her  maid.  Garnet  spoke  again,  in  the 
guarded  tone  she  knew  so  well. 

"I  reckon  you  understand  he's  only 
coming  to  see  if  he'll  take  stock  in  this 
land  company  we're  getting  up,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Does  he  know  you're  going  to  spend 
these  two  weeks  at  Halliday's  before 
you  all  go  North  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  does." 

The  questioner  turned  enough  to 
make  a  show  of  frowning  solicitude. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  you  this  morn- 
ing ?  sad  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
home,  or" — he  tried  to  smile — ''  does  it 
hurt  your  throat  to  talk  ?  " 


"  No,  sir,  there's  nothing  the  matter  " 
— the  speaker  smiled  meditatively — "  we 
onlv  don't  hit  on  a  subject  of  interest 
to  both." 

The  father  faced  to  front  again  and 
urged  the  horses  with  austere  impa- 
tience. He  even  raised  the  whip,  but 
let  it  drooj^.  Then  he  turned  sharj^ly 
and  drew  his  daughter's  glance.  ''  Is 
Fair  going  to  stay  with  John  March  ?  " 

They  sat  gaze  to  gaze  while  their 
common  blood  surged  up  to  his  brows 
and  more  gradually  suffused  her  face. 
AVithout  the  stir  of  an  eyelash  she  let 
her  lij^s  j)art  enough  to  murmur,  "Yes." 

Before  her  word  was  finished  Gar- 
net's retort  was  bursting  from  him, 
"  Thanks   to    you,    you   intermeddling 

"     He  was  cut  short  by  the  lurch  of 

the  carriage  into  a  hole.  It  flounced 
him  into  the  seat  from  which  he  had 
half  started  and  faced  him  to  the  horses. 
With  a  smothered  imprecation  he  rose 
and  laid  on  the  whip.  They  plunged, 
the  carriage  sprang  from  the  hole  and 
ploughed  the  mire,  and  Garnet  sat  down 
and  drove  into  the  town's  main  avenue, 
bespattered  with  mud  from  head  to 
waist. 

Near  the  gate  of  the  Academy  grounds 
stood  Parson  Toml)s  talking  to  a  youth 
in  Rosemont  uniform.  The  student 
passed  on,  and  the  pastor,  with  an  elat- 
ed face,  waved  a  hand  airily  to  Garnet. 
Garnet  stopped  and  the  Parson  came 
close. 

"  Brother  Tombs,  howdy  ?  " 

"Why,  howdy-do.  Brother  Garaet? — 
Miss  Barb!  —  Johanna."  He  pointed 
covertly  at  the  departing  youth  and 
murmured  to  Garnet,  "  He'll  make  ow 
fa'teenth  convert  since  New  Year's.  And 
still  there  is  room  !"  His  manner 
changed — "Well,  brother,  I've  been  a- 
hearin'  about  Johnnie  March's  an'  yo'- 
all's  Ian'  boom,  but  " — the  good  man 
crijjorled — "I  never  see  a  case  o'  measles 
break  out  finer  than  the  Ian'  business  is 
broke  out  on  you  ! — And  you  don't  seem 
to  mind  it  no  mo'n  —  Look  here  !  air 
you  a  miracle  o'  grace,  aw  what  air  you  ?  " 
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"  Why,  notljing,  Brother  Tombs, 
nothiii*^' !  Nothing  but  an  old  soldier 
who's  learned  that  serenity's  always 
best." 

The  Parson  turned  to  Barbara  and 
cast  a  doting  snjile  side  wise  upon  the 
old  soldier.  But  Garnet  set  his  face 
against  fiatterv  and  changed  the  subject. 

"  Brother  Tombs,  speaking  of  John 
March,  you  know  how  risky  it  is  for 
anybody — unless  it's  you — to  say  any- 
thing to  him.  Oh,  I  dare  say  he's 
changed,  but  when  he  hasn't  been  con- 
verted two  mouths  nor  a  member  of  the 
church  three  weeks,  we  mustn't  expect 
him  to  have  the  virtues  of  an  old  Chris- 
tian." 

"  He's  changed  mo'n  I'm  at  libbety  to 
tell  you.  Brother  Garnet.  He's  re- 
nounced dancing." 

"  Yes? — Indeed  !  He's  quit  dancing. 
But  still  he  carries  two  revolvers." 

"AVhy,  Brother  John  Wesley,  I  — 
that's  so.  I've  sj^oke  to  John  about 
that,  but — the  fact  is " 

Garnet  smiled.  "His  life  is  in  con- 
stant danger  —  that's  my  very  point. 
The  bad  weather  has  protected  him  thus 
far,  but  if  it  should  last  five  years  with- 
out a  break,  still  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  as  soon  as  it  fairs  off " 

''Uv  co'se  !  Enos's  kinfolks  '11  be 
layin'  faw  him  behind  some  bush  aw 
sett'n'  fire  to  his  house  ;  an'  so  what 
shall  he  do,  Brother  John  Wesley,  if  we 
say  he " 

"Oh,  let  him  shoot  a  yahoo  or  two  if 
he  must,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  tell 
him  he's  committing  a  criminal  folly  in 
asking  that  young  Yankee,  Mr.  Fair,  to 
stop  w^ith  him  at  Widewood  wdjen  he 
comes  here  next  week  !  " 

"  Why,  Brother  Garnet  !  Why,  sup- 
posin'  that  young  stranger  should  get 
shot  !  " 

"  Yes,  or  if  he  should  no  more  than 
see  March  shot  or  shot  at  !  Think  what 
an  impression  he'd  carry  back  North 
with  him  !  It's  an  outrage  on  our  whole 
people,  sir,  and  God  knows  ! — I  speak 
reverently,  my  dear  brother — we've  suf- 
fered enough  of  that  sort  of  slander  !  I'd 
tell  him,  myself,  but — this  must  be  be- 
tween us,  of  course "' 

"Why,  of  co'se.  Brother  Garnet," 
murmured  the  Pastor  and  bent  one  ear. 

"  It's  a  pure  piece  of  selfish  business 


rivalry  on  John's  part  toward  nje.  He's 
asked  Fair  to  his  house  simply  to  keep 
him  away  from  Itosenumt." 

"  Why,  Brother  Garnet !  Rosemont's 
right  where  he'd  ought  to  go  to  !  " 

"In  John's  own  interest !"  said  Gar- 
net. 

"In  John's  —  you're  light,  my  broth- 
er !     I'm  supi)rised  he  don't  see  it  so  !  " 

"  O — I'm  not.  He's  a  terribly  over- 
rated chap.  Brother  Tondjs.  Fact  is — 
I  say  it  in  the  sincerest  fiiendship  for 
him — John's  got  no  real  talents  and  not 
much  good  sense  — though  one  or  two 
of  his  most  meddlesome  friends  have 
still  less."  The  Major  began  to  gather 
up  the  reins.     The  Parson  stepped  back. 

"  Well,  I'll  try  to  see  him.  Brother 
Garnet.  I  met  him  yeste'daj'  —  Look 
here  !  I  reckon  that  young  man's  not 
goin'  to  stop  with  him  after  all.  He 
told  me  yeste'day  he  was  going  to  put 
a  friend  into  Swanee  Hotel  because  Sis- 
teh  March  felt  too  feel)le,  aw  fearful,  aw 
somethin',  an'  he  felt  bound  to  stand  his 
exjjenses." 

"  And  so  he " — the  Major  paused 
pleasantly.  "  How  much  did  you  lend 
him  ?  " 

"Aw!  Brother  Garnet,  I  didn't  mean 
you  to  know  that  !  He's  had  to  put 
shuttehs  on  his  sitt'n'-room  windows, 
too,  you  know,  to  quiet  Sisteh  March's 
ve'y  natu'l  fears.  I  only  promised  to 
lend  him  a  small  amount  if  he  should 
need  it." 

"  O  he'll  need  it,"  said  the  Major,  and 
included  Barbara  in  his  broad  smile. 
She  smiled  too,  though  much  more 
quietly.  "  Still,"  he  added  gravely,  "  I 
hope  you'll  let  him  have  it,  and  if  he 
doesn't  return  it  to  you  I  will  ;  I  loved 
his  father.  John  should  have  come  to 
me,  Brother  Tombs,  as  he's  always 
done.  I'm  saying  this  to  you  privately, 
you  know.  I'U  consider  the  loan  prac- 
tically made  to  me,  for  we  simply  can't 
let  Mr.  Fair  go  to  Widewood,  even  if 
John  puts  shutters  on  all  his  windows." 

Again  the  speaker  lifted  the  reins  and 
the  Parson  drew  back  with  a  bow  to 
Barbara,  when  Johanna  spoke  and  the 
whole  group  stared  after  two  town  ward- 
bound  horsemen. 

"  Those  are  mountain  people,  right 
now,"  said  the  Parson. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Garnet,  "  but  they're 
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no  kin  to  Euos."     He  moved  on  to  Hal- 
liday's  gate. 

It  was  the  fourteenth  of  the  month. 
The  Major  stayed  in  town  for  the  even- 
ing mail  and  drove  home  after  dai'k, 
alone,  but  complacent,  almost  jovial. 
He  had  got  three  valentines. 


XLIX 

ST.   valen'tine's  :  etexing 

At  Widewood  that  same  hour  there 
was  deep  silence.  Since  the  first  of  the 
year  the  only  hands  left  on  the  place 
were  a  decrepit  old  negro  and  wife, 
whom  even  he  pronounced  ''wuthless," 
quartered  beyond  the  stable-yai'ds  far- 
ther fence.  For  some  days  this  "  lady  " 
had  been  Widewood's  only  cook,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  March's  sei*vant, 
having  a  few  nights  before  seen  a  man 
prowling  about  the  place,  had  left  in 
such  a  panic  as  almost  to  forget  her 
wages,  and  quite  omitting  to  leave  be- 
hind her  several  articles  of  the  Wide- 
wood  washing. 

Within  the  house  John  March  sat 
reading  newspapers.  His  healthy  legs 
were  crossed  toward  the  fiickering 
hearth,  and  his  strong  shoulders  touched 
the  centre-table  lamp.  The  new  batten 
shuttei*s  excluded  the  beautiful  outer 
nisrht.  His  mother,  to  whom  the  mail 
had  brought  nothing,  was  sitting  in 
deep  shadow,  her  limp  form  and  her 
regular  supply  of  disapproving  ques- 
tions alike  exhausted.  Her  slender 
elbow  shpped  now  and  then  fi*om  the 
arm  of  her  rocking-chair,  and  uncon- 
scious gleams  of  incredulity  and  shades 
of  grief  still  alternated  across  her  face 
with  every  wrinkling  eftbrt  of  her  brows 
to  hold  up  her  eyelids. 

John  was  not  so  absorbed  as  he 
seemed.  He  felt  both  the  silence  and 
the  closed  shutters  di-eaiily,  and  was 
not  e.^pecially  cheered  by  the  following 
irrelevant  query  in  the  paragraph  be- 
fore him  : 

"  Who — liaving  rf^stored  the  .«ight  of  his 
jailors  blind  daughter  and  converted  lier 
fatlier  from  idolatry  —  was  ou  this  day  be- 
headed ?  " 

Yet  here  was  a  chance  to  be  pleasant 
at  the  expense  of  a  man  quite  too  dead 
to  mind. 


"  Mother,"  he  began,  so  abruptly  that 
Mrs.  March  started  with  a  violent  shud- 
der, '*  this  is  February  fourteenth.  Did 
any  ancient  pei*son  of  your  acquaintance 
lose  his  head  to-day  ? "  He  turned  a 
facetious  glance  that  changed  in  an  in- 
stant to  surprise.  His  mother  had 
straightened  up  with  bitter  indignation, 
but  she  softened  to  an  agony  of  re- 
proach as  she  cried  : 

"John  I" 

''  Why,  mother,  what  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  John  !  John  I  '  She  gazed  at 
him  tearfully.  "  Is  this  what  you've 
joined  the  church  for?    To  cloak  such 


"My  dear  mother  I"  cried  the  son, 
starting  half  from  his  chair.  She 
flinched  as  if  he  had  tkrown  an  andiron, 
but  brought  her  eyes  quickly  back  when 
he  began  to  add,  ''I've  got  nothing  to 
cloak  but  my  own  fool  miseries.  I  was 
simply  tiwing  to  joke  away  the  dismals  ! 
Why,  mother" — he  smiled  persuasively 
— "  if  you  only  knew  what  a  hard  job  it 
is."  But  the  ludicrousness  of  her  mis- 
construction took  him  off  his  guard,  and 
in  spite  of  his  grimmest  endeavor  to 
prevent  it,  his  smile  increased  and  he 
stopped  to  keep  from  laughing. 

!Mrs.  ^larch  rose,  eloquent  with  un- 
spoken resentment,  and  started  from 
the  room.  At  the  door  she  cast  back 
the  blush  of  a  martyr's  forgiveness,  and 
the  next  instant  was  in  her  sou's  big 
right  arm.  His  words  were  broken 
"srith  laughter. 

-My  dear,  pretty  httle  mother  \  "  She 
strugjrled  alarmedlv,  but  he  held  her 
fast.  "  WTiy,  I  know  the  day  is  nothing 
to  you,  dear,  less  than  nothing  I  "  His 
voice  grew  tender  and  his  eyes  kind. 
"  I  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  your 
own  and  only  valentine.  Ain't  I  ?  Be- 
cause you're  mine  now,  you  know,  since 
I've  turned  over  this  new  leaf." 

The  mother  averted  her  face.  "  O 
my  son,  I'm  so  unused  to  loving  words, 
they  only  frighten  me." 

But  John  spoke  on  with  deepening 
emotion.  **  Yes,  mother,  I'm  going  to 
trv  to  be  vour  vj\lentine.  and  voure  only, 
as  I've  never  been  or  thought  of  being 
in  aU  my  life  before.  I'm  going  to  try 
my  very  best  I  You'll  help  me,  won't 
you,  little  valentine  mother?" 

She  lifted  a  glance  of  mournful  deri- 
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Bion.  "  Valentine  me  no  \alentines. 
You  but  increase  my  heart  -  loneli- 
ness. Ah  !  my  self-deluded  boy,  your 
fickle  pledges  only  mean,  to  my  sad  ex- 
perience, that  you  have  made  your  own 
will  everything  and  my  wish  notbintr. 
Valentine  me  no  valentines,  let  me  go." 

The  young  man  turned  abruptly  and 
strode  hiu:k  to  his  newspapers.  But 
he  was  too  full  of  bitterness  to  read. 
He  heard  his  mother's  soft  progress 
up-stairs  and  her  slow  step  in  the  nn- 
lighted  room  overhead.  It  ceased.  She 
must  have  sat  down  in  the  dark.  A  few 
moments  passed.  Then  it  sounded 
again,  but  so  strange  and  hurried  that 
he  started  up,  and  as  he  did  so  the  cry 
came,  frantic  with  alarm,  from  the  upper 
hall  and  then  from  the  head  of  the 
stairs  : 

"  John  !  John  !  " 

He  was  already  bounding  up  the  stair- 
case. Mrs.  March  stood  on  the  land- 
ing, pale  and  trembling.  "  A  man  ! "  she 
cried,  "  with  a  gun !  I  saw  him  down 
in  the  moonlight  under  my  window  !  I 
saw  him  !  he's  got  a  gun  !  " 

She  was  deaf  and  bhnd  to  her  son's 
beseechings  to  be  quiet.  He  caught  her 
hands  in  his  ;  they  were  icy.  He  led 
her  by  gentle  force  down-stairs  and  back 
to  her  sitting-room  seat. 

"  Why,  that's  all  right,  mother ;  that's 
what  you  made  me  put  the  shutters  on 
down  here  for.  If  you'd  just  come  and 
told  me  quietly,  w^hy,  I  might  a'  got  him 
from  3"oiii'  window.    Did  you  see  him?  ' 

"I  don't  know,"  she  moaned.  "He 
had  a  gun.     I  saw  one  end  of  it." 

"  Are  3'ou  sure  it  was  a  gun  ?  Which 
end  did  you  see,  the  butt  or  the  muz- 
zle?" 

Mrs.  March  only  gasped.  She  was 
too  refined  a  woman  to  mention  either 
end  of  a  gun  by  name.  "  I  saw — the — 
front  end." 

"  He  didn't  aim  it  at  you,  or  at  anv- 
thing,  did  he  ?  " 

"  No— 3'es  -  he  aimed  it  — side  wise." 

"  Sideways  !  Now%  mother,  there  I 
draw  the  line  !  No  man  shall  come 
around  here  aiming  his  gun  sidew^ays  : 
endangering  the  throngs  of  casual  by- 
standers !  " 

"  Ah  !  John,  is  this  the  time  to  make 
your  captive  and  beleaguered  mother 
the  victim  of  ribald  jests  ?  " 


"  My  dear  mother,  no  !  it's  a  time  to 
go  to  bed.  If  that  fellow's  still  nos- 
ing 'round  here  with  his  gun  ainied 
sideways  he's  protection  enough !  But 
seiiously,  mother,  whatever  you  mean 
by  being  embargoed  and  blockaded " 

"  I  did  not  say  embargoed  and  block- 
aded ! " 

"  Why,  my  dear  mother,  those  were 
your  very  words  !  " 

"  They  were  not !     They  were  not  my 

words  !     And  yet,  alas  !  how  truly " 

She  turned  and  wept. 

"  O  Lord  !  mother " 

"My  son,  you've  broken  the  second 
commandment ! " 

"  It  was  already  broke  !  O  for  heav- 
en's sake,  mother,  don't  cave  in  in  this 
hysterical  way  ! " 

The  weeper  whisked  round  with  a  face 
of  wild  beseeching.  "  O,  my  son,  call 
me  anything  but  that !  Call  me  weak 
and  credulous,  too  easily  led  and  misled ! 
Call  me  too  poetical  and  confiding  !  I 
know  I'm  more  lonely  than  I  dare  teU 
my  own  son  !  But  I'm  not — Oho !  I'm 
not  hysterical !  "  she  sobbed. 

So  it  continued  for  an  hour.  Then 
the  lamp  gave  out  and  they  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  John  drove  his 
mother  to  Suez  for  a  visit  of  several  days 
among  her  relatives,  and  rode  on  into 
Blackland  to  see  if  he  could  find  "  a  girl " 
for  W^idewood.  He  spent  three  days 
and  two  nights  at  these  tasks,  stopping 
while  in  Blackland  with  — whom  would 
you  suppose  ?  Proudfit,  for  all  the 
world  !  He  took  an  emphatic  liking  to 
the  not  too  brainy  colonel,  and  a  new 
disrelish  to  his  almost  too  sparkling 
wife. 

As,  at  sunset  of  the  third  day,  he  again 
drew  near  Suez  and  checked  his  muddy 
horse's  gallop  at  Swanee  River  Bridge, 
his  heart  leaped  into  his  throat.  He 
hurriedly  raised  his  hat,  but  not  to  the 
transcendent  beauties  of  the  charming 
scene,  unless  these  were  Fannie  HaUi- 
day  and  Barbara  Garnet. 


A    LITTLE    VOYAGE    OF    DISCOVERIES 

For  two  girls  out  on  a  quiet  stroll, 
their  arms  about  each  other  and  their 
words  murmurous,  not  any  border  of 
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Suez  was  quite  so  allui-incr  as  the  woods 
and  waters  seen  from  the  parapet  of  this 
fine  old  stone  bridge. 

The  main  road  from  Blackland  crossed 
here.  As  it  reached  the  Suez  side  it 
made  a  strong  angle  under  the  town's 
leafy  bluffs  and  their  two  or  three  clam- 
bering by-streets,  and  ran  down  the 
rocky  margin  of  the  stream  to  the  new 
railway  station  and  the  old  steamboat 
landing  half  a  mile  below.  The  bridge 
was  entirely  of  inigged  gray  limestone, 
and  spanned  the  river's  channel  and 
willow-covered  sand-bars  in  seven  high, 
rude  arches.  One  Christmas  dawn  dur- 
ing the  war  a  retreating  enemy,  making 
ready  to  blow  up  the  structure,  were  a 
moment  too  slow,  and  excej^t  for  the 
scars  of  a  few  timely  shells  droj^ped  into 
their  rearguard,  it  had  come  through 
those  times  unscathed.  For,  just  below 
it,  passable  except  in  high  water,  and 
preferable  to  it  most  of  the  year,  was  a 
broad  gravelly  ford.  Beyond  the  bridge, 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  town,  the  road 
cuiwed  out  of  view  between  woods  on 
the  right  and  meadows  on  the  left.  A 
short  way  up  the  river  the  waters  came 
dimpling,  green  and  blue  in  August, 
but  yellow  and  swirling  now,  around 
the  long,  bare  foot  of  a  wooded  island, 
that  lay  forever  asleep  in  midstream, 
overiim  and  built  upon  by  the  winged 
Liliputians  of  the  shores  and  fields. 

The  way  down  to  this  spot  from  the 
Halliday  cottage  was  a  grassy  street 
overarched  with  low -bi'an chin g  ever- 
green oaks,  and  so  terraced  that  the 
trees  at  times  robbed  the  view  of  even  a 
middle  distance.  It  was  by  this  way 
that  Fannie  and  Barbara  had  reached 
the  bridge.  A  single  incident  of  their 
walk  we  mention,  tliough  with  diffidence 
for  the  slightness  of  its  value.  Starting 
from  Fannie's  gate  with  arms  ent\N'ined, 
the  two  friends  had  soon  been  obliged 
to  part,  and  with  gathered  skiris  to  pick 
dainty  zigzags  where,  now  and  then, 
the  way  was  wet.  The  spirit  of  spring 
was  in  the  lightness  of  their  drapei'ies' 
texture  and  dyes,  and  only  a  woman's 
eye  would  have  noticed  that  Barbara 
was  in  mourning.  Their  broken  talk 
was  mainly  on  a  plan  for  the  celebra- 
tion, on  the  twenty-second,  not  of  any 
great  and  exceptionally  truthful  patriots 
birthday  —  Captains  Champion  and  Shot- 


well  were  seeing  to  that — but  of  Parson 
Tombs's  and  his  wife's  golden  wed- 
ding.^ 

"  No,"  said  Fannie,  "  another  com- 
mittee has  charge  of  the  decorations." 

'•Who's  on  it?  "asked  Barbara,  fol- 
lovring  behind. 

Fannie  did  not  need  to  mention  Miss 
Mary  Salter's  name  ;  she  only  faced 
about,  turned  her  toes  in,  clasped  her 
hands  downward,  and  gazed  rapturously 
into  heaven. 

Barbara  halted,  arched  one  eyebrow, 
and  from  the  other  side  of  her  face 
beamed  upon  Fannie  the  younger 
pastor's  well-known  smile  of  devouring 
benevolence.  The  next  moment,  red 
with  confusion,  they  were  greeting  that 
smile's  author  and  owner.  But  it  broke 
out  on  his  own  face,  and  they  recovered 
their  ease. 

"  Yes,"  he  admitted,  '*  it  is  a  fine  day. 
I  was  goino^  to  see  Miss  Marv,  who 
is " 

"  Sick  ?  "  asked  Fannie,  with  a  pre- 
tence of  consternation. 

"  O  no,  not  sick,  but  you  know.  Miss 
Barbara,  she  and  I  are " 

"  Yes,"  said  Barbara,  with  her  most 
steadfast  eye  and  dreamiest  smile,  "I 
didn't  know  till  — "  she  cleared  her 
throat  at  short  intervals — "  till  Fannie 
told  me,  just  this — hmm  I — afternoon. 
I'm  ever  so  glad."  Her  voice  was  as 
tender  as  her  throat. 

'*  ^^^lv,  what's  ]\Iiss  Fannie  gone  and 
told  you  ?  "  He  beamed  as  though  joy 
would  break  forth  either  in  a  halo  from 
the  back  of  his  head  or  in  a  war-whoop 
from  the  front. 

"01  only  that  you  and  Miss  Mary 
are — hmm  I — engaged '' 

"  Barb  I — O  excuse  me  I  I  thought 
you  had  finished." 

"Enf]faofed,"  resumed  Barbai*a,  ''  hmm 
— as  a  special  committee ' 

"  Why,  yass,  we  are,  on  decorations. 
That's  why  I'm  going  to  see  her  now." 

'"  Is  that  so  ?  "  said  Fannie,  with  inno- 
cent surprise. 

"  Y'ass,  for,  you  know,  we're — ahem  !  " 
— be  knit  his  fingers,  balanced  on  his 
toes,  and  gave  his  most  unilateral  and 
altruistic  smile — "we're  just  us  two, 
with  no  one  to  assist  or  advise  us." 
Fannie  looked  at  Barbara  and  Barbara 
coughed. 
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"  Now,  Barb  !  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  get 
those  troches  for  you !  Now  here  you 
are 

The  minister  urgently  offered  his, 
which  were  dark  in  color  and  threaten- 
ing in  odor.  Barbara  took  one,  put  it 
into  her  mouth  and  gazed  on  Fannie, 
who  asked,  suppressing  a  tremor  of 
voice — 

"  Is  it  nice  ?  " 

But  by  the  time  she  spoke  Barbara 
was  saying  a  hasty  good-by  to  the 
happy  giver,  and  presently  the  two  girls 
were  farther  down  the  bluff  and  alone. 
Fannie  was  in  tears  of  laughter  and 
Barbara  was  putting  the  troche  care- 
fully under  a  wayside  stone,  and,  in  ne- 
gro talk,  bidding  it  stay  there,  where  she 
wouldn't  have  to  divide  it  with  anybody, 
till  she  could  come  back  alone  and  get 
it.  This  done,  the  two  twined  arms 
again  and  tripped  away,  singing  softly 
in  time  to  their  feet  and  in  the  voices  of 
the  Committee  on  Decorations — 

*'  Little  deeds  of  kindness,  little  words  of  love, 
Make  this  earth  an  Eden,"  etc. 

When  John  March  saw  them  they 
were  standing  abreast  the  bridge's  par- 
apet, the  evening  air  stirring  their  gar- 
ments, watching  the  stern  -  wheeler, 
Launcelot  Halliday,  back  out  from  the 
landing  below^  into  the  fretting  current 
for  a  trip  down  stream.  John  had  al- 
ways approved  this  companionship  ;  it 
had  tended  to  sustain  his  old  illusion 
that  Fannie's  extra  years  need  not  count 
between  her  and  him.  But  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  together  now  was  but  a 
flash  and  was  gone,  for  something  else 
than  extra  years  was  counting,  which 
had  never  counted  before.  He  had 
turned  over  a  new  leaf,  as  he  said.  On 
it  he  had  subscribed  with  docile  alac- 
rity to  every  ancient  grotesqueness  in 
Parson  Tombs's  science  of  God,  sin, 
and  pardon  ;  and  then  had  stamped 
Fannie's  picture  there,  fondly  expecting 
to  retain  it  by  the  very  simple  trick  of 
garlanding  it  round  with  the  irrefragable 
proposition  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law  !  But  not  many  days  had  the 
leaf  been  turned  when  a  new  and  bet- 
ter conscience  awoke  one  morning  to 
find  shining  there,  still  wet  from  God's 
own  pen,  the  corollary  that  only  a  whole 


sphere  of  love  can  fulfil  the  law's  broad 
circumference. 

As  Fannie  and  Barbara  made  their 
bow  and  moved  to  pass  on  he  hurriedly 
raised  his  hat  and  his  good  horse 
dropped  into  a  swift,  suj^ple  walk.  The 
bridle  hand  started  as  if  to  draw  in,  but 
almost  at  the  same  instant  the  animal 
sprang  again  into  a  gait  which  showed 
the  spur  had  touched  her,  and  was 
quickly  out  of  hearing. 

"  Barb,"  murmured  Fannie,  "  I  know 
what  you're  thinking.  You're  thinking 
he's  improving." 

"Yes,  only " 

"  Only  you  think  he'd  have  stopped  if 
he'd  had  seen  us  sooner.  Why  can't 
you  think  maj^be  he  wouldn't  ?  But 
you're  not  to  blame  ;  you  simply  have  a 
young  girl's  natural  contempt  for  a  boy's 
love.  Well,  a  boy's  love  is  silly ;  but 
when  you  see  the  constant  kind,  like 
John's,  as  sure  as  you  live  there  are  not 
many  things  entitled  to  higher  respect. 

0  Barb  !  I've  never  felt  quite  so  honored 
by  any  other  love  that  man  ever  offered 
me.  He'll  get  over  it,  completely.  I 
believe  it's  dying  now,  though  it's  dy- 
ing hard.  But  the  next  time  he  loves, 
the  girl  who  treats  his  love  lightly — 
Let's  go  down  in  these  woods  and  look 
for  hepaticas.  John  can't  bring  them  to 
me  any  more  and  Jeff-Jack  never  did. 
He  sends  candy.  There's  homage  in 
a  wild  flower,  Barb  ;   but  candy,    oh — 

1  don't  know — it  makes  me  ashamed." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  him  so?  " 

Fannie  leaned  close  and  whispered, 
"I'm  afraid." 

"  Why,  he  gave  me  wild  flowers, 
once." 

"When?  Who?"  The  black  eyes 
flashed.  "  When  did  he  ever  give  you 
flowers?" 

"When  I  was  five  years  old."  They 
turned  down  a  short  descent  into  the 
woods. 

Fannie  smiled  pensively.  "  Barb,  did 
you  notice  that  John " 

"  Has  been  trading  again  !  His  love's 
not  very  constant  as  to  horses." 

"  But  what  a  pretty  mare  he's  got ! 
Barb,  'pon  my  w^ord,  when  John  March 
is  well  mounted,  I  do  think,  physically, 
he's — "  The  speaker  hearkened  and 
looked  back.  From  the  low  place  where 
thev    stood   her   eves   w^ere  on    a  level 
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with  the  road.  "  It's  him  again  ;  let's 
hide." 

March  came  loping  down  from  the 
bridge,  slackened  pace,  and  swept  with 
his  frowning  glance  the  meadows  on  the 
left.  Then  he  moved  along  the  edge  of 
the  wood  searching  its  sunset  lights  and 
glooms,  and  presently  turned  down  into 
them,  bending  under  the  low  boughs. 
And  then  he  halted,  burning  with  sudden 
resentment  before  the  smiling,  black-eyed 
girl  who  leaned  against  the  tree,  which 
had  all  at  once  refused  to  conceal  her. 

Neither  spoke.  Fannie's  eyes  were 
mocking  and  yet  kinder,  and  the  re- 
sentment in  John's  turned  to  a  purer 
mortification.  A  footstep  rustled  be- 
hind him  and  Barbara  said  : 

"  We're  looking  for  wild  flowers.  Do 
you  think  we're  too  early?" 

"  No,  I  could  have  picked  some  this 
afternoon  if  I'd  felt  like  it,  but  it's  a  sort 
o'  beUef  with  me  that  nobody  ought  to 
pick  wild  flowers  for  himself — ha-ha- 
ha  ! — O  eh,  Miss  Garnet,  I  reckon  I  owe 
you  an  apology"  for  charging  down  on 
you  this  way,  but  I  just  happened  to 
think,  after  I  passed  you,  that  you  could 
tell  me  where  to  find  your  father.  He's 
president  pro  tern,  of  our  land  com- 
pany, you  know,  and  I  want  to  consult 
him  with  Mr.  Gamble — you  know  Mr. 
Gamble,  don't  you  ? — president  of  the 
railroad  ?  O  !  of  course  you  do  !  Well, 
he's  our  vice-president." 

"Why,  no,  Mr.  March,  I  don't  know 
where  you'll  find  pop-a  right  now.  I 
might  possibly  know  when  I  get  back 
to  the  house.  If  it's  important  I  could 
send  vou  word." 

"  O  no  !  O  no  !  Not  at  all !  I'll  find 
him  easily  enough.  I  hope  you'll  both 
pardon  me,  Miss  Fannie,  but  it  seems  as 
if  I  learn  some  things  2^o^v'ful  slow.  I 
ought  to  know  by  this  time  when  two's 
a  company  and  three's  a  crowd " 

Before  he  had  finished,  the  two  listen- 
ers had  seen  the  remoter  significance  of 
his  words,  and  it  was  to  mask  this  that 
Barbara  drawled — 

"  Why,  Mr.  March,  that's  not  nice  of 
you  ! " 

But  the  young  man's  confusion  was 
sufficient  apology,  and  both  girls  beamed 
kindly  on  him  as  he  presently  took  his 
leave  under  the  delusion  that  his  face 
hid  his  inward  mortification. 


LI 


A    PAIR    OF    SMUGGLERS 

A  SHORT  way  farther  within  the  wood 
they  began  to  find  flowers. 

"Well — yes,"'  said  Fannie,  musingly. 
"  And  2)op  consented  to  be  treasurer  pro 
tern.,  but  that  was  purely  to  help  John. 
You  know  he  fairly  loves  John.  They 
all  think  it'll  be  so  much  easier  to  get 
Northern  capital  if  they  can  show  they're 
fully  organized  and  all  interests  in- 
terested, you  know."  She  stooped  to 
pick  a  blossom.  Barbara  was  bending 
in  another  direction.  Two  doves  alight- 
ed on  the  gi'ound  near  by  and  began  to 
feed,  and,  except  for  size,  the  four  would 
have  seemed  to  an  onlooker  to  have  been 
very  much  of  a  kind. 

Presently  Fannie  spoke  again.  "But 
I  think  pop's  more  and  more  distrustful 
of  the  thing  every  day.  Barb,  I  reckon 
I'll  tell  you  something." 

Barbara  crouched  motionless.  "  Tell 
on." 

"  O — well,  I  asked  pop  yesterday  what 
he  thought  of  this  Widewood  scheme 
anyhow,  and  he  said,  '  There's  money 
in  it  for  some  men.'  '  Well,  then,  why 
can't  you  be  one  of  them,'  I  asked  him, 
and  said  he,  '  It's  not  the  kind  of  money 
I  want.  Fan.'" 

"  O  pshaw,  Fannie,  men  are  always 
saying  that  about  one  another." 

"Yes,"  murmured  Fannie. 

"Fan,"  said  Barbara,  tenderly,  "don't 
stop  talking  that  way  ;  you  know  I'm 
nearly  as  proud  of  your  father  as  you 
are,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  sweetheart." 

"Well,  then,  go  on,  dear." 

"  I  asked  him  if  John  was  one,"  re- 
sumed Fannie,  "and,  said  he,  'No,  I 
shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  to  see  John 
lose  evervthing  he  and  his  mother  have 
got.'" 

Barbara  flinched  and  was  still  again. 
"Has  he  told  him  that?" 

"No,  he  says  John's  a  very  hard  fel- 
low to  tell  anything  to.  And,  you  know, 
Barb,  that's  so.  I  used  to  could  tell 
him  things,  but  I  mustn't  even  try  now." 

"  Why,  Fan,  you  don't  reckon  Mr. 
Bavenel  would  care,  do  you?" 

"  Barb,  I'll  never  know  how  much  he 
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cares  about  anything"  till  it's  too  late. 
You  can't  try  things  on  Jeff- Jack." 

"I  wish,"  softly  said  Barbara,  "you 
wouldn't  smile  so  much  like  him." 

"Don't  say  anything  against  him, 
Barb,  now  or  ever !  I'm  his  and  he's 
mine,  and  I  wouldn't  for  both  worlds 
have  it  any  other  way."  But  this  time 
the  speaker's  smile  w\is  her  own  and 
very  sweet.  The  two  returned  to  the 
road. 

"  I  asked  pop,"  said  Fannie,  "  where 
Jeff- Jack  stands  in  this  affair.  He 
laughed  and  said,  'Jeff- Jack  doesn't 
take  stands.  Fan,  he  lays  low.'" 

"  Somebody  ought  to  tell  him." 

"  Who  ?  Oh,  John  ! — yes,  I  only  wish 
to  gracious  some  one  would  !  But  men 
don't  do  that  sort  of  thing  for  one  an- 
other. If  a  man  takes  such  a  risk  as 
that  for  another  you  may  know  he  loves 
him  ;  and  if  a  woman  takes  it  you  may 
know  she  doesn't." 

"  Fan,"  said  Barbara,  as  ih.Qj  locked 
arms,  "  would  it  do  for  me  to  tell  him  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  ;  in  the  first  place  you 
wouldn't  get  the  chance.  You  can't 
begin  to  try  to  tell  him  till  you've  clean 
circumgyrated  yourself  away  down  into 
his  confidence.  It's  a  job.  Barb,  and 
a  bigger  one  than  you  can  possibly 
want.  Now,  if  we  only  knew  some  girl 
of  real  sense  who  was  foolish  enough 
to  be  self-sacrificingly  in  love  with  him 
— but  where  are  we  going  to  find  the 
combination  ?  " 

"And  even  if  we  could,  you  say  no 
w^oman  in  love  with  a  man  would  do 
it." 

"  There  are  excej)tions,  sweet  Sim- 
plicity. What  we  want  is  an  exception  ! 
Law,  Barb,  what  a  fine  game  a  girl  of 
the  true  stuff  could  play  in  such  a  case. 
Not  having  his  love  yet,  but  wanting 
it  worse  than  life,  and  yet  taking  the 
biggest  chance  of  losing  it  for  the 
chance  of  saving  him  from  the  wreck 
of  his  career.  O  see  ! "  They  stopped 
on  the  bridge  again  to  watch  the  sun's 
last  beams  gilding  the  waters,  and 
Barbara  asked, 

"  Do  you  believe  the  right  kind  of  a 
girl  would  do  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  if  she  could  do  it  without 
getting  found  out,  yes !  Why,  Law ! 
rd  have  done  it  for  Jeff-Jack.  You 
see,  she  might  save  him  and  win  him, 


too  ;  or  she  might  win  him  even  if  she 
tried  and  failed  to  save  him." 

"  But  she  might,"  said  Barbara,  gaz- 
ing u}^  the  river,  "  she  might  even  save 
him  and  stiU  lose." 

"  Yes,  for  a  man  thinks  he's  doing 
well  if  he  so  much  as  forgives  a  de- 
liverer— in  petticoats.  Yet  still,  Barb, 
wouldn't  a  real  woman  sooner  lose  by 
saving  him,  than  sit  still  and  let  him 
lose  for  fear  she  might  lose  by  trying 
to  save  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  you  can't  imagine 
mom-a  doing  such  a  thing,  can  you  ?  " 

"What!  Cousin  Rose?  W%,  of  all 
women  she  was  just  the  sort  to  have 
done  it.  Barb,  3'ou'd  do  it."  Fannie 
expected  her  friend  to  look  at  her  with 
an  expression  of  compUmented  surprise. 
But  the  surprise  was  her  own  when 
Barbara  gave  a  faint  start  and  bent 
lower  over  the  parapet.  The  difference 
was  very  slight.  As  slight  as  the  smile 
of  fond  suspicion  that  came  into  Fan- 
nie's  face. 

"  Fannie  " — still  looking  down  into  the 
gliding  water — "how  does  your  father 
think  Mr.  March  is  going  to  lose  so 
much  ;  is  he  afraid  he'll  be  swindled?  " 

"  I  believe  he  is,  Barb." 

"  And  do  you  think  " — the  words  came 
very  softly  and  significantly — "  that  that 
makes  it  any  special  matter  of  mine 
that  he  should  be  warned  ?  " 

"Y^es,  sweetheart,  I  do." 

"  Then  " — the  speaker  looked  up  with 
distressed  resolve — "I  must  do  what  I 
can.  Will  you  help  me,  or  let  me  helj) 
you,  rather  ?  " 

"  Yes,  either  way,  as  far  as  I  can." 
They  moved  on  for  a  moment.  Then 
Barbara  stopj^ed  abruptly,  looking  much 
amused.  "  There's  one  risk  you  didn't 
count !  " 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Whv,  if  he  should  mistake  mv  mo- 
five,  and " 

"  What  ?  suspect  you  of  being " 

"  A  girl  of  the  true  stuff!" 

"  O  but,  Sweet,  you're  so  evidently 
not ! " 

As  they  laughed  Fannie  generously 
prepared  herself  to  keep  her  guess  to 
herself,  and  imply,  still  more  broadly, 
that  all  she  imputed  to  her  friend  was 
the  determination  secretly  to  circum- 
vent a  father's  e\il  designs. 
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Barbara  roused  from  a  reverie.  "  I 
know  who'll  help  us,  Fan — Mr.  Fair." 
She  withstood  her  companion's  roguish 
look  with  one  of  caressing  gravity  until 
her  com2:)anion  spoke,  when  she  broke 
into  a  smile  as  tranquil  as  a  mother's. 
'•'  Barb,  Barb,  you  deep-dyed  -s-Lllain  !  " 
The  only  reply  of  the  defendant— they 
were  once  more  in  the  shady  lane — was 
to  give  her  accuser  a  touch  of  challenge, 
and  the  two  sprang  up  a  short  acchvity 
to  where  a  longer  vista  ojjened  narrowly 
before  them.  But  here,  as  if  rifles  had 
been  aimed  at  them,  they  shrank  in- 
stantly downward.  For  in  the  dim 
sylvan  light  walked  slowly  before  them 
two  others,  their  heads  hidden  by  the 
evergreen  branches,  but  their  feet  j^er- 
fectly  authenticated  and  as  instantly 
identified.  One  pair  were  twos,  one 
were  elevens,  and  both  belonged  to  the 
Committee  on  Decorations.  An  arm 
that  by  natui-e  j^^^'^^i^^^  unto  the 
elevens  was  about  the  waist  that  j^er- 
tained  unto  the  twos,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  discover}',  as  well  as  could  be 
judged  by  certain  sinuosities  of  lines 
below,  there  was  a  distance  between 
the  two  2^airs  of  lips  less  than  any  as- 
signable quantity. 

LII 

LEVITICUS 

The  two  maidens  were  still  laughing 
as  they  re-entered  their  gate. 

"  They  can  stand  it,  if  we  can,"  said 
Fannie.  "  We're  merry,  but  they're 
hapj^y."  She  threw  an  arm  sturdily 
around  her  companion's  waist  and 
sought  to  complete  the  pantomime,  but 
checked  herself  at  the  sight  of  a  bugg}* 
drawing  near. 

It  was  old,  misshapen,  and  caked 
with  wet  and  dry  mud,  as  also  in  all 
respects  was  the  mule  which  drew  it. 
In  the  vehicle  sat  three  persons.  Two 
were  ne£ri*o  women.  One  of  them — of 
advanced  years — was  in  a  full  bloom  of 
crisjo  calico  and  a  flaring  bonnet  which 
must  have  long  passed  its  teens.  The 
other  was  young  and  very  black.  She 
wore  a  tawdrs'  hat  that  only  helped  to 
betray  her  general  slovenliness.  From 
between  them  a  negro  man  was  rising 
and  dismounting.      A   wide  -  brimmed, 


crackled  beaver  rested  on  his  fluffy  gray 
locks,  and  there  was  the  gentleness  of  a 
vi])ii  old  age  in  his  face. 

The  spring  sap  seemed  to  have  started 
in  the  elder  woman's  veins.  She  tittered 
as  she  scrambled  to  rise,  and  when  the 
old  man  offered  to  help  her,  she  eyed 
him  with  mock  scorn  and  waved  him  off 

"G'way  fum  me,  'Viticus  Wisdom — 
gallivantin'  round  here  like  we  was 
young  niggers  I — Lawd  !  my  time  is 
come  ;  I  cayn't  git  uj)  ;  my  bones  done 
tuk  dis-yeh  shape  to  sta-ay  !  " 

"  Come,  come  !  "  said  the  husband,  in 
an  undertone  of  amiable  chiding  ;  and 
the  buggy  gave  a  jerk  of  thankful  relief 
as  its  principal  burden  left  it  for  the 
sidewalk,  diffusing  the  sweet  smeU  of 
the  ironing- table. 

While  the  younger  woman  was  mak- 
ing her  mincing  descent,  Fannie  and 
Barbara  came  toward  them  in  the  walk. 

"  Miss  Halliday,"  said  Leviticus,  lift- 
ing his  beaver  and  bowing  across  the 
gate,  ''  in  response  to  yo'  invite  we — O 
bless  the  Lawd  mv  soul !  is  that  my 
Httle— Miss  Barb,  is  that  you  ?  " 

Before  he  could  say  more  Virginia 
threw  both  hands  high.  "  Faw  de 
Lawd's  sake  !  "  She  thrust  her  husband 
aside,  "  G'way,  niggah  !  lemme  th'oo 
dis-yeh  gate  'fo'  I  go  ove'  it ! "  She 
snatched  Barbara  to  her  bosom. 
"  Lawd,  honey  !  Lawd,  honey  !  Ef 
anybody  'spec'  you'  ole  Aunt  Fudjinuy 
to  stan'  off  an'  axe  her  baby  howdy,  dey 
betteh  go  to  de  crazy  house  !  Lawd  ! 
Lawd  !  dis  de  fus'  chance  I  had  to  hug 
my  own  baby  since  I  been  a  po'  ole  free 
niggeh  I  "  She  held  the  laughing  girl 
off  by  the  shoulders. 

"Honey,  ef  it's  my  las' ac',  I" — she 
snatched  her  close  again,  kissed  one 
cheek  twice  and  the  other  thrice,  and 
held  her  off  once  more  to  fix  upon  her 
a  tearful,  ravishing  gaze.  "  Lawd, 
honey,  Johanna  done  tole  me  how  you 
growin'  to  favo'  my  sweet  Miss  Rose, 
an'  I  see  it  at  de  fun'l  when  I  can't 
much  mo  n  speak  to  you,  an'  cry  so  I 
cayn't  hardly  see  you ;  but  Lawd  !  my 
sweet  baby,  dough  you  cayn't  neveh 
suj^ersede  her  in  good  looks,  you  jess  as 
quiet  an'  beautiful  as  de  sweet-potateh 
floweh  !  " 

"  You  haven't  spoken  to  Miss  Fannie 
yet.  Aunt  Virginia  ;  have  you  ?  " 
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"  Lawd,  no  !  Howdy,  Miss  Fannie  ?  " 
She  gave  her  hand  and  courtesied. 

"  Howdy,  Uncle  Leviticus  ?  "  said  Bar- 
bara. 

The  old  man  lifted  his  hat  again, 
bowed  very  low,  and  looked  very  happy. 
'•  I'm  tol'able  well,  Miss  Barb,  thank  the 
Lawd,  an'  hope  an'  trus'  an'  pray  you're 
of  the  same  complexion."  Still  includ- 
ing Barbara  in  his  audience,  he  went  on 
with  an  address  to  Fannie  already  be- 
gun. 

"You  know,  Miss  Fannie,  yo'  letteh 
say  fo'  Aunt  Fudjinny  an'  me  to  come 
the  twentieth,  yes,  ma'am,  we  under- 
stan',  but,  you  know,  Mr.  Mahch,  he 
come  down  an'  suj^erscribe  faw  this 
3^oung — ah " 

"  Girl,"  suggested  Barbara,  with  pret- 
t}^  condescension  ;  but  Fannie  covertly 
trod  on  her  toe  and  said,  "lady,"  with 
a  twinkle  at  the  dowdy  damsel. 

"  P'ecisely  !  "  responded  Leviticus  to 
both  speakers  at  once.  "An'  Mr. 
Mahch,  he  was  bereft  o'  any  way  to 
fetch  her  to  he's  maw  less'n  he  taken 
her  up  behime  o'  his  saddle,  an'  so  it 
seerm'  like  the  Lawd's  call  faw  us  to 
come  right  along  an'  bring  her  hence- 
fah,  an'  then,  if  she  an'  his  maw  fin' 
theyse'ves  agreeable,  then  Mr.  Mahch — 
which  his  buggy  happen  to  be  here  in 
Suez — 'How  to  give  her  his  transpotes 
the  balance  o'  the  way,  to-morrow,  in 
hit." 

"And  you  and  Aunt  Virginia  will  stay 
through  the  golden  w^edding  as  our 
chief  butler  and  chief  baker,  as  I  wrote 
you  ;  will  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  er,  eh" — the  old  man  scratched 
his  head  — "  thass  the  question.  Miss 
Fannie.  Thass  what  I  been  a-revolvin', 
an'  I  sees  tw^o  views  faw  revolution. 
On  one  side  there  is  the  fitteness  o' 
we  two  faw  this  work." 

"  It's  glaring,"  mused  Fannie. 

"  Flagrant,"  as  gravely  suggested 
Barbara. 

"  P'ecisely  !  Faw,  as  you  say  in  yo' 
letteh,  we  two  was  chief  butler  an'  chief 
baker  to  they  weddin'  jess  fifty  years 
ago,  bein'  at  that  time  hi-ud  out  to 
'Squi'  Usher — the  ole  'Squieh,  you  know 
— by  Miss  Rose'  motheh,  Avhich,  you 
know.  Miss  Tomb'  she  was  a  Usher, 
daughteh  to  the  old  'Squi'  Usher,  same  as 
she  is  still  sisteh  to  the  present'  Squieh, 


who  was  son  to  the  ole  'Squieh,  his 
father  an'  hern.  The  ole  'Squieh,  he 
married  a  Jasper,  an'  thass  how  come 
the  Tombses  is  remotely  alloyed  to  the 
Mahches  on  the  late  Jedge's  side,  an'  to 
you,  Miss  Barb,  on  Miss  Rose's  Mont- 
gomery side,  an'  in  these  times,  when 
cooks  is  sca'ce  an'  butlehs  is  yit  mo' 
so,  it  seem  to  me — it  seem  to  me,  Miss 
Fannie,  like  }o'  letteh  was  a  sawt  o* — 
sawt  o' " 

"Macedonian  cry,"  said  Fannie. 

"  Hark  from  the  Tombses,"  mur- 
mured Barbara. 

"  And  so  you'll  both  come  !  "  said 
Fannie. 

"  Why,  as  I  say.  Miss  Fannie,  thass 
the  question,  fo'  there's  the  care  o'  my 
flock,  you  know." 

"  De  laymbs,"  put  in  Virginia,  "  de 
laymbs  is  bleeds  to  be  fed,  you  know. 
Miss  Fannie,  ev'm  if  dey  is  black — k- 
he!" 

"  Yass,  ma'am,"  resumed  Leviticus  ; 
"  an'  if  we  sj3eak  o'  mere  yearthly  toys, 
Fudjinia's  pigs  an'  chickens  has  dey 
claims." 

"  Well,  whoever's  taking  care  of  them 
now  can  keep  on  till  the  twenty-second, 
Uncle  Leviticus  ;  and  as  for  your  church, 
you  can  run  down  there  Sunday  and 
come  right  back,  can't  you  ?  Why  can't 
you?" 

"  Uncle  Leviticus,"  said  Barbara,  "  we 
expect,  of  course,  to  pay  you  both,  you 
know\" 

"  Why,  of  course  ! "  said  Fannie, 
"you  understood  that,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yass'm,  os  co'se,"  interposed  Vir- 
ginia, quickly,  while  Leviticus  drawled, 

"O  the  question'  o'  pay  is  seconda'y  ! 
— But  we'll  have  to  accede,  Fudjinia, 
they  can't  do  without  us." 

"I  think,  Fannie,"  said  Barbara,  look- 
ing very  business-like,  "we'd  better 
have  them  name  their  price  and  agree  to 
it  at  once,  and  so  be  sure " 

"  Lawd,  honey  !  "  cried  Virginia,  "  we 
ain't  goin'  to  ax  no  prices  to  you-all ! 
sufi&ciend  unto  the  price  is  de  laboh 
theyof,  an'  we  leaves  that  to  yo'  gener- 
os'ty.  Yass,  thass  right  where  we  proud 
an'   joyful  to  leave  it — to  yo'  generos- 

"Well,  now,  remember,  the  Tombses 
mustn't  know  a  breath  about  this. 
You'll    find   Johanna    in    the   kitchen. 
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Shell  have  to  give  you  her  room  and 
sleep  on  the  lioor  in  Miss  Barbs  ;  she'll 
be  glad  of  the  excuse -" 

"  Tha-ank  you,  ^Miss  Fannie,"  replied 
Virginia,  with  amiable  com^^lacency, 
"  but  we  Ho  win'  to  soju'n  with  friends 
in  town." 

"  O,  indeed  I  AVell " — Ai-raugements 
for  a  later  conference  were  made. 
"  Good-evening.  I'm  glad  you're  bring- 
ing such  a  nice-looking  girl  to  Mrs. 
March.  "What  is  her  —  what  is  your 
name  ?  " 

"Da-aphne." 

"What!" 

"Yass'm.  Mr.  Mahch  say  whiles  I 
wuck  faw  he's  maw  he  like  me  to  be 
na-ame  Jane,  but  my  fo'-true  name's 
Da-aphne,  yass'm." 

"Barb,"  said  Fannie,  "I've  just 
thought  of  something  we  must  attend 
to  in  the  house  at  once  !  " 


UH 

DELILAH 

Daphne  Jane  was  one  of  Leggetts- 
town's  few  social  successes.  She  was 
neither  comely  nor  guileless,  but  she  was 
tremendously  smart.  Her  pious  parents 
had  sent  her  for  two  or  three  terms  to 
the  "  Preparatory  Department  "  of  Suez 
University,  where  she  had  learned  to 
read,  write,  and  add — she  had  been  bom 
with  a  proticiency  in  subtraction.  But 
she  had  proved  flirtatious,  and  her  father 
and  mother  had  spent  their  later  school 
outlays  on  her  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  Daphne  Jane  had  since  then 
found  sufficient  and  glad  employ  trying 
to  pomatum  the  fnzzles  out  of  her  hair, 
and  lounging  whole  hours  on  her  win- 
dow-sill to  show  the  result  to  her  rivals 
and  monopolize  and  cheer  the  passing 
toiler  with  the  clatter  of  her  perky  wit 
and  the  perfumes  of  bergamot  and  cin- 
namon. 

Coniehus  Leggett  had  easily  discov- 
ered this  dark  planet,  but  her  parents 
were  honestly,  however  cinidely.  trying 
to  make  their  children  better  than  theii* 
betters  expected  them  to  be,  and  they 
forbade  him  the  house  and  her  the  lone- 
ly stroll. 

The  daughter,  from  the  first  moment, 


professed  to  look  with  loathing  upon 
the  much-married  and  probably  equal- 
ly widowed  Cornelius,  but  her  mother 
did  not  tinast  her  chaste  shudderings. 
When  John  March  came  looking  for  a 
domestic,  she  eagerly  arranged  to  put 
her  out  to  service  in  a  house  where, 
Leviticus  assured  her,  Cornehus  dared 
not  bring  his  foot.  John  ;^Llrch,  how- 
ever, was  not  taken  into  this  confidence. 
The  maids  quick  wit  was  her  strong 
card,  and  even  Leviticus  did  not  think 
it  just  to  her  to  inform  a  master  or 
mistress  that  it  was  the  only  strong 
cai'd  she  held. 

So,  thanks  to  Leviticus,  the  only  man 
in  Leggettstown  who  would  stop  at  no 
pains  to  '"suckumvent  wickedness  in 
high  places,"  here  she  was,  half-way  to 
Widewood,  and  thus  far  safe  against  any 
unguessed  machinations  of  the  enemy 
or  herself.  In  Suez,  too,  all  went  welL 
Before  Mrs.  March,  Jane  seemed  made 
of  angelic  "yass'ms,"  and  agreed,  with  a 
strange,  sweet  readiness,  to  go  to  Wide- 
wood  and  assume  her  duties  in  her  mis- 
tress's absence,  which  would  be  for  a 
few  days  only. 

"And  you'll  go  " — "yass'm'' — "  with 
mv  son  " — "  vass'm" — "  in  the  buj^^jxr  '' 
—  "  yass'm  "  —  "  and  begin  work  "  — 
"  yass'm  " —  "  just  as  though  " — "  yass- 
'm " — ^"I  were  there  " — "  yass'm."  Mi*s. 
March  added,  half  to  herseK,  half  to  her 
son,  "I  find  Suez  " — "  yass'm  " — "  more 
lonely  than  "  —  "  yass'm  "  —  "  our  for- 
est home.''  "Yass'm" — said  the  black 
maiden. 

John  was  delighted  with  such  un- 
daunted and  unselfish  alacrity.  He  was 
only  sorry  not  to  take  her  home  at  once, 
but  really  this  business  with  Ganiet  and 
Gamble  was  paramoimt.  It  kept  him 
late,  and  the  next  morning  was  well 
grown  when  he  sought  his  mother  to 
say  that  he  could  now  take  Jane  to 
Widewood. 

"  Mv  son,  you  cannot.     It's  too  late." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,  my  dear  John." 

"Where's  the  girl?  " 

"  On  the  way  to  her  field  of  labor." 

"How  is  she  getting  there?" 

"  In  our  bu<2:ofv." 

"  Y^ou  haven't  let  her  drive  out  alone  ?" 

"  My  son,  why  shoidd  you  charge  me 
with  both  cruelty  and  folly  ?  " 
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"Who  took  her  out?" 

"  One,  my  dear  bo},  who  I  httle 
thought  would  ever  be  more  attentive 
to  the  widow's  needs  than  her  own  son  ; 
Cornelius  Leggett."  Mrs.  March  never 
smiled  her  triumphs.  Her  lijis  only 
writhed  under  a  pleasant  ^^ain. 

"  Well,  rU  be " 

"  Oh  !  " 

"  Why,  what,  mother  ?  I  was  only  go- 
ing to  say  I'll  be  more  than  pleased  if 
he  doesn't  steal  the  horse  and  buggy. 
I'll  bet  five  dollars " 

"  Oh ! " 

"  O,  I  only  mean  I  don't  doubt  he's 
half  ruined  'em  by  now,  and  all  to  save 
a  j^altry  hour." 

"  My  son,  it  was  not  mine  to  squan- 
der. Ah  !  John,  the  hours  are  not 
ours." 

"Why,  what  are  they?  O!  I  see. 
Well,  I  wish  whoever  they  belong  to 
would  come  take  'em  away  !  " 

Cornelius  was  at  that  moment  rejoic- 
ing that  this  one  was  peculiarly  his.  As 
he  drove  along  the  quiet  Widewood 
road  he  was  remarking  to  his  charge  : 

"  I  arrove  fum  Pussy  on  the  six 
o'clock  train.  One  o'  the  fus  news  I 
git  win'  of  is  that  you  in  town.  Well ! 
y'ought  to  see  me  !  " 

But  his  hearer  refused  to  be  flattered. 
"  Wha'd  you  do — run  jump  in  de  riveh?" 

"Jump  in — I  reckon  not!  I  flew. 
Y'ought  to  see  me  fly  to'a'ds  you,  sweet 
■lady!" 

The  maiden  laughed.  "  Law !  Mr. 
Leggett,  what  a  shoo-fly  that  mus'  'a' 
been  !     Was  de  conducto'  ayfteh  3'ou  ?  " 

Mr.  Leggett  smiled  undaunted.  "  My 
mos'  num'ous  thanks  to  yo'  serenity,  but 
I  enjoj's  fum  my  frien'  'President  Gamble 
the  propriety  of  a  free  pa-ass  ove'  his 
road." 

"  Oh  !  does  you  indeed  !  Is  dat  so  1 
Why,  you  makes  me  proud  o'  myse'ff. 
You  hole  a  free  pa-ass  on  de  ra-ailroad, 
an'  yit  you  countercend  to  fly  to  me  !  " 
The  manner  changed  to  one  of  sweet 
curiosity.  "Does  you  fly  jess  with  yo' 
two  feet,  aw  does  you  comp'ise  the  as- 
sistance o'  yo'  ears  ?  " 

"  Why,  eh — why,  I  declah  'pon  my 
soul,  you — you  es  peart  es  popcawn  ! 
You  trebbles  me  to  respond  to  you  with 
sufficient  talk-up-titude." 

"Does    I?     Laws- a -me!     I    ax    yo' 


l^ahdon,  Mr.  Leggett.  But  I  uz  bawn 
sassy.  I  ought  to  be  jess  ashame'  o' 
myseff,  talkin'  dat  famihous  to  a  gen'le- 
man  o'  yo'  powehs  an'  'quaintances  ! 
Why,  you  evm  knows  Mr.  Mahch,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"Who,  me?  Me  know  Johnnie 
Mahch  ?  Why,  my  dea' — escuse  my  smile 
o'  disda-ain — why,  Johnnie  Mahcli — why 
— why,  I  ra-aise'  Johnnie  !  " 

"  Why,  dee  Lawdy !  Does  you  call 
him  Johnnie  to  his  face  ?  " 

"  Well,  eh — not  offm — ve'y  seldom. 
'Caze  ef  I  do  that,  3'ou  know,  then,  here, 
fus'  thing,  he  be  a-callin'  me  C'nelius." 

"I  think  C'nelius  soun'  sweet'n — " 
The  speaker  clapped  a  hand  to  her  mouth. 
"Escuse  me  !  O,  Mr.  Leggett,  km  you 
escuse  me  ?  " 

"Escuse  you?" — his  sidelong  glance 
was  ravishing — "  yo'  beaut}'^  mo'n  es- 
cuses  you." 

The  maiden  dropped  her  lashes  and 
drew  her  feet  out  of  her  protector's  way. 
"An'  you  an'  Mr.  Mahch  is  frien's !  How 
nice  dat  is  !  " 

"Yass,  it  nice  faw  him.  An'  it  use- 
ful faw  me.  We  in  cahoots  in  disyeh 
Ian'  boom.  O,  yass,  me  an'  him  an' 
Gyarnit  an'  Gamble,  all  togetheh  like 
fo'  br ethers.  1  plays  the  fife,  Johnnie 
beats  the  drum,  Gyamit  wear  the  big 
hat  an'  flerrish  the  stick,  an'  Gamble,  he 
tote  the  ice-wateh  !  "  The  two  laughed 
so  heartily  as  to  swing  against  each 
other. 

"Escuse  me  !  "  said  Mr.  Leggett,  with 
great  fondness  of  tone. 

"You  ve'y  escusable,"  coyly  rephed 
the  damsel.  "Mr.  Leggett,  in  what 
similitude  does  you  means  vou  plays  de 
fife  ?  " 

"Why,  in  the  s'militude  o'  legislation, 
you  know.  But  Law' !  Johnnie  wouldn't 
neveh  had  the  sense  to  'range  it  that-a 
way  if  it  hadn't  been  faw  my  dea'  ole- 
time  frien'  an'  felleh  sodjer,  Gyai'nit." 

"Is  dat  so!  Well,  well!  Ma-ajo' 
Gyamit !  You  used  to  cook  faw  him 
in  camp,  di'n'  you  ?  How  much  good 
sense  he  got,  tubbe  sho  ' !  "  A  mixture 
of  roguishness  spoiled  the  pretence  of 
wonder. 

"Good  sense!  Law'!  'twan't  good 
sense  in  G3'arnit  nuther.  It  was  jess 
my  pow'  ove'  him  !  my  stra-ange,  mas- 
maric  poweh  !     You  know,  the  arrange- 
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ments  is  jess  this  !  Gvamit  got  th'ee 
himd'ed  sheers,  I  got  fawtv  ;  jit  I  the 
poweh  behime  the  th'one.  Johnnie,  he 
on'y  sec'ta'y  an'  'ithout  a  salary  as  yit, 
though  him  an'  his  maw  got — oh !  I 
dunno — but  enough  so  he  kin  sell  it  faw 
all  his  daddy  could  'a'  sole  the  whole 
track  faw  —  that  is,  perwidin'  he  kin 
line  a  buyeh.  Champion,  Shotwell,  the 
Graveses — all  that  crowd,  they  jess  on'y 
the  flies  'roun'  the  jug  ;  bvmebv  they 
fine  theyse'ves  onto  the  fl^'j^apeh."  The 
pair  laughed  again,  and 


Oh 


escuse  me 


t " 


"My  diccident.  seh.  Mr.  Leggett, 
ho  ecu  m  you  got  all  dat  poweh  ?  " 

"Ah  I  "  said  the  smihng  gallant,  "you 
wants  to  know  the  secret  o'  my  poweh, 
do  you  ?  Well,  that  interjuce  the  ezacly 
question  I'm  jess  a-honin'  to  ass  you. 
You  ass  me  the  secret  o'  my  poweh. 
Don't  you  know  thass  the  ve'y  thing  what 
Delijah  ass  Sa-ampson  ?  " 

"  Yass,  seh.  I  knows.  Dass  in  de 
Bible,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"It  is.  It  in  the  sacred  scripters, 
which  I  hojDe  that,  like  mysefi",  fum  a 
chile  thou  hass  known  them,  ain't  you  ? 
Yass,  well,  thass  right.  I  loves  to  see 
a  young  lady  pious.  I'm  pious,  myself. 
Ef  I  wan't  a  legislater  Fd  be  a  preacher. 
Now.  you  ass  me  the  same  riddle  what 
Delijah  ass  Sampson.  An'  you  know 
how  he  anseh  her  ?  He  ass  a  riddle  to 
her.  An'  hkewise  this  my  sweet  liddle 
to  you  :  Ls  I  the  Sampson  o'  yo'  hope 

an'  dream  an'  will  you  be  my  Deli 

Aw  I  now,  don't  whisk  away  like  that  an' 
gag  yo'sefif  wih  yo'  handkerchief  I  I's  a 
lawful  widoweh,  dearess." 

The  maiden  quenched  her  mirth  and 
put  on  great  dignity.  "  Mr.  Leggett. 
will  you  pleas  to  take  yo'  ahm  fum  roun' 
mv  wais'  ? "  She  j]:lanced  back  with 
much  whiteness  of  eyes.  "  Teck  it  off, 
seh  ;  I  ain't  a-answe'ed  you  yit.*' 

The  arm  fell  away,  but  his  whispering 
lips  came  close.  "  Ain't  I  yo'  Sa-amp- 
son, dearess  o'  the  dear  ?  Ain't  you  the 
Delijah  o*  my  haht?  Answeh  me,  my 
julepina,  an'  O,  I'll  reply  you  the  secret 
o'  my  poweh  aw  any  otheh  question  in 
the  wide,  wide  worl'  I  ' 

"  Mr.  Leggett,  ef  you  crowds  me  any 
wuss  on  dis-yeh  buggy  seat  I — I'll  give 
you  —  I'll  give  you  a  unfavo'able  answeh  I 
^Ir.   Leggett  "  —  she   sniggered  —  "  you 


don't  gimme  no  chaynce  to  think  o'  no 
objections  evm  ef  I  had  any  I  Will  you 
please  to  keep  yo'  foot  where  yo'  foot 
belong,  seh  ?     Mr.  Leggett "' 

"What  is  it,  my  dark  adelphiana — 
my  sweet  spirit  o'  nightshade  '?  " 

"  'Mi\  Leggett  " — the  eyes  sparkled 
with  banter — "  111  tell  you  ef  youll  fus' 
a-answeh  me  a  liddle  ;  will  you?  "Caze 
ef  you  don't  I  wont  tell  you.    Will  you  ?  " 

'•Lawdl  I'll  try  I  On'y  ass  it  quick 
befo'  mv  haht  bus'  wide  opm.  Ass  it 
quick  :  '' 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  cajTi't  ass  it  so 
scan'lous  quick,  else  I  i-un  de  dangeh  o' 
gettin'  it  wrong.  Now,  dis  is  it :  When 
is — hoi'  on,  lemme  see  —  yass,  dass  it, 
When  is  two — aw  !  pshaw  I  you  ma-ake 
me  laugh  so  I  can't  ax  it  at  all  I  When 
is  two  ra-ace  hawses  lessn  one ?  " 

"  Aw,  sheh  I  I  kin  ans'  that  in  five 
minutes  I  I  kin  ans'  it  in  one  minute  ! 
I  kin  ans'  it  now!     Two  hosses  is " 

"  Hoi'  on  !  I  said  ra-a^e  hawses  ! 
Two  ra-ace  hawses,  I  said,  seh  I  " 

"  Well,  dass  all  right,  race  hosses ! 
Two  race  hosses  lessn  one  when  they 
reti-ud  into  the  omlibus  business." 

"  No,  seh  I  no.  seh  I  "  The  maiden 
cackled  till  the  forest  answered  back. 
"  No,  seh  !  two  ra-ace  hawses  less'n  one 
when  each  one  on'v  jess  abreas'  o'  the 
otheh  :  " 

— "  'Breas'  o' — aw  pshaw  I  "  cried  Leg- 
gett, "you  tuck  the  words  right  out'n 
my  mouth!  I  seed  the  ans'  to  it  fum" 
the  fus  :  I  make  a  wrong  espunction 
the  fus  time  on'y  jess  faw  a  joke  !  Now, 
you  ans'  my  question,  dearess." 

But  the  dearest  had  become  grave 
and  stately.  "  Mr.  Leggett,  befo'  I 
comes  to  dat  finality  I  owes  it  to  myseff 
an'  likewise  to  my  pa'ents  to  git  yo'  res- 
pondence  to,  anyhow,  one  question,  an' 
ef  you  de  man  o'  poweh  you  say  you  is, 
y'  ought  to  be  highly  fitt'n  to  give  the 
corec'  reply." 

"  Espoun'  you  question,  miss  !  Es- 
poun'  yo'  question  !  " 

"  Well,  seh,  de  question  is  dis  :  Why 
is  de — ?  No,  dat  ain't  it.  Lemme  see. 
O  yass,  whass  de  diffence  'twix  de  busy 
blacksmiff  an'  de  loss  caK?  Ans'  me 
dat.  seh !  Folks  say  C'nelius  Leggett  a 
pow'ful  smaht  ma-an  !  How  I  gwine  to 
know  he  a  smaht  ma-an  ef  he  cayn't  evm 
ans'  a  riddle -diddle-dee  ?  " 
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"  I  kin  ans'  it !  I's  ans'ed  bushels  an* 
bar 'Is  o'  riddles!  Now  that  riddle  is 
estremely  simple  an'  dis  is  de  inte'p'e- 
tation  thereof  !  The  dilf  ence  between  a 
busy  blacksmiff  an'  a  loss  ca-alf  —  thass 
what  jou  said,  ain't  it  ?  — Yass,well,  it's 
because  —  O  thass  too  easy  !  I  dislikes 
to  occupy  my  facilities  wid  sich  a  trifle  ! 
It's  jess  simply  because  they  both  git  so 
hawngry  they  cross-eyed  !  Thass  why 
they  alike!" 

"  No,  sell !  no,  seh  !  miss  it  ag'in  I  O 
fie,  fo'  sha-ame  !  a  man  o'  sich  mind- 
powehs  like  you  !  Din't  you  neveh 
know  de  blacksmiff  fill  de  air  full  o'  bel- 
lows whilce  de  loss  calf — aw  shucks ! 
you  done  made  me  fo'git  it !  Now,  jess 
hesh  up,  you  smaht  yalleh  niggsh  !  try- 
in'  to  meek  out  like  you  done  guess  it  ! 
Dis  is  it  ;  de  blacksmiff  he  fill  de  ca-alf 
full  o'  bellows,  whilce " 

They  both  broke  into  happy  laughter 
and  he  toyed  innocently  with  one  of  her 
pinchbeck  ear-rings. 

"  O  !  my  sweet  familiarity !  you  knows 
I  knows  it !  But  yo'  sof  eyes  is  shot 
me  th'oo  to  that  estent  that  I  don't 
know  what  I  does  know !  I  jess  sets 
here  in  the  emba'ssment  o'  my  com- 
placency a-won'de'n  what  you  takes  me 
faw  ! " 

"  How  does  you  know  I's  tuck  you  at 
all  yit  ;  is  I  said  so,  Mr.  Sa-ampson  ? 
Don't  you  tetch  me,  seh  !  right  here  in 
full  sight  o'  de  house  !  You's  too  late, 
seh  !  too  late  !  Come  roun'  here,  C'nel- 
ius  Leggett,  an'  he'p  me  out'n  dis-yeh 
buggy,  else  I  dis'p'int  you  yit  wid  my 
a-answeh. —  No,  seh  !  you  please  to  take 
jess  de  tips  o'  my  fingehs.  Now,  gimme 
my  bundle  o'  duds  !  " — the  voice  rose 
and  fell  in  coquettish  undulations  — 
"  now  git  back  into  de  buggy — yass, 
seh ;  dass  right.  Tha-ank  you  ve'y 
much,  seh.     Good-by.     Come  ag'in." 

"  Miss  Daphne,  y'  ain't  ans'  my  inter- 
rogutive  yit." 

"  Yass,  I  is.  Dass  my  answeh — come 
ag'in." 

"  Is  dat  all  de  respondence  my  Deli- 
jah  got  faw  her  Sampson  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Leggett,  I  ain't  yo'  Delijah  ! 
Thass  fix  !  I  ain't  read  the  scripters  in 
relations  to  dat  young  lady  faw  nuthin  ! 
"Whetheh  you  my  Sa-ampson  remain  " — 
the  smile  and  tone  grew  bewitching — 
"  faw  me  to  know  an  faw  you  to  fine  out." 
Vol.  XVI.— 29 


"  Shell  I  come  soon?  "  murmured  Mr. 
Leggett,  for  the  old  field  hand  and  his 
wife  were  in  sight  ;  and  the  girl  an- 
swered in  full  voice,  but  winsomely  : 

"  As  to  dat,  seh,  I  leaves  you  to  de 
freedom  o'  yo'  own  compulsions." 

He  moved  slowly  away,  half  teased, 
half  elated.  At  the  last  moment  he  cast 
a  final  look  backward,  and  Daphne  Jane, 
lagging  behind  the  old  couple,  tossed 
him  a  kiss. 

Quite  satisfied  to  be  idle,  but  not  to 
be  alone,  the  maiden  so  early  contrived 
Avith  her  Leggettstown  vivacity  to  offend 
the  old  field  hands,  that  the  night  found 
her  with  only  herself  and  her  cogita- 
tions for  company. 

However,  the  house  was  still  ne^^'  to 
her,  if  not  in  its  pantry,  at  least  in  its 
bureaus  and  wardrobes,  and  when  she 
had  spent  the  first  evening  hour  counter- 
feiting the  softly  whimpered  quavers  of 
a  little  screech-owl  that  snivelled  its 
woes  from  a  tree  in  the  back-yard,  the 
happy  thought  came  to  her  innocent 
young  mind  to  try  on  the  best  she  could 
find  of  her  mistress's  gowns  and  millin- 
ery. By  hook  and  by  crook,  combined 
with  a  blithe  assiduity,  she  managed  to 
open  doors  and  drawers,  and  if  mimicry 
is  the  heaven  of  aspiring  laziness,  the 
maid  presently  stood  unchallenged  on 
the  highest  plateau  of  a  sluggard's 
bliss.  She  minced  before  the  mirror, 
she  sank  into  chairs,  she  sighed  and 
whined,  took  the  attitudes  given  or  im- 
plied by  the  other  Daphne's  portrait 
down-stairs,  and  said  w^eary  things  in  a 
faint,  high  key. 

And  then — whether  the  contagion  was 
in  the  clothing  she  had  put  on,  or 
whether  her  make-up  and  her  acting 
were  so  good  as  to  deceive  Calliope  her- 
self— inspiration  came  ;  the  lonel}^  revel- 
ler was  moved  to  write.  Poetry  ?  No  ! 
"  Miss  it  ag'in  !  "  She  began  a  letter 
intended  to  inform  "  Mr.  S.  Cunnelius 
Leggett,"  that  while  alike  by  her  paTents 
and  by  Mrs.  March  she  was  forbidden 
to  see  "  genlmun  frens,"  an  unannounced 
evening  visitor's  risks  of  being  shot  by 
Mr.  March  first,  and  the  question  of  his 
kinship  to  the  late  Enos  settled  after- 
ward, were  probably  —  in  the  popular 
mind- — exaggerated.  The  same  pastime 
enlivened  the  next  evening  and  the  next. 
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She  even  went  farther  aud  ventured 
into  verse.  Always  as  she  wrote  she 
endeavored  to  impersonate  in  numer- 
ous subtleties  of  carriage  the  sweet  song- 
stress whose  gowns  she  had  contrived — 
albeit  whose  shoes  she  still  failed — to 


get  into.  And  so,  with  a  conscience 
void  of  offence,  she  was  preparing  her- 
self to  find  out,  what  so  many  of  us  al- 
ready know,  that  plaving  even  with  the 
muse's  fire  is  playing  \di\i  fire  all  the 
same. 


(To  be  continued.) 


SHE  AND  JOURNALISM 

By  Harrison  Robertson 


EMIXGTOX  was  both 
managing  editor  and 
night  editor  of  the  Tri- 
pod, a  morning  paper  in 
a  certain  iidand  city  of 
about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  although  he  might 
have  shifted  most  of  the  duties  of  night 
editor  upon  Alvin  Gale.  Maddock,  the 
editor-in-chief,  had  told  Remington,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  last  "  shake-uj^,"  that 
he  might  have  a  night  editor,  but  as 
Maddock  had  designated  Alvin  Gale  for 
the  place,  and  as,  in  Remington's  estima- 
tion, Gale  was  not  "  a  newspaper  man," 
and  never  would  be,  Remington  had 
declined  the  proposition.  Remington 
was  too  proud  of  the  Tripod,  and  too 
jealous  of  his  own  reputation  to  tinist 
to  Alvin  Gale  work  of  svich  responsibil- 
ity as  that  of  night  editor,  especially  as, 
from  its  nature,  it  could  not  have  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  managing 
editor,  unless  performed  by  that  indi- 
vidual himself. 

Remington  had  just  got  rid  of  a  man 
who  wanted  to  write  a  series  of  Euro- 
pean letters  to  the  Tripod — the  third 
person  with  a  similar  want  whom  he  had 
disposed  of  that  week,  although  it  was 
only  Tuesday  afternoon — when  a  quick 
knock  sounded  on  the  partially  open 
door  of  his  office,  and,  glancing  up,  he 
saw  on  the  threshold  a  slender,  meriw- 
eyed  girl,  a  delicate  flush  on  her  fresh, 
young  face,  a  smile  half  parting  her  red 
lips,  and  a  bulky  bundle  of  manuscripts 
in  her  hand. 


"  I  am  looking  for  Mr.  Remington," 
she  said,  the  smile  brightening,  the 
words  charged  with  a  dubious  laughter 
as  if  at  herself  and  her  mission  ;  while 
her  air  was  one  of  singular  frankness 
and  self-confidence,  modified  by  a  re- 
strained but  perce2:)tibly  tremulous  ex- 
citement. She  made  the  impression  of 
regarding  her  joresence  and  purpose  as 
in  some  sense  an  enjoyable  joke,  but  a 
"  serio-comic  "  joke,  withal,  which  she 
was  carrying  through  with  a  bravado  of 
earnestness  that  might  not  be  far  re- 
moved from  the  tragic. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Remington."  And  as  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Tripod  spoke, 
the  youth,  the  manner,  and  the  manu- 
scripts of  his  visitor  affected  him  for 
the  moment  to  a  forgetfulness  of  con- 
ventionality and  to  a  responsive  im- 
pulse of  light  and  genial  laughter. 

"  I  wanted  to  get  work  on  the  Tripod,** 
she  said;  "but  —  you  are  laughing  at 
me  already  ! "  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  while  she  protested  she 
did  not  blame  him.  Meanwhile  her 
smile,  though  not  less  bright,  was  per- 
haps momentarily  more  doubtful. 

"  No,  I  am  not  laughing  at  you,"  he 
answered  ;  "  I  am  laughing  with  you. 
Besides,"  offering  her  a  seat,  "you  are 
so  different  from  the  others." 

"The  others?" 

"  Yes — the  other  ladies  who  come  up 
and  wish  to  write  for  the  Tripod S' 

"Oh!"  a  little  apprehensively,  "I 
suppose  there  are  a  great  many  such 
applicants  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  a  great  many." 

"  But  then  I  do  not  wish  merely  to 
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send  in  contributions  :  I  should  like  to 
get  a  regular  place  on  the — staff." 

Reniintyton  laughed  slightly  again, 
and  she  laughed  also,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  he  felt  that  she  did  not  hold 
him  guilty  of  rudeness,  of  which  he 
was  consciously  altogether  free.  "  What 
work  can  you  do  best  V  "  he  inquired. 

"I  don't  know.  Are  there  different 
kinds  of  work  on  a  newspaper  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  So  you  have  never  worked  on 
a  newspaper  ? " 

"No,  indeed.  Only,  my  graduating 
essay  was  published  in  one." 

"  In  a  daily  ?  "  Remington  asked,  for 
lack  of  something  better  to  say,  being 
determined  this  time  not  to  laugh. 

"  No,  sir.  In  a  weekly,  at  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  which  was  our  home  then." 

"And  you  thought  that  was  news- 
paper work?  "  gently. 

Her  smiling  face  was  tinted  a  pinker 
shade  as  she  replied  :  "I  thought  that 
newspaper  work  was  just  writing." 

Remington's  laugh  was  heartier  than 
ever.     "Essays?" 

"  Essays  and — anything  ;  just  what 
you  happened  to  think  of  or  run 
across." 

"And  you  believe  you  would  like 
such  work  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  I  am  sure  I  should.  I 
have  read  over  and  over  everything  I 
ever  had  printed.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  lovely  to  get  paid  for  it — to  make  a 
living  that  way." 

"  You  wish  to  take  up  newspaper 
work  as  a  vocation  then  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I — want  to  do  something,  and 
I  think  I  should  like  that  better  than 
anything  else." 

Remington  no  longer  laughed,  as, 
with  a  kindliness  that  was  akin  to  pity, 
he  explained  to  her  something  of  the 
making  of  the  modern  newspaper :  its 
various  departments  ;  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  conducted  ;  the  routine 
and  discipline  which  the  beginner  must 
undergo,  the  perseverance  he  must 
maintain,  the  zeal  with  which  he  must 
prosecute  tasks  of  dispiriting  and  even 
repellent  drudgery  before  he  can  secure 
anything  like  a  sure  foothold  in  the 
office  of  a  big  daily  newspaper.  "  That, 
at  the  bottom,  is  the  only  entrance  to 
real  active  journalism  for  the  inexperi- 
enced, except  in  the  cases  of  persons  of 


special  attainments  which  have  a  value 
of  their  own  in  supplying  the  constant- 
ly widening  demands  of  the  newspa2)er 
press." 

As  Remington  spoke  her  face  became 
even  more  serious  than  his,  and  as  he 
finished  she  was  gazing  at  him  with  an 
expression  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  she  had  just  entered  a  new  world 
in  which  she  had  hardly  yet  got  her 
bearings,  and  tluit  if  there  was  anything 
definite  in  her  first  impressions  it  was 
a  sudden  realization  of  lK'li)lessness. 

"  Then,"  she  said,  after  a  little,  in  a 
voice  whose  subdued  change  touched 
Remington,  "  I  presume — I  don't  see 
that  there  is  much  chance  for  me." 

"Such  a  beginning  is  hardest,  as  you 
can  readily  see,  upon  women,"  he  an- 
swered, "although  there  is,  of  course, 
some  new^spaper  work  Avhich  women  are 
not  expected  to  do.  That  in  itself  is 
a  disadvantage  to  them,  for  the  best 
journalist  is  the  'all-around'  journalist 
— one  who  can  fill  every  place  on  the 
paper,  and  fill  it  well." 

"But  some  women  succeed,  do  they 
not?" 

"  Very  few,  if  any,  as  all-around  jour- 
nalists ;  while  those  who  do  succeed,  on 
a  narrower  plane,  frequently  do  so  only 
through  personal  sacrifices  which,  if 
you  will  pardon  me,  you  w^ould  not 
care  to  make." 

"If  I  had  to  go  to  places  where — 
where  I  could  not  go  alone,  perhaps  old 
Aunt  Dilsey  could  go  with  me." 

Remington  resisted  the  temptation 
to  smile.  "  There  are,  of  course,  classes 
of  newspaper  work  which  women  do 
especially  well,  and  for  which  they 
are  peculiarly  adapted ;  but  usually 
a  woman  must  make  a  place  for  such 
work  by  its  excellence  and  individual- 
ity. Newspapers  can  and  do  get  on 
very  well  without  it." 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  tears 
would  dim  the  brightness  of  her  eyes 
as  she  looked  at  him  in  silence.  But 
they  did  not.  If  there  were  tears  they 
were  only  in  the  laughter  with  which 
she  broke  the  silence,  adding,  "  I  am 
sure  I  have  no  such  unusual  talent,  and 
it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  explain  it  all 
to  me  so  clearly.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
taken  up  so  much  of  your  time,"  rising 
to  go. 
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"Wait  a  moment,  please."  And 
again  he  did  not  join  in  her  laughter. 
He  felt  too  much  her  disajipointment 
to  even  feign  levity.  "I  have  not  told 
you  these  things  to  discourage  you,  but 
only  to  give  you  a  truer  insight  into 
the  life  which  you  are  proposing  to 
enter.  If  you  still  think  you  would 
like  it,  perhaps  we  can  arrange  so  as  to 
give  you  a  chance  to  make  a  trial." 

Her  face  lit  up  so  gratefully  at  this 
that  Remington  felt  guilty  of  receiv- 
ing a  gratitude  to  which  he  was  not 
entitled,  knowing  how  little  "  a  trial " 
might  mean,  and  how  unsatisfactorily 
it  would  probably  result.  "  Oh  !  will 
you,  indeed,  Mr.  Remington  ? "  she 
cried,  quickly,  "  I  will  do  the  veiy  best 
I  can,  and  I  do  hope  I  shall  succeed ! " 

"  So  do  I,"  he  assured  her  in  a  tone 
whose  sincerity  admitted  of  no  doubt, 
although  his  use  of  the  word  "  hope  " 
would  not  have  fulfilled  the  purist's  re- 
quirement of  an  element  of  expectancy. 
"  But  you  must  not  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  trial  itself.  We  are 
wilhng  to  give  almost  any  one,  if  he  is 
young  and  at  all  2)romising,  a  trial  on 
the  Tripod,  but  we  pay  little  or  noth- 
ing until  he  demonstrates  he  is  worth 
something." 

"  That  is  certainly  fair.  And  when 
may  I  begin,  Mr.  Remington  ?  Right 
away  ?  " 

"As  soon  as  you  wish.  I  will  call 
our  city  editor  and  let  him  have  a  talk 
with  you.  We  usually  put  beginners 
in  the  city  department,"  stepping  to  a 
speaking-tube.  "  By  the  way,  did  you 
mention  your  name  ?  " 

She  laughed  and  blushed.  "  Did  I 
not  ?  And  I  brought  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  3'ou,  too  !  " 

She  began  looking  through  her 
bundle  of  manuscripts,  one  package  of 
wliich  she  droj^ped  to  the  floor,  and,  as 
Remington  restored  it  to  her,  she  ex- 
plained, with  an  amusing  air  of  indif- 
ference and  self-commiseration  war- 
ranted in  the  light  of  her  newly  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  journalism  :  "  I 
was  ignorant  enough  to  bring  these  to 
show  you  what  I  could  do.  They  are 
stories,  and  liave  been  rejected  by  the 
leading  magazines." 

"Leave  them  Tv4th  me,  any  way," 
Remington  said,  as  he  took  them  from 


her.  "  I  should  like  to  read  them. 
Perhaps  something  may  come  of  them." 
And  as  he  placed  them  in  his  desk  he 
was  conscious  that  he  had  not  only 
voluntarily  violated  his  rule  reo-ardinc: 
such  productions  offered  him  as  "sam- 
ples "  of  what  their  writers  could  do 
in  journalism,  but  that  he  fei*^'ently 
wished  he  might  discover  in  the  stories 
evidence  of  genuine  talent. 

The  letter  she  handed  him  was  from 
Maddock,  the  editor-in-chief  and  prin- 
cipal owner  of  the  Tripod,  who  had 
sailed  a  few  days  before  for  a  three 
months'  trip  abroad. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Remington,"  it  ran, 
"  this  Tsdll  be  presented  to  you  by  Miss 
Lorrie  Petrie,  the  daughter  of  Col- 
onel Lorrimer  Petrie,  a  most  estima- 
ble gentleman,  formerly  of  Tennessee, 
but  who  has  recenth'  removed  to  our 
city.  Miss  Petrie  wishes  to  take  up 
newspaper  work,  and  I  have  promised 
her  that  you  tn^U  give  her  an  ojDportu- 
nity  to  make  a  beginning.  Put  her  on 
the  pay-roll,  at  §10  a  week,  until  my 
return,  by  which  time  you  can  doubt- 
less estimate  the  value  of  her  services 
and  let  me  know  whether  we  can  find 
a  permanent  place  for  hei'.  I  intended 
to  speak  to  you  about  this  before  leav- 
ing, but  forgot  it  in  the  confusion  of 
departure." 

Remington  smiled  as  he  read  it. 
"  Why,  this  is  an  order  for  me  to  give 
you  a  place,  at  least  for  three  months, 
Miss  Petrie  ;  and  yet  a  few  minutes  ago 
you  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  with- 
out presenting  it,  and  without  the  j^lace," 

"  I  was  so  agitated  at  first, "  she 
smiled,  somewhat  uncertainly  in  re- 
turn, "  and  then  so  discouraged  that  I 
forgot  all  about  the  letter.  Besides, 
Mr.  Maddock  said  he  always  left  such 
matters  entirely  Tvdth  you." 

"  He  always  does  when  the  applicants 
are  peoj^le  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of.  The 
exception  in  your  case  is,  you  see,  whol- 
ly in  your  favor.  To  be  frank  with  you, 
j\[r.  Maddock  })uts  you  on  the  pa2)er. 
Miss  Petrie,  but — it  is  better  that  you 
should  understand  the  situation — if  you 
should  not  2)rove  adapted  to  the  work  it 
will  be  my  unfortunate  duty  to  put  you 
oft'  the  paper.  ]\Ir.  ]Maddock  has  rea«hed 
that  i)eri()d  in  his  career  when  he  may 
sip  only  the  sweets  of  journalism." 
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Remington,  tliouf^h  feeling  tliat  lie 
should  be  thus  plain  with  her,  almost 
regretted  that  he  had  spoken,  for  her 
joyous  face  grew  graver  and  paler,  and 
there  was  a  slight  unsteadiness  in  her 
voice  as  she  answered  :  "  I  understand, 
Mr.  Remington,  and  I  shall  not  l)lame 
you  if  I  fail." 

"  But  you  must  not  fail,"  he  said, 
heartily  ;  "  and  I  am  sure  I  want  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  give  you 
the  hang  of  things  and  make  a  brill- 
iant success  of  3'ou,"  grasping  her  hand 
with  a  griji  of  such  vigor  that  he  ac- 
cused himself  of  brutality  for  the  next 
five  minutes. 

II 

One  day,  about  six  weeks  later,  when 
Remington  reached  the  office  of  the 
Tripod,  he  found  upon  his  desk  this 
note  from  Tunstall,  the  city  editor  : 

^'  My  Dear  Hem  :  1  was  about  to  give 
you  to-night  my  final  conclusions  as  to 
Miss  Lorrie's  availability  in  mj  depart- 
ment when  I  was  flanked  and  put  to 
flight  by  that  delegation  of  silk-hat  and 
sack-coat  statesmen  that  blew  in  on  you 
from  the  Eleventh  Ward.  As  I  shall  be 
ofl'  on  that  New  Orleans  trip  before  you 
get  down  to-morrow,  or  rather  to-day, 
I  '  take  this  method  '  of  communicating 
to  you  the  aforesaid  conclusions. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  communi- 
cate, however,  but  that  little  is  definite 
enough,  and  in  line  with  the  intima- 
tions I  have  made  to  you  from  time  to 
time.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is.  Rem, 
I  can't  do  anything  with  her.  Miss 
Lorrie  Petrie  as  a  reporter,  or  a  report- 
er in  posse,  is  a  charming  failure.  She 
is  quick,  bright,  versatile,  observant ; 
she  can  put  her  impressions  on  paper 
in  better  English  than  most  of  my 
boj^s.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
reducing  her  to  order,  and  she  can't 
look  at  things  from  a  news  point  of 
view.  She  is  minus  that  sixth  sense 
without  which  all  the  other  senses  are 
worse  than  useless  in  the  local  room  of 
a  newspaper.  But  I  can't  say  I  am 
sorry  she  will  never  make  a  reporter  ; 
for  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  so  fine  a 
girl  to  make  even  the  best  of  reporters. 

"  But  she  is  w^orth  her  salary  as  a 
civilizing  influence  in  my  quarters,  and 


I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  her  go.  INIingo 
was  always  an  unaljatable  nuisance  as  a 
janitor  until  she  came,  but  since  then, 
if  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  the 
old  sinner  must  have  become  about 
ready  for  translation.  The  dust  of  ages 
has  disappeared,  to  return  no  more. 
And  there  has  })een  as  great  a  trans- 
formation in  Mingo  himself  as  there 
has  been  in  the  domain  of  which  he  has 
charge.  Miss  Lorrie  has  given  him  a 
suit  of  Colonel  Petrie's,  whose  dignity 
of  cut  and  reminiscential  fineness  of 
texture  the  old  darky  is  evidently  try- 
ing to  live  uj:)  to  with  a  full  sense  of 
the  obligations  of  the  station  to  which 
destiny  has  suddenly  elevated  him. 

"Most  of  us,  in  fact,  seem  to  have 
taken  on,  like  Mingo,  a  few  new  respon- 
sibilities, which,  though  at  some  cost 
to  our  selfishness,  we  are  glad  to  bear. 
Pre-eminently  conspicuous  of  her  many 
works  of  reform  among  us,  hardly  ex- 
cepting Mingo  himself,  is  Rus*  Mussey. 
You  certainly  have  noticed  the  transfigu- 
ration of  Rus  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
He  not  only  wears  cuff's  now,  but  he 
has  discarded,  Ave  think  forever,  those 
notorious  black -and-tan  trousers  which 
made  him  'the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,' 
and  to  which  the  office-roaches  seemed 
never  able  to  accustom  themselves. 
His  picture  gallery,  consisting  of  illus- 
trious heavy,  middle,  and  light  weights, 
'  stars  of  the  diamond, '  lights  or  '  tights ' 
of  the  stage,  and  kings  and  queens  of 
the  turf,  has  gradually  disapj^eared, 
until  now  little  of  it  is  left  except  the 
chromo  of  Nancy  Hanks,  which,  since  it 
attracted  the  interest  of  Miss  Lorrie,  he 
has  had  framed  in  gorgeous  gilt." 

Remington  was  not  surprised  at  the 
unfavorable  character  of  Tun  stall's  re- 
port. Remington's  interest  in  Miss 
Lorrie  had  kept  him  informed,  in  a 
general  way,  of  her  progress,  or  lack 
of  progress,  and  this  final  adverse  ver- 
dict only  hastened  his  j^lan  of  taking 
her  from  the  city  dej^artment  and  as- 
signing her  to  work  under  his  direct 
supervision. 

He  made  the  change  at  once,  giving 
her  a  desk  in  his  own  office,  much  to 

*  Abridged  from  "  Ruptler,"  the  familiar  sobriquet 
which  the  boys  in  the  office  applied  to  Mr.  Cadwallader 
Mussey,  the  base-ball  and  turf-reporter,  and  expert  au- 
thority on  athletics,  dog-,  cock-,  aud  prize-fights. 
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the  dissatisfaction  of  Mr.  Mussey,  and 
instructing  her  in  her  new  duties  w-ith 
a  zealous  solicitude  which  did  not  es- 
cape the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  same  gen- 
tleman. 

Remington  had  from  the  first  de- 
sired to  be  able  to  conscientiously  rec- 
ommend her  permanent  employment 
on  the  return  of  Maddock,  and  his  de- 
sire had  strengthened  when  he  learned 
that  her  object  in  seeking  such  employ- 
ment had  not  been  the  gratification  of  a 
girlish  whim,  but  the  practical  assist- 
ance of  her  father  by  eking  out  with 
her  earnings  his  meagre  income.  Col- 
onel Lorrimer  Petrie,  whose  full  name 
his  daughter  bore,  and  for  whom  her 
devotion  seemed  at  once  reverential  and 
tenderly  maternal,  had  long  been  known 
to  Remington,  by  repute,  as  an  old 
man  whose  patient  persistence  for  more 
than  twenty  years  in  endeavoring  to 
secure  from  the  National  Government 
compensation  for  property  approj^ri- 
ated  by  it  during  the  Civil  War,  had 
giA'en  him  an  identity  in  all  newspajDer 
offices  which  pretended  to  print  ^\-ith 
any  approach  to  comprehensiveness 
Congressional  proceedings.  Once  or 
twice  the  old  gentleman — for  "  gentle- 
man "  was  the  one  designation  which 
ever^'body  in  the  building,  even  to  the 
usually  cynical  elevator-boy,  recognized 
as  Ijelonging  to  him,  no  less  than  his 
shabby  Prince  Albert  and  scrupulously 
worn  gloves  belonged  to  him — had  ap- 
peared at  the  Tripod  office  to  accom- 
pany his  daughter  home  when  she  had 
been  detained  till  nightfall.  Then  Con- 
gress had  assembled  and  he  had  gone 
off  to  Washington,  and  when  next  Miss 
Lorrie  had  been  in  need  of  an  escort, 
Remington  observed  that  old  Mingo, 
though  his  duties  for  the  day  were  over, 
had  returned  in  his  suit  of  the  Colonel's 
clothes,  cheerfully  willing  to  take  the 
Colonel's  place,  notwithstanding  the 
rheumatism  which  "  inginerlly  kep'  him 
indo's  o'  nights." 

The  following  day  Remington  had 
told  Miss  Lorrie  that  she  need  not 
bother  about  Mingo  again  ;  that  some 
one  would  always  be  provided  from  the 
office  to  accompany  her  home  after 
dark ;  and  when  she  had  protested 
against  that  as  unnecessary  trouble, 
he  had  silenced  her  objections  by  as- 


suring her  that  such  was  the  rule  of 
the  Tripod  as  to  ladies  on  its  staff.  At 
least,  if  it  had  not  been  the  i-ule  in  the 
past,  he  inwardly  promised  himself,  it 
should  be  in  the  future. 

And  Remington  saw  to  it  that  the 
some  one  always  pro^-ided  from  the 
office  to  act  as  Miss  Loii'ie's  escori, 
was  Remington  himseK — a  new  func- 
tion of  the  managing  and  night  editor 
of  the  Tripod,  which  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  other  members  of  the  force, 
and  certainly  not  of  Mr.  Mussey. 

It  was  thus  that  Remington  saw 
something  of  her  home  hfe.  There 
w^ere  in  the  household,  besides  herself 
and  her  father,  Miss  Dinsmore,  who 
was  an  elderly  lady,  and  her  brother, 
Hal  Dinsmore,  a  boy  of  about  seven- 
teen. The  Dinsmores  were  relatives  of 
the  Colonel's,  of  which  fact  ^liss  Dins- 
more appeared  to  be  highly  apprecia- 
tive. They  hved  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  city,  in  a  cottage  whose  furnish- 
ings had  evidently  suiwived  a  once 
more  pretentious  station.  Through 
the  reporters  Remington  knew  some- 
thing of  Hal  Dinsmore  as  a  wild  young 
fellow,  who  was  more  of  a  burden  than 
a  help  to  his  relatives,  and  after  Rem- 
ington formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Miss  Dinsmore  he  heard  considerably 
more  of  the  family  history  through  an 
occasional  chat  with  that  garrulous 
lady,  who,  next  to  Colonel  Petrie's  fam- 
ily-tree, was  given  to  talking  most  of 
Colonel  Petrie's  daughter^ — when  that 
young  woman  herself  was  not  in  hear- 
ing. It  was  from  ]Miss  Dinsmore  that 
Remington  learned  more  than  he  had 
seen  of  the  beautiful  relations  of  father 
and  daughter — of  the  sweet-tempered 
old  man's  lack  of  worldly  2:)racticality, 
and  of  the  i)rotecting  comradeshij)  and 
the  plucky  efforts  of  the  light-hearted 
young  girl  to  reheve  him  as  much  as 
she  could  of  his  responsiljilities  as  head 
of  the  house  ;  how  happy  she  had  been 
when  she  had  secured  a  j^lace  on  the 
Tripod  ;  how  proud  of  her  the  Colonel 
was,  how  confident  of  her  success,  and 
with  wliat  cheeriulness  he  had  left  for 
Washington  the  last  time,  feehng  that 
as  his  brave  and  brilliant  daughter  had 
now  won  her  way,  he  need  woriw  less 
about  home  affairs,  while  he  pushed  his 
interests  at  the  CapitaL 
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All  this  weighed  on  Remington  great- 
ly. The  three  months  of  his  chief's 
vacation  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
it  would  soon  be  necessary  for  him  to 
render  the  verdict  which  would  mean 
so  much  to  this  noble  girl.  If  he  did 
his  duty,  he  knew  what  that  verdict 
must  be.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
fact  that  the  Colonel's  "brave  and 
brilliant"  daughter  was  not  adapted 
to  newspaj^er  work,  and  Remington 
knew  that  he  could  not  tell  Maddock 
she  was  worth  even  the  small  salary 
she  was  drawing.  If  the  information  he 
had  gained  from  Miss  Dinsmore  had 
not  thrown  a  new  light  on  Miss  Lorrie's 
motives  in  the  matter,  her  failure  would 
not  have  troubled  him  so  much  ;  for  he 
had  little  sympathy  for  the  shallow 
disappointments  of  those  who  venture 
into  vocations  for  which  they  are  unsuit- 
ed.  Besides,  he  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  his  interest  in  Miss  Lorrie 
was  not,  and  never  had  been,  merely 
professional. 

The  thought  that  it  would  sooii  be  his 
duty  to  decide  adversely  the  fate  of  this 
young  journalistic  asj)irant,  in  w4iom 
his  concern,  personally,  was  so  peculiar, 
disturbed  him  so  much  that  he  plunged 
into  that  almost -forgotten  bundle  of 
Miss  Lorrie's  manuscripts  with  a  vague 
hope  that  through  them  he  might  find 
some  avenue  of  escape. 

The  result  was  that  he  asked  her  if 
she  would  object  to  his  publishing  some 
of  her  stories  in  the  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Tripod,  and  if  she  would  permit 
him  an  editor's  license  to  revise  them 
in  such  particulars  as  he  might  see  fit. 

That  permission  being  readily  grant- 
ed, he  set  to  work  with  such  zest  that 
after  three  or  four  hours — hours  which 
he  found  in  the  early  morning — he  had 
almost  rewritten  one  of  the  stories. 

He  published  it  in  the  Tripod  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  retaining  its  original 
title  and  Miss  Lorrie's  pseudonym,  con- 
gratulating liimseK  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  necessity  of  denying  her  a  per- 
manent place  on  the  Tripod,  he  had 
found  a  method  by  which  he  could  put 
her  in  the  way  of  earning  more  than 
her  little  salary,  thus  preventing  the  dis- 
appointment of  those  cherished  plans 
of  which  he  had  heard  through  the  lo- 
quacious Miss  Dinsmore. 


His  delusion,  however,  was  not  to 
last  long.  When  Miss  Lorrie  came  to 
the  office  Monday  there  was  in  her 
greeting  of  Remington  a  hint  of  grav- 
ity and  shyness  new  to  her  usual  airy 
and  easy  manner.  Remington,  entire- 
ly unsuspicious  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
change,  handed  her  a  check,  remarking 
that  it  was  in  payment  for  her  story, 
which,  he  added,  was  just  the  kind  of 
story  the  Tripod  wanted. 

But  Miss  Lorrie  would  not  take  it. 
"No!  no!  Mr.  Remington,"  she  said, 
hastily.  "I  am  very,  very  grateful  to 
you,  but  I  cannot  accept  payment  for 
the  story." 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  Remington,  with 
perhaps  an  effort  to  appear  more  as- 
tonished than  he  really  was,  "I  think 
it  a  very  good  story,  and  worth  the 
money. " 

"  So  do  I,"  with  a  flash  of  her  old 
smile  ;  "  but  it  is  your  story,  Mr.  Rem- 
ington— not  mine." 

And  she  turned  to  her  desk  with  a 
dignity  which  w^as  such  a  decisive  dis- 
missal of  the  matter,  and  which  was  so 
gentle  and  womanly  withal,  that  Rem- 
ington was  silenced  into  the  torturing 
conviction  that  he  had  blunderingly  of- 
fered a  coarse  affront  to  the  sweetest 
girl  in  the  world. 

Ill 

One  evening  Remington,  having  been 
notified  by  the  foreman  of  the  compos- 
ing-rooms of  an  unexpected  pressure  of 
advertisements,  handed  Miss  Lorrie  the 
proof-shps  of  the  routine  proceedings 
of  Congress,  suggesting  that  she  try  her 
hand  at  "  boiling  down  "  the  re2:)ort  to 
three  hundred  words.  Five  minutes 
later,  glancing  at  her  from  his  own 
work,  he  noted  that  the  pencil  in  her 
hand  was  poised  above  the  paper,  while 
she  was  gazing  blankly  at  the  j^roofs  be- 
fore her.  Then,  after  a  little  while,  he 
saw  the  hand  which  held  the  pencil  drop 
limply  to  the  desk,  and  with  the  other 
hand  she  quickly  touched  a  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes,  looking  up  immedi- 
ately afterward  in  furtive  apprehension 
that  her  agitation  might  have  been  ob- 
served, only  to  discover  that  Reming- 
ton was  bending  intently  over  his  desk, 
apparently  obU^ious  of  her  existence. 
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But  a  few  minutes  later  Remington 
stalked  with  a  handful  of  j^i'oofs  into 
the  city  editor's  room,  and,  with  a  stern- 
ness which  was  by  no  means  habitual, 
directed  Tunstall  to  cut  to  a  "  stick  " 
the  Bar  resolutions  on  the  death  of  old 
Starkweather  and  the  address  of  the 
Grand  Grandiose  Grandee  on  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Grand  Central  Con- 
clave of  the  Celestial  Cavaliers  of  the 
Crimson  Crook.  Returning,  he  said, 
with  an  effort  at  lightness  : 

"You  need  not  trouble  about  that, 
Miss  Lorrie.  I  find  we  shall  have 
enough  space  without  cutting  Wash- 
ington." She  looked  up  a  little  dubi- 
ously, but  he  took  the  proofs  from  her 
desk.  "There  will  be  nothing  more  for 
you  to-night,  and  if  you  are  ready  I 
shall  be  glad  to  take  you  home.  I — 
want  to  meet  that  ten  o'clock  A.  &  V. 
train  at  the  Fifteenth  Street  station, 
anyway." 

Miss  Loriie  insisted,  weakly,  that  she 
was  not  afraid  to  go  home  on  the  street- 
cars, but  Remington  assured  her  that 
it  would  not  take  him  two  squares  out 
of  his  way,  and  would  not  listen  to  her 
going  alone. 

As  she  turned  to  put  her  desk  in  or- 
der and  close  it,  he  hung  on  one  of  his 
files  the  proofs  which  he  had  given  her, 
rapidly  running  his  eyes  doA\Ti  them  as 
he  did  so.  On  the  first  sheet  he  almost 
instantly  detected  the  cause  of  her  emo- 
tion, in  a  paragraph  of  the  Congres- 
sional report  showing  that  the  House 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Colonel  Lorrimer 
Petrie  had,  through  a  turn  of  "parlia- 
mentary proceedings,"  suddenly  gone 
to  the  foot  of  the  calendar ;  which 
meant  that  there  would  be  no  further 
chance  for  it  during  that  session. 

He  put  Miss  Lorrie's  wrap  around 
her  w^th  unwonted  care,  feeling  that  he 
would  like  to  devote  his  future  to  put- 
ting things  around  her.  Then  he  tlircAv 
on  his  overcoat  and  they  left  the  build- 
ing. The  cottage  in  which  she  lived 
was  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  fully 
half  an  hour's  ride  in  the  street-cars. 
As  Miss  Lorrie  opened  the  door  a 
bright  fire  was  visible  in  the  little  "  sit- 
ting-room" which  adjoined  the  narrow 
hall.  Remington,  lingering  in  the  en- 
trance, abruptly  cut  short  the  story  he 
was  telling,  and  smiling  at  her,  said  : 


"  How  cold  it  is  to-night,  and  what  a 
cosey-looking  fire  that  is  !  " 

She  laughed.  "  Won't  you  come  in 
and  warm  yourself  ?  I  was  afraid  you 
did  not  have  time." 

"Indeed,  I  wdl  !  That  ten  o'clock 
train  would  break  a  record  if  it  got  here 
at  ten."' 

He  did  not  sit  down.  "  I  fear  it 
would  be  so  comfortable  it  would  be 
hard  for  you  to  get  rid  of  me,"  he  told 
her. 

Standing  at  one  end  of  the  mantel, 
he  looked  down  on  Miss  Lorrie  at  the 
other,  as  she  lifted  what  he  thought  the 
daintiest  of  boots  to  the  fender.  "I 
wanted  you  particularly  to  come  in  this 
evening,  Mr.  Remington."  She  spoke 
hurriedly,  and  a  flush  stole  into  her 
cheeks  too  suddenly  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  fire.  "I  wished  to — ask  you 
about  myself — if  you  did  not  believe 
me  unable  to  do  the  work  you  gave  me 
to-night  ?  " 

Remington's  manner  changed  in- 
stantly, and  he  answered,  with  an  im- 
petuous earnestness:  "I  took  it  away 
from  you  because  I  saw  it  distressed 
you.  I  pretended  not  to  notice  it  at  the 
time,  but  I  did  notice  it,  and  I  learned 
from  the  proof-sheets  the  cause.  It  is 
an  outrage — an  atrocious  outrage  !  " 

"  I  was  afraid  you  thought  me  a  fail- 
ure," she  rej^lied,  uncertainly.  "You 
know  you  have  never  told  me  how  I  was 
getting  on.  I — fancied  I  was  removed 
from  Mr.  Tunstall's  department  because 
I  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and  I  have 
never  kno^^^l  whether  you  believed  I 
could  succeed." 

"  Miss  Lorrie  !  " — Remington  strode 
over  to  her  quickly,  almost  fiercely,  and 
seized  her  hand — "give  it  up!  Don't 
wear  yourself  out  in  a  life  like  that ! 
Leave  it  all,  and  be  my  wife  ! " 

There  was  no  flush  on  her  cheeks 
now.  She  was  j^ale,  and  apparently 
calm,  while  her  voice,  though  very  low, 
was  firm.  "Y'ou  are  very  good,  Mr. 
Remington,"  she  answered,  "but  you 
must  not  sjDeak  of  this  again." 

Remington  stepj^cd  backward,  stupid- 
ly. "You  surely  do  not  mean  that," 
he  protested,  in  a  dazed  way. 

"  You  must  never  doubt  my  mean- 
ing," she  replied,  quietly. 

He  bowed  his  head  in  silent  acquies- 
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cence.  Then  he  said  ''Good-night," 
and  turned  to  leave.  At  the  door  he 
stoj^i^ed,  wheeled  suddeidy,  and  with 
something-  of  his  former  fierceness  took 
a  step  toward  her  again.  "You  must 
not — promise  me  you  will  not  let  this 
change  your  relations  at  the  office  !  I 
shall  expect  you  to-morrow,  as  usual !  " 

"  I  hope  to  be  at  my  place  as  hereto- 
fore, Mr.  Remington." 

Then  he  left.  If  he  had  returned  an 
hour  later  he  would  have  instantly  dis- 
obeyed the  orders  she  had  given  him, 
for  he  would  have  found  her  sobbing  on 
the  floor,  her  face  buried  between  her 
arms,  which  she  had  flung  upon  a  chair. 


IV 


Eemington  did  not  realize  until  the 
next  day  how  tremendously  in  earnest 
he  had  been  in  exacting  of  her  the 
promise  to  go  on  with  her  work  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  When  she 
failed  to  appear  at  her  customary  hour 
he  began  to  show  signs  of  restlessness, 
and  he  finally  abandoned  the  attempt 
which  he  had  been  spasmodically  mak- 
ing to  read  the  morning  papers.  After 
several  hours  of  doubt  and  dread  he  re- 
ceived a  note  from  her — just  a  line  to 
say  that  it  was  inconvenient  for  her  to 
leave  home  that  day,  but  that  she  hoped 
to  be  at  her  post  the  next.  On  reading 
this  the  relaxation  of  Remington's  ten- 
sion was  so  great  that  he  collapsed  in- 
to a  chair.  He  was  so  relieved  that 
he  had  not  cost  Miss  Lorrie  her  place 
that,  in  the  reaction,  he  almost  forgot 
his  own  misery.  He  even  smiled  sym- 
pathetically when  Rus  Mussey,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  came  whistling 
into  the  rooiii,  surveyed  wistfully  Miss 
Lorrie's  desk,  and  whistled  himself  lu- 
gubriously out  again. 

She  returned  next  day,  and  for  nearly 
a  week  things  went  on  as  before,  she 
perhaps  being  somewhat  more  subdued 
in  Remington's  presence,  and  he  trying, 
as  best  he  knew  how,  to  act  as  if  noth- 
ing unusual  had  ever  occurred  between 
them.  But  this  could  not  continue 
indefinitely.  He  only  wished  for  her 
sake  it  could.  He  had  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  he  had  not  driven  her 
away  from  the  Tripod,  but  how  was  he 


to  avoid  driving  her  away  when  "Mad- 
dock  came  l^ack  ?  That  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  which  Remington 
had  just  received,  in  about  three  weeks. 

It  was  a  little  before  two  o'clock  at 
night,  and  Remington  sat  in  his  of- 
fice, his  hands  clasjicd  ])ehind  his  head, 
pondering  the  problem  whose  press- 
ure upon  him  was  intensified  by  the  no- 
tification of  Maddock's  return,  now  so 
near.  Remington  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  his  duty,  recommend  the 
employment  of  Miss  Lorrie.  Of  that 
he  was  satisfied.  If  he  told  ^laddock 
the  truth  as  to  her  journalistic  cjualifi- 
cations,  he  knew  the  result  would  be 
her  prompt  dismissal  ;  for  ]\Iaddock 
was  a  man  who  did  not  let  sentiment  of 
any  kind  interfere  with  his  business. 
A  "  trial  "  was  all  that  he  ever  conceded, 
on  the  score  of  friendship,  to  any  aj^pli- 
cant  for  employment  on  his  newspa2:)er. 
And  yet  Remington  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  taking  any  step  which  would 
mean  the  loss  to  Miss  Lorrie  of  her 
place.     What  was  he  to  do  ? 

It  was  a  wild  night.  A  damp  snow 
had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  nearly  half  a 
foot,  turning  finally  into  shai-p  sleet. 
The  wind  had  now  risen  to  a  fierce  gale, 
and  a  blizzard  was  sweeping  down  from 
the  northwest,  driving  furious  blasts  of 
ice-needles  against  the  windows  of  the 
Tripod  building  and  causing  the  boys 
in  the  office  to  turn  up  their  coat- col- 
lars and  to  "skirmish"  around  for  fuel 
for  building  fires,  to  supj)lement  the  or- 
dinarily sufficient  steam. 

Rus  Mussey  and  two  or  three  of  the 
other  reporters  w^ho  had  com^^leted 
their  assignments  and  were  on  the 
point  of  leaving  for  the  night,  had 
gathered  in  the  hall,  their  overcoats 
buttoned  closely,  and  were  discussing 
witii  animation  the  latest  robbery  which 
was  then  puzzling  the  police  and  the 
press.  On  the  preceding  Saturday 
afternoon  young  Charlie  Jarrett,  a 
trusted  clerk  of  a  big  factory,  had  gone 
to  a  bank,  as  was  his  weekly  custom, 
and  had  drawn  about  §4,000  with" 
which  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  factory's 
emplojx'S.  Less  than  an  hour  after 
leaving  the  bank  he  had  rushed  to  a 
police  -  station  and  reported  that  on 
reaching  an  allej^  which  intersected  the 
street  leading  to  the  factory,  two  men 
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liad  iTished  forth,  seized  liim,  dragged 
him  into  the  alley,  clapped  a  handker- 
chief to  his  mouth,  and  when  he  recov- 
ered consciousness  the  money  and  the 
men  had  disaj)peared.  Jarrett's  good 
reputation,  the  confidence  imposed  in 
him  by  his  employers,  his  soiled  and 
somewhat  torn  clothes,  the  deserted 
and  disreputable  part  of  the  city  in 
which  the  robbery  was  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  and  a  handkerchief 
smelling  of  cliloroform  found  by  the 
police  in  the  alley,  constituted  the  evi- 
dence which  was  rehed  on  to  substan- 
tiate JaiTett's  stoiy. 

The  case  excited  unusual  interest  on 
account  of  the  prominence  of  Jarrett's 
family,  and  the  completeness  with 
which  the  mysteiy  had  baffled  both  the 
detectives  and  the  reporters.  The  pa- 
pers had  been  full  of  it.  Tunstall, 
whose  force  had  more  than  once  solved 
such  crimes  where  the  police  had  failed, 
had  assigned  his  shrewdest  men  to  it, 
and  he  had  just  been  in  to  tell  Reming- 
ton that  so  far  nothing  beyond  specula- 
tion could  be  based  upon  their  efforts. 
Rus  Mussey  and  the  boys  in  the  hall 
were  arguing  the  case  from  eveiy  point 
of  ^iew;  some  advancing  one  theoiy, 
and  some  another ;  some  exi:)ressing 
belief  in  Jarrett's  stoiy,  and  some  scoff- 
ing at  it  as  the  invention  of  a  thief. 
Rus  Mussey  stuck  to  this  opinion,  and 
was  exj^ounding  it  with  feiwor,  when 
his  exposition  was  abruptly  broken  oft' 
at  sight  of  a  queer-looking  figure  which 
staggered  from  the  elevator  and  rushed 
across  the  hall  into  Remington's  office. 
"  Caesar's  ghost  !  wasn't  that  Miss  Lor- 
rie  ?  "  and  Rus,  followed  by  the  others, 
hurried  after  lier. 

Remington  sprang  to  his  feet  in  as- 
tonisliment.  The  hour  was  so  late,  her 
face  was  so  wliite,  her  eyes  so  wild,  her 
clothing  so  disordered,  that  her  sudden 
appearance,  as  if  a  paii:  oi  the  storm  it- 
self, startled  him  even  more  than  it  had 
startled  Rus  Mussey.  "With  an  excla- 
mation of  bewildeniient  he  hastened  to 
meet  her  as  she  ran  forward.  "  Mr. 
Remington !  "  she  said,  breathlessly, 
and  reeling,  seemed  about  to  fall  from 
exhaustion,  when  Remington  caught 
her  and  placed  her  upon  the  one  sofa 
which  the  Tripod  boasted. 

"  Run  across  the  street  at  once  and 


get  some  brandy  I "'  Remington  ordered 
Mussey  and  his  companions  ;  and  im- 
mediately there  was  a  clatteiing  of  rac- 
ing feet  doTNTi  the  hall  and  the  staii-s. 

Remington  grabbed  his  hat,  and  be- 
gan fanning  Miss  Lorrie  vigorously. 
Keeping  that  up  for  a  minute  without 
eftect,  he  sjDrang  to  the  water-cooler. 
But  there  was  no  water,  and  in  this 
desperate  dilemma  by  which  he  was  so 
suddenly  confronted  he  considered  for 
a  moment  the  utility,  as  a  substitute 
for  water,  of  the  patented  Hquid  com- 
pound suspended  in  a  tin  pail  and  de- 
signed as  a  fire-extinguisher. 

Then  raising  one  of  the  windows  he 
took  a  handful  of  snow  from  the  ledge, 
but  as  he  was  about  to  dash  it  into  her 
face,  observing  that  her  ^sind-loosened 
hail"  was  powdered  with  sleet,  he  hesi- 
tated, unceiiain  whether  warmth  rather 
than  snow  would  not  be  the  better  re- 
storative. 

He  did  not  reach  a  definite  decision 
of  that  question,  for  just  then  there  was 
a  flutter  of  Miss  Lorrie *s  eyelids,  and  as 
Rus  Mussey  panted  into  the  room  -VN-ith 
a  decanter  of  brandy,  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  gazed  inquiringly  at  Reming- 
ton, who  tried  to  force  some  of  the 
brandy  between  her  lips.  Then  one  of 
the  reporters,  who  had  taken  more  time 
than  Rus,  ran  in  with  a  glass  of  some- 
thing toj^az-colored  and  steaming,  and 
ui^on  Remington's  dii'ection  Miss  Lor- 
rie swallowed  a  sip  or  two.  "  It  is 
nothing,"  she  protested,  feebly.  "  I 
was  only  tired,"  raising  herself  resolute- 
ly on  her  elbow. 

"Yes,  we  can  see  that,"  Remington 
answered  ;  *'  but,  my  dear  Miss  Petrie, 
what  in  the  worl  \  brought  you  here  on 
such  a  night  and  at  such  an  hour  ?  " 

She  had  been  looking  steadily  at 
Remington,  and  had  not  appeared  to 
notice  that  anyone  else  was  in  the  of- 
fice. At  this  her  eyes  fell  and  she 
pressed  her  hand  for  a  moment  over 
them.  "  I — oh,  Mr.  Remington,  I  have 
found  out  all  about  the  horrible  Jarrett 
robbeiw ! " 

The  reporter  who  had  brought  the 
topaz  glass  clapped  it  on  the  mantel 
and  slipped  from  the  room,  while  Rus 
!Mussey,  who  for  a  second  seemed  to 
have  been  stricken  speechless,  broke 
the  silence  with  "  Caesar's  ghost !  "  and 
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waving  his  decanter  wildly  in  the  air, 
shot  throu<^h  the  door  and  down  the 
hall  into  the  local  room,  where  he  an- 
nounced, jubilantly,  and  audibly  even 
to  Remington  : 

"  Boys,  Miss  Lorrie  has  done  us  all ! 
She  has  got  the  Jarrett  robbery !  " 

AVhereupon  Remington  heard,  what 
he  had  never  before  heard  in  the  Tri- 
pod building — a  rousing  cheer.  And 
the  voice  of  Tunstall,  the  punctilious 
disciplinarian,  rang  out  among  the  rest. 

Remington,  as  he  closed  his  door, 
felt  like  joining  in  that  cheer;  for  if 
what  Miss  Lorrie  had  said  was  true, 
not  only  were  all  his  perplexities  con- 
cerning her  journalistic  future  solved, 
but  she  had  won  both  distinction  and 
promotion  in  the  office  of  the  Tripod. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  asked, 
eagerly,  as  he  returned  to  her,  "  that 
you  have  come  all  the  w^ay  from  your 
home  alone,  and  through  this  storm  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  faintly  but  quick- 
ly; "there  was  no  one  to  come  with 
me." 

"But  there  are  no  cars  running  at 
this  time  of  night.    You  did  not  walk?" 

"  I — ran,"  shuddering  as  if  with  still 
lingering  terror. 

Remington  looked  at  her  with  danc- 
ing eyes.  From  a  new^spaper  point  of 
Tiew  he  was  very  proud  of  her  just 
now.  "  Surely,"  he  said,  after  an  in- 
terval of  silent  admiration,  "you  can- 
not be  mistaken  about  the  robbery  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  there  is  no  mistake  !  " 

"Then,"  he  exclaimed,  grasping  her 
hand,  "I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart  ;  for  you  have  certainly  made  a 
great  '  scoop '  and  also  a  reputation 
which  will  be  invaluable  to  you  in  your 
work." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  ! "  she  cried,  hastily, 
in  apparent  alarm.  "You  do  not  un- 
derstand. I  did  not  come  to  put  it  in 
the  paper  ! " 

"  Not  to  put  it  in  the  paper  ? " 
amazed. 

"I  came  to  keep  it  out  of  the  pa- 
per!" 

Remington  sat  down,  drawdng  his 
handkerchief  across  his  face  as  if  he 
were  suffering  from  an  enervating  heat. 
"Indeed,  I  do  not  understand,"  he 
gasped,  gazing  at  her  vacantly.  Here 
was  a  girl  who  had  done  what  the  most 


vigilant  reporters  and  the  most  experi- 
enced detectives  in  the  city  had  been 
unable  to  do,  and  who  by  this  one  ex- 
ploit had  routed  all  doubts  as  to  her 
newspai^er  possibilities  and  assured 
herself  the  success  for  which  she  was 
striving,  and  3'et  who,  despite  her 
natural  timidity,  had  hurried,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  through  a  lone- 
ly part  of  the  city  and  through  a  terri- 
fic blizzard,  not  to  get  the  story  into 
her  paper,  but  to  have  it  suppressed ! 

After  all,  it  was  like  Lorrie  Petrie, 
he  thought  ;  and  he  could  hardly  keep 
from  smiling. 

Her  exj^lanation  was  in  few  and 
rapid  words.  Young  Hal  Dinsmore 
had  been  the  accomplice  of  Charlie 
Jarrett  in  the  "  robbery."  Hal  had 
concealed  the  money  in  his  room,  and 
finally  had  taken  to  his  bed,  ill  from 
fear  and  remorse.  He  had  confessed 
his  guilt  to  her  that  night,  "  and  I," 
she  added,  "could  not  bear  to  have  the 
money  in  the  house  an  hour  longer.  I 
did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  it, 
so  I  brought  it  to  you  at  once.  And, 
oh,  Mr.  Remington,  won't  you  keep  it 
out  of  the  papers,  and  won't  you  re- 
turn the  money  and  do  w^hat  you  can 
to  prevent  them  from  being  too  hard 
on  Hal  ?  " 

There  w^ere  tears  in  her  eyes  now, 
as  she  extended  to  Remington  a  little 
hand-bag,  w^hich  she  had  not  released 
even  in  her  unconsciousness. 

"  Don't  worr}'  another  moment  about 
it,"  he  said,  reassuringly,  as  he  took  the 
bag.  "It  shall  not  get  into  the  papers, 
and  there  won't  be  any  trouble  about 
Hal.  I  know  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  he  wall  be  glad  enough  to 
recover  his  money,  without  spending 
any  of  it,  or  any  of  his  time,  in  prose- 
cuting the  boy.  WeU,  Tunstall,"  open- 
ing the  door  to  the  knock  of  the  city 
editor,  "  it  was  only  a  false  alarm. 
There  is  nothing  for  the  Tripod  in 
Miss  Lorrie's  story.  Miss  Lorrie's 
'  nose  for  news '  is  a  little  erratic  as 
yet,"  forcing  a  laugh. 

A  few  minutes  later  Remington,  hav- 
ing wrapped  Miss  Lorrie  in  Rus  Mus- 
sey's  gorgeous  fur- trimmed  overcoat — 
the  only  one  in  local  newspaperdom — 
put  her  in  a  cab  and  took  her  swiftly 
home. 
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As  Remington  had  predicted,  the 
employers  of  Jarrett  were  satisfied 
with  the  restoration  of  their  money, 
and  the  discharge  of  Jarrett,  leaving 
Miss  Lorrie's  wild  young  kinsman  to 
go  unpunished  by  the  law. 

That  matter  adjusted.  Remington's 
mind  recurred  to  the  predicament  in 
which  the  return  of  Maddock  would 
place  him  with  reference  to  Miss  Lor- 
rie. 

This  problem  was  finally  solved,  and 
solved  so  simply,  two  or  three  morn- 
ings after  the  incidents  of  the  storm, 
that  he  wondered  he  had  not  thought 
of  the  solution  long  before.  He  was 
sitting,  pondering  the  puzzle,  after  the 
last  "  form "  had  gone  to  the  stereo- 
tyjDcrs,  w^hen  Alvin  Gale  came  in  and 
engaged  in  desultoiy  chat  about  Trijyod 
affixirs. 

"  By  the  way.  Remington,"'  said  Gale, 
"Miss  Lorrie  showed  the  right  stuff 
the  other  night,  even  if  she  was  'off'  in 
her  facts,  didn't  she?  I  tell  you,  there's 
a  girl  who  has  a  career  before  her  !  " 

"Do  you  think  so,  Gale?"  Reming- 
ton asked,  quickly. 

"  If  she  hasn't  I  don't  know^  the  ring 
of  the  true  metal.  I've  read  her  'copy' 
and  I've  watched  her  all  along.  Tun- 
stall  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  take  her 
measure,  but  you  know  the  laAvs  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  were  w4iat  old 
Carlyle  would  call  fictile  in  comparison 
with  Tunstall's  hardly  less  antiquated 
laws  and  by-laws  of  journalism.  I  tell 
you,  I'd  rather  tie  to  Miss  Lorrie  than 
to  any  of  the  younger  boys  on  the 
paper." 

"Do  you  really  mean  that,  Gale?" 

There  was  an  earnestness  in  Reming- 
ton's question  wdiicli  Gale  noted  with- 
out understanding ;  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  such  evidences  of  preoccu- 
pation and  lack  of  interest  in  Gale's 
subsequent  gossip  that  it  was  not  long- 
before  he  withdrew. 

Remington  immediateh'  wrote  the 
following  message,  his  i)ressure  on  the 
paper  being  so  hard  that  he  snapped 
the  point  of  the  pencil  in  writing  it : 

"/;v'.s'/r/??.  Leave  rit if  at  oner.  Whom 
shall  I  place  in  charge?  " 

He  sent  this  by  cable  to  Maddock, 


who  was  in  London.  During  the  hours 
which  passed  before  the  reply  came 
Remington  was  not  in  the  least  uneasy 
as  to  its  nature.  He  knew  Maddock's 
l^artiality  for  Gale,  whom  Maddock  had 
always  assigned  to  the  managing  edi- 
tor's work  when  Remington  took  his 
vacations,  and  it  was  generally  as- 
sumed in  the  office  that  if  Remington 
should  die  or  leave  the  paper  Gale 
would  be  his  successor.  Remington 
was  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  ]\Iad- 
dock's  answer,  which  came  the  next 
afternoon  : 

"  Ai'e  xjou  crazy?  If  in  earnest,  Gale 
succeeds  you.'' 

Gale  did  succeed  him  that  night ;  and 
the  next  day  Remington,  whose  whole 
professional  life  had  been  spent  on  the 
Tripod,  who  felt  that  paper  a  part  of 
himself,  and  who  put  his  desk  in  order 
and  gathered  up  his  belongings  with  a 
heaviness  of  heart  he  had  never  known 
before,  was  on  his  way  to  New  York, 
bent  on  a  European  holiday  which  he 
had  promised  himself  for  years,  and 
consoling  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  if  he  had  given  up  a  place  which 
had  been  his  highest  pride,  the  Tripod 
had  gained  a  managing  editor  w^ho 
would  retain,  without  violating  his 
sense  of  duty,  the  services  of  Miss  Lor- 
rie Petrie. 


VI 


It  was  more  than  two  years  before 
Remington  returned  to  America,  he 
having  extended  his  trip  to  a  leisurely 
lounge  around  the  world.  For  three 
or  four  months  after  his  departure  Tun- 
stall  had  kept  him  posted  concerning 
matters  in  the  Tripod  office  ;  then  Tun- 
stall,  dissatisfied  with  the  new  manag- 
ing editor,  had  left  the  paper  and  the 
city,  and  Remington's  only  information 
bearing  on  his  former  associates  had 
been  gained  from  the  occasional  news- 
papers which  had  fallen  in  his  way.  It 
was  thus  he  liad  learned  that  Congress 
liad  finally  allowed  the  claim  of  Colonel 
Petrie,  an  act  of  justice  which  had  been 
so  long  delayed  that  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  old  gentleman's  death. 
At  Honolulu,  on  his  way  back  to 
America,  he  read  an  announcement  of 
the  death  of  his  old  chief,  Maddock  ; 
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and  shortly  afterward,  being  in  the 
city  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of 
Liliuokahmi,  he  sent  an  account  there- 
of to  the  Tripod,  receiving  by  the  next 
steamer  a  telegram  from  the  Tripod 
Publishing  Company  asking  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  paper  as  editor-in- 
chief. 

Three  weeks  later  he  walked  into  the 
counting-room  of  the  Tripod.  The 
young  man  behind  the  counter  recog- 
nized him  and  showed  him  back  into 
the  private  office,  requesting  him  to  be 
seated  and  assuring  him  that  he  would 
"  telephone  "  his  arrival  at  once.  Rem- 
ington spent  the  next  fifteen  minutes 
looking  over  the  Tripod  and  noting  in 
how  many  particulars  it  had  retro- 
graded. Then  the  door  oi3ened  and 
closed,  and  a  voice  whose  memory  had 
clung  to  him  over  lands  and  seas 
sounded  his  name. 

Miss  Lorrie,  blushing  and  smiling  as 
when  she  had  first  entered  his  office 
in  search  of  employment,  stood  before 
him,  and  he  was  not  sure  whether  she 
was  on  the  point  of  advancing  to  him 
or  turning  and  running  away. 

The  next  instant  he  had  dashed  the 
Tripod  to  the  floor,  had  sprung  to  her 
side  and  had  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 


A  little  later  —  just  how  long  and 
after  just  what  manner  of  tete-d-tete  it 
is  not  in  order  to  inquire — Miss  Lorrie 
observed,  with  an  arch  toss  of  her  head 
and  a  coquettish  upward  glance : 

"  And  now,  don't  you  think  it  is 
about  time  that  a  young  man  who — 
who  receives  a  young  lady  as  you  have 
just  done,  should  ask  her  to  marry 
him?" 

"  Perhaps,"  Remington  replied  with 
mock  gravity  ;  "but  suppose  the  young 


lady  once  ordered  him  never  to  speak 
of  that  to  her?" 

"  Oh  !  that  was  when  she  thought  he 
spoke  of  it  because — because  he  was 
only  sorry  for  her." 

"And  now  he  may  speak  of  it  be- 
cause— because  she  is  sorry  for  him," 
Remington  smiled,  drawing  her  to  him 
a^ain. 


After  another  interval,  which  can  per- 
haps best  be  represented  by  such  celes- 
tial symbols  as  stars,  she  asked,  with 
something  suggestive  of  trepidation  : 

"  Are  you  going  to  accept  the  Tripod's 
offer?" 

"  I  am  waiting  now  for  the  responsi- 
ble representative  of  the  Tripod,''  he 
answered.     "Who  is  it,  anyway?" 

She  looked  up  at  him,  smiling  with 
her  old-time  bravado  and  timidity. 
"Me — I  mean  I,"  she  replied,  tapping 
her  shoulder  lightly  and  nervously. 

"AVhat,  you?"  Remington  laughed 
incredulously.  "  Why,  what  prank  is 
this  you  are  j)laying  now  ?  " 

She  hung  her  head  as  if  detected  in 
some  guilt.  "Mr.  Maddock  died,  and 
his  controlling  interest  in  the  paper 
was  for  sale.  I  had  poor  pa23a's  money 
to  invest  and — I  bought  Mr.  Maddock's 
stock." 

"Why,  whatever  induced  you  to  put 
it  in  a  newsj^aper  ?  " 

"Perhaps  one  thing  was,"  braving 
his  eyes  again  with  her  smile,  "  the  be- 
lief that  I  had  had  something  to  do 
with  sending  the  managing  editor  away 
and  wished  to  bring  him  back." 


"So  you  see,  sir,  I  was  determined 
to  get  into  journalism,  if  not  in  one 
way,  then  in  another." 
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A  WRITER  in  a  contemporary  American 
magazine  who  compares  English  and  Ameri- 
can home  life  says  that  the  most  striking 
difference  is  that  the  chief  end  of  an  Eng- 
lish home  is  the  comfort  of  the  man,  but 
the  chief  end  of  an  American  home  is  the 
comfort  of  the  woman.  That  accords  with 
American  tradition  about  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  English,  and  probably  it 
is  as  nearly  true  as  epigrammatical  state- 
ments are  wont  to  be.  Still,  one  may  won- 
der whether  it  would  not  be  almost  as  il- 
luminating to  suggest  that  the  chief  end 
of  English  homes  is  the  comfort  of  the 
proi)rietors,  while  the  ruling  consideration 
in  American  homes  is  the  propitiation  of 
servants.  Unless  current  information  up- 
on the  subject  is  misleading,  both  mas- 
ter and  mistress  in  an  English  home  can 
buy  much  more  domestic  comfort  than 
the  same  expenditure  could  gain  for  them 
in  America  ;  and  that  mainly  for  the  trite 
reason  that  English  sei-vants  are  better 
trained,  more  easily  procured,  and  cheaper 
than  in  America.  The  French  Government 
lately  proposed  to  raise  an  annual  revenue 
of  twenty-five  million  francs  by  a  tax  on 
domestic  servants,  to  be  paid  by  their  em- 
ployers. The  tax  is  reported  to  be  extremely 
unpopular  among  the  servants,  who  say  that 
they  will  have  to  pay  it  in  the  end  ;  and  the 
assertion  that  there  are  forty  thousand  of 
them  out  of  employment  in  Paris  indicates 
such  a  condition  of  the  domestic  labor  mar- 
ket as  seems  to  give  a  substantial  basis  to 
their  fears.  Americans  would  smile  at  the 
idea  of  being  taxed  for  their  servants.  A 
bounty  on  each  one  would  better  suit  the 
sentiments  of  the  average  American  house- 
keeper.   Not  that  life  in  the  homes  of  well- 


to-do  Americans  is  such  a  savage  experience, 
or  that  servants  are  not  indispensable  in 
such  homes,  or  that  the  housekeeper  blames 
them  for  what  neither  she  nor  they  can  help 
at  present,  or  that  she  undervalues  their 
work  ;  but  merely  because  they  are  hard  to 
get,  hard  to  manage,  and  hard  to  keep,  and 
expensive,  and  she  wishes  she  did  not  have 
to  have  them.  The  Englishman's  idea 
of  domestic  comfort  may  be  an  establish- 
ment with  a  dozen  servants,  but  the  average 
American  woman's  ideal  is  very  few  servants 
and  good,  and  no  more  of  an  establishment 
than  they  are  willing  to  take  care  of  for  her. 

The  English  way  of  having  comfort  with 
servants  is  to  have  plenty  of  them,  assign 
them  definite  tasks  and  not  more  than  they 
can  do  well,  feed  them  cheaply,  and  j^ay 
them  low  wages.  The  American  way  is  to 
have  fewer,  feed  them  more  expensively, 
pay  them  much  higher  wages,  and  expect 
a  greater  and  less  definite  amount  of  ser- 
vice. The  Englishman  is  satisfied  with  his 
method,  provided  he  can  gather  income 
enough  to  carry  it  out.  But  the  American 
is  not  satisfied,  and  a  tolerably  ample  j^jro- 
vision  of  funds  does  not  cure  his  dissatis- 
faction. He  does  not  think  he  gets  his 
money's  worth  of  comfort,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  is  right. 

There  will  be  a  cure  presently  for  this 
predicament,  but  it  will  not  come  on  any 
considerable  scale  through  a  closer  api)rox- 
imation  of  his  domestic  methods  to  those 
of  the  English.  It  will  have  to  be  a  cui*e 
that  will  be  quite  as  popular  with  the  ser- 
vants as  with  the  masters.  The  grand- 
children of  this  generation  will  got  more 
domestic  comfort  for  less  money  than  their 
grandparents  did,  and  one  reason  why  will 
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be  that  they  will  have  a  rmich  more  accu- 
rate notion  of  what  they  want  and  what 
they  are  entitled  to.  Standards  of  living 
will  be  much  more  definite  in  America  two 
generations  hence.  Servants'  rights,  duties, 
jjrivileges,  and  wages  will  all  be  better 
defined.  Housekeepers  will  know  much 
more  exactly  and  without  need  of  personal 
experience  what  scale  of  living  their  in- 
comes can  support.  Rents  will  be  lower, 
and  there  will  be  a  better  notion  than  now 
as  to  what  household  luxuries  and  conven- 
iences are  really  luxuries  and  convenien- 
ces, and  what  are  mere  showy  impediments 
to  domestic  comfort.  With  a  great  and 
growing  body  of  intelligent  people  anxious 
to  work  and  an  increasing  number  anxious 
to  have  certain  work  done  for  them,  the  ad- 
justment of  the  supply  of  labor  to  the  de- 
mand is  bound  to  be  perfected.  And  yet 
it  will  be  an  American  adjustment,  with 
somewhat  less  servility  in  it  than  in  the 
English  method,  and  characterized,  as  all 
other  American  labor  is,  by  the  superior 
efficiency  of  the  persons  employed. 


People  who  value  themselves  on  living 
rigorously  by  common-sense,  and  people 
who  value  themselves  on  living  superior  to 
it,  are  alike  apt  to  regard  it  as  littlfe  more 
than  a  sort  of  brute  instinct.  Yet  even  in 
the  things  that  engage  attention  most  com- 
monly, the  sense  is  brought  out,  if  not 
actually  begotten,  only  by  a  long  course  of 
education.  Thus,  before  it  can  compass  so 
obvious  a  bit  of  wisdom  as  that  one  must  be 
at  the  station  in  time  if  one  would  not  miss 
the  train,  a  term  longer  than,  the  term  of  a 
college  must  be  spent  in  fruitful  study.  As 
the  study  is  done  with  none  of  the  familiar 
pains  of  study,  and  in  the  full  ardor  and  joy 
of  infancy — by  explorations  and  experiments 
undertaken,  apparently,  in  the  idlest  of 
play  ;  by  questions  that  to  the  tired  and  con- 
founded mother  who  is  asked  to  answer 
them  seem  nothing  but  a  wantonness — we 
hardly  realize  that  it  still  is  study,  and  that 
the  fruits  of  it  still  are  education.  But  no 
less  is  the  fact ;  and,  in  a  way,  no  man  is  un- 
educated. Our  phrase,  *'  a  plain,  common- 
sense  man  "  carries  only  by  convention  its 
disparaging  implication.  What  it  rightly 
means  is  a  man  whose  experience  and  ob- 
servation, as  far  as  they  have  gone,  have 
educated  him,  have  brought  him  wisdom. 


But  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  com- 
mon-sense of  the  ordinary  kind  will  not 
suffice.  In  the  learned  sciences,  for  ex- 
ample, the  learned  professions,  and  the  nicer 
arts,  the  ordinary  eye,  the  ordinary  ear,  the 
ordinary  intelligence  cannot  come  at  even 
the  ordinary  meaning  ;  and  here  there  must 
be  a  special  training.  The  result  of  sucli. 
training,  however,  is  but  another  grade 
or  degree  of  common-sense.  A  series  of 
special  instincts,  as  it  were,  is  develoi)ed ; 
but  it  is  developed  in  the  whole  class  of 
l^ersons  on  whom  the  training  takes  effect. 
Individual  differences  do  not  come  into  ac- 
count, for  they  are  as  wide  in  one  class 
as  in  another.  In  every  grade  of  society, 
among  non-professional  men  as  among  pro- 
fessional men,  there  are  people  whose  com- 
mon-sense is  strong,  and  people  whose  com- 
mon-sense is  weak. 

In  adding  to  the  common-sense  of  men 
in  general  the  common-sense  of  a  particular 
class,  a  man  adds,  however,  greatly  to  his 
capability  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  achieves  a  task  to  which  a  majority 
of  men  have  shown  themselves  unequal. 
Therefore  the  world  is  prompt  to  yield  par- 
ticular recognitions  and  rewards  to  the  spe- 
cialists. Whenever,  in  the  common-sense 
of  their  class,  they  prove  a  perfect  strength 
and  mastery,  we  do  them  the  honor  to  pro- 
nounce them  men  of  talent ;  and  we  are 
not  unlikely  to  flatter  them,  nor  are  they 
unlikely  to  flatter  themselves,  with  the 
idea  that,  being  men  of  talent,  they  are 
men  apart — men  different  not  simply  in 
training,  but  in  very  nature,  from  those 
who,  lacking  special  acquirements,  have 
**  only  common-sense." 

Infallible  proof  of  the  secure  abidance  of 
even  men  of  talent  within  the  bounds  of 
common-sense  is  apt  to  be  supplied  the 
moment  they  have  to  do  with  the  only  men 
whose  sense  is  truly  uncommon,  namely, 
men  of  genius.  In  a  genius  of  the  highest 
order  we  have  a  man  who  knows  almost 
without  learning  ;  who  almost  sees  without 
eyes,  hears  without  ears,  smells  without 
nostrils.  None  of  his  fellows  is  a  guide  or 
a  rule  to  him.  He  is,  we  say,  created,  not 
made.  Strangely  enough,  the  men  most 
obdurate  against  coming  into  sympathy 
with  him,  into  nice  understanding  of  him, 
are  those  who  are  prone  to  impute  to  them- 
selves somewhat  of   his  quality — the  men  of 
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talent.  The  poet,  artist,  or  statesman  cut- 
ting off  into  new  ways,  disdaining  conven- 
tion and  tradition,  and  lighted  bv  a  higher, 
farther  star  than  the  ordinary  eye  can  see : 
— who  is  first  to  bid  liim  halt,  cry  warnings 
in  his  ear,  and  fling  hard  words  at  his 
back?  The  critic — a  man  of  talent,  an  ex- 
pert, the  very  embodiment  of  common- 
sense.  And  after  the  poet,  artist,  or  states- 
man has  had  the  crown  of  immortality 
on  his  brow  for  half  a  century,  the  men 
of  common  -  sense  will  still  be  disputing 
whether  anything  so  out  of  the  usual  order 
can  "properly  be  called"  poet,  artist,  or 
statesman.  *'  The  power,  oh,  yes,  there  is 
no  denying  that,"  they  will  by  this  time  be 
conceding ;  but  they  will  still  be  asking 
anxiously  whether,  put  to  such  strange 
uses  as  it  was,  it  may  be  put  under  any  of 
their  approved  good  labels. 


It  seems  always  to  be  a  question  of  more 
or  less  perplexity  to  the  novelist,  how  far 
he  shall  allow  the  talk  in  his  novels  to  go. 
To  the  reader,  in  the  main,  the  matter  is 
quite  simple  :  he  likes  abundant  talk,  and 
if  there  is  too  much  of  jDlain  narrative  he 
does  not  disdain  to  skip.  But  it  is  very 
certain,  thougli  he  may  not  know  it,  that 
he  owes  his  superior  relish  of  the  talk  to  a 
measure  of  reserve  in  the  author  in  supply- 
ing it.  A  novel  all  talk  would  be  as  cloy- 
ing as  a  dinner  all  tarts  :  very  few  readers 
like  to  read  plays.  Therefore,  the  novelists 
all  consent  that  they  must  needs  exercise  a 
reserve ;  but  concerning  the  degree  and 
nature  of  the  reserve,  they  difter  widely. 

At  one  extreme  of  opinion  and  practice 
is  Flaubert,  who,  ascetic  in  everything  per- 
taining to  his  art,  professed  nothing  less 
than  a  "hatred"  for  dialogue  in  novels, 
and  put  such  rigor  into  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing it  characteristic,  that  no  room  was  left 
for  slipping  in  the  smallest  speech  designed 
merely  to  help  forward  the  stoiy.  At  the 
other  extreme  is  Charles  Reade,  who  cau- 
tioned himself,  "When  in  a  novel  you  find 
yourself  about  to  say  anything,  pull  up  and 
ask,  'Can't  I  make  one  of  my  dramatis  per- 
sonfp  .say  it  ?'     If  you  can,  ahcays  do." 

Probably  no   novelist  has  repressed  his 


people  absolutely  and  infallibly  to  the  de- 
gree urged  by  Flaubert.  In  any  novel  will 
be  found  speeches  that  in  themselves  dis- 
close nothing  of  the  nature  or  mood  of  the 
speaker,  and  are  but  a  convenient  shift 
for  trailing  the  tale  along.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  Charles  Reade  himself  could  not 
have  had  unfailing  confidence  in  his  pre- 
cept ;  for  of  one  of  his  novels,  he  expresses 
a  fear  that  it  contains  too  much  conversa- 
tion. This  no  novel  could  do,  if  to  make 
whatever  of  the  story  could  be  made  into 
conversation  were  a  true  principle  :  unless, 
indeed,  the  novel  contained  matter  unneces- 
sary to  the  full  development  and  relation  of 
the  story  ;  which,  in  his  own  case,  seems  not 
to  have  been  the  ground  of  Charles  Reade's 
fear. 

The  common  course,  while  lying  between 
the  two  extremes,  is  not  exactly  a  middle 
one.  As  the  novel  in  its  progress,  re- 
sponsive to  life  itself,  has  lost  more  and 
more  the  early  fervor  and  force  of  incident, 
the  novelist  has  been  driven,  out  of  sheer 
i:)overty,  to  depend  more  and  more  on  talk. 
This  necessity  inclines  him,  at  the  j^resent 
moment,  perhaps  rather  more  to  Charles 
Reade's  position  than  to  Flaubert's.  The 
most  scrupulous  forbearer  from  romancing 
is  under  more  or  less  urgency  to  be  dramat- 
ic, to  have  his  people  do  something.  And 
when  people  in  real  life  do  nothing  but 
talk,  the  illusion  is  easy  that  talk  is  in  it- 
self dramatic. 

Urging  the  novelist  further  in  the  same 
direction  is  that  quickening  of  the  con- 
science which  all  artists  have  experienced 
lately  with  re/erence  to  truth  and  reality. 
So  much  talk  that  is  entirely  characteristic 
is  still  not  defining.  Instead  of  taking  the 
speaker  out  of  the  crowd,  it  puts  him  in  it. 
Under  the  ardor  of  a  pursuit  of  reality, 
some  novelists  have  allowed  their  jieople  to 
be  blunt  and  copious  in  talk  of  this  sort. 
Thus  novels  have  seemed  to  be  gi'owing  of 
late,  not  only  more  talkative,  but  talkative 
in  a  much  smaller  way  :  so  that  one  won- 
ders whether  the  shameless  reader  for 
mere  pleasure  will  not  be  driven  to  reveree 
his  wonted  order  and.  skipping  the  dia- 
logue, read  only  the  direct  narrative. 
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TRUMPETS  IN  LOHENGRIN 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 

Hark  !  'Tis  the  golden  trumpets  of  the  dawn 
Sounding  the  day ! 

Music,  O  Music  fain ! 

From  rosy  reaches  drawn, 

And  fall  of  silver  rain, 
Along  the  call  how  swift  the  sunrise  streams  ! 

Sound,   sound  again, 

O  magical  refrain  ! 
Peal  on  peal  winding  through  the  dewy  air, 
Peal  on  peal  answering  far  off  and  fair. 
Peal  on  peal  bursting  in  victorious  blare  ! 

Sound,  sound  again. 

With  your  delicious  pain, 

O  wild  sweet  haunting  strain. 
Till  the  sky  swell  with  hint  of  heavenly  gleams 
And  the  heart  break  with  gladness  loosed  from  dreams ! 

What  buoyant  spirit  breathes  the  breath  of  morn 
And  earth's  delight. 

Trumpets,  O  trumpets  blest ! 
Great  voices,  born 

Of  consecrated  gest, 
Across  the  ramparts  ring  and  faint  and  fail  ! 

O  echoes,  pressed 

On  some  ethereal  quest, 
Touch  all  the  joj^ance  to  a  tearful  dew. 
With  melancholy  gathering  o'er  the  blue — 
Infinite  hope,  infinite  sorrow,  too  ! 

And,  heard,  or  guessed, 

Sweet,  sweet,  O  sweet  and  best, 

Fall'n  from  some  skyey  crest, 
O  horns  of  heaven,  give  your  hero  hail, 
Blown  to  him  from  the  Kingdom  of  the  Grail ! 
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By  F.  Marion  Crawford 
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THE  lirst  impression  made  by  Bar 
Harbor  at  the  heioht  of  its  season 
upon  the  mind  of  one  fresh  from 
a  more  staid  and  crystalUzed  civiliza- 
tion is  that  it  is  passing  through  a  pe- 
riod of  transition,  in  wliicli  tliere  is  some 
of  the  awkwardness  which  we  associate 
with  rapid  growth,  and  something  also 
of  the  youthful  freshness  which  gives 
that  very  awkwardness  a  charm.  The 
name  of  Mount  Desert  suggests,  per- 
haps, a  grim  and  forbidding  cliff,  frown- 
ing upon  tlie  pale  waves  of  a  melan- 
choly ocean.  Instead,  the  traveller  who 
crosses  the  bay  in  the  level  light  of  an 
August  afternoon  looks  upon  the  soft, 
rolling  outline  of  wooded  hills,  on  the 


highest  of  which  a  little  hotel  breaks 
the  sky-line,  upon  a  shore  along  which 
villas  and  cottages  stretch  on  either 
side  of  a  toy  wooden  village,  which  looks 
as  though  it  were  to  be  put  away  in  a 
box  at  night,  and  upon  the  surround- 
ing sea,  an  almost  land-locked  inlet,  in 
which  other  islands,  like  satellites  of 
Mount  Desert,  are  scattered  here  and 
there.  As  the  little  steamer  draws  up 
to  her  moorings  the  groups  of  i)e()2)le 
-waiting  on  the  j^ier  stand  out  distinctly, 
and  the  usual  types  detach  themselves 
one  by  one.  The  clusters  of  hotel-run- 
ners and  express-men  are  lounging 
listlessly  until  they  shall  be  roused  to 
clamorous  activity    by    the    lauding  of 
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tlie  first  passenger  ;  in  knots  and  paii's, 
those  serenely  idle  people  of  all  a^es, 
who,  in  all  places  and  seasons,  seem  to 
find  an  ever-new  aniusenient  in  watch- 
ing the  arrival  of  trains  or  boats,  are  as 
deeply  interested  as  usual ;  the  inevi- 
table big  and  solemn  dog,  of  nonde- 
script breed  and  eclectic  affections,  is 
stalking  about  with  an  air  of  responsi- 
bility. And  yet  the  little  crowd  is  not 
quite  like  other  gatherings  on  other 
23iers.  Girls  in  smart  cotton  frocks  are 
sitting  in  shining  little  village  carts, 
with  grooms  at  their  horses'  sleek 
heads,  wedged  in  between  empt}'  buck- 
boards  that  look  like  paralyzed  centi- 
pedes, the  drivers  of  which  wear  clothes 
ranging  from  the  livery  of  the  large 
stables  to  the  weather-bleached  coat  of 
the  "  native  "  from  Cherryfield  or  Ells- 
worth, who  has  brought  over  his  horse 
to  take  his  share  of  the  "  rusticator's  " 
ready  money  during  the  short  season. 
There  are  no  hotel  omnibuses,  no  cov- 
ered traps  of  any  kind,  as  becomes  a 
holiday  place  where  winter  and  rough 
weather  are  enemies  not  meant  to  be 
reckoned  with  ;  everybody  seems  either 
to  know  everyone  else,  or  not  to  care  if 
he  does  not,  and  there  is  an  air  of  cheer- 
ful informality  about  the  whole  scene 
w^hich  immediately  makes  one  feel  wel- 
come and  at  home.  In  order  not  to 
be  behind  every  self-respecting  town 
throughout  the  Western  world  Bar  Har- 
bor has  a  Main  Street,  which  plunges 
violently  down  a  steep  place  toward  the 
pier,  and  which  is  beautified  for  a  short 
distance  by  a  mushroom  growth  of 
tents  and  shanties,  the  summer  home 
of  the  almond-eyed  laundryman,  the 
itinerant  photographer  with  a  special- 
ty of  tintypes,  and  the  seller  of  weary- 
looking  fruit,  of  sandwiches  that  have 
seen  better  days,  and  temperance  drinks 
of  gorgeous  hues.  Plymouth  Rock  also 
yaunts  its  "pants,"  and  young  ladies 
are  recommended  to  grow  up  with  Cas- 
toria.  Then  come  the  more  necessary 
shops — the  tinsmith's,  at  whose  door  a 
large  bull-terrier  benevolently  grins  all 
da}" ;  the  tailor's,  where  one  may  study 
the  fashions  of  New  York  filtered 
through  Bangor  ;  the  china  shop,  where 
bright  -  colored  lamp  -  shades  spread 
themselves  like  great  butterflies  in  the 
window,  and  the  establishment  of  Mr. 


]^ee,  the  locally  famous  and  indispensa- 
ble i)r()vider  of  summer  literature,  and 
of  a})propriate  alleviations  for  the  same, 
in  the  sha])e  of  caramels,  cigarettes,  and 
chewing-gum.  Directly  opposite  stands 
a  huge  hotel,  apparently  closed  or  al- 
most deserted,  but  evidently  built  in 
the  years  when  the  gnawing  tooth  of 
the  national  jig-saw  grievously  tor- 
mented all  manner  of  wood  -  work,  a 
melancholy  relic  of  an  earlier  time  when, 
as  "llodick's,"  it  was  almost  another 
name  for  Bar  Har])()r  itself.  No  lover 
of  Bar  Harl^or  has  been  found  bold 
enough  to  say  that  Main  Street  is 
pretty  ;  and  yet,  between  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock  on  a  summer's  morning,  it  has 
a  character,  if  not  a  beauty,  of  its  own. 
Alongside  of  the  "  board  walk,"  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  pavement,  the  Ijuck- 
boards  are  drawn  up,  waiting  to  be 
hired  ;  in  some  of  them,  often  drawn 
by  four  horses,  are  parties  of  people, 
consisting  usually  of  more  women  than 
men,  as  is  becoming  in  New  England, 
already  starting  upon  one  of  the  longer 
expeditions,  and  only  stopping  to  col- 
lect a  stray  member  or  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  fruit  and  sugar  -  plums.  Farmers' 
carts,  with  closed  hoods  like  Shaker 
sunbonnets,  are  on  their  rounds  from 
one  cottage  to  another,  meandering 
through  the  crowd,  and  driven  with 
exasperating  calmness  by  people  who 
sit  far  back  in  their  little  tunnels,  and 
cannot  possibly  see  on  either  side  of 
them  to  get  out  of  anyone  else's  way. 
Then  there  are  all  sorts  of  light  private 
traps,  usually  driven  by  women  or  girls 
bound  on  household  errands  or  visits, 
and  psychologically  unbalanced  between 
their  desire  to  speak  to  the  friends  who 
meet  them  on  foot,  and  their  anxiety 
lest  they  should  be  forced  to  recognize 
the  particular  acquaintance  on  whom 
they  are  just  going  to  call.  Along  the 
board  w^alk  there  is  a  row  of  little 
shops,  some  of  them  scarcely  larger 
than  booths,  the  proprietors  of  which 
perch  like  birds  of  passage,  pluming 
themselves  in  the  sunshine  of  the  brief 
season,  and  taking  flight  again  before 
the  autumn  gales.  In  one  window  a 
lot  of  Turkish  finery  looks  curiously 
exotic,  especially  the  little  slippers,  gay 
with  tassels  and  embroidery,  turning 
up  their  pointed  toes  as  if  scorning  the 
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stouter  footo^ear  which  tramps  alonor 
outside.  Another  shop  is  bright  with 
the  crude  colors  of  Spanish  scarfs  and 
pottery ;  in  another,  Japanese  wares 
manage  to  keep  their  faint  smell  of  the 
East  in  spite  of  the  salt  northern  air, 
and  farther  on  you  may  wonder  at  the 
misplaced  ingenuity  of  Florida  shell 
jewelry,  and  be  fascinated  by  the  rak- 
ish leer  of  the  varnished  alliLrator. 

By  one  of  the  contrasts  which  make 
Bar  Harbor  peculiarly  attractive,  next 
door  to  these  cosmopolitan  shops  there 
still  thrives  one  of  the  indigenous  gen- 
eral stores,  where  salt  iish  are  sold,  and 
household  furniture  and  crockery,  and 
the  candy  peculiar  to  New  Eiiglan<l 
stores  and  New  York  peanut  stands, 
which  keeps  through  all  vicissitudes  a 
vague  odor  of  sawdust,  and  where  you 
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may  also  buy,  as  was  once  advertised  by 
the  ingenuous  dealer,  "  baby  carriages, 
butter,  and  paint." 

Should  you  wish  to  give  a  message  to 
a  friend  without  the  trouble  of  writing 
a  note,  the  chances  are  more  than  even 
tliat  you  will  find  him  or  her  any  morn- 
ing on  the  board-walk,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  post-office,  for  as  there 
is  no  deliveiy  at  Bar  Harbor,  and  as  the 
mails  are  often  delayed,  there  is  ample 
op2:)ortunity  to  search  for  an  acquaint- 
ance in  tlie  waiting  crowd.  Here  also 
congregate  the  grooms  in  undress  liven*, 
with  leather  mail-bags  slung  under  one 
arm,  who  have  ridden  in  from  the  outly- 
ing cottages,  and  who  walk  their  horses 
up  and  down,  or  exchange  stable  notes 
with  their  acquaintances  ;  sailors  from 
private  yachts,  usually  big,  fair  Scaudi- 
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navians  ;  mail  orderlies  from  any  men- 
of-war  which  may  happen  to  l)e  in  port ; 
boys  and  girls  who  do  not  find  the  wait- 
ing long,  and  all  that  mysterious  tribe 
of  people  who  look  as  if  tliej'  could  not 
possibly  receive  a  dozen  letters  a  year, 
and   yet   who   are    always   assiduously 
looking  out  for   them.     As  usual,  the 
post-office    is  a  loadstone   for   all  the 
dogs  in  the  village,  and   as  there  are 
many    strangers    among   them,    of    all 
breeds  and  ages  and  tempers,  walking 
round  and  round  one  another  with  stiff 
legs  and  bristling  backs,  unregenerate 
man  is  kept  in  tremulous  expectation 
of  a  dog-fight  as  free  as  any  in  Stam- 
boul.     But  somehow  the  fight 
rarely   comes  off,  though  the 
resident  canine  population  has 
become  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully mixed,  through  the  out- 
siders who  have  loved  and  rid- 
den  away;     One  nondescript, 
especially,  is  not  soon  forgot- 
ten,  a   nightmare    cross   of  a 
creature   in   which   the    curly 
locks  and  feathery  tail  of  the 
spaniel  are  violently  modified 
by  the  characteristic  pointed 
breastbone  and  bandy  legs  of 
a  dachs-hund. 

Wandering  through  the 
streets  of  the  little  village  one 
is  struck  again  and  again  by 
the  sharp  contrast  between 
what  may  be  called  the  natural 
life  of  the  place  and  the  arti- 
ficial conditions  which  fashion 
has  imposed  upon  it.  In  some 
of  the  streets  almost  every 
house  is  evidently  meant  to  be 
rented,  the  owners  usually  re- 
tiring to  restricted  quarters  at 
the  back,  wdiere  they  stow 
themselves  away  and  hang 
themselves  up  on  pegs  until 
they  may  come  into  their  ow^n 
again.  Here  and  there  a  na- 
tive cottage  has  been  bought 
and  altered  by  a  summer  resi- 
dent, and  over  the  whole  there 
is  the  peculiarly  smug  expres- 
sion of  a  quarter  w^hich  is  ac-  * 
customed  to  put  its  best  foot 
foremost  for  a  few  months  of 
the  year.  But  in  the  back 
lanes  and  side-streets  there  are 


still  the  conditions  of  the  small  New 
England  community,  in  which  land  is 
poor  and  work  is  slack  during  the  long 
winter,  so  that  although  there  is  no  ab- 
jecrt  poverty  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
known  to  cities,  there  is  also  little  time 
or  inclination  for  the  mere  prettinesses 
of  life.  An  element  of  the  picturesque  is 
supplied  by  an  Indian  camp,  which  used 
for  years  to  be  pitched  in  a  marshy  field 
known  as  Squaw  Hollow  ;  but  with  the 
advent  of  a  Village  Improvement  Soci- 
ety certain  new-fangled  and  disturbing 
ideas  as  to  sanitary  conditions  oljtained 
a  hearing,  and  the  Indians  were  ban- 
ished to  a  back  road  out  of  the  way  of 
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sensitive  eves  and  noses.  They  claim  ui-ed  balls  of  fat  in  all  shades  of  yellow 
to  be  of  the  Passamaquoddy  tribe,  and  brown — roll  al)Out  in  close  friend- 
speak  their  own  language,  and  follow  ship  with  queer  little  dogs,  in  which 
the  i)eaceful  trades  of  basket-weaving,  the  absence  of  breed  produces  a  family 
moccasin-making,  and  the  building  of  likeness.     It    is  curious  to  see  in   the 
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birch-bark  canoes.  Their  little  dwell- 
ings— some  of  them  tents,  some  of  them 
shanties  covered  with  tar  -  paper  and 
strips  of  V)ark — are  scattered  about,  and 
in  the  shadow  of  one  of  them  sits  a 
lady  of  enormous  girth,  who  calls  her- 
self their  queen,  and  who  wears,  per- 
haps as  a  l)adge  of  sovereignty,  a  huge 
fur  cap  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 
She  is  not  less  industrious  than  other 
'*  regular  royal "  queens,  for  she  sells 
baskets,  and  tells  fortunes  even  more 
flattering  than  the  fabled  tale  of  Hope. 
Some  of  the  young  men  are  tine,  swarthy, 
taciturn  creatures,  who  look  as  thougli 
they  knew  how  to  put  a  knife  to  other 
uses  than  whittling  the  frame  of  a 
canoe  ;  but  one  does  not  feel  tempted 
to  iiish  upon  Fate  for  the  sake  of  any 
of  the  dumpy  and  greasy-looking  dam- 
sels who  will  soon  become  like  their 
even  dumpier  and  greasier  mothers. 
Tlie  whole  encampment  is  pungent 
Avith  the  acrid  smoke  of  green  wood, 
and  many  children — round,   good-uat- 


characteristic  work  of  these  people  the 
survival  of  the  instinctive  taste  of  semi- 
savage  races,  and  the  total  lack  of  it  in 
eveiwthing  else.  The  designs  cut  on 
the  l)ark  of  their  canoes,  the  cunningly 
blended  colors  in  their  basket  -  work, 
are  tliorou<ihly  good  in  their  way ;  but 
contact  with  a  higher  civilization  seems 
to  have  aflected  them  as  it  has  the 
Japanese,  turning  their  attention  chief- 
ly to  making  napkin-rings  and  collar- 
boxes,  and  to  a  hideous  delight  in  taw- 
dry finery,  which  is  fondly,  thou^di  dis- 
tantly, modelled  on  current  American 
fashions. 

Bar  Harbor  drinks  the  cup  of  sum- 
mer standing.  In  mid- April  the  snow 
may  lie  six  feet  deep,  and  before  the 
end  of  October  long  icicles  are  often 
hanging  on  the  north  side  of  the  rocks, 
wliile  even  in  August  the  northern 
lights  shoot  up  their  quivering,  spec- 
tral spears  from  the  horizon  to  the  ze- 
nith. Some  fierce  days  of  heat  there 
are  in  Julv,  but  on  the  whole  the  tern- 
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peratiu-e  is  decidedly  arctic,  especially 
to  one  accustomed  to  a  less  ligorous 
climate.  In  New  York  we  are  used  to 
having  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth 
brought  to  us  long  before  their  natural 
season,  and  it  sounds  strangely  to  be 
told  at  Bar  Harbor  tliat  the  first  garden 
strawberries  may  be  looked  for  about 
the  fourth  of  July,  and  that  June  lilies 
will  bloom  early  in  August  ;  but  such 
tritles  only  give  one  a  feeling  of  chasing 
the  summer,  as  climate-fanciers  follow 
the  si3iing,  and  are  certainly  not  to 
be  reckoned  as  grievances.  The  peo- 
l)le  who  have  a  certain  very  slight  right 
to  complain  are  the  artists,  who,  having 
heard  of  the  beauties  of  Mount  Desert, 
come  pre2:)ared  to  carry  away  at  least  a 
reminder  of  them  on  canvas  or  paj^er. 
They  find  that  they  have  fallen  upon  a 
s2Dot  almost  entirely  deficient  in  what 
jminters  term  "atmosphere,"  and  of 
which  the  characteristic  effects  almost 
defy  reproduction.  In  what  is  known 
as  a  "  real  Bar  Harbor  day  "  the  air  is 
so  thin  and  clear  that  there  seem  to  be 
no  distant  effects,  and  objects  lose 
their  relative  values.  The  sea  is  of  a 
darker  blue  than  the  sky,  and  the  rocks 
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are  very  red  or  veiy  gray,  and  the 
birches  are  of  a  brighter  green  than 
the  firs,  which  stand  out  against  the 
sky  with  edges  as  sharj)  as  those  of  the 
tightly  curled  trees  on  wooden  stands 
in  the  toy  Swiss  farm  -  yards  dear  to 
our  youth.  But  that  is  all.  Even  the 
clouds  seem  to  abjure  mystery  and 
take  definite  outlines  ;  the  water  is 
spangled  with  shining  j^oints  where  the 
Ught  breeze  ruffles  it.  and  one  can  see 
every  j^atch  on  the  sail  of  the  old  fish- 
ing-schooner making  her  leisurely  way 
to  her  anchorage.  Any  attempt  at  a 
faithful  rendering  of  such  dry  brill- 
iancy is  apt  to  have  a  fatal  likeness 
to  a  chromo-lithograph,  and  the  artist 
usually  ends  by  leaving  his  jDaint-box 
at  home,  and  giving  himself  up  to  en- 
joyment of  the  keen  air  that  tingles 
through  his  veins  like  wine. 

The  truthful  chronicler  is  forced  to 
admit  that  the  climate  of  Bar  Harbor 
has  two  drawbacks  —  high  wind  and 
fog,  one  usually  following  the  other. 
Out  of  a  clear  sky,  without  a  cloud, 
while  the  sun  grins  away  derisively 
overhead,  a  southwest  gale  will  often 
blow  a  whole  day,  filling  the  village 
streets  with  stinging 
dust  and  the  whirling 
disks  of  vagrant  hats, 
and  making  the  little 
fleet  of  catboats  and 
launches  in  the  harbor 
duck  and  strain  at  their 
moorings ;  turning  ven- 
turesome girls  who  try 
to  walk  into  struggling 
pillars  of  strangely 
twisted  drapery,  and 
even  in  the  heart  of  the 
warm  woods  tearing  at 
the  crowded  trees  so 
that  they  sigh  and 
creak  as  they  rub  their 
weary  old  limbs  against 
one  another.  The  sec- 
ond day  is  gray  and 
cloudy,  on  the  third  it 
rains,  but  still  the  wind 
blows,  a  nervous  wind 
that  makes  one  long  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with 
one's  best  friend.  And 
then  the  wind  drops  as 
suddenly  as  it  rose,  and 
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the  next  day  all  discomfort,  past  and  to 
come,  is  forgotten  for  awhile  in  sheer 
delight  of  beauty.  For  the  air  is  still, 
and  the  sun  shines  gently  on  a  dull 
green  sea  over  which  little  shivers  run 
now  and  then,  and  far  in  the  offing 
there  is  the  gray  line  of  a  fog-bank. 
Slowly  it  comes  in  with  the  southeast 
wind,  stealing  along  the  surface  of  the 
water,  now  closing  softly  round  an  isl- 
and, then  rising  from  it  like  a  wreath 
of  smoke,  here  piled  into  a  fleecy  mass, 
there  turned  to  silver  and  scattered  by 
a  sunbeam,  but  coming  on  and  on,  and 
creeping  up  and  up,  until  the  trees  on 
the  Porcupines  have  their  feet  in  the 


clouds  like  Wagnerian  heroes  ;  and 
presently  they  also  are  hidden,  and  the 
whole  harbor  is  swathed  in  a  soft  cloud, 
from  the  depths  of  which  come  now 
and  then  the  muffled,  anxious  whistles 
of  the  little  steamers  which  ply  about 
the  bay — the  Silver  Star,  from  Winter 
Harbor  ;  the  Cimbria,  from  Bangor ;  and 
louder  and  deeper,  the  hoarse  note  of 
the  Sappho  as  she  feels  her  way  across 
with  passengers  from  the  ferry.  When 
the  oldest  inhabitant  is  asked  how  long 
a  fog  may  last  he  will  shake  his  head, 
shift  his  quid,  and  decline  to  commit 
himself.  There  is  a  legend  of  a  young 
man  who  came  in  on  a  yacht  some  years 
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ago,  duly  j^repared  to  eDJoy  himself 
aud  admire  the  scenery.  His  skij^jDer 
groped  his  way  to  an  anchorage  in  a 
mist  so  dense  that  he  could  not  see 
fifty  feet  ahead  or  astern  ;  the  luckless 
young  man  went  about  for  nine  mor- 
tal days,  swathed  in  a  soft,  smothering 
blanket ;  on  the  tenth  day  he  sailed 
away,  still  in  a  thick  fog,  and  swearing 
mighty  oaths.  Even  when  the  fog  lies 
over  the  bay  the  air  may  be  quite  clear 
inland,  and  after  a  diive  among  the 
hills  it  is  a  curious  sensation  to  come 
back  to  the  shore.  In  the  wooded  up- 
lands all  is  sunny  and  cheerful,  l)ut 
when  the  village  is  reached  a  cold 
breath  is  stealint^  throuofh  it  as  thouofh 
the  door  of  an  ice-house  had  been  left 
open,  and  on  turning  down  a  side-street 
a  gray  wall  of  mist  blots  out  trees  and 
shore  alike. 

To  anyone  not  familiar  with  it.  cat- 
boat  sailing  in  a  thick  fog  does  not  sug- 
gest itself  as  an  amusement.  It  has  a 
strong  attraction  of  its  o^^-n,  however, 
for  the  breeze  is  usually  steady,  aud  the 
entire  obliteration  of  the  familiar  land- 
marks gives  an  element  of  uncertainty 
and  adventure.  The  course  must  be 
steered  by  the  compass,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  accurate  notes  of  the 
local  bearings.  If  the  harbor  is  at  all 
crowded  the  little  boat  feels  her  way 
out  slowly,  close-hauled,  as  carefully  as 
though  she  were  alive  ;  but  once  in  the 
freer  water  the  sheet  is  started,  and 
she  slips  forward  into  infinite  mystery. 
Every  sense  is  strained  to  take  the 
place  of  sight,  which  is  baffled  and  al- 
most useless  in  the  thickly  pressing 
veil  that  now  and  then  grows  thinner 
for  a  moment,  only  to  close  in  again 
more  densely.  The  shai'p  lapping  of 
the  water  against  the  sides  of  the  boat, 
the  wash  of  the  rising  tide  upon  some 
island,  the  shrill  scream  of  a  gull  over- 
head, the  whistle  of  a  launch  astern  in 
the  harbor  —  all  these  make  to  them- 
selves echoes,  and  by  and  by  the  far-oflf 
beat  of  a  side -wheel  steamer  throbs 
with  a  great  palpitation  in  the  stillness. 
Boats  wliicli  ply  for  profit  or  sail  for 
pleasure  are  apt  to  make  noise  enough 
in  a  fog  ;  but  the  fishermen  give  them- 
selves less  trouble,  and  slipping  along, 
ghost -like,  one  may  be  suddenly  aware 
of  a  larger  and  darker  phantom  ahead, 


to  which  it  is  wise  to  give  a  respect- 
fully ^-ide  berth,  ^\"ithout  insisting  too 
much  upon  the  privileges  of  the  star- 
board tack  and  the  possible  right  of 
way,  when  the  water  is  over-cold  for 
much  swimming.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  particular  reason  lor  ever 
turning  back,  when  one  is  not  bound 
for  any  visible  point,  and  you  may 
dream  your  dream  out  before  you  come 
about  and  run  free  for  the  harbor 
again.  The  fog  is,  if  anything,  thicker 
than  when  you  started,  and  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  find  your  berth  ;  but 
the  boat  seems  to  "kinder  smell  her 
way,"  as  an  old  saUor  once  remarked  in 
a  like  case,  and  at  last  she  bumps  gent- 
ly against  her  mooring-buoy. 

The  most  beautiful  effects  of  fog  at 
Bar  Harbor  are  to  be  seen  from  New- 
port Hill,  which  is  about  a  thousand 
feet  high,  and  is  a  mile  or  two  out  of 
the  village.  At  first  the  path  leads 
upward  among  thick  woods,  through 
which  the  sunlight  falls  in  yellow 
patches,  and  where  the  squirrels  chat- 
ter angrily  from  the  sj^ruce  boughs. 
Til  is  part  of  the  way  is  very  pretty, 
though  it  is  apt  to  be  warm,  and  in 
early  summer  the  black  flies  make  suc- 
culent meals  on  the  nape  of  the  pil- 
grim's neck.  A  little  farther  on,  the 
path  leads  out  overbroad  oj^en  stretches 
of  granite  rock,  scratched  and  furrowed 
by  a  primeval  glacier,  with  sci*ubby 
tufts  of  mountain  laurel  growing  in  the 
stony  hollows,  and  blueberry  bushes 
holding  on  for  dear  life  evei'^'where. 
Oddly  enough,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  lose  the  path,  although  it 
has  been  considerately  marked  with 
a  line  of  small  cairns,  which,  however, 
are  set  at  vaiying  distances  apart,  often 
as  far  as  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  each 
from  the  next,  and  are  built  up  of  frag- 
ments of  the  rock  itself,  so  that  they 
are  hard  to  distinguish  in  a  failing 
light.  To  miss  the  path  means  wander- 
ing aimlessly  over  the  slippery  rock- 
slopes,  or  striking  down  the  hill-side 
through  the  almost  impenetrable  un- 
derbrush, with  tlie  further  penalty,  es- 
pecially if  one  happen  to  have  a  com- 
panion of  the  other  sex,  of  being  un- 
mercifully jeered  at ;  for  to  have  lost 
one's  way  on  NeA\i)oi*t  Mountain  is  as 
well-worn  an  excuse  at  Bar  Harbor  as 
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it  is,  in  town,  to  say  that  one's  cab  did 
not  come.  Once  fairly  at  the  top,  and 
having  conscientiously  looked  at  the 
view  all  round,  there  is  no  lack  of  shel- 
tered corners  for  smoke  and  contempla- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  the  open  sea 
stretches  out,  a  sheet  of  gray  steel,  with 
great  patches  of  speckled  froth  and 
foam  here  and  there,  near  the  shore,  like 
white  leopard  skins,  flung  off  by  the 
grim  puritan  rocks  that  will  have  none 
of  such  heathenish  adorning.     On  the 


other  hand  the  mainland  stretches  its 
cruel,  jagged  line  beyond  Schoodic,  and 
the  lighthouse  on  Egg  Rock  stands  up 
straight  as  a  sentinel  to  guard  the  bay. 
Two  or  three  big  men-of-war  lying  in  the 
harbor  might  be  taken  for  neat  models 
of  themselves,  and  the  little  craft  mov- 
ing about  them  are  like  water-beetles 
or  flitting  white  moths.  But  the  sea 
has  changed  suddenly,  and  it  shivers 
all  over  as  though  the  cold  water  could 
feel  yet  colder,  and  all  at  once  the  fog- 
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bank  that  has  been  Mng  so  innocently 
outside  begins  to  unfold  itself  and  steal 
foi-TN'ard  over  the  surface.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  air  above,  and  the 
trees  on  the  Porcuj^ines  are  still  free. 
But  on  the  rio^ht  all  is  veiy  different. 
Through  the  deep  gorge  or  cleft  be- 
tween Ne^^1)ort  and  Dry  Mountain,  into 
which  the  sun  has  been  beating  all  day, 
the  chilly  fog-wind  now  draws  hard, 
and  the  fleecy  cloud  j^ours  after  it. 
Nothing,  i^erhaps,  could  be  less  like  the 
stern  side  of  Dry  Mountain  than  the 
gracious  sweep  of  Mount  Ida,  and  yet, 
as  one  looks,  the  lines  of  Tennyson's 
"  CEnone  "  rise  to  the  memoiy  : 

*'  The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the  glen, 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to 

pine. 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn." 

But  you  will  do  well  not  to  loiter  too 
long  yourself,  for  gray  cairns  are  ill  to 
find  in  a  gray  mist,  and  you  had  better 
gain  the  woods  by  the  time  the  top  of 
Newj^ort  is  swathed  in  cloud  as  though 
it  were  a  real  grown-up  mountain. 

Mount  Desert  is  lucky  in  its  proper 
names  of  j^laces,  having  been  discovered 


as  a  summer  resort  late  enough  to  escape 
the  semi-classical  namings  of  "  Baths  "' 
and  "Mirrors"  and  "Bowers,"'  which 
have  sentimentalized  the  rocks  and  pools 
of  the  White  Mountains.  A  few  French 
words  still  linger  as  a  reminder  of  the 
time  when  Louis  XIV.  gave  the  origi- 
nal grant  to  the  Sieur  de  laMotte  Cadil- 
lac ;  but  most  of  them,  like  Hull's  Cove 
and  Town  Hill,  have  an  honest  colo- 
nial American  ring,  while  about  Pretty 
Marsh  Harbor  there  is  a  certain  echo  of 
romance,  and  "  Junk  o'  Pork"  and  "  Bum 
Key,"  two  little  islands,  or  rather  rocks, 
in  the  bay,  have  a  very  nautical,  and 
even  i^iratical,  suggestiveness.  At  the 
first  glance  the  island,  on  a  map,  re- 
minds one  somewhat  of  the  dejected 
lamb  which  hangs  by  his  middle  in  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  deep 
indentation  is  Somess  Sound,  ininning 
far  inland,  with  Somesville  at  its  head, 
a  quiet  New  England  village,  with  a 
white  meeting-house,  and  many  other 
houses,  most  of  them  also  white,  and 
standing  among  gnarled  apjDle-trees,  in 
a  gentle,  dozing  tranquillity  from  which 
the  place  is  roused  when  parties  drive 
over  from  Bar  Harl)or   to  eat   broiled 
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chickens  and  "  pop-overs  "  at  the  local 
hotel,  and  to  drive  back  by  moonlight 
— expeditions  which  are  considered  to 
have  sufficient  local  color  to  entitle  them 
to  notice,  without  omission  of  the  pop- 
overs,  in  Baedeker's  recent  "Guide  to 
the  United  States."  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Somesville  the  characteristics  of 
the  native  population  are  much  more 
noticeable   than  at   Bar   Harbor,    only 


eight  miles  away,  where  a  watering- 
place  has  been  grafted  on  a  fishing  vil- 
lage. At  some  time  or  other  in  his  life 
almost  every  islander  seems  to  have 
followed  the  sea  ;  the  man  who  drives 
your  buckboard  may  have  been  more 
than  once  to  China,  and  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  the  farmer  who  brings  you 
your  green  peas  has  been  tossed  for  many 
a  week  of  hours  in  a  crazy  dory  oil'  the 
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deadly  Banks,  which  co^t  us  every  year 
so  many  lives.  In  nearly  every  home 
there  is  some  keepsake  from  far  away 
lands,  some  tribute  from  arctic  or  trop- 
ic seas,  and  wlien  at  last  an  old  captain 
makes  up  his  mind  to  stay  ashore  it  is 
certain  that  there  will  be  something 
about  his  house  to  show  his  former 
calling  —  a  pair  of  huge  whale-ribs  on 
either  side  of  the  front  door,  flowers 
growing  in  shells  that  have  held  the 
murmur  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  cock  or  banner,  a  model  of 
some  sort  of  boat  perched  on  the  barn 
for  a  weather-vane.  That  a  sailor-man 
is  a  handy  man  is  true  the  world  over, 
but  the  Maine  man  seems  to  have  an 
especial  knack  with  wood,  from  the 
lumber  -  camp  to  the  cabinetmaker's 
bench,  and  many  a  carpenter  working 
by  the  day  will  turn  out  a  well-finished 
sideboard  or  an  odd  piece  of  artistic^ 
furniture  fi*om  the  roughest  sort  of 
pencil  sketch.  They  are  good  smiths, 
too,  and  the  best  of  their  wrought-iron 
recalls  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  the 
early  German  and  Italian  work. 

Society  at  Bar  Harbor  does  not  now 
differ  in  any  particularly  salient  man- 
ner from  good  society  anywhere  else, 
except  that  it  is  rather  more  cosmopol- 
itan. When  the  guests  at  a  small  dinner 
or  luncheon  may  have  come  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Washington, 
and  Chicago,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
conversation  should  fall  into  that  jargon 
of  a  clique  which  often  makes  the  talk 
of  the  most  centralized  society,  like  that 
of  Paris  or  London,  seem  narrow  and 
provincial  to  the  unfortunate  outsider. 
One  amusing  survival  of  the  simpler 
early  days  is  the  habit  of  goiug  out  in 
the  evening  in  uncovered  traps.  There 
are  a  few  private  broughams,  but  if  you 
are  dining  out,  and  happen  to  reach  the 
house  as  a  lady  drives  up,  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  help  her  to  alight  from 
an  open  buckboard,  her  smart  French 
frock  shrouded  in  a  long  cloak,  and  her 
head  more  or  less  muffled  and  pro- 
tected. One  or  two  of  the  livery-stables 
have  hacks  which  must  have  been  very 
old  when  they  were  brought  from  Ban- 
gor, and  which  now  hold  together  almost 
by  a  miracle.  A  year  or  two  ago  one  of 
them  could  never  be  sent  out  without 
two  men  on  the  box,  not  indeed  for  the 
Vol.  XVI. -S2 


sake  of  lending  the  turn-out  any  ficti- 
tious s2:)lendor,  but  because  one  of  them 
had  to  "mind  the  door,"  which  was 
broken,  and  could  neither  be  shut  nor 
opened  by  any  one  inside.  If  two  or 
three  entertainments  take  place  on  the 
same  night  there  is  telephoning  loud 
and  long  for  tliese  antediluvian  vehicles, 
as  the  only  other  alternative  is  to  take 
a  sort  of  carry-all  with  leather  side-cur- 
tains Avhich  have  a  treacherous  way  of 
blowing  open  and  dropping  small  water- 
s2)outs  down  the  ))ack  of  one's  neck. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  a  mere 
visitor  to  launch  into  predictions  re- 
garding the  social  future  of  Bar  Har- 
bor. But  one  thing  at  least  seems 
certain — it  can  never  be  in  any  sense  a 
rival  to  Newport.  The  conditions  which 
make  the  summer  life  of  the  latter  more 
brilliant  than  that  of  any  other  watering- 
place  in  the  world,  mark  it  also  as  the 
playground  of  a  great  commercial  me- 
tropolis, and  a  large  proportion  of  its 
pleasure-seekers  would  not  dare  to  be 
eighteen  hours  distant  from  New  York, 
as  they  must  be  at  Bar  Harbor,  until 
our  means  of  getting  about  shall  be 
singularly  improved. 

Then  there  are  not  the  opportunities 
for  display  of  riches  and  for  social  com- 
petition which  already  exist  at  Newport. 
The  villas  and  cottages  are  scattered 
and  isolated  ;  there  is  no  convenient 
central  point  of  general  meeting,  and 
the  roads  are  too  hilly  for  any  but  light 
American  carriages.  Some  victorias 
manage  to  trundle  about,  but  the  horses 
which  draw  them,  or  hold  back  their 
weight,  look  far  from  comfortable,  and 
although  occasional  coaches  have  made 
a  brief  appearance  they  have  not  been 
a  success,  as  on  most  of  the  thickly 
wooded  roads  their  passengers  are  in 
danger  of  the  fate  of  Absalom.  There 
is  an  Ocean  Drive  which  is  fine  in  parts, 
and  another  road  runs  above  the  upper 
bay,  seeming  in  some  places  to  over- 
hang the  water,  and  affording  a  charm- 
ing view  of  the  Oouldsboro'  hiUs  on  the 
mainland ;  but  on  the  whole  there  are 
few  roads.  There  is  no  turf  on  which  to 
ride,  and  the  pleasure  of  keeping  horses, 
except  as  a  convenient  means  of  getting 
from  one  place  to  another,  is  limited. 
But  there  is  always  the  sea,  and  to  that 
one  comes  back  with  a  love  that  is  ever 
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new.  Men  whu  know  what  they  are 
talking-  about  say  that  Frenchman's 
Bay  is  apt  to  be  dangerous  for  small 
craft,  on  account  of  the  sudden  squalls 
which  come  over  the  hills  and  drop  on 
the  water  like  the  slap  of  a  tiger's  paw, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  hard  to  find  a 
place  in  which  there  can  be  at  the  same 
time  such  an  amiable  diversity  of  winds. 
It  is  not  at  aU  uncommon  to  see  two 
schooners  wdthin  a  couple  of  miles  of 
each  other,  both  running  close-hauled 
or  both  before  the  wind,  but  on  the 
same  tack  and  in  opposite  directions. 
Another  experience,  familiar  but  always 
trj'ing,  consists  in  starting  with  a  light 
but  steady  southeast  breeze  which  feels 
as  if  it  would  hold  through  the  morn- 
ing, but  which  drops  out  suddenly  and 
completely  within  half  an  hour,  leaving 
one  bobbing  and  broiling  in  a  flat  calm, 
until,  without  warning,  it  begins  to 
blow  hard  from  some  point  of  the  west. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  good  sailing  breeze 
at  night  when  the  moon  is  near  the  full, 
and  to  be  on  the  water  then  is  an  en- 
chantment. The  glistening  wake  has 
liere  and  there  a  shining  point  of  phos- 
phorescence ;  the  familiar  lines  of  the 
islands  are  softened  wdth  a  silver  haze  ; 
and  the  whole  scene  has  a  certain  poetic 
quality  which  the  positive  beauty  of 
daylight  cannot  lend  to  it.  One  is  re- 
minded of  a  woman  of  the  world  whom 
one  has  known  as  always  sure  of  herself 
and  almost  hard,  until  in  a  moment  of 
w'eariness,  of  weakness,  or  of  sadness, 
of  fatigue  or  despondency,  the  gentler 
nature  glimmers  under  the  mask. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  question  of 
exercise  nothing  perhaps  affords  such 
lasting  amusement  at  Bar  Harbor  as 
rowing,  for  it  rarely  blows  so  hard  that 
one  cannot  get  out,  and  one  is  inde- 
pendent of  calms  and  master  of  one's 
ow^n  time.  All  along  the  shore  the 
granite  rocks  come  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  which  in  many  places  lies 
deep  under  sheer  cliffs.  The  tide  rises 
and  falls  about  a  dozen  feet,  and  one 
may  do  duller  things  on  a  hot  morn- 
ing than  pull  slowly,  very  slowly,  along 
in  the  shade  at  half  -  tide,  watching 
the  starfish  that  hold  on  to  the  face  of 
the  rock  with  their  red  hands,  and  the 
l)rown  weed  rising  and  falling  as  the 
water  swings  slowly  back  and  forth.    If 


the  tide  is  not  too  high  one  may  explore 
the  moderately  thrilling  recesses  of  thf 
caves  which  abound  on  some  of  the  isl- 
ands, and  if  the  hour  is  not  too  late 
one  may  have  agreeable  converse  >vith 
some  old  gentleman  who  has  been  visit- 
ing his  lobster-pots,  and  who  has  prob- 
ably sailed  every  known  sea  in  his  time. 
Of  late  years  several  of  our  ships  of 
war  have  been  at  Bar  Harbor  every 
summer,  and  more  than  once  a  whole 
squadron  ;  and  the  yachts  of  the  New 
York  and  Eastern  Clubs  put  in  either 
separately  or  in  little  parties.  While 
they  are  in  port  the  harbor  is  gay  with 
bunting  and  laughter  and  music,  and  as 
one  sits  on  the  deck  of  a  yacht  in  the 
evening  the  lights  of  the  village,  as  they 
go  straggling  up  the  hill  and  along  the 
shore,  have  a  very  foreign  look,  and  the 
cardboard  masses  of  its  wooden  hotels 
loom  up  as  if  they  were  really  substan- 
tial habitations. 

After  being  a  few  days  at  Bar  Harbor 
one  begins  to  feel  some  curiosity  about 
the  phases  through  which  it  must  have 
passed.  There  are  now  a  number  of 
cottages,  most  of  them  simple,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  that  are  more 
elaborate,  and  about  a  dozen  hotels, 
three  or  four  of  which  seem  to  be  al- 
ways full  and  prosperous,  while  some 
others  find  it  at  least  worth  their  while 
to  keep  open  ;  but  there  are  still  others 
which  have  frankly  given  up  the  game, 
and  are  permanently  closed  and  for 
sale,  though  no  one  seems  anxious  to 
buy  them.  Yet  they  must  have  been 
needed  when  they  were  built  in  the  by- 
gone days,  which  were  not  long  ago,  and 
after  exhausting  a  friend  or  two  with 
questions  one  learns  that  Bar  Harbor 
already  has  a  past  which  does  not  seem 
likely  to  repeat  itself.  It  was  discov- 
ered nearly  thirty  years  ago  by  a  few 
artists  and  students  roaming,  like  Dr. 
Syntax,  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
and  most  of  them,  if  they  survive,  can 
be  moved  to  rage  like  the  heathen,  even 
at  the  present  day,  by  reminding  them 
that  they  could  then  have  bought  land 
for  a  song  by  the  acre  where  it  now  sells 
by  the  foot.  A  few  comfort  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  they  were  only 
rich  in  youth  and  sti'ength  in  those 
days,  and  had  no  money  wherewith  to 
buy  land  anywhere.     Year  by  year  the 
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fame  of  Bar  Harbor  spreads  far  and  wide, 
and  as  one  hotel  became  too  crowded  an- 
other sprang  up  beside  it,  until  about 
twelve  years  ago  the  place  was  in  the 
full  height  of  popularity.  The  few  pri- 
vate houses  were  extremely  simple,  and 
nearly  everybody  lived  either  in  the  ho- 
tels or  in  little  wooden  cottages  with  no 
kitchens.  The  cottagers  had  to  go  to 
one  of  the  hotels  for  their  food,  and  were 
known  as  "  mealers  "  if  they  were  near 
enough  to  walk,  and  "  hauled  mealers  " 
if  they  had  to  be  collected  with  a  cart. 
The  little  houses  were  very  uncomfort- 
able, and  the  things  to  eat  at  the  hotels 
very  bad.  Biscuits  and  preserves  formed 
an  appreciable  part  of  the  visitor's  lug- 
gage, and  the  member  of  a  table  who 
could  and  would  make  good  salad-dress- 
ing became  a  person  of  importance,  for 
fresh  lobsters  and  stringy  chickens 
could  be  bought  cheap,  and  a  judicious 
regular  subsidy  to  the  hotel  cook  was 
an  excellent  investment.  If  one  was 
asked  to  dine  at  a  private  house  it  was 
thought  better  taste  not  to  boast  of  it 
beforehand,  nor  to  talk  of  it  overmuch 
afterward,  and  the  host  on  his  part  al- 
ways expected  to  provide  enough  food 
to  satisfy  a  crew  of  famished  sailors. 
For  several  seasons  men  rarely  wore 
evening  dress,  and  such  unusual  occa- 
sions required  previous  consultation 
and  discussion,  lest  one  man  should 
seem  to  be  more  formal  or  ostentatious 
than  the  rest.  This  was  among  the 
quieter  "cottage  colony,"  but  at  the 
large  hotels,  of  which  Rodick's  was  the 
most  popular,  there  was  little  question 
of  sumptuary  laws,  and  at  the  occasion- 
al "  hops "  young  fellows  in  flannels 
and  knickerbockers  were  the  partners 
of  pretty  girls  gay  in  the  fresh  finery 
which  a  woman  seems  able  always  to 
carry  in  the  most  restricted  luggage. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the 
place  was  an  air  of  youth — it  did  not 
seem  as  if  any  one  could  ever  be  more 
than  twenty-five  years  old.  Parties  of 
half  a  dozen  girls  were  often  under  the 
nominal  care  of  one  chaperon,  gener- 
ally chosen  because  she  was  good-nat- 
ured and  not  too  strict,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  young  people  protected 
themselves  and  one  another.  Large 
picnic  parties  frequently  went  off  for 
the  day  in  buckboards,  and  there  is  a 


hmely  sheet  of  water  among  the  hills, 
called  Eagle  Lake,  which  used  to  be  a 
favorite  gcml  for  afternoon  expeditions. 
There  were  canoes  and  row-boats  to  Ije 
had,  and  in  the  evening  supper  was  ob- 
tainable, and  better  than  in  tlie  Bar 
Harbor  hotels,  at  a  little  tavern  where 
the  prohibition  laws  of  the  State  were 
defied.  The  usual  result  followed,  and 
very  bad  things  to  drink  were  sold  at 
very  high  prices,  after  paying  which  the 
party  came  home,  making  the  wood- 
roads  ring  with  laughter  and  singing. 
That  is  all  changed  now.  The  tavern  is 
burnt  down,  a  great  wooden  box  in  the 
lake  marks  the  sluice  whicli  takes  the 
village  water-supply,  people  only  cross 
it  on  the  way  to  Jordan's  Pond,  and 
on  moonlight  nights  it  hears  but  tlie 
occasional  splash  of  a  fish,  or  now 
and  then  the  wild  laughter  of  the  loon. 
Although  parties  were  popular  enough, 
the  pairs  who  happened  to  have  a  tem- 
porary affinity  were  generally  in  each 
other's  company  all  day  long,  wander- 
ing over  the  hills,  rowing  or  paddling 
on  the  bay,  or  sitting  on  the  rocks 
and  islands,  each  pair  out  of  ear-shot  of 
the  next.  On  any  one  of  the  "  Porcu- 
pines "  there  were  always  sure  to  be 
two  or  three  row-boats  or  canoes  drawn 
up  on  the  little  beach  ;  and,  as  many  of 
their  navigators  were  not  used  to  so 
high  a  tide-rise,  the  skiffs  frequently 
floated  off,  and  it  was  part  of  the  boat- 
men's regular  business  to  pick  them 
up  and  rescue  the  helpless  couples  to 
whom  they  belonged.  In  the  evenings 
when  there  was  moonlight  the  sight, 
on  the  bay  was  really  charmino.  The 
meal  called  tea  at  the  hotels  tempted 
no  one  to  linger  over  it,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  over  the  board-walk  was  alive 
with  boys  and  girls  hurrying  down  to 
the  landing-stages,  the  young  man  in 
light  flannels,  sunburnt  and  strong, 
with  his  companion's  bright  shawl 
flung  over  one  shoulder,  while  the 
maiden  pattered  along  beside  him,  her 
white  frock  draw^n  up  over  a  gay  striped 
petticoat,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
days,  and  often  her  own  special  pad- 
dle in  her  hand,  perhaps  with  her  ini- 
tials carved  carefully  thereon  and  filled 
in  with  sealing  -  wax,  rubbed  smooth. 
Then  there  was  a  scramble  at  the  floats, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  the  harbor  was 
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covered  with  boats  and  canoes,  while 
those  who  were  crowded  out  consoled 
themselves  by  sitting  on  the  rocks 
along  the  shore.  Slowly  each  little 
craft  drew  away  from  its  neighbor  on 
the  quiet  water,  the  young  man  pulling 
lazily  or  wielding  the  paddle  silently 
with  sweej^iug  strokes  of  his  bai'e 
brown  arm — the  girl  sitting  luxurious- 
ly in  the  steni-sheets,  or  on  a  deer-skin 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  The  sun 
went  do^vn  toward  Hull's  Cove  ;  and  as 
the  red  glow  faded  on  the  upper  bay 
and  the  moon  rose  behind  Schoodic, 
t^ihght  merging  into  moonlight,  the 
rippling  note  of  a  girl's  laughter  or 
the  twang  of  a  banjo  ran  softly  over 
the  water,  a  white  speck  showed  where 
a  boat  was  beached  on  the  shingle  of 
an  island,  while  another  lloated  Like  a 
black  bar  into  the  silver  wake  of  the 
moon.  Late  in  the  evening  the  boats 
came  in.  one  by  one,  and  for  those  who 
could  afford  it  there  were  little  supper- 
parties  at  Sproul's  restaurant,  while 
others  contented  themselves  with  mikl 
orgies  of  biscuits,  jam,  and  the  sticky 
but  sustaining  caramel.  The  famous 
"  fish-pond "  at  Rodick's  was  a  large 
hall  in  which  the  young  people  used  to 
assemble  after  breakfast  and  the  early 
dinner,  and  in  which  the  girls  were 
supposed  to  angle  for  theii*  escoris.  It 
must  have  been  a  curious  sight.  Some 
oi  the  prettiest  girls  in  all  the  country 
were  gathered  together  there,  and  the 
soft  vowels  of  the  South  mingled  with 
the  decided  consonants  of  the  Western- 
er. As  a  school  of  manners  the  fish- 
pond had  its  drawbacks  for  young  men. 
They  were  always  rather  in  the  minor- 
ity, and  a  good-looking  college  boy  was 
as  much  nin  after  as  a  marriageable 
British  peer,  -vrith  no  ulterior  designs, 
however,  on  the  pari  of  his  pursuers, 
but  onlv   the  frank   detei*mination   to 


"  have  a  good  time."  People  who  be- 
longed to  the  elders  even  then,  and 
bore  the  mark  of  the  fnimp,  still  tell 
how  startling  it  was  to  see  a  youth  sit- 
ting on  the  broad  counter  of  the  oflice 
and  swinging  his  legs,  with  his  polo 
cap  on  the  back  of  his  head,  while  two 
of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  world  stood 
and  talked  to  him,  in  smiling  uncon- 
sciousness of  his  rudeness.  Of  course 
such  conditions  were  only  joossible  in  a 
society'  which  still  had  traditions  of  a 
time  not  very  remote,  when  boys  and 
girls  had  tramped  to  and  from  the  vil- 
lage meeting-house  and  singing-school 
together,  and  on  the  whole  it  does  not 
seem  that  any  particular  harm  came  of 
it  at  alL  A  few  impnident  early  mar- 
liages,  a  large  number  of  short-lived  be- 
trothals, kisses  many,  and  here  and  there 
a  heartache  would  sum  U2)  the  record 
of  a  summer  at  Bar  Harbor  in  the  old 
days.  The  young  men  got  over  their 
heartaches  and  maiTied  girls  whom 
they  would  have  thought  slow  at  Mount 
Desert ;  the  beauty  of  the  board  walk 
married  a  quiet  man  who  had  not  been 
there,  and  advised  her  mother  not  to 
let  her  younger  sister  go,  and  after  a 
while  the  newspaper  correspondent  be- 
gan to  accumulate  the  stock  of  stories 
about  summti*  girls  a^  d  engagement 
rings,  on  which  he  has  been  drawing 
ever  since.  The  quiet  people  who  liked 
the  climate  got  tir'  d  of  living  on  fried 
fish  and  lemon  pie,  end  built  themselves 
houses  in  chosen  spots,  with  kitchens, 
and  each  of  them  is  convinced,  and  ready 
to  maintain,  tl  at  he  occupies  the  most 
thoroughly  defiirable  spot  on  the  island. 
Fortunately,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
the  wanderer  is  not  called  upon  to  de- 
cide where  owners  disagree,  and  with 
happy  impartiality  he  may  put  away  his 
visit,  with  all  its  associations,  in  the  safe 
cupboard  of  his  pleasant  memories. 
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<l^^.  HE  county  had  been 
^^  settled  as  a  "  frontier  " 
y^  in  early  colonial  days, 
and  when  it  ceased  to 
be  frontier,  settle- 
ment had  taken  a 
jump  beyond  it,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  over 
it,  to  the  richer  lands  of  the  Piedmont. 
When  later  on  steam  came,  the  railway 
simply  cut  across  it  at  its  narrowest 
part,  and  then  skirted  along  just  inside 
its  border  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river 
which  bounded  it  on  the  north,  as  if  it 
intentionally  left  it  to  one  side.  Thus 
modern  progress  did  not  greatly  inter- 
fere with  it  either  for  good  or  bad,  and 
its  development  was  entirely  natural. 

It  was  divided  into  "  neighborhoods," 
a  name  in  itself  implying  something 
both  of  its  age  and  origin,  for  the  pop- 
ulation was  old,  and  the  customs  of  life 
and  speech  w^ere  old  likewise. 

This  chronicle,  however,  is  not  of  the 
"  neighborhoods,"  for  they  were  known, 
or  may  be  known  by  anyone  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  plunge  boldly  in 
and  throw  himself  on  the  hospitality 
of  any  of  the  dwellers  in  them.  It  is 
rather  of  the  unknown  tract,  which  lay 
vague  and  undefined  in  between  the 
several  neighborhoods  of  the  upper 
end.  The  histor}^  of  the  former  is 
known  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  the 
pleasant  homesteads  w^hich  lie  on  the 
hills  above  the  little  rivers  which  make 
down  through  the  county  to  join  the 
great  river  below,  and  in  the  long  list 
of  those  who  fell  in  battle,  and  whose 
names  are  recorded  on  the  slabs  set  up 
by  their  comrades  on  the  walls  of  the 
old  court  -  house.  The  history  of  the 
latter,  however,  is  unrecorded.  The 
lands  were  m  the  main  very  poor 
and  grown  up  in  pine,  or  else,  where 
the  head-waters  of  a  little  stream  made 
down  in  a  number  of  "branches,"  were 
swampy  and  malarial.  Possibly  it  was 
this  poverty  of  the  soil  or  un  whole - 
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someness  of  their  location  which,  more 
tlian  anything  else,  kept  the  people  of 
this  district  somewhat  distinct  from 
others  around  them,  however  poor  they 
might  be.  They  dwelt  in  their  little 
cabins  among  their  pines,  or  down  on 
the  edges  of  the  swampy  district,  dis- 
tinct both  from  the  gentlemen  of  their 
old  plantations  and  from  the  sturdy 
farmer-folk  who  owned  the  small  places. 
What  title  they  had  to  their  lands,  or 
how  they  traced  it  back,  or  where  they 
had  come  from,  no  one  knew.  They 
had  been  there  from  time  immemorial, 
as  long,  or  longer  if  anything,  than  the 
owners  of  the  plantations  about  them  ; 
and  insignificant  as  they  were,  they 
were  not  the  kind  to  attempt  to  Cjues- 
tion,  even  had  anyone  been  inclined  to 
do  so,  which  no  one  was.  They  had 
the  names  of  the  old  English  gentry, 
many  of  them,  and  were  a  clean-limbed, 
blond,  blue-eyed  people. 

When  they  were  growing  to  middle 
age  their  life  told  on  them  and  made 
them  weather-beaten,  and  in  the  main 
hard  -  visaged ;  but  when  they  were 
young  there  were  often  among  them 
straight,  supple,  young  fellows  with 
clear-cut  features,  and  lithe,  willowy- 
looking  girls,  with  blue,  or  brown,  or 
hazel  eyes,  and  a  mien  which  one  might 
expect  to  find  in  a  hall  rather  than  in 
a  cabin.  Some  of  them  cultivated, 
with  a  single  little  bull  or  mule,  little 
places,  hardly  more  than  "  patches," 
around  their  houses  or  down  on  the 
^branches,  where  the  thin  land  was 
better  than  elsewhere ;  and  others 
lived  by  hunting,  trapping,  fishing, 
doing  odd  jobs  for  the  farmers  about, 
and  Heaven  knew  how — a  poor  enough 
living  anyway. 

Darby  Stanley  and  Cove  Mills  (short 
f«r  Coverley)  were  the  leaders  of  the 
rival  factions  of  the  district.  They 
lived  as  their  fathers  had  lived  before 
them,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  little 
creek,    the    branches   of    which    crept 
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througli  the  alder  and  gum  thickets 
between  them,  and  contributed  to  make 
the  district  almost  as  impenetrable  to 
the  uninitiated  as  a  mountain  fastness. 
The  long  log-cabin  of  the  Cove  MQlses, 
where  room  had  been  added  to  room, 
in  a  straight  line,  until  it  looked  like 
the  side  of  a  log  fort,  peeped  from  its 
pines  across  at  the  clearing  where  the 
hardly  more  pretentious  home  of  Dar- 
by Stanley  was  set  back  amid  a  little 
orchard  of  ragged  peach-trees,  and  half 
hidden  under  a  great  wisteria  vine. 
But  though  the  two  places  lay  within 
riiie-shot  of  each  other,  they  were  al- 
most as  completely  divided  as  if  the  big 
river  below  had  rolled  between  them. 
Since  the  great  fight  between  old  Dar- 
by and  Cove  Mills  over  Heniy  Clay, 
there  had  rarely  been  an  election  in 
which  some  members  of  the  two  fami- 
lies had  not  had  a  "clinch."  They  had 
to  be  thrown  together  sometimes  "at 
meeting,"  and  their  children  now  and 
then  met  down  on  the  river  fishing,  or 
at  "  the  Washing  Hole,"  as  the  deep 
place  in  the  little  stream  below,  where 
the  branches  ran  together,  was  called  ; 
but  they  held  themselves  as  much  aloof 
from  each  other  as  their  higher  neigh- 
bors, the  Hamj)dens  and  the  Douwills, 
did  on  their  plantations,  where  the 
double  line  fences  ran  side  by  side  for 
a  mile,  because  they  would  not  have  a 
joint  partition  fence  between  them. 
The  children,  of  course,  would  "inin 
together,"  as  any  other  young  animals 
w^ould  have  done  ;  nor  did  the  parents 
take  steps  to  j^revent  them,  sure  that 
they  would,  as  they  grew  up,  take  their 
own  sides  as  naturally  as  they  them- 
selves had  done  in  their  day.  Mean- 
time "  children  were  children,"  and 
they  need  not  be  worried  with  things 
like  grown-up  folk. 

AVlien  Aaron  Hall  died  and  left  his% 
little  farm  and  all  his  small  belongings 
to  educate  free  the  children  of  his  poor 
neiglibors,  the  farmers  about  availed 
themselves  of  his  benefaction,  and  all 
the  children  for  six  miles  around  used 
to  attend  the  little  school  which  was 
started  in  the  large,  hewn-log  scliooi- 
house  on  the  roadside  known  as  "'Hall's 
Free  School."  Few  people  knew  the 
plain,  homely,  hard-working  man,  or 
wholly  understood  him.     Some  thought 


him  stingy,  some  weak-minded,  some 
only  c[ueer,  and  at  first  his  benefaction 
was  hardly  comprehended  ;  but  in  time 
quite  a  little  oasis  began  about  the  lit- 
tle fountain,  which  the  poor  farmer's 
bequest  had  opened  under  the  big  oaks 
by  the  wayside,  and  gradually  its  bor- 
ders extended,  until  fijially  it  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  district,  and  Cove  Mills's 
children  appeared  one  morning  at  the 
door  of  the  little  school-house,  and  with 
sheepish  faces  and  timid  voices,  in- 
foiTQed  the  teacher  that  their  father 
had  sent  them  to  school.  At  first  there 
was  some  debate  over  at  Darby  Stan- 
ley's place  whether  they  should  show 
their  contempt  for  the  new  departure 
of  the  Millses,  by  standing  out  against 
them,  or  should  follow  their  example. 
It  was  hard  for  a  Stanley  to  have  to  fol- 
low a  Mills  in  an;yi,hing,  so  they  stood 
out  for  a  year.  As  it  seemed,  however, 
that  the  Millses  were  getting  something 
to  which  the  Stanleys  were  as  much  en- 
titled as  they,  one  morning  Little  Dar- 
by Stanley  walked  in  at  the  door,  and 
without  taking  his  hat  off  announced 
that  he  had  come  to  go  to  school.  He 
was  about  fifteen  at  the  time,  but  he 
must  have  been  nearly  six  feet  (his 
sobriquet  being  wholly  due  to  the  fact 
that  Big  Darby  was  older,  not  taller), 
and  though  he  was  spare,  there  was 
something  about  his  face  as  he  stood  in 
the  open  door,  or  his  eye  as  it  rested 
defiantly  on  the  teacher's  face,  which 
prevented  more  than  a  general  buzz  of 
sui-prise. 

"  Take  off  your  hat,"  said  the  teacher, 
and  he  took  it  off  slowly.  "I  suppose 
you  can  read  ?  "  was  the  first  question. 

"No."  A  snicker  ran  around  the 
room,  and  Little  Darby's  brow  clouded. 

As  he  not  only  could  not  read,  but 
could  not  even  spell,  and  in  fact  did  not 
know  his  letters,  he  was  put  into  the 
alphabet  class,  the  class  of  the  smallest 
children  in  the  school 

Little  Darby  walked  over  to  the 
corner  indicated  with  his  head  up,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  roll  in  his 
gait  full  of  defiance,  and  took  his  seat 
on  the  end  of  the  bench  and  looked 
straight  before  him.  He  could  hear  the 
titter  around  him,  and  a  lowering  look 
came  into  his  blue  eyes.  He  glanced 
sideways  down  the  bench.     It  happened 
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that  the  next  seat  to  his  was  that  of 
Vashti  Mills,  who  was  at  that  time  just 
nine.  She  was  not  laughing,  but  was 
looking  at  Darby  earnestly,  and  as  he 
caught  her  eye  she  nodded  to  him 
"  Good-morn  in'."  It  was  the  first  greet- 
ing the  boy  had  received,  and  though 
he  returned  it  sullenly  it  warmed  him, 
and  the  cloud  passed  from  his  brow  and 
presently  he  looked  at  her  again.  She 
handed  him  a  book.  He  took  it  and 
looked  at  it  as  if  it  were  something  that 
might  explode. 

He  was  not  an  apt  scholar  ;  perhaps 
he  had  begun  too  late  ;  perhaps  there 
was  some  other  cause  ;  but  though  he 
could  swim  better,  climb  better,  and 
run  faster  than  any  boy  in  the  school, 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  county,  and 
knew  the  habits  of  every  bird  that  flit- 
ted through  the  woods  and  of  every  ani- 
mal that  lived  in  the  district,  he  was 
not  good  at  his  books.  His  mind  was 
on  other  things.  When  he  had  spent  a 
week  over  the  alphabet,  he  did  not  know 
a  letter  as  such,  but  only  by  the  places 
on  the  page  they  were  on,  and  gave  up 
when  "  big  A "  was  shown  him  on  an- 
other page,  only  asking  how  in  the  dick- 
ens "  big  A  "  got  over  there.  He  pulled 
off  his  coat  silently  whenever  ordered 
and  took  his  whippings  like  a  lamb,  with- 
out a  murmur  and  almost  without  flinch- 
ing, but  every  boy  in  the  school  learned 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  laugh  at  him  ; 
and  though  he  could  not  learn  to  read 
fluently  or  to  train  his  fingers  to  guide 
a  pen,  he  could  climb  the  tallest  pine 
in  the  district  to  get  a  young  crow  for 
Vashti,  and  could  fashion  all  sorts  of 
curious  whistles,  snares,  and  other  con- 
trivances with  his  long  fingers. 

He  did  not  court  popularity,  was 
rather  cold  and  unapproachable,  and 
Vashti  Mills  was  about  the  only  other 
scholar  with  whom  he  seemed  to  be  on 
warm  terms.  Many  a  time  when  the 
tall  boy  stood  up  before  the  thin  teach- 
er, helpless  and  dumb  over  some  ques- 
tion which  almost  anyone  in  the  school 
could  answer,  the  little  girl,  twisting  her 
fingers  in  an  ecstasy  of  anxiety,  whis- 
pered to  him  the  answer  in  the  face  of 
almost  certain  detection  and  of  abso- 
lutely certain  punishment.  In  return, 
he  worshipped  the  ground  she  walked 
on,  and  whichever  side  Vashti  was  on, 


Darby  was  sure  to  be  on  it  too.  He 
(•lind)ed  the  tallest  trees  to  get  her  nuts  ; 
waded  into  the  miriest  swamps  to  find 
her  more  brilliant  nosegays  of  flowers 
than  the  other  girls  had  ;  spent  hours  to 
gather  rarer  birds'  eggs  tlian  they  had, 
and  was  everywhere  and  always  her  si- 
lent worshipper-  and  faithful  champion. 
They  soon  learned  that  the  way  to  se- 
cure his  help  in  anything  was  to  get 
Vashti  Mills  to  ask  it,  and  the  little  girl 
quickly  discovered  her  power  and  used 
it  as  remorselessly  over  her  tall  slave  as 
any  other  despot  ever  did.  They  were 
to  be  Seen  any  day  trailing  along  the 
plantation  paths  which  the  school  chil- 
dren took  from  the  district,  the  others 
in  a  clump,  and  the  tall  boy  and  little 
calico-clad  girl,  who  seemed  in  sum- 
mer mainly  sun-bonnet  and  bare  legs, 
either  following  or  going  before  the 
others  at  some  distance. 

The  death  of  Darby — of  Old  Darby,  as 
he  had  begun  to  be  called — cut  off  Lit- 
tle Darby  from  his  "schoolin',"  in  the 
middle  of  his  third  year,  and  before  he 
had  learned  more  than  to  read  a  little 
and  to  write  in  a  scrawly  fashion ;  for 
he  had  been  rather  irregular  in  his  at- 
tendance at  all  times.  He  now  stopped 
altogether,  giving  the  teacher  as  his  rea- 
son, with  characteristic  brevity,  "  Got 
to  work." 

Perhaps  no  one  at  the  school  mourned 
the  long-legged  boy's  departure  except 
his  little  friend  Vashti,  now  a  well-grown 
girl  of  twelve,  very  straight  and  slim, 
and  with  big  dark  eyes.  She  gave  him 
when  he  went  away  the  little  Testament 
she  had  gotten  as  a  prize,  and  which  was 
one  of  her  most  cherished  possessions. 
Other  boys  found  the  first  honor  as 
climber,  runner,  rock-flinger,  wrestler, 
swimmer,  and  fighter  open  once  more  to 
them,  and  were  free  from  the  silent  and 
somewhat  contemptuous  gaze  of  him 
who,  however  they  looked  down  on  him, 
was  a  sort  of  silent  power  among  them. 
Vashti  alone  felt  a  void  and  found  by 
its  sudden  absence  how  great  a  force 
was  the  steady  backing  of  one  who  could 
always  be  counted  on  to  take  one's  side 
without  question.  She  had  to  bear  the 
gibes  of  the  school  as  "Miss  Darby," 
and  though  her  two  brothers  were  ready 
enough  to  fight  for  her  if  boys  pushed 
her  too  hardly,  they  could  do  nothing 
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against   girls,   and   the    girls    were   her 
worst  tormentors. 

The  name  was  fastened  on  her,  and  it 
clung  to  her  until,  as  time  went  on,  she 
came  to  almost  hate  the  poor  innocent 
cause  of  it. 

Meantime  Darby,  beginning  to  fill 
out  and  take  on  the  shoulders  and  form 
of  a  man,  began  to  fill  also  the  place  of 
the  man  in  his  little  home.  This  among 
other  things  meant  opposition,  if  not 
hostility,  to  everything  on  Cove  Mills's 
side.  When  Old  Darby  died  the  Millses 
all  went  to  the  funeral,  of  course ;  but 
that  did  not  prevent  their  havtng  the 
same  feelings  toward  Little  Darby  af- 
terward, and  the  breach  continued. 

At  first  he  used  to  go  over  occasion- 
ally to  see  Yashti  and  carry  her  little 
presents,  as  he  had  done  at  school ;  but 
he  soon  found  that  it  was  not  the  same 
thing.  He  was  always  received  coolly, 
and  shortly  he  was  given  to  understand 
that  he  was  not  wanted  there,  and  in 
time  Vashti  herself  showed  that  she 
was  not  the  same  she  had  been  to  him 
before.  Thus  the  young  fellow  was 
thrown  back  on  himself,  and  the  hostil- 
ity between  the  two  cabins  was  as  great 
as  ever. 

He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
woods,  for  the  Stanley  place  was  small 
at  best,  only  a  score  or  so  of  acres,  and 
mostly  covered  with  pines,  and  Little 
Darby  was  but  a  poor  hand  at  working 
with  a  hoe — their  only  farm  implement. 
He  was,  however,  an  unerring  shot, 
with  an  eye  like  a  hawk  to  find  a  squir- 
rel flat  on  top  of  the  grayest  limb  of 
the  tallest  hickory  in  the  woods,  or  a 
hare  in  her  bed  among  the  brownest 
broomsedge  in  the  county,  and  he 
knew  the  habits  of  fish  and  bird  and 
animal  as  if  he  had  created  them  ;  and 
though  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  han- 
dle a  hoe,  he  was  the  best  hand  at  an 
axe  "  in  the  stump  "  in  the  district,  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  was  kept  in  game  if  not 
in  meal. 

The  ]\Iillses  dilated  on  his  worthless- 
ness,  and  Yashti,  grown  to  be  a  slender 
slip  of  a  girl  with  very  bright  eyes  and 
a  little  nose,  was  loudest  against  him  in 
jDublic  ;  though  rumor  said  she  had  fall- 
en afoul  of  her  youngest  brother  and 
boxed  his  jaws  for  seconding  something 
she  had  said  of  him. 


The  Millses  enmity  was  well  under- 
stood, and  there  were  not  wanting 
those  to  take  Darby's  side.  He  had 
grown  to  be  the  likeliest  young  man  in 
the  district,  tall  and  straight  as  a  sap- 
ling, and  though  Yashti  flaunted  her 
hate  of  him  and  turned  up  her  little 
nose  at  his  name  more  than  it  was  al- 
ready turned  up,  there  were  many  other 
girls  in  the  pines  who  looked  at  him 
languishingly  from  under  their  long 
sun-bonnets,  and  thought  he  was  worth 
both  the  Mills  boys  and  Yashti  to  boot. 
And  when  at  a  fish-fry  the  two  Mills 
boys  attacked  him  and  he  whipped 
them  both  together,  some  said  it  served 
them  right,  while  others  declared  they 
did  just  what  they  ought  to  have  done, 
and  intimated  that  Darby  was  less  anx- 
ious to  meet  their  father  than  he  was 
them,  who  were  nothing  more  than  boys 
to  him.  These  asked,  in  proof  of  their 
view,  why  he  had  declined  to  fight 
when  Old  Cove  had  abused  him  so 
to  his  face.  This  was  met  by  the 
fact  that  he  "could  not  have  been  so 
mighty  af eared,"  for  he  had  jumped 
in  and  saved  Chris.  Mills's  life  ten  min- 
utes afterward,  when  he  got  beyond  his 
depth  in  the  pond  and  had  already 
sunk  twice.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  it 
had  to  be  admitted  that  he  was  the  best 
swimmer  on  the  ground,  and  that  any 
man  there  would  have  gone  in  to  save 
his  worst  enemy  if  he  had  been  drown- 
ing. This  must  have  been  the  view 
that  Yashti  Mills  took  of  the  case,  for 
one  day,  not  long  afterward,  having  met 
Darby  at  the  cross-roads  store,  when  she 
was  looking  at  some  jDink  calico,  and 
where  he  had  come  to  get  some  duck- 
shot  and  watei-proof  caps,  she  turned 
on  him  publicly,  and  with  flashing  eyes 
and  mantling  cheeks  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand that  if  she  were  a  man  he 
"  would  not  have  had  to  fight  two 
boys,"  and  he  would  not  have  come  oft' 
so 'well  either.  If  anything,  this  attack 
brought  Darby  friends,  for  he  not  only 
had  whipped  the  Mills  boys  fairly,  and 
had  fought  only  when  they  had  pressed 
him,  but  had,  as  has  been  said,  declined 
to  fight  old  man  Mills  under  gross 
provocation  ;  and  besides,  though  they 
were  younger  than  he,  the  Mills  boys 
were  seventeen  and  eighteen,  and  not 
such  babies  either  ;  if  they  insisted  on 
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fighting  they  had  to  take  what  they 
got  and  not  send  their  sister  to  talk 
and  abuse  a  man  about  it  afterward. 
And  the  weight  of  opinion  was  that 
"  that  Vashti  Mills  was  gettin'  too  airi- 
fied  and  set  up  anyways." 

All  this  reached  Mrs.  Stanley,  and 
was  no  doubt  sweet  to  her  ears.  She 
related  it  in  her  drawling  voice  to  Dar- 
by as  he  sat  in  the  door  one  evening, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  have  much  efiect 
on  him  ;  he  never  stirred  or  showed  by 
word  or  sign  that  he  even  heard  her, 
and  finally,  without  speaking,  he  rose 
and  lounged  away  into  the  woods.  The 
old  woman  gazed  after  him  silently 
until  he  disappeared,  and  then  gave  a 
look  across  to  where  the  Millses  cabin 
peeped  from  among  its  pines,  which 
was  full  of  hate. 

The  fish -fry  at  which  Darby  Stanley 
had  first  fought  the  Mills  boys  and  then 
pulled  one  of  them  out  of  the  river, 
had  been  given  by  one  of  the  county 
candidates  for  election  as  delegate  to 
a  convention  which  was  to  be  held  at 
the  capital,  and  possibly  the  division  of 
sentiment  in  the  district  between  the 
Millses  and  Little  Darby  was  as  much 
due  to  political  as  to  personal  feeling  ; 
for  the  sides  were  growing  more  and 
more  tightly  drawn,  and  the  Millses,  as 
usual,  were  on  one  side  and  Little  Dar- 
by on  the  other  ;  and  both  sides  had 
strong  adherents.  The  question  was 
on  one  side,  Secession,  with  probable 
war  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Union  as  it 
was,  with  peace.  The  Millses  were  for 
the  candidate  who  advocated  the  lat- 
ter, and  Little  Darby  was  for  him  who 
wanted  secession.  Both  candidates  were 
men  of  position  and  popularity,  the  one 
a  young  man  and  the  other  older,  and 
both  were  neighbors. 

The  older  man  was  elected,  and  short- 
ly the  question  became  imminent,  and 
all  the  talk  about  the  Cross-roads  was 
of  war.  As  time  had  worn  on.  Little 
Darby,  always  silent,  had  become  more 
and  more  so,  and  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing morose.  He  spent  more  and  more 
of  his  time  in  the  woods  or  about  the 
Cross-roads,  the  only  store  and  post- 
office  near  the  district  where  the  little 
tides  of  the  quiet  life  around  used  to 
meet.     At  length  Mrs.  Stanley  consid- 


ered it  so  serious  that  she  took  it  upon 
herself  to  go  over  and  talk  to  her 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Douwill,  as  she  always 
did  on  matters  too  intricate  and  grave 
for  the  experience  of  the  district.  She 
found  Mrs.  Douwill,  as  always,  sympa- 
thetic and  kind,  and  though  she  took 
ba(;k  with  her  not  much  enlightenment 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  son's  trouble  or 
its  cure,  she  went  home  in  a  measure 
comforted  with  the  assurance  of  the 
sympathy  of  one  stronger  than  she. 
She  had  found  out  that  her  neighbor, 
powerful  and  rich  as  she  seemed  to  her 
to  be,  had  her  own  troubles  and  sor- 
rows ;  she  heard  from  her  of  the  dan- 
ger of  war  breaking  out  at  any  time, 
and  her  husband  would  enlist  among 
the  first. 

Little  Darby  did  not  say  much  when 
his  mother  told  of  her  visit ;  but  his 
usually  downcast  eyes  had  a  new  light 
in  them,  and  he  began  to  visit  the  Cross- 
roads oftener. 

At  last  one  day  the  news  that  came 
to  the  Cross-roads  was  that  there  was 
to  be  war.  It  had  been  in  the  air  for 
some  time,  but  now  it  was  undoubted. 
It  came  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Douwill 
himself,  who  had  come  home  the  night 
before  and  was  commissioned  by  the 
Governor  to  raise  a  company.  There 
were  a  number  of  people  there — quite 
a  crowd  for  the  little  Cross-roads — for 
the  stir  had  been  growing  day  by  day, 
and  excitement  and  anxiety  were  on 
the  increase.  The  papers  had  been 
full  of  secession,  firing  on  flags,  raising 
troops,  and  everything  ;  but  that  was 
far  off.  When  Mr.  Douwill  appeared 
in  person  it  came  nearer,  though  still 
few,  if  any,  quite  took  it  in  that  it 
could  be  actual  and  immediate.  Among 
those  at  the  Cross-roads  that  day  were 
the  Millses,  father  and  sons,  who  looked 
a  little  critically  at  the  speaker  as  one 
who  had  always  been  on  the  other  side. 
Little  Darby  was  also  there,  silent  as 
usual,  but  with  a  light  burning  in  his 
blue  eyes.  That  evening  when  Little 
Darby  reached  home,  which  he  did 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  he  an- 
nounced to  his  mother  that  he  had  en- 
listed as  a  soldier.  The  old  woman 
was  standing  before  her  big  fireplace 
when  he  told  her,  and  she  leaned 
against    it    quite    still   for  a  moment  ; 
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then  she  sat  down,  stumbling  a  little 
on  the  rough  hearth  as  she  made  her 
way  to  her  little,  broken  chair.  Darby 
got  up  and  found  her  a  better  one, 
which  she  took  without  a  word. 

"Whatever  entered  into  her  soul  in  the 
little  cabin  that  night,  when  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley went  among  her  neighboi's  she  was 
a  soldier's  mother.  She  even  went  over 
to  Cove  Mills's  on  some  pretext  con- 
nected with  Darby's  going.  Yashti  was 
not  at  h(5me,  but  Mrs.  Mills  was,  and 
she  felt  a  sudden  loss,  as  if  somehow 
the  Millses  had  fallen  below  the  Stan- 
levs.  She  talked  of  it  for  several  davs  ; 
dwelt  on  Mrs.  Stanley's  sudden  jjride — 
she  could  not  make  out  entirely  what 
it  was.     Vashti's  black  eyes  Hashed. 

The  next  day  Darby  went  to  the  Cross- 
roads to  drill ;  there  was,  besides  the  re- 
cruits, who  were  of  every  class,  quite  a 
little  crowd  there  to  look  at  the  drill. 
Among  them  were  two  women  of  the 
poorest  class,  one  old  and  faded,  rather 
than  gray,  the  other  hardly  better 
dressed,  though  a  slim  figure,  straight 
and  trim,  gave  her  a  certain  distinction, 
even  had  not  a  few  ribbons  and  a  little 
ornament  or  two  on  her  pink  calico, 
with  a  certain  air,  showed  that  she  was 
accustomed  to  being  admired. 

The  two  women  found  themselves  to- 
gether once  during  the  day,  and  their 
eyes  met.  It  was  just  as  the  line  of 
soldiers  passed.  Those  of  the  elder 
lighted  with  a  sudden  spark  of  mingled 
triumj)!!  and  hate,  those  of  the  younger 
flashed  back  for  a  moment  and  then 
fell  beneath  the  elder's  gaze.  There 
was  much  enthusiasm  about  the  war, 
and  among  others  both  of  the  Mills 
bovs  enlisted  before  the  dav  was  ended, 
their  sister  going  in  with  them  to  the 
room  where  their  names  were  entered 
on  the  roll,  and  coming  out  with  flash- 
ing eyes  and  mantling  cheeks.  She 
left  the  place  earlier  than  most  of  the 
crowd,  but  not  until  after  the  drill  was 
over  and  some  of  the  young  soldiers 
had  gone  home.  The  Mills  boys'  en- 
listment was  set  down  in  the  district  to 
Yashti,  and  some  said  it  was  because 
she  was  jealous  of  Little  Darby  being 
at  the  end  of  the  company  witli  a  new 
gun  and  such  a  fine  uniform,  for  her 
hatred  of  Little  Darby  was  well  known  ; 
anyhow,    their   example   was   followed, 


and  in  a  short  time  nearly  all  the  young 
men  in  the  district  had  enlisted. 

At  last  one  night  a  summons  came 
for  the  company  to  assemble  at  the 
Cross-roads  next  day  with  arms  and 
equipment  Orders  had  come  for  them 
to  report  at  once  at  the  capital  of  the 
State  for  drill,  before  being  sent  into 
the  field  to  repel  a  force,  which  report 
said  was  already  on  the  way  to  invade 
the  State.  There  was  the  greatest  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm.  This  was 
war  !  And  everyone  was  ready  to  meet 
it.  The  day  was  given  to  taking  an  in- 
ventory of  arms  and  equipment,  and 
then  there  was  a  drill,  and  then  the 
company  was  dismissed  for  the  night, 
as  many  of  them  had  families  of  whom 
the}^  had  not  taken  leave,  and  as  they 
had  not  come  that  day  prepared  to 
leave,  and  were  ordered  to  join  the 
commander  next  day,  prepared  to 
march. 

Little  Darby  escorted  his  mother 
home,  taciturn  as  ever.  At  first  there 
was  quite  a  company  ;  but  as  they  went 
their  several  ways  to  their  homes,  at  last 
Little  Darby  and  his  mother  were  left 
alone  in  the  piney  path,  and  made  the 
last  part  of  their  way  alone.  Now  and 
then  the  old  woman's  eyes  were  on  him, 
and  often  his  eyes  were  on  her,  but  they 
did  not  speak  ;  they  just  walked  on  in 
silence  till  they  reached  home. 

It  was  but  a  poor  little  house,  even 
when  the  wisteria  vine  covered  it,  wall 
and  roof,  and  the  bees  hummed  among 
its  clusters  of  violet  blossoms ;  but 
now  the  wisteria  bush  was  only  a  tan- 
gle of  twisted  wires  hung  upon  it,  and 
the  little,  weather-stained  house  looked 
bare  and  poor  enough.  As  the  young 
fellow  stood  in  the  door  looking  out, 
with  the  evening  light  upon  him,  his 
tall,  straight  figure  filled  it  as  if  it  had 
been  a  frame.  He  stood  perfectl}-  mo- 
tionless for  some  minutes,  gazing  across 
the  gum  thickets  before  him. 

The  sun  had  set  only  about  a  half- 
hour  and  the  twilight  was  still  linger- 
ing on  the  under  edges  of  the  clouds  in 
the  west  and  made  a  sort  of  glow  in 
the  little  yard  before  him,  as  it  did  in 
front  of  the  cabin  on  the  other  hill 
His  eye  first  swept  the  well-known  ho- 
rizon, taking  in  the  thickets  below  him 
and    the   heavy   pines    on    either    side 
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where  it  was  already  dusk,  and  then 
rested  on  the  little  cabin  opposite. 
Whether  he  saw  it  or  not,  one  could 
hardly  have  told,  for  his  face  wore  a 
reminiscent  look.  He  was  evidently 
thinkino^  of  the  past.  Figures  moved 
backward  and  forward  over  there,  came 
out  and  went  in,  without  his  look  chanj^- 
ing.  Even  Vashti,  faintly  distinguish- 
able in  her  gay  dress,  came  out  and 
passed  down  the  hill  alone,  without  his 
expression  changing.  It  was,  perhaps, 
fifteen  minutes  later  that  he  seemed  to 
awake,  and  after  a  look  over  his  shoul- 
der stepped  from  the  door  into  the 
yard.  His  mother  was  cooking,  and  he 
strolled  down  the  path  across  the  lit- 
tle clearing  and  entered  the  pines.  In- 
sensibly his  pace  quickened — he  strode 
along  the  dusky  path  with  as  firm  a 
step  as  if  it  were  broad  daylight.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  path  crossed 
the  little  stream  and  joined  the  path 
from  Cove  Mills's  place,  which  he  used 
to  take  when  he  went  to  school.  He 
crossed  at  the  old  log  and  turned  down 
the  path,  and  crossed  the  little  clearing 
there.  The  next  moment  he  stood  face 
to  face  with  Vashti  Mills.  Whether  he 
was  surprised  or  not  no  one  could  have 
told,  for  he  said  not  a  word,  and  his 
face  was  in  the  shadow,  though  Vashti's 
was  toward  the  clearing  and  the  light 
from  the  sky  was  on  it.  Her  hat  was 
in  her  hand.  He  stood  still,  but  did 
not  stand  aside  to  let  her  pass,  until 
she  made  an  imperious  little  gesture 
and  stepped  as  if  she  would  have  passed 
around  him.  Then  he  stood  aside,  but 
she  did  not  appear  in  a  hurry  to  avail 
herself  of  the  freedom  offered,  she  sim- 
ply looked  at  him.  He  took  off  his  cap, 
sheepishly  enough,  and  said,  "Good- 
evenin'. " 

"  Good-evenin',"  she  said,  and  then, 
as  the  pause  became  embarrassing,  she 
said,  "Hear  j^ou're  agoin'  away  to-mor- 
rer  ?  " 

"Yes — to-morrer  mornin'." 

"  When  you're  a-comin'  back  ?  "  she 
asked,  after  a  pause  in  which  she  had 
been  twisting  the  pink  string  of  her 
hat. 

"Don'  know — may  be  never."  Had 
he  been  looking  at  her  he  might  have 
seen  the  change  which  his  words  brought 
to  her  face  ;  she  lifted  her  eyes  to   his 


face  for  the  first  time  since  the  half-de- 
fiant glance  she  Jiad  given  him  wIk^u 
they  met,  and  they  had  a  strange  light 
in  them,  but  at  the  moment  he  was 
looking  at  a  bow  on  her  dress  whi(-h 
had  been  pulled  loose.  Ho  put  out  his 
hand  and  touched  it  and  said  : 

"  You're  a-l()>>in'  yer  bow,"  and  as  she 
found  a  pin  and  fastened  it  again, 
added,  "  An'  I  don'  know  as  anybody 
keers." 

An  overpowering  im2)ulse  changed 
her  and  forced  her  to  say:  "  I  don't 
know  as  anybody  does  either  ;  I  know 
as  I  don't." 

The  look  on  his  face  smote  her,  and 
the  spark  died  out  of  her  eyes  as  he 
said  :  "  No,  I  knowed  you  didn' !  I 
don't  know  as  anybody  does  exceptin' 
my  old  woman.  Maybe  she  will  a  little. 
I  jist  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  wouldn't 
a'  fit  them  boys  if  the}^  hadn't  a'  pushed 
me  so  hard,  and  I  wan't  afeared  to  fight 
your  old  man,  I  jist  wouldn't — that's 
all." 

What  answer  she  might  have  made 
to  this  was  prevented  by  him,  for  he 
suddenly  held  out  his  hand  with  some- 
thing in  it,  saying,  "  Here." 

She  instinctively  reached  out  to  take 
whatever  it  was,  and  he  placed  in  her 
hand  a  little  book  which  she  recognized 
as  the  little  Testament  which  she  had 
won  as  a  prize  at  school  and  had  given 
him  when  they  went  to  school  together. 
It  was  the  only  book  she  had  ever  pos- 
sessed as  her  very  own. 

"  I  brought  this  thinking  as  how 
maybe  you  might  'a'  wanted  " — me  to 
keep  it,  he  was  going  to  say  ;  but  he 
checked  himself  and  said,  "  might  'a' 
wanted  it  back." 

Before  she  could  recover  from  the 
sui'prise  of  finding  the  book  in  her  hand 
her  own,  he  was  gone.  The  words  only 
came  to  her  clearly  as  his  retreating 
footsteps  grew  fainter  and  his  tall  fig- 
ure faded  in  the  darkening  light.  She 
made  a  hasty  step  or  two  after  him, 
then  checked  herself  and  listened  in- 
tently to  see  if  he  were  not  returning, 
and  then,  as  only  the  katydids  answered, 
threw  herself  flat  on  the  ground  and 
grovelled  in  the  darkness. 

There  were  few  houses  in  the  district 
or  in  the  county  where  lights  did  not 
burn  all  that  night.     The  gleam  of  the 
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fire  in  Mrs.  Stanley's  little  house  could 
be  seen  all  night  from  the  door  of  the 
Millses  cabin,  as  the  candle  by  which 
Mrs.  Mills  comj^lained  while  she  and 
Yashti  sewed,  could  be  faintly  seen 
from  Little  Darby's  house.  The  two 
Mills  boys  slept  stretched  out  on  the 
one  bed  in  the  little  centre-room. 

While  the  women  sewed  and  talked 
fitfully  by  the  single  tallow  candle,  old 
Coye  dozed  in  a  chair  with  his  long 
legs  stretched  out  toward  the  fire  and 
the  two  shining  barrels  of  his  sons' 
muskets  resting  across  his  knees,  where 
they  had  slipped  from  his  hands  when 
he  had  finished  rubbing  them. 

The  younger  woman  did  most  of  the 
sewing.  Her  fingers  were  finer  and 
suppler  than  her  mother's,  and  she 
scarcely  spoke  except  to  answer  the 
latter's  querulous  questions.  Present- 
ly a  rooster  crowed  somewhere  in  the 
distance,  and  almost  immediately  an- 
other crowed  in  answer  closer  at  hand. 

"  Thar's  the  second  rooster-crow,  it's 
gittin'  erlong  toward  the  mornin',"  said 
the  elder  woman. 

The  young  girl  made  no  answer,  but 
a  moment  later  rose  and  laying  aside 
the  thing  she  was  sewing,  walked  to 
the  low  door  and  stepped  out  into  the 
night.  When  she  returned  and  picked 
up  her  sewing  again,  her  mother  said  : 

"  I  declar,  Vashti,  you  drinks  mo' 
water  than  anybody  I  eyer  see." 

To  which  she  made  no  answer. 

"  Air  they  a-stirrin'  over  at  Mis's 
Stanley's  ?  "  asked  the  mother. 

"  They  ain't  a-been  to  bed,"  said  the 
girl,  quietly  ;  and  then,  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  had  struck  her,  she  hitched 
her  chair  nearer  the  door  which  she 
had  left  open,  and  sat  facing  it  as  she 
sewed  on  the  brown  thing  she  held  a 
small  bow  which  slie  took  from  her  dress. 

"  I  declar,  I  don't  see  what  old  Mis's 
Stanley  is  actually  a-gwine  to  do,"  broke 
out  Mrs.  oNIills,  suddenly ;  and  when 
Vashti  did  not  feel  called  on  to  try  to 
enlighten  her,  she  added,  "Do  you?" 

'*  Same  as  other  folks,  I  s'pose,"  said 
the  girl. 

"  Other  folks  has  somebody — some- 
body to  take  keer  on  'em.  IVe  got 
your  pappy  now  ;  but  she  ain't  got  no- 
body but  Little  Darl)y — and  when  he's 
gone  what  will  she  do  ?  " 


For  answer  Vashti  only  hitched  her 
chair  a  little  nearer  the  door  and  sewed 
on  almost  in  darkness.  "Not  that  he 
was  much  account  to  her,  nor  to  any- 
body else,  except  for  goin'  aroun'  a- 
fightin'  and  a-fussin'." 

"He  was  account  to  her,"  flamed  up 
the  girl,  suddenly  ;  "  he  was  account  to 
her,  to  her  and  to  everybody  else.  He 
was  the  fust  soldier  that  'listed,  and 
he's  account  to  everybody." 

The  old  woman  had  raised  her  head 
in  astonishment  at  her  daughter's  first 
outbreak,  and  was  evidently  about  to 
reply  sharply  ;  but  the  girl's  flushed 
face  and  flashing  eyes  awed  and  si- 
lenced her. 

"  Well,  well,  I  ain't  sajin'  no  thin' 
against  him,"  she  said,  presently. 

"  Yes,  you  is — you're  always  sa^in' 
some  thin'  against  him — and  so  is  eveiy- 
body  else — and  they  ain't  fitten  to  tie 
his  shoes.  Why  don't  they  say  it  to 
his  face,  there  ain't  one  of  'em  as  dares 
it,  and  he's  the  best  soldier  in  the 
comp'ny,  an'  I'm  jest  as  proud  of  it  as 
if  he  was  my  own." 

The  old  woman  was  evidently  bound 
to  defend  herself.     She  said  : 

"It  don't  lay  in  your  mouth  to  take 
up  for  him,  Vashti  Mills  ;  for  you're 
the  one  as  has  gone  up  and  down  and 
abused  him  scandalous." 

"  Yes,  and  I  know  I  did,"  said  the  girl, 
springing  up  excitedly  and  tossing  her 
arms  and  tearing  at  her  ribbons.  "  An' 
I  told  him  to  his  face,  too,  and  that's 
the  only  good  thing  about  it.  I  knowed 
it  was  a  lie  when  I  told  him,  and  he 
knowed  it  was  a  lie  too,  and  he  knowed 
I  knowed  it  was  a  lie — what's  more — 
and  I'm  glad  he  did — fo'  God  I'm  glad 
he  did.  He  could  'a'  whipped  the  whole 
company  an'  he  jest  wouldn't — an'  that's 
God's  truth — God's  fatal  truth." 

The  next  instant  she  was  on  her 
knees  hunting  for  something  on  the 
floor,  in  an  agony  of  tears  ;  and  as  her 
father,  aroused  by  the  noise,  rose  and 
asked  a  question,  she  sprang  up  and 
rushed  out  of  the  door. 

The  sound  of  an  axe  was  already  com- 
ing through  the  darkness  across  the 
gum  thickets  from  3Irs.  Stanley's,  tell- 
ing that  2)rei:)aration  was  being  made 
for  Darby's  last  breakfast.  It  might 
have   told   more,   however,   by  its  long 
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continuance  ;  for  it  meant  that  Little 
Darby  was  cutting  his  mother  a  supply 
of  wood  to  last  till  his  return.  Inside, 
the  old  woman,  thin  and  faded,  was 
rubbing  his  musket. 

The  sun  was  just  risin*^  above  the 
pines,  filling  tlie  little  bottom  between 
the  cabins  with  a  sort  of  rosy  light  and 
making  the  bushes  and  weeds  sparkle 
with  dew-strung  gossamer  webs,  when 
Little  Darby,  with  his  musket  in  his 
hand,  stepped  for  the  last  time  out  of 
the  low  door.  He  had  been  the  first 
soldier  in  the  district  to  enlist,  he  must 
be  on  time.  He  paused  just  long 
enough  to  give  one  swift  glance  around 
the  little  clearing,  and  then  set  out 
along  the  path  at  his  old  swinging- 
pace.  At  the  edge  of  the  pines  he 
turned  and  glanced  back.  His  mother 
was  standing  in  the  door,  but  whether 
she  was  looking  at  him  he  could  not 
tell.  He  waved  his  hand  to  her,  but  she 
did  not  wave  back,  her  eyes  were  fail- 
ing somewhat.  The  next  instant  he 
disappeared  in  the  pines. 

He  had  crossed  the  little  stream  on 
the  old  log  and  passed  the  point  where 
he  had  met  Vashti  the  evening  before, 
when  he  thought  he  heard  something 
fall  from  a  tree  a  little  ahead  of  him. 
It  could  not  have  been  a  squirrel,  for 
it  did  not  move  after  it  fell.  His  old 
hunter's  instinct  caused  him  to  look 
keenly  down  the  path  as  he  turned  the 
clump  of  bushes  which  stopped  his 
view ;  but  he  saw  no  squirrel  or  other 
moving  thing.  The  only  thing  he  saw 
was  a  little  brown  something  with  a  cu- 
rious spot  on  it  lying  in  the  path  some 
little  way  ahead.  As  he  came  nearer  it 
he  saw  that  it  w^as  a  small  parcel  not  as 
big  as  a  man's  fist.  Someone  had  evi- 
dently dropped  it  the  evening  before. 
He  picked  it  up  and  examined  it  as  he 
strode  along.  It  was  a  little  case  or 
wallet  made  of  some  brown  stuff,  such 
as  women  carry  needles  and  thread  in, 
and  it  was  tied  up  with  a  bit  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  string — the  Confederate 
colors — on  the  end  of  which  was  sewed 
a  small  bow  of  pink  ribbon.  He  un- 
tied it.  It  was  what  it  looked  to  be,  a 
roughly  made  little  needle-case,  such  as 
women  use,  tolerably  well  stocked  with 
sewing  materials,  and  it  had  something 
hard  and  almost  square  in  a  separate 


pocket.  Darby  opened  this,  and  his 
gun  almost  slipped  from  his  hand.  In- 
side was  the  Testament  he  had  given 
back  to  Vashti  the  evening  before.  He 
stopped  stock-still,  and  gazed  at  it  in 
amazement,  turning  it  over  in  his  hand. 
He  recognized  the  bow  of  pink  ribbon 
as  one  like  that  which  she  had  had  on 
her  dress  the  evening  before.  She  must 
have  dropped  it.  Then  it  came  to  him 
that  she  must  have  given  it  to  one  of 
her  brothers,  and  a  pang  shot  through 
his  heart.  But  how  did  it  get  where 
he  found  it  ?  He  was  too  keen  a  woods- 
man not  to  know  that  no  footstep  had 
gone  before  his  on  that  path  that  morn- 
ing. It  was  a  mystery  too  deep  for 
him,  and  after  puzzling  over  it  a  while 
he  tied  the  parcel  up  again  as  nearly 
like  what  it  had  been  before  as  he  could, 
and  determined  to  give  it  to  one  of  the 
Mills  boys  when  he  reached  the  Cross- 
roads. He  unbuttoned  his  jacket  and 
put  it  into  the  little  inner  pocket,  and 
then  rebuttoning  it  carefully*  stepped 
out  again  more  briskly  than  before. 

It  was  perhaps  an  hour  later  that 
the  Mills  boys  set  out  for  the  Cross- 
roads. Their  father  and  mother  went 
with  them  ;  but  Vashti  did  not  go. 
She  had  "been  out  to  look  for  the 
cow,"  and  got  in  only  just  before  they 
left,  still  clad  in  her  yesterday's  finery ; 
but  it  was  wet  and  bedraggled  with  the 
soaking  dew.  When  they  were  gone 
she  sat  down  in  the  door,  limp  and  de- 
jected. 

More  than  once  during  the  morning 
the  girl  rose  and  started  down  the  path 
as  if  she  would  follow  them  and  see 
the  company  set  out  on  its  march,  but 
each  time  she  came  back  and  sat  down 
in  the  door,  remaining  there  for  a  good 
while  as  if  in  thought. 

Once  she  went  over  almost  to  Mrs. 
Stanley's,  then  turned  back  and  sat 
down  again.  So  the  morning  passed, 
and  the  first  thing  she  knew,  her  father 
and  mother  had  returned.  The  com- 
pany had  started.  They  were  to  march 
to  the  bridge  that  night.  She  heard 
them  talking  over  the  appearance  that 
they  had  made  ;  the  speech  of  the  cap- 
tain ;  the  cheers  that  went  up  as  they 
marched  off — the  enthusiasm  of  the 
crowd.  Her  father  was  in  much  ex- 
citement.      Suddenly    she    seized    her 
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sun  -  bonnet  and  slipped  out  of  the 
house  and  across  the  clearing,  and 
the  next  instant  she  was  flying  down 
the  path  through  the  pines.  She  knew 
the  road  they  had  taken,  and  a  path 
that  would  strike  it  several  miles  lower 
down.  She  ran  like  a  deer,  up  hill  and 
down,  availing  herself  of  every  short 
cut,  until,  about  an  hour  after  she 
started,  she  came  out  on  the  road. 
Fortunately  for  her  the  delays  incident 
to  getting  any  body  of  new  troops  on 
the  march  had  detained  the  company, 
and  a  moment's  inspection  of  the  road 
showed  her  that  they  had  not  yet 
passed.  Clambering  up  a  bank  she 
concealed  herself  and  lay  down.  In  a 
few  moments  she  heard  the  noise  they 
made  in  the  distance,  and  she  was  still 
panting  from  her  haste  when  they  came 
along,  the  soldiers  marching  in  order, 
as  if  still  on  parade,  and  a  considera- 
ble company  of  friends  attending  them. 
Not  a  man,  however,  dreamed  that,  flat 
on  her  face  in  the  bushes,  lay  a  girl 
peering  down  at  them  with  her  breath 
held,  but  with  a  heart  which  beat  so 
loud  to  her  own  ears  that  she  felt  the}' 
must  hear  it.  Least  of  all  did  Dar- 
by Stanley,  marching  erect  and  tall  in 
front,  for  all  the  sore  heart  in  his  bo- 
som, know  tliat  her  eyes  were  on  him 
as  long  as  she  could  see  him. 

AVhen  Vashti  brought  up  the  cow  that 
night  it  was  later  tlian  usual.  It  per- 
haps was  fortunate  for  her  that  the 
cliange  made  by  the  absence  of  tlie  boys 
prevented  any  questioning.  After  all 
the  excitement  her  mother  was  in  a  fit 
of  despondency.  Her  father  sat  in  the 
door  looking  straight  before  him,  as 
silent  as  the  pine  on  which  his  vacant 
gaze  was  fixed.  Even  wlien  the  little 
cooking  they  had  was  tlirough  with  and 
his  supper  was  offered  him,  he  never 
spoke.  He  sat  in  silence  and  tlien  took 
his  seat  again.  Even  ^Irs.  Mills's  com- 
plaining about  the  cow  strajdng  so  far 
brought  no  word  from  him  any  more 
than  from  Vashti.  He  sat  silent  as  be- 
fore, his  long  legs  stretched  out  toward 
the  tire.  The  glow  of  the  embers  fell  on 
the  rough,  thin  face  and  lit  it  up,  bring- 
ing out  the  features  and  making  them 
suddenly  clear-cut  and  strong.  It  might 
have  been  only  the  fire,  but  there  seemed 
the  glow  of  something  more,  and  the 


eyes  burned  back  under  the  shaggy 
brows.  The  two  women  likewise  were 
silent,  the  elder  now  and  then  casting  a 
glance  at  her  husband.  She  offered  him 
his  pipe,  but  he  said  nothing,  and  silence 
fell  as  before. 

Presently  she  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
"I  declar,  Vashti,"  she  said,  "I  believe 
your  pappy  takes  it  most  harder  than  I 
does.'" 

The  girl  made  some  answer  about  the 
boys.  It  was  hardly  intended  for  him 
to  hear,  but  he  rose  suddenly,  and,  walk- 
ing to  the  door,  took  do-svn  from  the  two 
dogwood  forks  his  old,  long,  single-bar- 
relled gun,  and  tuniing  to  his  wife  said, 
'•  Git  me  my  coat,  old  woman  ;  by  Gawd, 
I'm  a-gwine."  The  two  women  were 
both  on  their  feet  in  a  second.  Their 
faces  were  white  and  their  hands  were 
clinched  under  the  sudden  stress  ;  their 
breath  came  fast.  The  older  woman 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  What  in  the  worl'  ken  you  do.  Cove 
Mills,  ole  an'  puny  as  you  is,  an'  got  the 
rheumatiz  all  the  time,  too  ?  " 

"I  ken  pint  a  gun,"  said  the  old  man, 
doggedly,  ''an'  I'm  a-gwine." 

"An'  what  in  the  worl'  is  a-goin'  to 
become  of  us,  an'  that  cow  got  to  run- 
nin'  away  so ;  I'm  af eared  all  the  time 
she'll  git  in  the  mash  ?  "  Her  tone  was 
queiiilous,  but  it  was  not  positive,  and 
when  her  husband  said  again,  "  I'm 
a-gwine,"  she  said  no  more,  and  all  the 
time  she  was  getting  together  the  few 
things  which  Cove  would  take. 

As  for  Vashti,  she  seemed  suddenly 
revivified  ;  she  moved  about  with  a  new 
step — swift,  supple,  silent — her  head  up, 
a  new  light  in  her  face,  and  her  eyes,  as 
they  turned  now  and  then  on  her  father, 
filled  with  a  new  fire.  She  did  not  talk 
much.  "  111  a-teck  care  o'  us  all,"  she  said 
once  ;  and  once  again,  when  her  mother 
gave  something  like  a  moan,  she  sup- 
ported her  with  a  word  about  "  the  only 
ones  as  gives  three  from  one  family." 
It  was  a  word  in  season,  for  the  mother 
caught  the  spirit,  and  a  moment  later 
declared,  with  a  new  tone  in  her  voice, 
that  that  was  better  than  Mi*s.  Stanley, 
and  still  they  were  better  off  than  she, 
for  they  stUl  had  two  left  to  help  each 
other,  while  she  had  not  a  soul. 

"  I'll  teck  care  o'  us  all,"  repeated  the 
giii  once  more. 
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It  was  only  a  few  things  that  Cove  The  next  morning  Mrs.  Mills  paid 
Mills  took  with  him  that  morning,  when  Mrs.  Stanley  the  first  visit  she  had  paid 
he  set  out  in  the  darkness  to  overtake  on  that  side  the  branch  since  the  day, 
the  company  before  they  shou  d  break  three  years  before,  when  Cove  and  the 
camp  —  hardly  his  old  game-bag  half  boys  had  the  row  with  Little  Darby.  It 
full  ;  for  the  equipment  of  the  boys  had  might  have  seemed  accidental,  but  Mrs. 
stripped  the  little  cabin  of  everything  Stanley  was  the  first  person  in  the  dis- 
that  could  be  of  use.  He  might  only  trict  to  know  that  all  the  Mills  men  were 
have  seemed  to  be  going  hunting,  as  he  gone  to  the  army.  She  went  over  again, 
slung  down  the  path  with  his  old,  long-  from  time  to  time,  for  it  was  not  a  pe- 
barrelled  gun  in  his  hand  and  his  game-  riod  to  keep  up  open  hostilities,  and  she 
bag  over  his  shoulder,  and  disappeared  was  younger  than  Mrs.  Stanley  and  bet- 
in  the  darkness  from  the  eyes  of  the  two  ter  off ;  but  Vashti  never  went,  and  Mrs. 
women  standing  in  the  cabin  door.  Stanley  never  asked  after  her  or  came. 

(To  be  concluded  in  October.) 


TRANSITION 

By  Melville   Upton 

.  The  suicide,  who  was  a  stationary  engineer,  had  arranged  all  his  affairs  with  unusual 
care,  and  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  oiling  his  engine  and  shaking  down  the  ashes  in  his  furnace 
preparatory  to  his  days  work.  .  .  .  When  they  found  him  he  was  dead,  with  one  foot  back 
on  the  rung  of  the  ladder,  as  though,  after  taking  his  fatal  plunge,  he  had  changed  liis  mind  and 
struggled  to  get  back  to  life  again. — Daily  Ptvper. 

What  is  it  that  the  dying  find  at  parting 

In  that  dread  moment  when  the  earth  swings  clear, 

A  plummet's  lead  beneath  them  ? 

.     .     .     This  one,  whom  the  shroud  sets  stiffly  over, 

Was  sure  of  every  step,  arranged  each  small  detail, 

Told  where  they'd  find  his  little  hoard  of  treasure, 

Parcelled  off  his  small  belongings  all. 

Fresh-oiled  his  engine,  saw  to  every  glint  of  brass  work. 

Shook  down  the  ashes  in  his  furnace  grate, — 

Did  all  as  tho'  this  day  were  not  his  last. 

.     .     Then,  leaned  this  ladder  here  against  the  boiler, 
Swung  this  rope  from  the  steam-pipe  above     . 
And  took  his  reasoned  plunge  into  the  deep  unknown  ! 
.    'Still,  once  off,  it  seems  he  faltered,  somewhere, 
His  reason  all  at  fault  in  that  Great  Presence  there, 
Struggled  to  recover  what  seemed  so  slight  at  parting     . 
Got  one  foot  back  upon  the  ladder's  rung  again     . 
There  died — thus,  as  they  found  him — 
Reaching  back  to  life  with  that  look  there  in  his  eyes ! 

.     .     .     AVliat  was  it  that  he  found  there  in  the  silence. 
When  earth's  great  shadow  swung  away 
Beyond  all  plummet's  depth  beneath  him  ?     .     .     . 
Was  it- searing  light  or  weight  of  heavy  darkness 
Struck  those  unseeing  eyes  with  that  despair  ? 
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By  Carl  Lumbolt^ 

The  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author 


Tarahumari  Comb  rr.ade  from  a  Pme  Cone. 

THE  Taraliuinaris,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  whose  home  was 
described  in  a  fonner  article,  came, 
according  to  their  own  traditions,  from 
the  north  and  the  east  (the  same  coun- 
tries as  the  Apaches,  as  they  say),  and 
were  placed  in  these  mountains,  the 
middle  of  the  world,  by  their  god. 
They  descended  originally  from  heaven, 
with  com  and  potatoes  in  their  ears. 
Their  god  was  with  them  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  the  devil  molested  him,  and 
to  such  purpose  that  he  had  to  retreat. 
Once,  when  their  god  was  intoxicated, 
the  devil  robbed  him  of  his  wife.  "  I 
cannot  remain  here  any  longer,"  said 
he,  "  because  the  devil  took  my  wife  ; 
but  I  will  leave  two  crosses  in  the 
world."  He  placed  one  cross  where 
the  sun  sets  and  one  where  it  rises. 
The  cross  in  the  east  tlieir  god  uses 
when  he  comes  down  to  visit  the  Tara- 
humaris  ;  that  in  the  west  is  for  the 
Tarahumari  when  he  dies  and  goes  to 
heaven.  Between  these  two  crosses 
lives  the  Tarahumari  tribe.  Tlie  Ind- 
ians would  like  to  go  to  the  crosses 
and  dance  before  them,  one  of  their 
forms  of  worship,  but  they  are  prevent- 
ed from  doing  so  by  large  bodies  of 
water,  and  they  tlierefore  have  small 
crosses  standing  outside  their  own 
houses  before  which  they  hold  their 
nightly  dances.  They  also  sacrifice 
before  these  crosses,  and  here  is  where 
their  god  comes  to  eat.  The  Tarahu- 
mari invariably  i)rovides  a  smooth  place 
near  his  house  or  cave  upon  which  he 

,*,  See  "  Aniontr  the  Tarahumari^,"  by  Carl  Lomholtz, 
in  ScRiBSER's  Magazine  for  Julv.  1S94." 


erects  his  cross  and  where  he  holds  his 
dances. 

The  older  Spanish  chroniclers  men- 
tion the  Tarahumaris.  According  to 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bandelier  the  first  Jesuit  cen- 
sus, taken  in  1678,  gives  the  number  of 
Christian  Tarahumaris  at  8,300.  Early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  Padre  Ri- 
bas,  quoting  from  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  another  priest  who  visited  the 
Tarahumaris  in  1608,  described  them 
as  a  race  Hving  i>artly  in  caves  and 
dressed  in  garments  made  of  the  fibre 
of  the  agave,  which  the  women  were 
expert  in  weaving.  They  were  docile 
and  readily  accepted  Christian  teach- 
ings. 

The  Tarahumari  of  to  -  day  is  of  a 
medium  size  and  a  dark-brown  color. 
The  people  of  the  barrancas  (valleys) 
are  smaller  than  on  the  highlands.  If 
anything  they  are  lighter  in  color,  but  I 
have  often  noted  light  yellowish  faces 
on  the  highlands.  The  Tarahumaris  are 
more  muscular  than  most  of  our  North 
American  Indians.  Their  cheek-bones 
are  prominent  and  their  expression  is 
heavy.  The  woman  is  smaller  than  the 
man,  but  genei'ally  just  as  strong,  and 
when  angered  by  jealousy  is  often  able 
to  beat  her  man.  They  are  rapid  walk- 
ers, gliding  smoothly  along  with  quick 
steps,  with  the  body  sHghtly  bent  for- 
ward and  without  any  swaying  to  and 
fro. 

Both  men  and  women  wear  long, 
flowing,  straight  black  hair,  which  in 
rare  cases  is  wavy.  It  is  held  togethef 
with  a  woollen  head-band  made  for  the 
puri)ose,  or  with  a  narrow  pleated  band 
of  palm-leaf.  Their  hands  and  feet  are 
small.  Where  they  live  in  contact  with 
the  Mexicans  they  wear  a  red  bandanna. 
Very  often  the  men,  for  convenience, 
gather  their  hair  at  the  neck,  leaving 
off  the  band.  Their  teeth  are  excep- 
tionally fine,  and  the  canine  teeth  are 
not  readily  distinguished  from  the  in- 
cisors. Beards  are  very  I'are,  and  if 
one    appear,    the    Indian    pulls    it    out 
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with  great  care.  Their  devil  is  always 
represented  with  a  beard,  and  they  call 
the  Mexicans  the  "bearded  ones."  My 
offer  of  some  tobacco  was  once  re- 
fused by  a  man  because  he  feared  that 
it  would  cause  a  beard  to  grow  on  his 
face — because  I  was  a  bearded  man. 
A  medicine-man  once  astonished  me  by 
having  his  hair  cut  short.  When  I 
asked  him  why  he  had  done  so,  he  said 
it  was  not  good  because  it  was  old  ;  his 
head  would  get  new  and  good  thoughts 
with  new  hair.  When  the  hair  is  cut 
off  for  this  reason,  the  head  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  cotton-cloth  to  keep  the 
man's  thoughts  from  escaping.  When 
they  cut  hair  from  the  head  because  it 
is  too  long,  they  place  it  under  a  stone 
or  hang  it  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

Many  of  the  women  have  surprising- 
ly well  -  shaped  and  small  bones,  while 
the  men  are  powerfully  built.  Though 
they  are  well  nourished,  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  fat  man.  The  women  are  more 
inclined  toward  corpulency.  They  are 
abstemious  when  at  home,  eating  only 
twice  a  day.  But  when  serving  the 
Mexicans,  they  gorge  themselves  to 
illness.  They  generally  get  up  at  night, 
however,  to  eat  and  play  on  their  home- 
made violins,  of  which  music  they  are 
very  fond.  During  half  the  year,  when 
provisions  are  scarce,  in  the  dry  season, 
many  of  them  are  nearly  starving  and 
are  reduced  to  skeletons.  Nevertheless 
they  show  even  then  a  remarkable  en- 
durance. An  Indian  has  been  known 
to  carry  a  letter  from  Guazapares  to 
Chihuahua  and  back  again  in  five  days, 
the  distance  being  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred miles.  In  some  parts  where  the 
Tarahumaris  serve  the  Mexicans,  they 
are  used  to  run  in  the  wild  horses, 
driving  them  into  the  corral ;  it  may 
take  them  two  or  three  days  to  do  it, 
sleeping  at  night  and  living  on  a  little 
pinole.  They  bring  in  the  horses  thor- 
oughly exhausted,  while  they  them- 
selves are  still  fresh.  They  will  outrun 
any  horse  if  you  give  them  time  enough. 
They  will  pursue  deer  in  the  snow,  or 
with  dogs,  in  the  rain,  for  days  and 
days,  until  at  last  the  animal  is  cornered 
and  shot  with  arrows,  or  falls  an  easy 
prey  from  sheer  exhaustion,  its  hoofs 
dropping  off. 

Their  senses  are  keen,   but   in   this 


respect  they  are  not  much  superior  to 
well-endowed  civilized  men.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  feel  pain  in  the  same  de- 
gree that  we  do.  I  have  taken  samples 
of  hair  from  the  heads  of  more  than 
fifty  Indians,  and  not  one  seemed  to 
mind  in  the  slightest  having  thirty  or 
forty  hairs  pulled  out  at  a  time.  Once 
I  pulled  six  hairs  at  a  time  from  the 
head  of  a  sleeping  child,  six  years  old, 
without  causing  the  least  disturbance. 
I  asked  for  more,  and  when  twenty- 
three  hairs  were  pulled  out  at  once 
the  child  scratched  its  head,  but  slept 
on. 

The  Tarahumaris  are  very  fond  of 
heat,  and  may  often  be  seen  lying  on 
their  backs  or  stomachs  in  the  sun. 
Heat  never  seems  to  trouble  them.  I 
have  seen  young  babies  sleeping  with 
uncovered  heads  on  the  backs  of  their 
mothers,  exposed  to  the  fierce  heat  of 
the  summer  sun. 

In  the  pine  regions,  where  they  live 
longer  than  in  the  barrancas,  it  is  not 
infrequent  to  meet  men  and  women 
who  are  at  least  one  hundred  years  old. 
Long  life  is  what  they  pray  for.  Old 
people  are  many ;  their  hair  is  gray, 
but  they  are  seldom  bald.  There  is  a 
peculiar,  but  very  slight  and  indescrib- 
able, odor  characteristic  of  the  Tarahu- 
mari ;  he  himself  does  not  recognize  it  ; 
but  he  says  that  the  Mexican  smells  like 
a  pig,  and  the  American  like  coffee — 
both  offensive  odors  to  him. 

The  men  hunt,  make  arrows  and 
bows,  rattles  and  rasping-sticks,  used 
in  their  so-called  musical  performances, 
and  till  the  fields.  The  women,  besides 
attending  to  the  preparation  and  cook- 
ing of  the  food,  manufacture  clumsy 
pottery,  often  colored  red  with  ochre, 
and  they  show  considerable  skill  in 
weaving  with  a  primitive  loom  made  of 
four  sticks  laid  on  the  ground  ;  they 
weave  all  their  clothing,  blankets,  gir- 
dles, following  six  or  eight  typical  de- 
signs, their  colors  being  black,  white, 
yellow,  and  blue.  The  yellow  dye  is 
made  from  a  lichen  which  they  call 
"wool  of  the  stone,"  and  their  blue  is 
a  species  of  indigo. 

In  contrast  with  most  other  savage 
races,  these  Indians  are  not  fond  of 
ornament.  The  women  wear  hanging 
ear  ornaments  of  mother-of-pearl,  and 
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necklaces  of  grass  seed.  Tattooing  is 
unknown.  The  men  may  chalk  orna- 
mental designs  on  their  faces  and 
legs  at  the  foot-races,  but  few  of  them 
wear  necklaces.  A  singular  fact  is 
that  mirrors  have  no  attraction,  either 
for  the  men  or  women  ;  they  do  not 
want  to  look  at  themselves. 

The  attraction  of  these  people  is  theii* 
wonderful  health,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  course  in  this  de- 
hghtful  air,  saturated  with  the  aroma 
of  pines  and  the  intoxicating  scent  of 
countless  medicinal  herbs  and  roots. 
They  are  subject,  however,  to  pleurisy 
(dolor  de  costado),  which  generally  proves 
fatal.  During  my  travels  I  met  with 
fifteen  hunchbacks  and  five  cases  of 
harelip.  Small-pox  decimates  them, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  the  disease  may 
not  be  found  in  some  of  the  valleys. 
They  are,  however,  so  prolific  that  there 
is  rather  an  increase  in  their  numbers 
than  the  contrary.  There  are  more  wom- 
en than  men.  The  Tarahumari  w^oman 
is  a  good  mother,  and  takes  great  care 
of  her  children,  of  whom  she  generally 
has  from  six  to  eight,  or  even  more, 
and  she  nurses  them  until  they  are 
three  years  old.  A  boy  or  girl  is  never 
punished,  although  often  scolded.  If 
a  boy  misbehaves,  the  father  may  re- 
proach him  at  a  feast  or  before  one  of 
his  friends,  and  the  friend  may  also 
talk  to  the  culprit.  The  children  are 
very  independent,  and  if  angiy,  the 
boy  may  strike  his  father  or  mother. 
The  daughter  never  goes  so  far,  but  if 
scolded  will  weep  and  say  that  she  is 
unjustly  treated. 

When  the  woman  in  pregnancy  feels 
that  her  hour  of  travail  has  come,  she 
ties  a  girdle  very  tight  around  her  waist, 
goes  away  some  distance  and,  under  a 
tree  or  in  a  cave,  bears  her  child  alone. 
She  remains  a  day  or  two  in  this 
place,  and  food  is  brought  to  her,  or 
she  returns  after  half  a  day's  absence 
and  resumes  her  daily  duties  of  grind- 
ing corn  on  the  stone,  etc.  The  hus- 
band makes  no  inquiry  about  the  baby. 
When  three  days  are  over  the  mother 
bathes  herself,  but  the  child  is  not 
washed  until  one  j'ear  old.  While  she 
is  bathing,  she  leaves  the  little  one 
naked  in  tlie  sun,  in  order  that  he  may 
recognize  his  newly  born  son,  and  the 


baby  is  left  thus,  in  spite  of  its  wails, 
for  about  an  hour.  Then  the  medicine- 
man comes  to  "  cure  it,"  so  that  it  may 
become  strong  and  healthy,  and  live 
a  long  life.  For  this  ceremom-  a  big 
fire  of  corn-cobs,  or  of  the  branches  of 
the  mountain  cedar,  is  made  near  the 
cross,  and  the  baby  is  carried  over  the 
smoke  three  times  toward  each  cardinal 
point,  and  also  three  times  backward. 
The  motion  is  first  toward  the  east, 
then  toward  the  west,  then  south,  then 
north.  The  smoke  of  the  corn-cobs 
assures  him  of  success  in  agriculture. 
With  a  firebrand  the  medicine-man 
makes  three  crosses  on  the  child's  fore- 
head if  it  is  a  boy,  and  four  if  a  girl. 

As  a  i-ule,  the  Tarahumari  is  not  a 
thief,  but  if  he  thinks  himself  quite  un- 
observed and  the.  temptation  is  very 
great,  there  are  few  who  will  not  steal. 
He  never  cheats,  and  is  a  pleasant  fel- 
low to  deal  with  so  far  as  honesty  goes. 
He  is  averse,  however,  to  selling  any- 
thing, and  considers  it  a  favor  ;  in  fact, 
when  you  succeed  in  making  a  bargain 
with  an  Indian,  the  mere  fact  establishes 
a  species  of  brotherhood  between  you 
and  facilitates  later  transactions.  Time 
for  consideration  is  thought  absolute- 
ly necessary  by  the  Indian.  To  buy  a 
sheep  requires  at  least  two  houi*s.  In 
all  bargains  he  always  consults  his  wife, 
and  even  his  children,  and  if  any  of 
them,  even  the  youngest,  objects,  noth- 
ing can  be  done.  To  conclude  a  bar- 
gain about  an  ox  may  require  three 
days.  The  almighty  dollar  has  no  power 
Avith  most  of  them.  The  Indian  has  no 
need  of  money,  or  of  aught  that  money 
can  buy  for  him,  and  he  is  swayed  more 
by  persuasion  than  by  silver.  He  is 
rich  when  he  has  three  or  four  cattle, 
with  some  sheep  and  goats.  The  Croe- 
sus of  the  Tarahumaris  raises  from 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  fanagas 
(bushels)  of  corn  every  year.  The  larg- 
est flock  of  cattle  belonging  to  one  man 
does  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty  head. 
Silver  Mexican  dollars  from  outsiders 
are  accepted  in  exchange  for  corn  and 
other  products,  but  among  themselves 
a  system  of  barter  prevails.  In  most 
cases  cotton-cloth  is  preferred  to  dollars. 

Tlie  Tarahumari  is  heavy  and  phleg- 
matic.    His  face   is  devoid  of  expres- 
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sion,  and  it  seems  at  first  hopeless  to 
the  traveller  to  get  any  information  out 
of  him.  He  is  timid  and  tries  to  run 
away  at  the  sight  of  strangers.  In  most 
places,  particularly  in  the  barrancas,  he 
will  take  to  his  heels,  leaving  his  house 
or  cave  and  its  contents  behind  him,  at 
the  approach  of  a  stranger.  It  is  hope- 
less to  follow,  because  the  country  is 
extremely  rough,  and  they  hide  so  ef- 
fectually. When  I  travel,  I  therefore 
always  send  an  Indian  to  prepare  the 
Tarahumaris  for  my  arrival.  The  women 
and  children  are  bashful  in  the  extreme, 
which  may  be  due  to  the  sharp  criticism 
and  gossip  common  among  them. 

Their  chief  trait  is  distrustfulness, 
but  it  may  be  overcome,  although  they 
seldom  become  trustworthy  friends. 
They  have  no  depth  of  character.  Grat- 
itude is  fairly  developed.  The  Indian, 
however,  is  not  truthful,  and  is  apt  to 
prove  false. 

They  are  cowards  when  few  in  num- 
bers, but  if  there  are  many,  they  know 
no  fear.  They  are  the  only  Indians  who 
have  held  their  own  against  the  Apaches. 
They  are  a  peaceful  and  patient  people, 
and  will  do  no  harm  except  by  way  of 
reprisal,  being  revengeful  and  never  for- 
getting or  forgiving  an  injury.  Inju- 
ries may  be  paid  for  and  adjusted,  but 
are  never  forgotten.  When  imposed 
upon,  they  have  been  known  to  arm 
themselves  against  the  whites,  and  two 
or  three  times  several  hundred  of  them 
have  threatened  a  massacre  unless  jus- 
tice was  done. 

The  Tarahumari  has  no  word  for  love. 
"His  heart  wants  him  (or  her)  very 
much,"  is  their  expression.  The  hus- 
band and  wife  w^hen  alone  kiss  each 
other.  Mothers  and  fathers  kiss  the 
little  ones  on  their  mouth  or  stomach, 
as  do  also  the  brothers  and  sisters.  Al- 
though phlegmatic,  the  Tarahumaris  are 
affectionate,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they 
show  affection  in  public,  unless  when 
drunk.  They  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  and 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  coquetry ;  I 
have  seen  the  Tarahumari  girls  endeav- 
or to  attract  attention  by  biting  their 
wrists,  at  the  same  time  throwing  co- 
quettish glances  toward  the  object  of 
their  attentions. 

All  these  Indians  are  married,  and  it 
is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  an  Indian, 


man  or  woman,  who  is  not  married. 
Although  woman  among  the  Tarahu- 
maris is  considered  of  less  importance 
than  man,  even  her  prayers  having  a 
smaller  value  than  those  of  a  man,  and 
her  place  at  all  religious  ceremonies 
being  behind  the  man,  she  occupies  a 
comparatively  high  place  in  the  fam- 
ily life.  As  I  have  already  said,  she  is 
consulted  in  every  bargain  and  her 
advice  is  heeded.  The  Tarahumari  girl 
does  the  courting.  When  she  wants  a 
particular  young  fellow,  she  takes  oc- 
casion at  the  first  feast  to  dance  so  as 
to  attract  his  attention,  but  as  she  is 
supposed  to  be  bashful,  she  dances  with 
her  back  turned  to  him.  When  her 
mind  is  made  up,  she  tells  her  mother, 
who  goes  to  consult  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  young  man,  praising  her 
girl  as  an  expert  weaver  and  house- 
keeper. The  boy's  parents  refer  the 
matter  to  him,  and  if  he  is  pleased  he 
visits  the  girl's  house.  Actual  proposal 
consists  in  the  girl  throwing  small  peb- 
bles at  him  ;  if  he  does  not  return  these 
the  match  is  off,  but  if  he  throws  them 
back  they  are  betrothed. 

The  father  of  the  bride  then  prepares 
teswaino  (beer)  and  food,  and  sends  out 
invitations.  The  bridal  couple  are  seat- 
ed inside  the  house  with  the  parents, 
making  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  father 
of  the  girl  announces  that  he  has  made 
the  beer  in  order  to  celebrate  a  marriage 
between  the  young  people,  and  he  makes 
a  speech  to  the  couple,  advising  them  to 
be  peaceful,  virtuous,  and  industrious. 
The  father  of  the  bride  then  gives  tes- 
waino to  his  son-in-law,  and  the  father 
of  the  groom  to  the  girl.  While  this 
is  going  on,  the  young  couple  are  cov- 
ered with  a  blanket,  and  in  some  cases 
their  hands  are  tied  together  with  a 
girdle.  Then  everybody  gets  drunk. 
The  brothers  of  marriageable  girls  take 
great  interest  in  finding  husbands  for 
their  sisters,  praising  them  for  their 
good  qualities.  Among  the  Christian 
Tarahumaris  the  padre  marries  them  ; 
but  the  ceremony,  owing  to  the  long 
distances,  is  often  delayed  for  several 
years  after  the  couple  have  been  living 
together. 

The  Tarahumari  is  a  polite  personage 
for  a  savage,  and  has  a  word,  "  requo," 
equivalent   to  our  "please,"   which  he 
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uses  frequently.  When  two  men  meet, 
their  greetin^^  is  always  "  quero  "  (good- 
day),  but  without  hand-shaking,  unless 
they  have  learned  the  practice  from  the 
Mexicans.  They  are  a  ceremonious 
people.  When  the  Tarahumaris  came 
to  visit  me,  they  always,  according  to 
their  custom,  had  to  be  coaxed  to  come 
nearer  and  sit  down.  The  conversa- 
tion would  end  Avith  the  visitor  saying, 
"  Permit  me  to  go  and  warm  myself," 
to  which  it  is  the  right  thing  to  say, 
'•  All  right,  go  and  warm  yourself  ; "  or 
he  may  say,  "  I  am  going  to  continue 
my  walk,"  and  the  only  thing  to  answer 
is,  "Continue  your  walk." 

Although  they  will  give  food  to  a 
stranger  if  properly  approached,  they 
are  not  particularly  hospitable,  and 
there  is  no  room  in  a  Tarahumari 
house  for  a  guest.  If  one  Tarahumari 
visit  another,  he  never  thinks  of  en- 
tering the  house,  but  takes  a  seat  on 
the  ground  forty  or  fifty  yards  aw^ay. 
Nothing  so  angers  a  Tarahumari  as 
the  appearance  in  his  house  of  a  man 
unannounced.  He  might  even  kill  the 
intruder.  Only  the  dogs,  he  says,  en- 
ter a  house  uninvited.  It  is  not  even 
polite  to  look  at  another  man's  house. 
So,  if  you  want  to  get  on  well  wath  an 
Indian,  it  is  necessary  to  sit  for  at  last 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  near  his  hut,  gaz- 
ing into  vacancy.  Should  the  host  be 
absent,  the  native  visitor  may  sit  near 
by  for  hours,  and  finally  go  away.  He 
will  not  enter  the  house  or  cave  unless 
formally  invited.  The  host,  even  though 
he  may  recognize  his  visitor,  allows 
some  time  to  pass,  gossiping  with  his 
wife  as  to  the  probable  purport  of  the 
visit  ;  then  shaking  out  the  blanket 
upon  which  he  has  been  sitting,  he  will 
throw  it  around  him  and  go  out  to  take 
a  seat  alongside  of  the  new-comer.  As 
in  civilized  communities  the  conversa- 
tion always  begins  with  the  weather 
and  the  prospect  of  rain.  At  last  the 
host  may  say  :  "  It  is  getting  late  ;  you 
cannot  go  on  to-night.  Where  are  you 
going  to  sleep  ?  There  is  a  good  cave 
up  tliere."  He  indicates  a  cave,  or  a 
place  under  a  stone  or  tree,  and  tells  his 
guest  where  wood  for  a  fire  may  be  found. 
He  also  brings  food.  But  never,  unless 
the  weather  is  really  tempestuous,  does 
he  invite  a  visitor  to  sleep  in  his  house. 


Before  starting  out  from  the  outpost 
of  civilization  into  the  Indian  country 
the  traveller  will  find  it  absolutely  nec- 
essaiy  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  compe- 
tent interpreter,  known  as  a  lenguarasso. 
I  know  of  but  three  or  four  really  good 
ones  in  the  whole  country.  It  is  of 
small  use  to  speak  the  Tarahumari  lan- 
guage imperfectly,  as  the  Indian  re- 
spects only  those  who  speaks  his  diffi- 
cult language  thorough^  well.  Oratory 
holds  a  high  place  among  their  arts. 

The  lenguaraz  undertakes  to  inter- 
pret w^hat  the  visitor  has  to  say  to  the 
Indians  and  to  translate  the  replies. 
Thus  the  stranger  is  much  at  the  mer- 
cy of  his  lenguaraz ;  if  the  fellow  is  a 
rascal,  he  will  prejudice  the  Indians 
against  him,  will  make  him  pay  double 
prices  for  everything,  and  will  put  im- 
aginaiy  and  incorrect  interpretations 
upon  all  that  he  may  see  of  the  customs 
and  ceremonies  of  the  tribes. 

There  are  many  stories  illustrating 
the  ease  with  which  the  Indians  are 
duped  by  the  Mexicans.  I  know,  for 
instance,  that  a  Mexican  once  bought 
from  an  Indian  a  sheep  on  credit,  and 
after  killing  it  paid  for  it  with  the 
head,  hide,  and  entrails  ;  and  the  Indian 
w^as  perfectly  satisfied.  Another  Mex- 
ican did  better  still.  He  paid  for  his 
sheep  with  these  same  delicacies,  and 
"  spoke  so  well "  that  the  Indian  was 
content  to  remain  in  his  debt  as  the 
final  result  of  the  transaction.  The 
richest  Indian  in  the  whole  Sierra 
was  induced  to  sell  eleven  oxen  to  a 
Mexican  who  had  devoted  a  week  of 
his  persuasive  powers  to  consummating 
the  trade.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  pay  two  cows  for  each  ox  ;  as 
he  had  no  cows  with  him  he  took  the 
oxen,  leaving  his  horse  and  saddle  as 
security.  The  Indian  is  stiU  waiting. 
When  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  the 
Indian  at  the  ease  with  which  he  had 
been  thus  cheated,  the  reply  was  that 
the  Mexican  "spoke  so  well."  There 
are  so  few  Mexicans  who  speak  the  lan- 
guage well  that  the  Indian,  in  his  pleas- 
ure, loses  all  caution. 

The  Indian  is  but  a  child  in  the 
hands  of  the  more  wily  Mexican. 
Sometimes,  but  not  often,  by  plying 
him  with  mezcal,  the  brandy  made  from 
the  maguey,  the  Mexican  does  anything 
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he  wants  with  the  Indian,  although  it 
may  take  days  of  talk.  But  if  imposed 
upon,  the  Indian  never  forgets  ;  and  a 
good  lenguaraz  for  my  purposes  is  one 
with  whom  the  Indian  has  no  scores 
to  settle.  With  such  a  companion  the 
traveller  finds  his  path  cleared.  This  is 
a  hard  man  to  find.  If  the  lenguaraz 
has  made  friends  with  the  Indians,  he 
and  everyone  whom  he  brings  with 
him  will  be  courteously  received.  The 
lenguaraz  upon  whom  1  depend  is  a 
man  who  enters  almost  as  one  of  the 
tribe  into  the  Tarahumari  ceremonies. 
He  dances  with  them  and  mourns 
with  them.  A  good  one  will  weep  with 
the  weepers  and  rejoice  with  the  joyful. 
Vol.  XVI.— 34 


Living  and  trading  all  their  lives 
with  the  Indians,  the  lenguaraz  is  apt 
to  acquire  some  of  the  Indian  char- 
acteristics, as,  for  instance,  an  aversion 
to  describing  much  that  the  traveller 
wishes  to  learn  concerning  the  Indians  ; 
he  is  also  apt  to  lack  patience.  Even 
the  best  of  them  have  assured  me  that 
the  practice  of  talking  with  the  Indians 
makes  them  stupid  and  tires  them  out. 
The  Indian,  like  most  savages,  is  un- 
communicative. 

To  some  extent  the  lenguaraz  plays 
a  political  role  among  the  Tarahuma- 
ris,  always  influencing  them  against 
selling  their  lands,  for  he  depends  upon 
their  prosperity.     He  is  a  parasite  who 
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lives  without  work,  and  who,  when  in 
need,  starts  out  with  a  few  axes,  hoes, 
rolls  of  cotton,  or  strin^fs  of  beads,  for 
which  he  obtains  the  Indians'  modest 
product  of  corn  and  wheat. 

In  September,  1802,  as  I  was  camped 
on  the  ed<j^e  of  the  barranca  Sinforossa, 
near  Guachochic,  some  Indians  told  me 
that  in  a  few  days  there  would  be  a 
foot-race  amonf>"  the  Gentiles  on  the 
hijj^h  land  beyond  the  barranca.  I  im- 
mediately decided  to  go,  as  it  was  har- 
vest-time, and  I  was  likely  to  come  across 
several  feasts  celebrated  at  that  time 
of  plenty.  But  I  needed  a  good  len<ru- 
araz,  and  rather  despaired  of  getting 
one,  when  I  heard  of  a  man  named 
Nabor,  who  was  recommended  to  me 
by  a  Mexican  friend  of  mine.  This 
Nabor,  who  proved  to  be  the  most 
honest  lenguaraz  I  have  met  with, 
and  who  has  therefore  been  of  much 
service  to  me,  was  a  tall  lank,  healthy- 
looking  fellow,  fifty  years  old,  very 
poor,  and  with  a  lar^'-e  family  of  sons 
and  daughters,  some  of  them  full  grown. 
He  lived  at  one  day's  journey  from 
30d 


Guachochic.  All  his  life  he  had  been 
intimate  with  the  Indians,  talking  their 
language  better  than  he  does  Spanish, 
and  really  liking  the  Tarahumaris  bet- 
ter than  his  fellow-Mexicans.  He  is  a 
great  hunter,  but  a  poor  shot,  and 
brings  home  but  little,  and  lives  chietiy 
upon  the  Indians. 

Nabor  is  a  i)icture  of  good-nature. 
Among  the  Indians  he  j^asses  as  a  wit 
and  is  a  general  favorite.  He  never 
takes  anything  without  asking  for  it  ; 
but  he  is  not  ashamed  to  ask. 

This  man  I  have  employed  upon  sev- 
eral occasions,  giving  him  one  dollar  a 
day  and  his  food — the  regular  salaiy 
for  a  good  man  in  that  country.  His 
work  is  not  manual  ;  manual  work  is 
not  ill  his  nature.  His  duties  are  to 
siiiootli  the  way  with  skilful  words,  to 
make  bargains,  to  explain  to  the  Ind- 
ians the  purposes  of  my  visit,  and  to 
obtain  all  possible  information  from 
them,  which  may  mean  many  days'  hard 
work,  trying  his  patience  with  appar- 
ently futile  questions. 

The    leny:uaraz    must    first    remove 
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the  Indian's  feeling  of  distrust.  He 
must  be  accurate  in  asking  and  answer- 
ing questions,  and  particularly  never 
lose  patience  in  making  the  endless 
detours  necessary  to  get  at  the  Indian's 
real  opinion  ;  it  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Indian  thinks  differentl}- 
from  us,  and  that  a  direct  question 
may  be  misunderstood,  or  only  partial- 
ly answered.  Questioning  Indians  is 
somewhat  like  questioning  children.  It 
requires  a  special  tact  and  knowledge. 

We  started  out  in  the  afternoon,  our 
party  consisting  of  a  Mexican  who  was 
to  do  our  cooking  because  he  was  a 
family  man,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  a  master  of  the  culinary 
art,  and  an  Indian  to  look  after 
the  three  mules.  We  carried  no 
tent,  and  our  baggage  comprised 
only  a  few  things  for  presents 
and  barter,  as  cotton-cloth  and 
beads.  As  a  rule  mules  can- 
not be  taken  upon  such  a  jour- 
ney, but  ours  were  exception- 
ally good  animals,  and  were 
lightly  loaded.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  have  a  riding  mule, 
even  if  but  for  carrying  your 
overcoat,  rifle,  and  other  neces- 
saries, and  for  an  occasional 
mount  when  the  country  allows 
it. 

We    soon  reached   the  warm 
bottom  of  the  barranca,  follow- 
ing the  zigzag  descent  of  an  old 
road,  and  camped  under  some 
bushes  along  the  river,  just  as 
night   came   on.     Travelling  at 
night  is  an  absolute  impossibil- 
ity^ here,   owing  to   the   thorny 
thickets  that  tear  the  flesh  of 
men  and  beasts.     There  was  no 
grass  for  the  mules,  who  had  to 
do   the    best    they   could    with 
leaves.     The   next   morning  at 
sunrise   we    crossed   the   river, 
and  were   many  hours   in  gaining   the 
high   land   on    the    other   side   of   the 
barranca,  where  we   found   some   Ind- 
ians living   in  straw  huts   and  let  our 
animals  loose   for  a   feed.     Nabor  was 
despatched  to    explain  to    the   Indians 
my  importance,  and  that  we  wanted  to 
see    the  foot-races.      For   a  few  beads 
he  brought  back  a  lot  of  green  corn, 
which  we  roasted  on  the  cinders,  eat- 


ing it  with  chinaca,  a  sj^ecies  of  juicy 
thistle  growing  abundantly  in  this  val- 
ley, and  which  is  eaten  raw.  Thus  we 
made  a  refreshing  dinner.  This  this- 
tle is  one  of  the  most  important  edi- 
ble herbs  of  the  Tarahumaris,  and  even 
its  ashes  are  relished. 

None  of  the  Indians  could  give  def- 
inite information  as  to  the  races,  so 
we  started  off  higher  up  the  valley, 
and  slept  where  darkness  came  upon 
us.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day, 
following  the  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
we  came  to  an  insignificant  mesa,  where 
the  races  were  going  on.     The  plateau 


A  Tarahumari  Woman. 

was  a  narrow  one,  on  a  ridge  sparingly 
wooded  with  oak  and  pines,  the  race- 
course being  a  narrow  strip  on  the  top 
of  the  ridge.  We  were  eight  thousand 
feet  high,  and  commanded  a  superb 
view  of  the  country  on  all  sides  ; 
Baborigami,  in  the  land  of  the  Tepe- 
huanes,  could  be  seen.  The  race  proved 
to  be  only  a  small  affair,  some  ninety 
persons — men,  women,  and  children — 


Making  the    Wagets. 


from  different  parts  of  the  country,  be- 
ing present.  One  race — the  old  men's 
— was  finished,  and  preparations  were 
going  on  for  the  most  im2)ortant  event 
of  the  meeting,  the  race  of  the  young 
men.  We  camped  by  a  big  stone,  and 
put  some  goat's  meat  that  we  had 
brought  with  us  in  our  pot  to  cook 
over  the  fire.  We  could  see  that  our 
supply  of  fresh  meat  made  a  favorable 
impression  upon  the  Indians.  I  joined 
their  groups  and  found  them  making 
their  wagers  upon  the  race,  the  bet- 
ting, as  in  civilized  comnumities,  ex- 
citing more  interest  than  the  sport 
itself. 

These  peoi)le  were  poor,  but  they 
wagered  their  bows  and  arrows,  girdles, 
blankets,  clothes.  head-l)ands,  balls  of 
wool,  cotton -cloth,  beads,  and  sticks 
of  ari.  The  ari  is  the  secretion  of  a 
plant-louse  (aphis)  which  is  eaten  by 
the  Indians.  It  is  gathered  from  the 
branches  down  in  the  l)arrancas  in  July 
and  August,  and  rolled  by  hand  into 
thick  brown  sticks,  and  thus  preserved 
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for  the  winter.  It  is  considered  a  great 
delicacy,  only  a  small  piece  being  used 
at  a  time,  with  chili  and  nopal,  as  a 
sauce  for  their  corn  porridge.  It  is 
veiT  expensive.  Its  taste  is  acid  sweet, 
not  particularly  pleasant,  but  very  re- 
freshing, and  it  is  said  to  be  efiicacious 
in  allaying  fever.  Mexicans  buy  it  from 
the  Indians. 

One  manager,  or  chochiame,  from 
each  side  is  appointed  stake  -  holder. 
They  tie  the  stakes,  of  whatever  nature, 
together — so  much  ari  against  so  many 
arrows,  so  many  l)lankets  against  so 
many  balls  of  yarn,  etc.,  and  hold  them 
until  the  race  is  over.  At  big  races 
where  the  wagers  may  amount  to  small 
mountains  of  such  articles,  and  may 
include  cattle  and  goats,  the  position 
of  manager  requires  a  man  of  decision 
and  memory,  as  he  carries  all  the  bets 
in  his  head  and  makes  no  written  rec- 
ord. The  value  of  such  wagers  may 
exceed  $1,000. 

At  such  races  as  these  two  districts, 
or   pueblos,    always   run   against    each 
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other.  Sometimes  there  are  many  run- 
ners on  each  side,  and  the  two  parties 
show  in  their  apparel  some  distinguish- 
ing mark  ;  for  instance,  one  side  wears 
red  head-bands,  while  the  other  w^ears 
white  ones.  I  have  seen  from  four  to 
twenty  runners  taking  part  on  each 
side.  Each  party  has  a  small  ball, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  carved 
with  a  knife  from  the  root  of  an  oak- 
tree,  which  they  have  to  toss  ahead  of 
them  as  they  run.  The  runner  who 
happens  to  be  ahead  is  the  one  whose 
duty  it  is  to  toss  the  ball  with  his  toes, 
and  at  each  toss  it  may  be  thrown  a 
hundred  yards  or  more  in  advance. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  touch 
the  balls  with  their  hands,  but 
their  friends  wdio  follow  them 
may  point  out  to  the  runner 
where  the  ball  is  lying.  If  the 
ball  lodges  in  an  awkward 
place,  as  between  two  rocks, 
or  in  the  w^ater,  the  runners 
or  their  friends  may  pick  it  up 
and  place  it  back  on  the  race- 
course.  The  circuits  over 
which  the  race  is  held  are  cir- 
cular w^hen  the  countr}^  allows, 
but  generally  the  course  is 
backward  and  forward  along 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  the  group 
of  spectators  and  bettors  being 
at  the  starting-point,  which  is 
always  at  the  middle  of  the 
race-track. 

Each  party  chooses  a  man- 
ager to  represent  the  runners 
and  to  arrange  the  day  and 
place  of  the  race.  These  man- 
agers also  decide  the  number 
of  circuits  to  be  made,  and  get 
runners  of  equal  ability,  if  they 
can,  for  each  side,  the  object 
being  to  get  the  best  runners 
possible. 

In  important  races  the  run- 
ners may  prepare  for  a  fort- 
night, but  as  a  rule  they  do 
not  practise  much  before  the 
race,  for  running  comes  to 
them  as  naturally  as  swimming 
to  ducks.  Their  training  chief- 
ly consists  in  abstinence  from 
native  beer  for  two  or  three 
days  before  the  event.  On  the 
day  of   the   race   the  runners 


are  fed  wdth  pinole  only,  they  have 
tepid  w^ater  to  drink,  and  their  legs  are 
well  bathed  in  w^arm  water  and  rubbed 
by  the  managers.  The  medicine-man 
also  rubs  them  with  a  smooth  stone  to 
make  them  strong. 

A  race  is  never  won  by  natural  means. 
The  losers  always  say  that  they  were 
influenced  by  some  herb  and  became 
sleepy  on  the  race-course,  so  that  they 
had  to  lose.  The  help  of  the  medicine- 
man is  needed  in  preparing  the  runner 
for  the  race.  He  assists  the  manager 
to  wash  the  feet  of  the  runners  with 
warm  water  and  difierent  herbs,  and 
he  strengthens  their  nerves  by  making 


A  Young  Tarahumari   Man. 
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passes  over  tliem.  He  also  sniarcls  them 
airainst  sorcei-^'.  Before  thev  run  he 
performs  a  ceremony  to  "  cure  "  them. 


The  Belle  of  the  Sierra. 

The  food  and  the  remedies  he  uses  are 
put  under  the  cross  with  many  kinds  of 
charms,  ditierent  kinds  of  woods,  and 
herbs  from  the  barrancas.  Some  of  the 
herbs  are  supposed  to  be  very  powerful, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  securely  tied  up 
in  small  pieces  of  buckskin  or  cotton- 
cloth.  If  not  so  tied  up,  they  mitrht 
break  away.  The  water  wliich  the  run- 
ners drink  is  also  jjlaced  near  the  cross, 
upon  each  side  of  which  is  put  a  candle, 
and  the  whole  outfit  is  on  a  blanket. 
At  the  ceremony  the  runners  stand, 
holding  the  balls  in  their  hand.  The 
doctor,  or  medicine-man.  standiiitTf  near 
the  cross,  burns  incense  (c()2)al)  over 
them.     He  also  sings  about  the  tail  of 


the  gray  fox,  one  of  their  legendary  ani- 
mals, and  other  songs.  After  this  he 
makes  a  speech,  warning  them  against 
eating  pinole  or  drinking  water 
in  other  people's  houses  for  fear 
of  poison  ;  all  that  they  eat  and 
drink  must  come  from  their  par- 
ents or  relatives.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  eat  anything  sweet, 
nor  eggs,  potatoes,  cheese,  or  fat. 
Three  times  they  diink  from  the 
water  near  the  cross,  and  three 
times  from  the  herbs.  The  eld- 
est and  swiftest  runner  then  leads 
in  walking  around  the  cross  as 
many  times  as  there  are  to  be 
circuits  in  the  race,  and  the  rest 
follow  him.  All  the  things  near 
the  cross  then  remain  untouched 
until  morning.  The  runners 
sleep  near  by  to  keep  watch,  and 
they  also  secure  some  old  men 
to  watch  against  sorcery,  for  old 
men  are  supposed  to  discover  the 
approach  of  sorcerers  even  when 
they  sleep.  After  the  ceremon- 
ies are  over  the  doctor  takes 
each  i-unner  aside  and  subjects 
him  to  a  rigid  examination. 

More  than  a  hundred  kinds  of 
remedies  are  brought  to  the  con- 
test, some  to  strengthen  the  inin- 
ners  and  secure  success,  and  oth- 
ers to  weaken  their  rivals.     The 
most  efficient  thing  against  the 
rivals  is  the  blood  of  the  turtle 
and    bat    mixed    together,   dried 
and  ground,  and   rolled  into   a 
big  cigar  with   a  small  amount 
of   tobacco   added    to    it.     Its 
smoke    makes   the  rivals   stupid.     The 
dried  head  of  a  crow  or  eagle,  hikori,  a 
small  cactus  worshipped  by  the  Tarahu- 
maris,  and  other  herbs  and  innumerable 
things  are  carried  around  by  all  who 
take  part  in  the  racing.     Some  of  the 
women  carry  small,  thin  stones  to  pro- 
tect them   against   sorcerei*s.      During 
the  race  the  runners  have  their  heads 
ornamented    with    tlie    feathers   of  the 
chaparral-cock,  and  in  some  parts  with 
the  feathers  of  a  peacock,  of  which  bird 
the  Indians  are  very  fontl,  because  it  is 
supposed  to  be  light-footed,   and    also 
Ix'cause    it    is    from    another    country. 
Many  of  them  also  have  their  legs  or- 
namented with  chalk,  and  wear  belts  to 
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wliicli  a  great  number  of  deer-hoofs, 
beads,  or  reeds  are  attached,  so  as  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  noise.  These  l)elts 
help  them  to  victory,  because  they  l)e- 
come,  as  they  fancy,  as  light  as  the  deer 
itself,  and  the  noise  keeps  them  from 
falling  asleep. 

In  the  afternoon  before  the  race  the 
managers  and  the  runners  meet  to- 
gether, the  latter  bringing  the  balls  with 
them,  to  receive  an  omen  as  to  which 
party  is  going  to  win.  Water  is  j^ut 
into  a  big  earthen  tray  and  the  two  balls 


are  started  simultaneously  from  one  end 
of  the  tray  to  the  other.  The  party 
whose  ball  reaches  the  other  end  first 
will  be  the  winner,  and  they  repeat  this 
as  many  times  as  there  are  to  be  circuits. 
Three  or  four  hours  before  sunset  the 
chief  calls  the  runners  together  and 
makes  a  speech,  w^arning  them  against 
any  kind  of  cheating.  Just  as  in  horse- 
racing,  rascally  tricks  are  more  or  less 
common,  especially  if  the  Indians  have 
become  half-civilized.  It  may  happen 
that   some  one  will  bribe  the  runners 
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Home  of  the  Belle  of  the  Sierra. 
(After  a  photograph.) 
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The  Women's  Race — with   Fork  and   Ball. 


with  a  cow  uot  to  run  fast ;  afterward 
he  may  also  cheat  the  iiiniier.  A  Mexi- 
can friend  of  mine  has  several  times 
lieard  :  "  This  man  does  not  know  what 
shame  is  ;  lie  promised  us  a  cow,  and 
now  havin«^  lost  the  race  for  his  sake, 
he  will  not  pay  us."  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  an  important  runner  to  sinuilate 
illness.  "  Our  rivals,"  he  may  say,  "  have 
he  witched  us."  The  whole  thinja:  then 
comes  to  nothint^^  and  the  wafers  are 
divided  between  the  parties,  who  return 
to  their  liome  to  await  the  next  race. 

There  is  no  i)rize  oriven  to  the  runners 
themselves,  and  they  jrain  nothinof  by  it 
unless  in  helping-  their  friends  to  win 
waj^crs.  A  <x<'<>d  runner  is  also  «jrreatly 
admired  by  the  women,  which  may  be 
of  some  account  to  him.  It  is  also  the 
custom  for  a  man  wlio  has  been  very 
lucky  with  his  waorers  to  s^ive  a  small 
part  of  his  winnin<j:s  to  tlie  successful 
runner,  wlio,  however,  is  allowed  to  take 
neither  beads  nor  money,  but  onlv  li<jht- 
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weioflit  thinu^s  made  from  wool  or  cotton  ; 
but  his  father  can  receive  gifts  for  him 
and  buy  somethin<x  foi*  his  son's  benefit. 
On  the  day  of  the  race  stones  are  laid 
on  the  ground  in  a  row,  one  stone  for 
each  circuit  to  be  run,  and  as  the  race 
pro^i^resses  count  is  kept  by  takino-  away 
one  stone  for  each  circuit  tinishcd  by 
the  ninners.  It  is  from  this  pi*actice  that 
the  tribe  derives  its  name,  Tarahumari 
— from  (am  (count),  and  humari  (run), 
people  who  run  according  to  count. 

Trees  are  marked  with  crosses,  so  as 
to  show  the  circuit  to  be  run.  Three 
to  six  watchmen  are  placed  along  the 
circuit  to  see  that  no  cheating  is  done 
during  the  race.  Each  party  helps  the 
side  in  which  it  is  interested,  so  that 
their  runners  may  win  the  race.  The 
women,  as  the  runners  pass  them,  stand 
ready  with  dippers  of  warm  water,  or 
pinole,  whicli  they  oiler  them  to  drink, 
and  for  which  they  stop  for  a  few  sec- 
onds.     The    wife   of   the    ninner   may 
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After  the   Race. 


throw  a  jar  of  te2)id  water  over  him  as 
he  passes,  in  order  to  refresh  him,  and 
all  incite  the  runners  to  greater  speed 
by  cries  and  pfesticiilations.  Drunken 
people  must  not  be  present,  because 
they  make  the  runners  heavy.  For  the 
same  reason  preo-nant  women  are  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  race-course.  A 
runner  must  not  even  touch  the  blanket 
of  such  a  woman.  As  the  time  passes 
the  excitement  becomes  more  and  more 
intense.  Most  of  the  men  and  women 
follow  the  race,  shouting'  to  the  runners 
all  the  time  to  sinir  them  on,  and  point- 
ing out  to  them  where  the  ball  is  ;  and 
if  ni^dit  comes  on  before  the  contest 
has  been  decided,  the  men  light  torches 
made  from  the  oily  pine-wood  to  show 
the  runnel's  the  road,  making  the  scene 
one  of  extreme  picturesqueness,  as 
like  demons  these  torch-bearers  hurry 
through  the  forest. 
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The  chief  race  began  late,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  about  three  o'clock. 
AVhen  all  was  ready  the  two  managers 
threw  the  balls  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  men  were  to  go,  the  runners  dr(^p2)ed 
their  blankets  and  sped  away,  although 
not  from  a  line,  as  with  us.  They  were 
naked,  except  for  a  breech-cloth,  and 
wore  sandals  on  their  feet.  The  race 
was  made  in  2  hours  and  21  seconds, 
and  the  distance  covered  was  21  miles, 
according  to  my  calculation.  I  esti- 
mated that  tlie  runners  covered  a  dis- 
tance of  290  feet  in  19  seconds  on  the 
first  circuit,  and  in  later  circuits  in 
about  24  seconds.  A  circuit  may 
measure  from  three  to  twelve  miles  in 
length.  They  may  agree  upon  from 
five  to  twenty  circuits.  The  hrst  three 
circuits  are  run  at  the  highest  speed, 
but  the  sjDeed  is  never  great,  although 
constant.     At  a  race  rehearsal  I  have 
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seen  them  making  four  miles  in  half  an 
hour.  rilij)e,  who  is  now  dead,  could 
run  from  mid-day  to  sunrise.  He  Avas 
from  Marrarachic,  and  was  the  greatest 
runner  known  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Tarahumari.  Good  runners  make 
forty  miles  in  from  six  to  eight  hours. 

Women  hold  their  own  races,  one 
valley  against  another,  and  the  same 
scenes  of  betting  and  excitement  are 
to  be  observed,  although  on  a  smaller 
scale.  The  women  do  not  toss  the  balls 
with  their  toes,  but  use  a  species  of  long 
wooden  fork,  with  two  or  three  prongs, 
with  which  they  propel  the  ball  forward. 
It  must  not  be  touched  with  the  hand. 
At  other  times  the  women  use  a  curved 
stick,  W' ith  which  they  throw^  before  them 
a  ring  of  twisted  fibre,  which  thus  re- 
places the  ball.  Neither  must  this  be 
touched  wdth  the  hand,  although  I 
have  seen  them  cheat  when  they  fancied 
themselves  unobserved,  j^icking  it  uj) 
and  running  with  it  in  order  to  save 
time.  This  is  a  ver^^  ancient  game,  as 
similar  rings  have  been  excavated  from 
the  cliff-dw^ellings. 

The  women  get  even  more  excited 
than  the  men,  and  it  is  a  strange  sight 
to  see  these  stalwart  Amazons  racing 
heavily  along,  but  with  astonishing  per- 
severance. They  wear  nothing  but  a 
skirt,  which,  when  creeks  or  water-holes 
come  in  their  way,  they  gather  up,  a  la 
Diane,  and  make  short  w^ork  of  the 
crossing. 


Foot-racing,  which  goes  on  nearly  the 
year  round,  particularly  in  the  winter- 
time, when  they  have  plenty  to  eat,  is  not 
the  only  sport  of  which  the 
Tarahumari  is  fond.  He  has 
m any  games.  Knuckle- 
bones are  used  as  dice.  In 
a  game  called  taquari,  a 
ball  is  knocked  along  the 
ground  by  one  party  of  i)lay- 
ers  toward  a  goal,  while  the 
opposite  party  strives  to 
beat  it  back  to  the  opposite 
goal.  Shooting -matches 
with  bows  and  arrow^s  are 
common.  Quatro  resem- 
bles our  game  of  quoits. 
Quinze,  their  greatest  gam- 
bling game,  is  played  with 
four  sticks  inscribed  with 
different  values,  which  are 
thrown  against  a  stone,  and 
count  more  or  less  accord 
ing  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  happen  to  fall.  They 
may  devote  days  to  this 
game  and  lose  at  it  every- 
thing but  their  wives.  They 
draw  the  line  there. 

The  race  over,  I  took 
some  photographs  of  the 
runners,  just  before  sunset 
gers  were  distributed  and  the  people 
dispersed  to  sleep.  AVe  follow^ed  their 
example,  and  early  the  next  day  most  of 
the  Indians  had  disappeared. 


Stick  and  Ring  used  by 
the  Wonnen  at  their 
Foot-races. 


The  wa- 


Fork  and   Wooden   Ball   used  by  the  Wonnen  at  their  Foot-races. 
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AN    UNLUCKY    MEETING^ 


PAINTED  BY  ULPIANO  CHECA 


By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerion 


M.  Checa  is  i^assionately  fond  of 
paiiitiiior  orallopin^^  horses,  which  he 
represents  with  extraordinary  enerofv. 
The  following*-  short  l)iotrraphy  \\\\\  lead 
tlie  reader  up  to  the  crisis  in  the  artist's 
life,  which  suddenly  developed  this 
power  in  him  and  his  peculiar  interest 
in  this  class  ()f  subject. 

He  was  born  at  Colnienar  de  Oreja,  in 
the  province  of  ^Fadrid,  on  April  3, 
1860.  Colnienar  de  Oreja  is  a  village  sit- 
uated at  a  distance  of  forty  kilometres 

*  See  FroDtippiece. 


to  the  northeast  of  ^ladrid.  It  had 
belonged  formerly  to  the  region  of  La 
^lancha,  and  was  then  in  the  province 
of  Toledo.  It  is  a  country  of  vineyards 
and  stone-quarries.  The  quarries  have 
supplied  the  stones  for  the  principal 
edifices  in  ^ladrid.  Colmenar  must 
have  been  formerly  a  great  place  for 
bees,  as  the  name,  in  its  Spanish  signifi- 
cation, refers  to  beehives.  Oreja  is  a 
corrugation  from  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror Aurelmn. 

The  names  of  M.  Checa's  father  and 
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mother  (that  of  the  mother  was  Saiz) 
are  both  of  Moorish  origin  ;  so  he  is 
probably  descended  from  those  ingen- 
ious Moorish  artificers  to  whom  the 
Spaniards  owed  much  of  their  advance- 
ment in  the  industrial  and  ornamental 
arts.  From  such  arts  to  w^hat  we  call 
the  fine  arts  the  transition  has  always 
been  natural  and  easy. 

At    Colmenar    nearly   two    thousand 
work-peoj^le    are    occupied   in    making 
amphorse   in  terra  -  cotta  for  the    stor- 
age of  wine,  each  of  them  big  enough, 
speaking   generally,   to  hold  five  thou- 
sand litres.     In  the  time  of  Philip  II. 
the  village   of   Colmenar  was  enriched 
with  several  extensive  religious  build- 
ings— a  fact  which  was  of  great  impor- 
tance in   the    artistic    development  of 
young  Checa,  as  it  was  in  the  churches 
of  Colmenar  that  he  received   his  first 
impressions  from  pictures.     His  inter- 
est in  these  paintings  even  led  him  to 
be  a  chorister-boy,  so  that  he  might  get 
nearer  to  the   works  of  art  that  inter- 
ested him   during  the  service.     Mean- 
while, like  all  children  born  mth  a  taste 
for   art    (and  like  many  who  are  born 
without  it),  the  boy  amused  himself  by 
sketching  everything  that  came  in  his 
way.     There  must  have  been  some  ex- 
traordinary talent  in  these  sketches,  as 
they  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  some  of  them  even  found  their  way 
to  the  capital  and  made  a  Httle  begin- 
ning of  reputation.     So  one  day  there 
came  a  gentleman,  named  Jose  Balles- 
ter,  to  Colmenar,  who  found  out  young 
Checa,  and  told  him  that  he  ought  to 
study  seriously  and  be  an  artist.     The 
only  objection  made  to  this  project  by 
Checa's   father    was    his    own   poverty, 
which    made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  the  long  prepara- 
tion required  for  an  artistic  career.     To 
this  the    stranger  answered  (the  story 
reads  like  a  romance)  that  he  himself 
kept  a  restaurant  in  Madrid,  and  that  he 
offered   young    Checa   free    board  and 
lodging  during  his  student  years.     Was 
ever  such  a  restaurateur  before  or  since, 
and  will  there  ever  be  such  a  restaura- 
teur again  ?     This  wonderful  visit  took 
place  in  the  month  of  March,  1875,  and 
decided  all  Checa's  future.     He  imme- 
diately became    an    Academy   student, 
and  after  four  years  of  hard  study  an- 
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other  most  extraordinary  thing  hap- 
pened to  him.  He  was  then  nineteen 
years  old,  and  the  minister  who  had  the 
fine  arts  under  his  direction,  at  that 
time,  Sefior  Fomento,  aj^pointed  Checa 
assistant  Professor  of  Perspective  in 
the  Royal  Academy  oi  Madrid,  an  ap- 
pointment made  knowingl}^  against  the 
rule  that  no  one  could  be  a  professor 
under  the  age  of  twenty- two.  From 
that  time  until  the  year  1884  he  went 
on  with  his  own  studies  in  the  school, 
besides  professing  perspective,  and  ac- 
cepted engagements  with  several  ar- 
tists as  an  assistant.  In  this  way  he 
w^orked  wdth  Dominguez  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Francis  the  Great,  in  Madrid,  and 
also  with  Ferrant  and  Faberner  y  Gon- 
zalvo. 

The  next  remarkable  event  in  Checa's 
life  was  his  winning  the  Spanish  Pinx 
de  Rome  in  1884.  Not  only  did  he  win 
this  prize,  but  all  the  votes  of  the 
judges  were  unanimously  in  his  favor. 

Several  of  the  famous  cities  of  Spain 
were  already  known  to  him.  He  had 
been  strongly  impressed  by  Granada, 
Cordova,  Toledo,  and  other  picturesque 
and  grandly  situated  towms,  but  he  was 
far  more  delighted  by  Rome  and  other 
Italian  cities.  During  the  years  of  his 
life  in  Italy  he  took  the  liveliest  inter- 
est in  that  country  and  visited  the  whole 
of  it,  sta^dng  in  every  town  that  had  any 
artistic  interest.  I  may  say,  in  pass- 
ing, that  I  never  met  with  an  artist,  ex- 
cept Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  whose  in- 
terest in  things  had  kept  so  fresh  and 
lively.  Both  of  them,  too,  are  linguists, 
but  with  this  difference  that  Leighton 
is  accurate  as  well  as  fluent  in  his  use 
of  foreign  languages  while  Checa  has  a 
rough  and  ready  way  of  dealing  wdth 
them  w'hich  catches  their  spirit  wonder- 
fully, as  by  a  kind  of  inspiration,  but 
puts  anything  like  scholarship  quite 
hopelessly  beyond  his  reach.  As  for 
other  studies,  Checa  told  me  that  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Italy  he  acquired  a 
taste  for  historical  reading  and  he  has 
an  archaeological  instinct  which,  being- 
combined  in  his  case  with  a  most  for- 
cible realizing  imagination,  gives  him  a 
vivid  vision  of  the  past  and  makes  a  Ro- 
man chariot-race,  for  example,  as  real 
to  him  as  if  he  had  actually  witnessed 
it. 
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It  is  the  custom  for  students  wlio  are 
maiutained  at  the  expense  of  their  sev- 
eral states,  in  Rome,  to  send  proofs  of 
their  diligence  called  in  French  "  les 
envois  de  Kome."  Checa's  first  sending 
was  "  Numa  Pompilius  and  the  Nymph 
Egeria,"  of  which  there  is  nothing  fur- 
ther to  be  said,  but  the  second  and 
third  had  important  consequences. 
The  second  was  a  copy  of  Mantegna's 
magnificent  fresco  of  the  Death  of  St. 
Cristoval  at  Padua,  and  this  coj^y  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  authorities 
to  tlie  condition  of  the  original,  which 
was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  de- 
terioration by  damp,  so  they  had  it  re- 
moved from  the  walls  for  its  better 
preservation.  The  third  work  sent  by 
Checa  to  Madrid  was  the  cartoon  of  his 
picture  "  The  Invasion  of  the  Bar- 
barian s. "  The  j^icture  itseK  was  finished 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and  ex- 
hibited at  Madrid  in  1887,  when  it  won 
a  first-class  medal.  Before  being  sent 
to  Spain,  this  im})ortant  work  was 
shown  in  the  Sj^anish  Academy  in  Home, 
where  it  was  seen  by  all  the  artists,  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and 
other  "notabilities.  The  picture  became 
famous  in  three  days  ;  King  Humbert 
heard  of  it,  and  on  the  fourth  day  came 
to  the  Spanish  Academy  unannounced. 
Regretting  tliat  he  could  not  have  the 
picture  itself,  he  asked  for  a  photograi^h. 

This  picture  was  of  great  size  and  an 
audacious  enterprise  to  undertake,  as 
Checa  had  never  before  painted  horses, 
and  the  barbarians  were  mounted  on 
fiery  steeds  rushing  at  full  gallop  along 
a  Roman  street.  Tlie  idea  of  it  came 
to  the  painter  by  a  flasJi  of  sudden  in- 
spiration. He  was  driving  in  the  Corso 
with  a  friend  when,  as  he  saw  the  horses 
trotting  rapidly  past,  he  thought  of  other 
horses  that  must  have  been  in  ancient 
times  in  the  same  i)lace.  This  led  his 
mind  to  the  barl)arians  and  their  wild 
cavalry  riding  into  Rome.  He  saw  the 
future  picture  as  in  a  vision,  asked  per- 
mission to  stop  the  carriage,  left  his  as- 
tonished friend  with  scarcely  a  good- 
by  and  not  a  word  of  explanation,  and 
then  ran  to  his  studio,  where  he  at  once 
sketched  the  composition  almost  as  it 
was  afterward  jiaintcd  on  a  canvas 
measuring  about  twenty-three  feet  by 
eighteen.     Considering  that  the  painter 


had  never  attem2:>ted  horses  in  a  picture 
before  (he  may  have  painted  studies  of 
them),  the  audacity  of  this  attempt  is 
scarcely  less  astonishing  than  its  suc- 
cess. Of  course  he  made  studies  as  the 
picture  was  going  forward.  To  facili- 
tate these  the  Italian  War  Minister  gave 
orders  that  cavalry  soldiers  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  artist,  who 
accordingly  gave  them  much  galloping 
to  do,  not  entirely,  he  thinks,  to  their 
satisfaction,  and  he  does  not  suppose 
that  they  appreciated  the  fine  arts  any 
the  better  for  these  exercises.  The  pict- 
ure was  exhibited  at  Madrid  in  1887 
and  gained  there  a  first-class  medal  In 
the  following  year  it  ai:)peared  in  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  and  won  a  second- 
class  medal  there.  The  interest  which 
the  artist  himself  had  taken  in  this  pict- 
ure, and  the  corresponding  interest 
that  it  had  excited  in  Rome,  Madrid, 
and  Vienna,  led  to  further  studies  of 
horses  in  action,  and  the  small  picture 
we  reproduce  is  a  descendant  of  that 
important  ancestor. 

It  is  well  known  amongst  artists  that 
a  big  picture  is  a  costly  thing  to  the 
painter  in  various  ways.  It  is  a  child 
that  causes  various  little  bills  to  be 
sent  to  its  father.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence of  "  The  Invasion  of  the  Bar- 
barians "  was  a  temporary  financial  dif- 
ficulty that  induced  its  young  author 
to  part  with  all  his  studies,  a  sale  he 
has  since  regretted,  as  it  included  many 
projects  that  might  have  been  developed 
into  pictures  afterward. 

M.  Checa  was  a  juryman  for  the  Span- 
ish section  at  the  Paris  Universal  Ex- 
hibition in  1889,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  made  preparations  for  the  great  pict- 
ure of  *'  A  Roman  Cliariot  Race,"  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  following  year  at 
the  Salon,  and  gained  a  Parisian  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  a  medal,  for  its  author. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  pict- 
ure for  the  energy  of  its  action.  The 
chariots  are  at  the  turning  point.  One, 
with  four  ])lack  horses,  is  upset  and  the 
horses  all  down  in  a  fine  sti-uggling 
group,  witli  the  driver  in  the  midst  of  it, 
entangled  in  his  many  reins.  Directly 
on  this  scene  of  confusion  rushes  a 
chariot  with  four  white  hoi-ses  suddenly 
checked  and  ])rought  upon  their  haunch- 
es, while  another  with  four  blacks  comes 
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sweeping  in  an  outer  curve,  avoiding  the 
wreck  and  ruin,  and  so  destined  to  win 
the  day.  The  spectators,  with  Roman 
heartlessness,  are  amused  by  the  sight 
of  perils  in  which  they  take  no  share. 
The  whole  scene  is  realized  with  aston- 
ishing vividness,  as  if  the  artist  had  seen 
it  with  his  own  eyes. 

Since  1890  Checa  has  exhibited  "At- 
tila  Leading  his  Hordes,"  "The  Red- 
skins," and  "  The  Nauniachia,"  besides 
several  less  important  works.  "  At- 
tila  "  and  "  The  Redskins  "  are  so  full 
of  galloping  horses  that  the  strength 
of  human  action  in  these  pictures  may 
be  less  appreciated,  but  the  truth  is  that 
here,  as  in  the  "  Chariot  Race,"  men  and 
horses  are  treated  exactly  in  the  same 
way,  that  is,  as  animals  fiill  of  fiery  life, 
in  a  moment  of  supreme  excitement. 
The  "  Naumachia "  is  remarkable  for 
the  entire  absence  of  horses  and,  for  that 
reason,  gives  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  judging  of  the  artist's  power 
in  the  representation  of  men.  Objec- 
tions to  this  picture,  which  is  now  (May, 
1894)  exhibited  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
have  been  raised  on  the  ground  that  the 
artist  has  made  too  much  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  this  is  due  to  simple  ignorance. 

We  know  that  the  naval  combats,  got 
up  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman 
public,  were,  in  fact,  contests  of  consid- 
erable importance,  though  the  blood- 
shed in  them  only  reddened  the  waters 
of  a  pond. 

This  painter  of  action,  though  still 
young,  has  received  honors  in  Spain, 
being  a  Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
Charles  III.  A  street  in  his  native  place 
already  bears  his  name. 

The  picture  here  reproduced  by  the 
artist's  permission  was  exhibited  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars  in  the  present  year. 


I  have  tried  to  translate  its  original 
title,  which  is  "Une  Mauvaise  Ren- 
contre," into  something  like  equivalent 
English  ;  but  in  fact  the  situation  is 
hardly  what  we  call  a  meeting :  it  is 
an  overtaking,  as  the  train  and  car- 
riage are  both  going  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. A  meeting  is  still  more  dangerous, 
as  the  frightened  horse  turns  around 
quite  suddenly  before  he  bolts,  and  may 
easily  upset  the  carriage  in  doing  so,  or 
sometimes  he  backs,  in  spite  of  whip 
and  voice,  a  process  still  more  danger- 
ous with  a  four-wheeled  than  a  two- 
wheeled  vehicle.  The  situation  de- 
picted by  M.  Checa  is  that  of  horses 
bolting  in  consequence  of  a  noise  be- 
hind them,  a  noise  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand. The  position  is,  of  course, 
perilous  for  the  driver,  but  not  by  any 
means  hopeless,  as,  if  the  horses  can  be 
kept  on  the  road  till  the  noisy  train  is 
past,  they  will  slacken  their  speed  short- 
ly and  become  tractable  again.  Mean- 
while, as  we  see  in  the  picture,  the 
driver  is  not  easy  in  his  mind  ;  but  in 
this  case  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
not  having  ladies  and  children  with  him. 
The  most  trying  of  all  situations  is  to 
have  unruly  horses  and  a  lady  by  jonv 
side  who  is  overcome  with  terror,  and, 
in  her  eagerness  to  be  doing  some- 
thing, seizes  hold  of  the  reins.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  sex  in  general,  and  more 
particularly  to  conciliate  the  ladies  who 
may  read  this,  I  hasten  to  add  that 
such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  that 
one's  usual  anxiety  in  dangerous  driv- 
ing is  for  the  safety  of  the  ladies  them- 
selves. As  for  children,  they  make  one 
still  more  anxious,  particularly  when 
they  begin  to  scream  and  want  to  jump 
out,  and  have  to  be  held  by  some- 
body. 
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ELECTRICIAN-IN-CHARGE 

By  Herbert  Laws  IVebb 
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ARLEY  ATWOOD'S  daily  life 
was  distinctly  monotonous,  and 
as  he  sat  all  alone  in  the  ve- 
randa of  the  httle  club,  smok- 
ing an  after-dinner  cigarette  and  gazing 
dreamily  at  the  lights  of  the  Almirante 
O'Halloran,  he  was  in  a  veiy  discon- 
tented frame  of  mind.  He  had  left 
London  some  six  months  before  on  a 
telegraph  ship  bound  for  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  to  lay  cables  there. 
Harley  had  expected  to  sta}'  on  the 
ship  and  visit  interesting  places.  In- 
stead of  that  he  had  been  dumped 
down  in  a  mud  village,  bounded,  as  the 
geographies  say,  on  the  west  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south  by  a  dreaiy  desei-t  that  stretched 
a  long  day's  ride  in  every  direction.  It 
was  true  that  there  was  a  ray  of  sun- 
light to  temper  the  winter  of  his  dis- 
content. He  was  in  sole  charge  of  his 
post.  At  first  there  had  been  another 
man  over  him,  but  he  had  gone  ujd  in 
the  big  ship,  and  Harley  was  inti-usted 
with  the  supeiTision  of  the  two  cables 
that  parted  north  and  south  from  the 
mud  village.  For  the  first  few  days  of 
his  solitary  reign  he  felt  quite  proud 
of  his  resjionsible  position,  being  only 
twenty,  and  signed  himself,  in  his  let- 
ters hcmie,  "  electrician -in -charge,"  -^-ith 
a  mighty  fiourish. 

Every  morning  he  mounted  a  pacing 
South  American  horse,  climbed  up  a 
steep  path  at  the  back  of  the  mud  vil- 
lage, racked  across  the  stony  desert  for 
tliree  stc^iy  miles,  and  slipped  and  stag- 
gered down  a    rocky  precipitous  slope 


to  a  sandy  bight  in  the  shore  of  the 
outer  bay.  There  he  tethered  the  in- 
dia-rubber-footed animal  to  a  bamboo 
pole  and  spent  an  hour  in  the  galvan- 
ized iron  stove,  twelve  feet  square,  that 
contained  the  ends  of  the  cables  and 
some  shiny  brass  instruments.  He  fin- 
gered the  shiny  brass  instruments  lov- 
ingly for  an  hour  or  so,  scanning  mean- 
while the  quaverings  of  a  streak  of 
light  reflected  on  a  card-board  scale, 
and  writing  down  rows  of  figures.  He 
had  a  little  chat  by  means  of  the  wig- 
gly  streak  of  light  with  one  companion 
in  the  capital  of  the  country  that  owned 
the  mud  tillage,  and  with  another  in  the 
neighboring  republic.  Finally,  vdih. 
the  aid  of  a  big  book  of  logarithms,  he 
worked  out  his  tests  to  five  places  of 
decimals  and  entered  everything  up  with 
scrupulous  care  and  detail  in  porten- 
tous record  books.  Then  he  locked  \x\) 
the  galvanized  iron  stove  and  pattered 
back  across  the  stony  desert  to  the  dir- 
ty little  hotel  in  the  mud  village. 

The  mud  village  only  boasted  of  a 
couple  of  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly 
half-breeds.  There  was  absolutely  no 
society.  The  country  had  lately  been 
at  war  with  a  neighboring  rej^ublic  and 
had  been  vanquished.  The  conquerors 
had  sent  the  Almirante  OHalloran,  an 
insignificant  sloop  of  war.  with  a  com- 
pany of  infantry,  to  occupy  the  place, 
and  the  few  well-to-do  families  had 
sliut  up  shop  and  retired  across  the 
desert  to  some  interior  town  which  the 
invaders  had  yet  been  too  lazy  t(^  march 
upon.  There  were  two  or  three  Eng- 
lish merchants  who  had  lived  so  long 
in  the  country  that  they  had  acquired 
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many  of  its  ways  and  habits,  and  Harley 
inwardly  styled  them  "  translated  na- 
tives." With  one  of  these,  a  certain 
Mr.  Porter,  he  had  got  to  be  on  fairly 
friendly  terms.  Porter  had  extended 
to  Harley  various  small  favors,  and  a 
week  or  so  before  this  story  opens  Har- 
ley had  been  induced  to  do  him  a  very 
important  one,  which  must  be  told  of 
here  in  order  that  the  events  that  fol- 
loAved  may  be  properly  understood. 

Harley  was  sitting  in  his  room  one 
afternoon  when  Flamingo,  the  bare- 
footed boy  waiter,  announced  a  visitor. 
(The  boy's  real  name  was  Domingo,  but 
Harley  said  that  Flamingo  suited  him 
better  on  account  of  his  yellow  feet  and 
beak-like  nose.)  The  visitor  was  Mr. 
Porter.  After  very  little  desultory  con- 
versation —  for  debatable  topics  were 
exceedingly  scarce  in  the  mud  village, 
and  of  material  for  small  talk  there  was 
absolutely  none,  not  even  the  weather, 
which  was  unvaryingly  fine — the  object 
of  the  visit  came  out.  Porter  wanted 
Harley  to  send  a  telegram  for  him  to  a 
man  at  the  capital,  where  the  southern 
cable  terminated.  It  was  a  very  short 
message  and  would  save  him  much 
trouble  and  expense,  as  it  would  pre- 
vent his  correspondent  from  making  an 
unnecessary  voyage  up  the  coast.  At 
first  Harley  flatly  refused,  explaining 
that  the  company's  rules  expressly  pro- 
hibited the  transmission  of  messages. 
Porter,  however,  pleaded  long  and  ear- 
nestly and  so  worked  on  Harley's  feel- 
ings that  he  finally  consented  to  send 
the  message,  in  spite  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

The  next  day  Harley  tapped  off  the 
message  to  his  companion  at  the  capi- 
tal. It  was  addressed  to  one  Miguel 
Borrillas,  and  said  simply.  No  venga 
para  esta — do  not  come  here — Porter. 
The  streak  of  light  wiggled  back  a  pro- 
test and  Harley  tapped  out  man}^  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  delivery  of  the 
message,  for,  having  agreed  to  send 
it,  he  was  anxious  that  it  should  go 
through  all  right.  At  last  the  streak 
wiggled  that  the  message  would  be  de- 
livered, but  a  full  entry  would  be  made 
in  the  records.  So  Harley  tapped  out, 
"  0.  K.,  good-b}^,"  wrote  out  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  the  transaction  in  his 
own    books,  and   trotted   back   to    the 


hotel,  much  satisfied,  after  all,  at  hav- 
ing been  able  to  oblige  his  friend  Mr. 
Porter  and  to  save  him  such  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  expense.  The  day  after,  the 
streak  of  light  wiggled  out  that  the 
message  had  been  handed  to  Don  Mig- 
uel Borrillas,  who  had  been  found  at 
the  address  given,  a  house,  said  the 
quivering  streak,  in  a  ding}--  back  street. 
Don  Miguel,  after  reading  the  despatch, 
had  simply  ejaculated  "  Boino,"  and 
had  disappeared  without  further  re- 
mark or  word  of  thanks.  "Rather  a 
queer  sort  of  old  duffer  to  act  like  that 
after  all  my  trouble  in  finding  him," 
spelled  out  the  streak  ;  "  but,  as  he 
said  'Boino,'  I  suppose  it's  all  right." 

"  Yes,  might  have  said  ^nuchas  graci- 
as,"  tapped  out  Harley ;  "  but  it  shows 
he  understood  O.  K.  Thanks  awfully 
for  your  trouble.     Good-by  o.  m." 

That  evening  he  had  met  Mr.  Porter 
at  the  little  club  and  told  him  that  the 
message  had  been  delivered  all  right, 
and  his  friend  had  said  "■Boino."  Har- 
ley thought  that  Porter  was  more  elat- 
ed and  excited  than  the  matter  war- 
ranted, but  put  do^\Ti  the  exuberance 
he  showed  at  getting  the  news  to  the 
excitable  temperament  acquired  from 
much  contact  with  the  natives. 


II 


As  Harley  sat  watching  the  twinkling 
lights  of  the  Almirante  O'Halloran  he 
was  not  thinking  of  Porter  and  his  mes- 
sage. He  was  just  idly  wondering  if  it 
were  really  possible  that  the  streams  of 
cabs  and  omnibuses  and  people  could 
still  be  hurrying  through  the  streets  of 
London  while  he  was  languishing  in  a 
desolate  mud  village  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  a  desert,  three  thousand  leagues 
beyond  the  four-mile  radius.  His  un- 
philosophical  meditations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  Don  Francisco 
Palivetti,  a  native  merchant  of  Italian 
descent,  born  in  the  place,  educated  in 
the  United  States,  and  versed  in  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  South  American  life  and 
intrigue.  Life  in  South  America  means 
intrigue  of  every  sort,  and  Palivetti, 
with  his  smooth,  dark,  Italian  face,  his 
gleaming  black  eyes,  and  his  incisive 
manner,  had  the  air  of  a  past  master  of 
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the  ai-t.  He  drew  up  a  chair  close  to 
Harley's. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  going  to  get  into 
trouble,  Mr.  Atwood,  and  a  friendly 
warning  inav  be  useful,"  he  began. 

"  Get  into'^trouble  ?  "  said  Harley.  "I 
think  even  trouble  would  be  a  welcome 
break  in  this  monotonous  life.  But 
what  do  you  mean  ?  What  have  /  done  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  seems  that  that  message 
you  sent  the  other  day  has  prevented 
Captain  Pacheco,  of  the  Almirante 
there,"  waving  his  cigarette  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sloop,  "from  laying  hands 
on  a  scamj)  for  whom  he  had  set  a  neat 
little  trap.  Why  Porter  should  have 
wanted  to  warn  Blazquez  is  more  than 
I  can  understand,  as  the  man  deserves 
shooting  if  ever  a  villain  did." 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about.  What  message  ?  and  who  is 
Blazquez  ?  and  what  about  Porter  warn- 
ing him  ?  "  Harley  knew  that  Porter 
and  Palivetti  were  not  on  the  best  of 
terms,  and  he  rather  suspected  that  the 
other  was  ti*ying  to  "draw"  him.  Still, 
he  began  to  feel  a  trifle  uncomfortable. 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Manuel  Blazquez — 
I  beUeve,  when  in  hiding,  he  generally 
calls  himself  Miguel  Borrillas,  or  some- 
thing like  that — is  one  of  the  worst 
characters  on  the  coast,  a  schemer  of 
schemes,  and  a  criminal  into  the  bar- 
gain. Our  friends  of  the  sloop  out 
there  have  good  reasons  for  being  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  get  hold  of  him. 
Where  he  is  now,  he  is  pretty  safe. 
But  it  had  been  artfully  planned  that 
he  was  to  come  up  liere,  and  so  tempt- 
ing and  innocent  was  the  bait  held  out, 
so  safe  did  the  journey  appear  to  him, 
that  aU  his  preparations  were  made  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  when  he 
suddenly  changed  his  jDlans  and  decid- 
ed to  remain  where  he  was  and  is.  Im- 
agine the  rage  and  mortification  of  el 
capitan  Pacheco  when  the  steamer  from 
the  South  comes  in  without  his  man  ! 
He  is  convinced  that  a  warning  must 
have  gone  from  hfre  by  tlie  cable." 

"  Oil,  is  he  ?  "  said  Harley,  after  a  few 
moments'  thought,  chiefly  dedicated  to 
inwardly  calling  himself  bad  names  for 
having  been  so  obliu:in^'-.  "  Well,  Avhat 
does  he  propose  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

"  That's  j\ist  the  part  that  interests 
you.     Porter  has  gone  up  into  the  in- 


terior ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  to  us — that 
is,  to  Captain  Pacheco — that  he  must 
have  given  you  a  message  to  send  to 
Blazquez,  and  the  Captain  is  vowing  all 
sorts  of  vengeance." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  taking 
a  great  deal  for  granted,"  said  Harley. 
He  guessed  by  Palivetti's  little  slip  that 
his  interest  in  the  matter  sj^rang  from 
some  other  motive  than  that  of  giving 
him  any  friendly  warning.  He  was 
pretty  certain  that  the  other  was  try- 
ing to  draw  him  out.  So  he  tried  to 
keep  on  his  guard  and  fence  him  off. 
"  You  don't  appear  to  understand  that 
the  cable  is  not  oj^en  for  traffic  and  no 
messages  are  sent  over  it  except  on  our 
own  business." 

"But  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  your  sending  one  for  a 
friend?" 

"  Nothing  but  the  compam-'s  iniles  to 
the  contrary."  Harley  was  deteimined 
to  "bluff." 

"  But  why  need  the  company  know 
anything  about  it?  " 

"  Well,  you  see  ever^'thing  has  to  be 
noted  in  the  records." 

"  But  you  might  send  a  message  and 
not  enter  it,  and  nobody  would  be  the 
wiser. " 

*'  You  forget  the  man  at  the  other  end." 

"  What  about  him  ?  " 

"  He  might  not  be  interested  in  de- 
Hvering  a  message,  and  to  free  himself 
from  lesjionsibility  would  write  up 
the  transaction  in  his  books,  and  I 
should  have  to  do  the  same  in  mine." 

"  Oh,  I  see.  Then  you  could  not 
send  a  despatch,  even  for  a  friend,  with- 
out recording  it  on  your  books,  unless 
your  companion  agreed  to  make  no  en- 
try ?  " 

"  No,  "  said  Harley,  off  his  guard  ; 
"and  of  course  he  would  not  do  that." 

"  H'm.  Then  this  message  from 
Porter  to  Blazquez  is  written  down  in 
your  books,"  said  Palivetti,  dryly. 

Harley  broke  into  a  perspiration 
as  he  saw  that  he  had  given  more  in- 
formation than  he  had  intended. 

"  I  have  not  sent  any  message  to 
Blazquez,  "  he  blurted  out,  floundering 
still  deeper  in  his  confusion. 

"  Well,  Borrillas,  then.  It  is  all  the 
same." 

"If  you  think  Porter  has  given  me  a 
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messag-e  to  send,  why  don't  you  ask 
him  ?  " 

"He  is  too  far  away  just  now.  Be- 
sides, I  am  not  asking  you  if  you  have 
sent  it,  because  there  is  very  httle 
doubt  about  it.  Captain  Pacheco  is 
quite  convinced  of  it.  Just  what  his 
plans  are  I  don't  know.  I  am  afraid 
you  have  got  yourself  into  a  rather 
awkward  scrape,  Mr.  Atwood,  and  I 
should  advise  you  to  go  straight  to  the 
Captain,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and 
offer  to  do  what  you  can  to  help  him  in 
the  matter.  You  think  over  it,  and  let 
me  know  to-morrow.  I  must  be  going 
now,  as  I  have  to  pay  a  visit." 

Harley's  feelings  when  Palivetti  left 
him  were  of  a  mixed  character.  He 
thought  he  should  like  to  wring  the 
Italian's  neck  for  pumping  him,  and  for 
his  confoundedly  cool,  patronizing  airs. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  how  much  he 
had  said  or  how  much  what  he  had  said 
might  imply.  One  thing  he  felt  most 
acutely,  and  that  was  that  he  had  been 
an  everlasting  chump,  as  he  put  it,  in 
allowing  himself  to  be  talked  over  by 
Porter.  There  was  no  good  in  harping 
on  that,  however.  The  message  had  been 
sent  and  delivered  and  the  mischief  was 
done.  Supposing  he  disregarded  Pali- 
vetti's  advice,  which  presumably  was 
an  intimation  from  the  Captain,  what 
could  the  Captain  do  ?  For  that  mat- 
ter what  could  he  not  do?  The  mud 
village  was  under  martial  law,  and  the 
Captain  was  virtually  king  of  the  place. 
He  might  arrest  him,  and  his  compan- 
ions at  the  other  ends  of  the  cables 
would  think  they  were  broken,  and  re- 
port to  the  ship.  Or  he  might  steam 
off  to  the  outer  bay  and  drag  up  the 
cables.  He  could  scarcely  force  him 
to  send  messages,  or  at  any  rate  to 
send  them  correctly,  and  he  certainly 
couldn't  force  the  man  at  the  other 
end  to  deliver  them.  But  he  would 
probably  be  a  dangerous  man  to  play 
the  fool  with,  and  there  might  be  some 
torpedo  officer  on  board  who  knew 
something  about  telegraj^h}'.  It  was 
most  perplexing. 

Ill 

That  night  Harley  played  billiards 
worse  than  usual.  When  he  turned  in 
he  tried  to   think  of  some  way  out  of 


his  difficulties,  but  he  dropped  off  into 
dreams  that  were  a  strange  confusion 
of  swarthy  conspirators  reading  tele- 
grams, naval  officers  brandishing  bill- 
iard cues,  and  electrical  instruments 
dancing  on  their  brass  screws.  The 
next  day,  failing  to  ol)tain  any  comfort 
from  a  perusal  of  the  log-book  in  which 
the  message  was  entered  —  for  there 
Avere  other  entries  above  and  below — 
he  decided  to  consult  the  British  Con- 
sul. When  he  got  to  the  consulate 
he  thought  things  were  indeed  going 
badly,  for  the  clerk  said  that  his  chief 
had  left  that  morning  for  his  country- 
house,  a  day's  journey  in  the  interior. 

"  Any  idea  when  he'll  be  back  ?  " 
asked  Harley. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  the  clerk,  con- 
fidentially, "  it  depends.  He  had  news 
that  a  British  man-of-war  would  be 
calling  in  here  in  a  day  or  two.  He 
can't  bear  naval  officers,  or,  in  fact,  so- 
ciety of  an 3^  kind,  so  he  has  gone  to  the 
hacienda  and  will  probably  stay  there 
until  he  has  word  that  the  ship  has 
gone  away." 

"That's  cheerful,"  said  Harley,  as 
he  went  out.  Still,  he  thought,  the 
presence  of  a  British  man-of-war  would 
prevent  Captain  Pacheco  from  going  to 
any  extreme,  if  he  really  were  as  keen- 
ly concerned  about  that  unlucky  mes- 
sage as  Palivetti  had  made  out. 

Harley's  doubts  about  the  Captain's 
attitude  were  set  at  rest  the  next 
morning.  As  he  was  lingering  over 
his  desayuno — the  early  morning  coffee 
and  roll — his  evil  genius  appeared  be- 
fore him  holding  a  letter  in  liis  hand. 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Atwood,"  be- 
gan the  Italian  ;  "I  am  sorry  to  learn 
that  you  have  not  taken  my  advice.  Cap- 
tain Pacheco's  patience  is  exhausted,  and 
he  has  asked  me  to  deliver  this  letter  to 
you  and  to  translate  it  if  necessary." 

Harley  took  the  letter  mechanically 
and  opened  it  with  deliberation.  He 
studied  it  intently  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  his  knowledge  of  Spanish  was  lim- 
ited, and  he  made  out  only  a  word  here 
and  there,  just  sufficient  to  gather  that 
serious  steps  were  threatened. 

"  I  think  I  get  the  drift  of  it,"  he 
said,  at  last  ;  "  but  perhaps  you  had 
better  translate  it.  Why  didn't  he  send 
it  by  one  of  his  own  men  ?  " 
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'•  He  did  send  oue  of  the  officers  with 
it  to  me  -vs^ith  the  request  that  I  should 
make  it  clear  to  you.  The  letter  savs, 
briefly,  that  as  it  appears  you  have  sent 
a  telet^ram  to  oue  Miguel  Blazquez, 
alias  Manuel  BorriUas,  you  are  request- 
ed to  stej)  on  board  the  Almirante 
O'Halloran  and  clear  up  the  matter. 
In  default  of  your  not  doing  so  within 
foi*ty-eight  hours  the  Comandante  will 
take  possession  of  the  cable-hut  and 
will  take  such  other  measures  as  he 
thinks  projDer.  He  concludes  with  the 
assurance  that  he  is  your  attentive  and 
faithful  servant,  kisses  your  hand,  and 
signs  himself  with  full  name  and  title." 

"  Kisses  mv  hand,  does  he — after  all 
that  ?  Well,  I  like  his  cheek  1  I  know 
what  I  should  like  to  do  to  him  !  " 

"  Oh.  that's  merely  a  form,"  explained 
Palivetti.  '*  We  of  the  Latin  races  have 
various  polite  little  exj^ressions  that  you 
English  might  adopt  with  advantage." 

"•  In  this  case  it  seems  a  kind  of  re- 
versal of  the  '  kissing  the  rod,' "  said 
Harley,  vrith.  a  dismal  attemj^t  at  flip- 
l^ancy.  "  Well,  I  suppose  there  is  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said,  Mr.  Palivetti." 

"  I  assure  you  that  the  Comandante 
is  quite  in  earnest,  and  it  will  be  much 
better  for  you  to  go  to  him  at  once  and 
tiT  to  repau'  the  mischief." 

Harley  was  bent  on  putting  on  a  bold 
front  before  Palivetti,  who  he  now  felt 
sure  was  co-operating  with  the  Coman- 
dante. 

'*  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  have  no  proof 
that  any  such  message  was  sent.  Even 
the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  can't  act 
without  proof.  Captain  Pacheco  vn]l 
find  that  a  British  subject  has  rights 
that  even  he  is  bound  to  respect."  As 
Harley  delivered  this  he  strove  to  put 
on  the  ti*ue  ciris  liomanus  sum  air  of 
the  aiTogant  Briton,  but  his  heart  was 
sinking,  and  the  words  did  not  have  the 
l^roper  defiant  ring. 

"  You  will  tind,  I  am  afraid,  that  the 
Comandante  has  justification  that  will 
cause  him  to  disregard  even  the  maj- 
esty of  a  British  subject,"  rejoined  Pali- 
vetti, with  provoking  coolness.  "  Be- 
sides, his  power  here  is  unlimited,  and 
the  abstract  influence  of  the  Union  Jack 
will  scarcely  trouble  him.  Above  all, 
you  are  clearly  in  the  wrong,  as  you 
have  not   onlv  infringed    the  rules  of 


your  own  company,  but  have  also  med- 
dled in  a  dehcate  international  ques- 
tion that  involves  the  relations  of  two 
countries  at  jDresent  at  peace  with  each 
other.     It  is  no  hght  matter." 

Palivettis  tone  was  so  decidedly  un- 
friendly, his  incisive  remarks  put  Har- 
ley in  such  a  very  bad  light,  that  the 
latter  was  justly  annoyed.  Jumjnng 
up  from  his  chair,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation. 

''  Well.  I  have  forty-eight  hours  to 
answer  Cai^tain  Pacheco's  letter  and  I 
will  think  it  over.  Good-day,  Mr.  Pali- 
vetti." With  this,  determined  at  least 
to  have  the  last  shot,  he  made  straight 
for  the  door  of  the  hotel,  where  his 
horse  was  waitinsf. 


IV 


As  Harley  rode  down  to  the  hut  the 
burden  of  his  thoughts  was  expressed 
in  a  single  sentence  which  he  muttered 
aloud  sevei^l  times  :  ''  This  is  a  devil 
of  a  fix."  The  horse's  hoofs,  as  they 
ground  into  the  stony  soil,  seemed  to 
pick  up  the  refrain  and  jogged  out : 
"Devil  of  a  fix,  devil  of  a  fix,"  all  across 
the  plain,  untd  he  wished  the  animal  had 
only  three  legs,  to  break  the  rhythm. 
He  turned  things  over  and  over  in  his 
mind,  but  it  was  a  case  of  "  breakers 
ahead  "  with  a  vengeance,  and  he  could 
see  no  way  out  of  it. 

When  the  official  business  of  the  day 
was  despatched  the  streak  of  light  vdg- 
gled  out  a  piece  of  intelligence  which, 
for  the  moment,  drove  all  thoughts  of 
the  Comandante's  peremptory  demands 
out  of  Harleys  head.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  the  news  of  the  bombardment 
of  Alexandria  by  the  British  fleet.  Har- 
ley, with  a  boy's  thirst  for  gore,  was  all 
excitement,  and  wanted  all  the  details. 
They  were  few  enough,  as  the  Pacific 
coast  had  recently  had  enough  of  bom- 
l)ardmeuts  on  its  own  account  and  felt 
small  interest  in  news,  at  several  dol- 
lars a  word,  of  one  in  a  far-away  place 
like  Eg^'2>t.  The  two  <liscussed  the  ex- 
citing event  until  the  other  suddenly 
broke  oft'  and  said,  "  g.  b.,  o.  m.,  got 
catch  train."  It  was  only  when  he  had 
put  out  the  light  and  locked  up  the  hut 
that  Harlev  remembered  he  had  said 
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nothino-  about  the  unlucky  message  to 
Miguel  Borrillas. 

Furious  with  himself  for  his  forget- 
fulness  he  jumped  on  his  horse,  and, 
with  the  un justness  of  human  nature 
in  a  bad  temper,  vented  his  feelings  on 
the  poor  beast  by  galloping  him  over 
the  hard  ground  all  the  way  back  to 
the  edge  of  the  plain.  He  reined  in  as 
he  reached  the  path  leading  down  to 
the  mud  village  and  looked  out  over 
the  bay,  just  opened  to  view.  He  al- 
most fell  from  the  saddle  as  he  saw  a 
trim  little  corvette  swinging  to  her  an- 
chor, flying  from  her  peak  the  beauti- 
ful white  ensign.  If  anyone  could  get 
him  out  of  his  scrape,  he  thought,  in- 
stantly, it  was  the  captain  of  that  most 
welcome  craft. 

Harley  bolted  his  breakfast  with 
what  Flamingo  thought  was  most  un- 
seemly haste,  as  the  poor  boy  scarcely 
had  time  to  change  the  plates  before 
they  were  emptied.  Then  he  dressed 
himself  in  his  best  and  set  out  on  his 
mission  to  interview  the  captain  of  the 
new  arrival. 

After  an  hour  or  so  of  patient  wait- 
ing at  the  consulate,  where  the  Captain 
was  expected,  Harley  was  about  to  start 
for  the  little  landing-stage  when  the 
silence  of  the  quiet  street  without  was 
broken  by  voices  using  a  familiar  ac- 
cent, then  there  resounded  in  the  hall- 
way a  hearty  laugh,  and  a  moment  later 
two  Englishmen  walked  into  the  office. 
One  was  a  stout,  burl}^  man,  gray- whisk- 
ered and  ruddy  complexioned,  with  the 
unmistakable  gait  of  a  sailor  and  an  air 
of  authority  that  caused  Harley  to  at 
once  put  him  down  as  the  Captain  of 
the  gunboat.  The  other  was  a  tall,  dis- 
tinguished looking  man,  with  white 
hair  and  mustache  and  clear-cut  feat- 
ures brightened  by  a  pair  of  blue  eyes 
that  were  dancing  still  in  appreciation 
of  some  little  joke  the  two  had  just  ex- 
changed. This  one  puzzled  Harley, 
who  retired  discreetly  to  the  back- 
ground to  allow  the  clerk  to  receive 
the  visitors. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  mystery  was 
solved.  There  were  inquiries  for  the 
Consul,  and  the  clerk  explained  that  he 
had  been  imperatively  summoned  to  the 
country  a  few  daj^s  before  on  account 
of  serious  illness  in  the  family.     Harley 


smiled  as  he  remembered  the  clerk's 
more  confiding  story  to  him.  Then  it 
came  out  that  the  stout  man  was  Cap- 
tain Carter,  commander  of  H.  M.  8. 
Gadfly,  as  Harley  had  surmised,  and 
the  tall  one  none  other  than  Sir  Henry 
Leighton,  the  British  minister  to  the 
republic.  Sir  Henry,  it  appeared,  had 
been  under  the  weather  with  fever  and 
had  come  north  for  a  cruise  on  the 
Gadfly  to  pick  up  his  strength.  Har- 
ley could  have  hugged  him,  and  the 
Captain,  too,  as  the  clerk  made  the  in- 
troduction ;  he  felt  that  with  such  re- 
inforcements, if  he  could  but  enlist 
their  sympathy,  he  Avould  yet  be  a 
match  for  the  wily  Palivetti  and  the 
blustering  Comandante. 

Pretty  soon,  Harley,  the  Captain,  and 
the  minister  were  discussing  the  bom- 
bardment, which  he  sprang  on  them  at 
once  to  melt  the  ice.  In  the  course  of 
an  hour  the  three  were  on  the  best  of 
terms,  and  when  the  Captain  and  his 
companion  rose  to  go  Harley  was  in- 
vited to  dine  on  board  that  night,  an 
invitation  which  he  gratefully,  even 
eagerly,  accepted. 

He  felt,  as  a  little  later  he  arrayed 
himself  for  the  occasion,  more  as  if  he 
were  going  to  attend  his  own  trial  than 
a  dinner-party,  and  he  was  so  engrossed 
with  his  perplexing  doubts  and  fears  as 
he  walked  clown  to  the  landing  -  stage 
that  he  failed  to  notice  the  amazement 
his  evening  clothes  caused  to  the  chat- 
tering natives  in  the  narrow  alleys  that 
did  duty  for  streets  in  the  mud  village. 
He  was  aroused  from  his  self-absorp- 
tion by  a  little  incident  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  In  bringing  the  long  whale-boat, 
which  was  sent  for  him,  alongside  the 
accommodation  ladder  of  the  Gadfly  he 
managed  to  scrape  her  nose  against  the 
ship's  side.  The  man  in  the  bow  tit- 
tered audibly  and  the  cox  said  "hush" 
sternly.  Harley  rather  jDrided  him- 
self on  his  skill  in  steering  a  boat,  and 
his  vexation  at  having  made  an  exhi- 
bition of  himself  before  professionals 
drove  away  his  nervousness  and  abstrac- 
tion. 

"It's  all  right.  Merely  wanted  to 
let  'em  know  I  was  coming,"  he  said 
lightly,  as  he  stepped  up  the  ladder. 
He  ceremoniously  greeted  the  officer 
of  the  deck,  who  received  him  without 
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a  tuiukle  of  the  eye,  although  he  had 
plainly  heard  the  bump  and  scrape 
with  which  Harley  had  announced  him- 
self. 


The  dinner  in  the  Captain's  cabin 
passed  off  j^leasantly  enough.  Three 
of  the  ward-room  officers  had  been  in- 
vited to  "  trim  the  boat,"  and  Harley 
soon  felt  at  home  with  the  whole  par- 
ty. The  talk  was  principally  about  the 
famous  bombardment  and  about  the 
ships,  the  men,  and  the  guns  concerned. 
After  a  time  it  drifted  round  to  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  various  countries  along 
the  coast,  in  most  of  which  Sii*  Henry 
Leighton  had  lived  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  At  a  moment  when  the  talk 
was  between  the  other  four,  Sir  Heniy 
turned  to  Harley  and  said  : 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Atwood,  there  was 
some  little  affair  on  shore  you  wanted 
to  consult  us  about  ;  was  there  not?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Harley,  nervously,  "  but — 
er — I  don't  want  a  debate  before  a  full 
house.  If  I  could  have  a  few  minutes 
with  you  and  Captain  Carter " 

"  Oh,  I  see.  Just  a  committee  on 
foreign  relations.  All  right,  that  can 
be  managed  very  easily.  The  Captain 
is  an  an ti- tobacconist,  and  very  soon  the 
others  will  go  out  on  deck  to  smoke  ; 
then  we  three  can  plot  in  peace."  Sir 
Henry  spoke  jocularly,  but  Harley 
thought  with  an  inward  sinking  that 
there  was  more  plotting  than  he  prob- 
ably reckoned  with.  However,  before 
the  coffee  was  served,  his  anxiety  had 
departed.  The  dinner  had  been  far 
better  than  any  he  had  tasted  for 
months,  and  his  spirits  rose  with  the 
progress  of  the  meal.  The  sight  of 
British  uniforms  and  the  sound  of  Brit- 
ish voices  round  him  cheered  his  senses 
and  gave  him  contidence.  His  insular 
contempt  for  "  natives  "  revived,  and  he 
half  hoped  tliat  Captain  Carter  would 
invite  the  commander  of  the  Almirante 
OHalloran  to  proceed  to  sea  and  settle 
things  in  approved  naval  style  I 

When  the  ward  -  room  officers  de- 
parted Harley  was  invited  to  tell  his 
story,  which  he  did  without  omitting  a 
single  detail.  In  fact,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  own  case,  he   even  added  consid- 


erable embellishment  to  his  account  of 
the  blandishments  that  Porter  had 
brought  to  bear  to  induce  him  to  send 
the  message.  He  wrote  out  the  mes- 
sage to  exhibit  its  entire  freedom  from 
any  suspicious  aspect,  and  finally  he 
handed  round  the  letter  from  the  Com- 
andante. 

The  Captain  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Why,  confound  the  impudent  beg- 
gar I  Wants  to  take  possession  of  Brit- 
ish property  and  interfere  with  British 
commerce,  does  he?  I'll  teach  him  to 
bully  an  unprotected  boy.  If  he  at- 
tempts to  do  anything  of  the  sort  I'll 
blow  his  confounded  dirty  little  tub  out 
of  the  water  !  " 

The  Captain  was  a  bit  of  a  fire-eater, 
and  doubtless  would  have  welcomed 
any  decent  pretext  for  taking  his  ship 
into  action.  Harley  was  rather  startled 
by  this  outburst,  so  nearly  coinciding 
with  his  fancies  of  a  little  while  before, 
and  began  to  wonder  if  that  would  be 
the  best  course  after  all.  But  Sir 
Henry  said,  quietly : 

''I  am  afraid  that  would  scarcely  do, 
Captain.  Things  out  here  are  rather 
unsettled  just  now,  and  the  people  at 
home  would  hardly  appreciate  the  fiare- 
up  that  would  follow  any  such — er — 
dispute.  Besides,  you  would  not  be 
helping  our  young  friend  here.  As  I 
understand  him,  he  will  get  into  a 
pretty  pickle  with  his  company  if  the 
affair  comes  out." 

"  Pickle  is  no  name  for  it.  Begular 
stew  I  should  be  in.  Then,  you  see,  if 
any  disturbance  comes  out  of  the  thing 
down  here,  it  will  probably  lead  to  diffi- 
culties between  us  and  the  other  com- 
pany, an  American  one,  that  is  to  operate 
the  cables.  In  fact  it  would  be  an  aw- 
ful mess  all  round — probably  cost  our 
company  a  lot  of  money,  and  spoil  m}' 
chances  for  good." 

*'  I  see.  All  the  elements  for  a  very 
pretty  international  dispute  of  a  decid- 
edly novel  character,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
cheerfully  ;  "and  the  prospect  of  any 
amount  of  work  for  me,  I  must  try  to 
prevent  that,  at  any  rate." 

"  You  see,  if  the  Comandante  were 
to  take  it  into  his  head  to  hook  up  the 
cables  and  interrupt  them,  there'd  be 
tlie  deuce  to  pay,"  said  Harley,  i^utting 
the  worst  face  on  things. 
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"  He  won't  do  that  while  I'm  here," 
remarked  the  Captain,  emphatically. 

"  But,  my  dear  Carter,  we  can't  stay 
here  forever,  and  the  Almirante  can. 
No,  you  must  let  me  bring  my  art  to 
bear  on  this.  I  think  I  see  a  w^ay  out 
of  it,  and  it  will  be  best  b}^  all  odds  to 
settle  the  thing  quietly,  if  possible.  I 
know  of  this  Manuel  Blazquez,  and  he 
fully  deserves  hanging  or  whatever  fate 
Captain  Pacheco  had  in  store  for  him  ; 
so  there  really  is  justification  for  the 
Comandante's  attitude.  We  must  try 
to  get  round  him  by  peaceable  means. 
Whereabouts  is  this  cable-hut  of  yours, 
Mr.  Atwood?" 

"  Round  in  the  outer  bay,  about  three 
miles  from  the  town." 

"What  sort  of  a  place  is  it?  " 

"A  little  galvanized  iron  hut,  about 
as  big  as  this  cabin,  only  square." 

"HoW'  is  the  beach  down  there; 
stonj',  like  this  part  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  Beautiful,  hard  sand.  We 
alw^ays  pick  out  a  sandy  spot  for  land- 
ing cables."  Harley  did  not  quite  see 
the  drift  of  Sir  Henry's  inquiries  ;  they 
appeared  to  him  to  lead  nowhere. 

"  That's  good,"  said  Sir  Henry.  "  Any 
furniture  in  the  hut  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  are  the  testing  and  sig- 
nalling instruments  and  a  writing-table, 
a  chair  or  two,  and  a  stretcher-bed." 
Harley  began  to  think  the  questions 
trivial  and  vexatious. 

"  Quite  a  cottage  by  the  sea.  Do 
you  live  there  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  did  for  a  week  or  so  at 
first,  when  I  had  to  keep  watch  day  and 
night  while  the  cable  was  being  laid. 
There  were  two  of  us,  then,  and  we  took 
turns  at  watching  the  instruments  and 
sleeping.  I  w^ould  Hve  there  now,  as 
it's  much  cleaner  than  the  hotel,  but 
there  is  a  lack  of  neighbors  that  makes 
it  rather  lonely  in  the  evenings." 

"  Capital !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Henry. 
"Now,  if  you  will  excuse  us  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  will  just  have  a  little  talk 
with  Captain  Carter."  He  drew  the 
Captain  to  a  sofa  at  the  end  of  the 
cabin,  and  the  two  engaged  in  a  wdiis- 
pered  conference  which  lasted  several 
minutes. 

Harley  held  an  old  illustrated  paper 
in  front  of  him,  upside  down,  and  won- 
dered what  the  dickens  Sir  Henry  was 


driving  at  in  wanting  to  know  so  much 
about  the  hut.  At  one  time  he  heard  a 
smothered  burst  of  laughter  from  the 
sofa  and,  looking  over  the  edge  of  the 
j^aper,  saw  that  both  the  Captain  and 
the  diplomatist  were  highly  amused. 
He  felt  more  than  the  usual  anxiety  of 
the  outsider  to  be  let  into  the  joke. 
Occasionally,  as  the  whispering  grew 
less  guarded,  he  caught  references  to 
"the  admiral,"  "old  friend  of  mine," 
and  "two  or  three  days,"  and  some 
Spanish  words  that  he  fancied  sounded 
familiar  to  him  as  the  name  of  a  man- 
of-war  on  the  coast. 

Finally,  much  to  Harley's  relief,  the 
conference  broke  up.  Sir  Henry's  blue 
eyes  w^ere  twinkling,  and  the  Captain's 
ruddy  countenance  w^as  creased  by  a 
broad  smile.     Sir  Henry  resumed  : 

"  Captain  Carter  and  I  have  evolved 
a  little  plan  that  I  think  will  smooth 
away  your  difficulties,  Mr.  Atwood. 
You  will  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  take  you 
into  our  confidence  for  the  present, 
but  you  will  probably  do  your  part 
more  effectively  if  you  really  remain  ig- 
norant of  our  project  than  if  you  only 
pretended  to  be  so.  I  do  not  promise 
success  for  a  certainty,  as  we  depend 
on  someone  else  for  the  last  situation 
in  the  play.  But  I  think  everything 
will  go  off  all  right,  and  you  may  rely  on 
us  to  do  our  best."  Sir  Henry's  tone 
was  so  reassuring  that  Harley  forgot 
his  ill-temper,  and  said,  eagerly : 

"I  place  myself  fully  in  your  hands, 
sir,  and  I  am  immensely  grateful  to  you 
for  taking  so  much  interest  in  m}^  un- 
lucky scrape.     What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  nothing  for  the  present.  You 
say  you  generally  go  to  the  cable-hut 
in  the  morning.  I  will  stroD  round 
there  to-morrow  by  way  of  the  beach, 
and  may  look  you  up.  Meanwhile,  I 
should  send  no  reply  to  the  Comandante 
and  hold  no  communication  with  the 
Italian  gentleman.  Now  let's  go  out 
on  deck  and  have  a  smoke." 


VI 


The  next  morning  Harley  went  down 
to  the  hut  at  his  usual  hour.  He  had 
given  up  trying  to  puzzle  out  w^hat  Sir 
Heniy's   plan   might   be,   and   had   re- 
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signed  himself  to  await  developments. 
He  was  busy  at  his  daily  obsei-^-ations 
when  the  green  curtain  hanging  over 
the  door  of  the  hut  to  keep  out  the 
light  was  draTNTi  aside,  and  Sir  Henry's 
welcome  figure  aj^peared  in  the  door- 
way. He  was  anned  with  a  butterfly 
net. 

"  Good-moming,  Mr.  Atwood.  You 
look  hke  a  magician  in  tliis  dark  j^lace 
and  handling  those  queer  instruments. 
What's  it  all  for  ?  " 

Harley  explained  the  uses  of  the 
vaiious  testing  instruments,  and  later 
showed  off  the  antics  of  the  wiggly 
streak  of  Hght  by  which  he  read  off  his 
messages  from  the  other  stations.  Then 
he  put  out  the  lamp  and  drew  back 
the  curtains  of  the  door  and  window, 
letting  the  dayhght  into  the  hut. 

"  All  very  interesting,"  said  the  di- 
plomatist. "I'm  veiT  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  something  of 
these  cables  of  yours  that  have  mined 
our  trade.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
I  think  the  tables  are  turned,  and  di- 
plomacy has  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  cables.     Eh,  Mr.  Atwood?" 

"  That's  true,  Sir  Heniy,  and  I  must 
congratulate  myself  on  having  secured 
the  support  of  such  an  able  and  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  art." 

Sir  Henry  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughter.  "  Oh,  come,  young  man,  you 
stick  to  your  otnti  calling  and  leave 
the  soft  soap  to  me.  These  seem  to  be 
fairly  comfortable  quarters,"  he  added, 
looking  round  the  hut.  "  Good  deal 
more  space  and  air  than  in  a  cabin  on 
board  ship,  and  I  must  say  the  sea  rip- 
pling on  the  clean  sand  down  there 
looks  most  in\iting." 

"Yes,  it's  dehghtful,"  said  Harley ; 
"I  often  take  a  dip  here." 

They  went  outside  the  hut  and 
strolled  up  and  down  the  beach.  The 
diplomatist  gave  Harley  some  insti-uc- 
tions,  wi'ote  a  few  words  in  pencil  in 
his  note-book,  and  took  from  him  the 
duplicate  key  of  the  hut.  They  chatted 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  Harley  locked 
up  the  hut  and  rode  off  witli  quite  a 
cheerful  air,  while  Sir  Henry  sauntered 
along  the  beach  looking  for  l)utterflies, 
which  were  about  as  plentiful  in  those 
parts  as  in  Cheapside. 

The  rest  of  that  day  Harley  kept  close 


to  his  room.  He  seemed  to  be  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  and  even  gave  vent  to  oc- 
casional suppressed  chuckles  during 
breakfast  and  dinner,  much  to  the  edi- 
fication of  Flamingo.  Earlv  the  fol- 
lowmg  morning  he  copied  out  very 
carefully,  from  the  scribbled  leaf  of  his 
note-book,  the  letter  to  the  Commander 
of  the  Almirante  O'Halloran,  which  Sii* 
Henry  had  drafted  for  him.  It  was 
very  j^olite  and  ceremonious,  and  ex- 
l^ressed  in  the  most  dehcate  way  that 
Harley  did  not  desh-e  to  intrude  on 
Captain  Pacheco's  valuable  time,  as 
he  was  in  the  unfortunate  jDosition  of 
being  quite  unable  to  impart  any  in- 
formation regarding  the  supposed  tele- 
graphic message  to  which  Captain  Pa- 
checo's highly  esteemed  letter  of  the 
twenty-second  instant  referred.  The 
missive  was  rounded  up  with  the  prop- 
er allowance  of  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet that  the  high  -  flown  courtesy 
of  written  communication  among  the 
Latin  races  demands,  and  was  de- 
spatched by  a  special  messenger.  A 
little  later  Harley  started  for  the  cable- 
hut. 

YII 

AYhen  he  got  within  view  of  the 
beach  the  first  thing  that  caught  his 
eve  was  a  small  Union  Jack  flvinf?  eravlv 
from  the  bamboo  pole,  which  had  been 
lashed  to  one  of  the  corners  of  the  hut. 
He  narrowly  escaped  breaking  his  neck 
as,  in  his  eagerness  to  reach  the  hut, 
he  clattered  down  the  rocky  path  with 
loose  rein.  Arrived  there  he  found 
door  and  window  wide  open,  and  Sir 
Henry,  in  his  flannels  and  blazer,  re- 
clining comfortably  in  a  deck  -  chair, 
smoking  a  pipe,  and  holding  a  yellow- 
backed  novel.  On  the  table  were  the 
silver-topped  implements  of  Sir  Henry's 
dressing-bag,  a  small  Russian  coffee- 
pot and  an  empty  cup.  Hanging  out 
of  the  window  was  Sir  Heniw's  bathing- 
suit.  The  bed  was  neatly  covered  up 
with  a  iiig,  and  various  articles  of  cloth- 
ing were  laid  on  it  in  orderly  array. 
The  place  had  quite  a  comfortable, 
home-like  air. 

"  Good  -  morning,  Atwood.  Sorry 
you've  come  just  too  late  for  a  cup  of 
coffee.    I've  had  a  most  delightful  bath. 
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Eeally,  I  think  tins  is  the  most  charm- 
ing seaside  resort  I  ever  was  in.  It 
has  its  little  inconveniences,  perhaps, 
and  it's  rather  a  nuisance  to  be  with- 
out a  man,  but  any  thing's  good  for  a 
change.  The  quiet  of  this  place  is 
most  seductive.  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
spend  a  whole  month  here." 

Harley  gazed  at  him  in  open  admira- 
tion. 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  get  out 
here  without  attracting  attention  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Very  simple.  Some  of  the  officers 
went  to  visit  the  Almirante  after  din- 
ner. I  put  on  a  uniform  coat  and  cap, 
and  steered  the  boat.  After  leaving 
them  on  board  we  pulled  back  some 
distance  toward  our  own  ship  and  then 
turned  down  the  bay,  and  the  men 
rowed  out  here  for  all  they  were  worth, 
landed  me  and  my  traps,  fixed  up  the 
flagpole,  and  got  back,  I  suppose,  with- 
out arousing  any  suspicion.  I  made 
myself  comfy  here,  as  you  see,  turned 
in  early,  slept  like  a  top  (that  stretch- 
er-bed is  a  capital  contrivance  for  warm 
nights),  got  up  with  the  sand-piper — 
there  are  no  larks  here,  I  believe,  ex- 
cept ours,  about  to  begin — had  my  dip 
and  my  coffee,  and  now  I  feel  fit  to  re- 
ceive any  visitors  that  may  come  this 
way.  And,  by  Jove,"  he  added,  as  he 
rose  and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
"here  they  are,  sharp  on  time." 

Harley  looked  round  and  saw  a  man- 
of-war's  boat  bearing  down  on  the  hut. 
Her  flag  proclaimed  that  she  came  from 
the  Almirante  O'Halloran.  Besides  her 
crew  she  carried  a  corporal  and  file 
of  marines  and  an  officer  with  several 
stars  on  his  cuff.  As  the  boat  ap- 
proached the  beach,  Harley,  in  obe- 
dience to  Sir  Henry's  suggestion,  teth- 
ered his  horse  to  a  big  stone  and  went 
inside  the  hut.  The  boat  grounded, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  marines  were 
drawn  up  on  the  sand  and  stood  at  at- 
tention, while  the  officer,  with  drawn 
sword,  walked  up  to  the  hut.  He  was 
scowling  savagely.  Something  had  evi- 
dently upset  his  temper,  possibty  the 
sight  of  the  flag  fluttering  over  the  hut. 

Sir  Henry  stood  up  in  the  doorway 
and  saluted  the  Lieutenant  with  a  grace- 
ful wave  of  his  cap.  He  opened  the 
conversation  in  fluent  Spanish. 


"Buenos  dias,  senor  teniente,  you 
come  visiting  early." 

"  My  visit  is  an  official  one,  sir,  and 
I  have  a  mission  to  perform."  He 
stopped  a  yard  or  two  from  the  door. 

"  But  there  must  be  some  mistake," 
said  Sir  Henry,  gravely  ;  "I  am  not 
here  to  do  any  official  business." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  returned  the 
other  ;  "  are  you  an  officer  of  the  cable 
company  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Sir  Henry  in  his 
suavest  manner  ;  "  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  this  country  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain.  My  name  is  doubtless  famil- 
iar to  you."  He  held  out  a  visiting- 
card,  which  the  Lieutenant  took  ginger- 
ly, and  regarded  as  if  it  were  some  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  curiosity.  "  This 
is  my  residence  for  the  time  being,  and 
I  shall  be  charmed  if  you  will  consider 
it  yours  also.  But  as  it  is,  technically 
speaking,  English  soil,  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  ask  you  to  put  up  your 
sword."  This  was  delivered  with  truly 
Castilian  politeness. 

The  Lieutenant  stood  in  blank  amaze- 
ment ;  he  looked  from  the  smiling  di- 
plomatist to  the  card  he  held  between 
finger  and  thumb,  and  from  the  card 
to  the  Union  Jack  standing  out  gayly 
in  the  morning  breeze.  At  last,  with 
an  effort,  he  recovered  his  speech. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  honor,  Seer 
Left  on.  I  come  with  specific  orders 
from  my  commander,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  I  cannot  execute  them.  I 
must  return  and  inform  him  of  the 
distinguished  visitors  that  the  cable 
company  entertains.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  accept  your 
amiable  invitation."  With  this  the 
Lieutenant  clanked  his  sword  into  its 
sheath,  gave  a  formal  salute,  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  stalked  down  the  beach. 
He  gave  a  curt  order  to  his  bewildered 
men,  who  were  out  of  earshot  from  the 
hut,  and  in  another  minute  the  party 
had  embarked  and  were  rowing  back 
to  the  harbor. 

YIII 

When  they  were  fairly  off  the  diplo- 
matist threw"  himself  back  in  the  chair, 
and  for  five  minutes  everything  in  the 
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hut  vibrated.  Harley  smiled  sympa- 
thetically, but  was  too  nervous  for 
more.  He  did  not  see  that  he  was  out 
of  the  wood  yet. 

"  Glorious  !  Wouldn't  have  missed  it 
for  a  K.  C.  B.,"  said  Sir  Henry,  weakly, 
when  he  managed  to  get  back  his  artic- 
ulation. "  That  fellow's  face  would  be 
a  fortune  to  a  comedian.  Oh  !  If  you 
had  only  had  a  camera  ti-ained  on  him 
while  he  stood  there,"  and.  he  went  off 
again. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  enjoy  it  so 
thoroughly,"  said  Harley,  when  he 
could  be  heard.  "It  is  certainly  mate 
so  far,  but  I  don't  quite  see  where 
checkmate  is  going  to  come  from." 

"Ah!  we  need  an  extra  man  for 
that.  He  ought  to  be  here  pretty 
soon,  too."  Sir  Henry  rose  as  he  spoke 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  "  No, 
no  sign  of  him  yet." 

An  hour  or  more  passed  while  the 
two  discussed  the  Lieutenant's  discom- 
fiture and  the  probable  effect  on  the 
Comandante  when  he  reported  the  re- 
ception he  had  met  with.  Suddenly 
Harley,  who  from  his  position  com- 
manded a  view  seaward,  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation. Sir  Henry  looked  out  and 
saw  an  ironclad  rounding  the  point  of 
the  outer  bay. 

"  There's  the  missing  man,"  he  said, 
quietly  ;  "  and  very  soon  I  think  your 
mind  will  be  quite  at  rest.  That's  the 
Negra  Escalera,  the  flagship  that  will 
relieve  Captain  Pacheco  of  his  com- 
mand here.  The  Admiral  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine.  I  have  left  a  note  for 
him  witli  Carter,  as  I  knew  he  was  due 
to-day  or  to-morrow.  We  shall  prob- 
ably have  a  visit  from  him  in  an  hour 
or  two,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  checkmate.  Or 
rather,  I  shall,  as  I  think  I  have  been 
playing  this  little  game — aided  by  luck. 
Great  luck,"  he  added,  reflectively ; 
"  for,  without  the  Admiral,  it  might 
have  ended  badly  after  all.  But  I  look 
to  him  to  pull  us  tlirou<;h  now." 

The  two  watched  the  grim,  gray  bat- 
tle-ship until  she  disappeared  round 
the  second  point  into  the  harbor.  Then 
they  whiled  away  the  time  with  a  trav- 
eller's chess-set  that  the  minister  pro- 
duced from  his  dressing-bag.  Harley 
struggled  manfully,  but  he  lost  every 


time.  He  was  startled  from  an  ab- 
sorbing study  of  a  difficult  situation  in 
the  fifth  game  by  a  shrill,  piping  whis- 
tle that  sounded  just  outside  the  hut. 
Jumping  for  the  window  he  saw  a 
steam  pinnace  stopj^ed  about  thirty  or 
forty  yards  from  the  shore.  A  small 
boat  was  alongside,  just  ready  to  shove 
off  as  the  last  of  three  naval  officers 
stepped  into  it. 

"  There's  the  Admiral  and  Carter, 
and  that  other,  I  suppose,  is  the  fero- 
cious Comandante  Pacheco,"  said  Sir 
Henry.  He  walked  do^vn  to  the  water's 
edge  to  meet  the  visitors,  while  Harley 
looked  on  from  the  window  of  the  hut. 
Sir  Henry  greeted  the  Admiral  warmly, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  Comandante, 
who  did  not  look  at  all  ferocious,  but 
was  quite  smiling  and  affable.  The 
four  stood  chatting  and  laughing  a  few 
minutes  on  the  beach,  and  then  walked 
up  to  the  hut.  Captain  Carter  got  in 
first. 

"  Well,  young  man,  it's  all  right. 
The  Admiral  brings  word  that  the  out- 
law was  neatly  nabbed  down  South 
there.  Your  message  was  delivered  to 
one  of  the  spies  watching  the  beggar's 
house.  Better  tell  your  friend  to  he 
more  careful  whom  he  delivers  mes- 
sages to,  eh  ?  But  I  tell  you  it's 
deuced  lucky  I  happened  to  bring  Sir 
Henry  along  with  me  up  here.  He 
saved  you.  Captain  Pacheco  was  going 
to  string  you  up  to  the  yard-arm,  bom- 
bard this  box  of  tricks,  and  drag  both 
your  cables  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific.  You  can  thank  your  diplomat- 
ic representative  for  averting  all  that. 
And  now  the  Admiral  comes  along  like 
a  fairs'  godmother  to  make  everything 
lovely  at  the  finish." 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  settlement  of  an  in- 
ternational episode,"  put  in  Sir  Henry. 
"And  only  think  what  a  splendid  de- 
spatch I  could  send  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  people  at  Downing  Street 
would  want  to  send  me  to  Constantino- 
ple next,  to  settle  tlie  Eastern  question. 
But  they  shall  hear  nothing  of  it,  Mr. 
Atwood,"  he  added,  considerately. 

The  Admiral  insisted  on  taking  the 
whole  party  back  to  the  flagship  to 
breakfast.  The  breakfast  lasted  about 
four  hours  and  a  half,  and  Harley  won- 
dered the  next  morning  if  he  had  really 
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embraced  the  Admiral  and  Captain  Pa- 
cbeco,  or  if  he  had  only  dreamed  it. 
He  was  quite  certain  of  having  drunk 
the  latter's  health  eleven  times,  but 
after   that    he    had  lost  count. 

A  few  days  later  Harley  met  Palivetti 
in  the  club.  "  The  '  abstract  influence  of 
the  Union  Jack '  came  out  pretty  well 
after  all,  didn't  it,  Mr.  Palivetti  ?  "    Har- 


ley was  not  able  to  translate  the  other's 
reply,  and,  even  if  he  had  been,  it  could 
not  be  printed. 

The  companies  interested  in  those 
cables  never  heard  anything  of  Harley's 
scrape  and  its  lucky  ending.  If  this 
account  should  come  to  their  attention 
they  will  recognize  that  the  informa- 
tion is  entirely  unofficial,  and,  as  such, 
not  to  be  credited. 
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I  LIVE  aforest,  and  hard  by 
A  little  croft  there  is  where  I 
"Was  wont  to  lie  by  trees  tliat  hung 
Green  covert  over  nests  up  high 
In  leafy  spaces  swinging  : 
Thence,  far  the  forest  aisles  among, 
The  words  of  little  birds  were  flung, 
And  back,  in  echoes  ringing. 
Now  it  befell,  wdiile  I  did  lie. 

My  thoughts  from  cloudland  bringing, 
A  little  russet  bird  had  sprung- 
Out  from  the  shade,  while  the  wood  rung 

In  echo  to  his  singing  ; 
Yet  till  then  had  he  never  sung. 
I  knew  him  well  ;  and  he  was  young 
And  yet  unapt  at  singing. 
But  now  he  sang  so  wondrously 
That  all  the  rest  made  no  reply, 
And,  lying  rapt  in  w^onder,  I 
Did  watch  him  as  he  flew  on  high. 
His  song  still  downward  ringing  ; 
And  fainter,  farther  ever  flung, 
The  sweetness  of  his  silver  tongue 

Came  floating  to  me,  bringing 
Songs  strange,  and  of  my  soul  unsung  ; 
Songs  falling  like  the  rain  among 
The  flowers  from  it  springing ; 
Until  he  vanished  in  the  sky — 
He  vanished,  and  I  trow,   did  die. 


But  singing 
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SKETCHES   OF   AMERICAN   TYPES 
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,..Mi;.iii.iii..^^^^g»^ lyE  day  last  Augnst  I  saw 
a  picture  at  the  gates  of 
Jackson  Park  that  is  like 
to  vex  my  memoiy  for 
a  long  while.  A  young 
man  and  a  young  woman, 
husband  and  wife,  were 
step23ing  into  their  phae- 
ton. The  dainty  little 
vehicle  sparkled  with  a  kind  of  beamy 
splendor,  all  white  and  silver.  The 
groom  at  the  horses'  bits,  restraining 
their  impatience  while  they  tossed  theii* 
heads  and  their  chains  jingled,  was  in 
white  and  silver  also.  The  young  man 
wore  the  picturesque  and  comfortable 
summer  bravery  of  a  fashionable  young 
man,  including  a  dazzling  sti'aw  hat  with 
a  -svide  brim  and  a  blue  ribbon.  The 
young  woman's  sweet  face  dimpled  and 
smiled  under  a  foreign  masterpiece  of 
lace  and  flowers.  An  adoi*ably  simple 
gO"\\Ti  of  a  shining  fabric — whether  silk 
or  Hnen  or  lace  it  was  not  for  the  mind 
of  man,  not  in  the  haberdasheiy  line, 
to  decide — seemed  to  have  been  built 
upon  her  pretty  figure,  for  there  was  no 
apparent  way  for  her  to  get  into  it.  She 
caiided  a  glittering  parasol  wherein  were 
blended  all  the  hues  in  her  hat  and 
gown.  As  she  settled  herself  on  the 
cushions  she  said  something  at  which 
the  young  man  laughed,  and  they  were 
whirled  away. 

AJl  the  while  on  the  curbstone  stood 
a  little  child,  close  to  another  child, 
holding  its  smaller  hand  tightly  in  hers. 
A  ragged  old  shawl  did  duty  both  for 
covering  and  head-gear.  Her  feet  were 
bare,  her  face  was  thin  and  dirty,  but 
she  was  smiling  in  the  purest  delight. 
She  did  not  en^-r  the  lovely  lady  in  the 
lovely  carriage,  she  only  admired  her  ; 
and  bending  over  the  mite  beside  her 
she  pointed  out  the  spectacle.  She  was 
not  a  pretty  child  :  but  her  wide,  blue 
eyes  and  her  freckles  were  illumined  by 
that  radiant  gaze.  How  easy  to  soothe 
one's  uneasy  sympathies  with  a  careless 


gift  and  a  careless  kind  word  ;  not  so 
easy  to  do  anything  that  will  count  for 
the  child  herself,  or  for  the  real  solving 
of  the  baffling  and  disheartening  ju'ob- 
lem  that  her  jDresence  suggests. 

I  know  the  young  people.  They  and 
the  child  live  in  the  same  great  city,  a 
fact  that  led  me  insensibly  into  a  num- 
ber of  idle  musings  of  no  especial  value 
to  the  social  student,  since  they  were  of 
a  sort  common  to  most  thinking  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  great  cities  represent  our  failiu'es 
and  our  achievements.  For  once  I  had 
a  view  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  work- 
ing of  civilization.  The  young  peojDle 
in  the  carriage  were  boi-n  to  whatever  of 
happiness  love  and  money  could  procure 
for  them.  Ai'chie,  the  young  man,  is  a 
good  fellow  in  every  detail  of  the  phrase. 
He  has  abundant  sense,  a  sweet  temper, 
an  honest,  imj^liable  Anglo-Saxon  will, 
and  a  simple  conception  of  his  duties  in 
life.  He  is  not  likely  to  be  tangled  up 
in  a  mesh  of  enthusiasms  ;  and  he  will 
never  expect  to  reform  the  whole  stnict- 
ure  of  society  off-hand  ;  he  "vs411  be  con- 
tent to  do  his  best  to  help  those  nearest 
to  him,  and  to  put  his  shoulder  to  his 
own  wheels.  There  vrd\  be  enough  for 
him  to  do,  for  his  father  has  a  great 
anny  of  working  -  men.  To  meet  the 
young  fellow  at  a  dinner  -  party  you 
would  see  nothing  but  a  rather  unusual 
modesty  to  distinguish  him  from  a  him- 
dred  other  young  fellows  with  an  Eng- 
lish accent  and  an  admirable  tailor.  He 
shambles  into  the  room  quite  as  they  do, 
and  fills  the  interstices  of  conversation 
■vsnth  a  faint  smile  and  inarticulate  ejacu- 
lations in  the  most  apj^roved  manner. 
He  has  not  a  great  deal  to  say.  He  nei- 
ther tells  stories  nor  makes  epigrams. 
But  you  might  notice  that  he  takes  very 
little  ^^'ine  with  his  dinner,  and  that  af- 
ter dinner  he  has  gone  to  the  side  of  an 
elderly  woman  who  was  his  mother's 
friend,  or  to  the  shy  girl  to  whom  this 
is  a  first  dinner-party,  or  to  the  hostess's 
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kinawomaii  from  the  country,  who  is 
tormented  by  secret  qualms  about  her 
best  black  silk  gown,  fondly  deemed  for 
years  to  be  a  garment  fit  for  any  state. 
You  might  be  amused  at  his  serious  and 
reticent  attention  to  them  all,  but  you 
would  notice  that  it  somehow  puts  them 
all  at  their  ease.  Did  you  watch  him 
further,  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  finan- 
cial and  political  conversation  among 
the  elder  men,  you  would  hear  them  ad- 
dress him  occasionally,  and  his  modest 
answers  might  explain  to  you  the  light 
in  his  father's  eye  whenever  it  falls  on 
him. 

Neither  Archie  nor  his  wife  are  likely 
to  figure  gloriously  in  the  fashion  col- 
umns of  the  newspapers.  They  are  very 
fond  of  their  home  and  their  baby.  They 
are  not  at  all  fond  of  society.  Being 
conscientious  youngsters,  they  will  at- 
tend a  certain  number  of  grand  func- 
tions and  repay  them  in  kind  ;  neverthe- 
less they  have  a  far  better  time  with  a 
few  old  friends  and  the  baby  brought 
in  after  dinner.  Archie  has  not  much 
to  say  about  the  baby ;  he  beams  and 
blushes  in  silence  while  Mrs.  Archie, 
half -humorously,  half -shyly,  and  alto- 
gether charmingly,  exhibits  the  idol. 

"  If  there  were  many  such  rich 
people,"  a  shrewd  and  candid  labor 
agitator  said,  referring  to  a  man  of 
Archie's  stamp,  "  we  shouldn't  be 
needed ! " 

A  man  like  Archie  is  another  citizen 
of  the  same  town  ;  but  he  is  of  a  more 
inquisitive  moral  turn.  Whether  his 
eager  sympathy  will  work  as  much 
advantage  to  its  objects  as  Archie's 
unhasting,  unresting  sense  of  duty,  I 
should  not  like  to  decide  ;  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  both  temperaments  are  needed 
in  the  world.  Young  Sidney  is  hardly 
so  rich  as  Archie  will  be,  though  he 
has  a  pretty  reason  for  dreading  the 
income-tax.  He  is  of  a  more  plastic, 
receptive,  fervid  nature.  Most  of  his 
acquaintances  do  not  suspect  his  deep 
interest  in  social  reforms,  or,  to  be 
accurate,  social  experiments  —  since 
which  of  us  dare  label  rashly  the  feel- 
ers which  legislators  and  philanthro- 
pists, and  economical  inventors  are 
adventuring  in  every  direction  ?  A 
brilliant  Frenchwoman  who  met  him 
described  to  me  her  sui'prise  at  dis- 
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covering  that  the  charming  young  man 
of  fashion,  whose  wit  she  had  admired 
in  half  a  dozen  drawing-rooms,  used 
to  spend  his  Sundays  regularly  at 
Htdl  House,  studying  the  needs  and 
habits  of  the  poor.  "  He  spoke  of  his 
'friends'  there  so  simply,"  said  she, 
"and  with  such  interest,  such  affection. 
It  was  really  almost  apostolic  ! " 

But  if  an  enthusiast,  Sidney  keeps 
his  eyes  about  him  and  his  head  cool. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said  once,  "  The 
longer  a  fellow  works  among  the  poor- 
est poor,  the  weaker  his  faith  gets  in 
any  short  cut  to  the  millennium  by 
legislation  or  anything  else.  They 
will  have  to  be  saved  just  exactly  as 
the  rest  of  us  are,  one  at  a  time  ! " 

Sidney  was  often  at  the  Fair,  and 
generally  with  a  new  face  at  his  elbow. 
A  thin,  sharp  -  featured,  un  -  American 
face  it  was  most  times,  gazing  at  every- 
thing with  the  soul  in  its  flashing  eyes. 
The  chances  are  that  it  belonged  to 
one  of  the  races  that  take  to  revolution 
and  carnage  as  naturally  as  a  tiger  takes 
to  a  meat  diet.  One  young  fellow  with 
him  looked  to  be  of  his  own  age.  He 
w^ould  have  been  a  handsome  boy  could 
he  have  done  something  (I  am  not  quite 
sure  what)  to  the  outline  of  his  nose. 
He  had  superb  dark  eyes  and  a  vivid, 
un-American  smile.  In  talking  he 
made  swift  gestures,  his  face  kindling 
and  changing.  One  could  see  that  he 
had  abandoned  himself  utterly  to  the 
moment.  He  was  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building  when  I  saw  him,  bending  over 
the  wonderful  bronzes  of  the  Russian 
exhibit,  and  as  he  spoke  he  would  w^ave 
his  long  brown  hand  (which  held  a  red 
silk  handkerchief  a  little  ragged  at  the 
edges),  clenching  the  lean  fingers  and 
striking  out  with  the  fist.  There  was 
a  hint  of  savagery  in  that  clenched 
hand  with  the  red  silk  dripping  out  of 
it.  He  did  not  look  prosperous,  poor 
fellow,  nor  even  what  the  doctors  call 
well  nourished.  I  fear  he  worked  too 
hard  and  lived  too  intensely,  and  did 
not  eat  enough  meat.  He  was  shabby, 
but  it  was  a  jaunty  and  picturesque 
shabbiness,  worn  with  a  wild  sort  of 
grace  impossible  to  an  Anglo-Saxon. 
He  was  clean,  too — which  was  rather 
surprising,  as  men  of  his  type  generally 
love  soap  as  little  as  the  police.     But 
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I  read  in  the  tidy,  threadbare  coat,  and 
the  shining  face,  his  affection  to  Sidney. 
Sidney  is  saving  one  at  a  time,  and  the 
handsome  young  anarchist  is  being 
saved.  I  pictui'e  to  myself  the  squalid 
Old -World  poverty  out  of  which  he 
sprang  ;  I  seem  to  listen  to  the  faiiy 
tales  of  a  new  world  where  thei'e  are 
fabulous  wages  and  no  prying  officials, 
and  fortunes  are  accumulated  in  the 
twinklinor  of  an  eve  ;  I  can  see  the  ar- 
dent  young  fellow  fired  by  the  coai-se 
inventions  of  the  steerage  and  immi- 
gration agents  ;  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  impossible  paradise  of  the  poor  that 
he  expects,  for  which  he  starves  and 
freezes  himself — and  it  is  easy,  alas  I 
to  imagine  his  ciTiel  disappointment 
when  he  reaches  us.  He  has  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  the  first  ferocious  dreamer 
that  he  has  met,  who  can  rave  against 
the  social  order  in  his  o\nti  tongue. 
To-day,  probably  (unless  vSidney  has 
interfered  to  hold  his  hand),  he  is  pinch- 
ing himself  for  the  benefit  of  crazy 
secret  plotters.  He  wouldn't  in  the 
least  mind  killing  a  himdred  innocent 
women  and  children  to  advance  the 
good  cause  of  universal  upheaval  ;  yet 
he  may  be  the  veiy  man  that  Sidney 
was  describing  the  other  day,  and  after 
his  ten  hours  of  hard  work  may  have 
sat  up  all  night  with  a  sick  chihl  and 
waited  on  a  bed-ridden  old  woman.  In 
bis  strength  and  his  weakness,  his  pa- 
thetic virtues,  and  the  strain  of  biiital 
barbarism  that  runs  through  his  nature, 
he  is  the  fit  representative  of  a  class  in 
eveiy  great  city.  AVell  for  us  if  there 
were  more  Sidneys  to  guide  him,  for 
it  is  a  class  easier  to  guide  than  to  re- 
strain. 

I  wonder  what  my  young  anarchist 
would  think  of  a  third  rich  voun^c  mail 
of  my  knowledge  (not  my  acquaintance) 
whom  I  saw  this  same  day  at  the  Fair. 
Blank  van  Blank  lives  in  a  great  city 
on  the  seaboard,  and  he  belongs  to  the 
class  at  which  the  social  critics  roar 
without  ceasing.  He  is  the  possessor 
of  a  large  share  of  that  mysterious  and 
fiercely  berated  kind  of  wealth  termed 
"  the  unearned  increment."  His  father 
left  him  a  fortune,  and  the  fortune  has 
swollen  without  further  aid  from  him 
than  keeping  his  money  safe  —  which, 
nevertheless,   is   no   mean  proof   of   a 


good  business  mind.  Blank  van  Blank's 
apparent  object  in  life  is  to  amuse  him- 
self. At  one  time  his  name  and  his 
wife's  were  in  all  the  columns  devoted 
to  the  parade  of  wealth.  ^Ii's.  Yan 
Blank's  toilets  are  still  described  with 
reverential  incorrectness  ;  but  it  is  Mr. 
Van  Blank's  yacht,  and  ^li*.  Van  Blank's 
horses,  that  receive  the  greater  atten- 
tion. Mrs.  Van  Blank  hates  the  sea,  so 
she  is  never  on  his  yacht  ;  she  is  bored 
by  the  countiy,  so  she  lends  her  gi-aceful 
presence  (being  thin  and  not  stiikingly 
pretty,  Mrs.  Van  Blank  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  "  graceful ; ''  were  she  stout 
she  would  be  "  stately ")  for  a  very 
brief  period  to  the  estate  in  the  interior 
which  he  poetically  terais  his  "fai*m;" 
then  she  betakes  herself  to  gayer  scenes. 
She  is  much  admired,  is  Mi-s.  Van 
Blank ;  she  is  witty  after  a  fashion, 
generous  with  her  money  and  her  kind 
speeches,  capable  of  extravagant  though 
fleeting  attachments  to  things  as  well 
as  to  people  ;  in  fine,  possessed  of  all 
the  hysterical  virtues  and  many  of  the 
faults.  Her  children  adore  her.  She 
never  refuses  them  anything,  from  a 
new  toy  to  a  chance  to  catch  cold  by 
throwing  off  irritating  -vsTaps  when  they 
are  too  warm.  Their  amit,  Van  Blank's 
unmarried  sister,  has  nursed  them  all 
through  diphthei*ia  or  small  -  pox,  or 
Some  such  unpleasant  and  contagious 
disease,  and  loves  them  devotedly ; 
but  she  makes  them  obey  her  and  be 
cjuiet  in  company,  and  they  are  not 
fascinated  by  her.  Mamma,  with  her 
exquisite  and  bewildering  toilets,  her 
indulgence,  and  her  frequent  absences, 
is  adorable. 

Perhaps  she  is  not  so  adorable  to 
Van  Blank.  AMien  I  saw  him  at  the 
Fair  he  was  seated  at  a  table  in  Old 
Vienna.  For  a  wonder,  he  was  quite 
alone.  It  may  have  been  my  fanc^*  that, 
as  he  sat  before  the  sloppy  boards,  idly 
knocking  his  cigar-ash  against  the  thick 
rim  of  his  beer  -  glass,  he  looked  pro- 
foundly melancholy.  He  is  not  a  hand- 
some feUow  like  Archie,  nor  interesting 
and  attractive  like  Sidney  ;  he  is  short, 
rather  stout  in  figure  ;  and  his  dark,  un- 
smiling face  weai's  a  suspicious  scowL 
So  many  times  has  poor  Van  Blank  been 
deceived  that  he  has  put  out  his  sus- 
picions as  a  porcupine  its  quills.     Yet 
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he  is,  at  bottom,  a  simple-minded,  easily 
influenced  fellow,  and  the  most  loyal 
friend  and  follower  in  the  world.  A 
man  who  is  so  thorough  a  sportsman  as 
Van  Blank  must  needs  have  some  fine 
qualities ;  and  the  people  who  know  him 
best  like  him  most.  He  drinks  more 
than  is  good  for  him,  and,  what  is  even 
more  deadly,  he  eats  what  he  should 
not,  and  veiy  much,  too  much  of  it ;  and 
at  thirty  he  is  old  and  tired.  Had  he 
been  born  on  a  farm,  or  with  the  need 
to  become  a  sailor,  or  soldier,  or  me- 
chanic, or  indeed  any  kind  of  worker 
who  must  use  his  muscles  as  well  as  his 
brains,  Van  Blank  might  have  been  a 
very  worthy  man ;  it  was  his  misfort- 
une that  the  city  captured  his  youth  ! 

Reflecting  on  the  protean  influence  of 
the  city,  how  it  debases  one  soul  and  ex- 
alts another,  I  encountered  my  pluto- 
crat. I  really  do  not  know  that  he  is  a 
plutocrat,  I  know  nothing  about  him  ex- 
cept that  I  met  him  a  number  of  times  in 
the  New  York  Building,  and  once  I  heard 
him  give  some  orders  to  a  Columbian 
guard.  He  had  the  tone  of  command. 
I  feign  him,  to  myself,  to  belong  to  the 
type  of  business  man  in  a  great  city, 
that  prods  the  innermost  recesses  of  Mr. 
Howells's  soul.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
built  a  vast  fortune  up  from  nothing,  by 
sheer  force  of  intellect  and  industry  and 
pluck ;  and  he  intends  to  run  his  busi- 
ness with  his  own  brains  and  to  keep  the 
profits. 

He  is  a  beetle-browed,  chin -beard- 
ed, smooth-lipped  man,  Avhose  iron-gray 
hair  has  worn  away  at  the  temples,  re- 
vealing a  magnificent  dome.  He  has  a 
pleasant  eye,  and  there  are  lines  of  hu- 
mor about  his  firm  mouth.  I  have  fixed 
his  residence  in  New  York  City.  I  think 
hf  is  a  patron  of  art,  and  has  daughters 
who  admire  Monet.  He  himself  hankers 
after  the  English  school,  and  likes  sto- 
ries in  his  pictures  ;  and  I  fancy  that  the 
elegant  young  woman  who  was  laughing 
and  shaking  her  little  finger  imperious- 
ly at  him,  while  he  stood  wistfully  gaz- 
ing at  Hovenden's  country  lad  leav- 
ing home,  was  restraining  his  desire  to 
buy  that  picture.  Twice,  after  that,  I 
saw  him  standing,  his  hands  clasped  be- 
hind his  back,  studying  the  same  home- 
ly scene  and  the  mother's  face. 

He  encourages  literature  and  religion, 


not  that  he  is  interested  in  either  per- 
sonally, but  he  thinks  them  useful 
agents  in  moving  the  world,  and  wishes 
them  well.  He  reads  the  newspapers 
diligently  and  a  few  articles  in  the  maga- 
zines. When  he  was  a  boy  in  a  country 
town  he  read  Abbott's  "  Napoleon  "  and 
Macaulay's  "History  of  England."  So 
persistent  are  the  impressions  of  youth 
that  he,  a  singularly  shrewd  and  hard- 
headed  critic  of  human  nature,  believes 
the  First  Napoleon  one  of  the  noblest 
as  well  as  greatest  of  men  ;  and  uncon- 
sciously wliittles  his  views  of  English 
politics  into  the  Macaulay  Whig  pattern 
of  a  former  day. 

But  his  personal  American  politics  are 
more  elastic  ;  they  have  well-considered 
practical  reasons  for  existence  ;  and  they 
side  with  the  party  that  in  his  opinion 
will  make  the  countiy  most  prosperous. 
Five  years  ago  he  was  a  moderate  pro- 
tectionist, to-day  he  is  a  very  moderate 
free  -  trader.  He  is  not  above  other 
means  than  those  of  moral  suasion  to 
advance  his  views  ;  yet  it  would  be  one 
of  those  grave  mistakes  that  theorists  in 
ethics  are  always  making  with  regard  to 
men  of  the  world,  forced  continually  to 
weigh  the  greater  against  the  lesser  evil, 
and  travelling  tortuous  paths  on  the 
border  line  of  right  and  wrong,  to  infer 
that  he  has  no  robust  principles  of  his 
own.  The  standard  of  honor  and  hon- 
esty of  American  men  of  business  is  far 
higher  than  the  critic  not  acquainted 
with  business  men  and  business  meth- 
ods can  easily  imagine.  My  imaginary 
business  man  is  a  crafty  and  relent- 
less competitor ;  but  he  keeps  his  word 
faithfully,  and  does  not  enter  into  agree- 
ments which  his  subordinates  will  be  ex- 
pected to  break. 

Because  he  resembles  a  man  who  is 
the  most  determined  enemy  of  organ- 
ized labor — I  beheve  that  is  the  phrase 
that  the  organizers  prefer — I  figure  him 
as  regarding  his  men  simply  as  units, 
not  as  men.  He  will  get  the  most  work 
for  the  cheapest  wages  that  the  unions 
will  allow.  It  is  an  unremitting,  al- 
though not  always  open,  warfare  that 
goes  on  between  the  two  powers  ;  and 
I  fear  to  both  the  men  are  but  pawns 
in  the  game.  But  he  is  a  splendid 
fighter  if  he  is  like  the  man  whom  he 
resembles  ;  and  I  can  see  him  throw- 
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ing  a  "  personal  "  letter  to  bis  secretaiT 
with  a  grim  smile. 

"That,"  says  he,  "  isn't  from  a  friend, 
you  needn't  bother  to  hand  me  those 
things  ;  read  them  and  send  them  to  the 
jDohce  if  you  think  they  need  attention. 
How  many  s's  are  there  in  assassina- 
tion, bv  the  way  ?  " 

Yet  it  would  be  another  mistake  to 
suppose  that  our  business  prince  is 
without  kindly  feehngs,  even  without 
his  tinge  of  romantic  sentiment.  The 
American  business  man  generally  has  a 
bridle-path  of  sentiment  ninning  under 
the  shade,  through  his  nature.  One  of 
the  keenest,  aiDjDarently  driest,  business 
men  that  I  ever  knew  risked  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  save  a  friend, 
nor  would  he  listen  to  a  word  of  re- 
proach of  the  man  when  he  lost  it  all. 
Another  stayed  last  summer  in  town 
through  weather  that  was  like  a  death- 
warrant  to  him,  simply  to  help  some  of 
his  friends  tlireatened  by  the  panic. 

So,  when  I  see  my  imaginary  business 
potentate's  features  light  up  as  he  ad- 
vances to  greet  an  elderly  woman,  plain 
both  in  face  and  garb,  and  I  hear  his 
genial  greeting,  "  AVell,  and  how  are  all 
the  good  people  in  the  good  old  iowni  ?  " 
I  suspect  that  he  was  born  in  a  village 
and  keeps  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart 
for  his  old  home.  Many  a  kind  deed 
has  he  done,  too,  for  the  young  men 
who  have  tempted  fate  in  a  great  city, 
because  they  were  born  in  that  same 
"  good  old  town." 

But  the  city  has  kept  liim  and  will 
keep  him  to  the  end  of  his  days,  let 
him  fancy  as  he  will  that  he  means  to 
buy  the  old  farai  and  build  an  old  co- 
lonial modera  mansion  and  pass  the 
evening  of  his  days  among  the  hills  and 
the  fields  that  his  boyhood  loved. 

Different  and  less  tender  than  the 
countryman's  love  for  his  unencum- 
bered fields,  but  no  less  tenacious,  is  the 
citizen's  drawing  to  his  familiar  streets. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  soon 
the  whirlpool  fascination  of  a  vast  town 
acts  on  its  recent  population.  I  hardly 
recognized  the  gentleman  who  used  to 
be  the  "  nicest  young  man  "  in  a  certain 
Iowa  rillage,  when  he  dawned  upon 
my  admimtion  in  the  Polish  section  of 
the  Ai-t  Building,  in  fine  clothes  made 
especially  for  him,  praising  the  ghast- 


liest '*  impressions  "  of  the  room  to  two 
charming  girls. 

^lio  could  imagine  that  only  a  brief 
ten  years  before,  as  chief  clerk  of  the 
chief  village  store,  he  had  won  the  hearts 
of  the  matrons  by  his  politeness  and 
the  hearts  of  the  maids  by  his  gayety. 
Then,  he  waited  on  customei-s  in  his 
shirt -sleeves,  and  his  Sundav  suit  was 
ordered  from  Chicago,  and  he  was  sav- 
ing half  the  year  to  get  the  ten  or  fif- 
teen dollars  that  he  paid  for  it !  His 
wedding-gift  to  each  bride  in  the  village 
was  two  neatly  fringed  towels  of  the 
best  huckaback  in  the  store.  Thus  his 
popularity  was  never  endangered  by 
envy  or  any  bad  feelings  among  the 
recipients.  And  in  every  list  of  bridal 
generosity,  among  the  "solid  silver" 
butter  -  knives,  the  spoons  and  forks 
that  modestly  shrank  from  naming  their 
metal  (because,  perhaps,  it  was  mixed), 
the  "  tidies "  from  Cousin  Tilly  and 
Aunt  Martha,  a  "  hat,  a  hen,  and  ten 
chickens  from  Uncle  Bartholomew," 
"  honey  in  a  glass  dish  from  the  bride's 
mother,"  and  the  other  friendly  and 
useful  ofterings.  always  appeared  ''two 
towels  from  Mr.  Dick  Vernon." 

Mr.  Dick  Vernon  left  his  "s^llage  ten 
years  ago,  to  "  travel  "  for  a  drs'-goods 
house  in  a  larger  town  ;  from  this  em- 
plo^^nent  he  finally  went  to  New  York. 
He  is  floor-walker  in  an  immense  dry- 
goods  shop  ;  and  it  is  wafted  to  his 
proud  kindred  at  home  that  his  suc- 
cess with  the  countn-  trade  is  astonish- 
ing. They  say  that  the  transform  at  ion 
in  him  is  only  external,  and  that  he  is 
the  same  kind  and  gay  fellow.  But  he 
has  become  infatuated  with  the  town. 
He  tells  every  old  friend  that  he  should 
come  to  New  York,  it  is  the  only  place 
in  the  world  for  a  business  man  or  any- 
body else.  "You're  simply  not  in  it, 
anywhere  else,"  declares  he. 

And  in  this  assertion  I  recognize  the 
true  Gotham  ring.  The  inhabitants  of 
other  large  towns  have  their  artless 
pride,  notably  the  dwellers  in  Boston  ; 
but  they  have  not  so  far  lost  themselves 
in  the  contemplation  of  their  own 
beauties  that  they  expect  the  cold  world 
to  understand  how  superior  they  real- 
ly are.  The  New  Yorker,  however,  is 
both  grieved  and  sui'prised  does  anyone 
venture  to  question  whether  life  may 
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They  have  a  far  better  time  with  a  few  old  friends  and  the   baby  brought  in  after  dinner. — Page  329. 
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As  he  spoke  he  would  wave   his   long  brown  hand. — Page   329. 


not  be  worth  living  outside  of  New 
York. 

It  is  not  only  the  2:)eople  with  money 
tliat  are  attaelie'l  to  the  cities  ;  wliat 
(•harital)le  wcn-ker  has  not  experienced 
the  difficulties  involved  in  tempting  the 
poor  into  the  country  V 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  it's  so  lonesome  here, 
and  there's  so  many  cows  to  chase  you  I  " 
Availed  one  wretched  woman  who  had 
been  taken  out  of  a  scpialid  tenement 
and  placed  in  a  clean,  comfortable  room, 
with  a  prospect  of  n'ood  wages,  in  a  little 
village.  She  sickened  for  her  crowded 
street,  and  the  hand-organs  and  mon- 
keys, and  tlie  motley  procession  suruinii* 
past  her  window  ;  sickened  as  miserably 
as  the  Swiss  for  his  mountains.  There 
was  an  Agreeable  Man,  a  working-man, 
3:34 


who  passed  so  much  of  his  time  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  Building  that  I  came  to 
know  his  face.  He  used  to  hold  argu- 
ments with  a  man  in  clericjil  dress  on  the 
subject  of  the  unions,  and  he  spoke  with 
so  much  moderation,  such  a  broad  char- 
ity, and  withal  so  shrewd  a  humor,  that, 
far  as  I  am  from  his  household  of  faith, 
I  could  not  synipathize  with  his  oppo- 
nent's discomfiture.  Rather,  I  thought, 
'•  Were  all  labt)r  organizers  like  you 
employers  would  do  well  to  treat  with 
the  unicnis  I  "  This  Agreeable  ^lan  once 
spoke  about  the  attachment  of  tlie  j^oor 
to  the  great  cities.  "  I  have  felt  it  my- 
self," said  he  ;  "  I  moved  into  the  coun- 
try and  come  in  on  a  train  every  day; 
but  it  Avas  for  the  children's  sake,  just 
tliat.     There   isn't   a   daV,  especially  in 
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the  evening,  that  I  don't  miss  the  streets. 
That's  what  I   tell  niv   wife.      I  don't 
want  the  children  to  grow  up  with  that 
passion  for  the  city  in  their  blood.    I'm 
raising  some  vegetables  at  great  expense, 
so  as  to  get  them  in  the  way  of  loving 
things  that  grow.     But  I'm  too  old  a 
dog  to  learn  new  tricks  myself.    You  see 
there  is  excitement  all  the  time  in  the 
street,  and  something  to  see  and  to  hear. 
Besides,  if  a  fellow  is  not  big  himself,  he 
likes  to  belong  to  something  big.    See  ?  " 
Watching  this  Agreeable  Man  recalled 
to  my  mind  a  working- woman  of  much 
his  own  opinion,  who  had  been  born  in 
a  great  city,  had  struggled  up  from  child- 
hood in  a  tenement-house,  somehow  at 
odd  hours  had  educated   herself,   and 
was,  when  I  met  her, 
earning  an  income  that 
many   a    gentlewoman 
would  envy.    The  good 
that   this   one    calm, 
strong,  cheerful  spirit 
has   done    among    the 
w  o  r  k  i  n  g-p  e  o  p  1  e ,  it 
would  be  hard  to  de- 
scribe.     She,    also,   is 
heart  and  soul  devoted 
to    the    labor    unions. 
Many  times   I  looked 
for   her   erect,    strong- 
figure    a  m  o  n  g    the 
crowds,  and  nevei  did 
I  hear  a  musical,  mel- 
low laugh  that  I    did 
not  turn  my  head,  half 
expecting  to  meet  the 
shining  of  her  brown 
eyes  and  the  flash  of 
her  white  teeth.   There 
was    a    family   resem- 
blance between  her  and 
the  Agreeable  Man,  a 
spiritual  kinship,  both 
of  them  having  in  their 
personalities    s  o  m  e  - 
thing  serene  and  bright 
and  strong.     The  rest- 
fulness  of  power  soft- 
ened  their    every  mo- 
tion ;    and    a    sunny 
temperament  informed 
the   very    quality    of 
their  voices.     Yet  they 
had  been  born,  and  had 
lived    all    their    days, 


in  the  breathless,  un peaceful  city.  I 
thought  of  the  words  of  a  man  who 
had  gone  from  a  AVestern  country  town 
to  an  Eastern  city.  He  was  a  large  em- 
ployer of  labor. 

"One  thing  I  don't  like  about  the 
East,"  said  he,  "  is  the  expression  on  the 
faces  of  the  working-peoj^le  ;  they  look 
hard  and  fierce.  They  seem  to  grudge 
giving  you  a  decent  greeting.  You  have 
an  unpleasant  feeling  that  they  are  your 
secret  foes.  I  miss  that  open,  kindly, 
manly  look  there  was  on  our  Western 
working-men's  faces.  There  is  an  en- 
tirely different  feeling  here  between  the 
employers  and  the  working-people  from 
what  there  is  there  ;  and  the  difference 
is  all  for  the  worse  !  " 


It  was   his   misfortune  that  the   city  captured   his  youth. — Page   331 


DRAWS    BY    A.    E.    STERNER. 

Wistfully  gazing  at  Hovenden's  country  lad   leaving  home. — Page   331. 
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These  two  workint> -peojjle  had  not  a  The  extra-skilful  workman  can  make  his 
trace  of  such  expression,  yet  I  fancied  own  terms,  that's  very  true ;  but  how 
that  I  could  perceive  where  the  ferment    about  the  other  fellow^s  who  work  just  as 


Won  the  hearts  of  the  maids  by  his  gayety. — Page  332. 


of  the  city  had  affected  them  ;  it  was  in 
their  views  of  social  remedies.  In  the 
provinces  they  might  both  have  risen  to 
be  employers  themselves  (and  very  good 
employers  they  would  have  been  !) ;  in 
the  city  the  spectacle  of  the  immeas- 
ureable  misery  about  them  moved 
them  to  an  almost  savage  compassion 
for  their  own  class,  which  made  it  seem 
like  disloyalty  for  them  to  go  over  to 
the  other. 

"  Oh,  I  know  very  well  I  could  have 
done  better  for  myself  to  leave  the 
union,"  said  the  Agreeable  Man  ;  "but 
do  you  think  I'll  go  back  on  the  boys  ? 


hard  but  don't  know  how  so  well?  how" 
are  we  going  to  help  them  unless  we 
stick  together  ? "  To  appreciate  how 
much  pathetic  unselfishness,  how  much 
courage,  and  how  much  clearness  of 
vision  along  one  narrow  road  there  is  in 
the  unions,  one  need  only  to  hear  such 
working-men  as  the  Agreeable  Man  and 
my  friend,  who  was  a  working-girl,  ex- 
plain their  side  of  the  question. 

But  they  are  not  extremists.  They 
do  not  belong  to  the  new  order  of 
working-men's  friends  who  have  no  local 
patriotism,  who  would  have  a  man  pre- 
fer his  class  to  his  countrv.     Tliev  are 
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not  socialists,  their  place  is  among  the 
large  majority  of  working-people  who 
are  merely  keeping  the  Socialist  agita- 
tors on  trial  for  a  while,  to  lind  out 
Avhat  they  can  do  besides  promising  the 
earth.  They  are  not  convinced,  they 
are  simply  allured  by  the  specious  offers 
which  the  theorists  make.  These  hard- 
working, hard-reading  men  are  weigh- 
ing them  in  the  balance,  and  presently 
the  bidders  for  their  favor  will  be  asked 
to  deliver  the  goods. 

That  may  be  an  ugh^  day  of  liquida- 
tion for  some  well-meaning  reformers, 


a  day  fraught  with  peril  of  more  kinds 
than  one  for  us  all ;  but,  as  I  listened 
to  my  working-man,  my  confidence  in 
the  tremendous,  if  sluggish,  common- 
sense  of  the  American  working-people 
grew^  strong  and  sanguine.  If  such 
men  as  he  shall  rule  the  unions,  organ- 
ized labor  will  conciliate  rather  than 
overawe  capital ;  if  the  wilder  element 
obtains  control,  such  men  as  he  will 
crush  the  labor  organizations  like  an 
egg-shell. 

And  I  went  out  on  the  swarming  av- 
enue, glad  that  I  am  an  American. 
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^i'  Mrs.  Fields 


IN  John  Milton's 
"Speech  to  the 
Parliament  of 
England  "  upon  the 
"Liberty  of  Unli- 
censed Printing,"  he 
says  :  "  Books  are 
not  absolutely  dead 
things,  but  do  con- 
tain a  potencie  of 
life  in  them  to  be  as 
active  as  that  soule 
was  whose  progeny 
they  are  ;  nay,  they 
do  preserve  as  in  a 
viol!  the  purest  effi- 
cacie  and  extraction 
of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them. 
.  .  .  AVho  kills  a  man  kills  a  reason- 
able creature,  God's  image  ;  but  hee 
who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason 
it  selfe :  .  .  .  slays  an  immortality 
rather  than  a  life."' 

The  '' Arcopagitica,"  with  its  inequal- 
ities of  diction  and  its  immortalities  of 
thought  and  expression,  has  been  made 
to  live  again  for  modern  readers  by 
means  of  the  introduction  written  for 
it  by  Lowell  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Grolier  Clul)  of  New  York. 
It  stands  upon  the  shelf,  a  very  pretty 
and  a  veiy  precious  small  volume  with 

•  See  ScRiBNER's  Magazine  for  March,  18S8,  and  April, 
1889. 


Norton,  Milton's  Early  Honne. 

Lowell's  inscription  and  alterations  of 
his  own  text.  As  an  example  of  Low- 
ell's English  style,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  has,  witliin  the  small  com- 
pass of  an  introduction,  served  to  keep 
the  "  well  of  English  undetiled,"  it  is  of 
inestimable  and  incomparable  value  to 
the  modern  wcn-ld  of  letters.  His  criti- 
cism of  ]\Iilton's  character,  as  expressed 
in  liis  style,  is  a  distinct  contril)ution  to 
the  histors'  of  the  man  :  he  has  strength- 
ened the  arch  of  Milton's  fame,  and 
brought  us  closer  to  his  personality. 
AVe  feel  a  fresh  kinship  to  the  >vriter 
who,  in  times  not  wholly  unlike  our 
own,  felt  the  public  j^roblems  to  be  a 
weight  of  personal  responsibihty. 
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"  As  a  master  of  harmony 
and  of  easily  maintained 
elevation,  in  English  blank 
verse,"  writes  Lowell,  "  Mil- 
ton has  no  rival.  He  was  "' 
[versed,  he  first  wrote) 
"skilled  in  many  tongues 
and  many  literatures  ;  he 
had  weighed  the  value  of 
words,  whether  for  sound 
or  sense,  or  w^here  the  two 
may  be  of  mutual  help. 
He,  surely,  if  any,  was  what 
he  calls  '  a  mint-master  of 
language.'  He  must  have 
known,  if  any  ever  knew, 
that  even  in  the  sermo  pe- 
des tr  is  there  are  yet  great 
differences  in  gait,  that 
prose  is  governed  by  laws 
of  modulation  as  exact,  if 
not  so  exacting,  as  those 
of  verse,  and  that  it  may 
conjure  with  words  as  pre- 
vailingly. The  music  is 
secreted  in  it,  yet  often 
more  potent  in  suggestion 
than  that  of  any  verse 
which  is  not  of  utmost  mas- 
tery. We  hearken  after  it 
as  to  a  choir  in  the  side- 
chapel  of  some  cathedral, 
heard    faintly   and    fitfully 

across  the  long  desert  of  the  nave,  now    Milton  for  the  first  time.     Milton  lived 
pursuing  and  overtaking  the  cadences,     largely  "in  a  world  of  disesteem,"  and 


Bust  of  Milton,  about  1654. 

(From  a  photograph  of  the  only  mould  of  the  original  cast  from  life,  preserved 
in  Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge,  England.  By  kind  permission  of 
the  Master  and   Fellows  of  Trinity.) 


onh"  to  have  them  grow  doubtful  again 
and  elude  the  ear  before  it  has  ceased 
to  throb  with  them.  .  .  .  Milton  is 
not  so  truly  a  writer  of  great  prose  as  a 
great  man   w^riting  in  prose,  and  it  is 


had  grown  somewhat  hardy  perhaps  in 
the  cold  winds  which  brought  him  no 
fruit  of  approval  from  the  harvests  of 
the  world.  He  wrote  his  prose  with  a 
stinging    pen,    and    when    music    from 


really  Milton  w^e  seek  there  more  than  upper  airs  came  to  him  for  transmission 

anything  else."     Therefore  because  we  in  verse  he  took  no  counsel  from   the 

seek  Milton  we  value  the  early  editions  nether  sphere   as  to  form  or  doctrine, 

of  his  works  which  are   upon  the  shelf  His  first  appearance  in  letters   was  in 


of  old  books.  Dryden  is  said  to  have 
remarked,  w^hen  the  first  edition  of 
"Paradise  Lost"  met  his  eye:  "The 
man  cuts  us  all  out,  and  the  ancients 
too."     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  quaint 


the  second  folio  of  Shakespeare,  where 
three  anonymous  tributes  to  Shake- 
speare's genius  prefaced  the  jDlays.  Mil- 
ton and  Ben  Jonson  wrote  two  of  them. 
A  small  volume  came  somewhat  later, 


remark  of  Mr.  S.  Simmons,  the  printer,  in  1645,  containing  his  early  poems, 
to  his  "Courteous  Reader,"  upon  the  first  and  the  second  edition  of  this  book, 
page  on  this  first  edition,  had  in  view    printed  in  1673,  lies  before  me.     It  be- 


Dryden  and  other  celebrated  writers 
and  critics  of  that  century.  It  may 
well  have  "stumbled"  Dryden,  who 
never  freed  himself  from  the  shackles  of 
rhyme  to  read  the  stately  blank  verse  of 


longed  to  Thomas  Gray  when  a  school- 
boy, his  name  being  written  only  nine 
times  by  himself  upon  the  title-page. 

There  have  been  innumerable  editions 
of  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  printed  in  every 
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variety  of  luxury.  In  openinor  one  laro^e 
folio  of  some  magnificence  in  book-mak- 
ino^,  printed  in  Glasgow  in  tlie  year  1770, 
I  find  an  apolog}'  for  a  new  edition. 
Apparently  the  university  and  the  uni- 
versity press  had  set  their  hearts  upon 
doing  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  under 
the  editorship)  of  Dr.  Newton  they 
printed,  bound,  and  sold,  chiefly  among 
themselves,  the  larger  part  of  the  edi- 
tion. To  the  names  of  the  Glasgow 
men  are  added  those  of  a  number  of  the 


P  O  E  M  S,&c. 

0/(y//{6c^  UPON  (r^^^^ 

Several  Qccafions. 

Ux.J  0  n  N    M  ILT  0  N: 

BothENCLISH  and  LATlN,Scc. 
Compoied  at  (evcral  time?. 


With  a  fmall  Tractate  of 

E  DUG  A  T  I O  N 

7o  Mf.  HARTLIB. 

L  0  NV  0  N, 

Printed  for  Tho,Dritig  at  the  Blew  Anchor 

next  Mitre  Court  over  againfl:  fetter 

Lan^nxFlcet'Jireh.    1673. 


— ' — -x- 
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most  considerable  personages  of  Scot- 
land before  the  era  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  list  represents  fairly  well  the  great 
world  of  the  North  at  that  period,  and 
the  titles  and  well-known  names  add  a 
conspicuous  and  interesting  feature  to 
this  edition. 

There  is  still  another  old  book, 
marked  "  very  rare,"  a  relic  of  the  days 
of  Milton  ;  it  is  a  copy  of  his  "History 
of  Britain  to  the  Norman  Conquest." 
The  volume  is  labelled  '•  lirst  edition  ;" 
yet  loath  as  a  possessor  of 
jewels  must  be  to  tind  that 
a  diamond  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  stone  of  less 
pure  water,  I  lind  myself 
unable  to  believe  that  this 
old  book  is  a  first  edition 
at  all  :  The  date  of  its 
publication  is  1677.  Mil- 
ton died  in  1674,  and  this 
•History  of  Britain  "  was 
surely  published  in  his 
lifetime.  In  the  "  Biogra- 
phy "  we  are  told  that  it 
appeared  first  in  1670, 
seven  years  before  the 
date  of  the  book  in  my 
hand  ;  also  that  the  first 
edition  contained  a  por- 
trait by  Faithorne.  It  is 
imj^ossible  now  to  say  by 
whom  the  portrait  was 
made  in  this,  evidently, 
second  edition.  The  j^aint- 
er's  name  is  not  upon  the 
engraving,  which  is  pasted 
in  upon  a  fly-leaf.  Doubt- 
less some  enthusiastic 
owner  took  it  for  granted 
that  this  was  a  "fii*st  edi- 
tion." and  therefore  affixed 
a  printed  label  with  the 
announcement  on  the  out- 
side of  the  book  below  the 
title. 

A  very  interesting  edi- 
tion of  ^lilton's  Poetical 
Works  is  the  one  in  seven 
volumes,  owned  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  with  his  notes.  On 
the  whole,  for  the  reader 
and  lover  of  poetry  this  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  possible.  Leigh 
Hunt    remembers    what 
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Keats  and  others  have  said  bv  way 
of  criticism,  and  in  the  right  places 
theii'  words  are  jotted  on  the  mar- 
gins. There  is  one  more  literary  relic 
of  Milton,  an  old  folio  of  his  prose 
works,  printed  in  1697  ;  nothing  could 
be  more  quaint,  more  clumsy,  more 
interesting  I  Whether  his  speeches 
and  pamphlets  were  brought  together 
previously,  or  whether  this  is  a  first  edi- 
tion of  them  collectively,  I  cannot  say. 


Ludlow  Castle    the  scene  of  Milton's    '  Connus. " 


The  titles  and  prefaces  and  heading  are 
all  evidently  as  Milton  intended  them 
to  be,  and  we  are  invited  into  his  very 
presence  as  we  turn  these  old  pages. 
We  feel  with  Wordsworth  : 


We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  tlie 
tongue 

That  Shakspeare  spoke ;  the  faith  and  mor- 
als liold 

Which  Milton  held 

There  is,  however,  an  older  book 
standing  beneath  this  shelf  than  any 
which  has  ever  stood  upon  it  :  it  is  one 
that  tills  me  with  a  kind  of  awe  as  I  look 
at  it,  yet  which  impels  me  to  hold  it 
with  affection  and  to  read  its  j^ages  as 

I    read    no    other 
-,  ^,_  "  i^rophane  *'   vol- 

ume. This  book  is 
a  copy  of  North's 
••  Plutarch,  ■  print- 
ed in  1603 — a  l)ook 
which  Shakespeare 
knew  and  which  he 
might  have  held. 
The  strong  leather 
cover  has  1  >  e  e  n 
patched,  but  per- 
haps not  wholly  re- 
made. The  book- 
worms have  found 
their  way  through 
it,  but  the  pages 
remain  clear  as  the 
day  they  w  ere 
printed. 

The  name  of  a 
former  owner,  who 
lived  at  Bram field 
Hall,  Suft'olk,  is 
slowly  fading  off 
the  title-patrc.  but 
the  stately  title  it- 
self is  unchanged, 
and  the  name  of 
"James  Amiot,  Ab- 
bot of  Bellozaue, 
Bishop  of  Auxerre, 
one  of  the  King's 
privie  Councell  and 
great  Amner*  of 
France,"  who  trans- 
lated these  lives  of 
the  noble  Grecians 
and  Romans,  out 
of  Greek  into 
French,  appears  iu 
all  its  majesty,  leading  in  the  name 
of  the    great    English   translator  from 

•The  Amner  ( pre<nniably  Almoner)  was  the  hisrhest 
eccle:iiaptical  dijniitary  of  Frauce,  to  whom  wa;-  given  thie 
buperiutendeuce  of  hui^pitals. 


Dr.  Samuel   Johnson. 
(Engraved   by  Watson  fronn  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  painted  for  the   Duke  of  Sutherland   in  1770.) 


French  into  English  —  Sir  Thomas 
North,  Knight.  It  is  a  most  majestic 
old  book,  and  one  to  be  touched  with 
reverence.  It  shows  no  disdain  to  the 
lover  of  pleasure.  Amiot  says  to  his 
readers  :  "  The  reading  of  books  which 
bring  but  a  vain  and  unprofitable 
pleasure  to  the  reader,  is  justl}'  mis- 
liked  of  wise  and  grave  men.     Againe, 


the  reading  of  such  as  do  but  only 
bring  profit,  and  make  the  reader  in 
love  therewith,  and  do  not  ease  the 
paine  of  reading  by  some  pleasantnesse 
in  the  same  ;  do  seeme  somewhat  harsh 
to  divers  delicate  wits.  .  .  .  But 
such  books  as  yield  pleasure  and  profit 
.  .  .  have  all  that  a  man  can  de- 
sire.    .     .     ."     Both  the  great  Bishop 
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and   the    Eiijaflisli   Kniiilit    fell    in    love  We  find  concernincr  Ca'sar  that  "  he 

with  that  book,  and  spared  no  labor  to  was    often    subject    to    headach,    and 

bring  it  to  a  worthy  presentment ;  and  othei'while  to  the  falling  sicknesse  (the 

to  this  day  the  readers  of  North's  trans-  which  tooke   him   the  first   time   as    it 

latic^n  will  feel  themselves  rewarded.  is    reported     in    Corduba.     a    city    of 

But    we    must    confess  it  is  not  the  Spaine)." 

general    interest    of    the    book    alone  In  the  play  of  "  Julius  Caesar,"  Cas- 

which  attracts  us  to  this  volume  :  it  is  siua  says  of  him  : 
the    fact    that    Shakespeare   is    said   to 

have  fed  his  bmin  upon  this  stoiy  of  „^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ,^^^^,^  1^^  ^^,  .^^  ^p^.„ 

Juhus    Caesar    and    to  have  drawn    his  And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

play  therefrom.  How  he  did  shake. 
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Fac-simile  of  Letter  written   by  Dr.  Johnson. 


And  again  Casca  says 


He  fell  down  in  the  market  -  place,  and 
foamed  at  the  mouth  and  was  speechless. 

Brutus.  'Tis  very  like ;  he  hath  the  fall 
ing  sickness. 

We  know  well  that  this  malady  of 
Caesar  was  a  matter  of  history,  but  the 
likeness  of  expression  is,  at  the  least, 
remarkable. 

In  the  old  volume  we  find  the  story 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Nervii,  and  that  the 
Roman  Senate  decreed  a  sacrifice  and 
solemn  processions  for  fifteen  days, 
having  never  made  the  like  ordinance 
before  for  any  victor}^ ;  therefore,  when 
Mark  Antony,  in  the  play,  speaks  to 
the  people  over  the  dead  body  of  Cae- 
sar and  shows  them  his  mantle,  he  tells 


them  it  was  the  one  lie  wore  on  a  sum- 


That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 

Also  the  tale  is  told  of  the  feast  of  Lu- 
percalia,  where  Csesar  sat  in  a  chair  of 
gold  and  "  Antonius  was  one  of  them 
that  ranne  this  holy  course  ;  he  came 
to  Caesar  and  presented  him  a  diadeame 
wreathed  about  with  laurel. 
But  when  Caesar  refused  the  diadeame, 
then  all  the  people  together  made  an 
outcrie  of  joy." 

The  picturesque  does  not  fail.  We 
can  see  the  kindling  eye  of  a  great  poet 
passing  from  line  to  line  and  gathering 
up  the  story  which  was  to  be  made 
permanent  in  the  beauty  of  his  imagi- 
nation.    The  soothsayer  is  here  ;    the 
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"  spirits  running  up  and  down  in  tlie 
night,"  and  "solitaire  birds  to  be  seene 
at  noone  daies  sitting  in  the  great  mar- 
ket-place." 

Furtlier,  we  find  in  the  old  book  that 
Cfesar,  doing  sacrifice  unto  the  gods, 
found  that  one  of  the  beasts  which  was 
sacrificed  had  no  heart  ;  and  "  that  it 


Shakespeare  wrote  : 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ccpsar.     Wliat  say  the  augurers  ? 

Servant.     They    would   not   liave   you   to  stir 

fortli  to-day, 
Plucking  tlie  entrails    of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  lind  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

And   then  the  death  of  Cnesar,  with 


was  a  strange   thing  in  nature  how   a    every  detail,  and  the  ghost  that  came 


beast  could  live  without  a  heart." 


to  Brutus,  all  are  here. 


"  The  Lady's  Last  Stake,"   by  Hogarth. 
Said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Miss  Hester  Lyr\ch  (Mrs.  Thrale). 
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Fac-simile  of  a  Letter  from  Charles  Lamb. 


The  more  carefully  we  read  and  com- 
pare the  texts  the  more  surely  we  dis- 
cover that  from  these  pages  (possibly, 
wonder  of  wonders,  from  this  page) 
the  poet  we  name  William  Shakespeare 
drew  the  body  of  his  immortal  play  of 
"Julius  Csesar." 

We  close  the  great  covers  reverently 
and  put  the  silent  witness  back  under 
the  lighter  shelf. 


In  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  pleasant  book 
called  "  The  Library,"  he  speaks  of 
the  difficulty  in  these  decadent  days  of 
picking  up  literary  treasures,  a  thing 
so  frequently  done  by  those  who  knew, 
forty,  thirty,  and  even  twenty  years 
ago.  Nevertheless,  we  would  whisper, 
let  not  those  who  possess  the  knowl- 
edge, and  the  opportunity  of  following 
the  quest,  lose  all  hope.     Good  things 
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may  be  found  even  in  these  degenerate 
days  !  But  thirty  years  ago  what  might 
not  be  discovered  by  searching  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  and  sometimes  ahnost 
without  the  excitement  of  the  hunt ! 

For  instance,  upon  this  shelf  stands 
a  beautiful  copy  of  "  Rasselas  " — not  a 
first  edition,  but  one  of  the  fine  Ballan- 
tyne  reprints  of  1805 — illustrated  by 
Smirke,  with  engravings  by  Raimbach  ; 
quite  good  enough  to  make  the  eyes  of 
the  book-hunter  sparkle. 

Imagine  the  joy  of  the  enthusiastic 
buyer,  having  left  the  shop,  the  book 
paid  for  and  safely  tucked  under  his 
arm,  to  find,  as  he  turned  into  a  quiet 
street  to  take  a  look  at  his  new  pur- 
chase, to  find,  I  say,  hidden  between 
the  leaves,  a  letter  in  the  well-known 
handwriting  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself. 

It  was  almost  too  much  to  believe,  and 
the  question  immediately  arose  in  the 
young  publisher's  mind,  "  to  whom  does 
this  letter  belong?"  At  one  moment 
the  fortunate  possessor  would  shut  up 
the  book  and  start  for  home,  in  the 
next  he  rapidly  retraced  his  steps,  and 
at  last  did  not  pause  until  he  had  again 
reached  the  door  of  the  small  shop 
where  his  purchase  had  been  made.  By 
this  time  he  had  resolved  what  to  do  ; 
he  would  first  discover  if  the  seller  of 
the  book  knew  of  the  existence  of  this 
treasure,  and  then  they  could  decide 
together  upon  the  right  step  to  take. 
The  bookseller  was  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  the  letter,  and  confessed  at 
once  that  he  could  make  no  claim  upon 
it,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  its  existence 
until  that  moment.  However,  the  mat- 
ter was  soon  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  parties  ;  they  decided  upon  the 
price  such  a  letter  should  bring,  and 
one-half  of  the  value  was  paid  to  the 
bookseller,  who  had  unconsciously  al- 
lowed such  a  prize  to  slip  through  his 
fingers.  In  "  My  Friend's  Library  "  the 
letter  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time, 
but  a  fac-simile  is  given  on  pp.  344-45. 

It  is  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comp- 
ton,  who  was  a  Benedictine  monk  living 
in  Paris  when  Dr.  Johnson  first  went 
there,  in  1775.  The  monks  entertained 
him  in  the  most  friendly  way,  giving 
him  one  of  their  own  cells  for  his  head- 
quarters. James  Compton  questioned 
Dr.  Johnson  upon  the  Protestant  faith, 
Vol.  XVI.— 38 


and  asked  if  he  might  come  to  see  him 
in  Bolt  Court.  "  In  the  summer  of 
1782  he  paid  the  Doctor  a  visit  and  in- 
formed him  of  his  desire  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Church  of  England.  Johnson 
managed  the  matter  satisfactorily  for 
him,  and  he  was  received  into  Commu- 
nion. .  .  .  Through  Johnson's  kind- 
ness he  was  nominated  chaplain  at  the 
French  Chapel  of  St.  James.  .  . 
Thus  by  the  friendly  hand  of  the  hard- 
working lexicographer,  Mr.  Compton 
was  led  from  poverty  up  to  a  secure 
competency,  and  a  place  among  the  in- 
fluential dignitaries  of  London  soci- 
ety." Recalling  some  of  the  fine  hu- 
manities of  the  men  of  that  period, 
Thackeray  speaks  out  in  a  burst  of  elo- 
quence :  "  O  you,  fine  gentlemen!  You 
Marches  and  Selwyns  and  Chesterfields, 
how  small  you  look  by  the  side  of  these 
great  men  !  "  And  again,  after  quoting 
''  the  verses — the  sacred  verses  "  on  the 
death  of  Levett,  which  it  goes  hardly 
with  me  not  to  copy  again  here,  he  con- 
tinues :  "  I  hold  old  Johnson  (and  shall 
we  not  pardon  James  Boswell  some  er- 
rors for  embalming  him  for  us  ?)  to  be 
the  great  supporter  of  the  British  Mon- 
archy and  Church  during  the  last  age. 
.  What  a  humanity  the  old  man 
had  !  He  was  a  kindly  partaker  of 
all  honest  pleasures.  .  .  .  When  he 
used  to  frequent  Garrick's  theatre,  and 
had  '  the  liberty  of  the  scenes,'  he 
says,  'All  the  actresses  knew  me,  and 
dropped  me  a  curtsey  as  they  passed 
to  the  stage.'  That  would  make  a  pret- 
ty picture  ;  it  is  a  pretty  picture  in  my 
mind,  of  youth,  folly,  gayety,  tenderly 
sui'veyed  by  wisdom's  merciful  pure 
eyes." 

Standing  near  the  above-mentioned 
copy  of  "  Rasselas  "  is  a  "  First  Edition  " 
of  "Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  a 
book  which  brings  one  as  near  to  shaking 
hands  Avith  the  author  as  anything  now 
in  existence.  It  wears  a  coat  of  brown 
leather,  lined  with  the  marbled  paper 
of  that  period,  and  the  title-page  reads 
"  A  Tour  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  1775."  The  matter  has  that 
rare  quality  in  an  old  book  of  travel  of 
preserving  its  interest  to  this  day.  The 
wild  scenery  of  the  north  of  Scotland 
has  seldom  been  more  vividly  por- 
trayed.    Sir  Walter  Scott   has  thrown 
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his  enchanting  Hght  upon  it,  and  we 
have  seen  much  in  company  with  the 
"  Princess  of  Thule,"  but  the  truthful  and 
often  bald  narratives  of  the  experiences 
of  Johnson  and  Boswell  on  the  "  Tour  " 
are  not  outworn. 

The  American  reprint  of  the  work, 
issued  in  1810,  stands  by  the  side  of  the 
original  edition  vdih.  a  coat  made  to 
match !  Inside  the  cover  of  the  first 
edition  is  written  in  pencil,  "  With  sup- 
pressed passages,  see  Davies's  '  Journey 
Round  the  Library  of  a  Bibliomaniac.'" 
Tliis  volume  belonged  to  a  certain  Da- 
vies  whose  initials  are  indistinct,  but 
presumably  to  Thomas  Davies  the 
Tjoohseller,  to  whom  there  are  a  good 
many  references  in  the  "  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Johnson."  * 

In  the  American  edition  of  the 
"  Tour  "  there  is  also  a  pencil  inscrip- 
tion referring  to  a  beautiful  verse  of 
which  Johnson  was  a  sincere  admirer 
— often  was  this  quatrain  quoted  by 
the  lovers  of  true  poetry  who  lingered 
a  century  later  around  the  London 
breakfast-table  of  Samuel  Rogers.  Mr. 
Fields  TVTote  it  on  this  fly-leaf,  Tsdth  a 
reference  to  the  page  upon  which  it  is 
introduced.  Boswell  narrates  the  oc- 
casion as  follows  : 

"We  came  to  Nairn  to  breakfast; 
though  a  county  town,  and  a  royal 
burgh,  it  is  a  miserable  place.  Over 
the  room  where  we  sat,  a  girl  was  spin- 
ning wool  with  a  great  wheel,  and  sing- 
ing an  Erse  song  :  '  I'll  warrant  you 
(said  Dr.  Johnson)  one  of  the  songs  of 
Ossian.'     He  then  rejieated  these  lines  : 

Verse  sweetens  toil,  lio^ever  rude  the  sound. 
All  at  lier  work  the  village  maiden  sings  ; 
Nor.  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  things. 

" '  I  thought  I  had  heard  these  lines.' 

'* '  I  fancy  not,  sir,'  Johnson   replied  ; 

'  they  are  in  a  detached  poem,  the  name 

of  whicli  I  do  not  remember,  written  by 

one  Giftard,  a  parson.'" 

This  verse  is  not  a  single  instance  of 

•  Boswell  Bays  :  "  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  the  actor,  who 
then  kept  a  bookseller' i*  ^hop  in  Kussell  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  told  me  that  Johnson  was  very  much  his  friend, 
and  came  fre(juently  to  his  house,  where  he  more  than 
once  invited  me  to  meet  him.  ...  At  last,  on  Mon- 
day, May  Kith,  when  I  was  pitting  in  Mr.  Davies's  back 
parlor,  after  havin^r  drank  tea  with  him  and  Mrs.  Da- 
vies.  Johnson  unexpectedly  came  into  the  shop.  .  .  . 
I  never  pass  by  it  (BoswelT  adds  in  a  note)  without  feel- 
ing reverence." 


the  manner  in  which  a  pei-fect  line  or 
quatrain,  as  in  this  case,  Tsill  sometimes 
avoid  the  sweeping  watei'S  of  oblivion. 
Long  after  the  generations  of  men  who 
first  heard  it,  and  the  generations  of 
poets  who  loved  it,  have  passed  on,  the 
living  verse  still  lingers  to  sweeten  the 
toil  of  life. 

The  latest  editor  of  Johnson's  let- 
ters, Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  who  is  not  eas- 
ily foiled  in  any  research,  determined  to 
hunt  up  the  author  of  the  stanza.  He 
discovers  him  to  have  been  the  Rev. 
Richard  Gifford,  not  Giffard,  who  wrote 
a  poem  called  "  Contemplation,"  two 
years  after  Gray's  "Elegy,"  and  perhaps 
suggested  by  it,  in  which  the  verse  in 
question  occurs.  Mr.  Gifford  "  men- 
tioned with  much  satisfaction  that  John- 
son quoted  the  poem  in  his  Diction- 
ary," but  it  is  quoted  with  changes 
which  make  it  the  beautiful  thing  we 
know.     Gifford  wrote  : 

Verse  softens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound  ; 
She  feels  no  biting  pang  the  while  she  sings, 
Xor  as  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitude  of  things. 

Dr.  Johnson  has,  with  a  few  touches, 
sho-^ATi  us  what  a  poet  can  do  to  help  the 
verse-writer.  The  second  line,  which  is 
his  own : 

All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings, 

is  a  drama  mo\'ing  to  music,  the  centre 
and  life  of  the  verse. 

I  have  elsewhere  referred  to  an  edi- 
tion of  Boswell's  Johnson,  owned  by 
Leigh  Hunt ;  but  in  this  connection  I 
may  speak  of  it  more  fully  in  relation 
to  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  editors.  Croker, 
against  whose  work  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill 
empties  the  vials  of  his  just  wrath,  has, 
nevertheless,  by  means  of  the  skill  of 
John  ^Murray,  the  publisher,  made  a  veiy 
pretty  edition  in  ten  comfortable  little 
volumes,  containing  illustrations  and 
dignities  commensurate  with  the  name 
on  the  title-page  :  "  The  Right  Honor- 
able John  Wilson  Croker,  M.P." 

Mr.  Fields  has  j^asted  upon  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  first  volume  the  following 
description,  from  the  Ladies*  Magazine^ 
London,  1784,  December  20th,  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  funeral. 

"  This  day,"  the  paragraph  reads,  "  the 
remains   of    the    much  -  lamented    Dr. 
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Samuel  Johnson  were  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  procession,  con- 
sisting of  a  hearse  and  six  with  the 
corpse,  and  ten  mourning  coaches  and 
four,  set  out  from  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  a  few  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock, 
being  followed  by  several  gentlemen's 
carriages,  most  of  the  company  in  which 
were  in  mourning.  At  one  o'clock  the 
corpse  arrived  at  the  Abbey,  where  it 
was  met  by  Dr.  Taylor  (who  read  the 
funeral  service)  and  several  prebenda- 
ries, and  conducted  to  the  Poets'  Corner, 
and  laid  close  to  the  remains  of  David 
Garrick,  Esq.  The  principal  mourners 
on  this  solemn  occasion  were  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Coleman,  and  the  de- 
ceased's faithful  black  servant.  There 
were  present  besides,  Dr.  Priestly,  Dr. 
Horsley,  General  Paoli,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons.  A  great  concourse 
of  people  were  assembled,  who  behaved 
with  a  degree  of  decency  suitable  to  the 
solemn  occasion." 

The  brevity  and  dignity  of  this  ac- 
count contrasts  with  the  "  scare-heads  " 
and  flaming  lines  and  portraits  some- 
times given  in  notices  of  the  "  great  oc- 
casions "  of  to-day  ;  nevertheless  there 
is  a  nearness  to  facts  and  persons  which 
enables  us  to  review  the  whole  scene. 

In  this  edition  also  there  is  an  en- 
graving, from  a  portrait  by  Bartolozzi, 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  inserted  in  the  fly-leaf, 
which  differs  from  Reynolds's  portraits 
by  giving  a  look  of  kindly  inquiry  to  the 
face.  There  is  less  intellectual  asser- 
tion and  a  gentle  look  of  human  inter- 
est which  must  have  been  native  to  it  in 
certain  moods,  because  it  belonged  to 
his  character. 

The  notes  from  Thomas  Holcrof t  also, 
to  which  a  former  reference  has  been 
made,  cover  several  finely  written  pages 
in  Leigh  Hunt's  hand  ;  their  bearing  is 
chiefly  upon  the  character  of  Boswell, 
from  whose  snobbishness  Holcroft  had 
evidently  suffered.  Miss  Mitf ord  *  gives 
the  sketch  of  the  life  and  history  of 
Holcroft,  who  was  a  man  of  great  tal- 
ent ;  but  being  the  son  of  a  shoemaker 
he  suffered  more  keenly  from  Boswell's 

*  Miss  Mitford's  paper  upon  Thomas  Holcroft  may  be 
found  in  her  "  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life."  She 
Bpeaks  of  his  memoirs,  begun  by  himself  and  concluded 
by  Hazlitt,  as  bein^  a  very  curious  history,  both  for  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  life  and  the  indomitable  character  of 
the  man. 


meanness  than  others  who  have  written 
of  him  from  more  favorable  points  of 
view.  Sastres,  an  Italian,  is  also  quoted 
as  disliking  Boswell,  and  Hunt  remarks 
that  "  the  omission  of  Boswell's  name 
in  Johnson's  will  is  remarkable,  and,  I 
cannot  but  think,  very  damaging."  All 
the  extracts  from  Holcroft  are  worthy 
to  be  read  as  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  time,  and  of  individuals  who  have 
made  that  time  memorable. 

Leigh  Hunt's  notes  usually  have  some- 
thing which  makes  them  interesting  ; 
they  do  not  possess  always  the  highest 
value  by  any  means,  but  there  is  either 
a  personal  or  a  literary  flavor  about  them 
which  will  doubtless  give  most  of  them 
a  place  in  the  editions  of  the  future.  For 
instance,  where  Johnson  is  speaking  of 
his  first  London  lodgings  and  says,  "It 
used  to  cost  the  rest  a  shilling  for  their 
dinner,  for  they  drank  wine  ;  but  I  had 
a  cut  of  meat  for  sixpence,  and  bread  for 
a  penny,  and  gave  the  waiter  a  penny  ; 
so  that  I  was  quite  as  well  served,  nay, 
better  than  the  rest,  for  they  gave  the 
waiter  nothing."  "  Lord  Byron,"  says 
Leigh  Hunt  in  a  note,  "  in  repeating 
this  story,  of  which  he  was  fond,  used 
to  dwell  upon  these  particular  words, 
'  a  cut  of  meat,'  with  great  and  pleasant 
gusto."  This  scrap  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  every-day  Bja-on,  and  reminds  us 
of  another  exclamation  of  his  quoted 
by  one  of  his  biographers,  that  he  hated 
to  see  women  eat. 

There  would  be  a  much  greater  pleas- 
ure in  turning  over  the  old  pages  of 
what  is  now  a  very  rare  book,  "  Anec- 
dotes of  Dr.  Johnson  by  Mrs.  Piozzi," 
if  our  faith  in  that  lady  had  not  been 
very  rudely  shaken  of  late  by  certain 
newly  found  letters.  But  it  smacks  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  great  man,  and  must 
always  be  precious  to  us,  remembering 
the  days  and  hours  he  passed  in  affection- 
ate intercourse  under  the  roof  of  Mrs. 
Thrale.  We  must  take  the  bitter  with 
the  sweet  when  we  accept  such  benefac- 
tions as  were  conferred  upon  the  world 
by  herself  and  James  Boswell ;  and  if 
we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  feel  that 
we  wish  to  hear  nothing  further  from 
either  of  these  personages,  let  us  reflect 
for  one  instant  what  the  world  of  let- 
ters would  suffer  if  their  work  were 
withdrawn.     Let  us  recall  what  John- 
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son  himself  said,  quoted  by  Mrs.  Piozzi 
in  this  same  book  :  "  The  cup  of  life  is 
surely  bitter  enough  ^vithout  squeezing 
in  the  hateful  rind  of  resentment." 

He  was  indebted  to  Mrs.  Thrale  for 
a  delightful  house  of  refuge,  and  if  in 
later  years  she  was  less  kind  to  him 
than  the  angels,  he  was  not  ungrateful 
nor  willing  to  think  ill  of  her.  There 
are  one  or  two  extant  portraits  of  her, 
but  in  the  picture  by  Hogarth  called 
"  The  Lady's  Last  Stake,"  her  features 
are  said  by  some  adventurous  believers 
in  the  legend  to  be  more  tnily  portrayed 
than  anywhere  else  [p.  346].  Miss  L^^lch 
was  about  eighteen  years  old  when  she 
sat  to  Hogarth  for  the  figure  in  this 
picture.  It  was  engraved,  at  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  suggestion,  in  1861,  for  Hay- 
ward's  edition  of  the  "  AutobiograjDhy 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi." 

Johnson  used  to  say  that  "  the  size  of 
a  man's  understanding  might  always 
be  justly  measured  by  his  mirth."  His 
own  love  of  wit  and  humor  found  scope 
and  appreciation  in  his  friendship  with 
Garrick.  The  life  of  the  great  actor  by 
Arthur  Murphy,  printed  in  Red  Lion 
Passage  in  1801,  is  likely  to  be  rather 
a  rare  book  now.  It  contains  a  copy 
of  the  fine  portrait  of  Garrick  by  Rey- 
nolds, engraved  by  Schiavonetti,  and  is 
in  itself  most  pleasant  reading.*  Here 
we  find  Dr.  Johnson  and  Garrick  going 
to  London  together,  the  fonner  with  a 
tragedy  in  his  pocket ;  here  we  find  de- 
scriptions of  the  great  actresses  of  the 
period,  of  ^Irs.  Gibber,  Mrs.  Woffington, 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Abington,  Mrs. 
Clive,  and  the  rest  of  that  deliglitful 
galaxy  ;  all  of  them  only  too  glad  to 
share  the  stage  and  the  apj^lause  with 
Garrick.  And  here  also  we  find  John- 
son writing  a  Prologue  for  his  friend 
"in  a  stile,  if  we  except  Pope's  to  the 
tragedy  of  'Cato,'  superior  to  every- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." 

Garrick  at  length  brought  out  Dr. 
Johnson's  tragedy  of  "Irene,"  but  al- 
though it  held  the   stage   nine  nights 

♦  The  Athenaeum  of  May,  1S94,  pays,  in  commentins 
apon  a  new  and  excellent  "  Life  of  Garrick,"  just  pub- 
lished, that  "Tom  Davies's  volumes  are  iutere^tins  and 
perfectly  unaffected  ;  Murphy"?  a  turcid  performance, 
amusing  from  its  florid  hursts,  but  valueless  from  its 
emptiness  of  facts  and  details." 

\  alueless  it  may  be  to  the  lovers  of  research,  but  full 
of  the  flavor  of  contemporaneous  writing.— A.  V. 


"the  united  powers  of  Garrick,  Barry, 
Mrs.  Gibber,  and  ^Irs.  Pritchard  could 
not  raise  it  into  vogue." 

"  The  celebrated  Dr.  Smollett,"  too, 
appears  upon  the  stage  of  life  presented 
in  these  pages,  with  a  farce  in  his  hand 
which  seems  to  have  made  no  great  ef- 
fect. Altogether,  Arthur  Murphy  pro- 
duced a  friendly  book,  and  he  was  evi- 
dently quite  worthy  of  the  strong  liking 
which  Dr.  Johnson  had  for  him.f 

One  good  thing  among  others  which 
should  have  been  in  his  pages  he  has 
failed  to  record.  There  is  an  epigram 
made  by  one  of  the  wits  of  the  period, 
which  was  often  upon  Mr.  Fields's  lips 
when  the  actors  of  that  day  were  dis- 
cussed ;  it  refers  to  the  rivali*y  between 
Garrick  and  Barry  at  the  time  when 
"  the  town  "  was  divided  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  their  merits.  The  author  of  the 
verses  is  not  known,  but  they  read  as 
follows  : 


The  town  has  found  out  diff'rent  ways 
To  praise  the  diffrent  Lears  ; 

To  Barry  they  give  loud  huzzas  ! 
To  Garrick  only  tears.  :J 

A  king  !   ay,  every  inch  a  king, 

Such  Barry  doth  appear ; 
But  Garrick's  quite  another  thing, 

He's  every  inch  King  Lear!  '* 

The  verses  and  Johnson's  favorite 
stanza,  quoted  above,  both  carry  us  to 
the  breakfast-table  of  the  poet  Rogers, 
where  these  good  things  were  to  be 
heard,  having  been  stored  away  in  his 
capacious  memors\  Rogers  was  very 
friendly  to  the  young  American  pub- 
lisher from  the  first  moment  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  it  was  at  one  of  these 
famous  breakfasts  that  he  called  his 
old  attendant  Edmund  to  his  side,  and 

t  It  was  Arthur  Murphy  who  first  introduced  Dr.  John- 
son to  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  doubtless  the  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude also  minc'ed  with  his  liking  for  the  younc  man. 

X  A  slight  difference  will  be  seen  in  the  reading  of  this 
first  stanza,  as  found  in  the  old  renderines  ana  in  the 
verse  as  it  stands  in  "  Yesterdays  with  Autliors."  In  the 
latter  version,  which  was  repeated  from  a  memory  of 
Rogers's  recitati(m,  we  find  it  set  down  as  follows  : 

The  town  have  chosen  different  ways 
To  praise  their  different  Lears  : 
To  Barrv  they  uive  loud  applause — 
To  Garrick  only  tears. 

Surely  there  is  better  grammar  as  well  as  a  flavor  of 
the  antique  in  the  old  stanza  which  is  delightful  and  su- 
perior to  this.  The  second  stanza  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  in  the  older  records  of  that  time,  althou£rh  it  may  be 
in  the  "  Life  of  Garrick  "  by  Tom  DaWes,  which  I  have 
not  at  hand. 
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bade  him  bring  a  copy  of  his  poems  to 
present  to  Mr.  Fields. 

When  the  man  returned  he  handed 
Rogers  the  small  edition ;  he  was  again 
despatched  to  find  one  of  the  beautiful 
copies  in  two  volumes  which  were  al- 
ready famous  for  their  exquisite  illus- 
trations and  book-making.  This  edi- 
tion will  long  be  a  model  for  its  perfect 
binding  and  printing,  apart  from  the  un- 
common excellence  of  the  reproductions 
of  original  designs,  made  for  Rogers 
chielly  by  Stothard  and  Turner.  The 
pictures  from  which  the  engravings  were 
made  by  Goodall,  Finden,  and  others 
already  adorned  the  walls  of  his  house. 
The  external  beauty  of  these  volumes 
almost  makes  one  forget  to  speak  of 
their  contents  ;  but  any  true  lover  of 
letters  will  rejoice  in  the  scholarly 
character  of  the  verses,  and  will  find 
the  notes  most  interesting  reading. 

The  word  "  scholarly  "  easily  leads  us 
to  Gray,  whose  work  was  especially  ven- 
erated by  the  owner  of  this  library. 
During  Mr.  Fields's  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land, Stoke  Pogis,  where  Gray  lies 
buried,  was  one  of  the  places  he  chose 
to  visit,  and  where  we  find  him  in  the 
twilight  copying  the  inscription  from 
the  monument.  Later  in  life  he  came 
into  possession  of  two  books  which  be- 
longed to  Gray,  both  of  them  contain- 
ing interesting  autographs  and  notes. 

His  sincere  admiration  of  the  poet 
led  him  to  gather  everything  which  fell 
in  his  way  belonging  to  his  work  or  to 
his  life.  Among  these  relics  is  an  auto- 
graph fragment,  consisting  of  many 
pages  of  a  chronological  history  which 
Gray  was  preparing  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  clear,  neat  writing  is  to  be 
envied  ;  there  is  no  mistaking  the  let- 
ters, nor  are  they  cramped  or  formal. 
There  is  also  an  old  quarto  volume  con- 
taining "  The  Poems  of  Mr.  Gray,  to 
which  are  prefixed  Memoirs  of  his  Life 
and  Writings,  by  W.  Mason,  M.A.,  1775." 
As  Gray  lived  to  1771,  this  is  probably 
the  first  edition  of  his  life  and  works 
given  to  the  world.  Prefixed  to  the 
poems  stand  these  words  of  Quintil- 
ian :  "  Multum  et  verse  glorite,  quamvis 
uno  libro,  meruit." 

It  would  be  a  weariness  to  the  reader 
were  the  various  editions  and  readings 
of  Gray  scattered  through  other  shelves 


to  be  enumerated — some  quaint,  others 
magnificent  "  specimens  of  book-mak- 
ing," others  simply  a  "last  edition." 
But  they  bear  witness  to  the  love  of 
at  least  one  reader  in  spite  of  the  de- 
vouring waves  of  a  whole  century  of 
time. 

Mr.  Fields  mentions,  in  "  My  Friend's 
Library,"  the  volume  of  "The  Rape  of 
the  Lock,"  which  belonged  to  Charles 
Lamb.  The  missing  pages  torn  from 
the  little  book  (for  which  it  appears 
Lamb  paid  sixpence)  are  restored  in 
his  own  beautiful  handwriting.  It 
seems  to  bring  us  somewhat  nearer  to 
Lamb  to  find  that  thirteen  years  after 
his  death,  when  Mr.  Fields  was  calling 
upon  Moxon,  the  j)ublisher — who  mar- 
ried, it  will  be  remembered,  Emma 
Isola,  the  adopted  child  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb — Moxon  showed  his  Amer- 
ican friend  the  remnant  of  "  Elia's  "  libra- 
ry, and  gave  him  at  the  same  time  this 
precious  book  from  the  collection.*  A 
new  and  beautiful  edition  of  Lamb's 
works,  edited  by  Thomas  Noon  Talf  ourd, 
had  then  been  published  only  a  few  years 
(1840).  It  was  evidently  one  of  Mr. 
Fields's  most  valued  books.  He  also 
managed  to  find  a  copy  of  "  Mrs.  Leices- 
ter's School,"  by  Mary  Lamb,  to  which, 
Talf  ourd  says,  "  Lamb  contributed  three 
of  the  tales.  The  best,  however,  are 
his  sister's,  as  he  delighted  to  insist : 
and  no  tales  more  happily  adapted  to 
nurture  all  sweet  and  childlike  feel- 
ings in  children  were  ever  written." 
"The  Poetry  for  Children,"  also  another 
joint  publication,  is  safely  kept  among 
the  rest,  and  Lamb's  "Ulysses."  These 
are  all  pretty  little  books,  and  early 
editions,  though  probably  not  the  first. 
One  of  the  autograph  letters  of  Lamb, 
laid  among  these  memorials,  has  an 
amusing  anecdote  connected  with  its 
transfer  to  our  shelf.  Barry  Cornwall 
(Mr.  Procter)  was  talking  of  Lamb  one 


•Mr.  Fields  eays  :  "  Pei-haps  the  most  interesting  to 
me  of  all  the  private  libraries  I  have  ever  seen  in  Eng- 
land, was  the  small  collection  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb,  which  Edward  Moxon,  the  publisher,  unlocked  for 
me  when  I  was  first  in  England,  befoe  the  books  were 
dispersed,  as  they  never  ought  to  have  been.  Then  and 
there  I  lovingly  handled  h.s  Kit  ]Marlowe.  his  Drum- 
mond  of  Ilawthornden,  his  Drayton,  his  Cowley,  and 
his  Burton  !  I  remember  how  Moxon's  whole  family 
stood  around  that  '  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  by  his 
Duchess.'  and  told  stories  of  Lamb's  enthusiasm  over 
the  book,  a  volume  about  which  he  has  written:  'No 
casket  is  rich  enoxigh.  no  casing  sufficiently  durable  to 
honor  and  keep  safe  such  a  jewel.'  " 
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day  with  Mr.  Fields,  speaking  of  his  own 
tender  love  for  him  and  looking  over 
his  letters.  "  I  will  give  you  this  one  !  " 
he  said.  "  Cram  it  into  your  pocket, 
for  I  hear  my  wife  coming  down-stairs, 
and  perhaps  she  won't  let  you  carry  it 
off." 

Mrs.  Procter  was  for  the  larger  part 
of  a  centuiy  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
women  in  London  society.  Dickens 
said  of  her  that,  no  matter  how  brill- 
iant the  men  were  who  surrounded 
her — and  they  were  all  that  London 
had  of  the  best — she  always  gave  the 
last  and  wittiest  rejoinder.  Her  social 
powers  of  endurance  were  wonderful. 
The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  she  had  long  passed  her 
eightieth  birthday.  She  had  "  assist- 
ed "  in  the  morning  at  a  marriage  in 
the  family  of  Lord  Houghton  ;  she  had 
lunched  in  company ;  she  was  holding 
a  reception  at  her  own  house,  and,  in 
speaking  with  a  young  lady  Avho  was 
taking  leave,  I  heard  her  say:  "But  I 
shall  see  you  this  evening!"  "No," 
said  the  young  lady  ;  "  I  am  rather  tired 
after  our  day,  and  I  shall  not  go  out 
again."  "Nonsense,  my  child,"  an- 
swered the  old  soldier.  "  Why,  I  am 
going  to  dine  out  first,  and  go  to  the 
reception  afterward.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  young  people  ?  " 

When  she  passed  away,  a  few  j^ears 
ago,  the  world  lost  almost  the  last  per- 
son acquainted  nearly  and  socially  with 
the  brilliant  group  of  poets  who  made 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century  an  epoch 
in  English  literature.  The  London 
Academy  said  of  her  :  "By  her  mother's 
marriage  with  Basil  Montagu  she  was 
brought,  when  (]uite  a  cliild,  into  con- 
tact with  Lamb  and  Coleridge,  Keats 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  and  other  men  of 
note,  who  frequented  tlie  house  of  the 
editor  of  Bacon,  and  slie  speedily 
learned  to  hold  her  own  among  the  wits, 
her  masterful  and  clear  intellect  early 
asserting  itself.  By  her  own  marriage 
with  Barry  Cornwall,  whose  'Miran- 
dola,'  had  three  years  before  stirred  the 
town,  with  Macready  in  the  title  part, 
and  Charles  Kemble  as  Guido,  she  ce- 
mented her  c(mnection  with  the  world 
of  letters,  and  became  the  close  friend 
of  a  younger  generation — of  Thackeray 
and   Dickens,    the   Laureate    and    Mr. 


Browning.  She  survived  to  be  looked 
up  to  with  resj^ect  and  curiosity  by  a 
third  generation,  to  whom  the  friends 
of  her  youth  were  English  classics 
— qiiietis  ascripti  ordinibus  Deorum. 
Not  that  Mrs.  Procter  was  at  all  a  mere 
repository  of  reminiscences.  She  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  topics  of  the  day, 
and  her  talk  was  admirable,  both  for 
what  she  said  and  the  way  in  which  she 
said  it.  She  held  strong  opinions  of 
her  OTNii  on  most  subjects,  and  about 
most  people,  and  often  her  expression 
of  them  was  more  emj^hatic  than  cau- 
tious, and  this  earned  her  a  rej^utation 
for  bitterness  she  did  not  deserve,  for 
she  was  essentially  kind-hearted." 

Mrs.  Procter  had  at  one  time  written 
down  a  number  of  recollections  of  the 
eminent  men  she  had  kno\\-n  ;  but  she 
was  so  shocked  by  the  posthumous 
publication  of  Carlyle's  "  Reminis- 
cences "  that  she  is  believed  to  have  de- 
stroyed her  diaries  as  well  as  the  let- 
ters in  her  possession.  Thackeray's 
letters  to  her,  which  were  numerous  and 
interesting,  were  thus  irrevocably  lost 
among  the  rest. 

Lowell,  who  saw  Mrs.  Procter  fre- 
quently, was,  of  course,  justly  esteemed 
by  her  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
all  her  shining  company.  "Something 
might  be  written  about  her,"  he  said, 
when  the  news  of  her  death  came  to 
America ;  "  but  unless  Mr.  Henry  James 
can  do  it  for  us,  we  now  seem  to  lack 
the  mental  camera  which  will  throw  on 
paper  the  portrait  of  this  distinguished 
woman  as  she  moved  through  a  long 
half-century  of  London  society." 

In  one  of  Mrs.  Procter's  letters  to  Mr. 
Fields,  after  her  husband's  death,  she 
says  :  "  You  knew  and  loved  my  dear 
one  !  He  never  blew  his  own  trumpet, 
and  the  foolish  world  requires  you  to 
say,  '  Fall  down,  adore  me  :  I  am  the 
cleverest  man  living.'"  There  is  a  time 
story  of  Sidney  Smith  and  Macaulay. 
The  latter  had  been  on  a  visit  to  tlie 
great  wit,  and,  on  seeing  him  off  in  the 
stage-coach,  he  said:  "Farewell,  Ma- 
caulay ;  let  no  man  persuade  you  that 
you  are  not  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  The  fault  of  the  me- 
moirs is  that  there  are  no  letters  of  my 
husband's.  Forster  had  destroyed  his, 
and  the  Brownings  also.     .     .     .     And 
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his  letters  to  me  were  too  tender  to  be 
printed  in  my  lifetime. 
"  Your  old  friend, 

"Anna  B.  Procter." 

Queen  Anne's  Mansion, 
S.  W.  London. 


We  have  left  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 
while  we  hold  the  letter  of  the  former 


cart,  on  which  it  lay  a  huge  mass  of 
colossal  height :  when  he  added,  with 
one  of  his  sudden,  droll,  penetrating 
glances,  'The  eye  has  just  gone  past 
our  window.'  " 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  says  :  "Your 
books  are  as  the  gushing  of  streams  in 
a  desert.  By  the  way,  you  have  sent  no 
autobiographies.  Your  letter  seems  to 
imj)ly  you  had.  *  Nor  do  I  want  any. 


cec'    C£/  ^     /P^       ^ct*^.^/^     ^c^A     Xcyr-    0?i^     —     «-^  (>t~^ 
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in  our  hands,  in  order  to  speak  of  the 
donors  ;  but  we  cannot  willingly  leave 
them  yet  altogether.  Near  by  are  the 
letters  and  books  and  manuscripts  of 
Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  who 
knew  Lamb,  and  through  whom  we 
have,  as  it  were,  been  in  touch  with  him. 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  says  of  Lamb : 
"  It  seems  as  if  it  were  yesterday  that 
I  noted  his  eager  way,  when  he  was 
at  Margate,  of  telling  me  about  an  ex- 
traordinarily large  whale  that  had 
been  captured  there  ;  of  its  having  creat- 
ed lively  interest  in  the  place  ;  of  its 
having  been  conveyed  away  in  a  strong 


Cowden,  they  are  of  the  books  which 
I  give  away."  A  copy  of  the  final  "Me- 
morials of  Lamb,"  given  to  Mr.  Fields 
by  Moxon,  begins  to  look  like  one  of 
the  books  of  Avhich  Lamb  was  fond.  He 
used  to  hug  a  rare  folio  all  the  nearer 
to  his  heart  for  its  worn  edges  and 
shabby  binding. 

Talfourd  speaks  in  this  book  of  the 
London  Magazine  as  being  the  excit- 
ing cause  of  the  "Essays  of  Elia." 
Even  in  those  days  it  appears  a  great 
stimulus  was  given  to  the  world  of  lit- 
erature by  the  creation  of  a  magazine  ; 
and  we  cannot  fail  to  look  with  inter- 
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est  upon  the  tall  rao^ged  volumes  of 
Tlie  'Tattler,  The  London  Journal  and 
other  survivors  of  those  times. 

Tlie  London  Magazine  itself,  however, 
presents  a  noble  front,  jDerfect  in  its 
line  and  brave  in  leather  binding,  Avith 
gilt  letters.  "  Never,"  says  Talfourd, 
"was  a  periodical  work  commenced 
with  happier  auspices.  .  .  .  There 
was  Lamb,  at  his  indiscreetest,  best ; 
Barry  Cornwall,  .  .  .  streaking 
the  darkest  passion  with  beauty  ; 
John  Hamilton  Reynolds  .  .  .  and 
Hazlitt,  who  was  giving  some  of  his 
best  work  to  the  world  for  the  first 
time  through  this  medium."  The  name 
of  John  Hamilton  Reynolds  is  sailing 
safely  down  to  posterity  upon  the  Aving 
of  Keats.  The  following  exquisite 
verses  are  among  the  poems  which  are 
connected  with  his  name.  These  lines 
are  too  little  known.  Buxton  Forman 
says  :  "  Keats  seems  to  have  been  real- 
ly writing  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  paral- 
lelism with  the  thrush's  song,     .     .     . 


To  thee  the  sj)ring  will  he  a  harvest  time  ; 
O  thou  whose  only  hook  has  been  the  light 
Of  supreme  darkness  which  thou  feddest  on 
Night  aiter  night  wlien  Phoehus  was  awav, 
To  tliee  the  spring  shall  be  a  tri]>le  morn'. 
O  fret  not  after  knowledge  :  1  have  none. 
And     yet     my     song     comes    native    with    the 

warmth. 
O  fret  not  after  knowledge  ;  I  have  none. 
And  yet  the   evening  listens.       He    vvlio    sad- 
dens 
At  thouglit  of  idleness  cannot  be  idle. 
And  he's  awake  wlio  thinks  himself  asleep 

In  the  year  1796  a  small  book  was 
printed  with  the  title  "Original  Let- 
ters, etc.,  of  Sir  John  Falstaff."  The 
copy  before  me  bears  the  inscription 
"  See  Charles  Lamb's  reference  to  this 
little  book."  Following  this  lead,  we 
find  in  Talfourd's  Hfe  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  "Jem  White,"  of  whose  humor 
Lamb  once  said,  "  There  never  was  the 
like  !  We  never  shall  see  such  days  as 
those  in  which  Jem  flourished." 

"All  that  now  remains  of  Jem,"  Tal- 
fourd continues,  "  is  the  celebration  of 
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following  in  a  sense  the  bird's  methods 
of  repetition."  Therefore  he  entitles 
them,  "  AMiat  the  Thrush  said  ;  Lines 
from  a  Letter  to  John  Hamilton  Rey- 
nolds :  " 

O    tliou  whose    face    hatli     felt    the     winter's 

wind, 
Whose  eye  liath    seen  the    snow  clouds    liung 

in  mist. 
And  the  black  elm   tops    'mong   the    freezing 

stars, 


the  supper  which  he  gave  to  the  young 
chimney  sweepers,  in  the  Elia  of  his 
friend,  and  a  thin  duodecimo  volume 
which  he  published  in  1796,  under  the 
title  of  *  The  Letters  of  John  Falstaff,' 
witli  a  dedication  (printed  in  black  let- 
ter) to  ^Master  Samuel  Irelaunde,  which 
those  who  knew  Lamb  at  the  time  be- 
lieved to  be  his."  '•  White's  Letters," 
said  Lamb,  in  writing  to  a  friend  about 
this  time,  "are  near  publication.     His 
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frontispiece  is  a  good  conceit,  Sir  John 
learning  to  dance  to  please  Madame 
Page,  in  dress  of  doublet,  etc.,  from  the 
u})per  half,  and  modern  pantaloons, 
with  shoes  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
from  the  lower  half,  and  the  whole 
work  is  full  of  goodly  quips  and  rare 
fancies,  '  all  deftly  masked  like  poor 
antiquit}'.'" 

It  is  said  that  Lamb  never  found  one 
of  these  little  books  in  a  stall,  or  thrown 
aside  among  a  pile  of  unsalable  writ- 
ings, that  he  did  not  buy  it.  He  could 
always  get  it  for  sixpence  a  copy.  In 
this  way  he  kept  all  his  friends  pro- 
vided. In  writing  to  Manning,  to  whom 
he  had  evidently  sent  a  copy,  he  says  : 
"  I  hope  by  this  time  you  are  prepared 
to  say  the  '  Falstaff  Letters '  are  a  bun- 
dle of  the  sharpest,  queerest,  profound- 
est,  humorous,  of  any  these  juice-drained 
latter  times  have  spawned."  It  is  rather 
a  curious  fact,  also,  that  there  was  an 
American  reprint  of  these  "  Letters  "  in 
1813,  nearly  eighteen  years  after  their 
issue,  because  we  cannot  help  whisper- 
ing, in  spite  of  Charles  Lamb's  enthusi- 
asm for  his  friend's  work,  that  they 
seem  to  good  judges  at  this  period  to 
be  quite  unreadable.  Sou  they,  Moxon, 
Talfourd,  and  Ainger  all  seem  to  agree 
that  Lamb  had  a  hand  in  the  editorship, 
and  surely  the  preface  is  full  of  his  wit. 
It  is  a  precious  little  book,  because 
Lamb  loved  it,  and  Mr.  Fields  wrote  in- 
side, "  Oh,  be  careful  of  it !  " 

As  I  turn  to  review  the  books  once 
more,  I  seem  to  see  one  kindly  face — 
large,  full  of  humor,  full  of  human  sym- 
pathies, which  makes  me  forget  the 
shelves  and  consider  "first  editions"  as 
childishness.  The  face  belongs  to 
Thackeray,  and  I  can  recall  his  goodness 
to  one  who,  although  married  already, 
was  hardly  more  than  "  a  slip  of  a  girl," 
and  very  much  afraid  of  him.  Afraid, 
let  me  say,  rather  of  the  idea  of  him,  the 
great  author  and  famous  lecturer  who 
was  making  his  crowded  audiences  laugh 
or  cry  at  his  simple  word  every  evening  ; 
the  great  man  of  the  moment  whom 
everybody  was  "running  after,"  yet 
of  whom  they  said  that  he  liked  his 
friends  so  much  better  than  all  their 
noise  about  himself  that  he  was  always 
trying  to  escape  from  it — and  here  he 
was  ! — coming  to  see — whom  ?     Well,  it 
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appears  it  did  not  so  much  matter,  for 
he  was  bent  on  kindnesses,  and  he  took 
it  all  in  at  a  glance,  and  sat  down  by  the 
window  and  drew  me  to  him  and  told 
me  about  his  "little  girls"  at  home. 
How  he  walked  down  the  wrong  side  of 
Piccadilly  one  day,  and  so  lost  what 
money  he  had  out  of  his  pocket — 
money  which  belonged  properly  to  these 
same  dear  girls  of  his ;  therefore  it 
came  about  that  he  made  up  his  mind, 
though  it  was  hard  enough,  to  come 
away  from  them  and  get  something  to 
take  back  to  them  in  place  of  what  he 
had  lost,  and  how  the^^  were  the  dearest 
girls  in  the  world,  and  when  I  came  to 
England  I  should  find  them  more  like 
two  old  friends,  and  should  have  some- 
body, I  am  sure  he  thought,  "to  play 
with,"  though  under  the  circumstances 
he  could  not  use  just  those  words  ! 

And  then,  soon  after,  he  went  away, 
leaving  a  great  trail  of  sunshine  and 
kindness  behind  him,  which  has  never 
faded. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  among  the 
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books  was  with  a  company  of  gentle- 
men who  had  been  asked  to  meet  hmi. 
I  remember  he  was  told  that  Rufus 
Choate  was  among  the  invited  guests, 
but  he  had  not  yet  made  his  appear- 
ance.    A  note  from  Mr.  Choate  came  in 


given  I  trust).  He  was  coming  down 
a  long  flight  of  steps  into  the  street 
after  one  of  the  lectures.  We  were  in 
front,  and  we  were  with  Washington 
Iiwing  (ah  1  what  a  joy  that  was,  and 
what  a  gladness  still  to   recall  him  I). 


Teil  Tale 

By  Cruikshank. 


after  the  little  grouj)  was  assembled, 
and  it  was  a  great  amusement  to  them 
all,  the  effort  to  decipher  the  almost 
undecipherable  handwriting.  The  gist 
of  the  matter  was  at  lengtli  reached — he 
could  not  come.  And  Thackeray,  who 
had  never  heard — but  only  heard  of — his 
eloquence,  was  greatly  disappointed. 

The  joy  of  hearing  the  immortal  lect- 
ures then  began  !  How  "  everybody  " 
went !  How  the  matter  and  the  manner 
were  upon  every  tongue !  There  are 
two  drawings  on  the  shelf  of  him,  made 
by  a  y<^unjx  artist  of  the  time,  carica- 
tures which,  in  sjiite  of  their  absurdity, 
recall  his  deliu^htful  manner  and  look.s, 
as  he  stood  before  his  audiences,  to  the 
life.  I  remember  one  other  interview 
with  Thackeray  during  his  visit  to 
America,  in  New  York  (and  it  is  a  di- 
gression to  speak  of  it  here,  to  be  for- 


Thackeray  startled  the  little  group 
by  overtaking  us  and  striking  Irving 
briskly  on  the  shoulder  (they  were  evi- 
dently very  much  at  home  together)  ; 
then,  turning  to  us,  "  And  here's  the 
very  little  woman  I  was  telling  you  of 
to-day  I  "  at  which  sally,  since  he  evi- 
dently had  not  been  telling  anything 
very  serious,  we  all  laughed,  and  then 
he  began  to  relate  the  experiences  of 
the  evening.  It  was  only  a  touch,  a 
glance,  a  nothing  as  one  may  say,  but 
that  warmth  and  sunlight  of  his  nature 
always  seemed  to  waken  a  new  Hower 
of  existence  into  being,  where  it  shone 
even  for  an  instant. 

Here  are  the  first  editions  of  some 
of  his  books  :  "The  Rose  and  the 
Ring,"  "  Dr.  Birch  and  His  Young 
Friends,"  "  Rebecca  and  Rowena,"  and 
a  review  of  Cruikshank's  work  made  in- 
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to  a  pretty  little  volume  with  original 
illustrations  ;  but  how  we  almost  forget 
to  speak  of  them  when  we  are  think- 
ing of  the  dear  writer  himself.*  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  the  "Unwritten 
Memoirs  "  will  not  some  day  recall  one 
of  the  Flinch  dinners  in  Onslow  Square, 
where  I  was  allowed  to  sit  upstairs 
"with  the  ladies,"  his  own  "  dear  girls  " 
(I  do  not  recall  any  strangers),  and  how 
some  of  the  good  things  were  brought 
to  us  for  dinner  on  a  small  table  in  the 
hall,  if  I  remember  well,  where  Thack- 
eray came  now  and  then  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  to  have  a  little  jollity  and 
see  that  the  ball  was  rolling  merrily  up 
stairs  as  well  as  down.    The  good  things 


•  Thackeray's  charm  was  never  more  delig^htfiilly  exer- 
cised than  in  this  paper  upon  Criiikshank.  He  says  in 
it,  "  He  is  the  friend  of  the  young  especially.  Have  we 
not  all  read  the  story-books  that  his  wonderful  pencil 
has  illustrated  ?  Did  we  not  forego  tarts,  in  order  to 
buy  his  'Breakiug-Up  '  or  his  'Fashionable  Monstrosi- 
ties '  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  something  ? 
.  .  .  But  though  in  our  eyes  Mr.  Cruikshank  reached 
his  apogee  some  eighteen  years  since,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  such  was  really  the  case.  Eighteen  sets 
of  children  have  since  then  learned  to  love  and  ad- 
mire him,  and  may  many  more  of  their  successors  be 
brought  up  in  the  same  delightful  faith.  .  .  .  The 
reader  will  examine  the  work  called  '  My  Sketch-Book ' 
with  not  a  little  amusement,  and  may  gather  from  it,  as 
we  fancy,  a  good  deal  of  information  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  man,  George  Cruikshank.  .  .  . 
Our  artist  loves  to  joke  at  a  soldier.  .  .  .  Tall  life- 
guardsmen  and  fierce  grenadiers  figure  in  many  of  his 
designs,  and  almost  always  in  a  ridiculous  way." 


which  came  with  him  were  so  much  bet- 
ter than  any  of  the  good  things  which 
were  brought  for  dinner,  that  I  forget 
everything,  what  was  said  or  what  was 
done,  or  what  we  ate,  save  that  kind, 
loving,  beneficent  presence,  which  will 
always  remain  in  our  hearts  when  the 
things  of  this  world  have  passed  away. 

It  need  not  be  told  here  that  Thack- 
eray loved  the  great  world  and  the 
strange,  noble,  and  even  ignoble  creat- 
ures it  contains  ;  he  loved  delightful 
women  always,  and  "  liked  to  see  them 
straight,"  as  he  says  somewhere  ;  and 
would  have  said  to  his  favorites,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  Be  brisk, 
and  be  splendid,  and  be  publick  ; "  but 
he  loved  above  all  his  fireside  corner 
and  his  "  little  girls,"  and  the  friends 
they  drew  about  them.  Not  the  least 
characteristic  incident  of  his  life  is  his 
flight  home  from  America,  leaving  his 
engagements  to  lecture  and  everything 
else  to  take  care  of  themselves,  because 
he  saw  Christmas  approaching  and 
stockings  which  might  be  othei-wise 
unfilled.  He  bravely  said  he  was  home- 
sick ;  and  with  no  excuse  to  anyone  he 
stepped  on  board  a  Boston  steamer,  and 
vanished  thus  from  the  centre  of  his 
admirers. 


THE    WORLD    KNOWN 

By  Inigo  R    de  R.  Deane 

This  world  that  was  so  vast  to  dream  antique, 
With  golden  realms  hard  by  the  break  of  day, 
With  virgin  seas  and  wondrous  folk  that  lay 
Beyond  all  snows  and  storms,  to  what  a  spanned 

And  common  thing  'tis  shrunk  !  who  now  shall  seek 
For  Happy  Isles  along  that  vulgar  way 
Which  was  the  ocean- sea  ?  or  who  shall  say 
Things  yet  unlearned  of  any  maiden  land? 


We  know,  now,  know  it  all,  and  small  the  good 
To  you  or  me  the  tedious  knowledge  brings  ; 

But,  oh !  if  one  might  stand  where  Jason  stood, 
And  dream  like  him  of  regions  strange  and  fair 
Beyond  the  wild,  white  sea-bird's  baths,  or  where 
The  utmost  albatross  dips  lonely  wings ! 
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By  Fanny 

NE  of  niY  earliest  and 
pleasantest  recollections 
is  of  sitting  beside  mv 
invalid  grandmother's 
bed,  and  examining  the 
various  designs  of  the 
cotton-cloth  of  which 
'^^  Avere  made  the  blocks  of 

its  patchwork  bed-quilt,  and  listening 
to  stones  about  the  women  and  chil- 
dren whose  gowns  were  there  rej^re- 
sented.  Or  sometimes  it  was  my  de- 
hght  to  sit  up  in  bed  before  rising  in 
the  morning,  tracing  with  my  finger 
cei-tain  favorite  calico  patterns  on  my 
bed  -  covering,  while,  after  waking  my 
aunt  from  her  morning  nap,  I  asked 
questions  that  drew  forih  stoiy  after 
stoiy  of  charactei-s  that,  by  her  oft-re- 
peating, had  become  most  familiar  to 
me.  Where  is  the  child  who  does  not 
love  to  hear  father,  mother,  or  other 
older  friends  tell  about  "when  I  was 
young  ?  "  Now,  I  fancy  there  are  few 
objects  which,  by  association  of  ideas, 
are  more  fertile  in  recalling  bygone 
times  and  people  than  an  old  home- 
made quilt. 

It  was  not  only  the  friends  and 
neighbors  suggested  by  the  scraps  of 
their  clothing,  with  whom  I  became 
familiar  in  these  bed  -  quilt  talks,  but 
I  also  incidentally  heard  much  of  the 
romantic  Lake  George  country,  where 
the  quilts  which  I  have  in  mind  had 
been  made.  I  learned  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowei*s  not  found  in  our  pai*t  of 
the  West  The  white  birch,  whose 
bark  the  countiw  children  stripped  off 
and  used  for  paper,  seemed  to  me  an 


D.  Bergen 


enchanted  tree.  Hearing  of  another 
kind  of  birch — the  black  I  now  know 
it  to  have  been — that  afforded  a  spicy, 
edible  bark,  and  of  the  scarlet-fi-uited 
checkerberiy  that  decked  the  wood- 
land pastures,  favorite  haunts  of  the 
school-children,  I  envied  the  latter  their 
paths  to  school  and  their  noon-time 
rambles.  To  this  day,  I  cannot  con- 
tentedly pass  a  black  birch-tree  without 
securing  a  twig,  remembering  my  child- 
ish desire  to  know  its  oft  -  described 
flavor,  which  my  imagination  had  made 
wonderiul  as  ambrosia.  Then  the 
beautiful  lakes,  the  distant  mountains, 
the  forests  still  peopled  with  deer ;  and 
perhaps  most  like  a  fairy-tale  of  all, 
was  the  vivid  description  of  a  still- 
hunt.  No  old  tale  of  a  German  forest 
has  left  ^s-ith  me  a  more  weirdly  beauti- 
ful impression  than  this  account,  heard 
when  I  was  but  a  few  years  old,  of  the 
bevy  of  hunters  all  clad  in  white,  to  be 
invisible  against  a  background  of  snow, 
armed  with  their  long  flint-lock  rifles, 
setting  forth  on  theii-  expedition  after 
deer  and  moose. 

One  of  these  patchwork  quilts,  made 
of  as  many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat,  is  an 
album  of  family  and  neighborhood  his- 
toiw  in  which  are  preserved  in  cipher, 
to  be  translated  only  by  the  maker  or 
one  who  by  tradition  has  inherited 
them,  the  tales,  character-sketches,  and 
so  on,  clinging  about  the  homely  col- 
lection of  odd  patches. 

Besides  gossip  about  people  and 
places,  one  finds  recorded  in  an  old 
quilt  much  of  interest  regarding  fabrics 
and  their  prices.     Have  you  never  been 
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entertained  by  some  "  old-time  "  lady, 
as  tlie  Southerners  say,  while  she 
points  out  the  incomjoarable  difference 
between  the  texture  of  the  old-fashioned 
chintz  or  French  calico  of  fifty  to  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  the  cheap 
American  prints  of  to-day,  that  can  be 
bought  for  from  five  to  twelve  cents 
per  yard  ?  I  have  beside  me  a  holder, 
cut  out  of  a  fragment  of  a  quilt  made 
of  two  dresses  that  when  partly  worn 
had  been  used,  the  one  for  the  top,  the 
other  for  the  lining.  One  is  of  cotton 
goods  made  to  look  as  if  twilled,  the 
background  of  mixed  white  and  browns 
that  give  a  neutral  tint,  from  which 
stand  out  small  geometrical  figures  of 
pale  grass- green  and  a  clear  red,  un- 
dimmed  by  all  these  years.  The  other 
side  is  of  fine  French  calico,  printed  in 
similar  colors  that  are  still  fresh,  in  one 
of  the  graceful  patterns  of  interwoven 
vines,  leaves,  and  flowers,  so  conven- 
tionalized as  to  bear  little  resemblance 
to  any  plant  of  land  or  water,  but 
which  remind  one  of  the  borders  of 
pieces  of  tapestry.  This  calico  was 
bought  almost  sixty  years  ago  in  Bos- 
ton, and  cost  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents 
a  yard.  I  also  recall  a  woollen  com- 
forter, whose  lining  was  of  home-made 
white  flannel,  and  the  upper  side  of  the 
less  worn  parts  of  a  fine  plum-colored 


cloak  of  camlet  cloth,  and  another  of  a 
fadeless  dark  blue.  The  permanence, 
both  of  fabrics  and  colors,  would  com- 
pare well  with  that  of  antique,  oriental 
rugs.  It  used  to  be  not  uncommon 
to  manufacture  both  quilts  and  com- 
forters out  of  partly  worn  garments, 
when  stuffs  were  more  durable  than  at 
present,  and  were  so  cared  for  that 
years  of  wear  might  be  had  from  them 
when  put  to  some  second  service,  after 
the  original  dress  or  cloak  had  quite 
gone  out  of  fashion,  or  else  the  wearer 
had  become  tired  of  it. 

The  silk  and  velvet  patchwork  bed- 
coverings,  often  elaborately  decorated 
with  embroidery  or  painting,  that  have 
been  the  fashion  for  a  dozen  years  or 
more,  are  by  no  means  the  only  survi- 
vals of  this  art,  once  general  in  Ameri- 
can households.  In  not  a  few  villages 
or  country  towns  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Boston,  many  common  calico 
or  woollen  quilts  are  yet  made  every 
year.  In  the  more  rustic  parts  of  New 
England,  as  well  as  in  similar  places  in 
the  Middle  and  Western  States,  such 
quilts  are  still  more  common. 

The  Pennsylvania  German  women 
have  long  been  famous  quilt  -  makers. 
In  a  thinly  peopled  part  of  one  of  the 
earliest  settled  counties  of  northern 
Ohio  are  some  farmers  of  "  Pennsylvan- 
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ia  Diitcli "  extraction,  sometimes  a  gen- 
eration or  two  removed.  It  was  once 
mj  fortune  to  spend  a  few  days  in  a 
roomy  two-and-a-lialf-story  frame-house 
on  a  mill-farm  in  this  neighborhood. 
The  traditional  cleanliness  of  the  best 
North  German  housekeepers  kejDt  the 
numerous  large,  but  unhome-like,  rooms 
as  fresh  and  neat  as  a  new  barn.  From 
the  shining,  small-paned  windows  and 
the  much-swept  rag-cai-pets  and  speck- 
less  whitewashed  walls,  to  the  sand- 
scoured  porches  and  doorsteps,  all  was 
clean  from  constant  scrubbing  and 
dusting.  I  slept  in  the  big  spare- 
chamber,  a  long  room  with  several  win- 
dows, a  bare  floor,  and  a  bed  built  so 
high  with  straw  and  feather-beds,  that 
to  mount  it  I  was  almost  compelled  to 
cHmb  from  a  chair.  In  one  corner  of 
this  barren  chamber  stood  a  large  stool, 
on  which,  piled  one  on  top  of  another, 
was  a  stack  of  bed-quilts  that  reached 
half  -  way  to  the  high  ceiling.  They 
were  the  work  of  the  last  unmarried 
member  of  the  family,  who  was  not 
more  renowned  for  her  quilting  than 
for  her  skill  in  knitting  and  crocheting. 
But  it  is  to  tlie  more  remote  districts 
of  the  Southern  States,  that  one  must 
go  to  find  this  domestic  industry  car- 
ried on  most  zealously.  A  fc^lk-lore 
correspondent    from     North     Carolina 


writes  thus  :  "  The  quilt-making  is  in 
general  confined  to  the  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters.  Their  sprinter's  work  is 
piecing  and  quUting  the  quilts.  In 
fact,  the  young  ladies  do  not  consider 
themselves  marriageable  until  they  have 
made  and  are  the  owners  of  a  goodly 
number  of  home-made  quilts.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  M-inter  is  the  time  for 
the  finishing  up  of  quilts,  and  is  quite 
a  gala  season.  They  often  make  quilt- 
ings,  i.e.,  a  number  of  ladies  who  can 
handle  needle  and  thimble  dexterously, 
are  invited  to  spend  the  day  and  quilt. 
A  great  dinner  is  prepared  ;  by  night 
the  gentlemen  gather  to  help  eat  sup- 
per, and  to  take  the  quilt  out  of  the 
frames,  and  have  a  general  good  time." 
It  is  not  strange  that,  with  their  love  of 
gay  colors,  the  negroes  of  the  South 
often  take  kindly  to  this  sort  of  handi- 
work. It  has  also,  to  some  extent,  been 
taken  up  by  some  of  the  least  nomadic 
of  our  American  Indians.  Rev,  J.  Owen 
Dorsey.  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnolog5% 
has  kindly  sent  me  three  designs  which 
were  drawn  for  him  by  a  Biloxi  Indian 
from  quilts  pieced  by  his  Indian  wife. 

In  consonance  with  the  simple,  some- 
times even  rough,  surroundings  of  a 
pioneer  life,  the  women  of  the  English 
colonies  in  America  and  in  provincial 
regions,  in  their  primitive  art  of  patch- 
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work  sugg-est,  even  to  this  day,  their 
environment  by  fashioning  out  of  cloth 
such  patterns  as  the  "log-cabin,"  "link 
and  chain,"  "bear's  paw,"  "duck's-foot- 
in  -  the  -  mud,"  "  fence  -  row,"  "  goose- 
chase,"  "state-house-steps,"  or  "Wash- 
ington's march."  To  be  sure,  in  these 
patchwork  designs  we  have,  instead  of 
portraits  and  pictures,  but  the  rudest 
symbolism. 

The  tulip,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  a  very  favorite  applique  design 
for  quilts,  is  perchance  a  survival  of  the 
tulip  mania,  that  for  a  time  seized  the 
Dutch  burghers  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands. Other  floral  designs,  the  sun- 
flower, double  peony,  rose  of  Sharon, 
basket  of  flowers,  etc.,  hint  at  flower- 
borders  lovingly  tended  by  the  over- 
taxed hands  of  a  busy  housewife,  who 
still  made  time  to  put  this  bit  of  color 
into  a  very  practical,  prosaic  life. 

To  me  these  home  -  made  quilts  are 
chiefly  interesting  because  of  the 
glimpses  they  give  of  the  makers  and 
their  lives.  Minstrels  and  troubadours, 
and  the  glamour  of  distance,  have  com- 
bined to  surround  the  high-born  lady 
of  the  age  of  chivalry  with  a  halo  of 
poetry  and  romance  ;  but,  after  all,  was 
the  semi-conventual  existence  of  the 
Lady  Margaret,  or  Eleanor,  or  Rosa- 
mond   of    lay    or    ballad,    as    she    em- 


broidered away  her  years  shut  in  by 
thick  castle  walls,  really  as  free  and 
rounded  out  as  the  lives  of  women  in 
American  pioneer  days  or  in  country 
life  to-day?  Is  not  the  lot  of  the  back- 
woodsman's wife  or  daughter  in  her  log- 
house,  with  her  marigold  and  larkspur 
border  in  front,  and  it  may  be  a  cluster 
of  tall  sunflowers  in  the  back  corner  of 
the  garden,  with  a  life  of  hard  work, 
homely  fare,  and  the  simplest  joys  and 
sorrows,  a  far  more  enviable  one  than 
that  of  the  noblewomen  of  the  mediae- 
val castles?  Less  sweet  and  wholesome 
too,  by  far,  was  the  career  which  lay  be- 
fore those  same  noblewomen,  than  that 
which  offered  itself  to  our  stately  colo- 
nial matrons,  or  that  which  awaits  those 
who  now  toil  at  our  latter-day  tapestry, 
whether  they  are  women  in  quiet  vil- 
lage homes  or  in  roomy  farm-houses, 
east  or  west,  on  valley  farms  among  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee  or  North  Car- 
olina, or  in  Southern  mansions,  shut 
away  from  the  neighborhood  of  busy 
towns  by  long  stretches  of  cypress- 
swamp  or  pine-barrens. 

The  tale  of  Penelope's  patient  loyalty 
to  her  long-tarrying  lord,  as  she  puts 
off  the  clamoring  suitors  by  her  vow 
never  to  re-marry  until  the  web  still  in 
her  loom  be  finished,  might  be  matched 
in  our  unromantic  New  World  by  the 
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time  story  of  many  an  old  patchwork 
quilt,  could  the  poor  bits  of  printed 
cotton  speak  out  and  recall  the  story 
of  some  Melinda,  Ruth,  or  Mary  Ann, 
whose  deft  fingers  sewed  together  the 
flimsy  mosaic.  Many  a  love-dream  has 
been  sewed  into  one  of  these  crude  at- 
tempts at  art.  Have  you  not  seen  a 
matron  gently  smooth  an  old  quilt,  as 
with  lowered  voice  she  tells  you,  "This 
is  one  I  quilted  the  winter  before  I  was 
married."  You  may  be  sure  that  any 
chance  scrap  of  chintz,  gingham,  or  cal- 
ico once  gay,  now,  it  may  be,  faded  by 
time,  wear,  and  frequent  washings,  may 
bring  to  her  mind  as  many  tender  mem- 
ories as  are  recalled  to  another  by  the 
dried  rose,  the  sprig  of  forget-me-not, 
or  the  true  lover's  knot  put  away  with 
tender  care  in  some  private  drawer. 

Then,  how  far  back  into  memory  land 
may  not  one  be  carried  by  the  "  four- 
patch  "  or  "  nine-patch "  quilt,  made 
by  childish  fingers  just  learning  to 
guide  the  needle  ?  Anyone  who  thus 
took  her  first  lesson  in  sewing,  as  she 
sat  on  a  low  stool  beside  mother  or 
grandmother  and  performed  the  daily 
stint,  either  of  stitching  or  over-and- 
over  sewing,  in  putting  into  blocks  the 
squares  cut  by  older  hands,  can  never 
see  this  work  of  earlier  years  without 
recalling  many  pictures  of  that  time. 
Or  if  in  childhood  some  pair  of  busy 
little  hands  were  forever  folded  to  rest, 
eveiy  bit  of  cloth  which  they  once  held, 
and  every  stitch  which  they  once  set 
with  conscientious  painstaking,  will 
thereafter  be  more  precious  to  some- 
one than  anv  piece  of  Gobelin  tapes- 
try. 

Several  years  ago  a  brother  of  George 
Fuller,  the  artist,  picked  up  from  a  pile 
of  rags  in  a  junk  -  shop  in  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  an  old  linen  spread,  elaborately 
embroidered  in  colored  crewels,  in  the 
old-fashioned  stitch  very  like  that  used 
in  modern  Kensington  work.  At  the 
upper  end,  in  cross-stitch,  w^e  read  "Bet- 
sey Clark,  her  work,"  and  that  is  all 
we  know  of  her  who  patiently  wrought 
the  flower  -  pot  from  which  straggle 
the  long,  nondescript  vines  and  flowers 
which  spread  over  the  bed  -  cover.  I 
have  a  little  hypothetical  romance  for 
myself  about  this  forsaken  piece  of  em- 
broidei*}',   that   was   by  a   mere   chance 


rescued  from  its  ignominious  destiny. 
The  lady  who  owns  it  has  another  the- 
ory very  difierent  from  my  own.  You, 
reader,  may  constnict  one  for  yourself, 
but  we  shall  never  know  what  loneli- 
ness, poverty,  or  desolation  is  back  of 
the  fact  that  such  an  elaborate  piece  of 
needlework  should  have  come  into  a 
miscellaneous  mass  of  jDaper-rags. 

I  have  often  slept  under  a  wild-lily 
quilt,  an  unusually  fine  example  of  cot- 
ton applique,  that  was  done  more  than 
forty  years  ago  by  an  Ohio  district 
school-teacher.  Some  of  the  squares 
were  made  as  she  sat  with  the  family 
where  she  chanced  to  stay,  in  the  odd 
hours  before  and  after  breakfast,  or 
supper ;  for  this  was  before  "  boarding 
around  "  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  and 
the  country  school-mistress  was  a  guest 
as  well  as  boarder  during  her  week  or 
more  at  each  of  the  various  homes,  and 
it  would  have  been  utterly  contraiy  to 
usage  for  her  to  seclude  herself  in  her 
own  chamber.  I  dare  say  others  of  the 
blocks  had  their  graceful  patterns  dain- 
tily cross-stitched  on  to  the  white  back- 
ground during  the  summer  noon- time, 
as  the  teacher  kept  guard  in  some  hot 
little  frame  school-house,  while  the  boys 
and  girls,  whom  she  so  zealously  and 
wisely  taught,  rambled  off  to  shady 
green  woods,  whence  they  came  back 
laden  with  long  pieces  of  wild  grape- 
vine selected  for  skipping-ropes,  and 
with  leafy  branches,  flowers,  mosses, 
and  lichens  w4tli  which  they  decked  the 
poor  barren  school-room.  Object-les- 
sons were  not  talked  of  then,  but  these 
trophies  voluntarily  brought  in  by  her 
pupils  served  this  born  teacher  as  texts 
on  which  she  based  many  an  informal 
talk  that  kept  both  teacher  and  pupil 
near  to  sweet  out-of-door  things. 

I  recall  another  quilt  in  applique 
work  of  about  the  same  age  as  the 
wild-lil}',  and  made  in  the  same  locality. 
Its  pattern  is  called  the  "  tea-leaf  " — 
I  cannot  imagine  why.  The  leaves  of 
the  bunch  at  the  base  of  the  large  red 
and  yellow  patch  are  of  green  calico, 
with  markings  of  black  and  yellow. 
Both  these  j^rints  are  of  the  quality  that 
used  to  be  knowm  as  oil  calicoes,  of  re- 
markably fast  colors.  The  border  of 
this  quilt  is  made  of  a  row  of  very 
conventional  flower-baskets.     Here  the 
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leaves  and  stems  are  cut  out  of  the 
green  calico,  the  flowers  from  the  red, 
and  the  basket  itself  from  a  brilliant 
orange  oil  -  boiled  calico  figured  in 
black.  The  quilting  on  this  bed-cov- 
er is  wonderfully  fine  and  intricate. 
The  white  squares,  alternating  with  the 
applique  blocks,  are  each  quilted  in  a 
floral  design,  and  the  groundwork  of 
the  whole  quilt  is  done  in  fine  diamond 
and  shell-work  patterns.  The  dainty, 
Vol.  XVI.— 39 


even  stitches  of  this  close  quilting 
were  done  by  a  farmer's  wife,  amidst 
such  busy  days  as  would  stagger  most 
American  women  of  a  generation  later. 
I  have  rumors  of  a  wonderful  bed- 
quilt  made  of  the  silk  wedding-gowns 
of  Esther  Powell,  a  granddaughter  of 
the  earliest  French  Huguenot  settled  in 
America.  When  General  AVashington 
visited  Newport,  this  quilt  was  sent 
over  from    Narragansett  to    grace   his 
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bed.  It  was  not  wholly  finished  until 
1795,  when  a  woman  was  hired  to  quilt 
it  in  a  wonderfully  elaborate  j^attern. 
It  took  her  six  months  to  do  it,  and  she 
was  oiven  her  board  and  ticenty  cents  a 


buff  flannel.  The  latter  may  once  have 
been  white,  but  become  yellowed  with 
age.  This  most  grotesque  bit  of  art 
needle-work  is  supposed  to  be  more 
than  one  hundred  years  old,  and  to  have 


2ceeh  in  payment.     I  have  been  told  of    been  made  by  a  long-ago  occupant  of 


a  quilt  after  the  familiar  cube  pattern, 
in  red,  white,  and  blue,  that  was  made 
by  a  colored  woman  who  had  been  a 
Virginia  slave.  I  wonder  if  the  owner 
of  the  poor  brown  hands  was  conscious 
of  a  sadly  pathetic  irony  as  she  thus 
combined  the  colors  of  freedom  and 
libertv  into  a  bed-cover  for  a  slave. 


an  old  tavern  near  Eye  Beach,  X.  H. 
The  inn  itself  and  various  members  of 
the  family  are  pictured.  Many  favor- 
ite animals  are  shown  hereon  in  silhou- 
ette, and  mine  hostess  herself  sits  in  a 
most  sentimental  attitude,  watching  the 
gambols  of  what  seems  to  be  her  pet 
goat,    though   I   would   not   stake   my 


Perhaps  the  quaintest,  though  h\  no  head  on  the  species  of  this  quadruped, 
means  the  most  beautiful,  bed-cover  On  another  square,  at  a  glance  one  may 
that  I  ever  saw  is  a  very  queer  woollen 
counteii^ane,  which  I  call  the  Quilt  of 
the  Inn.  Its  centre  is  made  of  blocks 
of  applique  work  of  the  most  varied  de- 
signs, and  its  border  of  rough  j^atcli- 
work  cut  from  red  and  green  flannel, 
the  latter  apparently  hand-woven.  Be- 
tween the  jDatchwork  border  and  the 
aj^plique  work  squares  is  a  broad  stripe 
of  black  alpaca  decorated  with  a  vine 
made  by  sewing  on,  in  a  wavy  line,  a 
narrow  red  woollen  braid.  This  most 
artificial  vine  is  laden  with  large  ap- 
plique flowers,  doubtless  not  copied 
from  nature.  The  central  squares  are 
either  of  black  broadcloth   or  of  coarse 


immm^if 


recognize  General  Washington,  and  one 
block   is   conq^osed   of   a    genre   scene 
a2)parently  representing  the    sale  of   a 
colt,  a  transaction  which  would  seem, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  holds  his 
linen  money-bag,    to    have  been    satis- 
factory to  the  seller.     The  black  cloth 
figures   that   form   the    silhouette   de- 
signs have  the  dress  and  features  out- 
lined    in    coarse     stitching    of    white 
thread.     The  black  velvet  cat  stares  at 
one  from  white  porcelain -l)utton  eyes. 
The  needle-woman  of  the  old  inn  must 
have  had  great   taste  for  natural   his- 
tory subjects,  since  besides  the  multi- 
farious floral  designs  and  the   familiar 
animals  of   the  home    and   farm- 
yard, she  has  fashioned  out  of  her 
crude    api)liquc    work    numerous 
birds  of  various  kinds.     There  are 
blue  birds  with  yellow  wings  and 
yellow   birds    with    blue   wings, 
green  birds  with  bright-red  wings 
and  eyes!   there  are  black  birds 
with  red  wings  and  red  birds  with 
blue  wings,  and  other  interesting 
ornithological  vagaries.    To  be 
sure,  there  is  an  utter  lack  of  per- 
spective, and   tlie  pigeons  (?)    sit- 
ting on  the  ridge-pole,  whose  heads 
considerably  ovei'top  the   great 
s(|uare  chimney,  are  somewhat  out 
of  proportion.     "What  a  giant  ^^ie 
such  birds  would   have  made  for 
some  hungry  wayfarer  seeking  en- 
tertainment at  the  roadside  tav- 
ern I 

It  was  only  after  the  closet-bed 

of  Anglo-Saxon  times,  or  the  high- 

4     panelled  Him  meJhett  had  given  way 

''     to  other  forms  more  open  to  view 


Large  Block  from  the   Quilt  of  the   Inn. 


from  without,  that  attention  was  paid 
to  the  appearance  of  bed  -  spread  or 
coverlet.  In  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth centur}'  woven  coverlets  seem 
to  have  come  into  use  in  the  Nether- 
lands, while  they  were  introduced  into 
Scandinavian  countries  about  half  a 
century  later.  In  England  the  growth 
of  taste  in  adorning  the  bed-coverings 
seems  to  have  been  more  rapid,  for  Neck- 
am  speaks  of  ornamental  quilts  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a 
coverlet  found  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  during  the  popular  upris- 
ing of  1381,  was  worth  a  thousand  marks. 
Two  centuries  later,  among  articles 


for  a  bed  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  a 
"  counterpoint  of  orange-colored  satin 
quilted  with  cut-work  of  cloths  of  gold 
and  silver,  of  satins  of  every  imaginable 
tint,  and  embroidered  with  Venice  gold, 
silver  spangles,  and  colored  silks  fringed 
to  correspond,  and  lined  with  orange 
sarcenet.*  Such  splendors  were  at  least 
equalled  in  Sweden  by  a  bed-covering 
of  Gustavus  Vasa,  which  was  stift"  with 
gold  and  silver  threads,  f 

The  coverlets,  some  of  them  of  very 
simple  patterns,  and  others  of  quite  or- 

*  Quoted  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley :  The  Bedroom ; 
Antiqnarv,  vol.  x.,  p.  190,  November,  18S4,  p.  190. 

t  Dr.  Tfoels  Lund  :  Das  Tagliche  Leben  in  Skandinavi- 
en,  wahreud  des  Sechzehnten  Jahrbunderts,  pp.  167,  168. 
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nate  designs,  made  in  the  Netherlands 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  would  seem  probably  to  be  the 
ancestors  of  the  coverlets,  generally  with 
a  coarse  white  cotton  warj).  though  some- 
times made  with  a  woollen  one,  and  a  woof 
of  colored  woollen  yarn,  that  were  woven 
in  Canada  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  up  to  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  and  that  we  find  are  still  made  on 
hand-looms  in  a  few  locahties  in  the 
Southern  States.  Most  of  these  Ameri- 
can coverlets  were  woven  in  plaids  or 
broken  jDlaids.  But  more  elaborate  pat- 
terns, not  comj^osed  of  geometrical  fig- 
ures, were  also  used  in  their  weaving. 
I  am  the  possessor  of  a  blue  and  white 
coverlet  of  decidedly  ornate  design.  It 
is  one  of  many  made  in  northern  Ohio, 
by  one  Samuel  Meily,  who  has  left  his 
autogra2)h  neatly  woven  into  the  bot- 
tom corners  of  each  bed-spread.  By 
hearsay  I  have  learned  that  old  Samuel 
was  a  Pennsylvania  German,  and  he 
must  have  been  something  of  an  ai*tist 
in  his  way,  for  there  is  a  smack  of  Ger- 
man art  in  the  border  of  my  coverlet, 
which  is  composed  of  prim  little  flower- 
pots and  ridiculous  dwai-f  pear-trees, 
bearing  blossoms  at  the  top  as  large  as 
the  fi-uit  that  grows  so  unnaturally  near 
the  ground.  I  recall  a  red  and  green 
and  white  cover  from  the  same  man's 
hands,  having  a  border  of  comical  little 
roosters,  and  another  called  the  "  Log- 
cabin,"  from  its  border  of  tiny  houses. 

As  to  the  date  at  which  our  modern 
patchwork  and  applitiue  quilt  began  to 
be  made,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  guess  that  the  early  examj^les  of 
European  quilts  are  but  remains  of 
earlier  sj^ecimens,  which  may  well  have 
been  imitations  of  oriental  originals. 
We  shall  have  to  rest  satisfied  with  such 
statements  as  that  of  one  of  the  curators 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  that 
all  experts  differ  as  to  origins.  At  the 
J) resent  time  patchwork  of  silk,  wool- 
len, and  cotton  is  more  or  less  made  by 
Parsee,  Hin<loo,  an<l  Mohammedan  wom- 
en in  India.  In  Europe  the  art  is  famil- 
iar to  Italian,  German,  and  Scandinavian 
women,  as  well  as  to  the  women  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the  Azores  the 
peasants  make  cotton  patchwork  bags 
that  they  cany  about  the  streets  as  we 
do  baskets  or  shopping-bags,  and  some- 


times these  are  used  by  workmen  to 
carry  their  lunch. 

Out  of  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred quilt  patterns  which  I  have  col- 
lected, the  great  majority  are  made  up 
of  permutations  of  a  few  rectilinear 
plane  figures  such  as  the  triangle,  the 
rhombus,  the  square,  and  the  rectangle. 
The  floral  designs  are  usually  cnidely 
symbolic  rather  than  pictures  of  the 
flowers  whose  names  they  bear.  The 
same  pattern  occurs  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  under  the  most  diverse 
names.  This  is  especially  tnie  of  the 
mathematical  combinations.  Now  and 
then  there  is  an  erident  reason  for  the 
names  given  to  those  multitudinous  de- 
signs, but  oftener  they  are  apparently 
23urely  arbitrary. 

A  very  quaint  c^uilt  block,  partly 
pieced  and  partly  done  in  applique,  that 
came  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land, is  there  known  as  the  tulip,  but  the 
same  pattern  in  southern  Indiana  is 
called  the  double  peony.  The  hexagon 
or  honeycomb  pattern  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  is  called  "  Job's 
trouble,"  or  "a  Job's  trouble."  There 
is  a  tradition  that  the  idea  of  this  hex- 
agonal pattern  was  derived  from  the 
shape  of  the  pillars  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way. From  Baltimore  comes  the  su- 
perstition that  a  'Job's  trouble"  quilt 
brings  bad  luck.  It  is  said  to  be  un- 
lucky to  keep  such  a  quilt,  even  if  left 
unfinished.  I  know  of  the  following  in- 
stance :  A  lad}'  jestingly  told  this  super- 
stition to  a  relative  who  was  at  work  on 
such  a  quilt,  saying,  ''  So  you  had  better 
not  kee})  it,  but  give  it  to  me."  The  gift 
was  made  and  the  receiver  kept  the  ill- 
omened  patchwork  until  she  had  lost  by 
death  three  young  children,  when  she 
burned  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hear 
of  a  pattern  that,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  said  to  be  of  good  omen.  I  have  not 
its  name,  but  from  its  description  think 
it  2)robably  the  j^eculiar  form  of  the 
'*  rismg  sun,"  that  consists  of  one  gigan- 
tic star,  whose  centre  is  the  centre  of  the 
quilt,  the  open  spaces  between  the  star 
points  being  filled  in  with  patchwork. 

A  pattern  known  in  Puritanic  New 
England  as  "the  church  steps,'*  in  trop- 
ical Louisiana  becomes  the  "pineap- 
ple." One  of  the  most  complicated  of 
the  geometrical  designs  that  I  have  en- 
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countered,  is  made  by  cutting  a  num- 
ber of  small  squares  out  of  white  cot- 
ton cloth  and  an  equal  number  out  of 
colored  cloth.  A  quadrant  of  a  circle 
is  then  cut  from  one  corner  of  each  of 
these  squares.  By  various  combina- 
tions of  these  quadrants  with  the 
remains  of  the  squares,  a  number  of 
patterns  have  been  evolved,  somewhat 
resembling  one  another,  but  bearing 
very  diiferent  names.  One  of  these 
combinations  in  Louisiana  is  called 
"the  world's  wonder,"  another  in  North 
Carolina  is  "the  fool's  puzzle."  From 
quaint  old  Provincetown,  Mass.,  comes 
still  another  under  the  name  of  "  around 
the  world."  A  different  variant  in  west- 
ern Massachusetts  is  called  "Chinese 
puzzle."  But  in  a  little  village' in  east- 
ern Massachusetts  I  find  the  best  name 
of  all  for  this  somewhat  bewildering 
quilt  pattern,  viz. ,  "  Peter  pa}^  Paul.  '  In 
Louisiana  also  the  simplest  form  of  this 
pattern  is  called  "  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul."  If  you  look  for  a  moment  at 
this  design  and  notice  how  the  bit  cut 
from  one  square  exactly  fills  the  vacan- 
cy left  in  another,  you  will  at  once  see 
the  applicability  of  this  name.  "  Sugar 
bowl  "  and  "  fly  "  are  two  northern 
Ohio  names  for  a  block  made  up  of 
eight  alternate  dark  and  light  triangles 
radiating,  as  it  were,  from  a  common 
centre  ;  while  it  appears  in  Maryland  as 
"  crow-foot,"  and  in  Pennsylvania  as 
"  fan-mill,"  a  name  in  which  one  catch- 
es a  glimmer  of  rationality.  United, 
several  of  these  little  blocks  constitute 
"  Katy's  ramble  "  in  the  eastern  part  of 
New  York.  The  "  old  maid's  whim  " 
of  one  locality,  in  another  is  called 
"  bachelor's  puzzle."  A  very  simple 
mathematical  design,  which  in  Louisia- 
na bears  the  pretty  but  wholly  arbitra- 
ry name  of  "  rosebud,"  in  Illinois  is 
called  "  bear's  paw."  Quilt-makers  in 
Massachusetts  call  the  same  pattern 
"  duck's  foot,"  while  slightly  modified 
in  eastern  New  York  it  is  called  "  the 
duck's  foot  in  the  mud."  To  a  by  no 
means  unique  pattern  from  northern 
Ohio,  made  up  of  squares,  rectangles, 
and  triangles,  is  attached  the  jingling 
name  of  "  Johnny  around  the  corner." 
Elsewhere  it  is  known  simply  as  "  the 
wheel."  A  very  popular  pattern  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  frequently  known. 
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and  with  reason,  as  "  screw-plate,"  is 
so  rich  in  names  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  the  whole  varied  list. 
"  Dove  in  the  window,"  "  hole  in  the 
barn  -  floor,"  "  puss  in  the  corner," 
"shoo -fly,"  "Lincoln  platform,"  and 
"  love-knot,"  are  all  names  for  this  same 
design.  And  in  southern  Indiana  it 
was  very  popular  after  the  war  as 
"Sherman's  march." 

Only  very  extended  and  careful  re- 
search would  make  it  possible  to  give 
even  the  briefest  summary  comparison 
of  the  decorative  designs  of  primitive 
races  of  men,  but  in  a  general  way  it 
may  be  said  that  in  the  art  -  work  of 
such  peoples,  whether  of  the  earliest 
periods  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge or  of  tribes  now  living,  large  use 
is  made  of  simple  geometrical  figures, 
such  as  circles,  rectangles,  diamonds, 
and  so  on  ;  and  without  doubt  many  of 
the  patterns  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  a  few  simple  geometrically 
shaped  pieces  of  cloth  would  lead  us 
into  strangely  interesting  by  -  ways,  if 
we  could  trace  out  all  their  relation- 
ships and  antecedents.  I  have  studied 
many  of  which  space  does  not  permit 
the  mention  here,  but  perhaps  no  one 
design  which  we  might  find  on  a  patch- 
work quilt  has  such  a  wonderful  his- 
tory and  extended  associations  as  one 
composed  of  twelve  small  right  isosce- 
les triangles  of  one  color,  and  the  same 
number  of  another  color,  that  is  sent 
to  me  from  northern  Ohio  under  the 
name  of  "catch-me-if-you-can,"  and 
which  is  known  in  western  Massachu- 
setts as  the  "  windmill "  pattern.  Mod- 
ifications of  this  quilt  pattern  under 
other  names  are  to  be  met  with  else- 
where. The  design  is  a  very  good  rep- 
resentation of  the  sacred  cross  of  In- 
dia. The  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  symbol  is  quoted  from 
Edkins's  "  Chinese  Buddhism  :  " 

''Buddha,  before  his  death,  commit- 
ted the  secret  of  his  mysteries  to  his 
disciple,  Maha  Kashiapa.  He  was  a 
Brahman,  born  in  the  kingdom  Mag- 
adha,  in  central  India.  To  him  was 
intrusted  the  deposit  of  esoteric  doc- 
trine, called  cheng-fa-yen-tsang,  'the 
pure  secret  of  the  eye  of  right  doc- 
trine.' The  symbol  of  this  esoteric 
principle,  communicated  orally  without 
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books,  is  ("lI  f^(m  or  ican.  This,  in 
Chinese,  means,  '  10,000,'  and  implies 
the  possession  of  10,000  perfections. 
It  is  usually  placed  on  the  heart  of 
Buddha  in  images  and  ^^ictures  of  that 
divinity.  It  is  sometimes  called  sin- 
yin,  'heart's  seal.'  It  contains  within 
it  the  whole  mind  of  Buddha.  In 
Sanscrit  it  is  called  svastika.  It  was 
the  monogram  of  Yishnu  and  Shiva,  the 
battle-axe  of  Thor  in  Scandinavian  in- 
scriptions, an  ornament  on  the  crowns 
of  Bonj^a  deities  in  Thibet,  and  a  favor- 
ite symbol  with  the  Peruvians." 

I  hear  a  rumor  that  this  far-spread 
emblem  has  been  traced  to  ancient 
Troy.  It  is  the  mystic  sign  of  the  wise 
and  humorous  elephant  -  headed  god 
Ganesa  or  Ganesh,  whom  the  Hindus 
are  wont  to  invoke  at  the  beginning  of 
enterjorises,  and  whose  image  is  fre- 
quently placed  as  tutelary  deity  on  their 
doorways.  The  svastika  stands  on  the 
first  page  of  Hindu  ledgers  and  day- 
books, and  was  a  common  stamp  on 
East  Indian  coins.  A  saddle  in  the 
Chinese  department  at  the  Boston  Art 
Museum  bears  a  svafdi/ca  in  gold  on  the 
front  of  its  pommel.  Looking  on  a 
saucer,  I  find  that  it  forms  the  con- 
necting openwork  in  the  panels  of  the 
light  fence  that  skirts  a  part  of  the 
grounds  about  the  palace  home  of  the 
Chinese  maiden,  who  is  the  heroine  of 
the  old  legend  that  we  can  never  forget, 
while  a  bit  of  dear  old  blue  and  white 
willow-ware  pottery  exists,  bearing  the 
pictured  story  of  the  two  devoted 
lovers  who  lived  and  died  together,  and 
whose  souls,  as  two  doves,  stiU  hover 
over  the  island  where  rest  their  ashes. 
Variously  modified,  it  is  interlaced  in 
the  arabesque  border  of  the  plates  of 
the  same  table  service.  Here  I  find  it 
forming  the  basis  of  the  pattern  that 
borders  a  Persian  rug,  and  a  narrower 


stripe,  iised  to  separate  the  larger  and 
more  conspicuous  designs  of  the  same 
rug,  is  composed  of  a  continuous  row  of 
diminutive  bro^Ti  crosses  set  on  one  of 
the  iaetfable  blues  of  the  Orient.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  cite  further  from  the 
innumerable  oriental  instances  where 
this  religious  symbol  is  used  either  as 
a  stamp  or  in  decorative  art,  but  the 
thing  interesting  to  ethnologists  is  its 
existence  in  the  occidental  world.  The 
Sj^auiards  found  it  in  Yucatan  when 
they  first  came  there.  A  design  es- 
sentially like  the  Buddhist  cross  is  en- 
graved on  shell  gorgets  of  the  mound- 
builders,  found  in  Tennessee.  Among 
other  relics  of  this  ancient  American 
j)eople  that  were  dug  up  during  exca- 
vations recently  made  near  the  Scioto 
River,  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  under  Dr. 
Putnam's  direction,  were  several  ham- 
mered copper  plates,  each  bearing  the 
svastiJca.  Strangely  enough,  this  sa- 
cred cross  of  India  occurs  as  a  mystic 
symbol  of  the  wind  powers  on  war 
charts  of  the  Kansa  and  Osage  tribes.* 
If  some  learned  traveller  from  the 
Orient  chanced  to  stop  overnight  in  an 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  United 
States,  where  patchwork  quilts  still 
sometimes  take  the  place  of  woven 
countei-panes,  and  upon  awakening  in 
the  morning  should  find  his  bed-cover 
besprinkled  at  regular  intervals  with 
this  mystic  sign  of  the  religion  of  his 
own  land,  surely,  if  he  recalled  Hans 
Christian  Andersen's  dramatic  tale  of 
"The  Tin  Soldier,"  and  of  his  final  re- 
ap])earance  in  the  very  room  from  which 
he  had  been  so  lucklessly  borne  away, 
he  too  would  exclaim,  "  Nein,  wie  son- 
derbar  kann  es  doch  in  der  Welt  zu- 
gehen  ! "  "  Nay,  how  wonderfully  things 
can  come  to  pass  in  the  world  ! " 

•  J.  Owen  Dorsey :  Kansa  Mourning  and  War  Cub- 
toms,  American  Naturalist,  July,  1885, 
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MEETING    OF     STOCKHOLDERS 

It    sunrise    of   the 
twenty  -  second   Bar- 
bara started  from  her 
pillow,  roused  by  the 
jarring  thunder  of  a 
cannon.    As  it  pealed 
a  second  time  Fannie 
drew  her  down. 
"It's  only  Charlie  Champion    in  the 
square   firing   a   salute.      Go   to    sleep 
again." 

As  they  stepped  out  after  breakfast 
for  a  breath  of  garden  air,  they  saw 
John  March  a  short  way  off,  trying  to 
lift  the  latch  of  Parson  Tombs's  low 
front  gate.  He  tried  thrice  and  again, 
but  each  time  he  bent  down  the  beauti- 
ful creature  he  rode  would  rear  until  it 
seemed  as  if  she  must  certainly  fall  back- 
ward upon  her  rider.  The  pastor  had 
come  out  on  his  gallery,  where  he  stood, 
all  smiles,  waiting  for  John  to  win  in 
the  pretty  strife.  Which  the  rider  pres- 
ently did  and  glanced  over  to  the  Halli- 
day  garden,  more  than  ready  to  lift  his 
hat.  But  Fannie  and  Barbara  were 
busy  tip-toeing  for  peach-blossoms. 

"  Good  morning,  Brother  March  ; 
won't  you  'light  ?  I  declare  I  don't 
know  which  you  manage  best,  yo'  horse 
aw  your  temper ! "  The  parson  laughed 
heartily  to  indicate  that,  however  doubt- 
ful the  compliment,  his  intentions  were 
kind. 

"  Good-morning,  sir,"  said  John  in 
the  gateway,  as  his  pastor  came  bare- 
headed toward  him  ;  and  after  a  word 
or  two  more  of  greeting — "  Mr.  Tombs, 
there's  to  be  a  meeting  of  stockholders 
in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  at  ten  o'clock. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Fair,  got  here  yesterday 
evening,  and  we  want  him  to  see  that  we 
mean  business  and  hope  he  does." 

"  I  see,"  said  Parson  Tombs,  with  a 
momentous  air.  "  And  I'll  come.  I 
may  be  a  Httle  late  in  gett'n'  there,  faw 
I've  got  to  hitch  up  aft'  a  while  and  take 


Mother  Tombs  to  spend  the  day,  both 
of  us,  with  our  daughters,  Mrs.  Hamlet 
and  Lazarus  Graves.  I  don't  reckon 
anybody  else  has  noticed  it  but  them, 
but,  John,  my  son,  Mother  Tombs  an' 
I  will  be  married  jess  fifty  years  to- 
night !  However,  that's  neither  here 
nor  there  ;  I'll  come.  If  I'm  half  aw 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  late,  why,  I 
reckon  that's  no  mo'n  than  the  rest  of 
'em  will  be,  is  it  ?  " 

John  smiled  ruefully  and  said  he 
feared  it  wasn't.  As  his  mare  leaped 
from  the  sidewalk  to  the  roadway  he 
noted  the  younger  pastor  going  by  on 
the  other  side,  evidently  on  a  reconnois- 
sance.  For  the  committee  on  decora- 
tions was  to  come  with  evergreens  to 
begin  to  deck  the  Tombs  parsonage 
the  moment  the  aged  pair  should  get 
out  of  sight  of  it. 

Three  persons  were  prompt  to  the 
moment  at  the  meeting  of  stockholders, 
Garnet,  Gamble,  and  Jonas  Ciickwater, 
the  new  clerk  of  Swanee  Hotel  and  a 
subscriber  for  one  share — face  value  one 
hundred  dollars,  cash  payment  ten.  A 
moment  later  a  fourth  man  entered, 
stoop-shouldered,  freckled,  and  with  a 
peering  smile. 

"Howdy,  Leggett?"  said  Garnet,  affa- 
bly ;  but  when  the  tawny  statesman 
moved  as  though  he  might  offer  to  shake 
hands,  the  Major  added  with  increased 
cordiality,  "take  a  seat,"  and  waved 
him  to  a  chair  against  the  wall  ;  then, 
turning  his  back,  he  resumed  conversa- 
tion with  the  railroad  president.  Pres- 
ently John  March  arrived,  with  a  dig- 
nity in  his  gait  and  an  energy  in  his  eye 
that  secretly  amused  the  president  of 
the  road.  John  looked  at  his  watch 
with  an  apologetic  smile. 

"  I  supposed  you  had  gone  some  place 
to  get  Mr.  Fair,"  said  Gamet. 

"  He's  in  Jeff-Jack's  office  ;  they're 
coming  over  together."  John  busied 
himself  with  his  papers  to  veil  his  im- 
mense satisfaction.  Looking  up  from 
them  he  saw  Leggett.     "  Oh  !  "  he  ex- 
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claimed,  stepped  forrvard,  and,  with  a 
constrained  bow,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  gave  him  his  hand.  The  mu- 
latto bowed  low  and  smiled  eruptively, 
too  tickled  to  speak. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  gath- 
ering  numbered  nine,  and  everybody 
was  in  conversation  with  somebody.  Mr. 
Crick  water,  after  three  gay,  but  futile, 
attemj^ts  to  tell  Gamble  that  they  were 
from  the  same  State  in  the  North, 
leaned  against  a  wall,  with  anguish  iu 
his  every  furtive  glance,  hopelessly  but- 
ton-holed by  Leggett. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Garnet,  as  Jeff-Jack  and 
Fair  entered  together.  The  Major 
laughed  out  for  joy.  In  a  moment  it 
was  — "  Mr.  Fair,  this  man,  and  Mr. 
Fair,  that  one — you  remember  Presidect 
Gamble,  of  coui'se  ? — and  Captain  Cham- 
pion ?  Mr.  Fair,  let  me  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Hersey.  Mr.  Weed 
I  think  you  met  the  last  time  you  were 
here.  No  !  this  is  Mr.  Weed ;  that's 
our  colored  representative,  Mr.  Leggett. 
He'd  like  to  shake  hands  with  you,  too, 
sir." 

"  Mr.  Fair,"  said  Cornelius,  "  seh,  to 
you ;  yass,  I  likes  to  git  my  sheer  o' 
whateveh's  a-goin'." 

He  was  about  to  say  much  more,  but 
Ganiet  purposely  drowned  his  voice. 
"  Gentlemen,  we'll  proceed  to  business. 
Mr.  Crickwater,  will  you  act  as  door- 
keeper?" Mr.  Crickwater  assumed  that 
office. 

Secretary  March,  having  occasion  to 
mention  the  number  of  subscribed 
shares  represented  by  those  present  as 
six  hundred  and  eleven.  Garnet  ex 
plained  that  besides  his  own  subscrip- 
tion he  represented  one  of  fifteen  shares 
and  another  of  ten,  for  two  ladies,  and 
Champion  unintentionally  uttered  a* 
lurid  monosyllable  as  Shot  well  stuck 
him  under  the  leg  with  a  pin.  They 
were  the  sliares.  Garnet  added,  that  Gen- 
eral Halliday  had  failed  to  take. 

Business  went  on.  AVhen,  by  and 
by,  Mr.  Crickwater  admitted  Parson 
Tombs,  the  pastor  found  the  company 
listening  to  the  Honorable  Cornelius 
Leggett  as  he  expounded  the  reasons  for, 
and  the  purposes  of,  the  various  provis- 
ions of  An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Coun- 
ties of  Blackland,  Clearwater,  nnd  Sand- 
stone to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock 


of  the  Three-Counties  Land  and  Im- 
provement Company,  Limited,  and  to 
declare  said  counties  to  be  bodies  poli- 
tic and  coi-porate  f or  the  pui-poses  there- 
in mentioned. 

"You  see,  gentlemen,"  interposed 
Garnet,  "  we  make  Mr.  Leggett  one  of 
the  principal  advocates  of  this  bill  in 
order  to  secure  the  support  of  those, 
both  in  the  Legislature  and  at  the  polls, 
who  are  likely  to  vote  as  he  votes  on 
the  question  of  the  three  counties  sub- 
scribing to  this  other  thousand  shares, 
the  half  of  our  capital  stock  reserved 
for  the  purpose." 

jVlr.  Weed  asked  how  many  shares  of- 
fered to  voluntary  subscribers  on  the 
ten  -  dollar  -  instahnent  plan  had  been 
taken,  and  Garnet  replied,  "  All.  Those, 
together  with  the  shares  assigned  me 
in  exchange  for  the  mortgages  I  hold 
on  Widewood  and  propose  to  surrender, 
the  forty  for  which  Mr.  Leggett  pays 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  two  hun- 
dred retained  by  Mr.  March  and  his 
mother,  make  six  hundred  and  forty, 
leaving  three  hundred  and  sixty  to  be 
placed  with  capitalists  willing  to  pay 
their  face  value.  We  have  to-day  an 
increased  confidence  that  these  rein- 
forcements " — he  smiled — "  are  not  far 
off.  When  this  is  done  we  shall  have 
raised  the  three- eighths  of  the  face  val- 
ue of  the  one  thousand  private  shares, 
as  required,  before  the  three  counties 
subscrij^tion  to  the  other  thousand 
shares  can  become  effective.  I  have  to 
state,  gentlemen,  that  General  Halliday 
has  been  compelled  by  the  weight  of 
other  burdens  to  resign  the  treasur- 
ership,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  announce  that  Captain 
Charles  Champion  has  consented  to  act 
as  treasurer,  and  aho,  that  Colonel 
Kavenel  expresses  his  willingness  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  two  trustees  for  the 
three  counties  on  the — (applause) — on 
the  very  reasonable  condition  that  he 
be  allowed  to  name  the  other  trustee. 
I  believe  there's  no  other  formal  busi- 
ness before  the  meeting,  but  before  we 
adjourn  I  think  a  few  brief  remarks 
from  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  have 
not  yet  spoken  will  be  worth  far  more 
than  the  time  they  occupy.  I'll  call  on 
our  vice-president,  Mr.  Gamble."  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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Gamble  said  his  father  used  to  tell 
him  a  man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds 
was  like  a  garden  full  of  weeds.  Here 
he  was  silent  so  long  that  Champion 
whispered  to  Shot  well,  "  He's  stuck  !  " 

But  at  length  he  resumed,  that  he 
attr.buted  his  own  success  in  life  to  his 
always  having  believed  in  deeds  ! 

"  Indeed  !  "  whispered  Shotwell  in  so 
audible  an  echo  that  half  the  group 
smiled. 

Gamble  replied  that  his  statement 
might  surprise  some  that  had  been 
asleep  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  he 
guessed  there  wasn't  any  such  person  in 
this  crowd.  (Laughter.)  However,  he 
proposed  to  say  in  a  few  words,  which 
should  be  as  much  like  deeds  as  he 
could  make  'em,  what  he  was  willing  to 
do.  He  paused  so  long  again  that 
Champion  winked  at  John  and  was 
afraid  to  look  at  Shotwell. 

He  remembered,  the  speaker  finally 
began  again,  another  good  saying — 
couldn't  seem  to  be  sure  whether  it  was 
from  Shakespeare  or  the  Bible — that  "  a 
fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted." 
Now,  he  was  far  from  intending  that 
for  anyone  present 

"  No-o,"  sloTi  ly  interrupted  Hersey, 
turning  from  a  large  spittoon,  "  we  ain't 
any  of  us  got  any  money  to  part  with." 

"  Well,  I  haven't  mistook  any  of  you 
for  fools,  neither.  But  I  think  that 
proverb,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  is  as 
much's  to  say  just  Hke  this,  that  if  a 
man  ain't  a  fool,  'tain't  easy  to  part  him 
from  his  money  !  "     (Applause.) 

"  How  about  a  fool  and  his  land  ?  " 
asked  John,  with  a  genial  countenance. 

"  O  you're  all  right,"  eagerly  replied 
Gamble,  and  smiled  inquiringly  as  the 
company  roared  with  laughter.  "  Why, 
gentlemen,  our  able  and  efficient  sec- 
retary is  all  right !  Land  ain't  always 
money,  and  the  fool  is  the  man  who 
won't  let  his  land  go  when  he's  got  too 
much  of  it.  (Applause.)  But  that's 
not  what  I  w^as  driving  at.  What  I  was 
driving  at  was  this  :  that  if  we  want  to 
get  any  man  or  men  to  put  big  money 
into  this  thing  out  o'  their  own  pockets, 
we've  got  to  make  'em  officers  of  the 
company  an'  give  'em  control  of  it.  Of 
course,  our  secretary  is  in  to  stay  ;  that's 
part  of  his  pay  for  the  land  he  gives ; 
but  except  as  to  him,  gentlemen,  there'll 


have  to  be  a  new  slate.    How's  that,  Mr. 
President  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  we're  all  protem  except 
Mr.  March — and  Colonel  Ravenel." 

"  Yes,  Colonel  Ravenel,  of  course  ; 
but  the  man  he  selects  for  the  other 
trustee  must  be  someone  satisfactory 
to  the  men  on  the  new  slate,  eh.  Col- 
onel?" 

Ravenel  smiled,  nodded,  and  as 
Gamble  still  looked  at  him,  said,  "  All 
right." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  if  any  of  you  don't 
agree  to  these  things,  now  is  the  time  to 
say  it."  A  long  pause.  "If  we  are  all 
agreed,  then  all  I've  got  to  add,  Mr. 
President,  is  just  this  :  you  say  there're 
three  hundred  and  sixty  shares  for  sale 
at  their  face  value  ;  I'll  take  two  hun- 
dred w^hen  anybody  else  will  take  the 
balance."     (Applause.) 

As  Gamble  sank  down  Garnet 
glanced  over  to  Fair,  who  was  sitting 
next  to  Jeff-Jack ;  but  Fair  began  to 
read  some  of  the  company's  printed 
matter  and  the  whole  gathering  saw 
Ravenel  give  Garnet  a  faint  shake  of 
the  head. 

"  Ravenel !  "  suggested  Champion, 
but  Jeff-Jack  quietly  replied,  "  Father 
Tombs,"  and  five  or  six  others  repeated 
the  call.     The  pastor  rose. 

"  I'm  most  afraid,  my  dea'  friends  an' 
brethren,  I  oughtn't  to  try  to  speak  to 
this  crowd.  I'm  a  man  of  words  and 
not  of  deeds,  an'  yet  I'm  'fraid  I  shan't 
even  say  the  right  thing.  I  belong  to 
the  past.  I've  been  thinkin'  of  the  past 
every  minute  I've  been  a-sitt'n'  here. 
Yo'  faces  ah  all  turned  to  the  future  an' 
ah  lighted  " —  he  lifted  his  arm  and 
waggled  his  hand — "  by  the  beams  of  a 
risin'  sun  reflected  from  the  structu'es 
o'  yo'  golden  dreams.  As  I  look  back 
down  the  long  an'  shining  stair-steps  o' 
the  years  I  count  seventy-two  of  'em  in 
the  clear  sight  o'  memory's  eye  besides 
fo'  or  five  that  lie  shrouded  in  the  sil- 
ve'y  mist  of  earliest  childhood."  The 
pastor  ceased  and  his  hearers  were  very 
still. 

"  I  don't  tell  my  age  to  brag  of  it, 
but  if  I  remind  you-all  that  I've  bap- 
tized mo'  Suez  babies  than  there  are 
now  Suez  men  an'  women  alive,  an'  have 
seen  jest  about  eve'y  cawnehstone  laid  in 
this  town  that's  eveh  been  laid  here,  I 
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needn't  say  my  heart's  in  yo'  fawtunes 
whether  faw  this  world  aw  the  next. 

*' An'  I  don't  doubt  you  goin'  to  be 
prospe'd.  What  I'm  bound  to  tell  you 
I've  my  private  fears  of,  an'  yet  what  I'm 
hopin'  and  tinistin'  an'  pra\in'  the  Lord 
will  deliveh  you  fum — ev'n  as  a  caw- 
p'ate  company — is  the  debasin'  sin  o' 
money  greed.  Oenilemen,  an'  dea' 
friends  an'  breth'en,  may  Gawd  save 
you  fum  that  as  he  saved  the  two  Ezra 
Jaspers,  the  foundeh  o'  Suez  an'  his 
cousin  the  grantee  of  AYidewood,  fom 
the  folly  o'  Ian'  greed.  For  I  tell  you 
they  may  not  'a'  managed  either  tract  as 
well  as  some  otheh  men  think  they  might 
'a'  done  it  but  they  were  saved  the  folly 
whereof  I  speak.  They's  been  talk  an' 
laugh  here  this  ma^^•nin'  about  John 
March  a-j^artin'  with  so  much  o'  his 
Ian'.  Well,  if  that  makes  him  a  fool, 
he's  a  fool  b\'  my  advice  !  Faw  when 
he  come  to  me  with  his  plans  all  in  the 
bud,  so  to  speak.  I  said  to  him  there  an' 
then,  an'  he'll  remembeh  :  Johnnie,  s'l, 
I've  set  on  the  knees  of  both  Ezra  Jas- 
pers, an'  I'm  tellin'  you  what  I  know  of 
the  one  that  was  yo'  fatheh's  grand- 
fatheh,  as  3'ou  say  you  know  it  of  yo' 
own  sainted  fatheh  :  that  if  the  time 
had  eveh  come  in  his  life  when  paht  n' 
with  Wide  wood  tract  would  of  seemed 
any  ways  likely  to  turn  it  into  sco'es  an' 
hund'eds  o'  p'osp'ous  an'  pious  homes 
he  would  'a'  givm  ninety-nine  hun'- 
d'edths  away  faw  nothin'  rather  than  not 
see  that  change  ;  yes,  an'  had  mo'  joy 
oveh  the  one-hund'edth  left  to  him  than 
oveh  the  ninety  an'  nine  to  'a"  kej:)'  'em 
as  the  lan's  of  one  owneh  an'  of  one 
home  ! 

"  Gentlemen,  I'm  free  to  allow,  as  I 
heah  the  exj)lauations  o'  all  the  gue-ards 
an'  counteh  gue-ards  o'  this  beautiful 
scheme — schools  faw  the  well-to-do  an' 
the  ill -to -do,  imperatively  provided 
as  fast  as  toil  is  provided  faw  the 
the  toiler  and  investments  faw  the  in- 
vestor— I  have  cause  to  rejoice  an'  be 
glad.  An'  yet  1  It  oughtn't  to  seem 
strange  to  you-all  if  an'  ole  man,  a  man  o' 
the  quiet  ole  ploughin'  an'  plantin'.  fod- 
der-pullin',  song-singin',  cotton-pickin', 
Christmas-keepin'  days,  the  days  o'  wide 
room  an'  easy  goin',  should  feel  right 
smaht  o'  solicitude  an'  tripidation  when 
he  sees  the  red  an'  threatenin'  dawn  of 


anotheh  time,  a  time  o'  mines  an'  mills 
an'  fact'ries  an'  swarmin'  artisans  an' 
oi)eratives  an'  all  the  concomitants  o' 
crowded  an'  complicated  conditions, 
an'  that  he  should  fall  to  pray  in' 
aloud  in  the  very  highways  an'  hotels, 
like  some  po'  benighted  believer  in 
printed  prayehs  an'  Ktanies,  the  ptti- 
tion  :  Fum  all  Ole  Worl'  sins  an'  >»e\v 
Worl'  fanaticisms,  fum  all  new-comers, 
whetheh  immigrants  aw  capitalists, 
with  delete'ious  politics  at  va'iance  fum 
ow  own,  which,  heavm  knows,  ah  dele- 
te'ious enough,  an'  mos'  of  all  fum  the 
greed  o'  money,  good  Lawd  deliv'  us  ! 

"An'  I  have  faith  that  he  will.  Up- 
hel'  by  that  faith,  I've  taken  fifteen 
shares  myself.  But  O,  if  faith  could 
right  here  an'  now  be  changed  into 
sight,  then  would  this  day  be  as  golden 
in  my  hopes  faw  Suez  an'  her  three 
coimties  as  it  ah'eady  is  faw  my  private 
self  in  memory  o'  past  joys." 

The  speaker  was  sinking  into  his 
chair  when  Gamet  asked  with  a  smile 
that  everyone  but  the  pastor  under- 
stood, "  ^Miy,  how's  that.  Brother 
Tombs  ;  is  this  day  something  more 
than  usual  to  you  ?  " 

''Brother  Gamet,  if  I've  hinted  that 
it  is,  it's  mo'  than  I  started  out  to  do, 
but  I'm  tempted,  seein'  so  many  friends 
in  one  bunch  so,  to  jest  ask  yo'-all's 
congratulations  on  " — the  eyes  glistened 
with  moisture — "  the  golden  anniver- 
sary o'  my  wed  din'  day." 

The  walls  rang  with  applause,  men 
crowded  laughingly  around  the  Parson 
to  shake  his  hand,  and  in  ten  minutes 
the  room  was  silent  and  the  company 
gone,  "  every  man  to  his  tent,"  as  the 
happy  Parson  said,  each  one  as  ready 
for  his  noontide  meal  as  it  was  for  him. 


LV 

THE  CHIEF  BUTLER,  THE  CHIEF  BAKER, 
AND  THE  JAMBOREE 

The  social  event  of  that  midday  was 
not  the  large  family  dinner  where  Moth- 
er Tombs  sat  between  Hamlet  and  Laz- 
arus, and  Father  Tombs  between  their 
wives  ;  where  Sister  March  was  in  the 
prettiest  good  humor  conceivable  and 
the   puns  were  of   the   sort  that  need 
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to  be  italicized,  and  the  anecdotes  were 
family  heirlooms,  and  the  mirth  was  as 
spontaneous  as  the  wit  was  scarce,  and 
not  one  bad  conscience  was  hidden  be- 
neath it  all.  The  true  social  event  of 
that  hour  was  the  repast  given  by  John 
March  to  Mr.  Fair  in  Hotel  Swanee,  at 
which  General  Halliday,  Captain  Cham- 
pion, and  Dr.  Coffin  were  on  John's  left, 
Ravenel  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  board,  and 
at  John's  right  were  Fair,  in  the  place 
of  honor,  then  Garnet,  and  then  Shot- 
well  in  the  seat  appointed  for  Gamble, 
who  had  suddenly  found  he  couldn't 
possibly  stay. 

Here  were  no  mothers'  quotations  of 
their  children's  accidental  wit,  nor  hus- 
bands' and  wives'  betrayals  of  silly 
sweetnesses  of  long  gone  courtships  and 
honeymoons.  Passing  from  encomiums 
upon  Parson  Tombs's  powers  to  the 
subject  of  eloquence  in  general,  the  al- 
lusions were  mainly  to  Edmund  Burke, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Sargent  S.  Prentiss, 
and  Lorenzo  Dow.  The  examples  of 
epigram  were  drawn  from  the  times  of 
Addison,  those  of  poetic  wisdom  from 
Pope,  of  witty  jest  from  Douglas  Jer- 
rold  and  Sidney  Smith,  of  satire  from 
Randolph  of  Roanoke.  John  March 
told,  very  successfully,  how  a  certain 
great  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century  re- 
torted impromptu  upon  a  certain  great 
lord  in  a  double- rhymed  and  triple- 
punned  repartee.  Champion  and  Shot- 
well,  in  happy  alternation,  recited  two 
or  three  incredible  nonsense  speeches 
attributed  to  early  local  celebrities,  and 
Garnet  and  Halliday  gave  the  unpub- 
lished inside  histories  of  three  or  four 
hitherto  inexplicable  facts,  or  seeming 
facts,  in  the  personal  or  political  rela- 
tions of  Marshall,  Jackson,  Webster,  and 
Clay.  Burns  and  Byron  were  there  in 
spirit,  and  John  could  have  recited  one 
of  his  mother's  poems  if  anyone  had 
asked  for  it. 

As  for  Ravenel  and  Fair,  they  had 
their  parts  and  performed  them  har- 
moniously with  the  rest,  so  that  John 
could  see  that  he  himself  and  everyone 
else  were  genuinely  interesting  to  those 
two  and  that  they  were  growingly  in- 
teresting to  each  other.  Both  possessed 
the  art  of  provoking  the  others  to  talk  ; 
they  furnished  the  seed  of  conversation 
and  were  its  gardeners,  while  the  rest  of 


the  company  bore  its  fruits  and  flowers. 
Ravenel  seemed  always  to  keep  others 
talking  for  his  diversion,  Fair  for  his  in- 
formation. 

John  pointed  this  out  to  Miss  Garnet 
that  evening,  at  the  Parson's  golden 
wedding,  and  simultaneously  made,  in 
the  secret  of  his  own  thought,  another 
note,  as  to  her,  to  wit  :  that  she  listened 
to  him  with  a  perfectly  beautiful  eager- 
ness. 

"  It's  because  I  talked  about  Fair,"  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  left  her — "  Aha  ! 
there  they  go  off  together,  now." 

The  scene  of  this  movement  was  that 
large  house  and  grounds,  the  "  Usher 
home  place,"  just  beyond  the  ruined 
bridge  where  Cornelius  had  once  seen 
ghosts.  There  was  a  very  good  way  of 
approach  to  it  by  another  lane  around 
the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  a  pretty 
sight  it  was  to  come  out  on  the  veran- 
da, as  John  did,  and  see  the  double 
line  of  parti-colored  transparencies  me- 
andering through  the  dark  grove  to 
the  gate  and  the  lane  beyond.  Shot- 
well  met  him. 

"Hello,  March,  looking  for  Fair  ?  He's 
just  passed  through  that  inside  door 
with  Miss  Garnet." 

"  I  know  it — I'm  not  looking  for  any- 
one— in  particular." 

Out  here  on  the  veranda  it  was  too 
cool  for  ladies  ;  John  heard  only  male 
voices  and  saw  only  the  red  ends  of 
cigars  ;  so,  although  he  was  not  —  of 
course  he  wasn't — looking  for  anyone — 
in  particular — he  went  back  into  the 
crowded  house  and  buzzing  rooms. 

"  Hunt'n'  faw  yo'  maw,  John  ?  "  asked 
Deacon  Sexton  as  he  leaned  famiharly 
on  his  old  friend  Mattox  ;   "she's " 

"  Wh}',  I'm  not  hunting  for  anybody," 
laughed  March,  "  do  I  look  like  I  was  ?  " 

He  turned  away  toward  a  group  that 
stood  and  sat  about  Parson  Tombs. 

"  I  never  suspicioned  a  thing,"  the 
elated  pastor  was  saying  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time.  "I  never  susj^icioned  the 
first  thing  tiU  Motheh  Tombs  and  I  got 
into  ow  gate  comin'  home  fum  the 
Graveses !  All  of  a  sudden  there  we 
icare  under  a  perfec'  demonstration  o' 
pine  an'  ceda'  boughs  an'  wreaths  an' 
arborvitffi  fastoons  !  Evm  then  I  never 
suspicioned  but  what  that  was  all  until 
Miss  Fannie  an'  Miss  Barb  come  in  an' 
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begin'  banterin'  not  onl}-  Motheh  Tombs 
but  we,  if  you'll  believe  it,  to  lie  down 
an'  rest  a  while  befo'  we  came  roun'  here 
to  suppeh  !  Still  I  'llowed  to  myself, 
s'l,  it's  jest  a  few  ole  frien's  they've  got- 
ten togetheh.  But  when  I  see  the  grove 
all  lightened  up  with  those  Chinee  lan- 
terns, I  laughed,  an'  s'l  to  motheh,  s'l,  '  I 
don't  know  what  it  is,  but  whatev'  it  is, 
it's  the  biggest  thing  of  it's  kind  we've 
eveh  treed  in  the  fifty  years  that's 
brought  us  to  this  golden  hour  ! '  An' 
with  that  po'  motheh,  she  just  had  to  let 
go  all  ho-holts  ;  heh — heh  cup  run  oveh." 

The  old  man  contrived  to  laugh  and 
added,  "  You  wouldn't  think  so  now,  to 
see  heh  sett'n'  ove'  there  smiHn'  like  a 
basket  o'  chips,  an'  that  little  ba-ag  o' 
gold  doUahs  asleep  in  heh  lap,  would 
you  ?  But  that  smile  ain't  change  the 
least  iota  these  fifty  years.  What  a 
sweet  an'  happy  thought  it  was  o'  John 
March,  tellin'  the  girls  to  put  the 
amount  in  fifty  pieces,  one  fo'  each  year. 
But  he's  always  been  that  original. 
Worthy  son  of  a  worthy  motheh  !  Why, 
here  he  is  !  Howdy,  John.  I'm  so 
proud  to  see  Sisteh  March  here  to-night ; 
she  told  me  at  dinneh  that  she  'llowed 
to  go  back  to  Widewood  this  evenin'." 

"  I  see  in  the  papeh  she  'llowed  to  go 
this  mawnin',"  said  Clay  Mattox. 

John  showed  apologetic  amusement. 
"  That's  my  fault,  I  reckon  ;  I  under- 
stood motlier  to  say  she  couldn't  stay 
this  evening." 

A  finger  w^as  laid  on  his  shoulder.  It 
was  Shotwell  again.  "John,  Miss  Fan- 
nie Hallida}'  wants  Jefi-Jack.  •  Do  you 
know  where  he  is  ?  " 

"  No  !  Where's  Miss  Fannie  ?  " 

Shotwell  lifted  his  hand  again,  with  a 
soothing  smile.  "  Don't  remove  yo' 
shirt ;  Ellen  is  sa-afe,  fo'  that  thaynk 
Heavm,  an'  hopes  ah  faw  the  Douglas 
givm." 

March  flung  himself  away,  but  Shot- 
well  turned  him  again  by  a  supj^licating 
call  and  manly,  repentant  air.  "  Law, 
John,  don't  mind  my  pla-ay,  old  man  ; 
I'm  just  about  as  sick  as  you  ah.  Here  ! 
I'll  tell  you  where  she  is,  an'  then  I'll 
tell  you  what  le's  do  !  You  go  hunt 
Jeff-Jack  an'  I'll  sta-ay  with  heh  till  you 
fetch  him  !  " 

*'  That  would  be  nice,"  cheerfully 
sneered  John. 


In  the  next  room  he  came  upon  Fan- 
nie standing  in  a  group  of  Rosemont 
and  Montrose  youths  and  damsels. 
They  promptly  drew^  away.  She  ex- 
changed only  one  or  two  remarks  with 
him  before  she  said, 

"  John,  I  want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you, 
may  I?" 

"  You  can  ask  any  favor  in  the  world 
of  me,  Miss  Fannie,  except  one." 

"  Why,  what's  that  ?  "  risked  Fannie. 

"  The  one  you've  just  sent  Shotwell  to 
do."  He  smiled  with  playful  gallantry, 
yet  felt  at  once  that  he  had  said  too 
much. 

Fannie  put  on  a  gayety  intended  for 
their  furtive  observers,  as  she  mur- 
mured, "  Don't  look  so  !  a  dozen  people 
are  watching  you  with  their  ears  in 
their  eyes."  Then,  in  a  fuller  voice — '•  I 
want  you  to  get  Parson  Tombs  away 
from  that  crowd  in  yonder.  He's  ex- 
cited and  overtaxing  his  strength." 

"  Then  may  I  come  back  and  spend  a 
few  minutes — no  more  —  with  you — 
alone  ?  This  is  the  last  chance  I'll  ever 
have.  Miss  Fannie — I — I  simply  must !  " 

"  John,  if  you  simply  must,  why,  then, 
you  simply — mustn't.  You'll  have  the 
whole  room  trying  to  guess  what  you're 
saying." 

"  They've  no  right  to  guess  !  " 

"We've  no  right  to  set  them  guess- 
ing, John."  She  saw  the  truth  strike 
and  felt  that  unlucky  impulse  of  com- 
passion which  so  often  makes  a  wom- 
an's merc}^  so  unmercifull}^  ill-timed. 
"  Oh  !  "  she  called,  as  he  w^as  leaving. 

He  came  back  with  a  foolish  hope  in 
his  face.     She  spoke  softly. 

"  Everyboc]}^  says  there's  a  new  John 
March.     Tell  me  it's  so  ;  won't  you  ?  " 

"  I "  —  his  countenance  fell  —  "I 
thought  there  was,  but  —  I — I  don't 
know\"  He  went  on  his  errand. 
Champion  met  him  and  fixed  him  with 
a  broad  grin. 

"  I  know  what's  the  matter  with  you, 
March." 

"O  pooh!  you  think  so,  eh?  Well, 
you  never  made  a  greater  mistake  !  I'm 
simply  tired.  I'm  fairly  achiug  with 
fatigue,  and  I  sui:)pose  my  face  shows 
it." 

"Yes.  Well,  that's  all  I  meant. 
Anybody  can  see  by  your  face  you're 
in    a  perfect  agony  of    fatigue.      You 
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don't  conceal  it  as  well  as  Shotwell 
does." 

"  Shotwell !  "  laughed  John.  "  He's 
got  about  as  much  agony  to  conceal  as 
a  wash-bench  with  a  broken  leg.  O,  I'll 
conceal  mine  if  anybody '11  tell  me  how." 

Champion  closed  his  lips  but  laughed 
audibly,  in  his  stomach.  "  Well,  then, 
get  that  face  off  of  you.  You  look  like 
a  boy  that'd  lost  all  his  money  at  a 
snake-show." 

When  Fair  came  up  to  Barbara,  she 
was  almost  as  glad  to  see  him  as  John 
supposed,  and  brought  her  every  wit 
and  grace  to  bear  for  his  retention,  with 
a  promptness  that  satisfied  even  her 
father,  viewing  them  from  a  distance. 

"Miss  Garnet,  I  heard  a  man,  just 
now,  call  this  very  pleasant  affair  a  jam- 
boree.    What  constitutes  a  jamboree  ?  " 

"Why,  Mr.  Fair,"  said  Barbara,  in 
her  most  captivating  drawl,  "  that's 
slang ! " 

"  Yes,  I  didn't  doubt.  It's  interest- 
ing. Don't  you  find  it  has  a  very  pi- 
quant tang  ?  " 

"I  never  tried  it  on  my  own  tongue." 

"  Try  it  now,  then.  I  hope  you're  not 
guilty  of  never  using  slang,  are  you  ?  " 

"  O  no,  sir,  but  I  never  use  it  where  I 
can't  wear  a  shawl  over  my  head.  Still, 
I  say  a  great  many  things  that  are  much 
worse  than  slang." 

"  Miss  Garnet,  you  say  things  that 
are  as  good  as  the  best  slang  I  ever 
heard." 

"  Ah ! — that's  encouraging.  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  Misses  Kinsington's  rule  : 
Never  let  your  slang  show  a  lack  of  wit 
or  poverty  of  words !  They  say  it's  a 
sure  cure  for  the  slang  habit.  But  if 
you  really  need  to  know,  Mr.  Fair,  what 
con-sti-tutes  a  jam-bor-ee,  I  can  go  and 
ask  Uncle  Leviticus  for  you  ;  that  is,  if 
you'll  take  me  to  him.  He's  my  butler 
to-night,  and  he's  one  of  the  old  slave 
house-servants  that  you  said  you'd  like 
to  talk  with." 

"But  I  want  to  talk  with  you,  just 
now  ;  definitions  can  wait." 

"  O  you  shall  ;  there's  every  facili- 
ty for  talking  there,  and  it's  not  so 
crowded." 

The  consumption  of  refreshments  had 
been  early  and  swift,  and  they  found 
the    room    appropriated    to    it    almost 


empty.  Two  or  three  snug  nooks  in 
it  were  occupied  by  one  couple  each. 
Leviticus  was  majestically  superintend- 
ing the  coming  and  going  of  three  or 
four  maid-servants.  Just  as  he  gathered 
himself  up  to  define  a  jamboree,  Vir- 
ginia happened  in  and  stood  with  a 
coffee-cup  half  wiped,  eyeing  him  with 
quizzical  approbation. 

"  A  jamboree  ?  You  want  to  know 
what  constitutes  a  jamboree?  Well — 
What  you  want,  Fucljinia? 

"  Go  on,  seh,  go  on.  Don't  let  mo 
amba'as  you.  I  wants  jess  on'y  my 
civil  rights.  Go  on,  seh."  She  set  her 
arms  akimbo. 

"A  jamboree!"  repeated  Leviticus, 
giving  himself  a  yet  more  benevolent 
dignity.  "  Well,  you  know.  Miss  Barb, 
to  ev'ything  they  is  a  season,  an'  a  time 
to  ev'y  puppose.  A  weddin'  is  a  wed- 
din',  a  infare  is  a  infare,  a  Chris'mus 
dinneh  is  a  Chris'mus  dinneh.  But 
now,  when  you  come  to  a  jamboree — a 
jam — Fudjinia  " — he  smiled  an  affection- 
ate persuasion — "  we  ain't  been  app'int- 
ed  tbe  chiefs  o'  this  evenin's  transactions 
to  stan'  idlin'  round,  is  we  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  seh,  go  on." 

"  Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Fair,  when  we 
Southe'nehs  speak  of  a  jamboree,  a  jam- 
boree is  any  getherin'  wherein  the  ob- 
ject o'  the  getherin'  is  the  puppose  fo' 
which  they  come  togetheh,  an'  the  joy 
and  the  jumble  ah  equal  if  not  superiah 
to  each  otheh." 

Virginia  brought  up  a  grunt  from 
very  far  down,  which  might  have  been 
either  admiration  or  amusement. 
"  Umph  !  dat  is  a  jamboree,  faw  a  fac' ! 
I  wond'  ef  he  git  dat  fum  de  books  aw 
ef  he  pick  it  out'n  his  own  lahnin'  ?  " 

"Miss  Garnet,"  said  Fair,  "there  are 
wheels  within  wheels.  I  am  having  a 
jamboree  of  my  own." 

LVI 

BUSINESS 

"This,"  replied  Barbara,  "has  been 
a  bright  day  for  our  whole  town."  And 
then,  more  pensively,  "  They  say  you 
could  have  made  it  brighter." 

Whereat  the  young  man  lowered  his 
voice.  "  Miss  Garnet,  I  had  hoped  I 
could." 
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"  And  I  had  hoped  you  would." 

"  ;Miss  Garnet,"  he  said,  '•  honestly, 
Fm  glad  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  meet- 
ing. It  was  hai'd  enough  to  disappoint 
Mr.  March  ;  but  to  know  that  I  was 
failing  to  meet  a  hope  of  yours  would 
have  drawn  me  into  a — a  mistake." 

Presently  he  added  : 

"  Youi'  hope  imphed  a  certain  belief 
in  me.     Have  I  diminished  that  ?  " 

"  Why-y,  no-o,  Mr.  Fair,  you've  rather 
aug-men-ted  it." 

He  brightened  almost  playfully. 
"  Miss  Garnet,  you  give  me  more  pleas- 
ure than  I  can  quietly  confess." 

*'  Why,  I  didn't  intend  to  do  that." 

"  To  be  trusted  by  you  is  a  glad 
honor." 

"  Well,  I  do  trust  you,  Mr.  Fair.  I'm 
trusting  you  now — to  trust  me — that  I 
really  want  to  talk  —  man-talk.  As  a 
rule,"  continued  Barbara,  putting  away 
her  playfulness,  "  when  a  young  lady 
wants  to  talk  pure  business  she'd  better 
talk  with  her   father,  don't  vou   think 

BO?" 

"As  a  rule,  yes.  And,  as  a  rule,  I 
make  no  doubt,  that's  what  vou  would 
do." 

Barbai-a's  reply  was  meditative.  "  One 
reason  why  I  want  to  talk  about  this 
business  at  all  this  evening  is  also  a 
strong?  reason  whv  I  don't  talk  about  it 
to  pop-a." 

"  I  see  ;  he's  almost  as  fascinated  with 
it  as  Mr.  March  is." 

"It  means  so  very  much  to  the  col- 
lege, Mr.  Fair,  and  you  know  he's  al- 
ways been  over  eyes  and  eai'S  in  love 
with  it ;  it's  his  life."  She  paused  and 
then  serenely  seized  the  strategic  point 
at  which  she  had  hours  before  decided 
to  begin  this  momentous  invasion.  "  Mr. 
Fair,"  she  drawled,  "  why  do  you  reckon 
Mr.  Ravenel  has  consented  to  act  as 
commissioner  ?  " 

Fair  laughed.  "  You  mean  is  it  trust 
or  distrust?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  which  do  you  reckon  it 
is  ? 

He  laughed  again.  '*  I'm  not  good 
at  reckoning." 

"  You  can  guess,"  she  said  aichly 

"  Yes,  we  can  both  do  that.  Miss 
Garnet,  I  don't  believe  your  father  is 
actuated  by  distrust ;  he  believes  in  the 
scheme.     You,  I  take    it,   do    not,   and 


you  are  solicitous  for  him  Do  I  not 
guess  rightly  V  " 

"  I  don't  think  I'm  any  more  solici- 
tous than  a  daughter  should  be.  Pop-a 
has  only  me,  you  know  Didn't  \o\\ 
believe  in  Mr.  March's  plan  at  one 
time,  sir?" 

''  I  beUeved  thoroughly,  as  I  do  still, 
in  Mr  ^larch.  I  also  had,  and  still 
have,  some  belief  in  his  plan  ;  but " — 
confidentially — '*  I  have  no  belief  in " 

"  Certain  persons,"  said  Barl)ai'a  so 
slowly  and  absently  that  Fair  smiled 
again  as  he  said  yes.  They  sat  in  si- 
lence for  some  time.  Then  Barbara 
said,  meditatively,  "  If  even  Mr.  March 
could  only  be  made  to  see  that  certain 
persons  ought  not  to  have  part  in  his 
entei-prise — but  you  can't  tell  him  that's 
your  conviction.  I  didn't  see  it  so  until 
now.     It  would  seem  like  pique." 

"  Or  a  counter  scheme,"  said  Fair. 
"  Would  you  wish  him  told  ?  " 

"I'ou  admit  I  have  a  right  to  a 
daughter's  solicitude  ?  " 

'•  Surely  !  "  Fair  pondered  a  mo- 
ment. "Miss  Garaet,  if  the  opportu- 
nitv  offers,  I  am  more  than  willinof  vou 
should  say  to  Mr.  March " 

"  I  rarelv  meet  him,  but  still " 


"  That  I  expressed  to  you  my  con- 
viction that  unless  he  gets  rid  of " 

"  Certain "  said  Barbara. 

"  Persons,"  said  Fair,  "  his  scheme 
wlQ  end  in  loss  to  his  friends  and  in 
ruin  to  him.'' 

"And  would  that  be  " — Barbara  rose 
dreamily — '"  a  real  sei-^ice  to  pop  a  ?  " 

Fair  gave  his  arm.  "I  think  it  the 
the  best    you  can    render  ;    only,  your 

father "     He    began    to    smile,    but 

she  lifted  a  glance  as  utterly  without 
fear  as  without  hardihood  and  said  : 

"  I  imdei'stand.  He  must  never  know 
its  been  done." 

"  That's  more  than  I  meant,"  he  said, 
as  Fannie  Halliday  came  up.  The  two 
girls  went  for  their  wraps. 

"March?"  said  Ravenel,  as  he  and 
Fair  waited  to  escort  tliem  home.  "  O,  no, 
he  left  some  time  ago  with  his  mother." 

On  the  way  to  the  Halliday  cottage 
Fair  said  to  Barbara  : 

"I'm  glad  of  the  talk  we've  had." 

"  You  can  afford  to  be  so,  ^Ir.  Fair. 
It  showed  your  generosity  against  the 
background  of  my  seltishness." 
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"Selfishness?  Surely  it  isn't  selfish 
to  show  a  daughter's  care  and  affection 
for  a  father." 

By  her  hand  in  his  arm  he  felt  her 
shrink  at  the  last  word.  "  I  love  my 
father,  yes.  But  you're  making  mis- 
takes about  me  that  I  mustn't  allow 
and  can't  correct.  Let's  talk  about  Miss 
Fannie  ;  she's  our  pet  theme  in  Suez, 
you  know,  and  she'll  only  be  Miss 
Fannie  about  two  weeks  longer.  You 
ought  to  stay  to  see  her  married,  Mr. 
Fair." 

"  And  you  are  to  be  bridesmaid !  I 
wish  I  might,  but  I  go  to-morrow.  I 
should  be  glad  if  my  father  and  mother 
could  reach  here  in  time  for  the  wedding 
on  their  way  home  from  New  Orleans, 
but  when  they  get  this  far  your  bridal 
party  will  have  been  two  days  married 
and  gone." 

Barbara  mused  a  moment  and  then 
said:  "You  know,  this  plan  for  me  to 
give  a  year  to  study  in  the  North  has 
been  as  much  mine  as  pop-a's  ;  but  pop-a's 
responsible  for  putting  me  into  your 
father's  and  mother's  care  on  the  jour- 
ney. It  took  me  as  much  by  surj)rise 
as  it  must  have  taken  them.  I've  been 
in  a  state  of  alarm  ever  since." 

"  Really,  that's  wrong  !  You're  going 
to  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  them. 
And  you'll  like  them,  too,  very  much. 
They  are  interesting  in  many  ways  and 
good  in  all,  and  as  .travellers  they  are 
perfect." 

"You  give  me  new  courage,  Mr.  Fair. 
But  " — she  spoke  more  playfully — "  I'm 
afraid  of  New  England  yet.  There's  a 
sort  of  motherly  quality  in  our  climate 
that  I  can't  expect  to  find  there.  Won't 
the  snow  be  still  on  the  ground  ?  " 

"  Very  likely  ;  the  higher  mountain 
tops,  at  least,  will  be  quite  covered." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  that  doesn't  mean 
what  I  once  thought  it  did.  I  thought 
the  snow  in  New  England  covered  the 
mountain  tops  the  same  way  the  waters 
covered  them  in  the  Deluge." 

Fair  looked  down  into  his  companion's 
face  under  the  leafy  moonlight  and  halted 
in  a  quick  glow  of  inspiration.  "  When 
first  you  see  New  England,  Miss  Garnet, 
nature  will  have  been  lying  for  four 
months  in  white  sacramental  silence. 
But  presently  you  will  detect  a  growing 
chanixe " 


"A  stealing  out  of  captivity?" 

"  Yes  ! — each  step  a  little  quicker  than 
the  one  behind  it.  One  day  a  fall  of 
sleet  turns  into  a  cold,  windy  rain.  In 
the  next  myriads  of  swelling  buds  flush 
the  mountain  sides.  You  have  seen  a 
robin — you  have  heard  a  bluebird  sing. 
Then  come  days  when  the  sun  is  warm, 
the  mountain  streams  foam  down,  the 
rivers  break  their  icy  bonds,  a  south 
wind  blows,  and  the  forests  blossom 
overhead  and  underfoot.  The  airs  may 
grow  chill  for  a  moment  and  all  things 
seem  to  hesitate  ;  but  soon  some  day,  or 
even  some  night,  the  doubt  vanishes, 
and  as  it  goes  the  orchards  burst  into 
glory,  the  whole  land  is  one  wide  garden, 
and  everything  between  earth  and  sky 
one  great  ritual  of  fragrance  and  song.'* 

Barbara  hstened  with  the  delight  aU 
girls  have  for  flowers  of  speech  plucked 
for  themselves. 

"  You  know,"  she  responded,  as  they 
moved  on  again,  "  it  doesn't  come  easy 
for  us  Southerners  to  think  of  your  coun- 
try that  way,  but  we  notice  that  nearly 
all  the  landscapes  in  our  books  are  made 
in  barren  New  England,  and  we  have  a 
private  cu-ri-os-i-ty  to  know  how  you-all 
invent  them." 

"  If  New  England  does  not  charm  you, 
Miss  Garnet" — Fair  hurried  his  words 
as  they  drew  near  Bavenel  and  Fannie 
waiting  at  the  cottage  gate — "my  dis- 
appointment will  last  me  all  my  life." 

"  Why,  so  it  would  me,"  said  Barbara, 
"but  I  do  not  expect  it.  Well,  Fannie, 
Mr.  Fair  has  at  last  been  decoyed  into 

praising  his  native  land.     Think  of " 

She  hushed. 

A  strong  footstep  approached,  and 
John  March  came  out  of  the  gloom  of 
the  trees,  saluting  buoyantl3\  Bavenel 
reached  side  wise  for  his  hand  and  de- 
tained him. 

"  I  took  my  mother  away  early,"  said 
March.  "  She  can't  bear  a  crowd  long. 
I  was  feeling  so  fatigued  myself  I  thought 
a  brisk  walk  might  help  me.  You  still 
think  you  must  go  to-morrow,  Mr.  Fair? 
I  go  North,  myself,  in  about  a  week." 

The  two  girls  expressed  surprise. 

"  For  the  land  company  ? "  quickly 
prompted  Fannie. 

"  Yes,  principally.  I'll  take  my  moth- 
er's poems  along  and  give  them  to  some 
good   publisher.      O  no-o,  it's   not  ex- 
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actly  a  sudden  decision  ;  it's  taken  me 
all  day  to  make  it.  My  mother — O — 
no,  she  seems  almost  resigned  to  my 
going,  but  it's  hard  to  tell  about  my 
mother,  ]\Iiss  Garnet ;  she  has  a  wonder- 
ful control  of  her  feelings." 


Lvn 

DARKNESS    AND    DOUBT 

The  paragraph  in  the  Courier  which 
pui-ported  to  tell  the  movements  of  Mrs. 
March  silently  left  its  readers  to  guess 
those  of  her  son.  Two  men  whose  abid- 
ing-places lay  in  different  directions 
away  from  Suez  had  no  sooner  made 
their  two  guesses  than  they  proceeded 
to  act  upon  them  without  knowledge  of, 
or  reference  to,  the  other. 

About  an  hour  after  dark  on  the  night 
of  the  golden  wedding  both  these  men 
were  riding,  one  northward,  the  other 
southward,  toward  each  other  on  the 
Widewood  road.  Widewood  house  was 
between  them.  Both  moved  with  a  wary 
slo^v^less  and  looked  and  listened  in- 
tently, constantly,  and  in  every  direction. 

^\^len  one  had  ridden  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so  of  the  Widewood  house 
and  the  other  was  not  much  farther 
away,  the  rider  coming  up  from  the 
southward  stopped,  heard  the  tread  of 
the  horse  approaching  in  front,  and  in 
hasty  trepidation  turaed  his  own  animal 
a  few  steps  aside  in  the  forest.  He 
would  have  made  them  more  but  for  the 
tell-tale  crackle  of  dead  branches  strewed 
underfoot  by  the  March  winds.  He  sat 
for  a  long  time  very  quiet,  peering  and 
hearkening.  But  the  other  had  heard, 
or  at  least  thought  he  had  heard,  the 
crackle  of  dead  branches,  and  was  taking 
the  same  precautions. 

The  advantage,  however,  was  with  the 
rider  from  the  south,  who  knew,  while 
the  other  only  feared,  there  was  some- 
thing ahead  it  were  better  to  see  than 
be  seen  by.  About  the  same  time  the 
one  concluded  his  ears  miglit  have  de- 
ceived him,  the  otlier  had  divined  exactly 
what  had  hapj^ened.  Thereupon  the 
shrewder  man  tied  his  horse  and  stole 
noiselessly  to  a  point  from  whose  dense 
shade  he  could  see  a  short  piece  of  the 
road  and  the  house  standing  out  in  the 
moonlight. 


The  only  two  front  windows  in  it  that 
had  shades  were  in  Mrs.  March's  bed- 
chamber. This  room  was  brightly  light- 
ed and  the  shades  drawn  down.  The 
rest  of  the  house  was  quite  dark.  The 
man  hiding  so  near  these  signs  noted 
them,  but  drew  no  hasty  conclusions. 
He  hoped  to  consider  them  later,  but 
his  first  need  was  to  know  who,  or,  at 
least,  where,  the  person  was  whom  he 
had  heard  upon  the  road. 

Though  already  weD  hidden,  he 
crouched  behind  a  log,  and  upon  the 
piece  of  road  and  every  shadowy  cover 
of  possible  approach  threw  forward  an 
alert  scrutiny  supported  by  the  whole 
force  of  his  shrewdest  conjectures.  The 
sounds  and  silences  that  belong  to  the 
night  in  field  and  forest  were  far  and 
near.  Across  the  moon  a  mottled  cloud 
floated  with  the  slowness  of  a  sleeping 
fish,  a  second,  thii'd,  and  foiuih  as  slowh' 
followed,  the  shadow  of  a  dead  tree 
crawled  over  a  white  stone  and  left  it  in. 
the  light ;  but  the  enigma  remained  an 
enigma  still.  It  might  be  that  the  ob- 
ject of  conjecture  had  fled  in  the  belief 
that  the  conjecturer  was  none  other 
than  Widewood's  master.  But,  in  that 
same  belief,  who  could  say  he  might  not 
be  lying  in  ambush  within  close  gun- 
shot of  the  horse  to  .  which  the  con- 
jecturer dared  not  now  return.  In  those 
hills  a  man  would  sometimes  lie  whole 
days  in  ambush  for  a  neighbor,  and  one 
need  not  be  a  coward  to  shudder  at  the 
chance  of  being  assassinated  by  mistake. 
To  wait  on  was  safest,  but  it  was  very 
tedious.  Yet  soon  enough,  and  near 
and  sudden  enough,  seemed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  man  waited  for,  when  at 
length,  without  a  warning  sound,  he  is- 
sued from  the  bushy  shadow  of  a  fence 
into  the  bright  dooryard.  In  his  per- 
son he  was  not  formidable.  He  was  of 
less  than  medium  stature,  lightly  built, 
and  apparently  neither  sinewy  nor  agile. 
But  in  his  grasp  was  something  long 
and  slender,  much  concealed  by  his  own 
shadow,  but  showing  now  a  glint  of 
bright  metal  and  now  its  dark  cylin- 
drical end  ;  something  that  held  the  eye 
of  the  one  who  watched  him  from  out 
the  shadow.  Neither  the  features  nor 
yet  the  complexion  of  the  one  he  watched 
were  discernible,  but  the  eyes  were  evi- 
dently on  a  third  window  of  the  lighted 
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room,  not  at  its  front,  but  on  a  side  in- 
visible to  the  watcher.  This  person  rose 
from  his  log  and  moved  as  speedily  as 
he  could  in  silence  and  shadow  until  he 
came  round  in  sight  of  this  window  and 
behind  the  other  figure.  Then  he  saw 
what  had  so  tardily  emboldened  this 
figure  to  come  forward  out  of  hiding. 
This  window  also  had  a  shade,  the  shade 
was  lowered,  and  on  it  the  unseen  lamp 
perfectly  outlined  the  form  of  a  third 
person.  Without  a  mutter  or  the  slight- 
est gesture  of  passion,  the  man  under 
the  window  raised  the  thing  in  his  grasp 
as  high  as  his  shoulder,  lowered  it  again 
and  glanced  around.  He  seemed  to 
tremble.  The  man  at  his  back  did  not 
move  ;  his  gaze,  too,  was  now  fastened, 
with  liveliest  manifestations  of  interest, 
on  the  window-shade  and  the  moving 
image  that  darkened  it. 

As  the  foremost  of  the  two  men  be- 
gan for  the  third  time  that  mysterious 
movement  which  he  had  twice  left  un- 
finished, the  one  behind,  now  clearly 
discerning  his  intention,  stole  one  step 
forward  and  then  a  second,  as  if  to 
spring  upon  him  before  he  could  com- 
plete the  action.  But  he  was  not  quick 
enough.  The  black  and  glistening 
thing  rose  once  more  to  the  level  of  its 
owner's  shoulder  and  the  next  instant 
on  the  still  night  air  quivered  the  plain- 
tive wail  of — SL  flute. 

At  mortal  risks  both  conjectured  and 
unconjectured,  it  was  an  instrument  of 
music,  not  of  murder,  which  Mr.  Din- 
widdle Pettigrew  was  aiming  sidewise. 


Lvin 

SWEETNESS    AND    LIGHT 

Yet  the  pulse  of  the  man  behind  him, 
who  did  not  recognize  him,  began  to 
quicken  with  anger.  Almost  at  the 
flute's  first  note  the  image  on  the  win- 
dow-shade started  and  hearkened.  A 
moment  later  it  expanded  to  grotesque 
proportions,  the  room  swiftly  grew  dark, 
and  in  another  minute  the  window  of  a 
smaller  one  behind  it  shone  dimly  as 
with  the  flame  of  a  lamp  turned  low. 
The  flutist  fluted  on.  From  the  melody 
it  appeared  that  the  musician  had  at 
some    date   not   indicated,   and    under 


some  unaccountable  influence,  dreamt 
that  he  dwelt  in  marble  halls  with  vas- 
sals and  serfs  at  his  side.  The  man  at 
his  back  had  come  as  near  as  the  dark- 
ness would  cover  him,  but  there  had 
stopped. 

Presently  the  music  ceased,  but  an- 
other sound,  sweeter  than  all  music, 
kissed,  as  it  were,  the  serenader's  ear. 
It  was  the  war}^  lifting  of  a  window-sash. 
He  ran  forward  into  the  narrow  shade 
of  the  house  itself  and  lost  to  the  re- 
straints of  reason,  carried  away  on  trans- 
ports of  love,  without  hope  of  any  re- 
ply, whispered, 

"  Daphne  ?  " 

And  a  tender  whisper  came  back — 
"  Wait  a  minute." 

"  You'll  come  down  ? "  he  whisper- 
ously  asked  ;  but  the  wdndow  closed  on 
his  words,  the  dim  light  vanished,  and 
all  was  still. 

He  was  watching,  on  his  left,  the  bat- 
ten shutters  of  the  sitting-room  when  a 
small,  unnoticed  door  near  the  dark, 
rear  corner  of  the  house  clicked  and 
then  faintly  creaked.  Mr.  Pettigrew  be- 
came one  tremolo  of  ecstasy.  He  glided 
to  the  spot,  not  imagining  even  then 
that  he  was  to  be  granted  more  than  a 
moment's  interview  through  an  inch  or 
two  of  opening,  when  what  was  his  joy 
to  see  the  door  swiftly  spread  wide  in- 
ward by  a  dim  figure  that  extended  her 
arms  in  gracious  invitation. 

"  O  love  !  "  was  all  his  passion  could 
murmur  as  they  clasped  in  the  blessed 
dark,  while  she,  not  waiting  to  hear 
word  or  voice,  rubbed  half  the  rice  pow- 
der and  rouge  from  her  lips  and  cheeks 
to  his  and  cried, 

"  O  you  sweet,  speckle,  yalleh  niggeh 
liah,  you  tol'  me  3^0 u  on'y  play  de  fife  in 
de  similitude  o'  ligislation  !  " 

As  Dinwiddle  silently  but  violently 
recoiled  Daphne  -  Jane  half  stifled  a 
scream,  sprang  through  a  stair  door, 
shot  the  bolt  on  the  far  side  and  rushed 
upstairs.  At  the  same  instant  he  heard 
behind  him  a  key  slipped  from  its  lock. 
He  glanced  back  in  affright,  and  trem- 
bling on  legs  too  limp  to  lift,  dimly  saw 
the  outer  door  swing  to.  As  the  dark- 
ness changed  to  blackness  he  heard  the 
key  re-enter  its  lock  and  turn  on  the 
outside.     The  pirate  was  a  prisoner. 

Daphne- Jane,  locking    everything  as 
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she  fled,  whirled  into  her  mistress's 
room  and  out  of  her  mistress's  clothes. 
Though  quaking  with  apprehension  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  button  her  own 
things  on  again,  she  was  filled  with  the 
joy  of  adventure  and  a  revel  of  vanity 
and  mirth.  The  moment  she  could 
complete  her  change  of  dress  and  whisk 
her  borrowed  fineries  back  into  their 
places  she  stole  to  a  window  over  the 
door  by  which  she  had  let  the  serenader 
in,  softly  opened  it,  and  was  alarmed 
afresh  to  hear  two  voices. 

The  words  of  the  one  in  the  room 
were  quite  indistinguishable,  but  those 
from  the  other  on  the  outside,  though 
uttered  in  a  half  whisper,  were  clear 
enough  to  be  plainly  heard. 

"  No,  seh,  I  ain't  dead-sho'  who  you 
is,  but  I  has  ezamine  yo'  hoss  an'  whilce 
I  wouldn'  swear  you  ah  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
thass  the  premonition  I  espec'  to  exjDress 
to  my  frien'  Mr.  March,  lessn  you  tell 
me  now,  an'  tell  me  true,  who  you  ah. 

"  Yass,  seh,  I  thought  so.  Yass,  seh. 
No,  seh,  I  know  they  ain't  a  minute  to 
lose,  but  still  I  think  the  time  ain't  quite 
BO  powerful  pressin'  to  me  hke  what  it 
is  to  you  ;  I  thought  jess  now  I  hyeard 
buggj'-wheels,  but  mebbe  I  didn't. 

"  Yass,  seh,  I  does  think  I  has  cause, 
if  not  to  be  mad,  leas 'wise  to  be  ve'y 
much  pa-ained.  You  fus'  kiss  the  young 
lady  I  destine  faw  my  sultana,  an'  now 
you  offeh  me  a  bri-ibe !  Well,  thass 
how  I  unde'stood  it,  seh. 

"  Seh  ?  No,  seh  !  that  wouldn't  be 
high  tone' !  But  I  tell  ycu  what  I  will 
do,  seh.  Ill  let  vou  out  an'  take  vo' 
place  an'  make  the  young  lady  think  her 
on'y  mistake  was  a-tbinkin'  she  was  mis- 
takened. 

"Seh?  Y'ass,  I'm  jess  that  se'f-sacri- 
ficin'.  I'm  gen'ous  as  the  whistlin'  win'. 
An'  m  neveh  whisp'  a  breath  o'  all  this 
sha-amoful  procedu'e  evm  to  my  dear 
frien'  March,  ef  so  be  that — an'  so  long 
as — yo'  gratichude — seh  ? 

"Onothin'.  Iwusjessa-listenin'  ef  that 
soun'  was  buggy  wheels,  but  I  know  that 
don't  make  no  diff ence  to  you,  yo'  cour- 
age is  so  vas'.  I'm  the  bravess  o'  the 
brave,  myseff,  an'  yit  jess  to  think  o' 
takin'  yo'  place  fills  me  as  full  o'  cole 
shivehs  as  a  pup  und'  a  pump. 

"Seh?  O  I  say,  I'll  neveh  whisp'  it 
so  long  as  yo'  gratichude  continue  to 


evince  itseff  fresh  an'  Hvely  at  the  rate 
of  evm  on'y  a  few  dollahs  per  month  as 
a  sawt  o'  friendship's  offerin'. 

"  Seh  ?  I  cayn't  he'p  it,  seh  ;  thass 
the  ve'y  bes'  I  can  do,  no  otheh  co'se 
would  be  hon'able." 

The  listening  maid  heard  the  door  un- 
lock and  open  and  beheld  liberty  bartered 
for  captivity  with  love  for  boot,  and  Mr. 
Pettigrew  speed  like  a  phantom  across 
the  moonlight  and  vanish  in  the  woods. 
Before  she  could  leave  the  window  a 
sound  of  galloping  hoofs  told  at  last  the 
coming  of  John  March.  Cornelius  had 
barely  time  to  scamper  out  into  the 
night  when  the  master  of  Widewood 
came  trotting  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  and  thence  off  to  the  stable. 


LVIX 

AN    UNEXPECTED    PLEASURE 

Ravenel  and  Fannie  were  married  in 
church  on  an  afternoon.  The  brides- 
maids were  Barbara  and  a  veiw  pretty 
cousin  of  Faunie's  from  Pulaski  City, 
who  would  have  been  prettier  yet  had 
she  not  been  revel-worn.  The  crowded 
company  was  dotted  with  notables. 
Gamet  and  Gamble  took  excellent  care 
of  the  governor.  But  the  bnde's  father 
was  the  finest  figure  of  all. 

"Old  Halliday  looks  grand!"  said 
Gamble. 

"I'm  glad  he  does,"  kindly  responded 
Garnet ;  "  it  would  be  a  pity  for  him  to 
be  disappointed  in  himself  on  such  an 
occasion." 

Parson  Tombs  kissed  the  biide,  who, 
in  a  certain  wildness  of  grateful  surprise, 
gave  him  his  kiss  back  again  with  a  hug  ; 
when  Kavenel's  sister,  from  Flatrock, 
said  : 

"  Well,  Colonel  Eavenel,  aren't  you 
going  to  kiss  me  ? "  he  gracefully  did 
so,  as  if  pleased  to  be  reminded  of  some- 
thing he  might  have  forgotten.  And 
then  he  kissed  the  aged  widow  with 
whom  he  had  lived  so  long.  Her  cot- 
tage, said  i*un)or,  was  not  to  be  sold, 
after  all,  to  make  room  for  the  new  brick 
stores.  No,  the  Salters'  house  had  been 
bought  for  that  purpose — it  was  ready 
to  tumble  down,  anyhow — and  on  Miss 
Mary's  marriage,  soon  to  be,  ]Miss  Martha 
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and  her  mother  would  take  the  Halliday 
cottage,  the  General  keeping  a  room  or 
two,  but  getting  his  meals  at  the  hotel. 

"It's  a  way  of  living  I've  always  liked  ! " 
he  said,  tossing  his  gray  curls. 

The  bridal  pair,  everybody  under- 
stood, were  to  leave  Suez  on  the  Launce- 
lot  Halliday,  and  turn  northward  by 
rail  in  the  morning  on  an  unfamiliar 
route. 

John  March  chose  not  to  see  the  wed- 
ding. He  remained  in  Pulaski  City, 
where,  for  three  days,  he  had  been  very 
busy  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Capitol,  and 
was  hoping  to  take  the  train  for  the 
North  that  evening.  Between  w^hat  he 
called  "the  trifling  of  one  sort  of  fools 
and  the  dickering  of  another,"  he  was 
delayed  to  the  last  moment ;  but  then 
he  flung  himself  into  a  shabby  hack,  paid 
double  fare  for  a  pretence  of  double 
speed,  and  at  the  ticket  window  had  to 
be  called  back  to  get  his  pocketbook. 
The  lighted  train  was  moving  out  into 
the  night  as  a  porter  jerked  him  and  his 
valise  on  to  the  rear  platform. 

He  stood  there  a  moment  alone  silently 
watching  the  lamps  of  the  town  sink 
away  and  vanish.  His  thought  was  all 
of  Fannie.  She  was  Fannie  Bavenel 
now.  Fate  had  laughed  at  all  his  idle 
hopes  and  their  object  was  married  and 
gone.  He  calculated  that  the  pair  must 
be  about  this  time  rising  from  supper 
on  the  boat. 

"Happy  bridegroom  !— and  happy 
bride  !  " 

As  the  dark  landscape  perpetually 
spun  away  from  him,  he  began  with  an 
inexperienced  traveller's  self-conscious- 
ness to  think  of  the  strangeness  of  his 
own  situation  ;  but  very  soon  Fannie's 
image  came  before  him  again  in  a  fever- 
ish mingling  of  gratitude  and  resent- 
ment. Had  she  not  made  his  fate  ?  But 
for  her  he  might  yet  be  teaching  school 
in  the  hills  of  Sandstone.  No  doubt  he 
would  have  outgrown  such  work  ;  but 
when  ?  how  soon  ?  how  tardily  ?  how 
fatally  late  ?  She  had  lured  and  fooled 
him  ;  but  she  had  lured  and  fooled  him 
into  a  largeness  of  purpose,  a  wideness 
of  life,  which,  without  her,  might  never 
have  come  to  him. 

"  I  cannot  be  with  her,  I  must  not  go 
near  her  ;  but  I  am  here  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
catching  a  certain  elation  from  his  un- 


accustomed speed.     "  The  prospect  may 
be  desert,  but  it's  wide  ;  it's  wide  !  " 

She  had  been  good  for  him,  he  mused, 
not  to  him.  She  had  been  wiser  than 
she  meant ;  certainly  she  had  not  been 
kind.  She  was  not  cold-hearted.  In- 
disputably she  had  a  certain  affection 
for  him.  His  welfare  was  dear  to  her. 
Neither  was  she  false-hearted  ;  and  yet 
she  had  cold-heartedly  amused  herself 
with  him.  She  was  light  -  minded. 
There !  The  truth  was  out !  He  had 
thrust  it  off  a  hundred  times,  but  it 
fastened  now  upon  his  conviction.  Just 
what  he  meant  by  it  was  not  so  clear  ; 
but  there  it  was,  half  comforting  him, 
half  excusing  her  ;  she  was  light-minded  ! 
Well,  she  was  Fannie  Bavenel  now. 
"Happy  Fannie  Bavenel!"  He  said  it 
with  a  tempered  bitterness  and  went  in. 

It  w^as  the  sleeping-car  he  was  on. 
Two  steps  brought  him  to  the  open  en- 
trance of  its  smoking-room — they  were 
enough.  With  drooping  eyehds  its  sole 
occupant  was  vacantly  smihng  at  the 
failure  of  his  little  finger  to  push  the 
ash  from  a  cold  cigar. 

"  Jeff-Ja' !  "  exclaimed  March,  "  O  my 
Lord  ! " 

The  bridegroom  looked  up  with  a 
smart  exaggeration  of  his  usual  cynicism 
and  said,  "J — (h-h) — Johnnie,  this  's 
'nun'spec' — 'spected  pleasure  !  " 

"  I  thought  you  was  aboard  the " 

faltered  John,  and  stood  dumb,  gnawing 
his  lip  and  burning  with  a  conflict  of 
fierce  emotions. 

"John,  o'  frien',  take  chair."  The 
speaker  w^aved  a  hand  in  tipsy  gracious- 
ness.  "  What  make  you  think  I  was  a 
board— I  look  like  one  ?  ^\lia'— (h-h)— 
kind  o'  board — sideboard  ?  S'  down, 
John,  make  'seff  't  home.  Happm  have 
car  all  t'  ourselves.  Mr.  March,  this  's 
ufforshnate,  ain't  it  ?  Don't  y'  sink  so  ? 
One  o'  my  p'cuhar  'tacks.  Come  on 
'tirely  since  leavin'  Suez.  Have — (h-h) 
— seat.  My  dear  frien,'  I  know  what 
you're  thinkin'  'bout.  You're  won'rin' 
where  bride  is  an'  feel  del'cacy  'bout 
askin'.  She's  in  state-room  oth'  end  the 
car,  locked  in.  She's  not  'zactly  locked 
in,  but  I'm  'zactly  locked  out.  Mrs. 
Bavenel  is — (h-h) — annoyed  at  this,  Mr. 
March  ;  ve'y  mush  annoyed." 

He  put  on  a  frown.  "John,  '11  you 
do  me  a — (h-h) — favor  ?  " 
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"I'm  afraid  I  can't,  Ravenel.  I'm  a 
good  notion  to  get  off  at  the  next  sta- 
tion." 

"  Tha's  jus'  what  I's  goin'  t'  ash  you  t' 
do.  Ill  stan'  'spence,  John.  You  sha'n't 
lose  anything." 

"  O  no,  if  I  get  off  I'll  stand  the  ex- 
pense myself.  You've  lost  enough  al- 
ready, Jeff- Jack.' 

"  No,  sir  ;  /'//  stan'  'spence.  I  can  be 
gen'rous  you  are.  Or  'f  you'll  stay  'n' 
take  care  Mrs.  Ravenel  I'U — (h-h) — get 
off  m'seff ! " 

John  shook  his  head  and  with  a  sick- 
ened smile  took  up  his  bag  and  returned 
to  the  rear  platform. 

The  train  had  stopped  and  was  off 
again,  when  the  porter  came  looking 
everywhere,  the  rear  platform  included. 

"  A\Tiah  dat  gemman  w^hat  get  on  at 
P'laskiCity?" 

Ravenel  waved  his  cigar. 

"He's  out  in  back  garden  pickin'  flow- 
ers !  Porter — you — f — ond  o'  flowers  ? 
'f  you  want  to  go  an'  pick  some  111 — 
(h-h) — take  care  car  for  you.  Porter  ! — 
here  ! — I — (h-h)  don't  want  to  be  mis- 
leading. Mr.  March's  simply  stepped  out 
s — see  'f  he  can  find  a  f — four-leaf 
clover." 

LX 

HOME-SICKNESS    ALLEVIATED 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  wed- 
ding and  next  trip  of  this  train,  the 
sleeping-car  was  nearly  half  filled  with 
passengers  by  the  time  it  was  a  night's 
run  from  Pulaski  City.  To  let  the  porter 
put  their  two  sections  in  order,  a  party 
of  three,  the  last  except  one  to  come  out 
of  the  berths,  had  to  look  around  twice 
for  a  good  place  in  which  to  sit  together. 
They  were  regarded  with  interest. 

"  High  -  steppers,"  remarked  a  very 
large-eared  commercial  traveller  to  an- 
other. 

"The  girl's  beautiful,"  replied  the 
other,  remembering  that  he  was  freshly 
shaved  and  was  not  bad-looking  himself. 

"Yes,"  said  the  first,  "but  the  other 
two  are  better  than  that ;  they're  com- 
fortable. They're  done  raising  children 
and  ain't  had  any  bad  luck  with  'em,  and 
they've  got  lots  of  tin.  If  that  ain't 
earthly  bliss  I'll  bet  30U  !  ' 


"  They're  gett'n'  lots  of  entertainment 
out  of  that  daughter,  seems  like." 

"  Reason  whv,  she's  not  theii-  daugh- 
ter." 

"  How  d'you  know  she's  not  ?  " 

"  I  mustn't  tell — breach  o'  confidence. 
Guess." 

"01  guess  you're  guessing.  George  ! 
she's — what  makes  you  think  she's  not 
their  daughter  ?  " 

"  O  nothin',  only  I'm  a  man  of  dis- 
cernment, and  besides,  I  just  now 
heard  'em  call  her  !Miss  Gai-net." 

Their  attention  was  divei-ted  by  the 
porter  saying  at  the  only  section  still 
curtained,  "  Breakfus'  at  next  stop,  seh. 
No,  seh,  it's  yo'  on'y  chaynce  tiU  din- 
neh,  seh.  Seh?  No,  seh,  not  tiU  one 
o'clock  dis  afternoon,  seh." 

"Is  that  gentleman  sick?"  asked  the 
younger  commercial  man,  wishing  Miss 
Garnet  to  know  what  a  high-bred  voice 
and  tender  heart  he  had. 

"  Who  ?  numb'  elevm  ?  Humph  I  he 
ain't  too  sick  to  be  cross.  Say  he  ain't 
sleep  none  fo'  two  nights.  But  he's 
gitt'n'  up  now." 

The  solicitous  ti*aveller  secured  a  seat 
at  table  opposite  Miss  Garnet  and  put 
more  majestic  gentility  into  his  break- 
fasting than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
Once  he  pushed  the  sugar  most  courte- 
ously to  the  lady  she  was  with,  and 
once,  with  pohshed  deference,  he  was 
asking  the  gentleman  if  he  could  reach 
the  butter  when  a  tardy  comer  was 
shown  in  and  given  the  chair  next  him. 
As  this  person,  a  young  man  as  stalwart 
as  he  was  handsome,  was  about  to  sit 
down,  he  started  with  surprise  and  ex- 
claimed to  Miss  Garnet, 

"  Why  !    You've  begun Why,  are 

we  on  the  same  train  ?  " 

And  without  any  definable  alteration 
she  grew  visibly  prettier  as  she  replied 
smilingly, 

"  You  must  be  Number  Eleven,  are 
you  not  ?  " 

Coming  out  of  the  place  the  young 
lady's  commercial  admirer  heard  her  in- 
troduce Number  Eleven  to  "  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fair,'"  and  IVIr.  Fair,  looking  high- 
ly pleased,  say, 

"I  don't  think  I  ever  should  have 
recognized  you !  " 

Something  kept  the  tmin,  and  as  he 
was  joined  by  his  large-eai'ed  friend — 
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who  had  breakfasted  at  the  sandwich 
counter — he  said, 

"  See  that  young  fellow  talking  to 
Mr.  Fair?  That's  the  famous  John 
Marsh,  owner  of  the  Widewood  lands. 
He's  one  of  the  richest  young  men  in 
Dixie.  Whenever  he  wants  cash  all 
he's  got  to  do  is  to  go  out  and  cut  a 
few  more  telegraph-poles — O  laugh  if 
you  feel  like  it,  but  I  heard  Miss  Garnet 
tell  her  friends  so  just  now  without  a 
smile,  and  I'd  bet  my  head  on  anything 
that  girl  says."  The  firm  believer  re- 
lighted his  cigar,  adding  digressively, 
"  I've  just  discovered  she's  a  sister-in- 
law  " — puff,  puff — "  of  my  old  friend, 
General  Halliday" — puff,  puff — "presi- 
dent of  Rosemont  College.  Well,  away 
we  go." 

The  train  swept  on,  the  smoking- 
room  filled.  The  drummer  with  the 
large  ears  let  his  companion  introduce 
"Mr.  Marsh  "  to  him,  and  was  presently 
so  pleased  with  the  easy,  open,  and  thor- 
oughly informed  way  in  which  this 
wealthy  young  man  discussed  cigars 
and  horses  that  he  put  aside  his  own 
reserve,  told  a  risky  story,  and  manfully 
complimented  the  cleanness  of  the  one 
with  which  Mr.  March  followed  suit. 

A  travelling  man's  life,  he  further 
said,  was  a  rough  one  and  got  a  fellow 
into  bad  ways.  There  wasn't  a  blank 
bit  of  real  good  excuse  for  it,  but  it  was 
so. 

No,  there  wasn't !  responded  his  fel- 
low-craftsman. For  his  part  he  liked  to 
go  to  church  once  in  a  while  and  wasn't 
ashamed  to  say  so.  His  mother  was  a 
good  Baptist.  Some  men  objected  to 
the  renting  of  pews,  but,  in  church  or 
out  of  it,  he  didn't  see  why  a  rich  man 
shouldn't  have  what  he  was  willing  to 
pay  for,  as  well  as  a  poor  man.  Where- 
upon a  smoker,  hitherto  silent,  said, 
with  an  oratorical  gesture, 

"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  the 
rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  yet  the 
Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all ! "  " 

March  left  them  deep  in  theology. 
He  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fair  half  hid  in 
newspapers,  and  Miss  Garnet  with  a 
volume  of  poems. 

"  How  beautiful  the  country  is,"  she 
said  as  she  made  room  for  him  at  her 
side.      "  I   can  neither  write  my  diary 
nor  read  my  book." 
Vol.  XVL— 41 


"Do  you  notice,"  replied  he,  "that 
the  spring  here  is  away  behind  ours  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  By  night,  I  suppose, 
we'll  be  where  it's  hardly  spring  at 
all  yet." 

"We'll  be  out  of  Dixie,"  said  John, 
looking  very  far  away. 

"Now,  Mr.  March,"  responded  Bar- 
bara, with  a  smile  of  sweetest  resent- 
ment, "you're  ag-grav-a-ting  my  nos- 
talgia ! " 

To  the  younger  commercial  traveller 
her  accents  sounded  like  the  wavelets 
on  a  beach. 

"  Why,  I  declare,  Miss  Garnet,  I  don't 
want  to  do  that.  If  you'll  help  me  cure 
mine  I'll  do  all  you'll  let  me  do  to  cure 
yours." 

Barbara's  reply  was  meditative.  "I 
think  mine  must  be  worse  than  yours, 
for  I  don't — wa-an't  it — cu-ured." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  mean  cured,  either  ; 
I  only  meant  solaced." 

"  But,  Mr.  March,  I — why,  my  home- 
sickness is  for  all  Dixie.  I  always  knew 
I  loved  it,  but  I  never  knew  how  much 
till  now." 

"  Miss  Garnet ! "  softly  exclaimed 
John  with  such  a  serious  brightness  of 
pure  fellowship  that  Barbara  dropped 
her  gaze  to  her  book. 

"Isn't  it  right?"  she  asked,  plav- 
fuUy. 

"Bight?  If  it  isn't  then  I'm  wrong 
from  centre  to  circumference  !  " 

"Why,  I'm  glad  it's  so  com-pre-hen- 
sive-ly  cor-rect."  The  commercial 
traveller  hid  his  smile.  "  It's  about  all 
I  learned  at  Montrose,"  she  continued. 
"But,  Mr.  March,  what  is  it  in  the 
South  we  Southerners  love  so  ?  Mr. 
Fair  asked  me  this  morning  and  when  I 
couldn't  explain  he  laughed.  Of  course 
I  didn't  con-fess  my  hu-mil-i-a-tion  ;  I 
in-ti-ma-ted  that  it  was  simply  some- 
thing a  Northern-er  can't  un-der  stand. 
Wasn't  that  right?  " 

"  Certainly  !  They  can't  understand 
it !  They  seem  to  think  the  South  we 
love  is  a  certain  region  and  everything 
and  everybody  within  its  borders." 

"I  have  a  might}"  dim  idea  where  its 
Northern  border  is  sit-u-a-ted." 

"  Why,  so  we  all  have  !  Our  South 
isn't  a  matter  of  boundaries,  or  skies,  or 
landscapes.  Don't  you  and  I  find  it  all 
here,  now,   simply  because  we've  both 
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got  the  true  feeling — the  one  heart-beat 
for  it  ?  " 

Barbara's  only  answer  was  a  stronger 
heart-beat. 

"  It's  not,"  resumed  March,  "  a  South 
of  climate,  like  a  Yankee's  Florida.  It's 
a  certain  ungeographical  South-within- 
the-South — as  portable  and  intangible 
as — as " 

"  As  our  souls  in  our  bodies,"  inter- 
posed Barbara. 

"  You've  said  it  exactly  !  It's  a  sort 
o'  something  —  social,  civil,  political, 
economic " 


"Komantic?" 

"Yes,  romantic!  Something  that 
makes " 

*'  No  land  like  Dixie  in  all  the  wide 
world  over !  " 

"Good  !  "  cried  John.  "Good  !  O, 
my  mother's  expressed  that  beautifully 
in  a  lyric  of  hers  where  she  says  that 
though  every  endearing  charm  should 
fade  away  like  a  fairy  gift,  our  love 
would  still  entwine  itself  around  the 
dear  ruin — verdantly —  But  I  oughtn't 
to  try  to  quote  it  without  knowing  it 
better.  Doesn't  her  style  remind  you 
of  some  of  the  British  poets  ?  Aha !  I 
knew  you'd  say  so  !  Your  father's  no- 
ticed it.  He  says  she  ought  to  study 
Moore ! " 

Barbara  looked  startled,  colored,  and 
then  was  impassive  again,  all  in  an  in- 
stant and  so  prettUy,  that  John  gave  her 
his  heartiest  admiration  even  while 
chafed  with  new  doubts  of  Garnet's  gen- 
uineness. 

The  commercial  man  went  back  to 
the  smoking-room  to  mention  casually 
that  Mrs.  March  was  a  poetess. 

"  There's  mighty  little,"  John  began, 
but  the  din  of  a  passing  freight  train 
compelled  him  to  repeat  much  louder  — 
"  There's  mighty  little  poetry  that  can 
beat  Tom  Moore's  !  " 

Barl^ara  showed  herself  so  mystified 
and  embarrassed  that  March  was  sure 
she  had  not  heard  liim  correctly.  He 
reiterated  his  words,  and  she  under- 
stood and  smiled  broadly,  but  would 
not  express  her  opinion.  She  merely 
explained,  apologetically,  that  she  had 
thought  he  had  said  there  was  mighty 
little  pastry  could  beat  his  mother's. 

John  laughed  so  heartily  that  Mrs. 
Fair  looked   back  at  Barbara  vriih.  gay 


approval,  and  life  seemed  to  him  for 
the  moment  to  have  less  battle-smoke 
and  more  sunshine  ;  but  by  and  by 
when  he  thought  Barbara's  attention 
was  entirely  on  the  landscape,  she  saw 
him  unconsciously  shake  his  head  and 
heave  a  sigh. 


LXI 

CONCERNING    FIRST    L0\'E 

When  the  train  stopped  at  a  station 
they  talked  of  the  book  in  her  hand, 
and  by  the  time  it  started  on  they  were 
reading  poems  from  the  volume  to  each 
other.  The  roar  of  the  wheels  did  not 
drown  her  low,  searching  tones ;  by 
bending  close  John  could  hear  quite 
comfortably.  Between  readings  they 
discussed  those  truths  of  the  heart  on 
which  the  poems  touched.  Later,  though 
they  still  read  aloud,  they  often  looked 
on  the  page  together. 

In  the  middle  of  one  poem  they  turned 
the  book  face  downward  to  consider  a 
question.  Did  Miss  Garnet  believe — 
Mr.  March  ojffered  to  admit  that  among 
the  small  elect  who  are  really  capable 
of  a  divine  passion  there  may  be  some 
with  whom  a  second  love  is  a  genuine 
and  beautiful  possibility — yet  it  passed 
his  comprehension — he  had  never  seen 
two  dawns  in  one  day — but !  did  Miss 
Garnet  believe  such  a  second  love  could 
ever  have  the  depth  and  fervor  of  the 
first? 

Yes,  she  replied  with  slow  care,  she 
did — in  a  man's  case  at  least.  To  every 
deep  soul  she  did  believe  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  love  once  —  yes  —  with  a 
greater  joy  and  pain  than  ever  before 
or  after,  but  she  hardly  thought  this 
was  first  love.  It  was  almost  sure  to 
be  first  love  in  a  woman,  for  a  woman, 
she  said,  can't  afford  to  let  herself  love 
until  she  knows  she  is  loved,  and,  so, 
her  first  love — when  it  really  is  love,  and 
not  a  mere  consent  to  be  loved 

"  Which  is  frequently  all  it  is,"  said 
John. 

"  Yes.  But  when  it  is  a  re-al  love — 
it's  fearfully  sure  and  strong  because  it 
has  to  be  slow.  I  believe  when  such  a 
love  as  that  leaves  a  woman's  heart,  it  is 
likel}'  to  leave  it  hope-less-ly  strand- ed." 
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"  And  you  think  it's  different  with  a 
man  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  hope  it's  sometimes  different 
with  a  woman  ;  but  I  believe,  Mr.  March, 
that  with  a  man  the  chances  are  better. 
A  man  who  simply  must  love,  and  love 
with  his  whole  soul " 

"Then  you  believe  there  are  such?  " 

"  Yes,  there  must  be,  or  God  wouldn't 
create  some  of  the  women  he  makes." 

*'  True  !  "  said  John,  very  gallantly. 

"  But  don't  you  think,  Mr.  March,  a 
man  of  that  sort  is  apt  to  love  prem- 
aturely and  very  faultily?  His  best 
fruit  doesn't  fall  first.  Haven't  you  ob- 
served that  a  man's  first  love  is  just 
what  a  woman  finds  hardest  to  take  in 
earnest  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  observed  that.  And 
still  —  are  you  too  cynical  to  believe 
that  there  are  men  to  whom  first  love 
is  everything  and  second  love  impos- 
sible?" 

"No,"  said  Barbara,  with  true  resent- 
ment. "I'm  not  too  cynical.  But — " 
she  looked  her  prettiest — "  still  I  don't 
believe  it." 

John  turned  on  her  a  hard  glance 
which  instantly  softened.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar fact  that  the  length  and  droop  of 
a  girl's  eyelashes  have  a  great  weight 
in  an  argument. 

"And  yet,"  she  resumed,  but  waited 
for  John  to  wave  away  the  train-boy 
with  his  books. 

"And  yet  what?"  asked  March,  ever 
so  kindly. 

"And  yet,  that  first  love  is  every- 
thing, is  what  every  woman  would  like 
every  man  to  believe,  until  he  learns 
better."  Her  steadfast  gaze  and  slow 
smile  made  John  laugh.  He  was  about 
to  give  a  railing  answer  when  the  brake- 
man  announced  twenty  minutes  for  din- 
ner at  the  next  stop. 

"  What !     It  can't "  he  looked  at 

his  watch.  "W^hy,  would  you  have  im- 
agined ?  " 

O  yes  ;  her  only  surprise — a  mild  one 
— was  that  he  didn't  know  it. 

At  table  she  sat  three  seats  away, 
with  her  Northern  friends  between  ; 
and  when  they  were  again  roaring  over 
streams,  and  through  hills  and  valleys, 
and  the  commercial  travellers  were  dis- 
cussing aerial  navigation,  and  March 
cut   short  his  after-dinner   smoke  and 


came  back  to  resume  his  conversation, 
he  found  Miss  Garnet  talking  to  the 
Fairs,  and  not  to  be  moved  by  the  fact 
— which  he  felt  it  the  merest  courtesy 
to  state — that  the  best  views  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  car. 

Thereupon  he  went  to  the  car's  far 
end  and  wrote  a  short  letter  to  his 
mother,  who  had  exacted  the  pledge  of 
one  a  day,  which  she  did  not  promise  to 
answer. 

In  this  he  had  some  delay.  A  woman 
with  a  disabled  mouth,  cautiously  wip- 
ing crumbs  off  it  with  a  paper  napkin, 
asked  him  the  time  of  day.  She  ex- 
plained that  she  had  loaned  her  watch 
— gold — patent  lever — to  her  husband, 
who  was  a  printer.  She  said  the  chain 
of  the  watch  was  made  of  her  mother's 
hair.  She  also  stated  that  her  husband 
was  an  atheist,  and  had  a  mole  on  his 
back  shaped  exactly  like  the  sole  of  a 
shoe,  and  that  she  had  been  called  by 
telegraph  to  the  care  of  an  aunt  taken 
down  with  measles  and  whose  husband 
was  a  steamboat  pilot,  and  an  excellent 
self-taught  ban  joist ;  that  she,  herself, 
had  in  childhood  been  subject  to  mem- 
branous croup  which  had  been  cured 
with  Pulsatilla,  which  the  doctor  had 
been  told  to  prescribe,  by  his  grand- 
mother, in  a  dream  ;  also  that  her  father, 
deceased,  was  a  man  of  the  highest  re- 
finement, who  had  invented  a  stump- 
extractor  ;  that  her  sisters  were  passion- 
ately fond  of  her  ;  that  she  never  spoke 
to  strangers  when  travelling,  but,  some- 
how, he,  March,  did  not  seem  like  a 
stranger  at  all  ;  and  that  she  had 
brought  her  dinner  with  her  in  a  paste- 
board shirt-box  rather  than  trust  rail- 
road cooking,  being  a  dyspeptic.  She 
submitted  the  empty  box  in  evidence, 
got  him  to  step  to  the  platform,  and 
throw  it  away,  and  on  his  return  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  dyspepsia  had 
disabled  her  mouth,  and  not  overwork, 
as  she  and  her  sisters  had  once  sup- 
posed. 

Still  March  did  finish  his  letter. 
Then  he  went  and  smoked  another  cigar. 
And  then  he  came  again  and  found  the 
travelling  men  playing  whist,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fair  dozing,  and  Miss  Garnet 
looking  out  of  a  window  on  the  other 
side  in  a  section  at  the  far  end  of  the 
car,  the  only  one  not  otherwise  occupied. 
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"I'm  in  your  seat,"  she  said. 

"  O  don't  refuse  to  share  it  with  me, 
you  take  away  all  its  value." 

She  gradually  remarked  that  she  was 
not  the  sort  of  person  to  wilfully  damage 
the  value  of  a  seat  in  a  railroad  car,  and 
they  shared  it. 
•  For  a  time  they  talked  at  random. 


He  got  out  a  map  and  time-table  and 
while  he  held  one  side  and  she  the  other 
he  showed  where  and  why  they  had  had    they  left  off  where  they  had  begun. 

(To  be  continued.) 


to  lie  five  hours  at  a  junction  the  night 
before.  But  when  these  were  folded 
again  there  came  a  silent  interval,  and 
then  John  sank  lower  in  his  place, 
dropped  his  tone,  and  asked, 

"Do  vou  remember  what  we  were 
speaking  of  before  dinner  ?  " 

Barbara  dreamily  said  yes  and  they 
began  where  they  had  left  off. 

Three  hours   later,  on   the  contrar}% 
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By  Gaston  Fay 


X  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  south  coast  of  Long 
Island  there  resided, 
some  years  since,  an  old 
sailor-man,  "Bill"  Waters 
by  name,  who  for  more  than  fift}'  years 
had  followed  the  sea,  now  in  ships  of 
war  and  then  in  whalers  or  merchant- 
vessels,  his  last  cruise  being  on  the 
Kearsarge  when  that  shij)  fought  the 
Alabama.  He  was  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  after  pivot-gun,  which  wrought  such 
havoc  to  the  last-named  vessel 

Uncle  Bill  lived  in  a  little  cabin  on 
the  beach,  where,  in  summer,  through 
the  sale  of  cakes,  fruits,  and  nuts,  he 
added  measurably  to  his  annual  reve- 
nue. He  was  one  of  those  quaint,  old 
sailor-men  of  former  days,  the  total 
disappearance  of  whom,  now  near  at 
hand,  will  sever  the  last  link  which  con- 
tributed so  potently  to  the  interest  and 
humor  of  the  seas. 

Uncle  Bill  was  a  firm  and  consistent 
believer  in  signs  and  tokens.  An  in- 
grained pessimist,  any  manifestation  in 
nature  above  or  below  the  normal  drew 
from  him  predictions  which,  if  taken 
seriously,  would  have  undermined  and 
saturated  with  gloom  the  most  hoj^eful 
spirit.  To  the  moon  he  owed  an  un- 
questioning, abject,  and  loyal  allegiance. 
If  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  prognosti- 
cations which  he  made,  founded  upon 
the  movements  and  phases  of  our  sat- 
ellite, had  been  verified,  it  would  have 


stamped  it  as  the  most  malignant  and 
terrif}dng  of  phenomena. 

This  blind  adulation  of  Uncle  Bill 
was  a  source  of  considerable  amuse- 
ment to  summer  visitors.  Now  and 
again  some  one  of  the  clergy  would 
take  the  thing  serious'ly,  and  would  rea- 
son with  Uncle  Bill  upon  his  "heathen- 
ish worshij^  of  an  innocent  sphere  of 
inert  matter."  Uncle  Bill  never  vouch- 
safed but  the  one  reply  : 

"  I  ne'er  know'd  no  good  a-comin' 
from  a-cussin'  and  a  mockin'  o'  the 
moon." 

The  writer,  Avho  has  had  some  expe- 
rience with  old  -  fashioned  sailor-  men, 
and  who  was  cognizant  of  their  inno- 
cent credulity,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presumed  potency  of  the 
moon,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Uncle 
Bill's  cabin,  who,  when  the  day's  work 
was  done,  being  a  widower  and  living 
alone,  was  disposed  to  talk  freely  con- 
cerning the  incidents  of  his  seafaring 
life.  On  one  occasion,  the  conversation 
turning  upon  the  fight  between  the 
Kearsarge  and  Alabama,  Uncle  Bill  re- 
marked : 

"I  nev'r  know'd  no  good  a-comin' 
from  a-cussin'  and  a- mockin'  o'  the 
moon.  ]\Iost  fo'ks,  princ'p'ly  land- 
lubb'rs  and  sich,  thinks  as  how  the 
guns  of  the  Kearsarge  dun  the  biz'uess 
for  the  Alabamy.  So  it  wor,  partic'l'r 
Bill  Smith,  the  Capt'in  of  the  aft'r 
pivot-gun,    me   and    Joe   beiu'   in   the 
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crew  ;  but  Bill  ne'er  wud  a  dun  it  so 
handy,  but  bein'  fur  the  cussin'  wot 
a  off'c'r  abo'rd  the  Alabamy  give  the 
moon,  it  a-skeerin'  of  the  men,  they 
bein'  sail'r-men  and  alius  a-tre'tin'  on 
her  prop'r. 

"  It  wor  e'rly  in  August,  1863,  me 
and  Joe  Smith  bein'  shipm't's  on  the 
w'alin'  bark  Jane  Mari'r,  of  New  Bed- 
f'd,  Capt'in  Buzzid,  we  bein'  nigh  onto 
three  year  aroun'  the  ice  in  S'uth'rn 
waters  a-killin'  w'ales,  and  nev'r  hearin' 
nuthin'  from  home. 

"  "We  wor  hom'rd  boun',  bein'  in 
about  lat'tude  30°  South,  w^e  a-bowlin' 
along  eight  knots,  w'en  we  sight'd  a 
ste'mer  a-he'din'  fur  us.  Afore  long- 
she  hove  to  off  our  bow,  she  a-firin'  of 
a  gun.  Capt'in  Buzzid,  a-thinkin'  it  wor 
some  gen'l'm'ly  sail'r-man  a-salutin'  on 
'im,  dips  his  flag.  Wicli  bein'  dun 
the  ste'mer  let  go  ag'in,  a  shell  a-scre'm- 
in'  across  our  bow.  Capt'in  Buzzid, 
a-takin'  this  fur  a  hint  to  he've  to,  hove 
the  bark  up  mi'ty  short. 

"  Afore  long  we  see  a  boat  a-i3uttin' 
off  from  the  ste'mer  full  of  men,  a 
black-whiskey'd  (whiskered)  off'c'r  a-sit- 
tin'  in  the  starn.  W'en  she  comes  'long- 
side  on  us,  the  off'c'r  a-yellin'  fur  a  roj^e, 
and  one  bein'  hove  'im,  he  h'ists  hissel' 
abo'rd,  foll'r'd  by  his  crew,  Capt'in  Buz- 
zid a-meetin'  on  'im  w'en  he  land'd  on 
the  deck. 

"  '  Wot's  the  trubble  ? ' "  sez  the  Cap- 
t'in. 

"  *  Nuthin,'  sez  the  off'c'r,  '  exceptin' 
yo're  a  prize  to  the  Confidrit  Stat's 
ste'mer  Alabamy,  Capt'in  Sims.' 

"  '  Wot's  that  fur  ?  ' 

"  'Ain't  yer  heerd  the  news  ? ' 

"  'No,'  sez  the  Capt'in,  '  I  ain't  heerd 
nuthin',  bein'  nigh  onto  three  year 
a-chasin'  w'ales,  without  gittin'  no  word 
nor  writin'  from  home.' 

'' '  Why  ! '  sez  the  off'c'r,  '  the  S'uth- 
ern  Stat's  is  succeed'd  from  the  Union, 
and  is  a-fightin'  of  the  Yankees,  and 
a-lickin'  on  'em  like  blaz's.' 

*' '  Wot's  that  fur?  '  sez  the  Capt'in. 

"''Cause,'  sez  the  off'c'r,  'we  got 
tir'd  o'  them  Yankees  a-jawin'  and  a- 
sassin'  on  us,  and  a-grabbin'  of  our  nig- 
g'rs,  so  we's  succeed'd  from  the  Union, 
and  Capt'in  Sims  is  a-cruisin'  and  wip- 
in'  Yankee  cpmmus  from  the  seas. 

"  '  It  ain't  no  use  fur  no  more  jaw' 


sez  the  off'c'r  to  the  Capt'in.  '  Go 
b'low,'  he  sez,  *  and  fetch  yer  pap'rs, 
and  yer  mon'y,  and  yer  c'ronom't'rs  and 
sich  dunnige  as  is  conven'ent ! '  A  say- 
in'  w'ich  he  yells  to  our  mate  : 

'"Must'r  of  yer  crew!'  W'ich  bein' 
dun  and  we  a  stan'in'  in  line,  the  offc'r 
a-lookin'  on  us  ov'r,  he  sez,  a-grinnin* 
like: 

'"We're  a  leet'l  short-handed  abo'rd 
the  Alabamy,'  sez  he,  'and  we're  a-look- 
in' fur  a  few  gen'l'm'ly  men  to  jine 
our  fam'ly  circle.  Lashins  o'  grub, 
and  nuthin'  to  do  but  to  sit  aroun'  and 
play  on  the  pianer-forty  and  practis' 
singin'.  If  any  of  you  gen'l'men,'  sez 
he,  '  is  willin',  ple'se  step  for'rd.' 

"We  bein' Amerikin  sail'r-men,  and 
nev'r  heerin'  no  sich  talk  afore,  nary 
one  on  us  come  for'rd. 

"  Aft'r  waitin'  a  minit  the  offc'r  sez  : 

"  'If  yer  won't  jine  us,  we'U  hev  to 
take  yer  as  vis't'rs.  Go  b'low,'  he  sez, 
'  and  git  yer  dunnige  ! '  and  a-larfin 
like,  '  and  don't  forgit  yer  swall'r-tail 
coats  and  w'ite  crawats,  fur  Capt'in 
Sims  is  werry  partic'lar  how  gen'l'men 
is  togg'd  wot  grubs  with  'im  in  the 
cabin.' 

"  W'en  we  goes  b'low,  Joe  he  sez  to 
me  : 

"  '  Bill  Waters,  did  jer  ever  heer  a 
sail'r-man  talk  like  that  afore  ?  ' 

"'Nev'r  but  wunst,'  sez  I.  'If  I'm 
not  mistook,  me  and  that  black-whis- 
key'd off'c'r  wor  shipm't's  abo'rd  the 
ole  St.  Mary's,  durin'  the  Mexikin  War, 
he  bein'  a  midsh'pm'n  and  a-givin' 
us  guff  like  that  all  the  w'ile.' 

"  W'en  we  goes  on  deck  with  our 
dunnige,  all  ban's  bein'  must'ed,  the 
offc'r  ord'rs  the  low'rin'  of  the  boats 
and  we  a-tumblin'  in,  we  rows  to  the 
Alabamy,  and  we  a-h'istin'  on  oursel's 
abo'rd,  the  boats  wor  sot  adr'ft  and  our 
pedigr's  took.  Art'r  w'ich  me  and  Joe 
takes  a  squint  aroun'  a-lookin'  fur  some 
shipm'te  among  the  Confidrits,  wot 
we'd  sail'd  with  afore. 

"It  worn't  long  afore  we  come  across 
Tom  McBurney,  a  Blue-Nose  from  Novy 
Scotie,  wot  hed  sail'd  along  on  us  in  a 
W^est'rn  Ocean  craft.  Tom  know'd  us, 
and  a-be'rin'  no  hard  feelin's  he  takes 
us  b'low,  and  a-leavin'  on  us  and  a-mak- 
in'  off,  he  goes  aft  and  art'r  a  jaw  with 
Mr.  Kell,  the  exec'tive  offc'r,  he  bill'ta 
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us  in  Tom's  mess,  he  bein'  a  petty  oflfc'r. 
Havin'  plenty  o'  baccy  and  the  grub 
bein'  fair,  we  finds  no  faiilt. 

"Art'r  sto-win'  of  our  dunnige  we 
goes  on  deck,  the  Alabamy  a-steerin'  a 
course  fur  the  Cape,  the  Jane  Mari'r 
bein'  astam  blazin'  fore  and  aft,  the 
smoke  a  rollin'  above  her  trucks,  a-tak- 
in'  along  on  it  three  years'  pay  and  a 
lay  fer  me  and  Joe. 

*'  The  Alabamy  wor  a  prop'r  ship.  I 
ne'er  see  one  wot  wor  cle'ner — Mr.  Kell, 
the  exec'tive  off  c'r,  bein'  a  sail'r-man  wot 
know'd  his  biz'n'ss.  He  wor  a  driv'r, 
a-keepin'  of  the  crew  a-skijDpin'.  "Well 
he  dun  so,  seein*  as  how  they  wor  a 
hard  lot,  Tom  McBurney  a-le'din'  on 
'em,  he  bein'  a  sea-la wy'r,  and  kno\vin' 
how  to  keep  a-stimn'  on  'em  up.  Mr. 
Kell  wor  a-chasin'  on  'em  day  and  night. 
"VVot  -w-ith  handlin'  sails,  sciiibbin'  decks, 
polishin'  bright  work,  a-drillin'  at  the 
big  guns  and  small-arms,  he  kep'  on 
'em  that  tuck'r'd  out,  that  ev'n  Tom,  as 
leery  as  he  wor,  wor  beat  at  his  own 
game. 

"It  bein'  the  fust  night  me  and  Joe 
wor  abo'rd  the  Alabamy,  and  we  a-go- 
in'  on  deck,  Joe  takes  a  squint  at  the 
moon,  she  bein'  in  her  fust  qua'ter. 

"'Bill,'  he  sez,  'I  nev'r  see  the 
moon  a-woU'rin'  so  far  to  the  s'uth'rd 
on  her  fust  qua'ter  afore.  If  I'm  not 
mistook,  there's  goin'  to  be  a  fracas  o' 
the  weath'r  wot  will  set  these  'ere  Con- 
fidrits  a-skippin'.' 

"  It  bein'  nigh  the  br'ge  w'ere  me 
and  Joe  wor  a-talkin',  we  not  knowin' 
the  black-whiskey 'd  off'c'r  wor  on  watch, 
he  a-heerin'  on  us  leans  ov'r  the  rail 
and  sez  : 

"  *  D — n  the  moon  !  My  men,'  sez 
he,  '  don't  yer  know  wot  ye're  a-sayin' 
ain't  nuthin'  but  foolish'ess  and  ole 
women's  talk  ?  The  moon,'  sez  he,  *  ain't 
got  nuthin'  to  do  with  the  we'th'r, 
nor  nuthin'  else,  no  mor'n  a  black  cat 
with  reefin'  tops'ls.  Eddic'ted  men  Ven 
they  wants  to  know  consarnin'  the  we'- 
th'r, they  stud'es  of  the  l)arom't'r' — 
and  other  jaw-br'akin'  wurds  w'ich  I 
disrememb'r — 'no  one,' he  sez,  'abo'rd 
this  ship  cares  a  d — n  fur  the  moon.' 

"  A-heerin'  this,  me  and  Joe  bein' 
skeert  along  o'  sich  a-cussin'  of  the 
moon,  we  goes  for'rd,  Joe  a-sa}dng  to 
me, 


"'Bill,'  he  sez,  '  art'r  sich  talk,  if 
I'm  not  mistook,  afore  two  days  ther'll 
be  trubble  abo'rd  this  ship  ! ' 

"Me  and  Joe  a-goin'  'tween  decks,  we 
see  Tom  McBurney  a-spinnin'  yams  to 
the  watch  blow.  Art'r  he'd  reel'd  off 
wot  he  wor  a-spinnin',  Joe  sez  to  'im  : 

"  '  Tom,'  he  sez,  '  did  yer  nev'r  know 
no  good  a-comin'  from  a-cussin'  and  a- 
mockin'  o'  the  moon  abo'rd  ship  ?  ' 

"  '  No,  nor  now'ere  else,'  sez  Tom  ; 
'  who's  be'n  a-doin'  that  ?  ' 

"Then  Joe  he  reel'd  off  wot  the  black- 
whiskey 'd  off'c'r  hed  b'en  a-sa^-in'. 
Wen  the  Confidrits  heerd  this,  they 
bein'  sail'r-men  and  alius  a-tre'tin'  of 
the  moon  pro'p'r,  they  wor  all  on  'em 
one'sy  and  skeert  exceptin'  Tom. 

" '  I  nev'r,'  sez  he,  '  wor  abo'rd  but 
one  craft  w'ere  th're  wor  any  cussin'  of 
the  moon,  and  all  along  on  it  she  a- 
found'rin'  and  her  skipp'r  hove  to  Davy 
Jones.' 

"  It  worn't  long  afore  it  wor  all  ov'r 
the  sliip,  wot  the  black- whiskey'd  off"c'r 
hed  been  a-talkin',  Capt'in  Sims  and  ]\Ir. 
Kell  a-jumpin'  and  a-jawin'  on  'im  for 
savin'  sich  foolish'ess.  The  Confidrits 
along  on  it,  bein'  that  skeert  and  on- 
e'sv,  anvthin'  a-comin'  and  a-tacklin'  on 
'em,  they  wor  lick'd  for  sartin. 

"Wen  me  and  Joe  goes  on  deck  the 
nex'  mornin',  it  wor  ov'rcast  and  blow- 
in'  hard  outen  the  nor'e'st,  the  sea 
a-makin'  up.  Along  to'rds  noon  the 
Confidrits  a-thinking  th're  wor  goin'  to 
be  trubble,  wor  a-skippiu'  aroun'  gittin* 
extry  lashin's  on  the'r  boats  and  guns, 
and  a-batt'nin'  do^^^l  hatches.  By  sun- 
down it  wor  blowin'  fe'rf'l,  a  tremend'us 
sea  a-runnin',  the  Alabamy  a-lab'rin' 
and  shippin'  wat'r  fore  and  aft.  Along 
in  the  night  me  and  Joe  a-heerin'  a 
thumpin'  ov'rhe'd,  we  goes  on  deck, 
w'ere  we  see  that  one  of  the  poi-t  guns 
wor  bust'd  loose,  and  a-rampagin',  the 
Confidrits  a-skippin'  aroun'  a-tryin'  to 
git  a  tackl'  onto  her,  w'ich  they  a-doin', 
but  not  afore  three  on  'em  wor  smash'd, 
two  on  'em  a-dvin'  w'en  thev  wer  took 
b'low. 

"Joe,  w'en  he  see  this,  he  sez  to  me, 
'  Bill,  wot  wor  I  tellin'  on  yer  ;  all  this 
comes  along  o'  that  off  c'r  a-cussin'  o' 
the  moon.' 

"  I  nev'r  see  a  lot  of  sail'r-men  so 
skeert  as  wor  the  Confidrits.     Mr.  Kell 
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a-jumpin'  and  a-cliasin'  on  'em,  they 
a-lookin'  fur  suthin'  wuss  to  come,  it 
still  blowin'  f e'rf  1  and  the  Alabamy  hove 
to  ;  Tom  McBnrney  a-stirrin'  on  'em 
up,  and  a-keepin'  on  'em  skeert. 

"Art'r  a  w'ile  the  we'th'r  mod'ratin' 
and  the  Confidrits  wot  wor  smash'd 
bein'  hove  ov'rbo'rd,  the  Alabamy  wor 
put  on  her  course  fur  Cape  Town,  w'ere 
we  arrivin',  we  wor  put  ashore. 

"  Art'r  hangin'  aroun'  a  w'ile  at  Cape 
Town  and  a-seein'  no  chanc'  of  a  pas- 
sige  home,  me  and  Joe  ships  on  a  lime- 
juic'r  (an  English  vessel)  boun'  for  Rio 
to  load  coffe  for  New  York,  w'ere  we 
arrivin'  along  in  the  fust  week  in  March, 
1864,  and  we  bein'  pay'd  oif,  we  goes 
down  on  the  Island  (Long  Island)  to 
see  our  fo'ks. 

"Me  and  Joe  a-gittin'  oi^e'sy  and 
a-rampagin'  for  to  ship  on  some  man- 
o'-war  wot  wor  lik'ly  to  tackl'  the  Ala- 
bamy, we  goes  to  New  York  a-takin' 
along  on  us  our  discharg's.  Ole  man- 
o'-wars-men  bein'  skarce  'cause  o'  the 
war,  they  wor  treet'd  mi'ty  perlite,  so 
w'en  we  goes  to  the  Navy  Yard  and 
comes  to  agin  the  yall'r  buildin'  wot 
they  calls  the  Lyceem,  a  offc'r  all  kiver'd 
with  gold  lace  a-seein'  on  us  comin', 
and  he  a-ey'in'  on  us  werry  leery,  he 
comes  alongside  on  us   and  sez  he  : 

" '  If  I'm  not  mistook  ye're  two  ole 
men-o'- wars-men  a-lookin'  fur  a  job  ? ' 

"  '  Yess'r,'  sez  we. 

"  'Wot's  ye're  ratin'?'  sez  he, 

"  'Abl'  seamen,  s'r.' 

"  '  AVot  wor  yer  last  ship  ? ' 

"  Then  Joe,  a-reelin'  off  his  yarn,  tells 
'im  how  we,  a-shippin'  on  a  w'aler  fur  a 
change,  wor  took  by  the  Alabamy.  He 
a-heerin'  this  and  a-skippin'  aroun',  he 
sez  : 

"  '  Come  with  me  ! ' 

"  Wich  we  a-doin'  and  goin'  up  the 
steers  into  a  room,  he  goes  a-cruisin', 
and  afore  long  he  comes  back,  he  a-mak- 
in'  on  us  sign'ls  to  foU'r  'im,  w'ich  we 
a-doin',  he  sez  : 

"'A'miral  Pawlin,  the  command'nt, 
wud  like  to  hev  a  talk  with  yer.' 

"He  a-leadin',  we  goes  into  a  room 
w'ere  we  see  a  fine  ole  sail'r-man,  all 
kiver'd  with  gold,  a-sittin'  in  a  cheer. 
I  know'd  'im  as  soon  as  I  seen  'im,  we 
bein'  shipm't's  abo'rd  the  old  Powha- 
tan.     He  wor  a  lufift'nt,  bein'  that  leery 


that  he  know'd  the  name  of  ev'ry  man 
abo'rd  the  ship,  they  bein'  a  lot  on  us. 
Abo'rd,  he  a-chasin'  on  us  aroun',  but 
w'en  he  wor  ashore  nuthing  pleasin'  on 
'im  bett'r  than  to  be  a-spinnin'  yams 
with  ole  Jack. 

"  W'en  we  come  to  alongside  on  'im 
he  sez,  werry  perlite : 

"  '  Take  cheers  ! '  w'ich  me  and  Joe 
a-doin',  and  he  a-lookin'  me  ov'r  as  if 
he  know'd  me,  he  sez : 

"  *  If  I'm  not  mistook  you  and  me's 
be'n  shipm't's,  and  your  nam's  WiU'am 
Waters?' 

''Joe  a-he'rin'  me  call'd  Will'am  and 
nev'r  knowin'  me  by  any  but  '  Bill,'  he 
wor  one'sy  and  skeert. 

"'Yess'r,'  sez  I. 

"'Wot  mou't  be  the  name  of  yer 
mate  ? '  sez  the  A'miral,  '  I  disremem- 
b'r  on  'im.' 

"  '  Joe,  s'r,'  sez  I. 

"  '  Joe  wot  ?  '  he  sez,  he  bein'  werry 
partic'l'r  consarnin'  nam's. 

" '  Smith,  s'r,'  sez  I. 

"  '  Oh  ! '  sez  the  A'miral,  '  Josef 
Smith,  is  it  ?  Well ! '  he  sez,  '  I  on- 
derstan'  that  you  two  wor  took  by  the 
Alabamy  ;  how  wor  that  ? ' 

"  So  I  a-rpelin'  off  the  yarn,  w'en  I 
come  to  w'ere  the  black  whiskey 'd 
off'c'r  wor  a-cussin'  and  a-mockin  o'  the 
moon,  the  A'miral  a-lookin'  werry  sol'm, 
he  sez : 

"'That  will  do,  Will'am,'  and  he  a- 
tinklin'  of  a  bell  and  a  marine  a-comin' 
in,  he  sez  to  'im  : 

"  '  Cop'ral,'  sez  be,  '  see  if  Com'dore 
Jinks  is  aroun'  to-day,  if  so  bein'  I  wud 
like  to  talk  with  'im.' 

"Afore  long  we  heers  a-blo\\dn'  and  a- 
wheezin',  the  ol'est  sail'r-man  I  ev'r  see 
a-comin'  in  the  door.  We  bein'  told 
arter'rds  that  he  wor  mor'n  nin'ty  year 
ole,  bein'  retir'd  for  mor'n  thirty  year. 
He  wor  a-leanin'  on  a  cane,  a  ole  sail'r- 
man,  wot  had  been  attendin'  on  'im 
ev'r  since  he  quit  the  sea,  a-holdin'  on 
'im  up  on  t'oth'r  side.  He  wor  as  bald 
as  a  grape-shot,  a  long  w'ite  beard  a- 
hangin'  down  his  chist.  He  a-comin' 
to  alongside  A'miral  Pawlin,  and  bein' 
low'rd  keerf'l  onto  a  cheer,  a  cushin' 
ag'in  'im  for  to  ease  'im  ;  he  a-follerin' 
of  the  sea  fur  so  many  year  it  wor 
pro'bl  his  back  wor  kiver'd  vrith 
barnicl's,    and    they    a-aggrawat'n'    on 
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*im,  the  wind  bein'  to  the  suth'rd  and 
damp'sh." 

"The  ole  sail'r-man  a-riggin'  of  a 
tnimpit  onto  Com'dore  Jinks's  ear,  he 
bein'  stun  deef,  A'miral  Pawlin  h'ists 
hissel  agin  it,  a  yellin'  in  it  the  yarn 
wot  I  wor  a-sj^innin'.  I  nev'r  heerd 
sich  a  n'ise,  it  a-makin'  of  the  winders 
rattr,  yer  cud  a-heerd  the  jaw  a  mile 
off.  A'miral  Pawlin  w'en  he  wor  dun, 
bein'  that  blow'd  he  cudn't  say  no 
more  ;  he  a-sittin'  in  a  cheer  a-fannin' 
on  hissel'.  Com'dore  Jinks  a-bliukin' 
of  his  ey's  and  a-hitchin'  of  his  back  for 
to  ease  hissel'  agin'  the  barn 'el's,  and  a- 
gittin'  of  his  jaw  und'rway,  he  sez, 
werr\^  sol'm-like  : 

"'I  nev'r  know'd  no  good  a-comin' 
from  a-mockin'  and  a-cussin'  o'  the 
moon.  "With  sich  talk  a-goin'  on  abo'rd 
the  Alabamy  she  hev  fur  sartin'  a  bill't 
fur  the  bottm  o'  the  sea.' 

"A-sayin'  w'ich  the  Com'dore  a-set- 
tlin'  on  hissel'  in  his  cheer,  he  goes  a- 
sleepin',  a-snoriu'  fe'rfl. 

*'  A'miral  Pawlin,  a-gittin'  of  his 
w'nd  and  a-findm'  of  his  v'ice  (voice),  he 
sez  to  me  and  Joe  : 

'*  *  We  hev  a  idee  that  the  ship  wot 
is  lik'ly  to  tackl'  o'  the  Alabamy  is  the 
Kearsarge.  Afore  long  we're  a-goin'  to 
send  a  off'c'r  and  a  small  draft  of  men 
to  jine  her.  Take  this  writin','  sez 
he,  'abo'rd  the  rece'vin'-ship,  and  give 
it  to  her  capt'in.' 

"  W'ich  we  a-doin',  and  afore  long 
ord'rs  a-comin',  we  goes  abo'rd  a  pas- 
sin  g'r  ste'm'r  in  New  York,  and  in 
about  two  weeks  we  jines  the  Kear- 
sarge on  the  coast  of  France. 

"  Me  and  Joe  w'en  we  gets  abo'rd  the 
Kearsarge,  we  a-lookin'  aroun',  we  see 
Bill  Smith,  he  bein'  shipm'tes  alon^r  on 
us  on  a  bark  in  the  Wst  Ingy  trade. 
Bill  know'd  us,  and  we  a-goin'  b'low 
art'r  he  a-jawin'  with  Mr.  Thornton,  the 
exec'tive  off'c'r,  we  ^^or  bill't'd  in  Bill's 
crew,  he  bein'  cai)t'in  of  the  aft'r  pivit- 
gun. 

"Bill  wor  a  down  e'st  sail'r-man  wot 
know'd  his  biz'ness.  He  wor  e'sygoin', 
alius  a-smilin',  a-puUin'  of  his  w'iske's, 
and  spinnin'  yarns  ;  but  w'en  it  con)P 
w'en  a'most  any  man  wor  skeert,  Bill 
wnr  jus'  a  wakin'  up. 


"On  the  12th  of  June,  we  bein' 
anch'r'd  off  Flushin',  in  Holl'nd,  and 
some  writin's  a-comin'  abo'rd,  we  a- 
chasin'  aroun',  th're  wor  nev'r  no  anch'r 
hove  up  so  suddin.  We  a-ste'min'  to 
Cherb'ug,  w'ere  we  see  the  Alabamy 
anch'r'd  b'hin'  the  "or'kwat'r. 

"  We  a-stan'in'  off  an'  on  the  poii:  fur 
three  or  four  days,  it  bein'  Sund'y  and 
all  ban's  togg'd  out  in  blue,  a-waitin' 
for  inspect'n,  we  see  the  Alabamy  a- 
comin'  out,  follor'd  by  a  French  man-o'- 
war,  a  Ingl'sh  craft  a-taggin'  on  b'hin'. 
We  a-be'tin'  to  quart'rs  and  ste'min'  out 
to  sea. 

"Six  or  sev'n  mile  out  the  Alabamy 
bein'  about  a  mile  astarn,  Capfin  Win- 
slow  hove  the  Kearsarge  aroun',  we  a- 
goin'  at  it  a-ham'rin'  one  and  t'oth'r, 
both  a-circlin'  and  fi'ntin'  of  our  starb'd 
bat'r's. 

"It  wor  fun  to  see  Bill  Smith,  he 
alius  a-smilin',  a-namin'  of  his  shots  and 
a-j^lunkin'  of  the  Alabamy  reg'l'r,  like 
drivin'  nails  in  a  bo'rd.  On  the  last 
roun'  he  a-bustin'  of  a  shell  und'r  her 
for'rd  pivit-gun,  a  h'istin'  on  it  up. 
That  wor  the  end — the  Alabamy  wor 
lick'd.  She  a-settlin'  aft,  h'ists  her 
bow  in  the  air,  and  goes  down  stam 
for'm'st. 

"  We  a-yellin'  and  a-cheerin',  and  the 
boats  bein'  call'd  away,  we  tumbl's  in, 
and  a-rowin'  to  w'ere  the  Contidrits  wor 
a-swimmin'  aroun',  we  see  the  Brit'sh'r 
a-grabbin'  on  'em  and  a-h'istin'  on  'em  in 
her  boats,  thev  a-makin'  off  w'en  thev 
see  us  comin'. 

"  Ai'tr  pickin'  up  all  wot  wor  left  atop 
of  wat'r,  Tom  McBurney  bein'  one  on 
em,  we  rows  back  to  the  Kearsarge,  and 
a  h'istin'  in  our  boats  me  and  Joe 
sruttl's  aroun'  a  lookin'  for  Tom,  and 
soon  a-tindin'  on'  iiii  Joe  sez  to  'im : 

" '  Tom,'  sez  he,  '  wor  that  black- 
whiskey'd  oft"c'r  wot  wor  a-cussin'  and 
a-mockin'  o'  the  moon,  wor  he  kill'd  or 
drownd'd  ? ' 

"  '  Nuth'r,'  sez  Tom,  '  he  a-le'vin'  of 
the  Alabamy  dry  foot'd.  and  the  only 
man  on  the  ship  wot  sav'd  his  dunnige. 
The  last  I  seen  on  'im,'  sez  Tom,  'he 
wor  a-h'istin'  on  hissel'  abo'rd  the 
Brit'sh'r,  she  now  bein'  hull  down  a- 
makin'  fur  the  Ins^l'sh  shore.'  " 


The  strikes  and  their  consequences  opened 
to  tlie  American  citizen  even  more  sub- 
jects for  profitable  thought  than  have  been 
liberally  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  month 
of  their  discussion.  Upon  the  more  obvious 
of  these  latter,  excepting  perhaps  the  great 
question  itself  of  the  existence  and  adjust- 
ment of  labor  grievances,  he  has  probably 
made  up  his  mind  in  some  fashion  —  in- 
fluenced of  course  by  temperament  and 
tradition,  but  definitely  enough  for  a 
working  hypothesis,  the  majority  result  of 
"which  we  shall  see  in  votes,  the  tone  of 
stock-exchanges,  and  the  trend  of  business. 
We  shall  know  by  the  evidence  of  these 
whether  the  confidence  gained  from  the  at- 
titude and  decisive  action  of  the  central 
government  quite  balanced  the  sense  of  a 
new  danger  coming  to  light  in  the  Popu- 
list governors  and  the  California  militia  ; 
whether  the  final  sharp  stand  of  press  and 
people  left  the  dominant  impression,  or  the 
local  dilatoriness  and  incapacity.  The  op- 
timistic opinion  will  prevail,  as  it  always 
does,  and  as  on  the  whole  it  always  should 
— a  pessimistic  people  is  probably  as  abhor- 
rent to  nature  as  a  vacuum ;  but  I  believe 
that  this  time  it  will  not  be  a  complacent 
optimism  ;  it  seems  impossible  that  some  of 
the  dangers  we  have  seen  should  go  neg- 
lected, or  that  such  an  object-lesson  should 
be  forgotten.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
prophecy  of  Macaulay,  which  Mr.  Gordon 
quoted  in  the  Senate,  should  be  fulfilled — 
that  the  Republic  would  either  lose  its 
civilization  by  mob  law,  or  in  putting 
down  mob  law  with  a  strong  hand  would 
lose  its  liberties.  After  all,  there  was  al- 
ways plenty  of  sailing-room  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  for  a  careful  pilot.  Only,  if 
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we  do  not  use  the  advantages  of  modern 
civilization  to  put  a  search-light  on  Scylla's 
rock  and  buoy  out  the  Charybdis  currents, 
we  shall  not  have  the  excuses  of  our  prim- 
itive forerunners. 

As  to  the  main  question,  probably  no 
reasonable  man  is  disposed  to  deny  that 
the  employment  of  great  aggregations  of 
labor  by  great  aggregations  of  capital  has 
in  it  the  inevitable  possibility  of  abuses — 
the  wise  man  would  probably  add,  on  both 
sides  ;  and  he  would  certainly  add,  not  to 
be  entirely  settled  by  any  science  which 
altogether  ignores  the  human  element  in 
the  question.  We  are  in  the  period  of 
discovery  in  this  matter  ;  just  before  its 
great  discoverers,  let  us  hope ;  and  every- 
body is  trying  it  with  his  nostrums,  as 
mediaeval  doctors  did  disease  before  intel- 
ligent medicine  and  hygiene.  But  surely 
what  the  strikes  did,  if  anything,  was  to 
add  another  to  the  many  proofs  that  no 
cure  can  be  effected  by  any  systematic 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  never  safe  to  dogmatize  on 
what  the  wisest  still  hold  to  be  in  debate  ; 
but  probably  it  would  be  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  safe  dogmatizing  to  say  that  only 
that  degree  of  organizing  and  combining 
will  ever  be  permanent  or  successful,  which 
secures  the  best  opportunity  for  the  indi- 
vidual's development ;  and  the  moment 
it  does  more  and  despotizes  him,  it  loses  its 
power  and  reacts  like  any  other  despotism. 
This  is  the  theory  of  all  successful  govern- 
ment ;  and  not  all  the  plans  of  Socialism  or 
Trades-unionism,  when  they  go  beyond  it, 
will  ever  change  the  result.  There  is  only 
one  permanent  despotism  :  "Nature  is  not 
democratic,  nor  limited  -  monarchical,  but 
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despotic,  and  will  not  be  fooled  or  abated 
of  anv  jot  of  her  authority,  by  the  pert- 
est  of  her  sons."  Whoever  forgets  that 
society  is  an  aggregation  of  individuals, 
and  that  you  cannot  permanently  change 
its  insistence  on  the  pursuit  of  its  needs 
and  wishes,  or  the  nature  of  those  needs 
and  wishes,  without  changing  individual 
human  nature  by  saner  and  slower  pro- 
cesses of  education  than  those  of  Mr.  Debs, 
seems  to  be  in  danger  of  this  "  pertness." 
It  is  Emerson,  of  course,  who  says 
this  about  Nature ;  and  in  the  passage  in 
which  it  occui*s  is  further  this  :  '*  Re- 
jmblics  abound  in  young  civilians  who  be- 
lieve that  the  laws  make  the  city ;  that 
grave  modifications  of  the  policy  and  modes 
of  liv-ing  and  employments  of  the  poj)ula- 
tion,  that  commerce,  education,  and  re- 
ligion may  be  voted  in  or  out ;  that  any 
measure,  though  it  were  absurd,  may  be 
imposed  on  a  people,  if  only  you  can  get 
sufficient  voices  to  make  it  a  law.  But 
the  wise  know  that  foolish  legislation  is  a 
rope  of  sand,  which  perishes  in  the  twist- 
ing ;  that  the  state  must  follow  and  not 
lead  the  character  and  progress  of  the  cit- 
izen ....  and  that  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  prevails  is  the  expression 
of  what  cultivation  exists  in  the  population 
that  pemiits  it."  Probably  one  could  in 
no  way  so  merit  the  derision  of  earnest 
Populists  as  to  sit  in  the  East  and  quote 
Emerson  at  them ;  yet  surely,  even  by  a 
Populist  this  may  be  read  with  benefit. 


There  was  a  hot,  close  fight  in  the  Board 
of  Education  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
the  Union,  this  year,  over  the  choice  of  a 
president,  who  names  the  committees,  and 
so  largely  determines  the  general  policy  of 
the  board.  The  "  issue  "  was  the  relative 
attention  to  be  paid  to  what  are  called 
•'  primary  "  pupils,  and  to  pupils  of  the 
' '  higher  "  grades.  Those  who  believed  that 
the  former  should  have  the  greater  consider- 
ation won  the  day,  and  their  candidate  an- 
nounced, when  he  took  his  seat,  that  he 
should  do  what  he  could  to  direct  the  ex- 
penditures for  buildings,  so  that  the  number 
of  children  in  each  primary  class,  under  the 
care  of  one  teacher,  might  be  "  reduced  to 
sixty."  He  is  regarded  in  that  blessed 
board  of  so-called  education  as  a  radical,  and 


his  programme  was  received  with  appro- 
2)riate  applause  or  derision  by  the  respec- 
tive parties.  Sixty  little  ones  in  one  class, 
in  the  care  of  one  teacher,  who  is  possibly 
not  more  than  twenty  years  old,  or  long 
out  of  the  "  high"  school,  and  who  re- 
ceives at  most  3600  a  year !  In  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper  that  reported  these  curi- 
ous proceedings,  I  found  an  anecdote  of  a 
Sunday-school  class  who  designed  a  banner 
for  their  festival,  on  which  was  rudely  but 
efi'ectively  portrayed  a  wide -jawed  lion, 
with  the  legend,  "  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me."  The  banner  should  be 
presented  to  this  board  of  education  and 
hung  above  the  president's  chair,  until,  in 
the  evolution  of  the  community,  some  idea 
of  the  function  of  the  public  school  less 
ravening  and  savage  shall  prevail. 

Yet  the  respectable  gentlemen  who  con- 
stitute this  board  are  not  themselves  cruel 
or  indifi'erent,  nor  are  the  instructors  of 
various  grades  who  have  developed  this 
amazing  state  of  things.  Nor  are  they,  in 
genei*al,  ignorant.  Many  of  them  I  know 
are  honest  and  faithful  business  men,  giving 
much  time  and  work  without  pay  to  what 
they  consider  their  duties,  or  teachei*s  with 
a  real  purpose  to  serve  their  pupils  and  a 
genuine  respect  for  their  profession.  They 
are  victims  of  the  feeling  that  the  later 
stages  of  schooling  are  more  important 
than  the  earlier,  when,  whether  we  consider 
the  nature  and  permanence  of  the  influence 
possible  or  the  number  influenced,  the  ex- 
act reverse  is,  in  the  public  schools  at  least, 
the  truth. 

It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  democracy, 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
and  effort  expended  on  general  iustiiiction 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  by  far  the 
smaller  number.  This  is  not  only  a  glaring 
anomaly,  but  it  is  a  gross  injustice.  AVhy  is 
it  submitted  to  ?  Because  the  greater  num- 
ber are  not  and  cannot  well  be  represent- 
ed in  the  governing  bodies.  No  man  gets 
into  a  board  of  education  who,  if  he  send 
his  children  to  a  public  school  at  all,  is 
obliged  to  take  them  out  and  set  them  to 
work  at  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  He 
could  no  more  aff"ord  to  serve  in  the  board 
than  he  could  afford  to  keep  his  children 
in  school.  Those  who  do  get  in  belong 
to  and  represent  the  class  to  whom  "ad- 
vanced "  instruction  seems  the  more  impor- 
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tant; — which,  by  the  way,  goes  to  «!how  that 
equality  in  suffrage  does  not  secure  equality 
in  benefit  from  the  common  expenditures, 
and  throws  some  dry  light  on  the  probable 
working  of  the  socialist  scheme  for  com- 
pulsory justice,  which  Professor  Sumner, 
with  rather  brutal  accuracy,  calls  "making 
the  world  over.'* 


What  we  like  to  call  provincialism  is,  I 
suppose,  a  matter  of  incorrect  perspective. 
A  person  dwelling  with  comparatively  few 
associates,  or  in  a  larger  community  of 
nearly  uniform  ideas  and  habits,  judges  the 
world  by  the  standard  his  experience  and 
observation  have  supplied,  as  obviously  he 
must;  and  the  standard  being  a  narrow 
(not  necessarily  a  low)  one,  his  views  are 
correspondingly  narrow.  He  is,  we  say, 
provincial.  The  essence  of  his  provincial- 
ism is  his  general  mistake  as  to  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  what  he  sees  and  thinks, 
and  wherever  you  find  that  mistake  habit- 
ually made  you  have  provincialism. 

One  of  the  brightest  journalists  of  Paris 
recently  remarked  of  the  Republic,  which 
through  the  stress  and  trial  of  a  score  of 
years  has  established  itself  witli  an  aj^par- 
ent  solidity  and  an  acknowledged  dignity 
possessed  by  no  French  government  since 
the  Revolution,  that  it  had  become  presque 
Parisienne.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  provin- 
cialism of  as  pure  a  strain  and  as  uncon- 
sciously petty  as  any  province  of  France 
could  produce.  It  is  a  fair  counterpart  of 
the  traditional  Western  remark,  that  "New 
York  would  be  a  great  town  if  it  were  not 
so  far  out  of  Chicago.^'  And  it  is  curious 
to  remark  how  this  grotesque  habit  of 
measuring  great  things  by  little  things — 
for  Paris,  great  as  it  is  in  many  ways,  some 
of  which  your  confident  Parisien  fails  to 
understand,  is  not  so  great  as  France — ob- 
tains more  noticeably  in  France  than  in 
any  other  country  of  intelligence  approach- 
ing that  of  the  French.  It  is  not  a  dis- 
agreeable habit  altogether.  There  is  a 
grace  of  sincerity  and  simplicity  about  it 
that  redeems  the  conceit  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  Its  comparisons  are  not  generally  odi- 
ous. There  is  an  assumption  that  to  call 
a  thing  French,  or  Parisian,  or  gaulois  is 
to  give  it  the  last  word  of  praise  ;  but  the 
corresponding  assumption,  that  not  to  merit 
those  adjectives  is  simply  not   to   require 


notice  at  all,  is  not  often  put  in  words.  It 
is  implied,  but  unless  you  are  very  sensi- 
tive, you  incline  to  ignore  the  implication 
rather  than  to  take  offence  at  what  is  to  the 
Frenchman  so  inevitable. 

This  is  provincialism,  nevertheless,  and 
its  root  is  in  a  certain  slowness  of  the 
French  mind,  nimble  enough  within 
its  range,  but  indisj^osed  to  extend  the 
range,  and  doing  so  only  with  effort  often 
painful,  sometimes  amusing,  "  Le  vice  de 
V indolence,^''  says  Jules  Simon,  ^^c'est  depuis 
longtemps  notre  vice  national.^*  By  which 
certainly  he  does  not  mean  that  the  French 
are  not  industrious,  but  that  they  move, 
when  they  move,  with  reluctance.  By  pre- 
ference and  contentedly,  they  rest  in  their 
'^huis  clos,"  and  measure  all  things  by  the 
measure  they  are  used  to,  not  suspecting 
how  inadequate  and  inapt  it  is.  To  that 
extent  they  are  provincial. 


Any  delusions  that  may  have  beset  the 
summer  vacationer  from  the  city  about  the 
intensity  of  his  own  gregarious  instincts,  are 
apt  to  be  widely  dispelled  about  this  time 
of  year,  when,  after  his  month  by  the  sea  or 
in  the  country,  he  first  strikes  a  consider- 
able town.  It  need  not  be  such  a  very  big 
town,  but  only  a  city  with  the  ordinary  ap- 
pliances of  city  life,  with  hotels  that  are 
real  hotels,  not  summer  hotels  ;  with  shops, 
newspapers,  and  people.  It  is  really  pitiable 
to  see  the  poor  creature's  satisfaction  in  find- 
ing the  commonest  appurtenances  of  urban 
existence  within  his  reach.  The  most  or- 
dinary sights  bear  a  friendly  aspect  to  him. 
The  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  that 
he  sees  in  the  streets  seem  to  him  like  old 
acquaintances.  The  cigar-a^ore  Indians  are 
his  long-lost  brothers.  The  conventional 
ornaments  of  the  drug-  stores,  the  soda- 
water  fountains,  and  awful  instruments, 
and  sponges,  and  patent  medicine  boxes 
that  garnish  those  repositories,  seem  cheer- 
ful and  alluring  to  him,  and  the  familiar 
drug-store  smell  rises  in  his  nostrils  like 
the  very  breath  of  life.  There  are  barber 
shops — he  can  have  his  locks  trimmed ; 
there  are  saloons — he  can  quench  his  thirst; 
there  are  bookstores — he  can  learn  what 
progress  literature  has  made  during  his  ab- 
sence from  the  world,  and  can  look  at  the 
outsides  of  the  newest  books  and  supply 
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himself  with  all  the  latest  magazines.  It 
rejoices  him,  as  he  dodges  a  trolley  car,  to 
find  his  instinct  of  self-preservation  still 
unimpaired.  A  bicycler  grazes  him  as  he 
whizzes  by,  and  he  swears  more  in  glee  than 
in  irritation.  Poor  degenerate  creature  that 
he  is,  after  viewing  God's  creation  for  a 
month,  man's  jDOor  appliances  possess  a 
new  charm  for  him.  The  visions  he  had  in 
June  of  the  delights  of  a  life-long  com- 
munion with  nature  have  faded  out,  and  he 
rejoices  that  his  lot  has  been  cast  in  the 
haunts  of  men.  Even  his  work,  that  he  had 
come  so  to  despise,  has  charms  for  him 
again,  and  he  thinks  with  relief,  and  even 
with  enthusiasm,  of  having  a  desk  to  return 
to  every  morning,  and  of  the  set  task  which 
is  to  occupy  his  active  hours  and  relieve 
him  of  the  obligation  to  choose  between 
rival  forms  of  laborious  amusement. 


Bless  the  man !  Don't  imagine  that  the 
merits  and  blisses  and  attractions  which  he 
sees  in  cities  really  exist.  Don't  suppose 
that  the  sight  of  the  blue  sea  or  the  blue 
hills  is  not  intrinsically  better  than  any 
sights  he  will  find  in  town.  It  is  just  a  case 
of  ccelum  non  aaimum,  that's  all.  He  is  a 
bundle  of  habits  like  all  of  us,  and  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  getting  back  to  his  habits  that 
he  rejoices.  He  is  a  machine,  and  however 
it  may  benefit  him  now  and  then  to  stop  for 
a  time  and  repair  his  several  parts,  he  is 
happiest  on  the  whole  when  he  is  running, 
and  he  runs  easiest  and  most  profitably  in 
the  place  that  he  has  learned  to  fit.  He 
may  pose  for  a  few  weeks  every  year  as  a 
human  creature,  but  the  truth  is  that  he  is 
a  mere  appliance,  and  best  off",  as  his  own 
instincts  tell  him,  in  the  place  where  he 
can  best  be  applied. 
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RAILROAD   TRAVEL   IN    ENGLAND   AND   AMERICA 

By  H.  G.  Proitt 


THE  untravelled  Yankee,  and  often 
the  travelled  one,  is  apt  to  have  a 
notion  that  the  whole  arrangement 
and  conduct  of  passenoer  business  on 
En<)^lish  railroads  is  inferior  to  what  it  is 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Briton  dis- 
approves at  first  of  pretty  nearly  every 
effort  that  Ave  make  to  serve  his  comfort 
or  convenience  as  he  journeys  over  our 
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land.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  try  to 
settle  this  old  difierence  ;  I  would  not, 
if  I  could,  for  the  English  -  speaking- 
world  would  lose  a  precious  subject  of 
debate.  But  both  systems  are  inter- 
esting to  the  casual  traveller  and  to 
the  student  of  the  mechanics  or  the 
economics  of  carrying. 
The    English    railroad 


English 
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is    the    most 
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highly  organized  instrument  of  trans- 
portation in  the  world.  I  do  not  say 
the  best,  l)ut  as  a  machine  it  is  the 
most  complete  in  its  many  jjarts.  But 
it  is  only  as  a  machine  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers that  we  shall  consider  it  now, 
and  as  such  it  does  a  wonderful  amount 
of  work,  far  more  work  than  any  other 
railroad  in  the  world.  In  1(S92  the 
English  railroads  carried  G7/200  pas- 
sengers per  mile  of  railroad  worked, 
and  ours  carried  4.900.  This  gives  a 
faint  notion  of  the  density  of  their 
traffic-  compared  with  ours  ;  fourteen 
times  as  much  work  was  done  in  a 
given  space.*  Surely  such  a  machine 
is  worth  looking  at,  and  I  shall  try  to 
describe  some  of  its  features,  with  now 
and  then  a  comparative  glance  at  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States. 

•  The  demonstratiou  of  this  will  be  given  in  a  later 
article. 
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The  chief  elements  of  public  sen-ice 
in  a  railroad  system  are  safety,  cost 
of  service  rendered,  speed,  frequency, 
comfort,  and  punctuality  ;  and  i)ro])ably 
these  elements  stand  in  relative  impoii- 
ance  about  in  the  order  named ;  al- 
though even  this  varies.  Perha2)s  safe- 
ty is  the  most  important  element  for 
any  man  or  group  of  men  ;  the  order  of 
tlie  other  elements  might  be  tixed  for 
some  one  man  or  small  group  of  men, 
but  not  for  a  nation,  certainly  not  for 
two  nations.  For  an  active  man  earn- 
ing $25  a  day,  speed  and  frequency  of 
trains  are  more  in)i)ortant  than  cost  of 
travel  ;  while  a  man  earning  $1  a  day 
can  wait  half  a  day  to  start  and  add 
half  a  day  to  the  length  of  his  journey 
to  save  $1.10  in  fares  and  still  make 
ten  cents  by  the  delay.  Probably  we 
shall  not  go  far  wrong  if  we  consid- 
er the  elements  of  service   of  Enjiflish 
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and   American  railroads  in    the   order 
named. 

In  safety,  then,  the  Eno^lisli  railroads 
are  far  l>eyond  those  of  the  United 
States.  In  six  recent  years  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  killed  sixteen 
times  as  many  passeno^ers  as  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  proj^ortion  to 
the  number  carried.  This  is  not  a  fair 
comparison,  however,  for  the  journey  of 
each  2:>assenger  was  longer  in  the  United 
States — how  much  longer  we  do  not 
know,  for  the  English  statistics  are  in- 
comjilete  in  this  particular.  Relatively 
to  the  total  train  movement  of  all  kinds, 
which  is  a  rough  basis  of  compaiison, 
but  fairly  just,  the  United  States  rail- 
roads killed  about  four  and  a  half  times 
as  man}'  persons  as  the  English,  in  six 
years. 

This  question  of  safety  is  mostly  a 
question  of  cost,  and  it  is  possible  to 
pay  too  much  for  safety  ;  indeed,  there 
are  good  observers  and  students  who 
think  that  the  English  railroads  have 
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paid  too  much  for  this  element  ;  at  any 
rate,  they  liavc  cost  something  like  five 
times  as  mucli  a  mile  as  ours.  If  our 
railroads  had  cost  as  mucli.  or  anything 
like  as  much,  we  should  not  have  now 
nearl}'  as  many  miles,  or  as  low  rates. 


or  as  much  ser-^dce.  Had  the  restric- 
tions of  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
been  laid  upon  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  the  develoj^ment  of  the  countiy 
would  have  Ijeen  retarded  beyond  cal- 
culation. 

Granted  that  the  Englishman  travels 
safer,  does  he  travel  cheaper  ?  Here  we 
plunge  into  very  deep  water,  indeed. 
Strange  as  it  seems,  there  are  no  sta- 
tistics of  passenger-rates  in  the  two 
countries  that  can  be  compared  accu- 
rately, and  all  that  any  student  has  yet 
been  able  to  do  is  to  make  more  or 
less  close  guesses.  "We  know  that  in 
1892  the  whole  passenger  traffic  of  the 
United  States,  leaving  out  the  elevated 
railroads  of  New  York  and  Brookl^Ti, 
paid  an  average  rate  of  2.14  cents  a 
mile.  But  we  do  not  know  the  rate  per 
mile  in  England,  for  the  length  of  jour- 
neys made  is  not  published. 

After  all,  averages  from  general  stat- 
istics would,  if  we  had  them,  give  us 
only  an  abstract  idea 
of  the  public  sei'vice  of 
the  raili'oads  ;  and  we 
shall  do  better  to  make 
the  comjjarison  speci- 
fic, examining  actual 
fares  for  actual  dis- 
tances. From  such  an 
examination  we  find 
that  in  our  "Western 
States  the  local  fares, 
say  for  100  miles,  more 
or  less,  are  about  8 
cents  a  mile,  and  in  the 
Eastern  States  they  are 
about  2^  cents.  For 
longer  distances  they 
are  2 J  cents  in  the 
AVest,  and  2  cents  in 
the  East.  This  is  with- 
out sleeping-car  or 
d  r  a  w  i  n  g  -  r  o  o  m  -  c  a  r 
fares,  and  these  are  the 
rates  at  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  trav- 
el. For  the  present  we 
will  leave  out  of  the  analysis  the  sub- 
urban njovement  at  "commutation" 
rates  ;  and  we  may  also  neglect  the  ex- 
tra fare  movement,  for  the  relative 
number  of  tho.se  travelling  in  sleeping- 
or    drawing-room   cars    is    very   smaU. 
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Here  again  statistics  are  lacking,  but 
careful  inquiry  leads  nie  t(j  believe  tbat. 
outside  of  tbe  suburban  zones,  about 
ninety  per  cent,  of  all  passengers  are 
carried  in  "  day  coaches,''  paying  no  ex- 
tra fare.  The  great,  typical  American 
passenger  movement  is,  then,  at  fares 
of  from  2  to  3  cents  a  mile,  varying 
with  region  and  distance.  Similarly, 
the  characteristic  passenger  movement 
in  England  is  third-class.  Leaving  out 
the  season  ticket -holders,  eighty -nine 
per  cent,  of  all  the  passengers  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1892,  were  third- 
class,  and  but  three  and  one-half  per 
cent,  were  first-class  ;  the  rest  were  sec- 
ond. The  uniform  third-class  fare  is  2 
cents  a  mile,  varying  slightly  above  or 
below  that,  and  all  but  three  or  four 
special  trains  carry  third-class  passen- 
gers. 

The  English  first-class  fare  is  entire- 


highest  south  of  the  Thames.  It  nins 
from  about  3J  cents  a  mile  up  to  5. 
This  must  be  compared  with  our  ordi- 
nary fare  plus  sleeping-car  or  drawing- 
room  fares,  say  2^  to  3  cents  a  mile,  a 
little  more  for  quite  shoil  distances. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  United 
States  the  two -cent  rate  is  the  mini- 
mum of  rerjular  rates  (ignorinfi'  for  the 
time  excursion  rates,  and  the  like,  in 
both  countries),  and  holds  only  for 
long  distances.  The  short  distance 
passengers  who  make  up  the  great  bulk 
of  travel  pay  more,  and  a  few  examples 
of  actual  fares  will  show  how  much 
higher  our  local  rates  are  than  the  Eng- 
lish third-class  rate.  From  New  York 
to  Boston  the  fare  is  $5.  At  the  Eng- 
lish rate  per  mile,  reckoning  by  the 
shortest  distance,  it  would  be  $4.26. 
From  New  York  to  Albany  the  fare  is 
$8.10  ;  at  the  English  rate  it  would  be 
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\\  irregular  :  it  varies  neither  with  dis-     $2.40.      From   New  York   to  Pliiladel- 
tance   nor  with   competition,  but   it   is    phia  tlie   fare  is  $2.50  ;  by  the  English 
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rate  it  would  be  $1.8 Jr.  From  New 
York  to  Baltimore  the  actual  fare  is 
$5.30 ;  by  the  English  rate  it  would 
be  $3.63!^  From  Chicago  to  Milwau- 
kee the  present  fare  is  $2.55 ;  by  the 
English  rate,  $1.70.  From  Chicago  to 
Rockford  the  actual  fare  is  $2.50  ;  by 
the  English  rate,  $1.86.  Chicago  to 
St.  Paul,  present  fai-e,  $11.50  ;  English 
rate,  $8.18.  Galesburg  to  Dubuque, 
$4.33  ;  English  rate,  $2.80.  Galesburg 
to  Quincy,  $3  ;  Enghsh  rate,  $2.02. 
These  examples  serve  to  illustrate  my 
point,  which  is  that  two  cents  a  mile  is 
the  maximum  English  third-class  rate, 
and  is  the  minimum  for  the  American 
day-coach  travel  (excepting  excursions 
and  the  like)  ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  moving  here  pay  a  higher  fare 
than  the  English. 

But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  analysis.  In  our  own 
country  there  is  a  considerable  travel 
at  specially  reduced  rates  ;  for  in- 
stance, round  -  trip  tickets  and  special 
excursion  and  mileage  rates  ;  but  in 
England  the  making  of  special  low 
rates  is  carried  far  beyond  anything 
that  we  have  in  this  country.  One 
finds   there  a  great    variety    of   excur- 


sions, not  for  special  seasons  or  occa- 
sions, but  extending  over  the  whole 
year,  and  at  remarkably  low  rates. 
The  denser  population,  the  shorter  dis- 
tances to  places  of  interest,  and  per- 
haps  a  habit  of  getting  more  amuse- 
ment out  of  life,  have  conspired  to 
make  the  excursion  and  tourist  traffic 
far  more  important  in  England  than 
with  us.  In  Mr.  CarroU  D.  Wright's 
recent  statistics  of  wages  and  cost  of 
living  in  certain  great  industries,  he 
finds  that  in  a  year,  the  English  fami- 
ly engaged  in  those  industries  sj^ends 
$23.55  on  "amusements  and  vacations," 
when  the  American  family  sj^ends  but 
$14.48.  That  may  be  one  cause  or  one 
result  of  the  greater  development  of  ex- 
cursions there. 

Tourist  tickets,  first,  second,  and 
third  class,  good  for  long  times  and 
long  distances,  all  over  the  kingdom, 
are  issued  in  great  variety  and  at  im- 
portant reductions. 

"  Week  end  "  tickets  to  sea-side  re- 
sorts are  issued  the  year  round,  up  to 
distances  of  150  miles  or  more.  These 
are  good  "  from  Friday  or  Saturday  to 
Monday  or  Tuesday,"  and  in  some  cases, 
for  the  longer  distances,  from  Friday  to 
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Tuesday.  These  are  fr^nerally  good  on 
any  ordinary  train.  These  tickets  sel- 
dom cost  as  much  as  1^  cent  a  mile  for 
the  third-class,  oftener  l^-^y  cent,  and 
in  one  case  at  least  are  as  low  as  0.67 
cent  a  mile.  Tliat  is  to  Mabletliorpe, 
1.52  miles  from  London.  That  is  equiv- 
alent to  $2  for  an  excursion  ticket 
to  and  from  a  sea-side  2>lace  loO  miles 
away.  One  can  oro  to  places  all  around 
tlie  British  coast  for  1:J^  cent  a  mile. 

Tickets  are  often  sold  for  any  day 
and  any  train,  ^'•ood  for  fifteen  days,  for 
1.]  to  IJ  cent  a  mile,  and  for  short  or 
long  distances.  Others  are  sold  good 
for  any  two  week  days,  but  restricted 
to  use  (^n  a  few  trains,  for  1^  cent. 

Another  class  of  excursions  is  by  spe- 
cial trains  on  special  <lays ;  sjiy  Sundays 
only,  one  train  ciiiTying  all  classes  ;  or 
Mondays  only,  carrying  only  third-class : 
or  bank  liolidays,  one  ti*ain,  thir<l-class 
only.  These  trains  serve  lon^  distances 
and  take  passen«^ers  at  O.G  cent  a  mile. 
Tliat  is,  they  will  carry  you  to  a  sea-side 
l^lace  seventy-five  miles  away,  and  back, 
for  ninety  cents. 
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Still  another  class  of  excursion  tickets 
is,  into  London  from  country  stations, 
for  about  0.7  cent  a  mile.  These  are 
often  arranged  in  connection  with  some 
special  amusement,  but  not  necessarily 
so,  and  the  cheapest  rates  are  restiicted 
to  certain  trains.  The  rate  of  0.7  cent 
a  mile  would  allow  one  to  go  to  New 
York  and  back,  for  the  theatre  or  cir- 
cus, say,  for  seventy  cents  railroad  fare, 
from  a  station  fifty  miles  out.  Such 
are  in  force  almost  every  day  in  the 
year  to  and  from  many  English  sta- 
tions. Other  very  cheap  fares  are  made 
to  and  from  small  market  toTNiis  in  the 
country  districts,  for  certain  trains  on 
market  days. 

The  great  volume  of  third-class  travel 
by  these  special  rates  brings  the  aver- 
age considei'ably  Ix-low  the  nominal 
parliamentary  fare  of  a  penny  a  mile  ; 
but  even  these  do  not  include  all  the 
special  rates.  In  1885)  the  fourteen 
companies  serving  the  district  around 
London,  sold  nearly  nineteen  million 
workman's  tickets  at  an  average  rate  of 
O.tU   cent  a   mile,  and  a  committee  of 
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the  Count}'  Council  rei)orted  that  this 
traffic  has  larg-ely  increased  since  that 
year. 

Season  tickets,  corresponding  to  our 
commutation  tickets,  are  g-enerally  is- 
sued for  first  and  second  chiss  only,  and 
the  rates  are  considerably  higher  than 
ours.  And  here  coines  in  a  peculiar 
condition.  On  those  roads  where  sea- 
son tickets  are  sold  only  for  first  and 
second  class,  which  are  the  larger  part 
of  the  railroads,  many  men  take  first- 
class  tickets,  but  their  wives  going  back 
and  forth  from  and  to  suburban  sta- 
tions, will  of  tener  travel  third  -  class. 
Hence  it  happens  that  you  will  fre- 
quently see  what  you  never  see  in 
America:  a  man  going  up  to  town  of 


American  would,  I  fancy,  have  taken 
this  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Setting  aside  the  suburl)an  l)usiness 
(season  ticket)  as  a  special  class,  the  out- 
come of  the  analysis  is  that  the  English 
fares  for  those  who  are  willing  to  pay 
for  special  comfort  are  a  good  deal 
liigher  than  ours  ;  but  for  the  ninety 
per  cent,  who  go  in  day  coaches  here 
and  third-class  there,  the  English  fares 
are  actually  lower. 

Speed  may  be  considered  as  a  matter 
of  gior}'  or  of  public  accommodation. 
Glory  may  be  won  b}*  one  or  two  trains 
running  long  or  short  distances,  or  l)y 
special  runs.  The  ])ublic  service  de- 
pends on  the  miles  run  regularly  by 
trains    at    sustained    high    S2:)eeds.     In 
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a  morning  in  a  first-class  coanpartment, 
and  his  wife  going  by  the  same  train 
third-class  ;  and  an  American  living  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  told  me  how  often 
English  women  had  spoken  of  the 
courtesy  of  her  husband  in  leaving  his 
first-class  compartment  and  coming  to 
sit  with  them  in   the   third-class.     An 


high  speeds  of  the  first  sort,  the  United 
States  seems  just  now  to  hold  the 
world's  record.  Neither  England  nor 
any  other  country  in  the  world  has  any 
trains  as  fast  /b?'  fhe  dixfrnwe  as  the 
Empire  State  Express,  which  runs  4-40 
miles  at  50.7  miles  an  hour,  including 
four  stops  ;  or  as  fast  for  the  dlstonce 
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as  the  defunct  Exposition  Flyer  of  last 
summer,  which  ran  964  miles  at  48.2 
miles  an  hour,  including  nine  stops. 

Among  the  very  fast  special  runs  we 
find  the  following  pretty  authentic 
records  of  performances  in  the  United 
States,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
not  been  equalled  in  England  since  a 
run  made  on  the  Great  Western,  in 
1848,  of  53  miles  at  68  miles  an  hour  ; 
and  that  was  not  up  to  the  best  of 
those  given  here.  September,  1891,  on 
the  New  York  Central,  New  York  to 
East  Buifalo,  436  miles,  at  59.6  miles 
an  hour,  including  three  stops  ;  1892, 
same  railroad,  21 J  miles  at  the  rate  of 
72.7  miles  an  hour,  no  stops  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania Bailroad,  1891,  Jersey  City  to 
Washington,  227  miles,  54.3  miles  an 
hour,  two  stops ;  New  York  Central, 
1893,  80.4  miles  at  68.5  miles  an  hour, 
no  stops. 

For  veiy  short  distances  we  find  no 
record  in  England  at  above  86  miles  an 
hour,  which  speed  was  probably  touched 
on  the  North  Eastern,  in  1890.  We 
find,  however,  in  the  United  States  rea- 
sonably well -attested  records,  on  two 
different  railroads,  of  runs  of  from  one 
to  four  miles,  at  speeds  of  from  90  to 
103  miles  an  hour.  There  is  an  apocry- 
phal record  of  112  miles  an  hour,  but 
this  I  should  not  dare  to  quote.  My 
point  is  that,  for  high  speeds  sustained 
for  very  long  distances,  and  for  ex- 
tremely high  speeds  for  short  special 
runs,  the  United  States  now  has  the 
record. 

When  we  come  to  consider  regular 
trains  running,  say  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  at  over  50  miles  an  hour,  we  find 
few  such  here  or  in  England,  and  prob- 
ably none  in  any  other  country,  and 
England  probably  has  more  than  the 
United  States.  In  England  there  are 
eleven  trains  running  from  33  to  100 
miles  at  speeds  of  from  50  to  55^  miles 
an  hour.  In  the  United  States  I  find 
ten  trains  running  from  40  to  95  miles 
at  from  50  to  56  miles  an  hour. 

But  the  public  is  served  by  the 
amount  of  high  speed  that  can  be  had 
every  day  under  normal  conditions,  and 
here  England  leads  the  world,  with  the 
United  States  second,  but  far  in  the 
rear,  and  all  other  countries  out  of  the 
race  entirely.  Exact  figures  to  show 
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the  present  condition  can  only  be  got 
by  an  immense  amount  (ff  very  careful 
work,  but  fortunately  we  may  take  sec- 
ond-hand figures  that  are  recent  enough, 
exact  enough,  and  authentic  enough  for 
comparison.  In  1889  Messrs.  Foxwell 
&  Farrer  produced  a  little  book  called 
"Express  Trains,  English  and  Foreign," 
which  was  then,  and  still  remains, 
unique.  The  authors  define  an  express 
train  as  one  running  40  miles  an  hour 
or  more,  including  stops,  and  they 
found  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  the  only  countries  where 
any  such  trains  were  run.  Since  that 
time  a  few  changes  have  taken  place, 
doubtless,  but  the  figures  of  1889  re- 
main good  enough  for  our  purposes. 
It  was  found  then,  that  in  England 
there  were  63,000  miles  run  every  day 
at  40  miles  an  hour  or  more,  and  in  the 
United  States  there  were  14,000. 

Frequency  of  trains  is  possibly  an 
even  more  important  element  of  public 
accommodation  than  speed.  At  any 
rate  it  is  important,  and  in  this  resj^ect 
the  British  public  is  wonderfully  well 
served.  Here  again  accurate  compari- 
sons involve  great  labor  ;  it  is  not 
easy  to  dig  out  from  the  time-tables 
the  number  of  trains  running  between 
two  cities,  unless  one  is  familiar  with 
the  railroad  geography.  An  acute  and 
well  -  informed  Englishman  writing 
about  American  railroads,  complained 
of  ."  the  confused  and  ill-arranged  mass 
of  time-tables "  from  which  he  had  to 
get  his  information.  Now  is  my  chance 
to  retaliate.  I  find  the  American  time- 
tables simple  and  well  arranged,  while 
Bradshaw's  "  Guide  "  is  ably  contrived 
to  distract  one's  mind  and  ruin  his  eyes. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  in  the  figures 
which  follow,  giving  examples  of  fre- 
quency of  train  service,  there  are  a 
number  of  mistakes,  and  probably  some 
of  the  EngHshmen  who  do  me  the  hon- 
or to  read  this  will  expose  my  igno- 
rance. 

I  find  in  England  that  from  London 
to  Manchester,  183  miles,  there  are  35 
trains  a  day  one  way  ;  to  Birmingham, 
113  miles,  20  trains  ;  to  Brighton,  51 
miles,  29  trains  ;  to  Liverpool,  201 
miles,  30  trains ;  to  Shefiield,  158  miles, 
18  trains  ;  to  Hull,  151  miles,  19  trains  ; 
to  Edinburgh,  400  miles,  18  trains  ;  to 
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Glasgow,  401  miles,  18  trains.  From 
Ediiibui*gli  to  Glasgow,  45  miles,  there 
are  30  trains  ;  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
chester, 34  miles,  there  are  G^  trains. 
In  the  United  States  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  select  so  great  a  number  of 
cities  nearly  so  well  seiTed.  From  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  90  miles,  there 
are  44  trains  each  way  every  day,  but 
this  is  by  far  the  greatest  sei-vice. 
From  New  York  to  Albany,  143  miles, 
there  are  22  trains  ;  New  York  to  Buf- 
falo, 440  miles,  there  are  also  22  trains, 
which  is  a  ver}-  frequent  service  con- 
sidering the  dii<tance — more  so  than  any- 
thing found  in  England.  From  New 
York  to  Boston,  234  miles,  there  are  15 
trains  (including  three  combined  rail 
and  boat  services)  ;  from  Chicago  to 
Milwaukee,  85  miles,  16  trains. 

In  punctuality  I  can  make  no  com- 
parisons ;  critical  "v^i'iters  on  the  Eng- 
lish railroads,  as  well  as  railroad  officers 
themselves,  and  those  who  use  railroads, 
agree  in  the  main  that  the  English 
roads  are  rather  more  punctual  than 
those  of  the  Continent  ;  they  may  be 
more  or  less  so  than  those  of  the  United 
States. 

The  comfort  element  includes  cars, 
stations,  and  all  arrangements  for  taking 
care  of  passengers  and  their  baggage, 
and  is  naturally  the  largest  division  of 
our  subject.  The  standard  English 
passenger  carriage  is  consideral^ly 
shorter  than  our  car,  has  three  axles, 
no  end  platforms,  and  is  entered  by  side 
doors.  The  first-class  car  contains  four 
compai'tments,  each  with  six  places, 
three  with  backs  to  the  engine,  and 
three  facing.  The  seats  are  separated 
by  broad  and  comfortable  arm-rests,  and 
there  are  arm-rests  on  the  sides  of  the 
carriage  also.  These  rests  are  low 
enough,  broad  enough,  and  soft  enough 
to  be  comfortable.  The  compartment 
is  about  seven  feet  square  inside,  gi\'ing 
ample  room  for  the  six  seats,  which  are 
deep,  \ride,  padded  to  the  height  of  the 
head,  and  upholstered  better  than  any- 
tliing  that  I  know  of  in  America. 
There  are  ample  racks  for  hand  lug- 
gage, a  loig  on  tlie  tloor,  and  one  lanij) 
in  the  roof.  The  second  and  tliird 
class  carriages  have  five  compartments, 
making  the  seats  less  deep,  fore  and 
aft,  and  giving  less  room  for  the  knees 


than  in  the  first-class.  The  second- 
class  compartments  seat  eight  persons, 
and  the  bench  across  the  car  is  divided 
by  but  one  arm  -  rest,  so  that  if  the 
places  are  all  full  you  and  one  neighbor 
are  separated  by  only  an  imaginaiy  line. 
The  third-class  compai'tments  seat  ten 
persons,  and  the  benches  are  not  divided 
at  all,  the  five  persons  on  a  side  being 
in  2)retty  close  contact.  These  are  not 
nearly  as  well  upholstered  as  the  first- 
class,  but  ai'e  good  enough  in  that  re- 
spect. These  are  the  standards,  but 
there  are  many  exceptions.  For  short 
distance  traffic,  for  example,  it  is  quite 
common  to  seat  eight  in  a  first-class 
compartment,  and  to  seat  ten  in  a  sec- 
ond-class compartment. 

Another  very  common  variation  from 
'  the  t^-pe  is  the  division  of  one  cari-iage 
into  compartments  of  two  or  three 
classes,  or  the  introduction  of  a  lug- 
gage compartment. 

A  variation  from  the  standard  type 
of  considerable  antiquity,  is  the  use  of 
Pullman  cars.  As  much  as  twenty 
years  ago  the  London,  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Railway  introduced  Pull- 
man dra^ving-room  cars,  and  the  Mid- 
land introduced  Pullman  sleepers.  Pull- 
man dra^ring-room  cars  are  now  used  on 
the  South  Western,  on  the  Great  East- 
ern, particularly  in  its  through  trains 
from  York  to  Harwich,  and  on  some 
other  lines,  but  the  Pullman  car  is  not 
of  great  importance  on  the  English  rail- 
ways. The  runs  are  too  short  to  call 
for  much  use  of  sleeping-cai*s,  and  the 
EngUshman  as  a  rule  prefers  for  his 
journeys  by  day  the  standard  first-class 
English  carriage. 

A  variation  of  great  importance, 
which  has  been  introduced  on  several 
roads,  is  the  corridor  trains  with  first 
and  third  class  dining-cai*s.  In  this 
the  Midland  was,  I  beUeve,  the  pioneer, 
but  last  summer  this  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  "  East  Coast  "  line  to  Scot- 
land, composed  of  the  Great  Eastern, 
North  Eastern  and  North  British,  and 
by  the  ''West  Coast"  line,  being  the 
London  and  North  "Western,  and  the 
Caledonian.  By  each  route  there  is 
one  of  these  trains  up  and  one  down 
ever^'  day,  leaving  London  at  one  end, 
and  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  at  the 
other,  at  2  and  2.30  p.m.,  and  running 
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tlii'ouoli  in  eight  and  oiie- 
lialf  and  eight  and  three- 
quarter  hours.  The  service 
is  fast  and  fine,  and  the 
trains  are  popular. 

These  corridor  d  i  ii  i  n  g- 
car  trains  are  now  the  most 
celebrated  in  England,  for 
they  not  only  have  com- 
munication through  from 
end  to  end,  and  cook  and 
serve  meals  on  board,  but 
they  have  third-class  din- 
ing -  cars,  and  give  third- 
class  passengers  first-class 
service.  A  description  of 
the  compartment-cars  (not 
the  dining-cars)  will  serve 
for  the  corridor  -  cars  run 
on  the  Great  Western,  the 
Midland,  and  on  the  Great 
Eastern  from  the  north  to 
Harwich. 

The  compartments  are 
entered  by  side  doors,  like 
the  ordinary  compartments,  but  they 
are  only  two  seats  wide,  seating  four 
persons  in  each,  although  the  third- 
class  are  supposed  to  seat  six.  Along 
one  side  of  the  car  runs  the  narrow 
aisle  from  end  to  end,  and  the  com- 
partments open  into  this  by  glazed 
doors  and  have  windows  also  looking 
on  to  the  aisle,  so  that  the  occupants 
of  the  seats  can  see  out  both  sides  and 
get  about  as  much  light  as  in  an  ordi- 
nary compartment. 

The  dining-cars  of  the  first-class 
have  centre  aisles,  with  one  seat  on 
each  side,  two  seats  facing  with  a  small 
table  between.  In  the  third  -  class 
there  are  two  seats  on  one  side  of  the 
aisle  and  one  on  the  other.  The  cars 
have  end  lavatories  and  are  connected 
by  vestibules.  They  are  lighted  by 
compressed  gas,  and  pretty  well  light- 
ed. They  are  supposed  to  be  heated 
by  hot  water  circulation,  the  water 
heated  (on  the  North  Western)  by  a 
gas  arrangement.  The  guards  are  in- 
structed to  keep  the  temperature  at  60° 
F.,  but  on  a  February  day  it  w^as  as 
low  as  48°  F.  in  Scotland,  and  rose  to 
55°  F.  as  we  went  south,  and  was  prob- 
ably not  more  than  5°  F.  above  the 
outside  temperature.  But  at  55°  F.  I 
took   off  my  overcoat,  like  an  English- 


A  Dog  Box. 

man,  and  was,  without  affectation,  com- 
fortable. 

The  upholstering  is,  as  is  usual  with 
English  cars,  excellent  ;  the  backs  of 
the  seats  rise  a  little  higher  than  one's 
head  and  the  cars  are  altogether  most 
comfortable.  To  one  used  to  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Pullman  cars  they  seem  se- 
verely plain,  but  they  are  all  the  better 
for  that  ;  they  are  in  better  taste,  and 
the  tax  on  the  railroad  comj)anies  and 
on  the  community  is  less,  for  the  splen- 
dors have  to  be  paid  for. 

The  operation  of  the  dining-cars  is 
peculiar  in  that  one  may  take  his  seat 
for  the  whole  journey.  The  advantage 
to  him  is  that  he  is  sure  of  a  roomy 
seat  to  himself  all  the  journey,  if  he 
goes  first-class,  and  he  is  in  an  open 
car.  The  disadvantages  are  that  he  is 
liable  to  be  asked  to  give  up  his  seat 
w^iile  some  passenger  from  one  of  the 
compartment-cars  dines,  and  that  he 
sees  the  process  of  setting  and  clear- 
ing the  tables.  The  first  disadvantage 
might  be  serious  in  the  busy  season  ; 
the  second  is  really  trifling  with  tidy, 
civil,  and  quiet  English  boys  doing  the 
work.  It  would  be  more  serious  were 
the  cars  served  as  ours  are.  But  wher- 
ever one  sits  in  these  corridor  trains,  he 
has  the  immense  advantage  of  possible 
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communication  with  others  at  any  in- 
stant, and  my  friend,  an  old  Scotch  sta- 
tion-master, assured  me  that  for  this 
they  are  much  liked  by  timorous  ladies. 

Another  impoiiant  variation  from 
the  standard  t^^^e  is  found  in  the  spe- 
cial saloon  trains,  built  by  the  South 
Western  for  the  service  between  London 
and  Southampton,  in  connection  with 
the  American  Line  steamers.  These 
differ  from  the  compartment-cars  in 
that  the  main  saloon  is  open,  with  a 
lonoritudinal  aisle.  It  seats  about  eig-h- 
teen  persons,  the  seats  on  one  side  be- 
ing two  i^laces  wide  and  on  the  other 
side  one  place.  These  carriages  have 
smoking-compartments  and  lavatories, 
and  like  all  of  the  good  Enghsh  car- 
riages, are  admirably  upholstered  and 
as  comfortable  as  anyone  need  ask  for ; 
but  they  are  not  heated. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  tell 
accurately  of  all  the  variations  from  the 
standard  type  ;  it  is  j^erhaps  enough  to 
mention  a  few  more.  Sleeping-saloons 
are  common  on  the  roads  which  have 
long  runs.  These  are  not  nearly  as 
large  or  commodious  or  well  provided 
as  the  Pullman  sleeping-car,  but  never- 
theless answer  veiy  well  for  rides  of  but 
part  of  one  night,  and  are  cheap,  the  ex- 
cess fare  being  but  five  shillings.  Tliey 
are  divided  into  compartments  with  a 
corridor  along  one  side,  each  compart- 
ment containing  upper  and  lower  berths 
and  lavatoiy,  and  they  are  sometimes 
heated  by  hot  water  circulation. 

Dining-cars  other  than  those  attached 
to  the  corridor  trains  already  described, 
are  somewhat  used,  but  for  two  reasons 
they  are  of  far  less  importance  in  Eng- 
land than  in  the  United  States.  First, 
the  i-uns  are  so  short  that  one  seldom 
needs  to  take  more  than  one  meal  on  a 
journey;  and  second,  the  lunch-basket 
system  is  so  complete  that  one  can 
be  very  comfortable  without  a  dining- 
car.  iProbably  the  lunch-basket  is  well  • 
kno^^^l,  by  reputation  at  least,  to  most 
Americans.  You  tell  a  guard  or  por- 
ter at  your  departing  station  that  you 
will  want  lunch,  and  make  your  choice 
of  the  limited  variety  offered,  and  at  a 
lunch-basket  station  a  neat  basket  will 
be  put  into  your  compartment  contain- 
ing cold  fowl,  or  ham,  or  other  cold 
meat,  bread,  butter,  celery,  cheese,  beer 


or  claret  or  sherry,  as  you  choose,  and 
you  can  lunch  comfoilably  and  put  the 
basket  out  at  some  later  station,  all  for 
thi'ee  shillings,  or  two  and  six  if  you 
do  not  take  beer  or  wine. 

A  still  further  variation  in  the  j^as- 
senger  coach  is  the  family  saloon,  which 
can  always  be  had  by  ordering  a  little 
in  advance.  This  is  a  large,  open  com- 
l^artment  with  sofas  on  the  sides  and 
ends,  a  few  chairs,  a  card-table  in  the 
middle,  and  a  lavatoiT  at  one  end.  The 
use  of  this  can  be  had  without  exti-a 
charge  by  paying  a  minimum  number 
of  fares. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
more  recent  modifications  of  the  Eng- 
lish passenger  carriage,  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  lavatories,  which  are  now 
yeiy  common  on  fast  long-distance 
trains.  They  are  found  not  only  in 
carriages  of  the  first  class,  but  of  second 
and  third.  In  the  standard  compai*t- 
ment-carriages  two  lavatories  are  intro- 
duced, between  two  consecutive  com- 
partments ;  that  is,  a  transverse  slice  of 
the  carriage  is  divided  into  two  lavator- 
ies, one  of  which  is  entered  from  the 
forward  compartment  and  one  from  the 
rear,  in  each  of  these  comj^artments 
one  seat  being  left  out  to  give  space  for 
the  door  into  the  lavatory.  As  in  all 
such  arrangements  in  England,  these 
are  simple  but  very  neat  and  well  pro- 
vided. 

The  horse-box  and  dog-box  must  not 
be  forgotten,  for  they  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  passenger  equipment,  and 
are  run  on  a  great  many  passenger 
trains,  always  probably  where  there  is  a 
call  for  them.  The  horse-box  is  a  short 
four-wheel  car  with  three  stalls  length- 
wise, a  small  compartment  in  one  end 
for  the  groom,  with  a  window  through 
which  he  can  look  at  his  horses,  and  an- 
other compartment  at  the  other  end 
for  the  horses'  luggage.  The  stalls  are 
padded  and  the  side  of  the  box  opens 
in  two  folds,  the  U2:)per  one  being  raised 
and  the  lower  one  falling  on  the  plat- 
form, making  a  ramp  or  gang-plank  for 
the  horses.  The  English  horse  is  so 
much  accustomed  to  travelling  that  he 
enters  and  leiives  his  box  ^^-ith  j^eriect 
gravity,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  dog-box  is  a  hole  built  into  the 
luggage  van  with  a  small  side-door,  and 
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will  carry  several  dogs.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon, however,  to  put  the  dogs  in  an 
open  crate  in  the  guard's  van,  which 
arrangement  the  dogs  prefer  as  being 
more  sociable.  This  arrangement  may 
be  called  the  dog-saloon,  and  is  a  step 
above  the  standard  box,  which  may  be 
considered  the  dogs'  third-class.  The 
rates  from  station  to  station  for  carry- 
ing dogs  and  horses,  as  well  as  car- 
riages, by  passenger  trains,  are  pub- 
lished in  the  time-tables,  the  horse-rate 
being  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
the  first-class  fare.  You  can  send  your 
dog  up  to  London  by  the  regular  rate, 
to  be  delivered  at  your  house  by  the 
parcels  delivery,  or  if  you  wish  him  to 
be  sei'ved  more  quickly  and  comfort- 
ably, you  can  have  him  delivered  by 
cab,  simply  paying  the  cab  fare.  These 
arrangements  are  a  capital  illustration 
of  the  thorough  organization  of  Eng- 
lish life  in  matters  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience, but  probably  they  could  be 
profitable  to  the  companies,  and  would 
be  largely  used  by  the  public,  only  in 
a  country  where  one  may  see  this  sign 
on  a  real  estate  agent's  office :  "  Salmon 
fisheries,  grouse  moors,  and  deer  for- 
ests to  let." 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  passenger  rolling  stock  is  by  no 
means  the  same  on  all  the  railroads  of 
England.  What  have  been  described 
are  the  standards  and  the  principal 
variations,  but  in  spaciousness  and 
finish  there  is  as  great  variety  as  there 
is  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  American  first  finds  him- 
self shut  in  a  tight  little  compartment 
on  a  train  scheduled  to  run  two  hours 
without  stopping,  at  a  speed  of  fift}^ 
miles  an  hour,  he  will  probably  wonder 
what  under  the  sun  he  is  going  to  do 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  Much  more 
will  the  shy  and  respectable  American 
female  wonder,  because  for  two  hours 
one  gives  himself  up  irrevocably  to  fate, 
so  far  as  fate  is  held  in  that  compart- 
ment. The  surrender  is  complete  and 
humiliating. 

Dantes,  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Chateau 
d'lf,  was  not  more  helpless.  Suppose 
you  should  have  a  fit ;  suppose  your 
companion  in  the  compartment  should 
be  a  homicidal  maniac  ;  suppose  he  be 
a  drunken  blackguard,  and  j^ou  the  shy 


female  ;  or  suppose  she  be  a  blackmail- 
ing adventuress,  and  you  a  timid  and 
inexperienced  young  clergyman  ;  sup- 
pose, in  fact,  a  hundred  things,  anyone 
of  which  has  happened,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  Fortunately  the 
immense  majority  of  those  who  travel 
by  rail  in  England  are  sane  and  sober, 
and  in  fairly  good  health,  and  know  that 
British  justice  is  very  reliable  if  a  little 
costly  ;  fortunately  so,  for  you  have  just 
about  as  much  chance  of  getting  into 
communication  with  anyone  outside  of 
your  dungeon  as  Dantes  had.  He  wait- 
ed fourteen  years  to  get  thrown  into 
the  sea  by  mistake  ;  you  will  wait  a 
hundred  for  your  train  to  stop  between 
stations  by  mistake.  You  must  serve 
out  your  time. 

"But  there  is  the  cord  communica- 
tion, you  know."  True,  so  there  is, 
and  I  will  copy  the  instructions  for 
its  use  as  I  read  them  in  a  first-class 
compartment,  on  an  admirable  express 
train,  on  one  of  the  best  lines  in  the 
world:  "To  call  the  attention  of  the 
guard  and  driver,  passengers  must  pull 
down  the  cord  which  will  be  found  out- 
side the  carriages,  close  to  the  cornice, 
over  the  window  of  the  carriage  door. 
There  are  cords  on  both  sides  of  the 
train,  but  that  on  the  right-hand  side, 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  train  is 
travelling,  is  the  one  by  which  alone  the 
communication  can  be  made.  Passen- 
gers are  earnestly  requested  themselves 
to  protect  the  communication  from  im- 
proper and  mischievous  use,  as  it  is 
very  important  that  it  should  not  be 
used  without  real  and  urgent  neces- 
sity." Then  follows  a  citation  from  the 
Begulation  of  Railways  Act,  31  and  32 
Victoria,  cap.  119,  under  which  any  pas- 
senger who  makes  use  of  the  means  of 
communication  without  reasonable  and 
sufficient  cause  will  be  hable  for  each 
offence  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  language 
of  this  document — it  is  sonorous  and 
definite  ;  the  fine  of  £5  for  each  time 
one  uses  the  cord  injudiciously  I  do  not 
object  to,  but  fancy  having  to  read  this, 
then  lowering  the  sash  and  putting 
your  head  and  shoulders  out  of  the 
window  on  the  right  and  finding  the 
cord  under  the  cornice,  and  pulling  in 
two  or  three  yards  of  slack  to  call  the 
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attention  of  the  guard  and  driver,  ten 
coaches  away,  while  the  homicidal  ma- 
niac is  sticking  his  knife  in  your  back. 
As  I  suggested,  these  emergencies  do 
not  happen  often,  but  one  could  not 
afford  to  have  them  come  more  than 
once  in  a  lifetime. 

Even  the  untravelled  Yankee  knows 
that  the  standard  method  of  heating 
the  English  car  is  by  the  historical  hot- 
water  can,  on  which  you  put  your  feet 
if  you  want  to.  There  is  no  harm  in  it ; 
it  will  not  burn  your  boots,  and  gener- 
ally it  will  keep  you  from  actual  suffer- 
ing ;  further  it  is  not  worth  talking 
about.  On  a  few  trains  of  a  few  lines 
steam  -  heating  from  the  engine  is  be- 
ing used  rather  tentatively,  but  these 
are  very  exceptional  cases — in  general, 
there  is  no  heating  at  all  other  than 
the  hot-water  can. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Englishman  sits  and  suffers  in  uncon- 
scious ignorance.  On  the  contrar}',  he 
knows  that  our  cars  are  hot  and  his  are 
cold,  and  he  likes  his  way  best.  He 
says  that  our  hot  cars  and  houses  are 
unwholesome,  and  conduce  to  colds  and 
pneumonia  and  general  deterioration 
of  the  race.  The  American  says  that 
he  does  not  want  to  sit  two  hours  or 
eight  hours  in  his  overcoat,  with  a  rug 
over  his  knees  and  thick  gloves  on  his 
hands.  He  wants  to  expand  himself, 
to  read  and  write,  and  smoke  and 
chat  in  comfort.  An  old  Mahratta 
chief  who  had  considerable  experience 
in  trying  to  keep  the  Englishmen  out 
of  his  pastures,  once  wrote  :  "  These 
English  are  a  strange  peoj^le.  They 
came  in  here  this  morning,  looked  at 
the  Pettali  wall,  walked  over  it,  killed 
all  the  garrison,  and  returned  to  break- 
fast. AVho  vim  withstand  them  ?  "  It 
is  not  necessary  to  incpiire  here  how 
far  living  in  cold  houses  has  gone  tow- 
ard producing  the  hardihood  of  body 
and  spirit  which  concpiered  and  held 
India,  or  whether  warm  cars  and  warm 
houses  would  endanger  the  British  Em- 
])ire.  Tliis  interesting  specidation  we 
will  leave  to  the  social  philosopher. 
Our  ])resent  business  is  simply  to  re- 
cord the  facts,  which  are,  that  American 
cars  are  often  too  hot,  but  tlie  passen- 
ger can  get  some  relief  ;  the  English 
carriagres  are  sometimes   too  cold,  and 


the  passengers  can  get  no  relief  ;  and 
while  railroad  travel  is  always  possible 
and  generally  comfortable  in  England, 
without  heat,  it  would  be  not  only  un- 
comfortable, but  impossible  in  the  or- 
dinary American  winter.  And  right 
here  we  may  add  that  the  low-roofed 
English  carriage  would  be  intolerable 
in  the  fierce  heat  of  many  of  our  sum- 
mer days. 

The  English  car  is  generally  lighted 
by  oil -lamps  set  into  the  roof  from 
above,  and  inaccessible  from  within  the 
compartment.  The  use  of  compressed 
gas  is,  however,  now  quite  common, 
and  a  few  trains  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, the  power  being  taken  from  an 
axle.  In  all  the  cars  that  I  saw  the 
lighting  was  dim  as  compared  with  the 
average  here  ;  but  perhaps  it  satisfies 
an  Englishman,  for  I  have  a  notion 
that  the  Englishman  has  developed  an 
eye  which  requires  less  light  than  the 
American  eye.  At  any  rate,  he  reads 
and  w^rites  and  appears  to  be  contented 
in  rooms  that  seem  to  us  dim.  If 
Taine  had  thought  of  this,  he  would 
probably  have  mentioned  it  as  one  of 
the  consequences  of  dwelling  in  a  land 
of  perpetual  clouds  and  rain  and  fog. 

While  still  considering  the  comfort 
element,  we  may  take  up  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  stations,  and  on  these 
it  is  hard  to  generalize,  they  vary  so 
much.  In  England,  as  elsewhere,  there 
are  big  stations  and  little  ones,  good 
stations  and  bad  ones  ;  but  the  country 
abounds  in  comfortable  and  interesting 
ones.  To  begin  with,  one  must  free  his 
mind  from  the  bad  impression  due  to 
the  climate.  There  is  a  certain  sombre 
aspect  about  the  English  stations,  es- 
pecially in  London  and  the  great  man- 
ufacturing towns,  that  is  no  part  of 
their  architecture  ;  they  are  gloomy  be- 
cause the  sky  above  and  the  air  around 
are  dark  with  smoke  and  fog  ;  not  be- 
cause they  are  badly  designed  in  gen- 
eral, or  mean  in  detail.  There  are 
among  them  many  good  buildings  and 
some  stately  ones.  St.  Pancras,  for  in- 
stance, in  London,  is  a  building  which, 
considered  only  as  a  piece  of  architect- 
ure, would  ornament  any  city  in  the 
world,  and  which,  as  a  railroad  station, 
is  admirable  in  design.  The  North 
Eastern  station  at  York,  with  the  mag- 
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nificent  sweep  of  the  train-shed  build- 
ing on  a  sharp  curve,  is  another  struct- 
ure worth  seeing.  In  London,  again, 
the  Euston  Square  Station  of  the  North- 
western, Avhile  no  longer  modern,  has 
dignity  both  in  its  approaches  and  in 
its  fayade  and  main  entrance.  The  Pad- 
dington  Station  of  the  Great  Western 
is  also  one  of  the  old  stations,  having 
been  built  now,  perhaps,  twenty-five 
years,  but  it  is  still  worth  study,  for  it 
is  a  remarkable  combination  of  bright- 
ness in  appearance,  with  comfort  and 
convenience  of  operation.  The  Liver- 
pool Street  Station  of  the  Great  East- 
ern, which  is  now  undergoing  immense 
additions,  is  not  beautiful  at  present, 
if  it  ever  was,  but  it  is  a  wonderful 
place  in  which  to  watch  the  handling 
of  great  crowds. 

Those  characteristics  of  English  sta- 
tions that  may  be  said  to  be  common 
enough  to  be  called  typical  are  small 
waiting-rooms,  good  dining-rooms  and 
restaurants,  large  accommodation  for 
buyers  of  tickets,  great  platform  room, 
and  last,  and  perhaps  most  significant 
of  all,  as  indicating  a  high  civilization, 
ample  and  clean  lavatories.  In  this  feat- 
ure they  are  an  example  to  the  w^orld  ; 
our  own  stations,  except  a  few  exam- 
ples, are,  as  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish, barbaric  in  those  humble  particu- 
lars which  are  a  sign  of  the  refinement 
of  a  household  or  of  a  nation. 

In  the  general  scheme  of  the  English 
station  the  booking-office  is,  as  it  should 
be,  the  first  place  that  you  see  on  enter- 
ing from  the  street.  It  is  not  in  a  gen- 
eral waiting-room,  but  is  ordinarily  a 
sort  of  great  booth  lying  directly  in  the 
route  from  the  street  to  the  departure 
platforms.  The  waiting-rooms,  usually 
for  the  three  classes,  open  off  the  halls 
which  surround  the  booking-office  and 
into  the  main  departure  shed.  While 
the  waiting-room  is  not  bright  or  gay 
the  chances  are  that  it  has  a  cheerful 
fire  in  the  grate,  a  rug  on  the  floor, 
and  well-cushioned  chairs.  The  book- 
stall and  the  stock  of  the  man  who  sells 
rugs  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
wayfarer  may  want  are  all  out  in  the 
train  shed  ;  thus  the  unfortunate  who 
has  to  wait  for  trains  may  do  so  in 
peace  and  quietness  quite  apart  from 
the  great  stream  of  people  who  pass  at 


once  from  the  ticket-office  to  the  train. 
In  the  typical  American  large  station 
the  waiting-room  is  a  great  hall  in 
which  much  of  the  business  of  the  sta- 
tion is  carried  on  and  through  which 
in  the  busy  hours  a  hurrying  crowd 
tramps  unceasingly.  This  great  wait- 
ing-room may  be  handsome  and  even 
imposing,  but  I  find  the  English  ar- 
rangement much  pleasanter. 

I  have  said  that  ample  arrangements 
for  booking  (buying  tickets)  are  char- 
acteristic of  English  stations.  This  is 
especially  true  in  London  and  the  great 
towns  where  at  times  the  throng  is  pro- 
digious. The  three  classes  first  divide 
the  crowd,  separate  ticket  windows  be- 
ing provided  for  each  ;  then  several  win- 
dows, more  or  less,  are  provided  for 
each  class,  according  to  the  actual  needs 
of  the  place  and  occasion.  Having  pro- 
cured his  ticket,  one  goes  freely,  usu- 
ally without  any  opening  or  shutting  of 
doors,  to  the  spacious  platform,  and 
then  the  long  trains  with  their  side 
doors  absorb  the  crowd  with  amazing 
rapidity.  Indeed,  I  would  advise  any- 
one who  cares  to  see  how  crowds  of 
passengers  can  be  disposed  of  to  stand 
on  the  bridge  in  the  Liverpool  Street 
Station  of  the  Great  Eastern  for  an 
hour  or  two  early  Saturday  afternoon. 
Trains  of  twelve  to  twenty  cars  are  fol- 
lowing one  another  out  at  short  inter- 
vals, and  the  platforms  are  filled  as  fast 
as  they  are  emptied.  A  train  rolls  into 
the  station,  the  doors  fly  open  along  its 
whole  length,  the  mass  on  the  platform 
disappears,  the  doors  are  closed,  and 
the  train  departs.  Meantime  an  inces- 
sant stream  is  pouring  past  the  ticket 
windows,,  and  the  same  thing  is  going 
on  on  several  other  platforms. 

The  cab  is  almost  as  important  a 
part  of  the  passenger-carrying  system 
as  the  railway  train  itself,  hence  great 
provisions  are  made  for  the  accommo- 
dations of  cabs  in  all  the  larger  sta- 
tions. One  will  find  within  and  with- 
out the  train-sheds  ample  drives  and 
stands  and  plazas  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  hansom,  the  four-wheeler, 
and  the  companies'  omnibuses. 

However  big  or  however  little  the 
station,  the  passenger  never  crosses  the 
tracks.  Overhead  bridges  or  tunnels 
are  universal,  and  both  are  often  found 
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in  the  same  station.  In  some  of  the 
stations  a  convenient  movable  bridge 
wdll  be  found  for  crossing  tracks  that 
must  be  occupied  sometimes  by  trains. 

The  primitive  methods  of  heating 
and  lighting  passenger-trains  necessi- 
tate a  lot  of  novel  paraphernalia  in  the 
stations.  One  will  see  on  the  platforms 
double-decked  trucks  full  of  roof-lamps, 
and  other  trucks  each  carrying  half  a 
cord,  more  or  less,  of  hot-water  tins. 
These  are  inin  to  hydraulic  lifts,  by 
which  they  are  dropped  to  subterra- 
nean levels  where  the  lamj^-trucks  are 
run  to  the  lamp-rooms  for  cleaning  and 
filling,  and  the  hot-water  cans  to  the 
room  where  the  aj)paratus  is  arranged 
for  "  boiling  them  up."  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  collect  any  figures  of  the  cost 
of  all  this  apparatus  and  manij^ulation, 
but  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  know 
that  it  actually  costs  the  English  rail- 
way companies  more  to  inadequately 
warm  their  passengers'  feet  than  it 
would  to  heat  their  trains  comfortably 
by  steam  from  the  locomotive. 

The  station  hotel  is  a  characteristic 
part  of  the  great  English  station.  Of 
the  thirteen  terminal  stations  in  Lon- 
don eleven  have  hotels,  either  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  same  structure  or  close 
by,  and  in  other  large  towns  through- 
out the  kingdom  similar  hotels  are 
often  found.  Of  these  little  need  be 
said.  They  are  nearly  always  modern 
and  thoroughly  good,  and  of  course 
they  are  extremely  convenient  for  pas- 
sengers arriving  and  departing.  The 
station  restaurants  and  refresliment- 
rooms  are  naturally  varied  in  quality, 
but,  generally  speaking,  I  should  say 
that  while  they  are  not  as  attractive  as 
those  of  France,  they  are  much  more 
so  than  those  of  the  United  States.  In 
all  stations  of  any  inq^ortance  that  I 
have  examined  I  have  found  dining- 
rooms  where  the  china,  the  linen,  the 
sei*vice,  and  all  the  arrangements  were 
worthy  of  a  good  liotel,  and  liave  often 
found  them  really  elegant.  The  grill- 
rooms and  refreshment -counters  are 
also,  as  a  rule,  neat  and  cheap.  In  these 
respects  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  tlie 
average  of  English  service  is  up  to  the 
best  of  Amencan. 

The  Britisli  porter  and  the  British 
cab  are  famous  adjuncts  to  the  British 


railway,  and  first  of  these  is  the  porter. 
Civil,  cheap,  and  wise,  he  persuades  the 
vast  stations  of  London  and  watches  on 
the  platforms  of  the  country  stations, 
and  makes  your  hfe  easy  for  threepence, 
and  thanks  you  into  the  bargain.  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  him.  We 
will  assume  that  3'ou  alight  from  a  cab. 
It  is  much  the  same  if  you  arrive  in  a 
'bus  or  on  foot,  for  it  is  your  pennies 
the  j)orter  regards,  and  not  your  qual- 
ity ;  and  cabs  are  so  cheap  in  England 
that  mighty  mean  men  ride  in  them. 
You  come  in  a  cab  then  ;  the  porter  is  at 
hand  to  open  the  door,  and  before  you 
know  it  he  has  your  bags,  your  rug,  and 
your  box  on  a  hand  truck  if  necessary, 
otherwise  in  his  numerous  hands  ;  he 
has  learned  where  you  are  going,  the 
train,  and  the  class,  and  has  steered  you 
to  the  booking-office.  "When  you  have 
your  ticket  the  porter  conducts  you  to 
a  compartment  of  your  class  and  desti- 
nation, puts  your  traps  in  the  racks, 
putting  enough  in  the  seat  to  secure  it 
if  you  do  not  enter  at  once,  sees  that 
your  big  luggage  is  j^roperly  labelled 
and  put  in  the  van,  touches  his  cap  and 
departs  on  further  errands  of  mercy. 
Or,  if  you  come  in  by  train,  a  like  thing 
happens.  Before  the  train  stops  a  por- 
ter is  runniug  alongside  to  open  your 
door.  He  takes  your  hand  parcels,  ex- 
tracts your  boxes  from  the  luggage 
van,  calls  a  cab,  and  puts  you  and  your 
goods  aboard.  It  is  hard  to  see  why 
this  valuable  man  is  so  seldom  found  in 
American  stations ;  or  why,  in  the  few 
cases  where  he  is  found,  he  is  so  defi- 
cient in  alacrity  and  usefulness. 

The  subject  of  the  porter  leads  nat- 
urally to  the  English  system  of  hand- 
ling baggage.  It  is  simple  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  porter  gets  from  a  con- 
venient case  beside  the  departure  plat- 
form a  label  bearing  the  name  of  your 
destination,  which  he  pastes  on  your 
"  box,"  whicli  goes  in  the  luggage  van. 
You  get  no  receipt  of  any  form,  nor  is 
your  baggage  registered.  On  arrival 
at  your  destination  vou  must  claim  it. 
Theoretically  it  is  a  bother  to  have  to 
look  up  your  baggage,  and  articles 
ou^rht  frequently  to  go  astray.  Practi- 
cally, I  am  assured  that  they  very  sel- 
dom go  astray,  and  when  they  do  it  is 
a  matter  of  but  a  few  hours  to  get  them 
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back.  The  inconvenience  of  claiming 
your  baggage  is  offset  by  the  conven- 
ience of  having  it  go  with  you  to  your 
hotel  or  residence.  If  you  arrive  at  a 
station  at  the  moment  of  departure  of 
the  train  your  baggage  goes  with  you  ; 
it  is  the  work  of  a  moment  to  label  it 
and  put  it  in  the  van.  When  you  ar- 
rive at  your  hotel  you  can  at  once  dress 
for  dinner.  There  is  no  question  of 
waiting  hours  for  the  express  delivery, 
and  with  the  cab  system  you  and  your 
luggage  are  taken  to  your  hotel  for  less 
money  than  you  would  have  to  pay 
here  to  have  your  baggage  alone  deliv- 
ered. For  our  country  our  own  sys- 
tem is  probably  better,  as  we  have  no 
porters  and  few  cabs.  The  English- 
men find  their  system  more  convenient 
for  them. 

If  you  divide  your  passengers  into 
classes  it  is  handy  to  divide  your  cars 
into  compartments,  for  in  order  that 
all  the  public  may  have  the  best  service 
all  classes  must  be  ca,rried  on  every 
train,  and  this  is  where  English  prac- 
tice is  far  ahead  of  that  of  any  other 
country  which  has  the  class  system. 
Further,  it  is  desirable  that  the  seats 
for  the  different  classes  should  be  dis- 
tributed through  any  one  train,  and  not 
bunched,  so  that  the  passenger  may  find 
his  place  without  walking  too  far.  It 
is  also  desirable  that  the  number  of 
seats  of  any  one  class  in  any  one  train 
can  be  easily  added  to  or  subtracted 
from.  In  England,  covered  with  short 
branch  lines,  serving  towns  and  re- 
gions of  some  importance,  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  through  carriages  that 
may  be  dropped  at  junctions.  With 
the  English  system  of  dealing  with 
baggage  it  is  desirable  that  one  should 
be  near  its  place  in  the  train,  so  that 
he  need  not  have  far  to  walk  to  claim 
it ;  that  is,  that  there  should  be  in  any 
one  train  a  number  of  luggage  com- 
partments. From  all  this  it  follows 
that  the  carriage  unit  of  any  class 
should  be  small.  This  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  dividing  your  carriage  into 
compartments  —  that  is,  making  the 
compartment,  not  the  car,  the  unit. 
The  compartments  in  any  one  carriage 
may  be  of  one  class,  or  any  carriage 
may  have  compartments  of  all  three 
classes. 


The  Englishman  will  tell  you  that  he 
likes  the  privacy  and  the  quietness  of 
the  compartment ;  that  he  dislikes  the 
constant  opening  and  shutting  of  doors 
at  stations,  and  the  going  and  com- 
ing of  trainmen,  peddlers,  and  passen- 
gers through  the  car.  He  says  that 
once  settled  in  a  compartment  there 
is  a  reasonable  chance  that  the  door 
will  not  be  opened,  exposing  him  to  a 
draught,  and  that  it  is  easy  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  fresh  air  in  a  compart- 
ment, for  where  three  or  four  persons 
may  be  brought  to  agree  as  to  what  is 
or  is  not  fresh  air,  it  is  hard  to  make  a 
car-load  agree.  And  just  here  the  un- 
travelled  Yankee  may  like  to  know  the 
law  of  the  window  in  England.  The 
movable  sash  in  the  compartment  is 
the  one  in  the  door.  But  if  you  should 
be  sitting  with  your  back  to  the  engine 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  compartment 
and  should  open  the  sash,  or  in  fact 
if  you  should  do  so  while  you  occupy 
any  but  one  particular  seat,  you  w^ould 
probably  be  scowled  at  as  an  imperti- 
nent person  by  other  passengers  in 
your  compartment  ;  but  if  you  hap- 
pen to  sit  in  the  seat  next  the  door, 
facing  the  engine,  you  can  do  what  you 
please  with  the  sash  in  your  door,  and 
nobody  wiU  find  fault.  This  is  the  law 
of  the  window,  and  the  law-abiding  Eng- 
lishman would  suffer  tortures  cheerfully 
rather  than  violate  it. 

In  fact  the  British  first-class  com- 
partment is  always  roomy  and  always 
comfortable  and  quiet,  and  so  is  a  Pull- 
man car,  and  those  are  the  vehicles  to 
be  compared.  The  second  and  third 
class  English  compartment  is  disagree- 
able when  full,  for  the  seats  are  more 
cramped,  and  so  is  the  American  day- 
coach  ;  but  the  English  compartment 
has  the  great  disadvantage  that  jon  sit 
face  to  face  and  knee  to  knee  with  jouv 
neighbor,  and  there  is  much  more  dis- 
agreeable personal  contact  than  in  the 
day-coach  of  the  United  States,  where 
you  look  at  the  back,  instead  of  the 
front,  of  the  head  of  the  person  before 
you,  and  where  his  legs  are  kept  away 
from  yours  by  the  car-seat.  The  pri- 
vacy of  the  English  compartment  is  a 
cherished  delusion,  but  still  a  delusion. 
You  can  usually  get  it  if  you  pay  for 
it,  but  you  cannot  be  sure  of  it,  and 
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the  vehicles  of  the  t^yo 
countries,  kind  for  kind,  I 
lind  that  the  sum  of  the  ad- 
vantages is  greatly  on  the 
side  of  the  American  car, 
but  after  all,  this  dej^ends 
upon  how  you  have  been 
brought  up. 

From  the  standpoint  of 
the  operating  officer  the 
compartment  system  has 
one  advantage  which  seems 
important.  The  train  can 
obviously  be  loaded  and  un- 
loaded quicker  than  a  train 
of  cars  entered  by  end 
doors.  Practicall}'-  this  is 
probably  true  at  terminal 
stations  and  not  true  at 
w^ay  stations,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  explained  in 
another  article. 

While  the  division  of  cars 
there  is  really  more  privacy  in  the  open  into  compartments  is  j^robably  inferior 
American  car  than  there  is  in  an  Eng-  to  our  own  arrangement,  I  am  inclined 
lish  compartment,  unless  you  are  alone  to  think  that  the  division  of  passengers 
there  or  with  your  friends  or  acquaint-  into  classes  is  an  improvement.  It 
ances.  In  the  American  car  you  have  begins  to  sort  the  passengers  at  the 
the  protection  of  the  crowd,  and  of  station,  and  those  who  are  particular 
the  constantly  j^assing  officials,  and  about  having  room,  clean  surround- 
this  for  a  woman  must  be  a  great  com-  ings,  and  well-groomed  neighbors,  can 
fort,  and  yet,  even  on  this  point,  the  have  what  they  want  and  what  they 
evidence  is  conflicting.  An  American  are  w^illing  to  pay  for  from  the  mo- 
lady  who  has  lived  much  in  England,  ment  they  enter  the  booking  -  office, 
who  is  a  most  sane  and  sensible  person  The  class  system,  then,  simply  amounts 
and  who  is  fairly  self-reliant,  tells  me  to  this,  that  the  passenger  can  get 
that  she  never  enters  a  compartment  more  nearly  what  he  pays  for.  We 
alone  to  go  up  to  London  without  a  have  the  same  thing,  imperfectly  car- 
good  deal  of  apprehension  as  to  who  ried  out,  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
her  travelling  companions  will  be.  If  trains,  the  Pullman  cars  being  the  first- 
she  goes  first-class  and  tips  a  guard,  class,  but  not  in  the  stations,  although 
she  can  be  very  secluded.  On  the  other  we  do  attempt  to  separate  the  emi- 
hand,  English  women  assure  me  that  grants  even  there  ;  and  in  the  United 
they  have  not  the  slightest  apprehen-  States  we  run  first-class  cars  on  only  a 
sion,  and  never  have  heard  of  any  dis-  small  number  of  our  trains, 
agreeable  instances  ;  and  so  you  see  I  do  not  discover  that  the  class  divi- 
again  the  difficulties  of  making  history,  sion  in  England  is  anything  more  than 
In  the  American  car  one  has  also  a  commercial  one,  simply  a  means  of 
the  occupation  and  amusement  of  the  giving  passengers  what  they  care  to  pay 
crowd.  He  gets  the  greater  height  for.  There  seems  to  be  no  social  ques 
and  spaciousness  which  makes  the  car  tion  involved.  A  duke  may  go  third- 
look  better  ventilated  whether  it  is  so  or  class  if  he  wants  to,  and  a  man  who 
not,  and  unfortunately  it  ordinarily  is  wants  to  be  mistaken  for  a  duke  prob- 
not.  He  gets  freedom  to  move  about  ably  will  go  first-class.  A  man  who  can 
and  if  he  arrives  at  the  station  late  he  afford  to  travel  first-class  will  naturally 
can  hop  on  the  train  and  select  his  seat  do  so.  But  there  are  crowds  of  well- 
after  it  starts.     Altogether,  comparing     to-do  men  and  women  travelling  third- 
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class,  especially  for  short  distances,  ev-  How  much  more,  then,  will  they  disag-ree 

ery  day  in  England.  about  the  vast  and  com2)licated  system 

I  have  dealt  but  superficially  with  a  of  a  nation  !     A  small  boy  of    my  ac- 

o-reat  subject,  and  have  no  notion  that  quaintance    once    wrote    an     essay    on 

what  has  been  said  will  be  taken  as  final,  goats,    of   which    he    was    a    high    con- 

So  long  as  people  differ  in  opinion  about  noisseur.     He  said  :   "  Some  folks  think 

anything,  they  will  disagree  about  the  they  smell  awful ;  I  think  it  is  lovely.'' 

most   obvious   facts   in  the  conduct  of  So    much   depends    upon   the   point  of 

their  own  little  local  lines  of  railroad,  view  ! 


AN  AUTUMN  SUNSET 
By  Edith  JVbarfon 

I 

Leaguered  in  fire 

The  wild  black  promontories  of  the  coast  extend 

Their  savage  silhouettes  ; 

The  sun  in  universal  carnage  sets, 

And,  halting  higher, 

The  motionless  storm-clouds  mass  their  sullen  threats, 

Like  an  advancing  mob  in  sword-points  penned, 

That,  balked,  yet  stands  at  bay. 

Mid-zenith  hangs  the  fascinated  day 

In  wind-lustrated  hollows  crystalline, 

A  wan  Valkyrie  whose  wide  pinions  shine 

Across  the  ensanguined  ruins  of  the  fray, 

And  in  her  lifted  hand  swings  high  o'erhead, 

Above  the  waste  of  war. 

The  silver  torch-light  of  the  evening  star 

Wherewith  to  search  the  faces  of  the  dead. 

II 

Lagooned  in  gold, 

Seem  not  those  jetty  promontories  rather 

The  outposts  of  some  ancient  land  forlorn, 

Uncomforted   of  morn, 

Where  old  oblivions  gather, 

The  melancholy,  unconsoling  fold 

Of  all  things  that  go  utterly  to  death 

And  mix  no  more,  no  more 

With  life's  perpetually  awakening  breath  ? 

Shall  Time  not  ferry  me  to  such  a  shore. 

Over  such  sailless  seas. 

To  walk  with  hope's  slain  importunities 

In  miserable  marriage  ?     Nay,   shall  not 

All  things  be  there  forgot. 

Save  the  sea's  golden  barrier  and  the  black 

Close-crouching  promontories  ? 

Dead  to  all  shames,  forgotten  of  all  glories, 

Shall  I  not  wander  there,  a  shadow's  shade, 

A  spectre  self-destroyed. 

So  purged  of  all  remembrance  and  sucked  back 

Into  the  primal  void, 

That  should  we  on  that  shore  i^hantasmal  meet 

I  should  not  know  the  coming  of  your  feet  ? 
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By  George  A.  Hibbard 

Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Vanderbilt  Allen 


^HAT  artless  lady  who 
has  been  known  to  the 
world  for  such  a  long 
time  because  of  her 
famous  wonder  as  to 
how  it  happened  that 
large  rivers  always  ran 
past  large  towns,  and 
who  commented  favorably  uj)on  such  an 
advantageous  arrangement  of  things, 
might  have  wondered  as  to  the  "  why  " 
of  Lenox.  She  might  have  wondered, 
perhai^s,  but  it  would  almost  seem  that, 
in  this  case,  in  spite  of  her  engaging 
intellectual  misadjustments,  she  must 
have  put  the  horse  before  the  cart,  and 
announced  that  Lenox  "  was "  for  the 
simple  reason  that  nature  had  fitted  it 
so  to  be.  Granted  literally  the  "  j^rem- 
ises,"  the  hills  and  the  lakes,  and  the 
place  that  has  grown  up,  is,  as  it  were,  an 
inevitable  logical  conclusion.  There  are 
many  who  do  not  care  for  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  are  many  who  do  not 
willingly  seek  the  sea,  and  to  these 
Lenox  offers  a  i^erfect  mean.  There 
is  a  number  of  other  reasons  for  the 
continuance  and  the  permanence  of 
Lenox,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  its 
"  first  cause "  was,  or  that  its  "  first 
causes "  were,  the  changing  country, 
the  woods  with  the  frequent,  fragrant 
clumps  of  pine,  and  the  sky  across 
which  the  clouds  drifted  so  serenely 
day  after  day.  Of  Ne^^-|)ort,  of  Bar 
Har])or,  of  the  North  Shore,  and  of 
Lenox,  the  last  is  the  only  one  without 
the  sea,  and  this,  of  course,  is  the  chief 
characteristic  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  others,  and,  witli  such  a  difference, 
the  dissimilarity  must  be  very  great. 
Where  the  sea  is  there  is  unrest,  and  at 
all  the  others  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  consciousness  of  the  ever-changing, 
all-absorbing  ocean.  But  at  Lenox  that 
disturl)iiig  element  is  wholly  absent, 
and  there  is,  above  all  else,  a  sense  of 
peace  and  calm  that  is  missing  at  the 
first  three.     Indeed,  it  may  be  wntten 


that  the  first  and  the  lasting  impression 
made  by  Lenox  is  one  of  quietness  and 
rest,  and  there  are  other  reasons  for  this 
besides  the  absence  of  the  luring  and 
troubling  waste  of  waters.  Lenox,  al- 
most more  than  any  of  the  other  three 
places,  seems  to  have  the  air  of  having 
always  "been."  Newport  may  be  as 
old,  but  the  Newport  that  is  now 
known  —  the  characteristic  Newport — 
seems  much  newer,  for  Lenox  in  some 
mysterious  way  has  gathered  up  some- 
thing of  the  old  life,  and  has  carried  it 
on  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  new,  and 
this  feelins:  of  continuation  certainly 
tends  to  make  it  the  reposeful  abiding 
place  it  is.  Lenox,  as  Mr.  Henry  James 
says  in  his  "  Life  of  Hawthorne,"  has 
''  suffered  the  process  of  lionization,"  but 
it  has  more  gently  or  more  skilfully  shad- 
ed into  what  it  is  now  than  the  rest  which 
have  left  more  behind.  One  does  not 
think  of  it  as  having  been  "  discovered  " 
as  Bar  Harbor  was  discovered,  well  TN-ith- 
in  the  memory  of  even  the  middle-aged 
diner  -  out.  Society  was  represented, 
and  gracefully  represented,  at  Lenox, 
years  ago  in  many  a  great,  white,  elm- 
shaded  house.  It  seems  that  there 
never  can  have  been  anything  ciaide 
about  it  at  any  time.  The  famous  Bar 
Harbor  stoiy  of  the  "  summer  boarder  " 
who  asked  his  landlord  if  he  should  jDut 
his  boots  outside  his  door,  and  was 
promptly  informed  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  danger  that  "  anybody 
would  tech  'em,"  is  a  tale  that  could 
never  conceivably  have  been  told  of 
Lenox.  The  Berk  shires  seem  always 
to  have  been  civilized,  and  indeed  it  is 
an  old  countiT.  The  ancient  houses 
and  the  good  roads  prove  this — those 
good  Berkshire  roads  to  which  we 
Americans  can  always  turn  with  assur- 
ance when  taunted  by  our  English 
fiiends — as  our  English  friends  will 
sometimes  taunt  us — with  the  condi- 
tion of  our  common  highways.  And 
indeed  these  Lenox  roads  are  blessings 
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that  must  be  appreciated  by  anyone 
who  has  driven  much  in  other  parts 
of  the  countr3\  The  relief  that  is  af- 
forded by  the  knowledge  that  before 
him  lie  miles  of  firm,  sure  ways,  is  very 
comfortable,  and  freedom  from  con- 
stant thought  of  his  horses,  enables  him 
to  enjoy  the  more  fully  the  glorious 
country  that  rolls  about  him.  And 
what  a  land  it  is  !  It  would  seem  that 
no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  Berk- 
shire scenery,  and  the  only  fault  ever 
found  with  it  that  came  within  the 
notice  of  the  writer,  was  one  of  surfeit 
rather  than  of  any  lack  of  satisfaction. 
But  if  there  is  any  difficulty  with  the 
Berkshire  landscape,  it  is  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  brooks.  Two,  three,  or  half  a 
dozen  are  all  very  well,  but  when,  in 
effect,  they  seem  endless,  and  everyone 
apparently  more  delightful  than  the 
others,  it  is  different.  You  start  into 
quick  enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  the 
first,  tumbling  clear  and  cool  over  its 
rocky  bed — here  in  quiet  pools  catching 
reflected  gleams  of  color — there  break- 
ing over  scattered  rocks  into  flaky  foam. 
You  are  charmed  by  the  second,  and 
decidedly  interested  in  the  third.  But 
you  cannot  keep  it  up.     Power  of  ad- 
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miration  is  almost  lost  and  your  super- 
latives quite  exhausted.  There  was, 
once  upon  a  time,  an  impressionable  but 
easily  wearied  mortal,  who  was  heard  to 
remark,  after  he  had  been  taken  for  a 
Berkshire  drive,  that  he  was  "  blase  on 
brooks." 

But  though  the  Berkshires  are  often 
called,  in  a  general  way,  Lenox,  still 
Lenox  is  by  no  manner  of  means  the 
Berkshires.  Lenox  is  something  quite 
separate  and  independent  and  differ- 
ent. It  is  a  distinct  locality  and  the 
centre  of  the  life  round  about.  Lenox 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
before  it  became  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance, but  of  an  importance  of  a 
different  kind.  It  was  a  very  distin- 
guished, self-respecting  New  England 
village  before  it  became  the  "smart" 
place,  with  more  or  less  "swagger"  at- 
tributes, that  it  is  to-day.  The  tradi- 
tions, however,  of  its  former  state  still 
abide,  and  influence  and  color  its  pres- 
ent condition.  The  Congregational 
Church  was  a  good  deal  of  a  building  for 
the  New  England  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  though  it  is  a  "  far  cry  " 
from  it  to  the  latest  palace-cottage  ;  but 
the  older  still  exists,  at  least  holds  its 
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own,  and  will  not  be  put  do\Mi.  Indeed 
it  may  be  said  that  Lenox — the  village — 
is  old,  and  that  what  is  new,  lies,  for  the 
most  part,  about  it.  Along  the  wide 
main  street  there  are  many  houses  in 
which  dwell  the  temporary  sojourners  ; 
but  they  are  almost  all  of  an  earlier 
date,  or  have  been  made  over  to  fit 
modern  requirements. 

When  approaching  from  the  north,  as 
the  visitor  generally  a2)proaches  Lenox, 
it  is  only  after  he  has  driven  through 
the  wide  main  street,  after  the  actual 
village  is  passed,  that  there  comes  the 
first  full  realization  of  all  that  has  made 
the  place  what  it  is.  There  may  have 
been  glimpses  along  the  Pittsfield  road 
of  roofs  and  porticos,  but  nothing  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  glories  to  follow. 
The  chief  memory  of  this  a2)i)roacli  to 
Lenox  wdll  be  of  a  gateway  standing  at 
the  beginning  of  a  grass-grown  drive 
that  turns  aside  from  the  main  highway. 
There  are  flanking  supports  against 
which  the  weeds  bend  and  over  which 
the  boughs  drooj),  and  through  the  iron 
traceries  of  the  gate  itself  there  apjx'ars 
a  dark  verdancy  that  is  melancholy 
and  impressive.  It  is  a  gateway  that 
offers  great  suggestion  of  possible  ro- 
mance. The  imagination  may  wander 
through  it  into  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
if  it  has  no  history  it  ought  to  have 
one,  and  anybody  who  has  been  properly 
brought  up  upon  solid  English  fiction 
of  the  country-family  sort,  with  lots  of 
ghosts  in  it,  will  at  once  proceed  to 
make  one  after  his  own  heart.  But  this 
gateway  is  almost  all  that  is  in  the  least 
unkempt  about  Lenox,  and  it  is  per- 
haps for  this  reason  that  it  has  hung, 
as  the  writer  has  discovered,  in  tlie 
memories  of  many  others  besides  him- 
self. All  in  Lenox  is  tended,  trim,  and 
tidy.  Tlie  usual  neatness  of  a  New 
England  village  is  a2)parent  everywhere, 
and  more  too,  for  there  are  park  -  like 
innovations  in  the  way  of  care  that  are 
lacking  in  many  other  Massachusetts 
to\vnlets.  And  this  guarded  regard  for 
ai)pearance  is  still  another  thing  that 
gives  Lenox  its  air  of  repose,  to  come 
back  to  the  quality  to  which  one  must 
be  always  returning  who  sjieaks  of 
Lenox  at  all.  There  are  other  streets 
than  the  one  main  street — streets  run- 
ning from  it  at  various  slanting  angles. 


and  on  some  of  them  the  first  country 
houses  begin.  But  it  is  when  you  go  a 
little  farther  into  the  open  toward  the 
south  and  west  that  the  largest  "places  " 
are  to  be  found.  And  large  is  the  word 
that  best  describes  them.  They  are 
large — larger  in  reality  or  in  seeming, 
than  the  other  "villas"  of  other  places. 
Great  stiiictures  they  are,  of  wood  and 
of  stone,  ornate  and  severe.  Queen  Anne 
— although  Queen  Anne  may  at  last  be 
said  to  be  dead — colonial  and,  so  to 
speak,  comjDosite — reminiscent,  but  all 
of  them  evidently  pearls  of  price,  and 
many  the  results  of  an  immense  ex- 
penditure. Crassus  is  understood  to 
have  said  with  a  fine  scorn,  that  he 
alone  could  be  called  rich  who  could 
support  an  army ;  but  for  practical 
modern  purposes  the  consti*uction  and 
maintenance  of  one  of  these  great  Lenox 
abodes  might  well  be  taken  by  the 
richest  of  the  Romans  as  a  test,  and 
even  as  a  rather  severe  standard  of 
wealth.  There  are  not  only  two  or 
three,  but  there  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them,  and  that  number  is  grow- 
ing every  year.  The  land  which  once 
was  valued  for  its  possibilities  in  raising 
potatoes,  holds  quite  a  difiVrent  price 
when  its  worth  is  determineil  by  its 
adai:)tability  for  raising  palaces.  There 
are  strange  stories  of  the  sudden  appre- 
ciation in  price  of  old  farms  all  through 
this  part  of  the  country,  but  there  are 
no  more  marvellous  tales  told  anywhere 
than  those  recounted  of  the  advance  of 
Lenox  real  estate.  Tens  have  been  used 
as  multipliers,  and  now  almost  all  the 
best  land  is  "out  of  the  market." 

There  are  two  lakes — the  Stockbridge 
Bowl,  or  Lake  ^lackeenac,  and  Laurel 
Lake — about  which  the  country  houses 
are  chiefly  gathered ;  but  it  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Bowl,  and  up  and  down 
and  around  its  ends,  that  perhaps  the 
largest  and  finest  are  to  be  found. 
There  an;  others  between  the  Bowl  and 
Laurel  Lake,  and  all  around  the  latter, 
but  then  there  are  country  houses 
everywhere  in  this  land  —  on  nearly 
every  good  spot,  and  sometimes  so 
anxious  are  people  for  "i)laces,"  on 
spots  that  are  not  so  good.  The  new- 
comer is  shown  these,  one  after  an- 
other, with  the  mention  of  some  fa- 
miliar    contemporaneous     name,    and 
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gradually  be  becomes  very  mueb  roixed 
up,  or  else  tbe  bouses  do,  and,  in  ret- 
rospect, be  sees  vague  conglomerate 
sbapes  never  dreamt  of  by  any  resj^ect- 
able  arcliitect,  or,  if  so  dreamt,  tlien  in 
a  nigbtmare  in  wbieb  tbe  parte  cochire 
of  one  millionaire  is  put  upon  tbe 
spreading  wing  of  anotber,  and  tbe 
stack  of  cbimneys  from  tbe  dwelling  of 
tbis  magnate  upon  tbe  slo^^ing  roofs  of 
tbat.  He  asks  is  tbis  tbe  place  of  So- 
and-So  only  to  be  told  tbat  it  is  tbe  cot- 
tage of  Some-One-Else,  and  it  requires 
days  before  be  can  get  tbem  sorted  out. 
Tben  bow  proud  be  is,  and  bow  glibly, 
by  way  of  testing  bis  information,  be 
bastens  to  inform  bis  informant,  witb 
still  a  sliglit  questioning  inflection,  it 
is  true,  but  witb  almost  a  tone  of  i)ro- 
j^rietorsbip. 

But  in  connection  witb  "  places," 
tliere  is  one  experience  tbat  is  j)eculiar 
and  in  a  measure  significant.  It  is  veiy 
distinctly  witbin  tbe  memory  of  tbe 
writer  tbat,  baviug  been  driven,  one 
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gray  afternoon,  along  miles  of  road  tbat 
lie  around  and  among  tbe  well-kept 
grounds  tbat  surround  many  a  great 
country  bouse,  and  after  baving  bad 
tbese  costly  structures,  as  it  were,  pa- 
raded before  bis  eyes,  be  was  driven 
along  a  road  tbat  ran  ui^on  tbe  crest  of 
a  bill,  on  one  side  of  wbicb  were  fields 
tbat  extended  down  a  sbai^)  declivity. 
Between  tbe  fence  and  tbe  beginning  of 
tbe  descent  tbere  was  a  small  plateau, 
on  wbicb  tbe  weeds  waved  in  tlie 
fresbening  evening  breeze.  Tbere,  in 
tbe  field,  was  wbat  at  first  appeared 
bardly  more  tban  a  somewbat  Y)Vo- 
nounced  inequality  in  tbe  ground.  It 
was  only  upon  looking  more  closely 
tbat  it  was  possible  to  discover  a  num- 
ber of  stones  arranged  in  wbat  seemed 
irregular  beaps.  Tbey  were  moss-cov- 
ered, and  tbe  grass  bad  gro^^^l  up  so 
tall  and  tliick  tbat  tbey  could  bardly  be 
distinguisbed  at  alb  "  Tbat  was  Haw- 
tborne's  bouse,"  be  was  told.  It  was 
noticeable  tbat  tbe  interest  witb  wbicb 
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this  ragged  remnant  of  an  abode  was 
indicated,  differed  but  little  in  its  ex- 
pression from  the  manner  and  tone  with 
which  some  great  villa  had  been  brought 
to  notice.  And,  indeed,  that  sad  little 
cairn  is  one  of  the  '*  show  places "  of 
Lenox,  as  much  as  an}-  proud  residence 
on  the  shores  of  either  lake.  It  may  be 
that  this  is  because  of  our  pathetic 
American  craving  for  anything  pictu- 
resque— that  feeling  that  leads  us  to 
make  the  most  of  the  slightest  Revolu- 
tionary relic,  and  feel  the  pulse  of  our 
emotions  as  we  gaze  upon  any  vestige 
of  a  scarcely  vanished  past.  It  ma}^  be 
because  of  this,  but  it  is  true  that  even 
in  this  so-called  materialistic  age,  and 
in  this  place  where  materialism  may  be 
said  to  offer  one  of  its  finest  and  most 
luxurious  displays,  the  remains  of  the 
"small  red  house"  are,  and  long  will 
be,  distinguishable  and  distinguished. 
Hawthorne  came  to  Lenox  in  1850,  and 
remained  there   only  until  the  autumn 


of  1851,  and  there  is  hardly  anything  of 
the  charm  of  age,  or  long  continuance 
in  place,  to  give  his  presence  there  its 
still  abiding  influence.  But  he  lived 
there ;  there  wrote  "  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables,"  and  there  imparted 
to  the  place  an  enduring  interest  that 
has  something  of  the  charm  peculiar  to 
himself.  Fredrika  Bremer,  writing  from 
the  New  World,  and  from  Lenox  at  the 
time  when  the  Hawthornes  were  there, 
speaks  of  the  prospect  from  the  small 
dwelling.  "  Immediately  in  front  of 
Hawthorne's  house  lies  one  of  those 
small,  clear  lakes,  with  its  sombre  mar- 
gin of  forest  which  characterize  this 
district,  and  Hawthorne  seems  greatly 
to  enjoy  the  view  of  it  and  the  wild- 
ly wooded  country."  She  adds,  after 
sj^encling  an  evening  at  the  house  : 
"His  amiable  wife  is  inexpressibly  hap- 
py to  see  him  so  happy  here.  A  smile,  a 
word,  conveys  more  to  her  than  long 
speeches  from  other  people.     She  reads 
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his  very  soul, — and  '  he  is  the  best  of 
husbands.' " 

It  was  about  1833  that  Mrs.  Kemble 
brought  herself  and  her  fame  to  the 
Berkshires,  and  became  very  dii'ectly 
associated  with  Lenox  in  the  minds  of 


the  hills  rise  one  above  another  to  the 
horizon,  where  they  scoop  the  sky  with 
a  broken,  irregular  outline,  that  the 
eye  dweUs  on  vnXh  ever  new  deUght,  as 
its  colors  glow  and  vaiy  with  the  as- 
cending or  descending  sunhght  and  all 
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alL  She  came  there  first  for  a  visit — 
and  she  stayed,  off  and  on,  for  thirty 
years — stayed  on  as  many  another  has 
stayed,  who  at  first  had  no  such  inten- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Kemble  always  felt  about  Lenox 
very  strou^^dy,  and  wrote  about  it  very 
warmly.  Again,  to  quote  Mr.  James, 
although  the  words  are  not  from  the 
book  mentioned  before  :  "  Late  in  life 
she  looked  upon  this  region  as  an  Ar- 
cadia, a  happy  valley,  a  land  of  woods 
and  waters  and  upright  souls."  A  de- 
scription that  she  has  given  conveys  an 
excellent  idea  of  a  characteristic  Lenox 
scene.  Writing  from  New  York  in 
1838,  she  says :  "  Immediately  sloping 
before  me,  the  green  hillside,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stands  the  house  I  am 
inhabiting,  sinks  softly  down  to  a  small 
valley  tilled  with  rich,  thick  wood,  in 
the  centre  of  which  a  httle  jewel-like 
lake  lies  gleaming.     Beyond  this  valley 


the  shadow^'  procession  of  the  clouds. 
In  one  direction,  this  undulating  line  of 
distance  is  overtopped  by  a  considera- 
ble mountain,  with  a  fine  jagged  crest, 
and  ever  since  early  morning  trooj^s  of 
clouds,  and  wandering  showers  of  rain, 
and  the  all-prevailing  sunbeams  have 
chased  each  other  over  the  wooded 
slojDes,  and  down  into  the  dark  hollow 
where  the  lake  lies  sleeping,  making  a 
j^ageant  far  finer  than  the  one  Prospero 
raised  for  Ferdinand  and  Mii'anda  on 
his  desert  island." 

There  are  drives  about  Lenox  — 
drives  without  end  and  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  there  is  no  "  drive."  That 
is,  there  is  no  place  where  "  societ}' " 
gathers  with  its  equipages,  for  j^ui'jDOses 
of  display,  and  where  is  held,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  other  places  all  the 
world  over,  a  sort  of  informal  "  dress 
parade."  There  is  no  spot  where  you 
can  go  with  the  absolute  certainty  of 
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seeinpf  *'  eveiy  one,"  or  where  you  can 
ascertain  from  day  to  day  how  "  every- 
body "  is  looking,  or  who  happens  to 
be  with  whom — or  who  doesn't.  In  lo- 
caUties  where  society  gathers  there  is 
usuall}'  such  a  "  drive,"  and  a  daily  ap- 
pearance in  it  is  something  of  a  jieces- 
sit}',  but  Lenox  does  not  seem  to  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  it.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  driving,  but  it  is  done  all  over, 
for  there  is  no  direction  in  which  there 
are  not  good  roads,  and  hardly  one 
where  there  are  not  good  views.  You 
may  meet  the  smartest  sort  of  a  trap 
spinning  along  through  some  secluded 
wood,  or  making  its  way  over  the  spur 
of  some  remote  hill.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  vehicles,  from  the  most  state- 
ly coach  to  the  tiniest  village  cart  in 
which  children  drive  a  pony  hardly 
l.irger  than  a  dog  and  quite  as  reliable  ; 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  driving  rather 
than  riding  is  the  feature  of  the  j^lace. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  riding,  but  it 
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is  rather  of  the  park  order,  and  not  of 
that  steady,  business-like,  soul-absorb- 
ing sort  that  is  to  be  found  where  more 
"  cross  -  country  "  work  is  possible. 
AVith  the  broken  and  often  precipi- 
tous nature  of  the  land  there  is  little 
chance  for  "j^opping"  over  a  fence  and 
having  a  run  on  the  grass,  and  eques- 
trians generally  keep  sedately  along 
the  roads.  This  condition  of  things 
naturally  has  for  result  the  dis2)lace- 
ment  of  "  horse  "  from  the  proud  and 
commanding  position  it  generally  holds 
as  a  subject  for  conversation.  You 
do  talk  horse  and  you  do  hear  horse 
talked  at  Lenox,  for  where  now,  even 
if  one  so  desired,  is  it  possible  to  es- 
cape it?  But  it  is  not  with  the  detail 
and  variety  and  vigor  with  which  the 
subject  is  treated  at  Hempstead,  say, 
or  in  the  Genesee  Valley  —  or  even  at 
Newport. 

And  just  as  there  is  no  particularly 
recognized    "  drive "   in   which   society 
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must  show  itself,  so  there  seems  to  be 
no  specified  "  hour  "  at  which  the  dis- 
play should  come  oif.  Society  may  be 
found  abroad,  as  it  may  be  everywhere 
else,  in  the  afternoon — in  the  late  after- 
noon— but  there  is  no  compulsion  about 
this,  and  "  all  Lenox  "  is  rarely  seen  to- 
gether anywhere  or  at  any  time.  One 
must  not  forget,  however,  one  manifes- 
tation of  "  horse  " — although  "  horse  "  is 
subordinate — that  is  or  was  quite  pecul- 
iar to  Lenox.  Its  annual  "  Flower 
Parade  "  has  been  tried  elsewhere,  but 
with  what  was  only  a  very  mild  success 
when  it  was  not  a  dismal  failure.  At 
Lenox  there  seem  to  have  been  some 
constituent  qualities  that  have  enabled 
this  ceremony  literallj^  to  flourish  for 
a  number  of  years,  although  now  it 
certainly  shows  signs  of  a  declining 
vogue. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  walking,  for 
the  country  is  most  admirably  fitted 
for  it,  and  the  grounds  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  big  places  are  not  for- 


bidden to  the  world.  It  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  stroll  leisurely  along  the  spring 
floor  of  yielding  needles  under  tlie 
spreading  pine-woods,  and  to  breathe 
the  cool,  aromatic  air  ;  and  it  is  very 
pleasant,  when  you  have  convinced 
yourself  that  you  are  tired,  to  sit  upon 
some  stone  about  which  the  moss  has 
disposed  itself  with  wonderful  effect- 
iveness, and  watch  one  of  the  multitu- 
dinous brown  brooks  go  tumbling  past. 
But  this  is  not  the  walking  in  which 
the  enthusiasts  usually  indulge.  They 
are  oft'  for  tramps  "  over  the  hills  and 
far  away,"  and  talk  of  miles  covered  and 
the  number  of  minutes  in  which  they 
have  been  done. 

It  formerly  could  have  been  said  that, 
on  the  water,  Lenox  did  not  disport  it- 
self at  all.  The  larger  of  the  Lakes — 
the  Stockbridge  Bowl  —  is  not  really 
large  enough  for  sailing,  and  it  was 
seldom  that  even  a  rowboat  was  seen 
upon  it.  Of  course  people  went  upon 
the  lakes,  but  it  was  not  a  practice  that 
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formed  an  essential  part  of  the  Lenox 
life.  The  creation  of  the  Mackeenac 
Boat  Club  and  the  erection  of  the  boat- 
house  are  quite  recent  affaii*s.  Now 
there  is  much  more  done  in  the  -^ay  of 
boating  than  there  once  was,  but,  still, 
Lenox  cannot  be  said  to  be  aquatic. 

The  peculiar  time  of  the  "  Lenox  sea- 
son," in  great  measure,  prescribes  the 
conditions  of  its  life.  The  people  who 
have  fi"one  to  Euroj^e  in  May.  returned 
in  July  for  a  stay  at  Bar  Harbor  that 
may  extend  into  the  first  week  of 
August,  and  then  have  hurried  on  to 
Xe^\'port,  generally  biing  up  in  Lenox 
in  late  September  and  early  October. 
That  is  the  proper  manner  in  which 
to  end  the  summer;  and,  as  everyone 
knows,  Lenox  in  the  early  autumn  is 
at  its  gayest.  Much  happens  during 
the  earlier  months,  and  there  are  very 
many  charming  joeople  there  who  do 
delightful  things,  but  it  is  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  that  the  "crowd" 
comes  and  even*  one  "  rushes"  more  or 


less  madly  for  a  shoii:  time.  All  the 
resources  of  society  are  dra^^*n  upon 
to  the  utmost  and  all  its  powers  put  in 
play.  Then  there  are  teas  and  dinnei-s 
and  small  dances  and  large  balls,  as 
well  as  all  the  miscellaneous  amuse- 
ments of  the  gay  world,  from  picnics  to 
private  theatricals.  In  October  it  is  no 
longer  summer,  and  there  is  much  that 
is  not  done  outdoors.  Indeed,  there  is 
more  indoor  entertainment  than  out 
in  Lenox  in  the  season,  and  with  the 
early  evenings  you  drive  to  a  dinner 
vdili  something  of  the  feeling  of  the 
town.  There  are  often  rainy  days,  and 
what  days  they  are  in  a  huge  country- 
house,  with  a  large  and  active  house- 
i:>arty !  The  rain  beats  against  the 
panes,  but  it  beats  a  lively  tattoo  for 
mustering  jollity.  There  is  laughter  in- 
doors and  there  are  many  devices  for 
passing  the  time.  A  house-party  is  the 
mother  of  invention,  and  the  schemes 
that  can  be  devised  by  a  dozen  bright 
young    people,    thrown    together     for 
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even  a  sliort  time,  are  very  various. 
There  are  games  and  "  parlor  tricks  " 
without  end,  and  always  those  skirmish- 
ings of  boy  or  girl,  or  man  and  woman, 
that  happens  just  now  in  the  English 
language  to  be  called  "flirtation" — not 
such  a  very  old  word,  and  one  at  the 
making  of  which  Lord  Chesterfield  says 
he  assisted  personally,  as  it  "  dropped 
from  the  most  beavitiful  mouth  in  the 
world  "  —  the  mouth,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, of  "  beautiful  Molly  Lepell." 

"  House-j^arties  "  are  not  confined,  it 
is  true,  to  Lenox,  but  the  great  size  of 
the  houses  there  makes  them  very  com- 
mon and  very  constant,  and  it  was  at 
Lenox,  as  much,  if  not  more  than  any- 
where else,  that  the  practice  of  bring- 
ing a  lot  of  people  under  the  same  roof, 


— a  practice  taken  from  the  other  side, 
and  with  the  changing  conditions  of 
American  society  now  acclimatized  or 
naturalized — at  first  found  fitting  op- 
portunity for  introduction. 

As  Lenox  has  no  prescribed  "  drive  " 
nor  "  hour,"  so  it  has  no  central  and  ac- 
knowledged gathering  place.  It  has  no 
Casino  and  no  Kebo  Valley  Club.  But 
such  places  are  not  really  needed.  In 
Lenox  the  season  is  much  shorter  than 
at  either  Newport  or  Bar  Harbor,  and 
the  time  is  well  filled  up  with  private 
entertainments.  Indeed,  it  is  some- 
times rather  too  well  filled  up,  and  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  place  must  be 
foregone  for  the  delights  of  seeing  the 
people.  It  is  often  very  gay,  and  peo- 
ple seem  anxious  to  make  the  best  of 
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what  must  be  the   last  of  the  country 
before  they  "  go  to  town." 

The  question  of  "  cottage "  life  or 
"  hotel "  life  has  never  agitated  Lenox, 
because  of  a  rather  peculiar  condition  of 
affairs.  The  huge  caravanseries  that 
are  continually  springing  up  elsewhere 
have  never  appeared  here.  There  is 
one  hotel  and  only  one  —  and  this,  in 
great  measure,  is  an  institution,  and  has 
become  an  im2:)ortant  part  of  Lenox. 
Its  fame  is  not  by  any  means  local. 
"Cui'tis's"  is  known  not  only  in  this 
country  but  has  been  mentioned  in 
others.  It  is  a  big,  old  structure  ris- 
ing on  the  main  street  at  the  very  cen- 
tre of  things,  across  the  way  from  its 
only  possible  rival  in  general  consider- 
ation, the  post-office,  of  which  more 
must  be  said  presently.  Of  late  years 
it  has  received  an  addition — a  wing  in 
which  is  the  dining-room  ;  and  there 
may  be  found  at  the  breakfast  hour 
many  who  are  well  known  in  clubland 
and  ballroomdom.      There,  are  single 


men,  the    "  overflow  of  house-parties," 
and  there,  are  the  heads  of  families  liv- 
ing in   cottages   rented   near   by,  who 
come  to  the  hotel  for  the  meals  of  the 
day,  which  generally  are  not  supplied 
with  the  houses.     And  there,  are  ma- 
trons and  maids  and  fresh  voungr  chil- 
dren  who  would  certainly  disprove  the 
objection  to  their  kind  made  long  ago 
by  the  Germans,  that  they  never  satisfy 
the  aesthetic.    There  are  generally  to  be 
found,  as  the  season  draws  toward  its 
close,  the  emissaries  of  other  countries 
who  have  been  the  rounds  and  who  are 
now  completing  the  summer  before  re- 
turning to  Washington.     Almost  eveiy 
one    whom    "  one    knows "   has     been 
there  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  bring  "  Cur- 
tis's  "  to  the  recollection  of  some  wom- 
an   no   longer   young  and  to  see  how 
quickly  the  name  vivifies   many  glim- 
mering memories.     It  was   there    that 
Such  and  Such  a    one  was   first  met, 
and   such  and  such  a  thing  was  once 
done  ;    and,    if   you    will  seek   a   little 
farther,  you  may  find  that 
the  spot  is  dear  to  her  for 
other  memories,  and  that  as 
often  as  not  some  love-affair 
has  been  played  out  about 
and    T\'ithin    those   walls   of 
which  she  still  thinks  ten- 
derly.    It  is  difficult  not  to 
be  personal,  and  in  this  one 
^jll*  case  it  is  perhaps  permissi- 

^^  ble  to  be  so.     The  host  has 

so  much  to  do  with  the  fame 
of  the  hostelry,  that  as  a 
public  character,  it  may  be 
possible  to  speak  of  him 
without  too  great  indiscre- 
tion. It  was  once  the  for- 
tune of  the  writer  to  assist 
at  an  interview  between  a 
very  celebrated  and  distin- 
guished personage  indeed 
and  the  potentate  of  Cur- 
tis's,  and  surely  the  gi^a- 
ciousness  of  royalty  was  nev- 
er better  manifested  than  in 
the  meeting  of  these  powers. 
Across  the  street,  or,  more 
accurately,  at  an  angle  on  a 
near  corner,  stands,  as  has 
been  said,  the  only  real  com- 
petitor of  "Curtis's"  for 
popular   consideration.      It 
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also  is  an  "  institution,"  and  holds  a  po- 
sition of  singular  importance.  There, 
sooner  or  later,  you  seem  always  to 
"  bring  up,"  and  twice  and  even  thrice 
in  a  day  you  may  find  yourself  at  this 
point  of  interest.  Every  one  goes  there, 
and  there,  at  one  time  or  another  be- 
tween morning  and  evening,  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  of  meeting  every  one  you 
know.  The  character  of  a  "  post-office  " 
is  really  lost,  and  the  place  has  become 
almost  a  resort  of  society.  If  it  be  quite 
safe  to  say  so,  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  "  social  exchange,"  and  is  a  cross 
between  a  "  Casino  "  and,  in  its  infor- 
mality of  access  and  general  sociability, 
of  the  "  country  store."  One  who  once 
tarried  in  Lenox — after  having  been  tak- 
en to  the  post-office  three  times  in  one 
day  where  he  saw  many  partings  and 
meetings  and  heard  many  matters  thor- 
oughly discussed — was  heard  to  remark 
that  he  considered  the  office  of  post-mas- 
ter in  Lenox  the  most  desirable  social 
position  in  the  United  States,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention,  as  he  was  natural- 
ly of  a  gregarious  disposition,  of  imme- 
diately applying  for  the  position.  It  is 
at  Sunday  noon  that  the  post-office  ap- 
pears in  all  its  glory.  When  church  is 
over,  the  greater  number  of  worshippers 
seem  to  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  small, 
low  building  on  the  corner  ;  and  so  large 
is  the  throng  making  way  thither  that,  at 
Lenox,  there  really  is  a  regular  weekly 
"  church  parade."  On  the  sidewalk,  be- 
fore the  mail  is  opened,  and  while  it  is 
being  distributed,  there  is  often  quite  a 
crowd,  and  conversation  is  most  lively 
and  interesting.  There,  you  may  hear 
all  that  has  been  and  much  that  is  going 
to  be,  and  from  this  informal  congress 
you  may  come  away  a  thoroughly  in- 
formed person,  wholly  supplied  with  all 
the  knowledge  that  will  be  necessary  for 
use  in  the  social  world  for  the  following 
week  at  least.  There  are  other  centres 
in  other  places  that  may  be  of  equal 
consequence  in  the  life  of  those  dwell- 
ing in  them,  but  in  Lenox  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  all  roads  lead  to  the  post-office, 
and  that  it  has  a  focal  value  that  is  not 
often  found. 

There  is  a  club  at  Lenox,  a  regular 
"  man's  "  club  ;  and  it  is  a  very  delight- 
ful,   although    not   a  very  large   affair. 
You  go  to  it  and  hear  of  it,  but  there  is 
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a  quietness  about  it  that  gives  it  a 
charm  that  many  clubs  lack.  The  spirit 
of  Lenox  life  seems  even  to  have  influ- 
enced it,  and  there  you  find  a  digni- 
fied seclusion  and  a  leisurely  restfulness 
that,  to  say  the  least,  are  unusual  and 
very  delightful.  It  is  an  idyl  of  club 
life,  and  quite  different  from  its  counter- 
part of  the  town.  Indeed  all  through 
Lenox  there  is  a  strange  mingling  of 
the  sylvan  and  the  urban.  You  may 
have  the  pleasures  and  relaxations  of 
the  country,  but  you  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  uncomfortable  ;  and  you  are 
not  obliged  to  abandon  the  perfected 
resources  of  civilization  while  enjoying 
them.  As  in  a  good  specimen  of  land- 
scape gardening  there  are  often  simplic- 
ity and  a  simulated  wildness,  so  in  the 
f ormahties  of  Lenox  life  there  are  always 
refreshing  bits  and  surprises  of  nature, 
and  much  is  gained  by  the  contrasts. 

Lenox  never  seems  to  have  passed 
through  any  uncertain  or  tentative  state. 
Progress  has  not  been  so  sudden  or  so 
sensational  as  in  several  other  popular 
"resorts,"  but  it  has  been  very  steady, 
and  to-day  Lenox  is  more  popular  and 
famous  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  his- 
tory. And  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that 
its  glory  will  never  decrease.  It  is  too 
firmly  established  in  the  regard  of  many 
to  make  it  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
lessening  in  the  number  or  fervor  of  its 
devotees.  Then,  too,  with  so  much  there 
already,  it  is  almost  a  necessary  con- 
sequence that  there  should  be  more. 
With  so  much  already  "  put  into  the 
country  "  it  seems  certain  that  more  wiU 
continually  be  expended,  and  that  where 
there  are  so  many  "  vested  interests " 
nothing  can  ever  really  be  disturbed. 
But  there  are  interests  that  more  firmly 
than  any  pecuniary  ones  must  make 
Lenox  a  lasting  reality.  It  has  a  place 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  hundreds 
who  have  known  it,  and  there  are  few 
who  have  once  felt  its  subtle  charm  who 
have  been  able  or  have  cared  to  escape 
its  gently  coercive  power. 

Much  as  has  been  done  for  Lenox  in 
the  way  of  added  attractions,  there  is 
one  thing  that  it  has  done  for  itself,  or 
rather  that  nature  has  done  for  it,  that 
has  given  it  a  particular  name  and  fanie. 
A  long  time  ago  people  used  to  send  to 
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their  friends  abroad  particularly  brill- 
iant specimens  of  our  gorgeous  au- 
tumn foliage,  and  were  rewarded  by  the 
expressions  of  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration with  which  such  gifts  from 
the  New  AVorld  were  received.  The 
friends  probably  thought  such  splendor 
a  very  natural  part  of  our  savage  crude- 
ness,  but  they  were  pleased  nevertheless 
with  such  attractive  cuiiosities,  and  our 
American  autumn  leaves  acquired  a 
wide  reputation  and  came  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  peculiar,  native 
l^roducts  of  the  country.  Of  all  places 
in  which  to  seek  examples  of  them,  it 
has  long  been  conceded  that  Lenox  is 
the  best.  Indeed  it  is  highly  probable 
that,  in  some  measure,  the  time  of  the 
Lenox  season  has  been  determined  by 
this  fact.  People  early  fell  into  the 
habit  of  making  pilgrimages  to  see  the 
"autumn  coloring,"  and  though  they  go 
now  to  the  Berkshires  for  many  other 
reasons,  they  always  watch  the  foliage 
and  talk  about  it.  And  so  important 
is  it,  that  one  of  the  recognized  sub- 
jects of  conversation  is  the  degree  of 
brilliancy  that  the  leaves  may  have  at- 
tained in  any  particular  year,  and  one 
says  that  the  coloring  is  "  poor  this 
year  "  or  "  good  this  year,"  as  one 
might  speak  of  a  crop  or  a  vintage. 
And  it  is  worth  seeing  and  talking 
about.  There  is  nothing  quite  like  it, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  our  stern 
Northern  woods  seem  to  take  on  a  cer- 
tain tropical  splendor  and  equatorial 
j^rofusion.  Often  the  change  from  sum- 
mer's quieter  array  to  the  autumn's 
splendid  garniture  comes  gradually  and, 
day  by  day,  one  sees  the  dark  woods 
soften  into  something  gayer.  Tlie 
places   where    shadows,   in  the    strong 


morning  sunshine,  lay  coldly  blue,  be- 
come a  redder  purple,  and  the  greens 
a  vivid  yellow.  But  it  is  when  the 
change  comes  suddenly  that  the  great 
harlequin  shift  is  made  with  the  most 
astonishing  effect.  Then,  almost  in  a 
night,  the  hills  assume  a  new  aspect, 
and  you  arise  in  the  morning  in  a  new 
world.  After  a  sharp  frost,  the  trees 
glow  with  scarlet  and  crimson,  and  the 
leaves  spinning  at  the  end  of  a  branch 
gleam,  where  the  light  shows  through 
them,  with  a  ruby  brightness.  The 
whole  country-side  is  afire,  and  the  for- 
est ablaze  in  every  direction.  Then,  it 
is  possible  to  walk  through  rattling 
drifts  of  piled-up  crispness,  and  there 
is  a  mild  exhilaration,  not  quite  like 
anything  else,  in  driving  before  your 
feet  the  shifting  heaps  of  fallen  leaves. 
But  it  is  the  color  that  is  all  imjjortant 
— a  revel  of  hue  and  dye — a  carousal  of 
tint  and  tone  ;  and  with  the  maple  and 
sumach  to  lead,  the  results  are  gor- 
geous and  bewildering.  There  is  noth- 
ing hesitating  or  doubtful  in  the  effect. 
There  is  a  \W\.d  frankness  about  it  that 
makes  all  a  continual  surprise.  Accus- 
tomed as  our  eyes  are  to  the  quieter 
and  sadder  tones  of  the  landscape 
painters  of  other  lands,  if  it  were  not 
for  its  royal  magnificence,  we  might 
think  it  tawdry  and  even  vulgar.  But 
there  is  a  certain  imperial  power  in  the 
display  that  justifies  itself — that  im- 
presses and  controls  us,  and  makes  the 
pageant  the  triumph  of  the  year.  It  is 
with  such  a  setting  that  the  hfe  of  Len- 
ox is  mounted  ;  and  with  such  a  trans- 
formation scene  in  the  Berkshire  Hills 
that  the  shifting  high -comedy  drama 
of  American  summer  society  existence 
comes  to  its  brilliant  end. 
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PAINTED   BY   ADEIEN   HENEI   TANOUX 


By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton 


M.  Tanoux  belongs  to  the  south  of 
France.  He  is  a  native  of  Marseilles, 
where  he  was  born  in  October,  1865. 
As  tne  American  reader  may  be  in 
some  doubt  about  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name,  I  may  say  on  the  painter's 
own  authority  that  it  is  Tanooks. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  one  of  contin- 
uous labor,  and  offers  very  little  variety. 
Such  travelling  as  he  has  done  has 
been  almost  entirely  between  Paris  and 
Marseilles,  the  only  exception  being  a 
short  journey  to  Holland,  which  afford- 
ed few  opportunities  for  observation,  as 
it  was  undertaken  under  melancholy 
circumstances. 

M.  Tanoux  was  not  only  born  at 
Marseilles,  but  he  received  his  artis- 
tic training  there  in  the  iJcole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  where  he  entered  him- 
self as  a  pupil  in  1878.  He  went  to 
settle  in  Paris  in  1886,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  the  Parisian  jSjcole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  but  as  he  soon  discovered  that 
the  teaching  there  was  essentially  iden- 
tical with  that  at  Marseilles  he  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  sec- 
ond apprenticeship,  which  could  only 
be  a  repetition  of  the  first,  and  there- 
fore relaxed  and  finally  abandoned  his 
attendance.  The  same  year  (1886)  was 
marked  by  a  first  exhibition  in  the 
Salon,  the  subject  of  the  maiden  pict- 
ure   being    "  Judith  showing  the  head 

*  See  Frontispiece. 


of  Holofernes  to  the  Jewish  people." 
Since  that  date  M.  Tanoux  has  been  an 
almost  unfailing  exhibitor.  In  the 
following  year,  1887,  he  sent  a  large 
picture  illustrating  Alfred  de  Musset's 
"  Namouna,"  and  in  the  same  year,  at 
the  remarkably  early  age  of  twenty- 
two,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciete  des  Artistes  Fran^ais,  which,  as 
the  reader  may  remember,  holds  the 
annual  exhibitions  in  the  Champs  E^y- 
sees. 

The  young  painter  had  not  arrived 
at  this  position  in  his  art  without  hav- 
ing had  to  contend  against  great  difii- 
culties  due  to  his  want  of  fortune. 
These  had  not  been  lessened  by  his 
marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  with 
the  daughter  of  a  Dutch  antiquary, 
Mr.  Van  Gelder,  who  held  an  honor- 
able position  in  his  own  country,  and 
was  much  esteemed  by  the  king,  who 
knighted  him ;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Van 
Gelder  does  not  seem  to  have  found  his 
own  pursuits  much  more  profitable 
than  painting  had  hitherto  been  to 
young  M.  Tanoux.  Then  came  the  ter- 
rible inconvenience,  so  costly  in  time, 
of  the  French  military  service,  for 
which,  however,  M.  Tanoux  had  ob- 
tained postponements  amounting  to 
two  years.  His  actual  service  as  a  sol- 
dier began  in  November,  1888,  under 
Colonel  Darras  and  General  Goeffet, 
who  soon  discovered  his  abihties  and  be- 
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came  friendly  to  him,  as  they  Lave  since 
remained.  The  young  soklier  painted 
the  poi*trait  of  his  colonel,  which  is 
now  hunor  in  the  salle  dlionneur  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  First  Regiment. 
In  1889  M.  Tanoux  exhibited  a  por- 
trait of  the  sculptor  Paris  in  the  Ex- 
2)Osition  Universelle  and  gained  an  hon- 
orable mention.  In  the  same  year  there 
was  a  public  competition  for  a  j^ainted 
decoration  of  the  Mairie  of  the  four- 
teenth Arrondissement  of  Paris,  and  in 
this  M.  Tanoux  won  the  fii-st  prize, 
though  he  did  not  ultimately  receive 
the  commission  to  execute  the  decora- 
tion itself.*  It  is  unnecessaiy  that  I 
should  mention  every  picture  exhibited 
by  the  artist,  as  the  mere  titles  of  them 
would  convey  veiy  little  to  the  reader, 
but  I  may  say  that  his  picture  for  1888, 
which  was  called  '"The  Tinkers"  ("Les 
Chaudronniers  *'),  received  an  "  honor- 
able mention "  and  was  purchased  by 
the  city  of  Pai-is.  The  picture  for 
1894,  which  we  reproduce,  was  also 
bought  bv  the  citv  of  Paris  and  re- 
ceived  a  medal  at  the  Salon. 

Notwithstanding  these  successes  the 
principal  aim  of  this  artist's  career  has 
been  in  portrait ;  and,  indeed,  the  reader 
will  at  once  perceive  that  the  picture  of 
*'The  Three  Waifs"  is  a  combination  of 
thi'ee  portraits  in  one  work,  differing 
from  acknowledged  portrait  -  painting 
only  in  the  poverty  of  the  sitters  and 
their  consequent  inability  to  pay  for 
their  own  likenesses.  M.  Tanoux  has 
had  other  sitters  who  enjoyed  a  better 
pecuniaiy  position,  especially  M.  Emile 
Pcreire  the  Parisian  banker,  M.  Rev 
the  great  banker  at  Marseilles,  Presi- 
dent de  la  Societe  Marseillaise,  and  M. 
Piver  the  great  perfumer.  Other  not- 
able sitters  have  been  M.  Emile  Rich- 
ard, President  of  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris  (who  is  also  at  the  head  of  its 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts),  and  M.  Chin- 
cholle,  of  the  Figaro.  In  the  artist's 
private  possession  there  is  also  a  strik- 
ing portrait  of  Mr.  Van  Gelder,  his 
father-in-law,  as  well  as  several  of  his 
wife,  one  of  them  an  important  techni- 

•  The  two  thinr:?  are  epsontiallv  dit^tiuct.  A  painter 
niay  recciye  a  flrst  prize,  which  mean?  that  hi?  echemeof 
decoration  is  confidc^ed  to  bo  the  Ix'st  of  thof^e  which 
have  been  offpred.  and  yet  the  committee  may  finally  de- 
cide to  trive  the  order  to  another  artif^t.  In  such  cases  a 
committee  may  gometime*  be  influenced  by  other  than 
purely  artistic  cousiderations. 


cal  experiment  in  the  open  air  of  a  gar- 
den. He  also  painted  his  own  father, 
just  as  Bastien  Lepage  did,  sitting  out 
of  doors  with  a  backgi-ound  of  trees, 
and  this  portrait  has  an  especially  pa- 
thetic interest,  as  the  sitter  was  already 
suffeiing  from  the  illness  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  Nothing  is  more 
interesting  in  portraiture  than  these 
absolutely  sincere  attempts  to  repre- 
sent people  as  they  lived,  in  which  the 
artist  has  no  thought  of  the  effect  of 
his  work  in  an  exhibition;  but  concen- 
trates all  his  efforts  on  the  attainment 
of  perfect  tmth,  with  no  other  motive 
than  affection.  The  portraits,  by  Bas- 
tien Lepage,  of  his  father  and  mother 
and  his  old  grandfather  are  now  among 
the  most  famous  pictures  of  our  time  ; 
those  b}'  M.  Tanoux  are  equally  sincere, 
though  hajDpily  they  have  not  yet  be- 
come celebrated  through  the  untimely 
death  of  the  painter  and  the  sympathy 
excited  by  his  loss.  No  one  can  show 
fewer  signs  of  fatigue  than  M.  Tanoux, 
though  his  life  until  quite  recently  has 
been  a  veiy  hard  one. 

As  a  relief  to  portrait-painting  and 
to  figure-painting  genei'aUy,  M.  Tanoux 
has  oft^n  made  studies  of  landscape  in 
color,  and  in  some  of  these  the  inlluence 
of  the  new  impressionist  school  is  very 
manifest,  particularly  in  the  endeavor 
to  combine  color  and  hght,  which  re- 
sults in  a  ci*udity  very  difficult  to  avoid. 
There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  this  cini- 
dity  in  his  portraits,  which  are,  as  a  i*ule, 
both  quiet  in  color  and  paiuted  with 
great  teclmical  sanity  and  sobriety,  as 
if  the  artist  had  no  other  aim  than  to 
do  justice  to  his  subject  without  paus- 
ing to  consider  whether  his  technical 
methods  were  according  to  recent  fash- 
ions or  traditional  and  so  liable  to  be 
condemned  as  obsolete  by  the  newest 
little  coterie  in  critici.sm.  The  por- 
traits are  of  the  most  opposite  charac- 
ter, and  perhaps  the  reader  will  see 
from  the  variety  in  "  The  Three  "NVaifs  *' 
that  the  painter  can  observe  great  dif- 
ferences in  people  who  may  be  placed 
in  exactly  the  same  situation  and  be- 
long to  the  same  class  or  to  no  class. 
There  is  often  in  portrait-painters  a 
strong  tendency  to  specialty  as  to  so- 
cial rank.  "We  all  know  the  aristocratic 
painter   who  makes  it  his  business  to 
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give  an  air  of  higli  breeding  to  his  sit- 
ters, and  of  late  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  democratic  portrait- 
painter  who  professes  to  exhibit  the 
middle-class  citizen  as  he  is.  M.  Tan- 
oux does  not  appear  to  have  any  pref- 
erences of  this  kind.  If  the  sitter  is 
"  an  officer  and  a  gentleman "    he  will 


be  reflected  in  that  character  on  the 
canvas  ;  if  he  is  not  more  fashionable 
than  "The  Three  Waifs,"  M.  Tanoux 
will  certainly  not  disdain  him,  but  will 
find  something  interesting  in  him  as  he 
is  and  not  miss  what  is  essential  in  his 
nature  by  lending  a  refinement  that 
does  not  really  belong  to  him. 
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A  Great  Medicine-Man  and  his  Crew,  after  the  Hikori   Ceremony. 


TARAHUMARI    DANCES    AND    PLANT-WORSHIP 

By  Carl  Liiiuholf{ 

Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author 


ONE  of  the  IiidiaiiH  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  foot-race  described  m 
a  former  article,*  otfered  to  guide 
us  the  day  after  the  race  to  a  place  where 
there  was  to  be  a  drinking'-  feast.  AVe 
started  off  on  a  hot  morning  down  a 
\erj  steep  slope,  the  mules  having  a 
hard  time  of  it,  not  walking,  but  often 
sUding.  When  we  arrived  the  feast 
was  over  and  everyone  was  dinink.  Our 
guide,  how^ever,  who  took  a  strange  in- 
terest in  us,  invited  us  to  a  small-beer 
feast  and  dance  at  his  own  house.  We 
camjDed  in  a  narrow  valley,  near  where 
the  feast  was  to  be  held  the  next  day 
in  honor  of  the  memory  of  a  son  dead 
one  year  ago,  and  also  as  a  thanksgiving 
for  past  good  crops  and  a  prayer  for 
good  crops  to  come  ;  the  Indians  cannot 
afford  to  have  veiT  many  such  feasts, 
and  so  make  one  feast  sei*ve  many  pur- 
poses. 

Upon  our  arrival  we  found  the  women 
busy  grinding  com  and  boiling  malt 
for  beer.  The  i)ivot  around  which  the 
thoughts  of  these  Indians  move  is  rain 
and  native  beer.  In  their  diT  country 
rain  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
their  crops,  and  without  cro2)s  they  do 
not  get  their  l)a-ta-like  (beer  made  from 
maize).  The  Indian  is  inordinately  fond 
of  this,  besides  which  he  needs  it  for  all 
his  ceremonies.  No  act  of  importance 
can  be  done  without  it.     Ba-ta-like  is 

*  See  Scribner'g  Magazine  for  September,  1S94. 


given  with  the  mother's  milk  to  the  in- 
fant to  "cure"  it.  The  dead  ^et  no  rest 
without  some  of  this  beer  being  set 
apart  for  them.  It  is  the  great  remedy 
in  the  hands  of  the  medicine-men,  and 
never  do  they  use  it  w^ithout  first  sacri- 
ficing a  part  to  their  god,  who  is  as 
eager  for  this  drink  as  they  are.  In 
making  it  the  moist  corn  is  allowed  to 
sprout,  when  it  is  ground  and  boiled, 
and  the  seed  of  a  grass  resembling 
wheat  is  added  as  a  ferment.  The 
liquor  is  put  in  large  earthen  jars,  used 
only  for  this  purpose,  and  is  drunk 
when  twenty-four  hours  old,  or  even 
sooner.  The  jars  cannot  hold  it  longer, 
as  they  are  not  verj^  strong,  and  so  the 
people  take  the  res2:)onsibility  upon 
themselves.  A  row  of  these  jars,  in- 
verted, is  a  common  sight  outside  of 
all  Tarahumari  houses  or  caves.  The 
Indians  drink  incredible  quantities  of 
this  liquor,  which  is  white  in  color  and 
resembles  beer,  and  is  called  teswaino 
by  the  Mexicans,  who  also  sometimes 
make  it.  It  is  very  nourishing,  and 
both  Indians  and  Mexicans  refrain 
from  food  before  drinking  it,  asserting 
that  the  mixture  will  disagree  Avith 
them.  This  may  be  one  reason  for 
their  constant  intoxication.  But  they 
drink  it  in  such  amazing  quantities 
that  they  are  sure  to  be  intoxicated, 
food  or  no  food.  At  night  they  cover 
the  jars  of  teswaino  with  a  sprig  of  a 
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kind  of  artemisia,  a  plant  used  by  the 
medicine-men  for  many  j^urj^oses  and 
expected  in  this  case  to  frighten  away 
the  eyil  spirits  who  might  want  to  spoil 
the  liquor. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  see  the 
manvifacture  of  another  kind  of  liquor 
which,  for  certain  ceremonies,  seems  to 
he  necessary  and  of  sj^ecial  yalue.  The 
heart  of  a  small  kind  of  agaye,  the 
chai'wee,  had  been  baked  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  the  sweet  mass  allowed 
to  ferment.  It  was  then  squeezed  in  a 
blanket  and  the  drippings  caught  in  a 
jar.  It  is  drunk  on  the  same  day  and 
in  yery  small  quantities,  as  it  is  yery 
sweet  and  yery  intoxicating. 

As  a  prej^aration  for  the  funeral 
feast,  a  man  went  out  in  the  afternoon 
and  cut  two  branches  which  he  tied 
together  in  the  sha2:>e  of  a  cross.  This 
was  raised  at  the  spot  where  the  dance 
was  to  take  place  ;  while  a  smaller 
cross  which  liad  been  standing  there, 
as  the  custom  is,  was 
taken  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  house  where 
the  boy  had  died,  and 
east  of  it  were  placed 
some  beer  in  a  jar  and 
some  cigarettes.  All 
night  a  fire  was  kept 
up  in  order  that  the 
dead  person  might 
dance,  drink,  and  warm 
himself  at  the  same 
time  as  the  others. 
About  one  hour  before 
sunset,  a  white  he-goat 
was  brought  and  its 
throat  cut.  An  old  hag 
caught  the  blood  in  a 
bowl  and  with  a  spoon 
threw  some  of  it  in  the 
air,  first  toward  the 
west,  then  toward  the 
east,  north,  and  south. 
A  white  sheep  was  then 
brought  and  killed,  and 
this  time  the  head  of 
the  house  perfonned  a 
similar  ceremony  with 
the  blood.  Then  a 
black  wether  was  killed, 
but  its  blood  was  not 
Tu    T    u         M  ,^r.A  r.f       thrown  up.     The  meat 
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in  a  pot  to  boil,  without  salt,  and  the 
bones  were  afterward  taken  out,  for  the 
god  does  not  like  bones. 

The  sacnfice  with  blood  is,  howeyer, 
not  so  important  as  the  sacrifice  with 
beer,  and  this  beer  sacrifice,  which 
now  followed,  and  is  considered  as  the 
real  beginning  of  the  festiyal,  is  per- 
formed by  the  master  of  the  house, 
who  fills  a  big  gourd  with  natiye  beer, 
teswaino,  and  standing  before  the  cross, 
facing  the  east,  throws  a  dipperful  of 
it  into  the  air.  He  then  walks  around 
the  cross  and  throws  another  dij^periul 
to  the  west  ;  after  which  he  repeats  the 
ceremony  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
cross.  This  is  gone  through  eyery 
time  a  fresh  jar  of  teswaino  is  ojjened. 
Women  are  busy  pre^^aring  for  the 
feast  corn  -  cakes  and  tamales,  maize 
ci-ushed  wrap23ed  in  leayes  and  boiled. 
The  son  of  the  house,  pointing  to  the 
stars,  told  me  that  the  dance  would  be- 
gin when  the  Pleiades  reached  a  place 
in  the  heayens  which  I  estimated  would 
be  at  about  eleyen  o'clock. 

"When  the  dancing  began,  two  musi- 
cians, so  called,  or  singers,  oj^ened  the 
proceedings  by  some  yigorous  shakes 
of  a  rattle  made  of  a  gourd  filled  with 
l^ebbles,  a  noise  producing  instrument 
used  by  all  medicine-men,  and  which 
they  say  comes  from  their  god.  At 
eyery  ceremony  these  singers  begin  by 
shaking  these  rattles  three  times  to  their 
god,  holding  them  upward,  after  which 
they  proceed  with  their  rhythmical  din. 
Up  and  down,  in  time  to  the  rattle, 
they  walked  around  the  cross,  singing 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 
Their  song  was  one  without  words,  con- 
sisting of  an  unintelligible  jargon,  the 
melody  constituting,  in  their  opinion, 
the  essential  j^art  of  the  prayer.  Some 
singers  will  recite  intelligible  words. 
These  were  rather  ignorant  fellows. 
Gradually,  the  rest  joined  in  and  all 
began  to  dance,  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing up  a  sort  of  melodious  murmur  in 
time  with  the  singers.  Dancing  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  Tarahumari's  wor- 
ship ;  it  is  not  for  his  pleasure  ;  it  is 
in  order  to  secure  rain  and  good  crops 
and  to  ward  off  evil  that  he  dances. 
The  Tarahumari  words  for  dancing  are 
Nau-chi-li  Ol-a-wa,  meaning,  literally, 
"  They  are  going  to  work."    An  old  man 
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may  say  to  a  young  buck  who  is  idle, 
at  the  feast :  "  Why  do  you  not  go  to 
work  ? "  meaning,  why  does  he  not 
dance.  There  are  four  or  five  kinds 
of  dances  practised,  but  of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  Yumaree,  a  rain 
dance,  or  prayer  for  rain,  and  the  Ku- 
tuburee. 

The  first  named  is  a  species  of  walk- 
around,  in  which  the  men  form  a  semi- 
circle and  march  with  lock-step,  holding 
each  other  by  the  arm.  While  this  is 
going  on,  the  women  go  through  sim- 
ilar motions  in  another  concentric  ring 
of  their  own,  standing  behind  the  men, 
but  they  often  break  ranks,  jumping 
forward  and  backw^ard  with  a  rising  and 
falling  motion  of  the  body  wholly  de- 
void of  grace.  Both  men  and  women 
are  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  the 
women  often  carrying  their  sleeping 
children  on  their  backs ;  strange  to 
say,  few  accidents  hai3pen,  although 
children  have  been  known  to  be  killed 
at  these  dances  when  the  mother  gets 
drunk.  The  dance  may  last  ten  min- 
utes, after  which  there  is  a  rest,  and 
perhaps  a  repetition,  or  another  kind 
of  dance.  In  the  Rutuburee,  the  singer 
or  leader  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  line, 
the  men  on  one  side  of  him  and  the 
women  on  the  other ;  the  men  walk 
slowly  forward,  keeping  time  to  the 
music,  while  the  singer  hops  along  like 
a  crow  ;  then  the  dancers  turn  around 
and  go  back.  The  women  follow  the 
men,  but  wait  until  the  men  are  several 
yards  in  advance,  w^hen  they  run  after 
them,  without  regard  to  the  music. 
The  patter  of  the  women's  naked  feet 
on  the  hard  earth  sounds  like  the  rush 
of  stampeded  mules. 

By  dancing,  the  Tarahumaris  ward 
off  diseases  and  keep  away  caterpillars 
and  grasshoppers,  which  w^ould  eat  the 
corn.  There  is  also  a  thanksgiving 
dance,  and  the  dance  of  the  dead.  In 
the  winter  the  yohe  dance  is  for  snow, 
which  is  essential  for  good  crops.  They 
dance  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,  their 
gods,  and  hold  special  festivals  in  their 
honor.  An  Indian  seldom  smokes  in 
the  daytime  unless  he  is  drunk,  for  he 
would  offend  the  sun  by  so  doing. 
Therefore,  he  smokes  only  after  sun- 
set, or  for  ceremonial  purposes.  At 
their  dances,  it  is  considered  essential 
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to  obsei-ve  a  strict  formality,  to  refrain 
from  laughing  or  talking  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  from  making  any  unneces- 
sary kind  of  noise.  As  it  is  difficult 
to  preserve  such  decorum  when  large 
numbers  of  people  and  children  are 
present,  the  pagans  often  depute  one 
man  to  dance  and  sing  as  their  repre- 
sentative, while  the  rest  work.  Thus, 
I  have  seen  outside  of  a  Tarahumari 
house  a  lone  man  dancing  and  singing, 
and  shaking  his  rattle  before  the  cross, 
while  inside  the  cave,  or  in  the  fields 
beyond,  the  other  Indians  were  at  work. 
This  lonely  worshipper  is  doing  his 
share  of  the  work  by  bringing  rain,  or 
warding  off  disaster.  As  he  is  alone, 
his  decorum  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  his  dancing  may  go  on  all 
night.  The  Indians  told  me  that  such 
worship  was  the  hardest  kind  of  work, 
exhausting  even  to  an  Indian.  In  all 
these  songs  and  dances  they  invoke  the 
help  of  the  wild  animals.  The  birds, 
who  sing  in  the  spring,  sing  for  rain  ; 
the  crickets,  the  turtles,  the  fish,  the 
frogs,   all   help  to  make  rain,  and  all 
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dance.  The  deer  in  the  pairing  season 
taught  them  to  dance  their  great  dance, 
Yumaree  ;  and  the  wild  turkey  taught 
them  their  other  great  dance,  Rutu- 
buree. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
noticing  that  the  dancing  flagged  and 
was  done  with  no  jjarticular  sjiirit,  I 
went  down  to  my  camp  to  sleep  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  had  just  rolled 
myself  comfortably  in  my  blankets, 
when  my  Indian  friend,  the  son  of  the 
house,  aj^peared  with  a  torch  and  called 
to  me  to  come,  as  they  were  about  to 
begin  eating  and  drinking.  Xabor  and 
1  went  with  him.  A  medicine -man 
presided  at  the  feast,  for  which  all  the 
food,  beer,  and  rattles  were  placed  on  a 
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blanket  before  the  cross.  As  usual, 
some  of  the  beer  was  sacrificed  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  world,  and  then 
some  of  the  meat,  the  dogs  standing 
around  while  the  latter  ceremony  was 
going  on,  waiting  for  what  might  fall 
to  them,  and  coming  back  to  the  charge 
after  having  been  driven  off  bv  the  Ind- 


ians. AVe  entered  the  hut  and  I  sat 
next  to  the  medicine-man,  a  seat  of 
honor,  vriih.  Nabor  next  to  me.  The 
meat,  boiled  to  a  stringy  mass  and  with- 
out salt,  was  first  given  to  me,  but  did 
not  prove  tempting.  Then  a  big  goiu'd 
of  teswaino  was  placed  before  me,  with 
which  I  was  expected  to  sacrifice.  I 
deputed  this  ceremony  to  Nabor,  who 
was  quite  at  home  in  it.  The  liquor 
was  then  offered  first  to  the  host,  host- 
ess, and  daughter,  and  to  me,  in  the 
order  named,  and  then  to  the  others 
present. 

The  medicine  -  man  then  began  to 
"  cure  "  the  persons  of  the  house,  taking 
a  dipper  of  maguey  wine,  over  which  he 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  his 
finger  before  giving  a  drink  of  it  to  the 
baby  of  the  house,  the  mother  holding 
a  cross  over  the  child's  breast.  The 
same  ceremony  was  gone  through  with 
all  the  children.  Wine  was  offered  to 
me  with  the  cross.  At  every  such  feast 
the  medicine-man  is  exj^ected  to  ciire 
or  help  some  sick  person,  and  they  are 
veiT  adroit  in  making  the  Indians 
believe  that  they  suck  maggots  out  of 
the  sick  person,  or  bad  blood. 

Now  began  another  Yumaree  dance 
with  more  vigor,  the  participants  hav- 
ing had  a  good  deal  of  drink.  The 
scene  was  a  weird  one,  the  fires  lighting 
up  the  night  and  throwing  out  in  bold 
relief  the  fantastic  figures  of  the  Ind- 
ians as  they  moved  rhythmically  l^ack  and 
forth,  giving  vent  to  the  so-called  song 
which  accompanies  their  dances.  Luci- 
fer, as  the  Mexicans  call  the  Morning 
Star,  was  trying  to  hold  his  own  against 
the  wan  light  of  the  fading  moon  in  its 
last  quarter.  Both  Lucifer  and  the 
moon  had,  however,  soon  to  give  way 
before  the  faint  rosy  tint  which  rajiidly 
filled  the  east.  For  how  many  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands  of  years,  had 
Lucifer  cast  his  last  rays  upon  just 
such  a  weird  scene  as  this  in  the  heart 
of  the  Sierra  ^ladre.  Meanwhile  the 
solemn  dance  continued.  At  sunrise 
the  eldest  son  of  the  house  made  a 
speech,  the  gist  of  which  was  good 
advice  to  his  friends  to  avoid  the  evil 
of  drink,  to  be  quiet,  peaceful,  and  in- 
dustrious, urging  his  hearers  to  dance 
before  the  cross,  and  with  the  rattle  to 
pray  that  nothing  e^il  should  trouble 
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them.  Tliis  appeal  was  pimctuated 
with  exclamations  of  approval  or  assent 
from  the  company.  Then  the  dance 
went  on,  but  with  less  spirit,  as  the 
large  quantity  of  liquor  drunk  duiiui]: 
the  nij^ht  was  beginning  to  show  its 
effect. 

In  the  morninor  were  held  the  cere- 
monies in  honor  of  the  dead  person 
whose  spirit  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  night  s  festival.  Every  one 
marched  in  procession  to  the  funeral 
cross,    bringing  all  kinds  of  food  and 


beer,  and  after  sitting  down 
each  person  of  the  family 
di*ank  formally  with  the 
dead  man  and  made  to  him 
the  following  speech  : 

"  Now  be  off  to  the  other 
world  ;  we  don't  want  you 
here  any  longer,  now  that 
you  are  dead.  He  who  is 
above  us  will  carry  you  off 
What  do  you  wish  here, 
wandering  around  like  a 
coyote  ?  Go  away  from  us. 
We  don't  want  you.  There- 
fore we  give  you  provisions 
for  the  journey." 

This  was  repeated  in  sub- 
stance  by  all  the  relatives, 
one  after  the  other,  and  even 
the  weeping  Nabor,  although 
not  a  relative  and  who  never 
saw  the  dead  person,  gave 
the    speech  with    great    so- 
lemnity of  manner.     Nabor 
had  the  honor  of  distribut- 
ing the  teswaino,  drinking 
meantime    incredible  quan- 
tities of  it.     In  explanation 
of  this   curious  address   to 
the  dead,  it  should  be  said, 
that  according   to   Indian 
superstition  the  dead  person 
takes  the  shajie  of  some  ani- 
mal, who  wanders  around  for 
a   whole   year   after    death. 
Food  is  j^laced  and  ashes  are 
sj^rinkled  at  the  spot  where 
a  person  dies  in  order  that 
the  friends  may  discover  by 
the  tracks  what  sort  of  ani- 
mal shape  the  departed  has 
assumed.    Three  ceremonies 
are  held  upon  behalf  of  the 
dead    (four    for   a    woman) 
within  the  year — the  first,  three  days  af- 
ter death,  the  second  and  more  impor- 
tant, at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  the 
last  and  most  important  at  the  end  of  the 
year.     Unless  such  ceremonies  are  held 
and  the  medicine-man  does  his  best,  the 
dead  person  may  forever  continue  to 
wander  aroun<l  as  an  animal.    Sorcerers 
and  people  too  poor  to  pay  the  medicine- 
man suffer  that  fate.     If  the  dead  per- 
son has  been   a   particularly  bad   man, 
the   medicine-men   have  a  hard  time   in 
rescuing  him  from  the  animal  kingdom; 
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it  may  take  hours  of  prayer  and  dances 
to  get  his  head  through,  and  then  hours 
more  of  other  dances  and  incantations 
with  herhs  and  hikori  to  rescue  the  rest 
of  his  body 

After  the  funeral  service  there  was 
some  more  dancing,  but  most  of  the 
people  were  by  this  time  very  drunk, 
and  by  noon  all  had  dispersed.  These 
Indians  whom  I  met  at  this  festival 
live  during  the  winter  in  the  barrancas 
de  Tuaripa  and  are,  more  or  less,  cave- 
dwellers.  Contrary  to  my  expectations, 
I  later  on  found  two  Indians  willing  to 
accompany  me  down  in  their  barrancas 
and  help  me  to  take  skulls  out  of  the 
caves.  One  was  a  man  of  the  greatest 
influence  in  this  barranca  and  showed 
his  great  friendship  for  me  by  selling 
me  the  bones  of  his  near  relatives.  I 
paid  him  less  than  a  dollar  for  the  skele- 
ton of  his  mother-in-law.  He  was  an  Ind- 
ian of  more  than  common  intelligence 
and  proved  himself  a  valuable  friend  to 
me,  believing  that  I  would  help  his  tribe. 

Before  leaving  these  kind  friends  who 
had  thus  admitted  me 
to   their  household 
feasts,  I  was  invited  by 
one  of  the  singers  to  go 
to  his  house.     He  had 
a  boy  who  feared  nei- 
ther him  nor  their  god, 
and  who,   he  thought, 
would   be    impressed 
and    sobered    by   the 
sight    of    a    particular 
trick  which  I  had  ex- 
hibited.   This  trick  was 
done  with  the    simple 
apparatus  by  which  a 
red  ball  is  made  to  ap- 
pear and  disappear  at 
will  from  the  inside  of 
a  cup.    It  does  not  im- 
pose long  upon  a  ten- 
y ear- old  child  in  civil- 
ized countries,  but 
these    simple    Indians 
were  lost  in  awe-struck 
wonder   over    it.     The 
singer  believed  that  his 
reckless   boy,   inclined 
to  scoff  at  wonders  and 
signs,  would  be  brought 
to  his  senses  by  this  marvel.     It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  the  boy  was  away 


in  the  fields  and  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  testing  it  u2:)on  him. 

I  was  invited  to  several  other  dancing 
feasts,  at  one  of  which,  a  thanksgiving, 
ears  of  corn  were  hung  up  near  the 
cross.  My  trip,  although  a  short  one, 
had  proved  to  be  of  great  interest  and 
profit,  and  upon  getting  back  to  head- 
quarters I  at  once  began  preparations 
for  a  long  southern  journey  to  the  great 
barranca  de  San  Carlos  and  other  places, 
which  was  to  last  several  months. 

Nobody  who  travels  in  the  land  of  the 
Tarahumaris  can  fail  to  notice  that  a 
curious  feature  of  all  their  habitations 
is  the  number  of  storehouses,  of  which 
every  householder  or  cave-dweller  has 
from  two  to  ten.  Sometimes  these 
storehouses,  which  measure  from  four 
to  eight  feet  square,  and  are  about  five 
feet  in  height,  are  built  like  miniature 
log-houses,  or  they  may  be  of  stone. 
The  roofs  are  of  straw  or  of  pine 
boards.  Sometimes  they  are  square  and 
of  boards  ;  but  more  often  round,  and  of 
stone.     When  found  in  caves  they  are 


Storehouses   made  from   Logs. 


always  square.     Each  storehouse  has  a 
door  or  opening  about  two  feet  square, 


Summer  House  with   Corn-cribs. 


throuoli  which  a  man  may  creep  with 
some  trouble.  AVlieii  uot  in  use  as  a 
closet  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cave, 
the  door  of  the  storehouse  is  closed  up 
with  a  piece  of  board  and  the  edg-es 
ti<rhtly  cemented  ^^'ith  clay.  This  is 
always  done  when  the  family  leaves  the 
habitation  to  o^o  to  some  other  place, 
and  nothing  is  considered  more  heinous 
by  the  Tarahumaris  than  to  break  open 
a  storehouse  thus  sealed  up.  'When 
the  storehouses  are  built  of  logs  and 
are  outside  the  caves,  they  are  usually 
placed  in  the  most  inaccessible  sj^ots  of 
the  neighborhood,  sucli  as  on  top  of  a 
big  bowlder  or  uj)  on  the  slope  above 
the  cave.  They  are  used  as  receptacles 
for  the  surplus  riches  of  the  family, 
consisting  chiefly  of  corn,  blankets,  and 
cotton  cloth. 

Corn  is  the  chief  agricultural  ju-oduct 
of  the  Tarahumaris,  who  also  cultivate 
beans,  and  in  rare  cases,  in  the  barran- 
cas, tobacco,  l)ut  all  upon  a  small  scale. 
Their  chief  dish,  t\\ice  a  day,  is  what  the 
Mexicans  also  use  to  a  great  extent  and 
call  pinole — toasted  corn,  ground  to 
a  flour  on  a  stone  and  mixed  with  cold 
water  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick 
soup.  It  is  cooling  and  nourishing,  but 
44G 


rather  indigestible.  As  a  luxuiy  the  Ind- 
ian eats  corn  cakes  (tortillas).  From 
the  harvest,  which  is  in  September  and 
October,  until  February,  he  lives  well, 
but  starves  from  that  time  until  the 
next  harvest,  subsisting  chiefly  upon 
baked  maguey  and  herbs.  A  great 
many  seeds,  roots,  and  the  young  shoots 
of  the  ash  tree  serve  him  for  food.  In 
a  certain  i)art  of  the  Sierra,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  eight  thousand  feet,  wild  onions 
are  found  in  great  profusion.  There  are 
two  species  of  these,  one  of  which  is 
rather  bitter,  but  the  other  is  excellent, 
and  I  have  frequently  used  it.  AVild 
herbs  are  many.  I  have  seen  the  Indians 
gather  in  one  minute  four  kinds  of  herlis, 
all  of  which  were  excellent  eating,  from 
the  same  place  in  front  of  the  cave. 
The  herbs  are  generally  found  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  especially  in 
the  cultivated  tields.  The  most  impor- 
tant herb  to  the  Taiahumari  is  a  species 
of  Cruciferne,  known  as  Mekvasari, 
which  grows  in  the  tields  as  a  weed. 
Mexicans  have  the  same  name  for  it,  and 
sometimes  cultivate  it. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  live 
largely  upon  the  corn  dishes  of  the 
Indians,  and  strange  to  say  I  have  felt 
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all  the  better  for  this  simple  and  vege- 
tarian diet.  I  never  knew  before  that 
corn  could  give  such  power  to  endure 
fatigue.  I  have  for  a  few  daA's  at  a 
time  done  a  great  deal  of  climbing  and 
walking,  living  on  corn  -  cakes  and 
water.  For  weeks  my  chief  dish,  three 
times  a  day,  was  a  thin  soup  made  from 
ground  and  toasted  corn,  mixed  Avith 
some  condensed  milk.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  one  Indian  dish,  which 
I  have  found  so  strengthening  and  so 
refreshing  that  I  may  almost  claim  it 
as  a  discovery  interesting  to  mountain 
climbers,  especially  to  travel- 
lers who  have  to  employ  great 
bodily  exertion.  This  dish  is 
called  in  Mexico  iskiate  and  is 
made  by  the  Indian  women, 
who  rub  toasted  corn  on  the 
millstone,  adding  water  to  it, 
until  they  produce  a  thickish 
kind  of  drink  which  is  always 
cool  and  looks  very  inviting 
to  the  weary  traveller  ;  it  is  of 
a  pleasant  green  color,  owing 
to  certain  herbs  ground  in 
with  it.  I  remember,  one  late 
afternoon,  arriving  at  the  cave 
of  a  heathen  whose  wife  was 
just  making  this  iskiate.  The 
day  had  been  extremely  fa- 
tiguing, and  I  felt  tired  and 
at  a  loss  how  to  climb  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain  before 
dark,  a  height  of  some  two 
thousand  feet.  But  after  sat- 
isfying my  hunger  and  thirst 
with  this  dish,  offered  by  my 
hospitable  friend,  I  felt  new 
strength,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment climbed  the  height  with- 
out any  great  effort.  After 
this  I  always  found  this  dish 
a  friend  in  need.  It  does  not, 
however,  agree  well  "\Aith  a 
sedentary  life,  as  it  is  slightly 
indigestible. 

Thus  from  force  of  circum- 
stances I  became  a  convert 
to  vegetarianism  for  the  time 
being.  I  found  that  there  is 
more  strength  in  maize  than 
in  meat,  while  journeying  in 
these  hot  barrancas,  with  the 
sharp  and  severe  climbing  re- 
quired.    Moreover  the   meat 


was  poor  and  diseased  on  account  of  the 
drought.  I  now  fully  understand  how 
the  Norwegian  peasant  starts  out  on 
prolonged  mountain  trips,  with  his  oat 
or  barley  bread  as  his  main  provision, 
not  to  si3eak  of  the  hard  work  done  by 
the  races  who  subsist  chiefly  on  rice. 
However,  what  is  good  for  me  may  not 
necessarily  prove  so  to  others  and  I  will 
frankly  confess  that  when  in  civilization 
I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  give  up  the  de- 
lights of  a  French  menu,  although  to  a 
certain  extent  I  have  at  present  lost  my 
former  liking  for  meat.    I  believe  that 
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many  travellers  who  complain  of  ill 
health,  as  well  as  peoj^le  living  under 
civilized  conditions,  would  be  benefited 
by  an  experiment  in  vegetarianism. 

In  the  dry  season  the  Indian  subsists 
almost  wholly  at  times  upon  the  baked 
heart  of  the  mao:uev.     This  sweet  stuff 


tremendous  noise  and  the  animal,  in 
running  against  the  sharp  sticks,  gets 
severely  wounded  and  is  soon  caught 
As  soon  as  snow  falls,  the  Tarahumaris 
sally  forth  looking  for  tracks  of  differ- 
ent animals. 

Small  birds  are  killed  with  bows  and 


Weaving  Girdles. 


I  have  eaten  with  pinole,  but  I  cannot 
live  wholly  upon  it,  as  the  Indians  do 
for  weeks  at  a  time.  To  me  it  is  fright- 
fully indigestible.  The  Tarahumari 
likes  to  have  meat  every  day,  although 
he  cannot  always  get  it.  He  rarely  or 
never  kills  any  of  his  domestic  animals 
for  food,  but  goes  hunting  with  his  bow 
and  arrow.  Various  squirrels,  rats, 
mice,  and  even  polecats  go  into  his  pot. 
In  order  to  get  one  squirrel,  the  In- 
dians may  cut  do^\^l  as  many  as  ten 
pine  trees,  a  whole  day's  work.  They 
skin  well,  make  good  taxidermists,  and 
use  stuffed  mountain  cats  and  squirrels 
(brown  and  gray)  at  their  religious  cere- 
monies, and  keep  them  in  their  houses. 
They  are  extremely  ingenious  in  trap- 
ping animals.  Rats  and  gophers  and 
deer  are  trapped  with  success.  They 
trap  deer  with  snares  placed  in  holes 
ten  inches  deep,  covered  with  oak 
leaves.  In  order  that  the  deer  may  not 
smell  anything  suspicious  they  nib  the 
trap  with  charcoal.  AVIien  the  deer's 
foot  is  snared,  the  animal  is  hoisted 
into  the  air,  for  one  end  of  the  line  is 
tied  to  a  bent  tree,  which  is  released 
when  the  trap  is  sprun«r.  Another  way 
of  catching  deer  is  to  put  sharp-pointed 
sticks  of  pine  about  two  feet  long  in 
the  track  of  the  animal  wliere  the  way 
is  rough  and  steep.  The  Imlians  then 
stampede  the  deer  with  dogs,  making  a 


arrows  or  even  with  stones.  Blackbirds 
are  very  plentiful  in  the  winter  time 
and  are  caught  by  threading  corn  on  a 
snare  of  pita  (fibre  of  agave)  hidden 
under  the  ground.  The  birds  eat  the 
kernel  and  cannot  eject  it.  Quail  are 
killed  with  bow  and  arrow.  Turkeys 
are  killed  by  dogs  or  caught  in  traps. 
The  Indians  are  so  fond  of  mice  that  I 
have  known  them  to  beg  for  permission 
to  look  through  a  house  for  them.  They 
will  eat  snakes,  wolves,  and  wild  dogs. 
Nothing  is  eaten  raw.  A  laiTa  found 
on  the  branches  of  the  madrona,  in  small 
white  sacks  of  a  silky  texture,  is 
gathered,  boiled,  and  eaten. 

Several  kinds  of  berries  and  wild 
fiiiits  are  used  by  the  Indians,  for  in- 
stance the  red  berry  of  the  madrona. 
But  above  all  they  value  the  fruit  of  the 
Cereus  Pithaya,  which  lasts  for  about  a 
month,  at  the  height  of  the  dry  season, 
just  when  they  need  it  most.  This 
fruit  is  about  as  big  as  an  egg,  green, 
spine-covered,  its  flesh  soft,  full  of  black 
seeds,  and  very  sweet  and  nourishing.  It 
grows  at  a  height  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet,  and  the  Indian  gets  it  down  with  a 
long,  pronged  fork  of  reeds,  gathering  it 
in  a  reed  crate  which  he  carries  on  his 
back.  In  the  early  morning  at  dawn, 
the  Indians,  men  and  women,  start  out, 
armed  with  these  slender  poles,  climb- 
ing the  ridges  with  grace  and  agility,  to 
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get  the  pithava,  which  is  better  i^ioked 
at  this  hour  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  I  found  it  excellent  with  milk. 
The  taste  is  between  that  of  a  tig  and  a 
plum.  The  Mexican  servants  consider 
it  so  great  a  delicacy  that  they  often 
abscond  duiing  the  pithaya  season  in 
order  to  obtain  it. 


Girdles. 

In  warm  weather  the  Indians  catch 
fish  with  their  hands  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks.  Their  chief  fishing  is  done, 
however,  by  poisoning  or  stupefying 
the  fish  with  different  kinds  of  vegeta- 
ble poison.  Tliis  is  practised  only  in 
the  warm  season,  as  according  to  the 
Tarahumaris  the  cold  weather  renders 


the  poison  ineffective.  Neither  do  they 
like  cold  water.  Several  plants  yield 
the  poison,  the  most  important  being  a 
tree  called  Palo  de  la  Fleclia.  When 
the  2^oison  is  obtained,  it  is  necessary 
to  diink  beer  and  to  sacrifice  some  beer 
and  fish  to  their  god.  Under  the  bark 
of  this  tree  is  found  a  liquid  juice,  a 
drop  of  which  causes  the 
skin  to  smart  like  fire.  The 
river  water  is  poisoned  by 
cutting  oft"  the  bark  and 
allowing-  it  to  fioat  with  the 
current  until  it  is  stopped 
by  a  dam  made  of  tree- 
trunks.  The  Indians  are 
very  careful  not  to  get  any 
spray  of  this  poisonous 
juice  into  their  eyes,  and 
they  stand  to  the  wind- 
ward of  it.  One  man  who 
omitted  this  precaution 
was  blinded  for  three  days, 
but  was  cured  with  a  solu- 
tion of  salt  apjilied  to  the 
eyes. 

While  the  fishing  is  go- 
ing on  a  cross  is  set  up 
near  the  river,  upon  which 
beads  and  girdles,  head- 
bands, tunics,  pouches,  and 
arrows  are  hung.  Should 
they  omit  this  sacrifice  to 
the  spirit  of  the  water,  the 
fish  will  not  die,  "  for  sure- 
ly there  is  some  great  big 
man  who  is  the  master  of 
the  fish,"  said  an  Indian  to 
me  ;  and  he  added,  "  or 
it  is  perhaps  only  the  old- 
est fish."  The  work  begins 
in  the  evening  after  the 
proi^er  ceremonies  and  sac- 
rifices have  been  made  and 
continues  all  through  the 
night,  the  men  cutting 
bark  and  branches  of  the 
poison  tree  and  tllro^^•ing 
the  pieces  into  the  river, 
one  party  standing  on  one  bank  and  one 
party  on  the  other.  There  is  a  manager 
ai)pointed  for  each  pariv  who  takes  care 
that  none  of  his  men  goes  to  sleep. 
One  man  from  each  party  is  deputed  to 
warm  stcmes  and  throw  them  into  the 
river  two  or  three  at  a  time,  every  half 
hour.     I  could    get  no  explanation  of 
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this.  At  the  break  of  day  the  two 
managers  follow  the  river  to  see  the  ef- 
fect of  the  poison.  If  much  poison  is 
put  in,  it  is  said  to  take  effect  along  a 
mile  of  the  river,  but  usually  it  covers 
only  half  that  distance  or  even  less. 
Each  man  then  gathers  all  the  fish  he 
can,  but  those  caught  in  reed  mats,  so 
placed  as  to  intercept  stupefied  or  dead 
fish,  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  mats. 
Women  and  children  are  not  permitted 
to  stay  with  the  men  at  night,  but  they 
watch  the  mats  to  see  that  the  otters 
do  not  steal  the  fish.  After  the  catch, 
the  women  open  the  fish  and  hang  them 
on  the  branches  to  dry.  A  good  night's 
catch  may  amount  to  two  or  three  mule- 
loads.  Many  of  the  stupefied  fish  re- 
cover, but  many  of  course  also  die,  and 
are  eaten  all  the  same. 

During  the  day  the  Indians  eat  and 
sleep,  and  at  night  drink  maguey  wine 
and  get  very  drunk.  AVine  -  making 
from  maguey  requires  three  days,  after 
which  another  day  is  given  to  searching 
for  more  poison  wood,  and  then  the  Ind- 
ians are  ready  for  another  catch.  This 
fishing  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  but  sometimes,  if  food  is 
plenty,  a  whole  year  passes  without 
such  an  expedition.  The  work  is  done 
with  great  earnestness,  and  almost  in 
silence.  Chili  is  not  eaten  either  by 
men  or  women,  and  the  bones  of  the 
fish  are  thrown  into  the  fire. 

Later  on  in  the  summer  the  heathen 
may  be  seen  fishing  lower  down  on  the 
river  Fuerte,  \vhere  it  is  deep.  I  have 
seen   them  fasten  sixteen  blankets  to- 


gether lengthwise  with  splinters  of 
wood,  making  a  gigantic  net  held  at 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  by  ropes  of 


Hikori   Wanami 


Hikori    Sunami. 

vines  ;  with  this  the  river  was  dragged 
at  a  narrow  part  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  yards,  the  operation  tak- 
ing about  twenty  minutes.  Men  on 
either  shore  carried  the  rope  along,  and 
others  in  the  water  pushed  the  net, 
holding  it  at  the  right  height  to  inter- 
cept the  fish.  The  catch  upon  one  oc- 
casion that  I  remember,  was  more  than 
eighty  big  suckers,  of  three  or  four 
pounds  apiece,  which  were  picked  out 
by  hand  by  men  standing  in  the  pocket 
made  by  the  net  as  it  was  drawn  on 
shore.  The  smaller  fish  were  taken  out 
with  a  blanket  used  as  a  dipping  net. 
I  should  say  that  there  was  more  than 
a  cartload  of  fish. 

This  account  of  the  Tara- 
humaris  is  necessarily  brief 
and  incomplete.  But  I  can- 
not bring  it  to  a  close  with- 
out reference  to  one  of  their 
most  curious  and  important 
superstitions,  plant  w^orship. 
To  the  Indian,  everything  in 
nature  is  alive,  and  even  the 
plants  could  not  grow  if  they 
had  no  souls.  Many  of  them 
are  supposed  to  talk  and  sing 
and  feel  pain  like  ourselves. 
There  are  five  or  six  kinds 
of  plants,  species  of  Mamil- 
laria,  or  small  cacti,  called 
Hikori,  that  live  for  months 
after  they  have  been  rooted 
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up,  which  are  eveu  worshipped  l)y  the    and  to  ward  off  disease.     These  Hikori 
Tarahumaris.     They   look    upon    these    are  found  growing  in  the  ranges  east 


Gathering  Pithaya  (Cereus  Pithaya). 


plants  as  individuals  to  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect,  in  fact  as  demi-gods 
to  whom  sacrifice  must  be  offered.  The 
chief  benefit  sought  from  this  plant  wor- 
ship is  the  good  health  of  the  tribe,  but 
there  are  also  manyother  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  having  the  plants  in  their 
storehouses,  or  wearing  them  about 
their  persons.  The  Tarahumari  does 
not  keep  them  in  his  own  house,  be- 
cause they,  the  plants,  are  "  virtuous," 
and  would  be  offended  at  the  sight  of 
anything  wrong  or  lascivious. 

All  the  small  cacti  are  regarded  with 
superstitious  reverence  by  the  Tarahu- 
mari. They  have  different  properties, 
the  most  pronounced  of  them  being  to 
drive  off  wizards,  robbers,  and  Apaches, 


of  the  ^Mexican  Central  Railway,  par- 
ticularly at  Santa  Rosalia  de  Camerga. 
AVhen  they  are  needed  by  the  tribe, 
ten  or  a  dozen  Tarahumaris  start  out 
to  gather  them,  first  using  copal  in- 
cense on  themselves.  The  journey  is 
a  long  one,  and  it  takes  the  Indians  a 
week  and  three  days  to  get  to  the  Sierra 
^largosa,  where  tliey  are  chiefly  found. 
Until  they  reach  the  field  where  the 
Hikori  grows,  the  Tarahumari  may  eat 
what  he  likes.  l)ut  once  there  he  must  be 
abstinent  from  all  but  pinole.  ^Vomen 
may  follow  the  Hikori  gatherers,  but 
may  not  touch  the  plant.  Upon  ar- 
riving at  the  Sierra,  the  first  thing  done 
is  to  erect  a  cross,  near  which  are  placed 
the  first  few  Hikori  that  are  taken  up, 
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ill  order  that  these  Hikori  may  tell 
where  others  are  to  be  found  in  plenty. 
The  Indians  chew  and  eat  the  next 
plants  they  find,  and  in  consequence 
get  very  intoxicated  ;  as  speech  is  for- 
bidden in  this  place,  they  lie  down  in 
silence.  On  the  second  day,  when 
sober,  they  begin  to  collect  the  plant 
early  in  the  morning,  taking  it  up  very 
carefully  with  sticks,  in  order  not  to 
hurt  it,  because  the  plant  would  be 
angry  and  revenge  itself,  making  them 
mad  and  tumbling  them  down  preci- 
pices. Different  species  are  kept  in  dif- 
ferent sacks,  because  otherwise  "  they  " 
would  fight.  He — the  Indian  alwaj^s 
speaks  of  the  plant  as  an  individual — 
is  a  noisy  divinity,  and  sings  away  when 
in  the  sack.  One  mail  who  used  his 
bag  of  Hikori  as  a  pillow,  told  me  that 
such  was  the  noise  made  by  the  plant 
that  he  was  unable  to  sleep. 

When  the  Tarahumaris  return  with 
the  Hikori,  a  festival  is  held  in  honor 
of  the  plant.  The  people  go  out  to 
welcome  the  travellers  with  music,  and 
at  night  much  teswaino,  or  native  beer, 
is  drunk.  The  night  is  passed  in  dan- 
cing in  honor  of  the  plant.  The  pile 
of  Hikori,  perhaps  two  bushels,  is 
placed  under  a  cross  and  sprinkled 
with  teswaino,  for  the  Hikori  likes  tes- 
waino as  well  as  the  Tarahumaris.  The 
next  day  a  sheep  or  even  an  ox  or  two 
goats  are  sacrificed.  Hikori  is  sold  to 
the  heathens  in  the  barrancas  who  are 
too  timid  to  go  for  it  themselves.  One 
plant  costs  a  sheep,  and  the  buyer  holds 
a  feast  in  honor  of  its  purchase,  and 
repeats  the  feast  at  the  same  time  every 
year. 

Several  kinds  of  Hikori  should  be 
described.  There  is  the  Wanami  (su- 
perior), which,  besides  being  used  to 
make  an  intoxicating  drink,  is  famous 
as  a  remedy  for  snake  bites  and  burns 
and  wounds.  It  is  moistened  in  the 
mouth  and  applied  to  the  part  to  be 
relieved.  It  is  also  supposed  to  pro- 
long life.  Suiiami,  which  looks  like  a 
small  artichoke,  is  a  still  more  powerful 
Hikori  than  Wanami.  The  deer  cannot 
run  away  from  it  and  the  bears  cannot 
do  you  any  harm  if  you  have  it.  Rob- 
bers are  powerless  against  it,  for  Su- 
nami  calls  soldiers  to  its  aid.  A  liquor, 
called  Hikori,  is  made  from  both  these 
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cacti,  parti(;ularly  the  first,  and  is  high- 
ly intoxicating.  It  is  prominent  at  all 
festivals  held  in  honor  of  the  plant,  and 
is  drunk  by  the  medicine-men  and  their 
assistants  and  also  by  the  whole  assem- 
bly as  a  safeguard  against  witchcraft 
and  for  the  health  of  the  tribe. 

Rosapara  is  a  white  and  spiny  Hik- 
ori, different  from  the  two  already  men- 
tioned. It  must  be  touched  with  clean 
hands  and  only  by  j^eople  who  are 
"well  baptized"  for  "he"  is  a  good 
"  Christian,"  say  the  Christian  Tarahu- 
maris, and  keeps  a  sharp  eye  upon  peo- 
ple around  "him."  Rosapara  is  par- 
ticularly effective  in  frightening  off 
Apaches  and  robbers.  Rubio,  a  medi- 
cine-man and  a  friend  of  mine,  told  ine 
that  the  Apaches  once  turned  back  be- 
cause he  had  these  two  plants  with  him. 
"  He  "  is  very  fierce,  makes  bad  people 
mad,  and  throws  them  down  precipices. 
Mulato  is  a  Hikori  which  makes  the 
eyes  large  and  clear  to  see  sorcerers, 
gives  long  life,  and  speed  to  the  runner. 

The  greatest  Hikori  of  them  all  is, 
however,  Walulasalianee,  literally  mean- 
ing a  big  authority.  This  is  a  rare 
plant  which  I  have  never  seen.  It  is 
said  to  grow  in  low  clusters  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  resem- 
bling the  Wanami,  with  many  "  young 
ones  "  about  him.  All  the  other  Hik- 
oris  are  "  his  "  servants.  "  He  "  is  so 
greedy  as  to  require  oxen  for  food — 
nothing  else  will  satisfy  him,  and  there- 
fore but  few  of  the  Tarahumaris  can 
afford  to  entertain  "  him."  If  an  ox  is 
not  killed  for  "him,"  "he"  will  eat 
the  Indian.  "  He  "  never  dies.  At 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices  in  aid  of  a 
sick  person,  the  medicine-man  will,  in 
the  absence  of  this  important  Hikori, 
fiy  to  "  his  "  country,  where  "  he  "  stands 
looking  toward  his  sons,  the  Tarahuma- 
ris, and  offer  "  him  "  the  soul  of  the  ox 
that  has  been  sacrificed.  "  He  "  eats  it 
and  sends  benefits  back  by  servants  of 
"his"  who  are  particularly  well  dressed 
and  wear  straw  hats — regular  Ameri- 
cans, as  Rubio  expressed  it.  Only  the 
medicine-men  can  see  "  them "  when 
"  they "  come  to  clean  the  souls  and 
to  cure  the  hearts  of  the  Tarahumaris. 

There  is  one  kind  of  Hikori  which 
has  long  white  spines  and  is  supposed 
to  come  from  the  devil  and  is  used  for 
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evil  purposes.  If  it  becomes  angrv  the 
leg  which  kicked  it  will  break.  Once 
when  I  happened  to  push  one  of  these 
globular  woolly-looking  cactuses  with 
a  stick,  an  Indian  said  to  me,  "Leave 
it  alone,  for  it  will  make  you  fall  down 
precipices."  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Sierra,  and  in  a  few  other  parts,  for  in- 
stance in  the  foot  -  hills  around  the 
River  Fuerte,  Hikori  is  not  used  at  all. 

According  to  the  Indian  traditions, 
when  theii*  god  went  to  heaven  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  he  left  Hikoii 
on  the  earth  as  the  great  remedy  for 
the  Tarahumaris.  Hikori  sings  very 
beautifully,  so  that  the  Tarahumaris 
may  find  it.  It  sings  in  the  field  and 
in  the  blanket  in  which  it  is  carried 
and  also  in  the  cave  where  it  is  kept. 
"When  they  go  to  take  it  from  its  coun- 
try, it  says  :  "I  want  to  go  with  you  to 
your  country,  so  that  you  may  sing  an 
incantation  forme."  The  Indians  keep 
it  in  a  jar  in  a  cave  very  carefully,  and 
do  not  take  it  out  without  ofi'ering  it 
beer  and  meat.  If  this  was  neglected 
it  might  eat  the  Indian's  soul.  If  any- 
thing happens  to  Hikori  —  if,  for  in- 
stance, rats  should  eat  it,  the  Indians 
believe  that  Hikori  in  "  his  "  anger  will 
blight  them  with  madness.  Hikori  is 
a  very  im2)ortant  personage  and  it  is 
necessary  to  lift  one's  hat  before  ap- 
proaching it  ;  the  Christian  Tarahu- 
mari  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  is 
saluted  as  if  it  were  a  Tarahumari,  with 
the  formal  and  customary  salutation, 
and  is  supposed  to  make  the  customary 
answers.  The  small  plants  are  even 
sometimes  dressed  in  clothes,  making 
a  ludicrous  appearance.  Neither  wom- 
en nor  boys  are  allowed  to  touch  it. 

In  the  Indian  songs,  Hikori  is  de- 
scribed as  standing  on  top  of  a  gigantic 
bead,  as  big  as  a  mountain,  the  pol- 
ished seed  of  a  grass  called  Choix  Lac- 
lymffi.  This  seed,  of  which  necklaces 
are  made,  is  believed  to  be  medicinal 
and  to  keep  away  evil.  Men  and  wom- 
en and  children  wear  them.  Peasant 
women  in  Italy  and  Spain  use  this  same 
grass  seed  as  a  protection  against  evil, 
and  American  women  have  l)een  known 
to  use  it  with  teething  children,  wliom 
it  is  supposed  to  soothe.  The  Hikori 
is  believed  to  wash  away  all  diseases. 
Even    the    Christian    Tarahumari    savs 


that  Hikori  sits  next  to  their  god  and 
is  called  "  Uncle  "  because  it  is  a  broth- 
er of  their  god.  They  believe  that  the 
greatest  of  the  Hikoris  is  a  twin  brother 
of  their  god.  The  great  Hikori  rides 
to  feasts  on  the  back  of  a  beautiful 
green  dove.  The  Hikons  come  flying 
from  San  Ignacio  and  from  Satapolio 
early  in  the  morning  in  order  to  eat 
and  drink  with  the  Tarahumaris  at  the 
end  of  the  dance,  when  the  Indians  eat 
and  sacrifice.  The  biggest  authority 
among  them  eats  with  the  medicine- 
man, who  alone  is  able  to  see  "  him  " 
and  "  his  "  companions.  If  they  do  not 
come,  there  would  always  remain  on 
the  Tarahumaris  the  breath  or  stain  of 
the  sorcerers. 

At  the  end  of  four  years,  Hikori  loses 
its  virtues  and  grows  mouldy,  when  it 
is  buried  in  a  corner  of  the  cave,  or  is 
taken  back  to  tlie  place  from  which  it 
came  and  new  plants  obtained. 

At  all  important  festivals,  some  medi^ 
cine  men  devote  themselves  wholly  to 
the  Hikori  worship  in  order  that  the 
health  of  the  participants  in  the  feast 
may  be  preserved  and  that  they  may 
have  vigor  for  their  dances.  If  there  is 
much  sickness.  Hikori  dances  are  fre- 
quently held.  The  evening  before  the 
festival,  the  master  of  the  house  where 
it  is  to  be  held  gives  a  number  of 
Hikori  plants  to  women  known  as  Roa- 
koro,  assistants  of  the  medicine-man, 
who  giind  it  upon  a  stone  with  water 
and  take  pains  not  to  spill  a  drop. 
Roakoro  means  stamimi,  while  the  medi- 
cine-man is  tlie  pistil  of  the  flower. 
Even  the  stone  is  afterward  carefully 
washed  and  the  water  saved.  The 
special  medicine-man  who  devotes  him- 
self to  Hikori  worship  draws  with  his 
finger  upon  the  sand  a  mystical  figure,* 
in  the  centre  of  which  he  plants  the 
Hikori.  This  he  covers  with  a  gourd, 
upon  which  he  rests  the  end  of  a 
notched  stick,  which  he  rasps  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  produce  a  noise 
that  sei-ves  as  the  accompaniment  to  his 
song.  Hikori  is  fond  of  noise,  because 
"  he  "  is  powerful. 

AVhile  the  medicine-man  sings,  a  man 
or    a     woman,     but     never     the      two 

*  Mr.  F.  H.  Cuphin?  has  ehown  me  a  drawing  from  pict- 
ographs  from  the  lava  rocks  of  Arizona,  representing 
fliTun's  almost  identical  with  this  and  supposed  to  be  a 
water  animal  god. 
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sexes  together,  is  always  daucmo'  before 
him,  the  dance  consistiii<j"  of  a  pecuUar 
twisting  or  hopping  on  the  toes,  quick- 
ly whirling  the  body  around.  Now  and 
then  the  man  who  dances  gives  vent  to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  Hikori's  talk,  wdiich  reminds  one  of 
the  crow  of  a  cock.  The  medicine-man's 
song  is  a  prayer  to  the  Hikori  to  come 
and  heljD  the  sick  person  and  to  grant  a 
"  beautiful  intoxication."  Now  and  then 
the  thick  brownish  stuff  is  served  in 
small  quantities  in  a  gourd,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  people  rise  in  proportion 
to  their  potations,  followed  by  a  sleepy 
depression.  The  ceremonies  continue 
all  night.  If  the  medicine-man  stops 
for  a  moment,  he  asks  permission  of  the 
Hikori,  and  formal  salutations  are  ex- 
changed, both  when  he  goes  and  when 
he  returns.  If  one  of  the  assistants  goes 
off  for  a  sleep,  he  gets  permission  from 
the  god  and  again  notifies  the  Hikori 
of  his  return.  Sometimes  only  the 
medicine-men  and  their  assistants  drink; 
at  other  times  all  the  persons  present 
partake  of  the  liquor. 

Upon  one  occasion,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  I  saw^  a  Hikori  feast 
among  the  heathens,  at  w^hich  two  medi- 
cine-men rasped  and  sang  with  feeble 
voices.  In  front  of  them  burned  an 
enormous  log  fire.  People  sat  in  a 
square,  the  most  prominent  jDersonages 
on  either  side  of  the  medicine-man.  I 
wished  to  taste  the  Hikori,  which  w^as 
new  to  me.  A  lively  discussion  arose 
between  the  medicine-men  and  the  host, 
and  I  was  finally  told  that  I  might  sit 
with  the  medicine- men,  as  it  was  known 
that  I  had  some  of  the  sacred  herb,  but 
upon  condition  that  I  should  take  off  my 
hat.  It  was  a  cold  and  windy  night  in 
December,  but  I  obeyed  and  put  on  a 
red  silk  handkerchief,  to  which  no  ob- 
jection was  made.  The  man  who  car- 
ried the  gourd  danced  in  front  of  the 
medicine-man,  then  around  the  fire,  and 
then  brought  it  to  me.  The  stuff  tasted 
a  little  bitter,  but  was  not  disagreeable; 
and  although  I  drank  but  about  half 
a  glassful,  I  felt  the  effects  of  it  in  a 
few  moments.  It  made  me  wide-awake 
and  acted  as  an  excitant  to  the  nerves, 
similar  to  coffee  in  its  effect,  but  more 
powerful.  This  feeling  lasted  about 
ten    minutes,    foUoAved   by   depression 


and  a  chill  such  as  I  have  never  experi- 
enced. To  get  warm  I  almost  threw 
myself  into  the  tire;  but  it  was  not  until 
nearly  morning  that  the  feeling  of  cold 
was  conquered.  Some  of  the  Tarahu- 
maris  told  me  that  they  had  been  similar- 
ly affected,  and  for  this  reason  they  can- 
not take  Hikori. 

When  I  told  the  medicine-man  the 
effect  of  Hikori  upon  me,  he  asked  if 
I  had  ever  rasped,  because,  said  he, 
Hikori  did  not  give  a  chill  to  those  who 
did.  The  exercise  probably  keeps  them 
warm.  At  this  particular  festival  I  saw 
several  men  and  several  women  dancing 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  two  sexes  not 
together.  It  was  a  picturesque  and 
fantastic  sight — the  women  wearing 
white  petticoats  and  tunics.  Once  a 
medicine-man  agreed  to  sell  me  some 
Hikori  and  I  follow^ed  him  home.  He 
went  to  his  storehouse  of  boards,  and 
with  a  long  stick  undid  the  lock  from 
the  inside,  taking  off  a  few  boards  on 
the  roof.  After  some  searching,  he 
produced  a  small  closed  basket,  con- 
taining the  precious  demi-gods.  Hold- 
ing it  his  hands,  he  ran  rapidly  around 
me  once,  and  then  said  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice,  "  Thank  you  for  the  time 
you  have  been  with  me  ;  now  go  to  him. 
I  will  give  3^ou  food  before  you  go." 
Then  he  asked  my  Indian  to  hold  a 
broken  piece  of  pottery,  on  W'hich  he 
placed  some  burning  coals  and  some 
copal  gum.  The  smoke  was  blowai  over 
the  Hikori,  so  that  "he"  might  eat,  and 
given  to  me  to  smell,  so  that  "  he  "  should 
find  pleasure  in  being  wdth  me.  This 
copal,  by  the  w^ay,  is  used  by  the  Mexi- 
cans as  incense  to  the  saints,  and  is  in- 
haled as  a  remedy  for  coughs  and  tooth- 
aches. He  now  oi3ened  the  basket  and 
told  me  to  take  what  I  wanted.  I  select- 
ed twelve  plants,  for  wiiich  he  asked 
ten  dollars,  which  I  thought  so  exorbi- 
tant that  I  contented  myself  with  three 
pieces. 

The  specimens  w^ere  of  the  Hikori 
AVanami,  the  commonest  kind,  which  is 
used  as  an  intoxicant  and  for  healing  pur- 
poses. The  other  and  rarer  kinds — the 
Sunami,  the  Rosapara,  and  the  Mulato 
— I  secured  from  mj^  friend  Eubio,  who 
lives  in  a  cave  near  Nararachic,  and  is 
the  greatest  expert  in  Hikori  ceremonial 
in  the  whole  Sierra.     He  is  frequently 
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called  upon  to  practise  liis  arts  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  tlie  country.  It  is  from 
liim  that  I  obtained  most  of  my  infor- 
mation as  to  Hikori,  and  the  specimens 
of  the  plant.  Uj^on  my  way  back  to 
civilization  I  spent  several  days  in 
Guajochic,  near  where  Rubio  lives.  He 
came  several  times  to  see  me,  and  at 
last  told  me  in  great  confidence  that 
the  Hikori  which  he  had  given  me  the 
year  before  would  have  to  be  fed  previ- 
ous to  starting  on  their  long  journey ;  it 
was  a  long  time  since  they  had  had  food, 
and  they  were  getting  angry.  I  told 
him  to  bring  food  the  next  da}'  and  feed 
them.  He  brought  copal,  tied  up  in  a 
small  cotton  cloth,  and  after  heating 
the  incense  upon  a  piece  of  hot  crock- 
ery, he  waved  the  smoke  over  the  plants, 
which  he  had  placed  on  the  ground  be- 
fore him.  This,  as  he  said,  would  sat- 
isfy the  Hikori  ;  they  would  go  content- 
edly, and  no  harm  could  come  to  me 
either  from  robbers  or  Apaches  or  sor- 
cerers. This  was  a  comfort,  for,  in  or- 
der to  reach  Chihuahua,  I  had  to  pass 
through  a  disturbed  country  and  there 
were  i-umors  of  revolution. 

Sorcery  and  Avitchcraft  are  the  curses 
of  the  Tarahumaris  ;  even  medicine-men 
may  be  sorcerers,  sometimes  in  old  age 
becoming  so  against  their  will,  because 
their  light  goes  out.     Innocent  persons 


have  been  accused  of  sorcery,  and  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  burned.  The  Tar- 
ahumari  would  be  badly  off  without  his 
doctor  or  medicine-man,  supposed  to 
be  a  very  virtuous  j^erson  who  watches 
over  him  night  and  day,  guarding  him 
against  sorcerers  and  eviL  When  the 
doctor  sleejDS  it  is  only  apparently  so. 
In  this  life  he  cures  diseases,  and  after 
death  he  is  even  more  necessary,  for  he 
helps  the  Tarahumari  into  heaven  ;  but 
teswaino  is  always  necessary,  and  in  the 
winter  time,  when  ceremonies  are  fre- 
quent, the  medicine-man,  whose  fees  are 
mainly  paid  in  teswaino,  is  drunk  all 
the  time  ;  and  jet  thanks  to  his  splen- 
did constitution  and  the  excellent  cli- 
mate, he  seems  to  suffer  no  permanent 
injury. 

To  keep  away  small-joox  the  natives 
erect  fences  across  the  paths  leading  to 
their  houses  and  hang  snake  skins, 
spines,  and  other  charms,  outside  their 
doors  to  frighten  away  the  disease.  The 
medicine-men  also  use  the  "Weesheema,  a 
small  cross  wound  around  with  colored 
threads,  which  is  hung  on  the  end  of  a 
stick  and  waved  in  the  air  to  ward  oft* 
disease  and  evil.  Lying  on  the  mum- 
mies of  Peru  this  form  of  charm  has 
been  found,  and  I  also  understand  that 
suggestions  of  this  i^ractice  are  still 
found  among  the  Zuni. 


DAYS 


By  John  Hall  bigham 

"What  is  the  message  of  days,  what  is  the  thought  they  bring- 
Days  that  darken  to  "SN^inter,  days  that  sweeten  to  sj^ring? 

Is  there  a  lore  to  learn,  is  there  a  tmth  to  be  told  ? 
Hath  the  new  dawn  a  rav  that  never  flashed  from  the  old? 


Day  that  deepens  to  night,  night  that  broadens  to  day. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all,  what  is  the  word  they  say? 


— Silence  for  aye  and  aye,  and  the  heart-beats  never  cease 

Till  toil  and  life  and  tlie  day  are  the  night  and  death  and  peace. 


LITTLE   DARBY 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
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THE  company  in  which  Little  Darby 
and  the  Millses  had  enHsted  was 
one  of  the  many  hundred  infan- 
try companies  which  joined  and  were 
merged  in  the  Confederate  Army.  It 
was  in  no  way  particularly  signalized  by 
anything  that  it  did.  It  was  command- 
ed by  the  gentleman  who  did  most  tow- 
ard getting  it  up,  and  the  officers  were 
gentlemen.  The  seventy  odd  men  who 
made  the  rank  and  file  were  of  all  class- 
es, from  the  sons  of  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  planters  in  the  neighborhood 
to  Little  Darby  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
district.  The  war  was  very  different  from 
what  those  who  went  into  it  expected  it 
to  be.  Until  it  had  gone  on  some  time  it 
seemed  mainly  marching  and  camping 
and  staying  in  camp,  quite  uselessly  as 
seemed  to  many,  and  drilling  and  do- 
ing nothing.  Much  of  the  time — espe- 
cially later  on — was  given  to  march- 
ing and  getting  food  ;  but  drilling  and 
camp  duties  at  first  took  up  most  of  it. 
This  was  especially  hard  on  the  poorer 
men,  no  one  knew  what  it  was  to  them. 
Some  moped,  some  fell  sick.  Of  the 
former  class  was  Little  Darby.  He  was 
too  strong  to  be  sickly  as  one  of  the 
Mills  boys  was,  who  died  of  fever  in 
hospital  only  three  months  after  they 
went  in,  and  too  silent  to  be  as  the 
other,  who  was  jolly  and  could  dance 
and  sing  a  good  song,  and  was  soon 
very  popular  in  the  company ;  more 
popular  even  than  Old  Cove,  who  was 
popular  in  several  rights,  as  being 
about  the  oldest  man  in  the  company 


and  as  having  a  sort  of  dry  wit  when  he 
was  in  a  good  humor,  which  he  general- 
ly was.  Little  Darby  was  hardly  distin- 
guished at  all,  unless  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  somewhat  taller  than  most  of 
his  comrades  and  somewhat  more  taci- 
turn. He  was  only  a  common  soldier 
of  a  common  class  in  an  ordinary  infan- 
try company,  such  a  company  as  was 
common  in  the  army.  He  still  had  the 
little  wallet  which  he  had  picked  up  in 
the  path  that  morning  he  left  home. 
He  had  asked  both  of  the  Mills  boys 
vaguely  if  they  ever  had  owned  such  a 
piece  of  property,  but  they  had  not,  and 
when  old  Cove  told  him  that  he  had 
not  either,  he  had  contented  himself 
and  carried  it  about  with  him  some- 
what elaborately  wrapped  up  and  tied 
in  an  old  piece  of  oilcloth  and  in  his 
inside  jacket  pocket  for  safety,  with  a 
vague  feeling  that  some  day  he  might 
find  the  owner  or  return  it.  He  was 
never  on  specially  good  terms  with  the 
Millses.  Indeed  there  was  always  a 
trace  of  coolness  between  them  and 
him.  He  could  not  give  it  to  them. 
Now  and  then  he  untied  and  unwrapped 
it  in  a  secret  place  and  read  a  little  in 
the  Testament,  but  that  was  all.  He 
never  touched  a  needle  or  so  much  as  a 
pin,  and  when  he  untied  the  parcel  he 
generally  counted  them  to  see  that  they 
were  all  there. 

So  the  war  went  on,  with  battles 
coming  a  little  oftener  and  food  grow- 
ing ever  a  little  scarcer  ;  but  the  com- 
pany was  about  as  before,  nothing  par- 
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ticular  —  what  with  killing  and  fever 
a  little  thinned,  a  good  deal  faded  ; 
and  Little  Darby  just  one  in  a  crowd, 
marching  with  the  rest,  sleeping  with 
the  rest,  fighting  with  the  rest,  staiTing 
with  the  rest.  He  was  hardly  known 
for  a  long  time,  except  for  his  silence, 
outside  of  his  mess.  Men  were  fighting 
and  getting  killed  or  wounded  constant- 
ly ;  as  for  him,  he  was  never  touched  ; 
and  as  he  did  what  he  was  ordered 
silently,  and  was  silent  when  he  got 
through,  there  was  no  one  to  sing  his 
]:> raise.  Even  w^hen  he  was  sent  out  on 
the  skirmish  line  as  a  sharp-shooter,  if 
he  did  anything  no  one  knew  it.  He 
would  reai:)pear  over  a  crest,  or  in  a 
wood,  and  disappear,  as  silent  as  if  he 
were  hunting  in  the  swamps  of  the  dis- 
trict, clean  his  gun,  cut  up  wood,  eat 
what  he  could  get,  and  sit  by  the  fire 
and  listen  to  the  talk,  as  silent  awake 
as  asleep. 

One  other  thing  distinguished  him, 
he  could  handle  an  axe  better  than 
any  man  in  the  company  ;  but  no  one 
thought  much  of  that — least  of  all  Lit- 
tle Darby  ;  it  only  brought  him  a  little 
more  work  occasionally. 

One  day,  in  the  heat  of  a  battle  which 
the  men  knew  was  being  won,  if  shoot- 
ing and  cheering  and  ra23id  advancing 
could  tell  anj-thing,  the  advance  which 
had  been  going  on  with  spirit  was  sud- 
denly checked  by  a  murderous  artillery 
fire  which  swept  the  top  of  a  slope, 
along  the  crest  of  which  ran  a  road  a 
httle  raised  between  two  deep  ditches 
topped  by  the  remains  of  heavy  fences. 
The  infantry,  after  a  gallant  and  hope- 
less charge,  were  ordered  to  lie  down 
in  the  ditch  behind  the  pike,  and  were 
sheltered  from  the  leaden  sleet  Avhich 
swept  the  crest.  Artillery  was  needed 
to  clear  the  field  beyond,  by  silencing 
the  batteries  which  swept  it,  but  no  ar- 
tillery could  get  into  position  for  the 
ditches,  and  the  day  seemed  about  to 
be  lost.  The  only  break  was  a  gate 
opening  into  the  field  right  on  top  of 
the  hill.  The  gate  was  gone,  but  two 
huge  wooden  gate-posts,  each  a  tree 
trunk,  still  stood  and  barred  the  way. 
No  cannon  had  room  to  turn  in  be- 
tween them  ;  one  had  tried  and  a  pile 
of  dead  men,  horses,  and  debris  marked 
its  failure.     A  general  officer   galloped 


up  with  two  or  three  of  his  staff  to  tiy 
to  start  the  advance  again.  He  saw  the 
impossibility. 

"  If  we  could  get  a  couple  of  batteries 
into  that  field  for  three  minutes,"  he 
said,  "  it  would  do  the  work  ;  but  in  ten 
minutes  it  AviU  be  too  late." 

The  company  from  the  old  county 
was  lying  behind  the  bank  almost  ex- 
acth^  opposite  the  gate,  and  every  word 
could  be  heard. 

AVhere  the  axe  came  from  no  one 
knew  ;  but  a  minute  later  a  man  slun'g 
himself  across  the  road,  and  the  next 
second  the  shaip,  steady  blows  of  an 
axe  were  ringing  on  the  j^ike.  The  axe- 
man had  cut  a  wide  cleft  in  the  bro^^^l 
wood,  and  the  big  chips  were  flying  be- 
fore his  act  was  quite  taken  in,  and 
then  a  cheer  went  up  from  the  men  on 
the  ground.  It  was  no  time  to  cheer, 
however  ;  other  chips  were  flying  than 
those  from  the  cutter's  axe,  and  the 
bullets  hissed  by  him  like  bees,  splin- 
tering the  hard  jDOst  and  knocking  the 
dust  from  the  road  about  his  feet ;  but 
he  took  no  notice  of  them,  his  axe  plied 
as  steadily  as  if  he  had  been  cutting  a 
tree  in  the  woods  of  the  district,  and 
when  he  had  cut  one  side,  he  turned  as 
deliberately  and  cut  the  other  ;  then 
placing  his  hand  high  up,  he  flung  his 
weight  against  the  post  and  it  went 
down.  A  great  cheer  went  up,  and  the 
axeman  swung  back  across  the  road 
just  as  two  batteries  of  artillery  tore 
through  the  oj^ening  he  had  made. 

Few  men  outside  of  his  company 
knew  who  the  man  was,  and  few  had 
time  to  ask  ;  for  the  battle  was  on  again 
and  the  infantry  pushed  forward.  As 
for  Little  Darby  himself,  the  only  thing 
he  said  was,  "  I  knowed  I  could  cut  it 
down  in  ten  minutes."  He  had  nine 
bullet -holes  through  his  clothes  that 
night,  but  Little  Darby  thought  noth- 
ing of  it  and  neither  did  others  ;  many 
others  had  bullet-holes  through  their 
bodies  that  night.  It  happened  not 
long  afterward  that  the  general  was 
talking  of  the  battle  to  an  English  gen- 
tleman who  had  come  over  to  see  some- 
thin*^  of  the  war  and  was  visiting  him 
in  his  camp,  and  he  mentioned  the  in- 
cident of  a  battle  won  by  an  axeman's 
coolness,  but  did  not  know  the  name 
of  the  man  who  cut  the  post  away  ;  the 
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captain  of  the  company,  however,  was 
the  general's  cousin  and  was  dinino" 
with  his  guest  that  day,  and  he  said 
with  pride  that  he  knew  the  man,  that 
he  was  in  his  company,  and  he  gave 
the  name. 

"  It  is  a  fine  okl  name,"  said  the  visitor. 

"  And  he  is  a  fine  man,"  said  the 
captain  ;  but  none  of  this  was  ever 
known  by  Darby.  He  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  gazette,  because  there 
was  no  gazette.  It  was  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  district ;  or,  if  it  was,  it 
was  only  that  he  had  cut  dow^u  a  post ; 
other  men  were  being  shot  to  pieces 
all  the  time,  and  the  district  had  other 
things  to  think  of. 

Poor  at  all  times,  they  were  now  ab- 
solutely without  means  of  subsistence. 
Fortunately  for  them  they  were  inured 
to  hardship  ;  and  their  men  being  all 
gone  to  the  war,  the  women  made  such 
shift  as  they  could,  and  lived  as  they 
might.  They  hoed  their  little  patches, 
fished  the  streams,  and  trapped  in  the 
woods.  But  it  was  poor  enough  at 
best,  and  the  weak  went  down  and  only 
the  strong  survived.  Mrs.  Mills  was 
better  off  than  most — she  had  a  coav, 
at  first,  and  she  had  Vashti.  Vashti 
turned  out  to  be  a  tower  of  strength. 
She  trapped  more  game  than  any  one 
in  the  district  ;  caught  more  fish  with 
lines  and  traps — she  went  miles  to  fish 
below  the  forks  where  the  fish  were 
bigger  than  above  ;  she  learned  to 
shoot  with  her  father's  old  gun,  which 
had  been  sent  back  when  he  got  a 
musket,  shot  like  a  man  and  better 
than  most  men  ;  she  hoed  the  patch, 
she  tended  the  cow  till  it  was  lost,  and 
then  she  did  many  other  things.  Her 
mother  declared  that,  when  Chris  died 
(Chris  was  the  boy  who  died  of  fever), 
but  for  Vashti  she  could  not  have  got 
along  at  all,  and  there  were  many  other 
women  in  the  pines  who  felt  the  same 
thing. 

When  the  news  came  that  Bob  Askew 
was  killed,  Vashti  was  one  of  the  first 
who  got  to  Bob's  wife  ;  and  when  Billy 
Luck  disappeared  in  a  battle,  Vashti 
gave  the  best  reasons  for  thinking  he 
had  been  taken  prisoner  ;  and  many  a 
string  of  fish  and  squirrel  and  hare 
found  their  way  into  the  empty  cabins 
because  Vashti  "happened  to  pass  by." 


From  having  been  rather  stigmatized 
as  "  that  Vashti  Mills,"  she  came  to  be 
relied  on,  and  "  Vashti  "  was  consulted 
and  quoted  as  an  authority. 

One  cabin  alone  she  never  visited. 
The  house  of  old  Mrs.  Stanley,  now  al- 
most completely  buried  under  its  un- 
pruned  wisteria  vine,  she  never  entered. 
Her  mother,  as  has  been  said,  some- 
times went  across  the  bottom,  and  now 
and  then  took  with  her  a  hare  or  a  bird 
or  a  string  of  fish,  on  condition  from 
Vashti  that  it  should  not  be  known 
she  had  caught  them  ;  but  Vashti  nev- 
er went,  and  Mrs.  Mills  found  herself 
sometimes  put  to  it  to  explain  to  oth- 
ers her  unueighborliness.  The  best 
she  could  make  of  it  was  to  say  that 
'•  Vashti  she  always  do  do  her  own 
way. 

How  Mrs.  Stanley's  wood -pile  was 
kept  up  nobody  knew,  if,  indeed,  it 
could  be  called  a  wood-pile,  when  it  was 
only  a  recurring  supply  of  dry  wood 
thro^Ti,  as  if  accidentally,  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  clearing.  Mrs.  Stanley 
was  not  of  an  imaginative  turn,  even  of 
enough  to  explain  how  it  came  that  so 
much  dry  wood  came  to  be  there  bro- 
ken up  just  the  right  length  ;  and  Mrs. 
Mills  knew  no  more  than  that  "  that 
cow  was  always  a-goin'  off  and  a-keepin' 
Vashti  a-huntin'  everywheres  in  the 
worl'." 

All  said,  however,  the  women  of  the 
district  had  a  hungry  time,  and  the 
w^ar  bore  on  them  heavily,  as  on  every 
one  else,  and  as  it  went  on  they  suf- 
fered more  and  more.  Many  a  woman 
went  day  after  da}^  and  week  after  week, 
without  even  the  small  j^ortion  of  coarse 
corn -bread  which  was  ordinarily  her 
common  fare.  They  called  oftener  and 
oftener  at  the  houses  of  their  neigh- 
bors who  owned  the  plantations  near 
them,  and  always  received  something  ; 
but  as  time  went  on  the  plantations 
themselves  were  stripped  ;  the  little 
things  they  could  take  with  them  when 
they  went,  such  as  eggs,  honey,  etc., 
were  wanting,  and  to  go  too  often  with- 
out anything  to  give  might  make  them 
seem  like  beggars,  and  that  they  were 
not.  Their  husbands  and  sons  were  in 
the  army  fighting  for  the  South,  as  well 
as  those  from  the  plantations,  and  they 
stood  by  this  fact  on  the  same  level. 
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The  aiTo«:caiit  looks  of  the  negroes 
were  iiupleasaiit,  aud  iu  marked  con- 
trast to  the  universal  graciousness  of 
their  owners  ;  but  they  were  slaves  and 
they  could  afford  to  despise  them.  Only 
they  must  uphold  their  independence. 
Thus  no  one  outside  knew  what  the 
women  of  the  district  went  through. 
When  they  wrote  to  their  husbands  or 
sons  that  they  were  in  straits,  it  meant 
that  they  were  standing.  Such  a  letter 
meant  all  the  more  because  they  were 
used  to  hunger,  but  not  to  writing,  and 
a  letter  meant  perhaps  days  of  thought 
and  enterprise  and  hours  of  labor. 

As  the  war  went  on  the  hardships 
everywhere  grew  hea\'ier  and  heavier  ; 
the  letters  from  home  came  oftener 
and  oftener.  Many  of  the  men  got  fur- 
loughs when  they  were  in  winter  quar- 
ters, and  sometimes  in  summer,  too, 
from  wounds,  and  went  home  to  see 
their  families.  Little  Darby  never  went  ; 
he  sent  his  mother  his  pay,  and  wrote 
to  her,  but  he  did  not  even  apply  for  a 
furlough,  and  he  had  never  been  touched 
except  for  a  couple  of  Hesh  wounds 
which  were  barely  skin-deep.  When  he 
heard  from  his  mother  she  was  always 
cheerful ;  and  as  he  knew  Yasliti  had 
never  even  visited  her,  there  was  no  other 
reason  for  his  going  home.  It  was  in 
the  late  part  of  the  third  campaign  of 
the  war  that  he  began  to  think  of  go- 
ing. 

When  Cove  Mills  got  a  letter  from 
his  wife  and  told  Little  Darby  how 
"  ailin'  "  and  "  puny  "  his  mother  was 
getting,  Darby  knew  that  the  letter  was 
written  by  Vashti,  and  he  felt  that  it 
meant  a  great  deal.  He  ai)plied  for 
a  furlough ;  but  was  told  that  no  fur- 
loughs would  be  granted  then — which 
then  meant  that  work  was  expectcnl. 
It  came  shortly  afterward,  and  Lit- 
tle Darby  and  the  company  were  in  it. 
Battle  followed  battle.  A  good  many 
men  in  the  company  were  killed,  but, 
as  it  happened,  not  one  of  the  men 
from  the  district  was  anion. <;•  them,  un- 
til one  day  wh(>n  the  company,  after  a 
tierce  charge,  found  itself  lying  hugging 
the  ground  in  a  wide  field,  on  the  far 
side  of  which  the  enemy — infantry  and 
artillery — was  posted  in  force.  Lying 
do^^^l  they  were  pretty  well  protected 
by  the  conformation  t)f  the  ground  from 


the  artillery  ;  and  lying  down,  the  in- 
fantry generaUy,  even  with  their  better 
guns,  could  not  hurt  them  to  a  great 
extent ;  but  a  line  of  sharp-shooters, 
well  placed  behind  cover  of  scattered 
rocks  on  the  far  side  of  the  field,  could 
reach  them  with  their  long-range  rifles, 
and  galled  them  with  their  dropping 
fire,  picking  oft'  man  after  man.  A  line 
of  sharp-shooters  was  thrown  forward 
to  drive  them  in  ;  but  their  guns  were 
not  as  good  and  the  cover  was  inferior, 
and  it  was  only  after  numerous  losses 
that  thev  succeeded  in  silencing^  most 
of  them.  They  still  left  several  men  up 
among  the  rocks,  who  from  time  to  time 
sent  a  bullet  into  the  line  with  deadly 
eftect.  One  man,  in  particular,  en- 
sconced behind  a  rock  on  the  hill-side, 
picked  off  the  men  with  unerring  ac- 
curacy. Shot  after  shot  was  sent  at 
him.  At  last  he  was  quiet  for  so  long 
that  it  seemed  he  must  have  been 
silenced,  and  they  began  to  hope  ;  Ad 
Mills  rose  to  his  knees  and  in  sheer 
bravado  waved  his  hat  in  triumph. 
Just  as  he  did  so  a  puft*  of  white  came 
from  the  rock,  and  Ad  Mills  threw  up 
his  hands  and  fell  on  his  back,  like  a 
log,  stone  dead.  A  groan  of  mingled 
rage  and  dismay  went  along  the  line. 
Poor  old  Cove  crept  over  and  fell  on 
the  boy's  body  with  a  flesh  wound  in  his 
own  arm.  Fifty  shots  were  sent  at  the 
rock,  but  a  puft"  of  smoke  from  it  after- 
ward, and  a  hissing  bullet,  showed  that 
the  marksman  was  untouched.  It  was 
ajjparent  that  he  was  secure  behind  his 
rock  bulwark  and  had  some  opening 
through  which  he  could  fire  at  his 
leisure.  It  was  also  aj)parent  that  he 
must  be  dislodged  if  possible  ;  but  hcnv 
to  do  it  was  the  question  ;  no  one  could 
reach  him.  The  slope  down  and  the 
slope  up  to  the  group  of  rocks  behind 
which  he  lay  were  both  in  plain  view, 
and  any  man  would  be  riddled  who  at- 
tempted to  cross  it.  A  bit  of  woods 
reached  some  distance  up  on  one  side, 
but  not  far  enough  to  give  a  shot  at 
one  behind  the  rock  ;  and  though  the 
ground  in  that  direction  dipped  a  little, 
there  was  one  little  ridge  in  full  view  of 
both  lines  and  perfectly  bare,  except 
for  a  number  of  bodies  of  skirmishers 
who  had  fallen  earlier  in  the  day.  It 
was  discussed  in   the  line  ;  but  every- 
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one  knew  that  no  man  could  get  across 
the  ridge  alive.  While  they  were  talk- 
ing of  it  Little  Darby,  who,  with  a  white 
face,  had  helped  old  Cove  to  get  his 
boy's  body  back  out  of  fire,  slipped  off 
to  one  side,  rifie  in  hand,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  wood. 

They  were  still  talking  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  dislodging  the  sharp-shooter 
when  a  man  appeared  on  the  edge  of 
the  wood.  He  moved  swiftly  across 
the  sheltered  ground,  stooping  low  un- 
til he  reached  the  edge  of  the  exposed 
place,  where  he  straightened  up  and 
made  a  dash  across  it.  He  was  recog- 
nized instantly  by  some  of  the  men  of 
his  company  as  Little  Darby,  and  a 
buzz  of  astonishment  went  along  the 
line.  What  could  he  mean  ;  it  Avas  sheer 
madness  ;  the  line  of  white  along  the 
wood  and  the  puffs  of  dust  about  his 
feet  showed  that  bullets  were  raining 
around  him.  The  next  second  he 
stopped,  dead  still,  threw  up  his  arms, 
and  fell  prone  on  his  face  in  full  view 
of  both  lines.  A  groan  went  up  from 
his  comrades  ;  the  whole  company 
knew  he  was  dead,  and  on  the  instant  a 
puff  of  white  from  the  rock  and  a  hiss- 
ing bullet  told  that  the  sharp-shooter 
there  was  still  intrenched  in  his  covert. 
The  men  were  discussing  Little  Darby, 
when  someone  cried  out  and  pointed  to 
him.  He  was  still  alive,  ancl  not  only 
alive,  but  was  moving — moving  slowly 
but  steadily  uj)  the  ridge  and  nearer 
the  line  where  the  sharp-shooter  lay,  as 
flat  on  the  ground  as  any  of  the  mo- 
tionless bodies  about  him.  A  strange 
thrill  of  excitement  went  through  the 
company  as  the  dark  object  dragged 
itself  nearer  to  the  rock,  and  it  was  not 
alla3^ed  when  the  whack  of  a  bullet  and 
the  well  known  white  puff  of  smoke  re- 
called them  to  the  sharp-shooter's  dan- 
gerous aim  ;  for  the  next  second  the 
creeping  figure  sprang  erect  and  made 
a  dash  right  for  the  spot.  He  had  al- 
most reached  it  when  the  sharp-shooter 
discovered  him,  and  the  men  knew  that 
Little  Darby  had  underestimated  the 
quickness  of  his  hand  and  aim  ;  for  at 
the  same  moment  the  figure  of  the  man 
behind  the  rock  appeared  for  a  second 
as  he  sprang  erect  ;  there  was  a  puff  of 
white,  and  Little  Darby  stopped  and 
staggered  and  sank  to  his  knees.     The 


next  second,  however,  there  was  a  puff 
from  where  he  knelt,  and  then  he  sank 
flat  once  more,  and  a  moment  later 
rolled  over  on  his  face  on  the  near  side 
of  the  rock  and  just  at  its  foot.  There 
were  no  more  bullets  sent  from  that 
rock  that  day  —  at  least  against  tlie 
Confederates  —  and  that  niglit  Little 
Darby  walked  into  his  company's  biv- 
ouac, dusty  from  head  to  foot  and  with 
a  bullet-hole  in  his  clothes  not  far  from 
his  heart  ;  but  he  said  it  was  only  a 
spent  bullet  and  had  just  knocked  the 
breath  out  of  him.  He  was  j^retty  sore 
from  it  for  a  while,  but  was  able  to 
help  old  Cove  get  his  boy's  body  off 
and  to  see  him  start  ;  for  the  old  man's 
wound,  though  not  dangerous,  was 
enough  to  disable  him  and  get  him  a 
furlough,  and  he  determined  to  take 
his  son's  body  home,  which  the  cap- 
tain's influence  enabled  him  to  do.  Be- 
tween his  wound  and  his  grief  the  old 
man  was  nearly  helpless  and  accepted 
Darby's  silent  assistance  with  mute 
gratitude.  Darby  asked  him  to  tell  his 
mother  that  he  was  getting  on  well, 
and  sent  her  what  money  he  had — his 
last  two  months'  pay — not  enough  to 
have  bought  her  a  pair  of  stockings  or 
a  pound  of  sugar.  The  only  other  mes- 
sage he  sent  was  given  just  as  Cove  set 
out.     He  said  : 

"  Tell   Vashti  as  I  got  him  as  done 

it. 

Old  Cove  grasped  his  hand  tremu- 
lously and  faltered  his  promise  to  do 
so,  and  the  next  moment  the  train 
crawled  away  and  left  Darby  to  plod 
back  to  camp  in  the  rain,  vague  and 
lonely,  in  the  remnant  of  what  had  once 
been  a  gray  uniform.  If  there  was  one 
thing  that  troubled  him  it  was  that  he 
could  not  return  Vashti  the  needle-case 
until  he  replaced  the  broken  needles 
—  and  there  were  so  many  of  them 
broken. 

After  this  Darby  was  in  some  sort 
known,  and  was  put  pretty  constantly 
on  sharp-shooter  service. 

The  men  went  into  winter  quarters 
before  Darby  heard  anything  from 
home.  It  came  one  day  in  the  shape 
of  a  letter  in  the  only  hand  in  the 
world  he  knew"  —  Vashti 's.  What  it 
could  mean  he  could  not  divine — was 
his  mother  dead  ?     This  was  the  princi- 
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pal  tiling  that  occurred  to  liim.  He 
studied  the  outside.  It  had  been  on 
the  way  a  month  by  the  post -mark,  for 
letters  travelled  slowly  in  those  days, 
and  a  private  soldier  in  an  infantry 
company  was  hard  to  find  unless  the 
address  was  pretty  clear,  which  this 
was  not.  He  did  not  open  it  immedi- 
ately. His  mother  must  be  dead,  and 
this  he  could  not  face.  Nothing  else 
would  have  made  Vashti  write.  At  last 
he  went  off  alone  and  opened  it,  and 
read  it,  spelling  it  out  with  some  pains. 
It  began,  without  an  address,  with  the 
simj^le  statement  that  her  father  had 
arrived  with  Ad's  body  and  that  it  had 
been  buried,  and  that  his  wound  was 
right  bad  and  her  mother  was  mightily 
cut  up  with  her  trouble.  Then  it  men- 
tioned his  mother,  and  said  she  had 
come  to  Ad's  funeral,  though  she  could 
not  walk  much  now,  and  had  never 
been  over  to  their  side  since  the  day 
after  he  —  Darby  —  had  enlisted  ;  but 
lier  father  had  told  her  as  how  he  had 
killed  the  man  as  shot  Ad,  and  so  she 
made  out  to  come  that  far.  Then  the 
letter  broke  off  fronj  giving  news,  and 
as  if  under  stress  of  feelings  long  pent 
up,  suddenly  broke  loose.  She  declared 
that  she  loved  him  ;  that  she  had  al- 
ways loved  him — always — ever  since  he 
had  been  so  good  to  her — a  great  big 
boy  to  a  little  bit  of  a  girl — at  school, 
and  that  she  did  not  know  why  she  had 
been  so  mean  to  him  ;  for  when  she 
had  treated  him  worst  she  had  loved 
him  most ;  that  she  had  gone  down  the 
path  that  night  when  they  had  met,  for 
the  i)urpose  of  meeting  liim  and  of  let- 
ting him  know  she  loved  him  ;  l)ut 
something  had  made  her  treat  him  as 
she  did,  and  all  tlie  time  she  could  have 
let  him  kill  her  for  love  of  him.  She 
said  she  had  told  her  mother  and  fath- 
er she  loved  liini.  and  she  had  tried  to 
tell  his  mother,  but  she  could  not,  for 
she  was  afraid  of  her  ;  but  slie  wanted 
him  to  tell  her  when  he  came  :  and  she 
had  tried  to  keep  her  in  wood  ever 
since  he  went  away,  for  his  sake.  Then 
the  letter  tohl  how  poorly  his  mother 
was  and  how  slie  had  failed  of  late,  and 
she  said  she  tliought  he  ought  to  get  a 
furlough  and  come  home,  and  when  he 
did  slie  would  marry  him.  It  was  not 
very  well  written,  nor  wholly  coherent ; 


at  least  it  took  some  time  to  sink  fully 
into  Darby's  somewhat  dazed  intellect  ; 
but  in  time  he  took  it  in,  and  when  he 
did  he  sat  like  a  man  overwhelmed. 
At  the  end  of  the  letter,  as  if  jDossibly 
she  thought,  in  the  greatness  of  her 
reUef  at  her  confession,  that  the  temp- 
tation she  held  out  might  prove  too 
great  even  for  him,  or  possibly  only  be- 
cause she  was  a  woman,  there  was  a 
postscript  scrawled  across  the  coarse, 
blue  Confederate  paper  :  "  Don't  come 
without  a  fui-lough  ;  for  if  you  don't 
come  honorable  I  wont  marry  you." 
This,  however.  Darby  scarcely  read. 
His  being  was  in  the  letter.  It  was 
only  later  that  the  jncture  of  his  moth- 
er ill  and  failing  came  to  him,  and  it 
smote  him  in  the  midst  of  his  happi- 
ness and  clung  to  him  afterward  like  a 
nightmare.  It  haunted  him.  She  was 
dying. 

He  applied  for  a  furlough  ;  but  fur- 
loughs were  hard  to  get  then  and  he 
could  not  hear  from  it ;  and  when  a 
letter  came  in  his  mothers  name,  in  a 
lady's  hand  which  he  did  not  know,  tell- 
ing him  of  his  mothers  poverty  and 
sickness  and  asking  him  if  he  could  get 
off  to  come  and  see  her,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  she  was  dying,  and  he  did  not 
wait  for  the  furlough.  He  was  only  a 
few  days'  march  from  home  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  see  her  and  get  back  be- 
fore he  was  wanted.  So  one  day  he  set 
out  in  the  rain.  It  was  a  scene  of  des- 
olation that  he  passed  through  ;  for  the 
country  was  the  seat  of  war ;  fences 
were  gone,  woods  burnt,  and  fields  cut 
up  and  bare  ;  and  it  rained  all  the  time. 
A  little  before  morning,  on  the  night  of 
the  third  day,  he  reached  the  edge  of  the 
district  and  plunged  into  its  well-knowTi 
pines,  and  just  as  day  lu'oke  he  entered 
the  old  path  which  led  up  the  little  hill 
to  his  mother's  cabin.  AH  during  his 
journey  he  had  been  picturing  the  meet- 
ing with  some  one  else  besides  his  moth- 
er, and  if  Vashti  had  stood  before  him 
as  he  crossed  the  old  log  he  would  hard- 
ly have  been  surprised.  Now,  however, 
he  had  other  thoughts  ;  as  he  reached 
the  old  clearing  he  was  sui'prised  to  find 
it  grown  up  in  small  j^iiies  already  al- 
most as  high  as  his  head,  and  tall  w*eeds 
tilled  the  rows  among  the  old  peach- 
trees  and  grew  up  to  the  veiy  door.     He 
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had  been  struck  by  the  desolation  all 
the  way  as  he  came  along  ;  but  it  had 
not  occurred  to  him  that  there  must  be 
a  change  at  his  own  home  ;  he  had  al- 
ways pictured  it  as  he  left  it,  as  he  had 
always  thought  of  Vashti  in  her  pink 
calico,  with  her  hat  in  her  hand  and  her 
heavy  hair  almost  falling  down  over  her 
neck.  Now  a  great  horror  seized  him. 
The  door  was  wet  and  black.  His 
mother  must  be  dead.  He  stopped  and 
peered  through  the  darkness  at  the  dim 
little  structure.  There  was  a  little 
smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney,  and 
the  next  instant  he  strode  up  to  the 
door.  It  was  shut,  but  the  string  was 
hanging  out  and  he  pulled  it  and  pushed 
the  door  open.  A  thin  figure  seated  in 
the  small  split-bottomed  chair  on  the 
hearth,  hovering  as  close  as  possible 
over  the  little  fire,  straightened  up  and 
turned  slowly  as  he  stepped  into  the 
room,  and  he  recognized  his  mother 
—  but  how  changed  !  She  was  quite 
white  and  little  more  than  a  skeleton. 
At  sight  of  the  figure  behind  her  she 
pulled  herself  to  her  feet,  and  peered 
at  him  through  the  gloom. 

"  Mother  !  "  he  said. 

"  Darby  !  "  She  reached  her  arms 
toward  him,  but  tottered  so  that  she 
would  have  fallen,  had  he  not  caught 
her  and  eased  her  down  into  her  chair. 

As  she  became  a  little  stronger  she 
made  him  tell  her  about  the  battle  he 
was  in.  Mr.  Mills  had  come  to  tell  her 
that  he  had  killed  the  man  who  killed 
Ad.  Darby  was  not  a  good  narrator, 
however,  and  what  he  had  to  tell  was 
told  in  a  few  words.  The  old  woman 
revived  under  it  however,  and  her  eyes 
had  a  brighter  light  in  them. 

Darby  was  too  much  engrossed  in 
taking  care  of  his  mother  that  day  to 
have  any  thought  of  any  one  else.  He 
was  used  to  a  soldier's  scant  fare,  but 
had  never  quite  taken  in  the  fact  that 
his  mother  and  the  women  at  home  had 
less  than  they  in  the  field.  He  had 
never  seen,  even  in  their  poorest  days 
after  his  father's  death,  not  only  the 
house  absolutely  empty,  but  without 
any  means  of  getting  anything  outside. 
It  gave  him  a  thrill  to  think  what  she 
must  have  endured  without  letting 
him  know.  As  soon  as  he  could  leave 
her,  he  went  into    the   woods  with  his 


old  gun,  and  shortly  returned  with  a 
few  squirrels  which  he  cooked  for  her  ; 
the  first  meat,  she  told  him,  that  she 
had  tasted  for  weeks.  On  hearing  it 
his  heart  grew  hot.  AVhy  had  not 
Vashti  come  and  seen  about  her  ?  She 
explained  it  partly,  however,  when  she 
told  him  that  every  one  had  been  sick  at 
Cove  Mills's,  and  old  Cove  himself  had 
come  near  dying.  No  doctor  could  be 
got  to  see  them,  and  but  for  Mrs.  Dou- 
will  she  did  not  know  what  they  would 
have  done.  But  Mrs.  Doumll  was  down 
herself  now. 

The  young  man  wanted  to  know 
about  Vashti,  but  all  he  could  manage 
to  make  his  tongue  ask  was, 

"  Vashti  ?  " 

She  could  not  tell  him  ;  she  did  not 
know  anything  about  Vashti.  Mrs. 
Mills  used  to  bring  her  things  some- 
times, till  she  was  taken  down,  but 
Vashti  had  never  come  to  see  her  ;  all 
she  knew  was  that  Vashti  had  been  sick 
with  the  others. 

That  she  had  been  sick  awoke  in  the 
young  man  a  new  tenderness,  the 
deeper  because  he  had  done  her  an  in- 
justice ;  and  he  was  seized  with  a  great 
longing  to  see  her.  All  his  old  love 
seemed  suddenly  accumulated  in  his 
heart,  and  he  determined  to  go  and  see 
her  at  once,  as  he  had  not  long  to  stay. 
He  set  about  his  little  preparations 
forthwith,  putting  on  his  old  clothes 
which  his  mother  had  kept  ever  since 
he  went  away,  as  being  more  present- 
able than  the  old,  worn,  muddy,  and 
threadbare  uniform,  and  brushing  his 
long  yellow  hair  and  beard  into  some- 
thing like  order.  He  changed  from 
one  coat  to  the  other  the  little  package 
which  he  always  carried,  thinking  that 
he  would  show  it  to  her  with  the  hole 
in  it,  which  the  sharj)- shooter's  bullet 
had  made  that  day,  and  he  put  her  let- 
ter into  the  same  pocket ;  his  heart 
beating  at  the  sight  of  her  hand  and 
the  memory  of  the  words  she  had  writ- 
ten, and  then  he  set  out.  It  was  al- 
ready late  in  the  evening,  and  after  the 
rain  the  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  though 
the  western  sky  was  becoming  overcast 
again  by  a  cloud,  which  low  down  on 
the  horizon  was  piling  up  mountain  on 
mountain  of  vapor,  as  if  it  might  rain 
again  by  night.     Darby  however,  hav- 
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ing  dressed,  crossed  the  flat  without 
much  trouble,  only  getting  a  little  wet 
in  some  places  where  the  logs  were 
gone.  As  he  turned  into  the  path  up 
the  hill,  he  stood  face  to  face  with 
Vashti.  She  was  standing  by  a  little 
spring  which  came  from  imder  an  old 
oak,  the  only  one  on  the  hill- side  of 
j^ines,  and  was  in  a  faded  black  calico. 
He  scarcely  took  in  at  first  that  it  was 
Vashti,  she  was  so  changed.  He  had 
always  thought  of  her  as  he  last  saw 
her  that  evening  in  j^ink,  with  her 
white  throat  and  her  scornful  eyes. 
She  was  older  now  than  she  was  then  ; 
looked  more  a  woman  and  taller  ;  and 
her  throat  if  anything  was  whiter  than 
ever  against  her  black  dress  ;  her  face 
was  whiter  too,  and  her  eyes  darker 
and  larger.  At  least  they  opened  wide 
when  Darby  aj^peared  in  the  path. 
Her  hand  went  up  to  her  throat  and 
she  gasped.  All  of  the  young  man's 
heart  went  out  to  her,  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  within  arm's  length  of 
her.     Her  one  word  was  in  his  ears  : 

"Darby!"  He  was  about  to  catch 
her  in  his  arms  when  a  gesture  re- 
strained him,  and  her  look  turned  him 
to  stone. 

"  Them  clothes  ?  "  she  gasped,  step- 
ping back.  Darby  was  not  quick  al- 
ways, and  he  looked  down  at  his  clothes 
and  then  at  her  again,  his  dazed  brain 
wondering. 

"  Whar's  yer  uniform  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  At  home,"  he  said,  quietly,  still 
wondering.  She  seemed  to  catch  some 
hope. 

"  Yer  got  a  furlough  ? "  she  said, 
more  quietly,  coming  a  little  nearer  to 
him,  and  her  eyes  gro^^^ng  softer. 

"  Got  a  furlougli  ?  "  he  repeated  to 
gain  time  for  thought.  '*I — I — "  He 
had  never  thouglit  of  it  before ;  the 
words  in  her  letter  flashed  into  liis 
mind,  and  he  felt  his  face  flush.  He 
would  not  tell  her  a  lie.  "  No,  I  ain't 
got  no  furlough,"  he  said,  and  paused 
whilst  he  tried  to  get  his  words  to- 
gether to  explain.  But  slie  did  not 
give  him  time. 

"What  you  doin'  with  them  clo's 
on  ?  "  she  asked  again. 

"I — I — "  he  began,  stammering  as 
her  suspicion  dawned  on  him. 

"  You're  a  deserter  !  "  she  said,  coldly. 


leaning  forward,  her  hands  clinched, 
her  face  white,  her  eyes  contracted. 

"  A  what  I  "  he  asked  aghast,  his 
brain  not  wholly  taking  in  her  words. 

"  You're  a  deserter  !  "  she  said  again 
— "and — a  coward  !  " 

All  the  blood  in  him  seemed  to  surge 
to  his  head  and  leave  his  heart  Hke  ice. 
He  seized  her  arm  with  a  grip  like 
steel. 

"Vashti  Mills,"  he  said,  w4th  his  face 
white,  "  don't  you  say  that  to  me — if 
yer  were  a  man  I'd  kill  yer  right  here 
where  yer  stan' !  "  He  tossed  her  hand 
from  him  and  turned  on  his  heel. 

The  next  instant  she  was  standing 
alone,  and  when  she  reached  the  point 
in  the  path  where  she  could  see  the 
crossing.  Darby  was  already  on  the 
other  side  of  the  swamp,  striding  knee- 
deep  through  the  water  as  if  he  were 
on  dry  land.  She  could  not  have  made 
him  hear  if  she  had  wished  it  ;  for  on 
a  sudden  a  great  rushing  wind  swept 
through  the  pines,  bending  them  down 
like  grass  and  blowing  the  water  in  the 
bottom  into  white  waves,  and  the  thun- 
der, which  had  been  rumbling  in  the 
distance,  suddenly  broke  with  a  great 
2)eal  just  overhead. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  rain  came  ;  but 
the  girl  did  not  mind  it.  She  stood 
looking  across  the  bottom  until  it  came 
in  sheets,  wetting  her  to  the  skin  and 
shutting  out  everything  a  few  yards 
away. 

The  thunder-storm  passed,  but  all 
that  night  the  rain  came  down,  and  all 
the  next  day,  and  when  it  held  up  a 
little  in  the  evening  the  bottom  was  a 
sea. 

The  rain  had  not  prevented  Darby 
from  going  out — he  was  used  to  it ; 
and  he  spent  most  of  the  day  away 
from  home.  When  he  returned  he 
brought  his  mother  a  few  provisions,  as 
much  meal  perhaps  as  a  child  might 
carry,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing sitting  before  the  fire,  silent  and 
motionless,  a  flame  burning  back  deep 
in  his  eyes  and  a  cknid  fixed  on  his 
brow.  He  was  in  his  uniform,  which  he 
had  put  on  again  the  night  before  as 
soon  as  he  got  home,  and  the  steam 
rose  from  it  as  he  sat.  The  other 
clothes  were  in  a  bundle  on  the  floor 
where  he  had  tossed  them  the  evening 
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before.  He  never  moved  except  when 
his  mother  now  and  then  spoke,  and 
then  sat  down  again  as  before.  Pres- 
ently he  rose  and  said  he  must  be  go- 
ing ;  but  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  a  pain 
shot  through  him  like  a  knife ;  every- 
thing turned  black  before  him  and  he 
staggered  and  fell  full  length  on  the 
floor. 

He  was  still  on  the  floor  next  morn- 
ing, for  his  mother  had  not  been  able 
to  get  him  to  the  bed,  or  to  leave  to 
get  any  help  ;  but  she  had  made  him  a 
pallet,  and  he  was  as  comfortable  as  a 
man  might  be  with  a  raging  fever. 
Feeble  as  she  was,  the  sudden  demand 
on  her  had  awakened  the  old  woman's 
faculties  and  she  was  stronger  than 
might  have  seemed  possible.  One  thing 
puzzled  her :  in  his  incoherent  mut- 
terings,  Darby  constantly  referred  to  a 
furlough  and  a  deserter.  She  knew 
that  he  had  a  furlough,  of  course  ;  but 
it  puzzled  her  to  hear  him  constant- 
ly repeating  the  words.  So  the  day 
passed,  and  then,  Darby's  delirium  still 
continuing,  she  made  out  to  get  to  a 
neighbor's  to  ask  help.  The  neighbor 
had  to  go  to  Mrs.  Douwill's  as  the  only 
place  where  there  was  a  chance  of  get- 
ting any  medicine,  and  it  happened 
that  on  the  way  back  she  fell  in  with  a 
couple  of  soldiers,  on  horseback,  who 
asked  her  a  few  questions.  They  were 
members  of  a  home  and  conscript  guard 
just  formed,  and  when  she  left  them 
they  had  learned  her  errand. 

Fortunately,  Darby's  illness  took  a 
better  turn  next  day,  and  by  sunset  he 
was  free  from  delirium. 

Things  had  not  fared  well  over  at 
Cove  Mills's  during  these  days  any 
more  than  at  Mrs.  Stanley's.  Vashti 
was  in  a  state  of  mind  which  made  her 
mother  wonder  if  she  were  not  going 
crazj.  She  set  it  down  to  the  storm 
she  had  been  out  in  that  evening,  for 
Vashti  had  not  mentioned  Darby's 
name.  She  kept  his  presence  to  her- 
self, thinking  that — thinking  so  many 
things  that  she  could  not  speak  or  eat. 
Her  heart  was  like  lead  within  her ; 
but  she  could  not  rid  herself  of  the 
thought  of  Darby.  She  could  have 
torn  it  out  for  hate  of  herself  ;  and  to 
all  her  mother's  questioning  glances 
she  turned  the  face  of  a  sphinx.     For 


two  days  she  neither  ate  nor  spoke. 
She  watched  the  opposite  hill  through 
the  rain  which  still  kept  up — something 
was  going  on  over  there,  but  what  it 
was  she  could  not  tell.  At  last,  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  she  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  she  set  out 
from  home  to  learn  something  ;  she 
could  not  have  gone  to  Mrs.  Stanley's, 
even  if  she  had  wished  to  do  so  ;  for 
the  bottom  Avas  still  a  sea  extending 
from  side  to  side,  and  it  was  over  her 
head  in  the  current.  She  set  off,  there- 
fore, up  the  stream  on  her  own  side, 
thinking  to  learn  something  up  that 
way.  She  met  the  woman  who  had 
taken  the  medicine  to  Darby  that  even- 
ing, and  she  told  her  all  she  knew, 
mentioning  among  other  things  the 
men  of  the  conscript  guard  she  had 
seen.  Vashti's  heart  gave  a  sudden 
bound  up  into  her  throat.  As  she  was 
so  near  she  went  on  up  to  the  Cross- 
roads ;  but  just  as  she  stepped  out  into 
the  road  before  she  reached  there,  she 
came  on  a  small  squad  of  horsemen  rid- 
ing slowly  along.  She  stood  aside  to 
let  them  pass  ;  but  they  drew  in  and 
began  to  question  her  as  to  the  roads 
about  them.  They  were  in  long  cloaks 
and  overcoats,  and  she  thought  they 
were  the  conscript  guard,  especially  as 
there  was  a  negro  along  who  seemed  to 
know  the  roads  and  to  be  showing  them 
the  way.  Her  one  thought  was  of  Dar- 
by ;  he  would  be  arrested  and  shot. 
When  they  questioned  her,  therefore, 
she  told  them  of  the  roads  leading  to 
the  big  river  around  the  fork  and  quite 
away  from  the  district.  AVhile  they 
were  still  talking*,  more  riders  came 
around  the  curve,  and  the  next  instant 
Vashti  was  in  the  midst  of  a  column  of 
cavalry,  and  knew  that  they  were  the 
Federals.  She  had  one  moment  of  ter- 
ror for  herself  as  the  trampling  horses 
trod  around  her,  and  the  calls  and 
noises  of  a  body  of  cavalry  moving 
dinned  in  her  ears  ;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment, when  the  others  gave  way  and  a 
man  whom  she  knew  to  be  the  com- 
mander pressed  forward  and  began  to 
question  her,  she  forgot  her  own  terror 
in  fear  for  her  cause.  She  had  all  her 
wits  about  her  instantly  ;  and  under  a 
pretence  of  repeating  what  she  had  al- 
ready told  the  first  man,  she  gave  them 
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such  a  mixtui'e  of  desciiptioiis  that  the 
negro  was  called  up  to  unravel  it.  She 
made  out  that  they  were  trying  to  reach 
the  big  liver  by  a  cei-tain  road,  and 
marched  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the 
day.  She  admitted  that  she  had  never 
been  on  that  road  but  once,  and  when 
she  was  taken  along  with  them  a  mile 
or  two  to  the  place  where  they  went 
into  bivouac  until  the  moon  should  rise, 
she  soon  gave  such  an  impression  of 
her  denseness  and  ignorance  that,  after 
a  little  more  questioning,  she  was  told 
that  she  might  go  home  if  she  could 
find  her  way,  and  was  sent  by  the  com- 
mander out  of  the  camp.  She  was  no 
sooner  out  of  hearing  of  her  caj^tors 
than  she  began  to  i-un  with  all  her 
speed.  Her  chief  thought  was  of  Dar- 
by. Deserter  as  he  was,  and  dead  to 
her,  he  was  a  man,  and  could  advise 
her,  help  her.  She  tore  through  the 
woods  the  nearest  way,  unheeding  the 
branches  which  caught  and  tore  her 
clothes  ;  the  stream,  even  where  she 
struck  it,  was  out  of  its  banks  ;  but  she 
did  not  heed  it — she  waded  through, 
it  reaching  about  to  her  waist,  and 
stmck  out  acrain  at  the  top  of  her 
speed. 

It  must  have  been  a  little  before  mid- 
night when  she  emerged  from  the  pines 
in  front  of  the  Stanley  cabin.  The 
latch-string  was  out,  and  she  knocked 
and  pushed  open  the  door  almost  si- 
multaneously. The  two  inmates  were 
roused  by  the  knock  ;  but  before  they 
could  collect  their  senses  the  door  was 
burst  open  and  a  figure  on  the  floor  was 
gasping  out  her  words.  Ail  she  could 
make  out  to  say  was,  '*  Darby.  The 
old  woman  was  on  her  feet,  and  the 
young  man  was  sitting  up  in  the  bed, 
by  the  time  she  entered. 

Darby  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?  "  he  asked, 
sternly. 

"Darby — the  Yankees — all  around," 
she  gasped — **  out  on  the  road  vonder." 

"  What  !  " 

A  minute  later  the  young  man,  white 
as  a  ghost,  was  getting  on  his  jacket 
while  she  told  her  story,  beginning 
with  what  the  woman  she  had  met  had 
told  her  of  the  two  men  she  had  seen. 
The  presence  of  a  soldier  had  given  her 
confidence,    and   having    delivered    her 


message  both  women  left  eveiything 
else  to  him.  His  experience  or  his 
soldier's  instinct  told  him  what  they 
were  doing  and  also  how  to  act.  They 
were  a  raid  which  had  gotten  around 
the  body  of  the  army  and  were  striking 
for  the  caj^ital  ;  and  from  theii*  posi- 
tion, unless  they  could  be  delayed,  they 
might  surprise  it.  In  the  face  of  the 
emergency  a  sudden  genius  seemed  to 
illuminate  the  young  man's  mind.  By 
the  time  he  was  dressed  he  was  ready 
with  his  plan. — Did  Yashti  know  where 
any  of  the  conscrij^t  guard  stayed  ? 

Yes,  down  the  road  at  a  ceiiain  j^lace. 
Good  ;  it  was  on  the  way.  Then  he 
gave  her  his  orders.  She  was  to  go 
to  this  place  and  rouse  any  she  might 
find  there  and  tell  them  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  the  city  with  aU  speed  to 
warn  them  ;  and  they  were  to  be  them- 
selves, if  2)ossible,  at  a  certain  point 
on  the  road  by  which  the  raiders  were 
travelling,  where  a  little  stream  crossed 
it  in  a  low  j^lace  in  a  heavy  piece  of 
swampy  woods.  They  would  find  a  bar- 
ricade there  and  a  small  force  might 
possibly  keep  them  back.  Then  she 
was  to  go  on  down  and  have  the  bridge, 
ten  or  twelve  miles  below  on  the  other 
road  between  the  forks,  burned,  and  if 
necessary  was  to  bum  it  herself  ;  and 
it  must  be  done  by  sunrise.  But  they 
were  on  the  other  road,  outside  of  the 
forks,  the  girl  explained,  to  which  Dar- 
by only  said  he  knew  that,  but  they 
would  come  back  and  try  the  bridge 
road. 

"  And  you  burn  the  bridge  if  you 
have  to  do  it  with  your  own  hand. 
Y'ou  hear — and  now  go,''  he  said. 

"  Y'es — I'll  do  it,"  said  the  girl  obedi- 
ently and  turned  to  the  door.  The 
next  instant  she  turned  back  to  liim  : 
he  had  his  gun  and  was  getting  his 
axe. 

"And,  Darby — ?"  she  began  falter- 
ingly,  her  heart  in  her  eyes. 

"Go,"  said  the  young  soldier,  sternly, 
and  she  went  just  as  he  took  up  his  old 
rifle  and  stepped  over  to  where  his 
mother  sat  white  and  dumb.  As  she 
turned  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  and 
looked  back  up  the  path  over  the  pine 
bushes  she  saw  him  step  out  of  the 
door  with  his  «ruu  in  one  hand  and  his 
axe  in  the  other. 
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An  hour  later  Darby,  with  the  fever 
still  hot  on  him,  was  cutting"  down  trees 
in  the  darkness  on  the  bank  of  a  little 
stream,  and  throwing  them  into  the 
water  on  top  of  one  another  across  the 
road,  in  a  way  to  block  it  beyond  a 
dozen  axemen's  work  for  several  hours, 
and  Vashti  was  trudging  through  the 
mud  miles  away  to  give  the  warning. 
Every  now  and  then  the  axeman 
stopped  cutting  and  listened,  and  then 
went  on  again.  He  had  cut  down  a 
half-dozen  trees  and  formed  a  barricade 
which  it  would  take  hours  to  clear  away 
before  cavalry  could  pass,  when,  stop- 
ping to  listen,  he  heard  a  sound  that 
caused  him  to  put  down  his  axe — the 
sound  of  horses  splashing  along  through 
the  mud.  His  practised  ear  told  him 
that  there  were  only  three  or  four  of 
them,  and  he  took  up  his  gun  and 
climbed  up  on  the  barricade  and  waited. 
Presently  the  little  squad  of  horsemen 
came  in  sight,  a  mere  black  group  in 
the  road.  They  saw  the  dark  mass  ly- 
ing across  the  road  and  reined  in  ;  then, 
after  a  colloquy,  came  on  down  slowly. 
Darby  waited  until  they  were  within  fif- 
ty yards  of  his  barricade,  and  then  fired 
at  the  nearest  one.  A  horse  wheeled, 
plunged  and  then  galloped  away  in 
the  darkness,  and  several  rounds  from 
pistols  were  fired  at  him,  whilst  some- 
thing went  on  on  the  ground.  Be- 
fore he  could  finish  reloading,  how- 
ever, the  men  had  turned  around  and 
were  out  of  sight.  In  a  minute  Darby 
climbed  over  the  barricade  and  strode 
up  the  road  after  them.  He  paused 
where  the  man  he  had  shot  had  fallen. 
The  place  in  the  mud  was  plain  ;  but 
his  comrades  had  taken  him  up  and 
carried  him  off.  Darby  hurried  along 
after  them.  Day  was  just  breaking, 
and  the  bod}  of  cavalry  w^ere  preparing 
to  leave  their  bivouac  when  a  man 
emerged  from  the  darkness  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  camp  from  that  where 
Little  Darbv  had  been  fellino-  trees, 
and  walked  up  to  the  picket.  He  was 
halted  and  brought  up  where  the  fire 
light  could  shine  on  him,  and  was 
roughly  questioned — a  tall  young  coun- 
tryman very  pale  and  thin,  with  an 
old,  ragged,  slouched  hat  pulled  over 
his  eyes,  and  an  old  patched  uniform 
on  his  thin  frame.     He   did  not  seem 


at  all  disturbed  by  the  pistols  displayed 
around  him,  but  seated  himself  at  the 
fire  and  looked  about  in  a  dull  kind  of 
way. 

"What  do  you  want?"  they  asked 
him,  seeing  how  cool  he  was. 

"  Don't  you  want  a  guide  ?  "  he  asked, 
drawlingly. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  corporal 
in  charge.     He  j^aused. 

"  Some  calls  me  a  d'serter,"  he  said, 
slowly. 

The  men  all  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  thought  maybe  as  you  wanted  a 
guide,"  he  said,  quietly. 

"  We  don't  want  you.  We've  got  all 
the  guide  we  want,"  answered  the  cor- 
poral, roughly,  and  we  don't  want  any 
spies  around  here  either ;  you  under- 
stand ?  " 

"  Does  he  know  the  way  ?  All  the 
creeks  is  up  now,  an'  it's  sort  o'  hard 
to  git  erlong  through  down  yonder  way 
if  you  don't  know  the  way  tolerable  well." 

"  Yes,  he  knows  the  way  too — every 
foot  of  it — and  a  good  deal  more  than 
you'll  see  of  it  if  you  don't  look  out." 

"  Oh  !  That  road  down  that  way  is 
sort  o'  stopped  up,"  said  the  man,  as  if 
he  were  carrying  on  a  connected  narra- 
tive and  had  not  heard  him  ;  "  they's 
soldiers  on  it  too,  a  little  furder  down, 
and  they's  done  got  word  you're  a-com- 
in'  that  a-way." 

"  What's  tiiat?  "  they  asked,  sharply. 

"  Leastways  it's  stopped  up,  and  I 
knows  a  way  down  this  a-way  in  and 
about  as  nigh  as  that,"  went  on  the 
speaker,  in  the  same  level  voice. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  they  asked 
him. 

"  I  lives  back  in  the  pines  here,  a 
piece." 

"  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ?  " 

"  About  twenty-three  years  I  b'leeves  ; 
'at's  what  my  mother  says." 

"You  know  all  the  country  about 
here  ?  " 

"  Ought  to." 

"  Been  in  the  army  ?  " 

"  Aim— halm." 

"  What  did  you  desert  for  ?  " 

Darby  looked  at  him  leisurely. 

"  D'  3'ou  ever  know  a  man  as  'lowed 
he'd  deserted  ?  I  never  did."  A  faint 
smile  came  on  his  pale  face. 
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He  was  taken  to  the  camp  before  the 
commander,  a  dark,  self-contained  look- 
ing man  with  a  piercing  eye  and  a  close 
mouth,  and  there  closely  questioned  as 
to  the  roads,  and  he  gave  the  same  ac- 
count he  had  already  given.  The  negro 
guide  was  brought  in  and  his  informa- 
tion tallied  with  the  new-comer's  as  far 
as  he  knew  it,  though  he  knew  well 
onl}'  the  road  which  they  were  on  and 
which  Darby  said  was  stopped  up.  He 
knew,  too,  that  a  road  such  as  Darby 
oftered  to  take  them  by  ran  somewhere 
down  that  way  and  joined  the  road  they 
were  on  a  good  distance  below  ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  a  good  deal  longer  way, 
and  they  had  to  cross  a  fork  of  the  river. 

There  was  a  short  consultation  be- 
tween the  commander  and  one  or  two 
other  officers,  and  then  the  commander 
turned  to  Darby  and  said  : 

"  What  3'ou  say  about  the  road's  being 
obstructed  this  way  is  partly  true  ;  do 
vou  guarantee  that  the  other  road  is 
clear  ?  " 

Darb}-  paused  and  reflected. 

"  I'll  guide  3^ou,"  he  said,  slowly. 

'•  Do  you  guarantee  that  the  bridge 
on  the  river  is  standing  and  that  we 
can  get  across  ?  "' 

"  Hit's  standin'  now,  fur  as  I  know." 

"  Do  you  understand  that  you  are 
taking  your  life  in  your  hand  ? "' 

Darby  looked  at  him  coolly. 

"  And  that  if  3-ou  take  us  that  way 
and  for  any  cause — for  any  cause  what- 
soever we  fail  to  get  through  safe,  we 
will  hang  you  to  the  nearest  tree  ?" 

Darby  waited  as  if  in  deep  reflection. 

"  I  understand,"  he  said.  *'  I'll  guide 
you."' 

The  silence  that  followed  seemed  to 
extend  all  over  the  camp.  The  com- 
mander was  reflecting  and  the  others 
had  their  eyes  fastened  on  Darby.  As 
for  him,  he  sat  as  unmoved  as  if  he  had 
been  alone  in  the  woods. 

"All  light,"  said  the  leader,  suddenly  ; 
"it's  a  bargain  :  we'll  take  your  road. 
What  do  you  want?  " 

"Could  you  gi'  me  a  cuj)  o'  coff'ee? 
It's  been  some  little  time  since  I  had 
anything  to  eat,  an'  I  been  sort  o'  sick." 

"You  shall  have  'em,"  said  the  officer, 
and  good  pay  besides,  if  you  lead  us 
straight ;  if  not,  a  limb  and  a  halter- 
rein  ;  vou  understand  ?  " 


A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  they  were 
on  the  march.  Darby  marching  in  front 
down  the  middle  of  the  muddy  road  be- 
tween two  of  the  advance-guard,  whose 
carbines  were  conveniently  carried  to 
insure  his  fidelity.  What  he  thought  of, 
who  might  know?  Plain;  j^oor  ;  igno- 
rant ;  unknown  ;  marching  every  step 
voluntarily  nearer  to  certain  and  igno- 
minious death  for  the  sake  of  his  cause  I 

As  day  broke  they  saw  a  few  j^eople 
who  lived  near  the  road,  and  some  of 
them  recognized  Darby  and  looked  their 
astonishment  to  see  him  guiding  them. 
One  or  two  women  broke  out  at  him 
for  a  traitor  and  a  dog,  to  which  he  said 
nothing  ;  but  only  looked  a  little  defiant 
with  two  red  spots  burning  in  his  thin 
cheeks,  and  trudged  on  as  before,  now 
and  then  answering  a  question,  but  for 
the  most  part  silent. 

He  must  have  thought  of  his  mother, 
old  and  bv  herself  in  her  cabin  ;  but  she 
would  not  live  long ;  and  of  Vashti  some. 
She  had  called  him  a  deserter,  as  the 
other  women  had  done.  A  verse  from 
the  Testament  she  gave  him  came  into 
his  mind  ;  he  had  never  quite  under- 
stood it.  It  struck  him  now.  At  first 
it  was  vague  ;  but  it  gradually  .became 
clearer :  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men 
shall  reside  ye."  Was  this  what  it 
meant?  This  and  another  one  seemed 
to  come  together.  It  was  something 
about  "enduring  hardship  like  a  good 
soldier,"  he  could  not  remember  it 
exactly.  Yes,  he  could  do  that.  But 
Vashti  had  called  him  a  deserter.  May- 
be now  though  she  would  not  ;  and  the 
words  in  the  letter  she  had  written  him 
came  to  him,  and  the  little  package  in 
his  old  jacket  pocket  made  a  warm 
place  there ;  and  he  felt  a  little  fresher 
than  before.  The  sun  came  up  and 
warmed  him  as  he  trudged  along,  and 
the  country  grew  flatter  and  flatter, 
and  the  road  deeper  and  deeper.  They 
were  passing  down  into  the  bottom. 
On  either  side  of  them  were  white-oak 
swamps,  so  that  they  could  not  see  a 
hundred  yards  ahead  ;  T)ut  for  several 
miles  Darby  had  been  Matching  for  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  bridge,  and  as 
they  neared  the  river  Darby's  heart  be- 
gan to  sink.  There  was  one  point,  the 
brow  of  a  hill  before  descending  to 
the  bottom,  where  a  sudden  bend  of  the 
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road  and  curve  of  the  river  two  or  three 
miles  below  gave  a  sight  of  the  bridge. 
Darby  waited  for  this,  and  when  he 
reached  it  and  saw  the  bridge  still 
standing  his  heart  sank  like  lead.  Other 
eyes  saw  it  too,  and  a  score  of  glasses 
were  levelled  at  it,  and  a  cheer  went  up. 

"  Why  don't  you  cheer  too?"  asked  an 
officer.  "  You  have  more  to  make  or 
lose  than  anj'one  else." 

"  We  ain't  there  yit,"  said  Darby. 

Once  he  thought  he  had  seen  a  little 
smoke,  but  it  had  j^^ssed  away,  and 
now  the}'  were  within  three  miles  of  the 
bridge  and  there  was  nothing.  What 
if,  after  all,  Vashti  had  failed  and  the 
bridge  was  still  standing  !  He  would  re- 
ally have  brought  the  raiders  by  the  best 
way  and  have  helped  them.  His  heart 
at  the  thought  came  up  into  his  throat. 
He  stopped  and  began  to  look  about  as 
if  he  doubted  the  road.  When  the 
main  body  came  up,  however,  the  com- 
mander was  in  no  doubt,  and  a  pistol 
struck  against  his  head  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand that  no  fooling  would  be  stood. 
So  he  had  to  go  on. 

As  to  Vashti,  she  had  covered  the 
fifteen  miles  which  lay  between  the  dis- 
trict and  the  fork  road,  and  had  found 
and  sent  a  messenger  to  give  warning 
in  the  city ;  but  not  finding  any  of  the 
home  guard  where  she  thought  they 
were,  she  had  borrowed  some  matches 
and  had  trudged  on  herself  to  execute 
the  rest  of  Darby's  commands. 

The  branches  were  high  from  the 
backAvater  of  the  fork,  and  she  often 
had  to  wade  up  to  her  waist,  but  she 
kept  on,  and  a  little  after  daylight  she 
came  to  the  river.  Ordinarily  it  was 
not  a  large  stream  ;  a  boy  could  chuck 
a  stone  across  it,  and  there  was  a  ford 
above  the  bridge,  not  very  deep  in  dry 
weather,  which  people  sometimes  took 
to  water  their  horses,  or  because  they 
preferred  to  ride  through  the  water  to 
crossing  the  steep  and  somewhat  rick- 
ety old  bridge.  Now,  however,  the  wa- 
ter was  far  out  in  the  woods,  and  long 
before  the  girl  got  in  sight  of  the  bridge 
she  was  wading  up  to  her  knees.  When 
she  reached  the  point  where  she  could 
see  it,  her  heart  for  a  moment  failed 
her ;  the  whole  flat  was  under  water. 
She  remembered  Darby's  command, 
however,  and  her  courage  came  back  to 
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her.  She  knew  that  it  could  not  be  as 
deep  as  it  looked  between  her  and  the 
bridge,  for  the  messenger  had  gone  be- 
fore her  that  way,  and  a  moment  later 
she  had  gone  back  and  collected  a  bun- 
dle of  "  dry  wood,"  and  with  a  long  pole 
to  feel  her  way  she  waded  carefully  in. 
As  it  grew  deeper  and  deeper  until  it 
reached  her  breast,  she  took  the  matches 
out  and  held  them  in  her  teeth,  holding 
her  bundle  above  her  head.  It  Avas  hard 
work  to  keep  her  footing  this  way,  how- 
ever, and  once  she  stepped  into  a  hole 
and  went  under  to  her  chin,  having  a 
narrow  escape  from  falling  into  a  hole 
which  her  pole  could  not  fathom  ;  but 
she  recovered  herself  and  at  last  was  on 
the  bridge.  W^hen  she  tried  to  light  a 
fire,  however,  her  matches  would  not 
strike.  They  as  well  as  the  wood  had 
gotten  wet  when  she  slipped,  and  not 
one  would  light.  She  might  as  well  have 
been  at  her  home  in  the  district.  When 
every  match  had  been  tried  and  tried 
again  on  a  dry  stone,  only  to  leave  a 
white  streak  of  smoking  sulphur  on  it, 
she  sat  down  and  cried.  For  the  first 
time  she  felt  cold  and  weary.  The  rays 
of  the  sun  fell  on  her  and  w^armed  her 
a  little,  and  she  wiped  her  eyes  on  her 
sleeve  and  looked  up.  The  sun  had 
just  come  up  over  the  hill.  It  gave  her 
courage.  She  turned  and  looked  the 
other  way  from  which  she  had  come — 
nothing  but  a  waste  of  water  and  woods. 
Suddenly,  from  a  point  up  over  the 
woods  a  little  sparkle  caught  her  eye ; 
there  must  be  a  house  there,  she 
thought  ;  they  might  have  matches, 
and  she  would  go  back  and  get  some. 
But  there  it  was  again — it  moved.  There 
was  another — another — and  something 
black  moving.  She  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  strained  her  eyes.  Good  God  !  they 
were  coming!  In  a  second  she  had 
turned  the  other  way,  rushed  across  the 
bridge,  and  was  dashing  through  the 
water  to  her  waist.  The  water  w\as  not 
wide  that  way.  The  hill  rose  almost  ab- 
rupt on  that  side,  and  up  it  she  dashed, 
and  along  the  road.  A  faint  curl  of 
smoke  caught  her  eye  and  she  made  for 
it  through  the  field.  It  was  a  small 
cabin,  and  the  woman  in  it  had  just  got- 
ten her  fire  well  started  for  the  morn- 
ing, when  a  girl,  bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed, dripping  w^et   to  the  skin,  her 
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damp  hair  hanging  down  her  back,  her 
face  white  and  her  eyes  Uke  coals,  rushed 
in  ahnost  without  knocking  and  asked 
for  a  chunk  of  fire.  The  woman  had  no 
time  to  refuse  (she  told  of  it  aftei-ward 
when  she  described  the  burning  of  the 
bridge) ;  for  without  waiting  for  answer, 
and  before  she  really  took  in  that  it  was 
not  a  ghost,  the  girl  had  seized  the  big- 
gest chunk  on  the  hearth  and  was  run- 
ning with  it  across  the  field.  In  fact 
the  w'oman  rather  thought  she  was  an 
evil  spirit,  for  she  saw  her  seize  a  whole 
panel  of  fence  —  more  rails  than  she 
could  have  carried  to  save  her  life,  she 
said,  and  dash  with  them  over  the  hill. 

In  Vashti's  mind,  indeed,  it  was  no 
time  to  waste  words,  she  was  back  on 
the  bridge  with  the  chunk  of  fire  and 
an  amiful  of  rails  before  the  woman  re- 
covered from  her  astonishment,  and 
w\as  down  on  her  knees  blowing  her 
chunk  to  rekindle  it.  The  rails,  how- 
ever, like  everything  else,  were  wet  and 
would  not  light,  and  she  was  in  desj^air. 
At  last  she  got  a  little  blaze  started, 
but  it  would  not  burn  fast ;  it  simply 
smoked.  She  expected  the  soldiers  to 
come  out  of  the  woods  every  minute, 
and  every  second  slie  was  looking  up  to 
see  if  they  were  in  sight.  AVhat  would 
Darby  think?  What  would  hajipen  if 
she  failed  ?  Slie  sju'ang  up  to  look 
around :  the  old  rail  of  the  bridge 
caught  lier  eye  ;  it  was  rotten,  but  what 
remained  was  heart  and  would  burn 
like  light-wood.  She  tore  a  piece  of  it 
down  and  stuck  one  end  in  the  fire  ;  it 
cau^lit  and  sputtered  and  suddenly 
flamed  up ;  the  next  second  she  was 
tearing  the  rail  down  all  along  and  pil- 
in<j:  it  on  the  blaze,  and  as  it  cauglit  she 
daslied  back  throuLili  tlie  water  and  uj) 
the  hill,  and  bront^dit  anotlier  armfid  of 
rails.  Back  and  forth  slie  waded  sev- 
eral times  and  piled  on  rails  until  she 
got  a  stack  of  them,  two  stacks,  and 
the  bridge  floor  dried  and  caught  and 
began  to  blaze  ;  and  when  she  l)r()Ught 
her  last  armful  it  was  burning  all 
across.  She  luul  been  so  busy  bi'iuging 
wood  that  she  had  forgotten  to  look 
across  to  the  otlier  side  for  some  time, 
and  was  only  reminded  of  it  as  she  was 
wading  l)ack  with  her  last  armful  of 
rails  by  somethini^^  buzzing  by  her  ear, 
and  the  second  after  the  crack  of  a  half- 


dozen  guns  followed  from  the  edge  of 
the  wood  the  other  side.  She  could 
not  see  them  well  for  the  burden  in  her 
arms,  but  she  made  out  a  number  of 
horses  dashing  into  the  water  on  the 
little  flat,  and  saw  some  puffs  of  smoke 
about  their  heads.  She  was  bound  to 
put  her  wood  on,  however,  so  she 
pushed  ahead,  went  up  on  the  bridge 
through  the  smoke  as  far  as  she  could  go, 
and  flung  her  rails  on  the  now  devour- 
ing fire.  A  sudden  veer  of  the  wind 
blew  the  smoke  behind  her  and  bent 
the  flames  aside,  and  she  could  see  clear 
across  the  fire  to  the  other  bank.  She 
saw  a  great  number  of  men  on  horses 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  in  a  sort  of 
mass ;  and  a  half-dozen  or  so  in  the 
water,  riding  u])  to  their  saddle-skirts, 
half-way  to  the  bridge,  and  between  the 
first  two,  wading  in  water  to  his  waist, 
Darby.  He  was  bareheaded  and  he 
waved  his  hat  to  her,  and  she  heard  a 
single  cheer.  She  waved  her  hand  to 
him,  and  there  was  a  little  puff  of  smoke 
and  something  occurred  in  the  water 
among  the  horses.  The  smoke  from 
the  fire  suddenly  closed  around  her  and 
shut  out  everything  from  her  eyes,  and 
when  it  blew  away  again  one  of  the 
horses  had  thrown  his  rider  in  the 
water.  There  was  a  lot  of  firing  both 
from  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  from 
the  horseman  in  the  water,  and  Darby 
had  disa2)peared. 

She  made  her  way  back  to  the  bank 
and  plunged  into  a  clump  of  bushes, 
where  she  was  hidden  and  watched  the 
raiders.  She  saw  several  of  them  try 
to  ford  the  river,  one  got  across,  but 
swam  back,  the  others  were  swept  down 
by  the  current,  and  the  horse  of  one 
got  out  below  without  his  rider.  The 
other  she  did  not  see  again. 

Soon  after  their  comrade  had  rejoined 
them,  the  men  on  the  edge  of  the  wood 
turned  around  and  disappeared,  and  a 
half-hour  later  she  saw  the  glint  of  the 
sun  on  their  guns  and  accoutrements 
as  they  crossed  over  the  top  of  the  hill 
returning  two  miles  above. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  frustration 
of  the  raid  which  came  so  near  captur- 
ing the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  by  a 
dash.  A  day  was  lost  and  warning  was 
given  to  the  Confederate  Government, 
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and  the  bold  plan  of  the  commander  of 
the  raiding  party  was  defeated. 

As  to  Little  Darby,  the  furlouo'h  he 
applied  for  came,  but  came  too  late  and 
was  returned.  For  a  time  some  said  he 
was  a  deserter  ;  but  two  women  knew 
differently.  A  Federal  soldier  who  was 
taken  prisoner  gave  an  account  of  the 
raid.  He  said  that  a  contraband  had 
come  from  Washington  and  undertaken 
to  lead  them  across  the  country,  and 
that  he  had  brought  them  around  the 
head  of  the  streams,  when  one  night  a 
rebel  deserter  came  into  camp  and  un- 
dertook to  show  them  a  better  way  by 
a  road  which  ran  between  the  rivers, 
but  crossed  by  a  bridge  ;  that  they  had 
told  him  that,  if  for  any  reason  they 
failed  to  get  through  by  his  road  they 
would  hang  him,  a  bargain  he  accepted. 
That  he  led  them  straight,  but  when 
they  got  to  the  bridge  it  had  been  set 
on  lire  and  was  burning  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  that  a  half-dozen  men,  of  whom 
he  was  one,  rode  in,  taking  the  guide 
along  with  them  to  see  if  they  could 
not  put  the  fire  out  ;  and  when  they 


were  about  half-way  to  the  bridge  they 
saw  the  person  on  the  bridge  in  the 
very  act  of  burning  it,  and  waving  his 
hand  in  trium^^h,  and  the  man  who  was 
riding  in  front  abreast  of  him  fired  his 
carbine  at  him.  As  he  did  so  tlie  de- 
serter wheeled  on  liim  and  said,  "  God 
damn  you  —  don't  you  know  that's  a 
woman,  and  tore  him  from  his  horse  ; 
and  before  they  took  in  what  he  was 
doing,  had  flung  both  of  them  into  a 
place  where  the  current  was  running, 
and  they  had  disapj^eared.  They  had 
seen  the  deserter's  head  once  in  the 
stream  lower  down,  and  had  fired  at 
him,  and  he  thought  had  hit  him,  as  he 
went  down  immediately  and  they  did 
not  see  him  again. 

A  year  or  more  afterward,  after  Mrs. 
Stanley's  death,  a  package  with  an  old 
needle-case  and  a  stained  little  Testa- 
ment with  a  bullet  hole  through  it,  was 
left  at  the  Cross-roads,  with  a  message 
that  a  man  who  had  died  at  the  house  of 
the  person  who  left  it  as  he  was  trying 
to  make  his  way  back  to  his  command, 
asked  her  to  send  that  to  Vashti  Mills. 


THE    END. 


RED    LEAVES 

By  Henry  Tyrrell 

Are  there  not  glimpses  of  a  sleeping  sea, 

Mist-mantled,  Autumn-blue,  with  dim  sails  lying- 
Still  as  the  clouds  of  cloudland  ?     Bound  us  sighing. 
The  breeze  trails  smoky  incense  dreamily. 

Wildfowl  are  drifting  southward.     Whither  we? 
For  love  is  new  and  yet  the  year  is   dying — 
So  swift,  so  sweet,  and  lo  !  the  red  leaves  flying 
Like  hours  of  love  flash'd  on  eternity. 


Pulses,  perceptions,  beatings  of  the  heart, 
Thrill  of  the  cosmic  being — are  ye  one 
And  interchangeable  ?     Hath  this  life  part 

Li  ages  gone,  eons  not  yet  begun  ? 

Oh,  lingering  intimations !  who  shall  say 
In  what  existence  we  have  passed  this  day? 


IN   THE    HOSPITAL 
By  J.  West  Roosevelt,  M.D. 


SO  inucli  has  been  written  about  hos- 
pital experiences,  the  life  of  pa- 
tients and  nurses  has  been  so  often 
described,  and  so  many  rej^orters  and 
other  casual  visitors  have  presented  the 
impressions  made  upon  them  by  these 
institutions,  that  there  seems  little 
more  to  be  said.  There  is,  however,  one 
part  of  hosj^ital  life  which  few  writers 
mention,  and  of  which  still  fewer  sj^eak 
from  experience.  The  laity  often  read 
something  about  the  "  Resident "  i^hy- 
sicians  or  sur^^eons  in  connection  with 
a  hospital,  or  may  see  in  a  newspaper 
allusions  to  the  "  house-physician "  or 
"  house-surgeon  "  of  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions. It  is  frequently  said  of  a  doc- 
tor that  he  is  or  was  "  in  the  hospital ; " 
but  what  he  did  while  there,  or  why  he 
entered,  and  how  he  lived,  are  to  the 
general  public  largely  matters  of  con- 
jecture. It  is  the  object  of  this  pajoer 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  life  of  a 
"  resident  "  doctor.  Not  only  is  there 
something  interesting  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  sucli  a  man  in  respect  to  the 
sick  under  his  care,  but  also  it  is  w^ell 
for  the  public  to  know  more  than  it  now 
does  about  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  that  2)osition.  I  liave  sometinu's 
wondered  wlietlier  even  the  managers 
of  some  liosi)itals  have  more  than  a  hazy 
notion  of  the  strain  under  wliich  these 
young  men  labor.  C^ertaiiily  it  is  im- 
2)ossible  for  j^ersons  not  very  familiar 
with  the  practical  administrative  de- 
tails of  one  of  the  larger  institutions, 
to  aj^preciate  the  difficulties  faced  by 


the  resident  staff.  The  news2:)ai)ers  do 
injustice,  because  the  doctors  rarely  are 
mentioned  unless  one  of  them  has,  or 
has  seemed  to  have,  made  a  blunder. 
Since  it  is  the  way  of  the  Avorld  to  take 
much  pleasure  in  hearing  of  failures, 
and  to  care  little  about  success,  the 
press  publishes  the  former,  but  rarely 
mentions  the  latter. 

The  medical  care  of  the  patients  in 
the  larger  metropolitan  hos2)itals  is  in 
charge  of  a  body  called  the  "  Medical 
Board."  This  board  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  medical  men  of  ex2)erience. 
Certain  of  its  members  are  assigned  to 
active  duty  in  the  hospital  from  time  to 
time.  Each  man  is  i)ersonall3'  respon- 
sible for  the  treatment  of  all  j^'^^tients 
who  come  under  his  care  while  on  duty. 
Active  meml)ers  of  the  medical  board 
are  called  "  Attending "  or  "Visiting" 
physicians  or  surgeons.  They  do  not 
reside  in  the  hospital,  but  when  on  duty 
are  exj^ected  to  visit  it  almost  daily. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  "  Resident  "  or 
"  House-Statlt'"  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  "Attending"  2>liysician. 
Members  of  the  House-Stafit'  are  called 
"  infnnirx."  Each  of  tliem  resides  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  in  tlie  hospital. 

The  following  descrij^tion  of  tlie  du- 
ties of  internes  is  not  accurate  in  I'c- 
spect  to  details  as  regards  any  hos])ital 
to-day.  It  is  an  accurate  account  of 
the  ])ra('tice  in  the  Roosevelt  Hos])ital 
in  1880,  when  I  was  on  tlie  stafit".  It  is 
a  fair  sketch  of  the  life  at  the  present 
day,    since   only   details   have   altered, 
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wliile  the  general  plan  of  oro-anization 
is  the  same.  The  work  is  not  quite  the 
same  in  its  distribution  among  the 
several  grades  of  house  otHcers,  but 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  the 
amount  performed  then  or  now  by  any 
man  who  does  his  duty  during  his  term 
of  service. 

It  is  quite  evident  tliat  the  vast 
amount  of  good  work  done  by  internes, 
and  the  mental  and  physical  strain  upon 
those  who  honestly  devote  themselves 
to  its  performance  (as  most  of  them 
do)  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  public. 
Many  persons — among  whom  are  not  a 
few  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  pay 
charitable  visits  to  hospitals— suj)pose 
that  internes  have  little  to  do.  They 
are  popularly  regarded  as  rather  in- 
competent young  men  who  loaf  a  good 
deal,  and  look  upon  patients  merely  as 
material  for  experiments  in  treatment ! 
Unquestionably  some  of  them  loaf,  some 
are  incompetent,  and  some  are  unprin- 
cipled ;  but  these  are  exceptional  men. 
That  the  majority  work  hard  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  many  break  down  under 
the  strain  and  are  obliged  to  apply  for 
a  leave  of  absence  before  their  term 
is  completed.  The  number  of  hospi- 
tal internes  who  have  died  of  infectious 
disease  caught  from  patients  under 
their  care,  are  mute  but  eloquent  wit- 
nesses against  the  charge  of  heartless- 
ness.  It  is  not  for  the  reason  that  the 
care  of  contagious  disease  requires  any 
unusual  courage,  or  that  death  from  in- 
fection to  which  a  man  has  voluntarily 
exposed  himself  is  2:>roof  of  extraordi- 
nary virtue,  that  I  mention  the  men 
whose  3^outliful  lives  have  been  sacri- 
ficed in  hospital  work  ;  it  is  because 
men  who  face  danger  and  death  under 
such  circumstances  prove  their  fidelity 
to  duty.  Jim  Bludsoe  was  a  pecuHarly 
repulsive  villain,  and  his  death  in  the 
wheel-house  of  the  burning  steamer 
neither  undid  the  evil  which  he  had 
done  in  his  previous  life  (for  example, 
it  in  no  way  redressed  the  wrongs  of 
his  several  wives),  nor  did  it  demon- 
strate anything  except  that  he  was  a 
faithful  pilot,  and  brave  enough  to  stick 
to  his  post  in  the  face  of  appalling  but 
sudden  danger.  So  the  doctor  who 
does  not  flinch  from  pestilence  shows 
himself  to  be  a  faithful  physician. 


There  are  many  more  trying  things 
than  contagious  cases  to  test  a  man's 
character  and  pluck  in  hos2)ital  life  ; 
but  it  is  the  inile  that  these  are  as  fear- 
lessly confronted.  Internes  are  not 
saints,  unless  all  men  who  do  hard 
work  well  are  to  be  held  worthy  of 
canonization  ;  if  any  credit  is  due  in 
this  slovenly  world,  however,  for  faith- 
ful work,  much  is  due  to  the  house 
officers  in  our  larger  hospitals. 

The  house-staff  is  organized  some- 
what differently  in  different  institu- 
tions, but  the  following  will  give  a  suf- 
ficiently accurate  idea  of  the  general 
plan.  Appointments  are  made  after 
competitive  examination.  Each  ap- 
pointee serves,  as  a  rule,  for  a  year  or 
more  in  subordinate  positions  before 
assuming  the  control  of  the  division  to 
which  he  is  assigned.  There  are  two 
or  more  "sides,"  i.e.,  divisions,  usually 
called  "Medical"  or  "Surgical,"  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  cases  treated  in 
each.  The  lowest  grade  on  the  house- 
staff  is  that  of  "  Junior  Assistant,"  the 
next  that  of  "Senior  Assistant,"  and 
the  highest  "  House  -  Physician  "  or 
"House-Surgeon."  In  some  hospitals 
there  is  a  staff  of  four  instead  of  three 
surgical  grades,  the  lowest  being  called 
"Dresser."  Ambulance  surgeons  are 
sometimes  members  of  the  regular  sur- 
gical House-Staff*,  and  sometimes  speci- 
ally appointed  to  serve  only  on  the  am- 
bulance, without  promotion  to  higher 
positions. 

At  the  time  of  my  own  a^^pointment 
on  the  house-staff  of  the  Roosevelt  Hos- 
pital, the  period  of  service  was  the  same 
on  both  sides,  and  the  Junior  Assistant 
Surgeon  had  charge  of  the  ambulance. 
Six  months  as  Junior,  followed  by  six 
months  as  Senior  Assistant,  furnished 
the  training  necessary  to  prepare  an 
interne  for  the  duties  of  House-Physi- 
cian  or  House-Surgeon.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  de- 
scribe the  life  on  the  medical  division, 
upon  which  I  served,  adding  only  the 
few  details  of  peculiar  surgical  ex2)eri- 
ences  necessary  to  complete  the  sketch 
of  hospital  work  as  seen  by  internes. 

The  experience  of  the  first  week  of 
hospital  service  is  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten. Singularly  enough,  I  have  not 
the  faintest  recollection  of  any  part  of 
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my  own  first  day  as  Junior,  except  of 
one  occurrence,  so  startling  to  my  inex- 
perienced nerves  as  to  blot  out  all  other 
impressions  of  that  day.  It  was  the 
rather  sudden  death  of  a  patient  at  the 
moment  when  I  was  apjDroaching  his 
bed  to  execute  an  order  which  I  had 
received.  It  was  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  grim  reality  of  the  tragic 
scenes  which  physicians  must  so  often 
^vitnoss. 

AViien  a  young  man  reports  for  duty 
on  the  House-Staff,  he  usually  has  a 
mind  well  stocked  with  the  knowledge 
which  books  and  teachers  can  impart  ; 
but  he  has  seen  little  of  a  practical 
sort.  Books  and  teachers  can  do  no 
more  than  does  an  artist  who  paints 
what  seems  to  him  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  a  hving  human  face.  To 
some  the  work  may  appear  to  be  a 
good  and  truthful  portrait ;  others  may 
see  httle  resemblance  to  the  subject. 
After  all,  it  is  only  as  accurate  as  the 
mind  of  the  artist  permits  him  to  see, 
and  his  skill  enables  him  to  represent 
by  means  of  pigments  on  a  plane  sur- 
face. A  portrait  may  enable  one  to  re- 
cognize the  sitter — may  even  give  an 
idea  of  some  of  his  mental  characteris- 
tics—  but  it  is  neither  an  absolutely 
accurate  reproduction  of  the  sitter's 
physical  nor  mental  attributes.  To 
knoiv  these  one  must  meet  the  original 
face  to  face.  So  one  must  see  disease 
in  order  to  knoiv  disease.  Some  of  the 
men  just  entering  upon  their  hosj^ital 
service  are  a  little  too  well  satisfied  with 
themselves  to  be  pleasant ;  but  a  month 
or  two  of  experience  usually  convinces 
them  that  they  do  not  know  so  much 
as  they  had  supposed. 

The  Junior  Assistant  Physician  of 
the  Roosevelt  Hospital  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  had  the  following  duties 
to  perform  : 

To  record  the  temperature,  pulse,  and 
respiration  of  all  patients  whose  con- 
dition required  such  records,  twice  or 
oftener  daily.  To  make  and  record 
all  the  usual  clinical  microscopic  and 
chemical  examinations.  To  accompany 
the  House-Physician  on  his  daily  m(U'n- 
ing  rounds — which  lasted  from  one  to 
three  hours.  To  accompany  the  At- 
tending Physician  when  he  made  his 
regular    visit  — which    occupied    from 


fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours.  To  do 
various  medical  chores.  To  copy  pa- 
tients' histories  into  the  record -book. 
Last,  but  not  least,  to  visit  and  ex- 
amine applicants  for  admission  whose 
sickness  prevented  them  from  apply- 
ing personally  at  the  hospital.  The 
duty  of  visiting  was  performed  dur- 
ing alternate  weeks  by  the  medical 
and  surgical  Juniors.  His  working 
day  began  about  8.45  a.m.,  and  never 
ended  before  6  p.m.  ;  often  it  lasted  un- 
tn  10  P.M. 

It  is  not  sui'i^rising  that  the  most 
virid  recollection  of  the  first  six  months' 
sei*^'ice  should  be  of  its  weariness. 
During  the  first  few  days  or  weeks,  the 
sense  of  fatigue  is  intense  ;  for  most 
of  the  work  is  done  in  a  standing  or 
stooping  position,  and,  not  being  ac- 
customed to  this  sort  of  exertion,  the 
legs  and  back  ache  intensely.  It  may 
not  seem  that  much  pain  could  come 
from  merely  standing  up  for  a  few 
hours,  and  occasionally  bending  over  a 
bed  or  table  ;  but,  if  anyone  not  used 
to  it  will  try  the  experiment  of  stand- 
ing up  for  three  or  four  hours,  dio'ing 
ichich  time  he  must  not  icalJc  more  than 
four  hundred  feet  or  take  any  exercise 
to  vary  the  strain  upon  the  muscles  save 
by  stooping  from  time  to  time  low  enough 
to  bring  the  head  tcithin  a  foot  of  the 
surface  of  a  rather  high  bed,  he  will  feel, 
for  a  day  or  two,  much  as  he  would 
had  he  walked  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
at  a  rapid  pace,  without  any  previous 
training  save  an  occasional  stroll  of 
half  a  mile. 

The  Senior  Assistant  writes  the  med- 
ical history  of  each  patient.  He  learns, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  admission,  as 
much  as  he  can  about  each  case,  and 
records  not  only  the  story  of  events 
which  are  said  to  have  occurred  prior 
to  the  date  of  entrance,  but  also  notes 
the  exact  condition  of  the  patient  when 
admitted.  While  he  had  plenty  to  do, 
and  sometimes  more  than  he  could  fin- 
ish in  a  day,  he  had  the  most  comfort- 
able position  on  the  House-Staff"  in  the 
old  days  ;  for  his  work  was  less  monot- 
onous than  that  of  the  Junior,  and  his 
responsil)iliti('s  less  than  those  of  the 
House-Physician. 

After  a  year's  preparatory  training 
the  grade  of  House-Physician  was  at- 
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tained.  I  do  not  helieve  that  anywhere 
but  in  this  country  the  responsibilities 
would  be  borne,  or  the  duties  be  so  well 
done  by  a  succession  of  men  selected 
by  competitive  examination,  as  our  in- 
ternes are,  and  as  young  as  most  of 
them  are.  Our  system  works  well,  on 
the  whole.  It  seems  adapted  to  Amer- 
ican conditions,  and,  although  it  has 
serious  faults,  none  better  has  been 
proposed  which  would  be  practical  in 
this  city  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
safe  to  assert  that  hospital  patients  are 
more  kindly,  and  to  that  extent  at  least, 
better  treated  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  country,  except  perhaps 
England.  Whether  or  not  the  purely 
medical  and  scientific  parts  of  hospital 
work  are  as  well  done  in  any  institu- 
tion here  as  they  are  abroad,  depends 
more  upon  the  ability  of  the  attending 
Physician  or  Surgeon  in  charge  than 
upon  the  House-Staff.  The  average 
House-Physician  or  Surgeon  is  a  very 
satisfactory  man  as  far  as  abilit}^  to  do 
the  work  required  of  him  is  concerned. 
His  most  common  fault  is  an  unpleas- 
ant manner  toward  strangers.  The 
habitual  exercise  of  his  great  authority 
in  the  hospital  is  apt  to  result  in  a  cer- 
tain arrogance  similar  to  that  which  is 
so  commonly  exhibited  by  the  younger 
officers  of  the  army  or  navy. 

The  experiences  of  a  House-Physi- 
cian during  twenty -four  hours,  when 
his  wards  contain  about  the  average 
number  of  patients,  and  the  w^ork  is  of 
average  severity,  may  be  described  as 
follows : 

The  nurses  who  have  been  on  duty 
during  the  night  report  to  him  be- 
tween 7  and  8  a.m.  Breakfast  must 
be  finished  in  time  to  begin  morning 
rounds  at  nine.  Every  patient  in  the 
division  is  seen  during  these  rounds, 
which  last  from  one  to  three  hours.  A 
certain  amount  of  ceremony,  the  result 
of  the  daily  repetition  of  routine  work, 
characterizes  the  progress  through  the 
wards.  The  physicians  are  met  at  the 
door  of  each  ward  by  the  head-nurse 
and  one  or  more  assistant  nurses.  The 
House-Physician  enters,  with  a  stetho- 
scope in  his  hand.  This  instrument, 
by  the  w^ay,  is  so  often  seen  in  his  pos- 
session that  some  patients  suppose  it  to 
be  a  sort  of  w^and  of  office  and  badge  of 


authority.  Beside  him  w^alks  the  Senior 
Assistant  bearing  a  lot  of  manuscript 
histories  and  blank  j^aper  for  writing 
notes.  Behind  walks  the  Junior  always 
carrying  a  book  in  which  he  has  recorded 
the  results  of  his  chemical  and  micro- 
scopic work  of  the  previous  day,  and,  fre- 
quently, with  some  instruments  whicli 
he  has  been  told  to  bring.  When  this 
procession  has  filed  in,  the  doors  are 
closed,  the  House-Physician  turns  to 
the  j^atient  nearest  to  the  door,  and 
asks  him  how  he  feels.  The  man  is  in 
the  last  stages  of  consumption,  l)ut  with 
the  strange  cheerfulness  of  that  disease, 
answers  that  he  thinks  he  is  better.  A 
few  questions  to  learn  whether  he  is 
as  comfortable  as  may  be,  and  we  pass 
to  the  next.  He  is  out  of  bed,  conval- 
escent, and  little  time  need  be  spent 
over  him  ;  but  the  next  is  a  case  of 
severe  acute  disease,  and  calls  for  care- 
ful attention.  His  j)ulse  is  felt  and  he 
is  examined  as  thoroughly  as  the  con- 
ditions call  for  or  permit.  The  temper- 
ature chart  and  other  ward  records 
are  studied.  The  nurse  is  questioned 
as  to  the  symptoms  presented  while  the 
doctors  were  absent  from  the  wards. 
Any  changes  in  treatment  are  ordered 
by  the  House-Physician  and  written 
down  both  by  the  Senior  and  Nurse. 
In  the  next  bed  is  a  new  case.  The 
Senior  reads  his  history ;  the  Junior 
reads  the  results  of  the  examinations 
made  by  him  ;  and  a  thorough  investi- 
gation is  begun  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  patient. 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  ward  is 
made  in  this  manner.  When  the  last 
patient  has  been  interview^ed  the  neces- 
sary medicines  are  ordered  from  the 
drug-room,  the  House-Physician  writ- 
ing the  quantity  required  and  the  di- 
rections to  be  put  on  each  label,  in 
the  order-book.  The  doors  are  then 
opened  and  the  procession  passes  to 
the  next  ward. 

After  rounds  the  House-Physician 
has  plenty  of  work  to  do  before  lunch- 
time.  He  orders  the  diet  of  each  pa- 
tient, specifying  the  articles  to  be  sup- 
plied which  are  not  part  of  the  ordinary 
food  provided  for  the  ward.  He  exam- 
ines applicants  for  admission  when  they 
come  to  the  hospital ;  admits  and  dis- 
charges patients,  and  prescribes  what- 
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ever  treatment  lie  deems  necessary  in 
urgent  cases  during  the  absence  of  the 
Attending  Physician.  He  may  even  en- 
tii'ely  disregard  the  orders  of  the  latter, 
should  symiDtoms  arise  which,  in  his 
judgment,  make  such  action  imperative. 
Of  course  he  rejDorts  all  that  he  has 
done  to  his  superior.  He  is  exj^ected 
to  maintain  discipline  in  his  di^vision, 
and  to  enforce  all  the  iniles  of  the  hos- 
pital as  far  as  he  can,  reporting  any  in- 
fraction thereof  to  the  proper  officials. 
He  interviews  anxious  fiiends  and  rela- 
tives of  2)atients,  and  has  notice  sent  to 
the  friends  when  any  case  has  become 
desperate.  He  inspects  all  eatables, 
etc.,  sent  to  the  hospital  by  outsiders 
for  any  patient's  use,  and  prevents  im- 
proper articles  from  being  delivered. 
Extraordinary  things  are  often  sent  as 
delicacies  fit  for  a  sick  person.  Sodden 
cake,  stale  pies,  onions,  sausages  of  var- 
ious degrees  of  'S'irulence,  are  frecpient- 
ly  selected  as  ofi'erings  from  some  lov- 
ing heart  to  the  possessor  of  a  delicate 
stomach. 

Much  tact  is  necessary  in  successfully 
dealing  with  some  of  the  problems  in- 
cidental to  the  work.  Visitors  are  re- 
ferred to  the  House-Physician,  some  of 
whom  wish  to  see  the  hospital,  some 
are  doctors  desirous  of  asking  informa- 
tion, some  are  reporters.  Friends  of 
patients  call  to  inquire  about  their  con- 
dition— or,  it  may  be,  to  enter  a  just 
complaint,  or  to  al)use  the  institution 
and  the  doctor  without  cause. 

Once  a  day  the  Attending  Physician 
is  expected  to  make  his  rounds.  The 
House-Staff  accompany  him,  and  the 
House-Physician  ought  never  to  be  ab- 
sent at  the  time  his  suj^erior  an'ives. 
The  fact  that  the  hour  when  the  latter 
is  to  be  expected  is  seldom  the  same  on 
any  two  successive  days,  and  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  at  any  moment  a  desper- 
ately ill  person  ma}*  be  brought  to  the 
hospital,  or  one  of  the  patients  may  be- 
come su<ldeidy  worse,  make  it  inipos- 
sil)le  to  set  aside  any  regular  time  for 
exercise  or  amusement  in  the  after- 
noon. ]Mend)ers  of  the  staff,  therefore, 
are  accustomed  to  take  recreation  when 
the  chance  occurs,  and  the  House-Phy- 
sician is  not  likely  to  have  much  unin- 
terrupted leisure  during  the  daytime. 
He  makes  formal  evening  rounds  about 


five  o'clock,  and  whatever  outing  he 
takes  must  not  interfere  with  this  duty. 
This  time  he  goes  through  the  wards 
with  little  formality,  unaccompanied  by 
his  assistants.  He  sees  all  the  patients, 
however,  and  dictates  the  orders  for  the 
night  to  the  Nurse  to  take  down  in  writ- 
ing, and  does  whatever  is  required  to 
prepare  for  the  night  work. 

There  is  almost  always  a  lull  in  hos- 
pital activity  between  six  and  eight  in 
the  evening.  During  these  hours  the 
internes  have  dinner  and  time  to  talk 
and  smoke.  It  was  the  intiexible  rule 
in  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  in  the  old 
days,  never  to  permit  the  slightest  ref- 
erence to  "shop,"  either  at  dinner  or 
breakfast.  "Whether  the  rule  was  ever 
general  in  hospitals,  or  whether  it  still 
obtains  at  Roosevelt,  I  do  not  know. 
With  us  it  was  established  bv  the  wife 
of  the  first  Supeiintendent,  who,  with 
her  husband,  always  took  these  two 
meals  with  the  Staff".  If  the  custom  has 
passed  away  it  is  a  pity,  for  it  is  a  great 
blessing  to  compel  all  whose  business 
is  narrow  in  its  field  and  confining  in 
its  nature,  as  is  that  of  an  interne,  to 
turn  to  something  else  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  least  every  day. 

The  evening,  after  the  night-nurses 
have  reported  to  the  House-Physician 
for  orders  shortly  after  eight  o'clock,  is 
more  or  less  free.  Before  going  to  l)ed 
it  is  his  custom  to  make  one  more  tour 
through  the  wards  to  see  that  all  is 
well.  Even  when  in  bed  he  has  not 
cast  aside  his  responsibility.  He  may 
be  aroused  once  or  oftener  during  the 
night.  I  knew  one  interae  who  for  ten 
days  and  nights  was  never  permitted 
to  sleep  two  consecutive  hours.  This 
is  an  exceptional  case,  but  intermpted 
sleep  is  the  rule,  and  the  doctor  regards 
a  knock  at  his  door  and  a  message 
which  calls  sometimes  only  for  a  few 
words  in  answer  to  a  question,  some- 
times for  active  and  prolonged  work  in 
the  ward,  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
soon  learns  to  wake  quickly  and  to 
wake  thoroughly.  He  also  leanis  to 
fall  asleep  quickly,  when  the  oppoiiun- 
ity  occurs. 

At  night  the  ward  is  strangely  pict- 
uresque. After  nearly  fourteen  years 
of  familianty  with  hospital  scenes,  I 
never  enter  one  after  the  lights  have 
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been  lowered  without  a  vague  thought 
that  there  is  something  uncanny  about 
the  place.  The  big  room  seems  bigger, 
and  the  row  of  l)eds  upon  either  side 
seem  longer  than  by  daylight.  The 
lowered  tras-Hame  over  tlie  medicine- 
chest  is  the  centre  of  a  dense-walled 
hollow  sphere  of  darkness.  Around  the 
beds  of  those  who  need  close  watching, 
screens  covered  with  white  muslin  are 
placed,  and  within  them  are  candles, 
whose  flickering  light  makes  ghostly 
shadows  here  and  there.  The  faint 
noises  made  by  the  restless  sleepers  as 
the}"  turn  uneasily  in  their  beds  ;  the 
occasional  muttering  or  loud  talkiiifi'  of 
the  delirious  ;  the  subdued  sounds  pro- 
duced by  attendants  moving  cautiously 
about  their  duties — all  serve  to  make 
the  silence  audible.  The  place  seems 
surrounded  by  a  sea  of  darkness  and 
silence,  whose  waves  are  beating  fiercely 
against  the  walls. 

Many  dramatic  incidents  from  the 
ceaseless  tragedy  of  life  occur  in  hos- 
pitals at  night.  Once  I  was  summoned 
shortly  before  daybreak  to  the  bed 
whereon  a  young  man  lay  dying.  He 
was  married,  and  I  had  seen  his  wife 
sitting  by  his  side,  the  previous  day, 
with  a  prett}',  happy  little  baby  laugh- 
ing and  crowing  in  her  arms.  The  lius- 
band  and  father  had  been  sick  only  for 
a  few  days.  He  was  a  mechanic  making 
good  wages,  and  supporting,  not  only 
his  wife  and  child,  Ijut  also  his  aged 
father  and  mother  who  were  too  infirm 
to  work.  It  had  been  a  very  hap^^y 
home  for  all  of  them,  and  their  pros- 
pects in  life  were  bri^^ht  —  when  sud- 
denly pneumonia  prostrated  the  bread- 
winner. He  did  well  for  a  while,  but 
shortly  before  I  was  called  he  had 
grown  suddenly  worse.  There  he  lay 
now,  unconscious,  with  the  unmistak- 
able look  which  shows  that  death  is 
near.  By  the  bed  knelt  his  poor  old 
mother,  weeping  bitterly,  wliile  tlie 
young  wife — half  kneeling,  half  lying 
beside  him — tearless  and  hopeless,  was 
softly  petting  him  and  whispering 
words  of  love.  The  father  sat  erect 
and  stem,  silent  and  motionless,  with 
set  white  features,  save  when  a  sob 
burst  from  him.  The  screens  shut  off 
the  rest  of  the  ward,  and  the  candles  by 
the   bed    shone  on    the    grouj).     Tliere 


was  nothing  to  be  done  for  the  i)atient ; 
it  was  only  left  to  us  to  do  what  we 
could  to  spare,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
friends  from  needless  suffering.  I 
turned  to  give  some  order  to  the  nurse 
— to  my  surprise  he  had  disa2:)peared. 
Passing  outside  of  the  screens,  I  saw 
him  near  the  farther  end  of  the  ward, 
apparently  busily  engaged  doing  some- 
thing to  one  of  the  beds.  Going  to  him, 
I  discovered  that  he  had  just  pulled  the 
covers  off  an  empty  bed,  and  was  then 
nervously  putting  them  Imck.  I  shar^jly 
ordered  him  to  return  to  the  dying 
man,  and  he  reluctantly  did  so.  After 
all  was  over,  I  asked  John  what  he 
meant  by  his  behavior.  "I  couldn't 
helj^  it,  sir,"  said  he  ;  then  with  a  defi- 
ant look,  he  growled,  "Why  don't  some 
of  the  worthless  rascals  die,  instead  of 
such  as  he  ? "  And  he  pointed  to  the 
motionless  form.  AVhen  I  entered  my. 
room,  after  leaving  the  ward  Avliere  the 
attendants  were  preparing  the  body  for 
removal,  I  opened  the  window.  The 
sky  had  the  steely -gray  glint  of  the 
dawn  of  a  warm  sibling  day  ;  some 
si)arrows  were  quarrelling  noisily :  a 
horse-car,  its  sleepy  driver  whipping 
his  team  savagely,  passed  by  ;  two 
policemen  were  bringing  a  swearing, 
strugg-ling,  drunken  ruffian  with  a  cut 
head  to  have  his  wound  dressed.  Slowly 
and  sadly  walking  home,  the  old  man 
with  tlie  two  women  passed  under  my 
window — and  I  thought  of  the  nurse's 
question. 

Familiarity  with  death  is  apt  to  alter 
one's  earlier  conceptions  of  it.  Two 
ideas  are  veiy  generally  accepted  which 
experience  shows  to  be  false.  One  is 
that  tlie  dying  usually  fear  death  ;  and 
tlie  other,  that  the  act  of  dying  is  ac- 
companied by  pain.  It  is  well  known 
to  all  physicians,  that  when  death  is 
near  its  terrors  do  not  seem  to  be  felt 
by  the  patient.  Unless  the  imagination 
is  stimulated  by  the  frightful  jiortrayal 
of  the  supposed  "i)aiigs  of  death,  "  or  of 
the  sufferings  which  some  believe  the 
soul  must  endure  after  dissolution,  it  is 
rare  indeed  that  the  last  days  or  hours 
of  life  are  passed  in  dread.  Oliver  Wen- 
del  Holmes  has  recorded  his  protest 
against  the  custom  of  telling  a  person 
who  does  not  actually  ask  to  know,  that 
he  cannot  recover.     As  that  lovint?  ob- 
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server  of  mankind  asserts,  so  must 
everyone  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks 
assert  that  people  ahnost  always  come 
to  understand  that  recovery  is  impossi- 
ble ;  it  is  rarely  needful  to  tell  anyone 
that  this  is  the  case.  When  nature  gives 
the  warning,  death  appears  to  be  as  lit- 
tle feared  as  sleep.  Most  sick  persons 
are  ver}^  very  tired  ;  sleep — long,  quiet 
sleep — is  what  they  want.  I  have  seen 
many  people  die.  I  have  never  seen 
one  who  seemed  to  fear  death,  except 
when  it  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  rather  far 
away.  Even  those  who  are  constantly 
haunted,  while  strong  and  well,  with  a 
dread  of  the  end  of  life,  forget  their 
fear  when  that  end  is  at  hand. 

As  for  the  act  of  dying — the  final  pas- 
sage from  life  to  death — it  is  absolutely 
without  evidence  that  the  oft-repeated 
assertions  of  its  painfulness  are  made. 
Most  people  are  unconscious  for  some 
hours  before  they  die  ;  and  in  the  rare 
cases  where  consciousness  is  retained 
unimpaired  until  a  few  minutes  before 
the  end,  the  last  sensation  must  be  of 
perfect  calm  and  rest.  It  is  worse  than 
cruel  to  add  to  the  natural  dread  of 
death  which  oppresses  the  majority  of 
us  while  in  good  health,  the  dread  of 
dying.     There  is  surelv  fear  enough  in 


this  suffering  world  ;  let  us  not  increase 
it  by  adding  imaginary  to  real  causes. 

Of  all  hospital  work  the  most  exciting, 
as  well  as  the  most  evident  to  the  pub- 
lic, is  that  done  on  the  ambulances. 
My  personal  experience  is  limited  to 
answering  a  few  calls,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
extreme  difficulties  which  must  be  met 
by  the  ambulance  surgeon.  I  am  sure 
that,  could  the  public  appreciate  the 
situation  in  which  the  latter  is  placed, 
there  would  be  less  injustice  done  by 
those  who  now  are  always  ready  to 
believe  every  story  of  alleged  incom- 
petency or  cruelty  on  his  part.  Before 
j)assing  judgment  in  cases  of  this  sort, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  ver}'  dif- 
ficult to  learn  the  facts  regarding  any 
event  which  is  exciting  in  its  character  ; 
and  the  ambulance  is  rarely  summoned 
except  in  emergencies — accidents  where 
one  or  more  people  have  been  hurt, 
cases  of  sudden  illness,  etc. — when  more 
or  less  excitement  prevails.  The  pa- 
tient has  to  be  examined  and  the  proper 
course  of  action  determined  upon,  un- 
der circumstances  which  are  most  un- 
favorable for  accurate  diagnosis,  or  even 
for  satisfactory  examination.  Whatever 
is  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly  ; 
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for,  whether  or  not  a  case  is  in  danger 
of  immediate  death  if  not  quickly  treat- 
ed, the  ambulance  ought  not  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  hospital  longer  than  nec- 
essary, since  another  call  may  come  at 
any  moment,  and  loss  of  time  in  re- 
sponding may  mean  loss  of  life.  It  is, 
moreover,  important  that  impostors  and 
drunken  men  should  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  hospital  on  the  ambulance, 
to  enjoy  comfort  at  its  expense,  and  to 
occupy  beds  which  may  be  needed  for 
real  sufferers.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide 
whether  an  insensible  person  is  drunk 
or  dangerously  ill.  In  all  doubtful  cases 
it  is  the  rule  that  the  patient  must  be 
taken  to  the  hospital  for  further  obser- 
vation. No  mistake  is  more  common 
than  that  of  confounding  the  insensi- 
bility of  disease  or  injury  with  alcoholic 
intoxication.  None  is  more  often  ex- 
cusable. Some  impostors  are  in  the 
habit  of  deceiving  ambulance  doctors 
if  they  can,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
skilful  actors.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
cautious  about  admitting  or  rejecting. 
Charges  of  inhumanity  are  occasionally 
brought  against  the  surgeon.  Some- 
times these  are  well  founded,  but  usu- 
ally the}"  are  not.  While  I  must  admit 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
the  manners  of  many  of  the  young  men 
— for  politeness  is  not  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing virtues  of  the  entire  class 
— I  deny  that  incompetency  or  cruelty 
are  frequently  shown  by  them.  Indeed 
they  make  wonderfully  few  mistakes. 

At  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  a  call 
ma}^  come,  and  the  surgeon  must  be 
ready  to  start  as  soon  as  the  ambulance 
reaches  the  door.  With  the  "  drop  har- 
ness "  (an  ingenious  arrangement,  first 
used  in  the  fire  department,  which  re- 
quires only  the  fastening  of  a  few"  hooks 
to  be  ready  for  the  start),  and  w-itli  a 
good  driver  and  a  well-trained  horse, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes 
should  elapse  between  the  receipt  of 
the  call  and  the  departure.  Sometimes 
the  surgeon  knows  what  he  is  likely  to 
find  upon  reaching  the  place  designated 
by  the  telegraphic  summons,  but  often 
he  does  not.  He  simply  knows  that  his 
services  are  needed  at  such  and  such  an 
address,  scrambles  into  the  ambulance, 
gives  the  order  to  the  driver,  and  away 
they  go  with  clanging  bell  and  gallop- 
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ing  horse.  Arriving  at  his  destination, 
he  swings  himself  over  the  tail-l^oard  to 
the  ground  before  the  ambulance  has 
fairly  stopj^ed,  and  pushes  his  way 
through  the  crowd  which  has  gathered 
about  the  spot.  There  always  is  a 
crowd,  except  late  at  night,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  efficient  and  willing  aid  of 
the  police,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  much  for  the  patient.  For  some 
time  the  officers  had  an  able  and  en- 
thusiastic volunteer  assistant  in  keep- 
ing the  ground  clear,  and  our  ambu- 
lance had  no  trouble  from  delays  due  to 
the  failure  of  other  vehicles  to  make 
room  for  it.  My  dog,  Dan,  an  animal 
of  great  intelligence,  originality  and 
determination  of  character,  came  to  the 
hospital  on  a  visit.  He  evidently  came 
to  the  conclusion,  after  a  few  days  of 
thought,  that  duty  called  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  ambulance  and  everything 
connected  with  the  service.  He  made 
friends  with  the  horse,  watched  over 
the  stable,  and  always  "personally  con- 
ducted "  the  surgeon  on  calls.  He  ran 
ahead  barking  furiously  at  any  wagon 
which  did  not  promjDtly  turn  aside,  and 
giving  tongue  like  a  deer-hound  even 
when  the  street  was  clear.  He  saw  to 
it  that  persons  who  had  no  business  to 
crowd  around  the  surgeon  ke23t  at  a  re- 
spectful distance.  None  but  police  or 
firemen  in  uniform  could  approach  with- 
in four  or  five  yards,  without  receiving  a 
decided  hint  from  Dan  that  it  would  be 
safer  for  them  to  stop.  He  would  walk 
slowly  and  with  much  dignity  up  to 
the  intruder,  looking  steadily  at  his 
face,  and  speak  to  him  in  a  low,  half- 
whispered  growl,  at  the  same  time  ruf- 
fling the  fur  between  his  shoulders.  As 
our  driver  said,  "  Dat  dog  never  had  to 
bite  no  one  ;  dey  got  on  to  what  he 
meant  without  it."  If  the  surgeon 
called  anyone  to  his  side,  Dan,  at  once, 
regarded  the  latter  as  privileged  to  re- 
main inside  the  forbidden  ground,  and 
took  him  under  his  protection. 

To  appreciate  the  immense  service 
rendered  by  the  ambulance  surgeons 
to  the  community,  one  should  witness 
their  w-ork  at  some  accident.  When 
the  row  of  houses  which  Buddensiek 
was  building  in  West  Sixty-first  Street 
some  years  ago,  fell,  burying  a  number 
of  workmen  in  the  ruins,  the  ambulance 
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men  went  calmly  into  places  of  consid- 
erable danger  and  superintended  tlie 
removal  of  the  injured  in  the  midst  of 
the  o;eneral  excitement,  as  quietly  and 
C[uickly  as  though  nothing  unusual  had 
happened.  The  ambulances  from  sev- 
eral hospitals  were  on  hand,  and  all  de- 
serve great  credit  for  the  pluck  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  men. 

To  be  called  by  mistake,  and  to  find 
no  patient,  ahvays  provokes  both  sur- 
geon and  driver.  One  day  our  aml)u- 
lance  Avas  summoned  to  Seventj'-ninth 
Street  and  Ninth  Avenue,  only  to  find 
that  the  patient  had  already  been  sent 
by  the  elevated  railroad  to  the  hospital. 
On  the  way  back  a  crowd  of  loafers  be- 
gan calling  to  the  driver  to  know  what 
had  occurred.  After  scowling  in  silence 
at  them  for  some  time,  he  suddenly  re- 
lieved his  mind  by  shouting  back,  "I've 
got  a  fellah  wot  was  kicked  wid  a  cat  ! 
See  ? "  Leaving  the  loafers  with  this 
characteristic  sample  of  New  York  idiom 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  he  drove  sul- 
lenly away. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  life  on 
the  House-Staff  is  nothing  but  "  a  dem- 
nition  long,  hard  grind  ; "  it  is  a  busy 
life,  l)ut  it  is  also  extremely  interesting 
and  enjoyable.  There  would  be  little 
prospect  of  enjoyment  for  the  ordinaiy 
person  who  cares  nothing  for  medical 
science  ;  to  him  the  idea  of  living  for 
eighteen  months  among  sick  people  is 
hardly  alluring.  To  the  men  who  com- 
pose the  House-Staff,  there  is  nothing 
more  interesting,  and  each  day  adds  to 
their  knowledge  and  exiDcrience. 

]\[ore  may  be  learned  in  a  hospital 
than  mere  medical  facts.  The  observ- 
ant man  finds  much  of  interest  in  the 
pccuUarities  of  his  fellow-men,  seen 
from  this  standpoint.  Perhai^s  the 
most  striking  of  these  is  the  idea  which 
most  people  seem  to  have  of  the  ini- 
l)ortance  of  anything  which  affects 
themselves  individually,  in  comparison 
with  tlie  things  which  affect  their 
neighbors.  The  case  of  each  patient 
is,  to  that  patient  and  his  friends,  a 
matter  of  sucli  moment  tliat  the  claims 
of  all  the  others  seem  almost  unworthy 
of  notice.  To  tlie  House -Pliysician 
and  his  assistants,  tlie  medical  division 
seems  far  more  important  than  the  sur- 
gical ;    while  the  olficers   of  the  latter 


believe  the  reverse  to  be  the  case.    And 
so  on. 

All  who,  as  institution  officials,  come 
in  contact  with  the  general  public,  must 
experience  the  evil  effects  of  another 
human  trait,  almost  as  common  as  self- 
imj^ortance.  It  produces  one  of  the 
most  maddening  and  serious  annoy- 
ances of  the  many  which  harass  them, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
forces  which  make  for  inefficient  admin- 
istration and  the  fostering  of  abuses  in 
hospitals  and  other  charitable  organiza- 
tions. It  is  the  failure  to  rei">ort  to  the 
proper  authorities  instances  of  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  employees,  or  of  any 
cases  of  hardshij)  suffered  by  inmates. 
Anyone  who  thinks  that  wrong  has  been 
done  to  sick  people  in  a  hospital,  and 
who  fails  to  lodge  a  comj^laint  with  the 
proper  authorities,  informing  them  of 
the  charges,  becomes  an  accessory  after 
the  fact.  If,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
patients,  he  refrains  from  so  doing  from 
fear,  he  is  excusable  ;  but  he  who  ad- 
vances as  an  excuse  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  trouble  for  the  offender, 
should  remember  that  he  ought  to  be 
equally  unwilling  to  injure  the  unof- 
fending. It  is  not  enough  to  spread  far 
and  wide  among  one's  friends  the  story 
of  some  piece  of  cruelty  or  neglect  or 
abuse  of  any  sort,  from  which  a  j^atient 
has  suffered  in  a  hospital  Indeed,  it  is 
wrong  to  do  so  until  a  chance  has  been 
afforded  for  investigation  of  the  charges 
by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  wrong  alleged,  and  to 
remedy  defects  in  administration.  The 
public  should  remember  that  the  op- 
2)ortunities  for  abuses  to  flourish  in 
some  of  the  many  dej^artments  of  an 
organization  as  complex  as  a  large  hos- 
2)ital  are  very  great,  and  that  the  evil- 
doers themselves,  naturally,  <lo  not  di- 
rect attention  to  their  own  wickedness, 
while  the  patients  who  suffer  are  afraid 
to  complain  lest  worse  should  befall 
them.  Unless  outsiders  recognize  the 
duty  of  reporting  cases  which  come  to 
their  knowledge,  the  grossest  outrages 
may  repeatedly  be  perpetrated  without 
discovery.  Thus  it  happened  that  an 
employee  in  one  hospital  systematically 
extorted  money  from  patients  for  more 
than  a  year  l)efore  his  rascality  was  sus- 
pected.    Had  a  single  complaint  been 
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received  during  all  tliat  time  tlie  evil 
would  have  been  promptly  stopped. 
Let  none  who  fail  to  make  complaints 
al)out  such  thing's  deceive  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  their  failure  is 
due  to  kindness  of  heart.  It  is  not.  It 
is  due  to  seltishness,  or  laziness,  or 
cowardice.  An  incalculable  amount  of 
good  would  follow  if  the  public  made 
a  practice  of  complaining  to  the  right 
people,  instead  of  going  with  the  stories 
of  wrong  to  almost  anyone  except  those 
able  to  remedy  the  state  of  aftairs  which 
caused  tlie  wrong. 

A(!(piaintance  with  hospital  patients 
throws  a  light  on  humanity  which  re- 
veals much  that  is  good  to  see.  Sick 
people,  of  the  class  which  we  are  consid- 
ering, are  usually  patient  and  uncom- 
plaining, and  thoughtful  of  their  fel- 
low-sufferers in  the  ward.  They  behave 
as  an^^one  familiar  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  poor  Avould  expect. 
They  submit  to  disease  and  j)ain  with 
the  same  dogged,  stolid  patience  which 
is  habitual,  in  respect  to  any  misfort- 
une, among  those  to  whom  misfortune 
is  a  common  experience.  Many  of  them 
have  learned  that  no  good  comes  from 
bewailing  the  inevitable.  The  habit,  so 
often  noted  among  the  poor,  of  extend- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  any  friend  in 
need  is  not  lost  in  sickness,  and  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  convalescent, 
or  able  to  be  up,  to  the  sicker  ones  is 
pleasant  to  see.  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
the  impression  that  kindness  is  uni- 
versal, only  that  it  is  common.  Of 
course  there  are  examples  of  most  de- 
testable selfishness  to  be  seen  in  the 
wards  as  else^vhere.  My  impression  is 
that,  speaking  broadly,  the  patients  Avho 
are  most  apt  to  display  this  qualit}''  in 
its  most  objectionable  form,  and  also 
to  show  the  least  appreciation  of  efforts 
to  relieve  their  discomfort,  are  those 
who  are  sent  to  the  hospital  by  some 
charitable  person,  with  strong  testimo- 
nials setting  forth  their  merits.  The 
demoralizing  effect  of  having  a  "  pull " 
is  admitted  by  all  ;  these  people  are  apt 
to  assume  that  they  have  a  "pull,"  and 
behave  accordingly. 

Not  a  few  criminals  come  under  ob- 
servation. As  a  rule,  they  are  neither 
interesting  to  know  nor  agreeal)le  to 
treat.      The   grateful   criminal,    whose 


gratitude  leads  him  to  reform,  maj^, 
perhaps,  be  met  with  elsewhere  ;  but 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  in  hospitals. 
Gratitude  shown  by  a  rough  and  sin- 
cere affection  for  the  doctor  who  has 
been  kind,  is  quite  common  among 
criminals,  and  many  physicians  have 
found  themselves  safe  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  a  layman  would  run  a 
great  risk  of  being  ro])bed,  if  not  mur- 
dered, because  of  the  kindness  of  an- 
other member  of  the  profession  to 
someone  connected  with  the  criminal 
class. 

The  duty  of  examining  applicants 
for  admission  at  their  homes,  when 
they  are  too  sick  to  come  to  the  hospi- 
tal, often  leads  the  interne  into  little- 
known  streets,  and  sometimes  into  dan- 
gerous neighborhoods.  He  is  perfectly 
safe  in  the  latter — at  least  he  is  safe  if 
he  attends  strictly  to  his  own  business. 
On  these  visits  much  that  is  tragic,  and 
not  a  little  that  is  grimly  comic,  may 
be  seen.  Among  the  saddest  cases 
are  the  very  numerous  consumptives, 
for  whose  care  practically  no  provision 
is  made  in  this  city,  and  who  cannot  be 
admitted  to  general  hospitals.  They 
must  be  left  to  die  in  their  rooms,  and 
(because  no  place  is  provided  for  them) 
they  infect  many  of  their  neighbors 
who,  but  for  their  presence,  would  not 
have  been  killed. 

Once  I  was  sent  to  see  an  applicant 
who  lived  in  a  tenement-house  with  the 
usual  dark  hallw^aj^s.  When  I  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  "  apartment,"  the 
"lady"  (all  "  apartments "  in  tenement- 
houses  are  inhabited  by  "  ladies  " — in 
this  instance  she  was  a  w^asherlady  by 
profession),  before  admitting  me,  apolo- 
gized for  the  disorder  in  the  place, 
hoped  I  would  forgive  it,  and  gave  as 
excuse  the  information,  "  You  see,  me 
two  byes  come  home  drunk  siniuJfuous, 
and  there  was  a  disturbance."  At  first 
the  light  was  dazzling  after  the  dark- 
ness of  the  hall,  but  as  my  eyes  grew 
accustomed  to  it,  and  I  saw,  one  after 
another,  the  details  of  the  "disorder," 
I  felt  sure  that  not  even  the  most  cen- 
sorious visitor  could  fail  to  forgive  it. 
It  really  looked  as  if  everything  break- 
able which  was  in  the  room  had  been 
broken  during  the  "  disturbance,"  and 
the  floor  was  littered  with  fragments  of 
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cliina,  glass,  and  furniture.  I  blessed 
the  good  fortune  Avhich  liad  decreed 
that  my  visit  did  not  coincide  with  the 
"  siniultuous  "  arrival  of  the  "  byes." 
Evidently  the  occurrence  was  not  re- 
garded by  my  hostess  as  of  much 
importance,  for  she  spoke  of  it  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way,  and  seemed  only 
disturbed  by  the  resulting  untidiness. 

Upon  another  occasion,  a  visit  made 
to  an  old  man  Hving  in  a  rear  tenement 
was  ratlier  too  full  of  incident  to  be 
pleasant.  The  neighborhood  was  veiy 
l)ad,  being  full  of  "  toughs "  of  all 
kinds.  The  rear  building  was  a  rather 
tall  structure,  having  a  small  court, 
which  was  reached  through  the  hall 
of  the  front  house,  a  passage  about 
four  feet  wide.  I  climbed  the  stairs, 
and  just  as  I  was  knocking  on  my  pa- 
tient's door,  a  man  with  blood  flowing 
from  a  large  scalp-wound,  rushed  down 
the  stairs  from  the  floor  above,  followed 
by  a  stove-lid  and  a  stream  of  j^rofanity 
— both  e'sddently  intended  to  convey 
the  displeasure  of  a  powerful  female 
who  stood  on  the  landing.  The  man 
would  not  stop  to  have  his  head  dressed, 
but  fled  from  the  house.  Subsequent 
inquiry  revealed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
horny-handed  sons  of  toil,  who  liked  to 
beguile  his  leisure  hours  with  drink, 
and  when  drunk  had  a  fondness  for 
merry  jests  of  the  sort  which  ajDj^eal 
to  a  few  of  his  type  —  such  as  sit- 
ting his  child  on  the  stove,  or  the  like. 
AVhatever  he  had  done  in  his  pla^-ful 
mood  upon  this  occasion  had  proved 
distasteful  to  his  woi-thy  wife,  who  had 
expressed  her  dissatisfaction  by  hitting 
him  on  the  head  with  a  poker,  and 
throwing  various  movable  parts  of  the 
stove  at  him  as  he  departed.  In  the 
room  with  my  patient  were  his  wife 
and  sister — the  former  with  a  black  eye 
received  in  a  dispute  with  the  latter, 
and  Ijotli  rather  drunk.  A  new  quar- 
rel was  just  beginning  between  them, 
^  wlun  I  i)()litely  asked  them  to  wait  until 
I  lia<l  finished  my  examination,  saying 
that  the  noise  disturbed  me.  Mucli  to 
my  relief  they  stopped  at  once.  I  con- 
fess to  a  sense  of  nervousness  when  I 
had  to  refuse  the  case,  but  they  took  it 
quietly.  There  seemed  to  be  consider- 
aV)le  noise  in  the  front  house  as  I  de- 
scended.    Upon   opening    the   door   of 


the  hall  communicating  with  the  street, 
the  cause  was  unpleasantly  evident,  for 
a  lively  fight,  in  which  a  number  of  men 
took  part,  was  going  on  in  the  narrow 
passage.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
get  to  the  street,  for  the  trouble  was 
increasing  and  to  stay  where  I  was 
would  have  been  foolish.  I  had  just 
started,  decidedly  scared,  to  try  to  get 
through,  when  from  behind  me  arose  a 
wild  yell.  It  came  from  the  wife  of  my 
patient,  who  made  a  dash  for  the  stiiig- 
gling  mass  with  arms  waving,  and  fists 
clenched.  "  Get  out  of  here,  "  she  shout- 
ed, "  this  is  my  Doctor.  Get  out — 
you  I  Get  out  of  the  way  of  my  doc- 
tor !  "  She  began  to  maul  those  within 
her  reach,  and  before  I  realized  what 
had  occurred,  she  had  dnven  the  whole 
gang  into  the  street.  "  Pass  on,  Doc- 
tor, "  she  said,  TN^ith  an  air  of  tiiumph  ; 
"  I'll  learn  them  to  touch  you  !  Good 
day  ! "  I  have  never  been  able  to  de- 
cide whether  the  scufile  in  the  naiTow 
hall  was  a  real  fight,  or  merely  a  game 
intended  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  *'  hust- 
ling, "  and  perhajDs  robbing  me.  If 
the  latter  was  the  original  plan,  the 
onslaught  of  my  unexpected  ally  not 
only  defeated  the  plot,  but  also  pro- 
duced a  real  scrimmage  ;  for  the  last 
thing  I  saw,  as  I  turned  the  next  corner, 
was  a  battle  in  front  of  the  house,  in 
which  clubs  and  stones  were  freely  used, 
with  the  most  e^-ident  malice.  On  the 
sidewalk  stood  my  friend,  intensely  in- 
terested and  fairly  dancing  with  ex- 
citement. 

One  day  there  came  to  the  Roose- 
velt Hospital  an  Inshman  rather  be- 
yond middle  age  in  a2)pearance,  dressed 
like  a  laborer.  I  was  stinick  by  the  hu- 
morous look  in  his  face,  Init  even  more 
by  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  hard 
drinking  which  he  presented.  After 
asking  some  other  questions,  I  sudden- 
ly said,  "  You  have  been  dnnking  pretty 
hard,  have  you  not  ? "  He  looked  at 
me  with  the  most  engaging  of  Irish 
smiles,  and  gravely  informed  me  that  he 
had  not  done  so  to  any  extent,  adding, 
"  Well,  you  know,  I'm  a  longshoreman, 
and  av  coorse  Me've  been  on  a  strike, 
and  tliat  manes  that  ivery  wan  had 
several  drinks  a  day,  so  perhaps  I  did 
take  a  little."  After  a  while  I  told  him 
first  to  hold  out  his  hands,  which  were 
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shaky  Then  I  asked  him  to  put  out 
his  tongue.  This  was  very  tremulous, 
and  I  said,  rather  sharply  :  ''  AVhat 
makes  your  tongue  shake  so  much  if 
you  have  not  been  drinking  ?  "  Look- 
ing at  me  in  the  most  humble  manner, 
lie  answered,  without  hesitating  :  "  AVell, 
I  don't  know,  sir,  unless  it's  the  mod- 
esty of  that  organ  at  bein'  thrust  into 
l^rominence  in  the  sight  of  such  a  foine 
gintleman,"     I  changed  the  subject. 

If  the  day  which  marks  the  beginning 
of  hospital  life  is  remembered  as  one  of 
the  turning  points  in  one's  career,  that 
ujion  which  the  life  ends  is  even  more 
memorable.  A  House-Physician  or  Sur- 
geon occuj^ies  a  position  of  responsibil- 
ity and  importance  in  the  world — that 
is,  in  the  world  as  he  sees  it.  It  is 
somewhat  startling  suddenly  to  find 
one's  self  transformed  into  an  ordinary 
citizen.  It  is  unpleasant  to  realize  that 
what  seemed  to  be  one's  personal  im- 
portance was  derived,  not  from  personal 
merits,  but  arose  only  from  the  powers 
intmsted  to  one  of  its  servants  by  a 
great  institution,  and  it  vanished  when 
the  trust  expired. 

When  I  was  House-Physician  there 
was  a  quaint,  kind-hearted  man  who  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  night-nurse  in 
the  male  wards.  He  was  the  one  who 
asked  why  the  rascals  did  not  die.  He 
was  always  known  as  "  old  John  " — the 
adjective  being  a  term  of  affection,  for 
he  was  not  really  old.  He  was  Irish. 
His  brogue  was  rich,  and  was  unique 
of  its  kind,  for  its  effect  was  greatly 
accentuated  by  his  habit  of  stuttering 
in  a  most  absurd  way,  especially  when 
he  was  excited.  John  was  very  popular 
with  the  patients  because  of  his  real 
kindness  to  and  sympathy  with  all  who 
were  actually  sutierin^'-.  He  detested 
needless  whining,  and  one  of  the  pa- 
tients who  had  been  very  sick,  but  who 


was  rapidly  recovering,  became  an  ob- 
ject of  John's  intense  disapproval,  be- 
cause of  his  habit  of  bewailing  his 
condition.  One  morning  the  night 
nurses  came,  as  usual,  to  report  to  me. 
John  finished  the  general  account  of 
the  night's  events,  and  then  began  to 
stutter  frightfully.  At  first  he  was  un- 
intelligible, but  at  last  I  discovered 
that  he  was  talking  about  Flannigan 
(the  whining  patient).  I  finally  made 
out  the  folloAving  sentence  : 

'"I  was  ob-b-bliged  to  c-c-croosh 
Flannigan,  1-1-last  night." 

"  To  crush  him,  John  I  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"I  m-m-mane  t-to  c-cr-crush  him! 
Didn't  I  s-s-say  s-o-?  " 

'"What  did  you  do?"  I  asked,  with 
visions  of  a  mangled  patient  floating 
through  my  mind. 

"  Well,  he  b-b-began  t-t-talkin'  about 
D-d-oct-tor  P-roo-sev-v-vellt  in  a  way 
I  c-couldn't  p-p-permit  !  It  was  wakin' 
the  others  and  d-d-isg-gustin'  the  w-w- 
arrd  I  " 

"  What  did  he  say,  John  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  kep'  reniarrkin'  and  r-re- 
joatin'  w-what  a  foine  m-m-man  you  are. 
An  thin  he  be-g-g-gun  s-ssaj'in'  over  an 
over.  '  If  anything  should  h-h-hhap- 
ppen  t-to  D-doctor  Rrroo — sevelt,'  until 
I  went  and  cr-crushed  him  !  I  s-said, 
says  I,  '  F-f -flannigan,  sh-shut  up.  If 
you  and  D-doctor  Roosevelt  should  fly 
out  troo  the  r-r-roof  to-night,  we'd  all 
Mive  here  !  " 

The  truth  of  old  John's  remark  stinick 
me  with  renewed  force  when  my  last 
rounds  had  been  made,  my  last  ofiicial 
order  given,  and  the  last  day  of  my  ser- 
vice ended.  The  hospital  machineiy 
moved  on  without  a  jar — while  I  sud- 
denly found  myself  nothing  but  a 
young  doctor  just  entering  practice — a 
person  of  no  importance — "  a  man  who 
was. 
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By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr 


There  you  sit  in  a  niche  together 
Out  of  the  reach  of  wind  and  weather, 
Looking  down  on  a  fierce  bronze  dragon, 
A  cloisonne  vase  and  a  gilded  flagon, 
The  opal  gleam  of  a  Venice   glass, 
A  chamois  climbing  an  Alpine  pass, 
An  ivory  boat  from  far  Japan, 
An  odorous  flask  from  Ispahan, 

And  a  host  of  things — 
Trifles  that  last  while  Life  takes  wings  ! 


O  chere  Suzette,  what  years  have  flown 
Since  you  and  Jacques  were  together  thrown, 
And  loved  and  quarrelled,  and  loved   again. 
The  old,  old  fate  of  dames  and  men  ! 
But  there  you  sit  in  your  carven   shrine. 
With  never  a  thought  of  me  or  mine. 

Even  though  beset 
By  your  great-great-grandchildren,  belle  Suzette  ! 


Puffed  and  powdered  your  golden  hair. 
Gleaming  under  the  rose  you  wear  ; 
One  long,  loose  curl  drooping  low 
Over  your  bosom's  tender  snow; 
Arching  eyebrows,  and  smiling  lips 
Red  as  the  rose  the  wild  bee  sips — 

Thus,  even  yet, 
I  see  and  I  know  you,  chere  Suzette ! 
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White  puffed  sleeves  and  a  fall  of  lace, 

Lending  your  figure  girlish  grace  ; 

Purple  bodice  that  gems  bedeck  ; 

A  string  of  amethysts  round  your  neck  ; 

Plenty  of  furbelows  to  show 

How  you  plumed  yoiu'  gay  wings  long  ago, 

Lady  Suzette, 
In  the  days  when  youth  and  pleasure  met. 


But,   grand-pere  Jacques,  with  your  curled  brown  wig, 

And  your  broad  white  kerchief,  trim  and  tiig. 

Out  of  which  rises  your  shaven  chin  ; 

With  your  delicate  lij^s  and  your  nostrils  thin, 

And  a  certain  self-confident,  high-bred  air, 

Smiling  and  gallant  and  debonair, 

I  wonder  yet 
If  she  made  your  heartache,  this  Suzette  ? 


Or  perhaps,  Monsieur,  'twas  the  other  way ; 
For  she  was  jealous  and  you  were  gay, 
And  under  that  frill  of  falling  snow 
A  2)assionate  heart  beat  warm,  I  know. 
Dear  grand-pere  Jacques,  I  doubt  if  you 
Were  undeniably  good  and  ti*ue — 

Did  you  make  her  fret, 
Though  you  called  her  gently,  "  ma  chore  Suzette  ?  " 


Ye  do  not  answer,  O  smiling  lips  ! 
From  the  silent  past  no  answer  slijDs. 
Quaint  letters  more  than  a  century  old. 
Hint  at  romances  that  might  be   told  ; 
But  dust  and  ashes  are  all  who  knew 
How  life  fared  on  between  you  two, 

Jacques  and  Suzette, 
Or  how  its  warp  and  its  woof  were  set. 


Nay,  nay,  dear  hearts,  I  will  vex  you  not  ; 
Be  your  loves,  or  glad,   or  sad,  forgot  I 
Keep  ye  your  secrets,  an'  you  will. 
Sitting  up  yonder  calm  and  still. 
Side  by  side  in  a  niche  together. 
Out  of  the  reach  of  stormy  weather. 

And  whispering  yet, 
"  Mon  ami  Jacques,"  "Ma  chcre   Suzette!"  J 
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GO    ON,   SAYS    BAEBARA 


[ISS  GARNET  said 
she  ought  to  go  to 
her  friends,  and 
John  started  with 
her. 

On  their  way  the 
dyspeptic  stopped 
y  them  affectionately 
to  offer  Barbara  a 
banana,  and  ask  if  she  and  the  gentle- 
man were  not  cousins.  Miss  Garnet 
said  no,  and  John  enjoyed  that  way  she 
had  of  smiling  sweetly  with  her  eyes 
alone.  But  she  smiled  just  as  prettily 
with  her  lips  also  when  the  woman 
asked  him  if  he  was  perfectly  sure  he 
hadn't  relations  in  Arkansas  named 
Pumpkinseed  —  he  had  such  a  strong 
Pumpkinseed  look.  The  questioner 
tried  to  urge  the  banana  upon  him, 
assuring  him  that  it  was  the  last  of 
three  which,  she  said,  she  wouldn't  have 
bought  or  tried  to  eat  at  all  if  she 
hadn't  been  so  lonesome. 

Barbara  sat  down  with  her,  to  John's 
disgust,  a  feeling  which  w^as  not  dimin- 
ished when  he  passed  on  to  her  North- 
ern friends,  and  Mr.  Fair  tried  very 
gently  to  draw  him  out  on  the  Negro 
question !  When  he  saw  Mrs.  Fair 
glancing  about  for  the  porter  he  sprang 
to  find  and  send  him,  but  lingered, 
himself,  long  among  the  mirrors  to 
wash  and  brush  up  and  adjust  his  neck- 
tie. 

The  cars  stopping,  he  went  to  the 
front  platform,  where  the  dyspeptic,  who 
was  leaving  the  train,  turned  to  say 
good-by  and  thanked  him  "  for  all  his 
kindness  "  with  such  genuine  gratitude 
that  in  the  haste  he  quite  lost  his  tongue, 
and  for  his  only  response  pushed  her 
anxiously  off  the  steps.  He  still  knew 
enough,  however,  to  reflect  that  this 
probably  left  Miss  Garnet  alone,  and 
promptly  going  in  he  found  her — sitting 
with  the  Fairs. 
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Because  she  was  perishing  to  have 
Mr.  March  again  begin  where  he  had 
left  off,  she  conversed  with  the  Fairs 
longer  than  ever  and  created  half  a 
dozen  delays  out  of  pure  nothings.  So 
that  when  she  and  John  were  once  more 
alone  together  he  talked  hither  and 
yon  for  a  short  while  before  he  asked 
her  where  the  poems  were. 

"  Mrs.  Fair  has  them,"  said  Barbara. 

Nevertheless  she  was  extremely  pleas- 
ant. Their  fellow-passenger  just  gone, 
she  said,  had  praised  him  without  stint, 
and  had  quoted  him  as  having  said  to 
her,  "It  isn't  always  right  to  do  what 
we  have  the  right  to  do." 

"  O  pshaw  !  "  warmly  exclaimed  John  ; 
started  as  if  she  had  touched  an  inflamed 
nerve  and  reddened,  remembering  how 
well  Miss  Garnet  might  know  what  that 
nerve  was,  and  why  it  was  so  sore. 

"I  wish  /  knew  how  to  be  sen-ten- 
tious,"  said  Barbara,  obliviously. 

"  It  was  she  led  up  to  it."  He  laughed. 
"  She  said  it  better,  herself,  afterward  ! " 

"  How  did  she  say  it  ?  " 

"  She  ?  O  she  said — she  said  her  pas- 
tor said  it — that  nothing's  quite  right 
until  it's  noble." 

"  Well,  don't  you  believe  that  princi- 
ple ?  " 

"I  don't  know!  That's  what  I've 
asked  myself  twenty  times  to-day." 

"Why  to-day?"  asked  Miss  'Garnet, 
with  eyes  downcast,  as  though  she  could 
give  the  right  answer  herself. 

"  O  " — he  smiled — "  something  set  me 
to  thinking  about  it.  But,  now.  Miss 
Garnet,  is  it  true  ?  Isn't  it'  sometimes 
allowable,  and  sometimes  even  neces- 
sary —  absolutely,  morally  necessary  — 
for  a  fellow  to  do  what  may  look  any- 
thing but  noble  ?  " 

He  got  no  reply. 

"  O  of  course  I  know  it's  the  spirit  of 
an  act  that  counts,  and  not  its  look  ; 
but — here  now,  for  example  " — John 
dropped  his  voice  confidentially — "is  a 

fellow  in  love  with  a  young  lady,  and 

Do  I  speak  loud  enough  ?  " 

"Yes,  go  on." 
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He  did  so  for  some  time.  Bv  and 
by: 

"  Ah !  yes,  ^Ii'.  March,  but  remember 
you're  only  supposing  a  case." 

"  O,  but  I'm  not  only  supposing  it  ; 
it's  actual  fact.  I  knew  it.  And,  as  I 
say,  whatever  that  feeling  for  her  was, 
it  became  the  rulinof  j^assion  of  his  life. 
And  when  circumstances — a  change  of 
conditions — of  relations — made  it  sim- 
ply wrong  for  him  to  cherish  it  any 
more  it  wasn't  one-foui-th  or  one-tenth 
so  much  the  unrighteousness  as  the  ig- 
nobiUty  of  the  thing  that  tortured  him 
and  tortured  him  and  tortured  him,  un- 
til one  day  what  does  he  suddenly  up 
and  do  but  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Do 
I  speak  too  low  ?  " 

"No,  go  on,  Mr.  ^larch." 

"  Well,  for  about  twenty-four  houi-s 
he  thought  he  had  done  sometbing 
noble.  Then  he  found  that  was  just 
what  it  wasn't.  It  never  is  ;  else  turn- 
ing over  new  leaves  would  be  easy  I  He 
didn't  get  his  new  leaf  tui-ned  over. 
He  tried  ;  he  tried  his  best." 

"  That's  all  God  asks,"  murmured 
Barbara. 

'^WTiat?" 

"Nothing.  Please  don't  stop.  How'd 
it  turn  out  ?  " 

"  O  bad  !  He  put  himself  out  of 
sight  and  reach  and  went  on  trying, 
till  one  day — one  night — without  inten- 
tion or  expectation,  he  found  her  when, 
by  the  baseness — no,  I  won't  say  that, 
but — yes,  I  will  ! — by  the  baseness  of 
another,  she  was  all  at  once  the  fit  ob- 
ject of  aU  the  pity  and  the  sort  of  love 
that  belongs  with  pity,  which  any  heart 
can  give." 

"  And  he  gave  them  !  ' 

"  Yes,    he   gave   them.     But   the   old 

feeling — whatever   it   was "      John 

hesitated. 

''Goon.     Please  don't  stop." 

*' — The — the  old  feeling — went  out — 
right  there — like  a  candle  in  the  wind. 
No,  not  that  way,  quite,  but  hke  a  lamp 
drinking  the  last  of  its  oil.  Where  he 
Iodised  that  night " 


"  Yes." 

" — He  heard  a  clock  strike  every 
hour;  and  at  the  break  of  day  that — 
feeling — whatever  it  was — with  the  only 
real  good  excuse  to  live  it  probably  ever 
had — was  dead." 


••And  that  wasn't  true  love?  Don't 
you  believe  it  was  ?  " 

"Do  you,  Miss  Barbara  Garnet? 
Could  true  love  lie  down  and  give  up 
the  ghost  at  such  a  time  and  on  such  a 
pretext  as  that?  Could  it?  Could 
it?" 

"  I  think— O— I  think  it— you'll  for- 
give me  if '" 

"  Forgive  !  ^\Tiy,  how  can  you  offend 
me?     You  don't  imagine " 

"  O  no  !  I  forgot.  Well,  I  think  the 
love  was  true  in  degree  ;  not  the  very 
truest.  It  was  only  nrst  love  ;  but  it 
was  the  first  love  of  a  ti-ue  heart." 

"  To  be  followed  by  a  later  and  truer 
love,  you  think  ?  " 

"  Y'ou  shouldn't  — O  I  don't  know,  Mr. 
March.     What  do  vou  think  ?  " 

"Never!  That's  what  I  think.  He 
may  find  refuge  in  friendship.  I  beUeve 
such  a  soul  best  fitted  for  that  deep, 
pure  friendship  so  much  talked  of  and 
so  i^arely  realized  between  man  and  wom- 
an. Such  a  heart  naturally  seeks  it. 
Not  with  a  mere  hunger  for  comfort " 

"Ono." 

" — But  because  it  has  that  to  give 
which  it  cannot  offer  in  love,  vet  which 
is  good  only  when  given  ;  worthless 
to  one,  priceless  to  two.  Sometimes  I 
think  it's  finer  than  love,  for  it  makes 
no  demands,  no  promises,  no  com- 
pacts, no  professions " 

"  Did  vou  ever  have  such  a  friend- 
ship?" 

"No,  indeed  I  If  I  had — oh  pshaw! 
In  the  first  place  I  never  was  or  shall 
be  fit  for  it.  But  I  just  tell  you.  Miss 
Garnet,  that  in  such  a  case  as  we've 
spoken  of,  the  need  of  such  a  heart  for 
such  a  friendship  cannot  be  reckoned  !  " 

He  smiled  sturdily,  and  she  smiled 
also,  but  let  compassion  sj^eak  in  her 
eyes  before  she  reverently  withdrew 
them.     He,  too,  was  still. 

They  were  approaching  a  large  river. 
The  porter,  growing  fond  of  them,  came, 
sa}*ing  : 

"Here  \\here  we  crosses  into  Yankee- 
dom.  Fine  view  fum  de  rear  platfawm 
— sun  jes'  a-sett'n'." 

They  went  there— the  Fairs  preferred 
to  sit  still — and  ^rith  the  eddies  of  an 
almost  wintry  air  ruffling  them  and 
John's  arm  hiug  along  the  rail  under 
the  window  behind  them,  so  as  to  clasp 
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her  instantly  if  she  should  lurch,  they 
watched  the  slender  bridge  lengthen 
away  and  the  cold  river  widen  under  it 
between  them  and  Dixie. 
.  Their  silence  confessed  their  common 
emotion.  John  felt  a  condescending  ex- 
pansion and  did  not  withdraw  his  arm 
even  after  the  bridge  was  passed  until 
he  thought  Miss  Garnet  was  about  to 
glance  around  at  it,  which  she  had  no 
idea  of  doing. 

"  I  declare,  Miss  Garnet,  I  —  I 
wish " 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  his  handsome 
face,  lifted  with  venturesome  diffidence 
and  frowning  against  the  blustering 
wind. 

"I'm  afraid" — he  gayly  shook  his  head 
— "  you  won't  like  what  I  say  if  you  don't 
take  it  just  as  I  mean  it."  He  put  his 
hand  over  the  iron-work  again,  but  she 
was  still  looking  at  him,  and  he  thought 
she  didn't  know  it. 

"It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  take  it  as 
you  don't  mean  it,"  she  said.  "What 
is  it  ?  " 

"Why,  ha-ha— I— I  wish  I  were  your 
brother  ! — ha-ha  !  Seriously,  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  can  imagine  how  a  lone  fellow^ 
— boy  or  man — can  long  and  pine  for  a 
sister.  If  I'd  had  a  sister,  a  younger 
sister — no  boy  ever  pined  for  an  older 
sister — I  believe  I'd  have  made  a  better 
man.     When  I  was  a  small  boy— — -" 

Barbara  glanced  at  his  breadth  and 
stature  with  a  slow  smile. 

He  laughed.  "  O,  that  was  away  back 
yonder  before  you  can  remember." 

"  It  certainly  must  have  been,"  she  re- 
plied, "  and  yet " 

"And  yet,"  he  echoed,  enjoying  his 
largeness  as  he  had  never  done  before. 

"  I  thought  all  the  pre  -  his  -  tor  -  ic 
things  were  big.  But  what  was  it  you 
used  to  do  ?  I  know  ;  you  used  to  cry 
for  a  sister,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Why,  how'd  you  guess  that  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,  unless  it  was  because  I 
used  to  cry  for  a  little  brother." 

"  And  why  a  httle  one  ?  " 

"  I  was  3'oung  and  didn't  know  anv 
better." 

"  But  later  on,  you -" 

"I  wanted  the  largest  size." 

"  D'd  you  ever  cry  for  a  brother  of  the 
largest  size  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes  ;  I  nearly  cry  for  one  yet. 


sometimes,  when  somebody  makes  me 
mad." 

"  Miss  Garnet,  I'm  your  candidate  !  " 

"  No,  Mr.  March.  If  you  were  elected 
you'd  see  your  mistake  and  resign  in  a 
week,  and  I  couldn't  endure  the  mor-ti- 
fi-ca-tion." 

Jolm  colored.  He  thought  she  was 
hinting  at  fickleness  ;  but  she  gave  him 
a  smile  which  said  so  plainly,  "  The  fault 
would  be  mine,"  that  he  was  more  than 
comfortable  again^on  the  surface  of 
his  feelings,  I  mean. 

And  so  with  Barbara.  The  train  had 
begun  a  down-grade  and  was  going 
faster  and  faster.  As  she  stood  sweetly 
contemplating  the  sunset  sky  and  sink- 
ing hills,  fearing  to  move  lest  that  arm 
behind  her  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
yet  vigilant  to  give  it  no  cause  to  come 
nearer,  an  unvoiced  cry  kept  falling  back 
into  her  heart — "  Tell  him  ! — For  your 
misguided  father's  sake ! — Now  ! — Now ! 
— Stop  this  prattle  about  friendship, 
love,  and  truth,  and  tell  him  his  danger ! " 

But  in  reality  she  had  not,  and  was  not 
to  have,  the  chance. 

The  young  land-owner  stood  beside 
her  staring  at  nothing  and  trying  to 
bite  his  mustache. 

He  came  to  himself  with  a  start. 
"Miss  Garnet " 

As  she  turned  in  response,  the  sky's 
blush  lighted  her  face. 

"  That  case  we  were  speaking  of  in- 
side, you  know—* — " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  as  I  said,  I  knew  that  case  my- 
self. But,  my  goodness.  Miss  Garnet, 
you  won't  infer  that  I  was  alluding  in 
any  way  to — to  any  experience  of  my 
own,  will  you  ?  " 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  Law !  Miss  Garnet,  you  don't  think 
I'd  offer  anybody  a  friendship  pidled  out 
of  a  slough  of  despond,  do  you  ?  " 

Barbara  looked  at  him  in  trembling 
exaltation.  "  Mr.  March,  I  know  what 
has  happened." 

He  winced,  but  kept  his  guard.  "  Do 
vou  mean  you  know  how  it  is  I  am  on 
this  train  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  all." 

"  O  my  soul !     Have  I  betrayed  it  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  the  train  conductor — I  led 
him  on— told  us  all  about  it  before  we 
were  twenty  miles  from  Suez." 
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"  I  ougbt  to  have  guessed  you'd  find 
it  out,"  said  John,  in  a  tone  of  self-re- 
buke. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  driving  back  her 
tears  with  a  quiet  smile,  "  I  think  you 
ought." 

'•  Why— why,  I— I— I'm  overwhelmed. 
Gracious  me !  I  owe  you  an  humble 
apologA%  Miss  Garnet.  Yes,  I  do.  Ive 
thi*ust  a  confidence  on  you  without  your 
permission.  I — I  beg  your  pardon  !  I 
didn't  mean  to,  I  declare  I  didn't,  INliss 
Garnet." 

"Its  safe." 

"I  know  it.  I'm  surer  of  that  than 
if  you  were  anyone  else  I've  ever  known 
in  my  life.  Miss  Garnet." 

"  It  shall  be  as  if  I  had  never  heard 
it." 

"  O  no  I  I  don't  see  how  it  can.  In 
fact — well — I  don't  see  why  it  should  — 
unless  you  wish  it  so.  Of  course,  in 
that  case "' 

"That's  not  a  con-tin-gen-cy,"  said 
Barbara,  and  for  more  than  a  minute 
they  listened  to  the  clangorous  racket  of 
the  rails.  Then  John  asked  her  if  it 
did  not  have  a  quality  in  it  almost  like 
music  and  she  brightened  up  at  him  as 
she  nodded. 

He  made  a  gesture  toward  the  reced- 
ing land,  bent  to  her  in  the  uproar  and 
cried,  "It  scarcely  seems  a  moment 
since  those  hills  were  full  of  spring 
color,  and  now  they're  blue  in  the  dis- 
tance ! "  '      ^ 

She  looked  at  them  tenderly  and  nod- 
ded again. 

"  At  any  rate,"  he  ciied,  holding  his 
hat  on  and  bending  lower,  "  we  have 
Dixie  for  our  common  mother."  His 
manner  was  patriotic. 

She  glanced  up  to  him — the  distance 
was  trivial — beaming  \rith  sisterly  con- 
fidence, and  just  then  the  train  lurched 
and — he  caught  her. 

"  H-  I  conscience !  wa'n't  it  lucky  I 
happened  to  have  my  arm  back  there 
just  at  that  moment  ?  " 

Barbara  did  not  say.  She  stood  with 
her  back  against  the  car,  gazing  at  the 
track,  her  small  feet  braced  forward 
with  new  caution,  but  she  saw  March 
lapse  into  revery  and  heave  another  sigh. 

However,  she  observed  his  mind  re- 
turn and  rightly  divined  he  was  thinking 
her  silence  a  trifle  ungracious  ;  so  she 


lifted  her  hand  toward  a  white  cloud 
that  rose  above  the  vanished  hills  and 
river,  saying  : 

"  Our  common  mother  waves  us  fare- 
well." 

"  Yes,"  he  cried  with  grateful  pleasure. 
Seeing  her  draw  her  wrap  closer  he  ad- 
ded, "You're  cold!"  And  it  was  true, 
although  she  shook  her  head.  He  bent 
again  to  explain.  "Itll  be  wanner 
when  we  leave  this  vallev.  Y^ou  see, 
here " 

"  Yes,"  she  nodded  so  intelligently 
that  he  did  not  finish.  Miss  Garnet, 
however,  was  thinking  of  her  chaperone 
and  dubiously  glanced  back  at  the  door. 
Then  she  braced  her  feet  afresh.  They 
were  extremely  pretty. 

He  smiled  at  them.  "  You  needn't 
plant  yourself  so  firmly,"  he  said,  "  I'm 
not  going  to  let  you  fall  off." 

O  dear  !  That  reversed  everything. 
She  had  decided  to  stay ;  now  she 
couldn't. 

Once  more  the  Northern  pair  received 
them  with  placid  interest.  Mr.  Fair 
presently  asked  a  question  which  John 
had  waited  for  all  day,  and  it  was  dark 
night  without  and  lamp-light  within,  and 
they  were  drawing  near  a  large  city  be- 
fore the  young  man,  in  reply,  had  more 
than  half  told  the  stout  plans  and  hopes 
of  this  expedition  of  his  after  cajntal 
and  colonists. 

Mrs.  Fair  showed  a  most  Uvely  ap- 
proval.    "  And  you  must  leave  us  here  ?  " 

Barbai-a  had  not  noticed  tiU  now  how 
handsome  she  was.     Neither  had  John. 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  But  I  shan't  waste  a 
day  here  if  things  don't  show  up  right. 
I  shall  push  right  on  to  New  York." 

Barbara  hoped  Mr.  Fair's  pleasantness 
of  face  meant  an  approbation  as  com- 
plete as  his  wife's,  and,  to  hide  her  own, 
meditatively  obsel•^"ed  that  this  journey 
would  be  known  in  historv  as  March's 
Raid. 

John  laughed  and  thanked  her  for 
not  showing  the  fears  of  Captains  Cham- 
pion and  ShotweU  that  he  would  "  go  in 
like  a  lion  and  come  out  like  a  lamb." 

They  hurried  to  the  next  section  and 
peered  out  into  the  night  with  sup- 
pressed but  eager  exclamations.  Long 
hues  of  suburban  street-lami)S  were 
swinging  by.  Ranks  of  coke-furnaces 
were    blazing    like    necklaces    of   fire. 
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Foundries  and  machine-shops  glowed 
and  were  gone  ;  and,  far  away,  close  bj, 
and  far  away  again,  beautifully  colored 
flames  waved  from  the  unseen  chimneys 
of  chemical  works. 

"  We've  neither  of  us  ever  seen  a 
great  city,"  Miss  Garnet  explained  when 
she  rejoined  her  protectors.  John  had 
been  intercepted  by  the  porter  with  his 
brush,  and  Barbara,  though  still  con- 
versing, could  hear  what  the  negro  w^as 
saying. 

"  I  lef  you  to  de  las',  Cap.  Seem  like 
you  'ten  in'  so  close  to  business  an'  same 
time  enjoy  in'  yo'seff  so  well,  I  hated  to 
'sturb  —  thank  you,  seh  !  "  The  train 
came  slowly  to  a  stand.  "  O  no,  seh, 
dis  ain't  de  depot.  Depot  three  miles 
fu'theh  yit,  seh.  We'll  go  on  ag'in  in 
a  minute.  Obacoat,  seh.  .  Dis  yo'  am- 
breel ?  " 

John  bade  his  friends  good-by.  "  And 
now,  Miss  Garnet  " — he  retained  her 
hand  a  moment — "  don't  you  go  off  and 
forget — Dixie." 

She  said  no,  and  as  he  let  go  her 
hand  she  let  him  see  deeper  into  her 
eyes  than  ever  before. 

A  step  or  two  away  he  looked  back 
with  a  fraternal  smile,  but  she  was  talk- 
ing to  Mrs.  Fair  as  eagerly  as  if  he  had 
been  gone  three  days.  The  train  stood 
so  long  that  he  went  forwai;d  to  ask 
what  the  delay  signified  and  saw  the 
commercial  travellers  walking  away  with 
their  hand-bags.  The  porter  was  busy 
about  the  door. 

"  Big  smash-up  of  freight-cyars  in  de 
yard  ;  yass,  seh.  No,  seh,  cayn't  'zac'ly 
tell  jis  how  long  we  be  kep'  here,  but  'f 
you  dislikes  to  wait,  Cap,  you  needn'. 
You  kin  teck  a  street-cyar  here  what'll 
Ian'  you  right  down  'mongs'  de  hotels 
an'  things ;  yass,  seh.  See  what,  de 
wreck?  No,  seh,  it's  up  in  de  yard 
whah  dey  don't  How  you  to  pa-ass." 

Out  in  the  darkness  beside  the  train 
March  stood  a  moment.  He  could  see 
Miss  Garnet  very  plainly  at  her  bright 
window  and  was  wondering  how  she  and 
her  friends,  bat  especially  she,  would 
take  it  if  he  should  go  back  and  help 
them  while  away  this  tiresome  deten- 
tion. If  she  had  answered  that  last 
smile  of  his,  or  if  she  were  showing,  now, 
any  tendency  at  all  to  look  out  the  win- 
dow, he  might  have  returned  ;  but  no. 


howdy  after  farewell  lacked  dignity. 
The  street -car  came  along  just  then 
and  Barbara  saw  him  get  into  it. 


LXin 

TOGETHER    AGAIN 

March  did  not  put  up  at  the  most 
famous  and  palatial  hotel ;  it  was  full. 
He  went  to  another  much  smaller  and 
quieter,  and  equally  expensive.  When 
he  had  taken  supper  he  walked  the  daz- 
zling streets  till  midnight,  filled  with  the 
strangeness  of  the  place  and  the  greater 
strangeness  of  his  being  there,  and  with 
numberless  fugitive  reflections  upon  the 
day  just  gone,  the  life  behind  it,  and  the 
life  before,  but  totally  without,  those 
shaped  and  ordered  trains  of  thought 
which  no  one  ever  has  except  in  books. 

Sometimes  tenderly,  sometimes  bit- 
terly, Fannie  came  to  mind,  in  emotions 
rather  than  memories,  and  as  if  she  were 
someone  whom  he  should  never  see 
again.  Once  it  occurred  to  him  that 
these  ghost  walkings  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing about  her  must  be  very  much  Uke 
one's  thoughts  of  a  limb  shattered  in 
some  disaster  and  lately  cut  off  by  a  sur- 
geon. The  simile  was  not  pleasant,  but 
he  did  not  see  why  he  should  want  a  pleas- 
ant one.  Only  by  an  effort  could  he 
realize  she  was  still  of  this  world,  and 
that  by  and  by  they  would  be  back  in 
Suez  again,  meeting  casually,  habitually, 
and  in  a  much  more  commonplace  and 
uninteresting  way  than  ever  they  had 
done  in  the  past.  He  shuddered,  then 
he  sighed,  and  then  he  said  ahem  !  and, 
as  well  as  he  could,  gave  himself  the 
look  of  a  man  of  affairs.  At  men  who 
stared  on  him  he  retorted  with  a  frown 
of  austere  inquirj^  not  aware  that  they 
were  merely  noticing  how  handsome  he 
was. 

For  a  time  he  silently  went  through 
minute  recapitulations  of  his  recent  col- 
loquies with  Miss  Garnet,  who  seemed 
already  surprisingly  far  away  ;  much 
farther  than  any  railroad  speed  could  at 
all  account  for.  He  wished  she  were 
"  further  I  " — for  he  could  quote  five  dif- 
ferent remarks  of  his  own  uttered  to  her 
that    very    day,    which    he    saw   plainly 
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enough,  now,  nobody  but  a  perfect  fool 
could  have  made. 

"  Oh  !  Great  Scott !  AVhat  did  possess 
me  to  drag  her  into  my  confidence  ?  " 

He  "  wondered  if  mesmerism  had  any- 
thing " — but  rejected  that  explanation 
with  disdain  and  dismissed  the  subject. 
And  then  this  strange  thing  haj^pened. 
He  was  standing  looking  into  a  show- 
window  made  gorgeous  with  hot-house 
flowers,  when  a  very  low  voice  very  close 
at  band  moaned,  "  O  Lord,  no  !  I  sim- 
ply made  an  ass  of  myself,''  and  when  he 
turned  shai-ply  around  no  one  was  any- 
where near  ! 

But  he  dismissed  that  problem,  too, 
returned  to  his  room,  and  went  to  bed 
and  to  sleep,  wishing  "  to  gracious  "  he 
might  see  her  once  more  and  once  only, 
simply  to  show  her  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  confide — to  her  or  any  similar 
soft-siiiiling  she  ! — The  s's  are  his. 

He  did  not  rise  earl}*  next  morning. 
And  in  this  he  was  wise.  Rejoice,  oh, 
young  man,  in  your  project,  but  know 
that  old  men,  without  projects,  hearing 
will  not  hear — until  they  have  seen  their 
mail  and  their  cashier  ;  the  early  worm 
rarely  catches  the  bird.  John  had  just 
learned  this  in  Pulaski  City. 

At  breakfast  be  was  again  startled  by 
a  low  voice  very  close  to  him. 

'•  Mr.  March,  why  not  come  over  and 
sit  with  us  ?  "     It  was  Mr.  Fair  ! 

The  ladies  bowed  from  a  table  on  the 
far  side  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Fair  seemed 
as  handsome  as  ever  ;  while  Miss  Gar- 
net ! — well  !  If  she  was  both  winsome 
and  beautiful  yesterday,  with  that  silly, 
facing-both-ways  traveUing  cap  she  bad 
worn,  what  could  a  genuinely  reverent 
young  man  do  here  and  now,  but  gasp 
an  inarticulate  admiration  under  his 
breath  as  he  followed  his  senior  toward 
them  ? 

Even  in  the  lively  conversation  which 
began  he  found  time  to  think  it  stranofe 
that  slie  had  never  seemed  to  him  half 
so  lovely  in  Suez  ;  was  it  his  oversight? 
Maybe  not,  for  in  Suez  she  bad  never 
in  life  been  half  so  glad.  Mi*h.  Fair 
could  see  this  with  her  eyes  shut,  and 
poor  Barbara  could  see  that  she  saw  it 
l)y  the  way  she  shut  her  eyes.  But  John, 
of  course,  was  blind  enough,  and  pres- 
ently concluded  that  the  wonder  of  this 
crescent  loveliness  was  the  old,  old  won- 


der of  the  opening  rose.     Meanwhile  the 
talk  flowed  on. 

'•  And  by  that  time,"  said  John,  "you'd 
missed  your  connection.  I  might  have 
guessed  it.  Now  you'll  take — but  you've 
hardly  got  time " 

No,  Mrs.  Fair  was  feeling  rather  travel 
weary  ;  this  was  Saturday  ;  they  would 
pass  Sunday  here  and  start  refreshed 
on  Monday. 

In  the  crowded  elevator,  when  March 
was  gone,  Barbara  heard  Mrs.  Fair  say 
to  her  husband, 

"  You  must  know  men  here  whom  it 
would  be  good  for  him  to  see  ;  why  don't 

you  offer  to "    ]VIi'S.  Fair  ceased  and 

there  was  no  response,  except  that  Bar- 
bara said,  behind  her  smiling  hps, 

'•  It's  because  he's  in  bad  hands,  and 
still  I  have  not  warned  him." 

March  did  not  see  them  again  that 
day.  In  the  evening,  two  men,  friends, 
sitting  in  the  hotel's  rotunda,  were  con- 
jecturing who  yonder  guest  might  be 
to  whose  inquiries  the  clerk  was  so 
l)romptly  attentive. 

'"•  He's  a  Southerner,  that's  plain  ;  and 
a  gentleman,  that's  just  as  certain." 

"  Yes,  if  he  were  not  both  he  would 
not  be  so  perfectly  at  home  in  exactly 
the  right  clothes  and  yet  look  as  if  lie 
bad  spent  most  of  his  life  in  swimming." 

"He  hasn't  got  exactly  the  right  over- 
coat ;  it's  too  light  and  thin." 

"  No,  but  that's  the  crowning  proof 
that  he's  a  Southerner." 

They  hearkened  to  the  clerk.  "  He's 
just  goue  to  the  theatre,  Mr.  March,  he 
and  both  ladies.  He  was  asking  for 
you.     I  think  be  wanted  you  to  go." 

"I  reckon  not,"  said  John,  abstracted- 
ly, and  in  his  fancy  saw  Miss  Garnet  ex- 
plaining to  her  friends,  with  a  restrained 
smile,  that  in  Suez  to  join  the  church 
was  to  abjure  the  theatre.  But  anotber 
clerk  spoke  : 

"  Mr.  March,  did  you — here's  a  note 
for  you." 

Tbe  clerk  knew  it  was  from  Miss  Gar- 
net, and  was  chagrined  to  see  John,  after 
once  reading  it,  dreamily  tear  it  up  and 
drop  it  to  tbe  floor.  Still  it  increased 
his  respect  for  tbe  young  milHonaire — 
Mr.  March,  that  is.  It  was  as  if  be  bad 
lighted  his  cigar  vrith  a  ten-doUar  bill. 

John  wrote  bis  answer  upstairs,  tak- 
ing  a  good  deal  of  time  and  pains  to 
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give  it  an  air  of  dash  and  haste,  and  ac- 
cepting, with  cordial  thanks,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fair's  invitation  to  go  with  them 
(and  Miss  Garnet,  writing  at  their  re- 
quest) next  day  to  church.  Which  in 
its  right  time  he  did. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  hotel  with 
Miss  Garnet  after  service,  John  was 
nothing  less  than  pained — though  he 
took  care  not  to  let  her  know  it  —  to 
find  how  far  astray  she  was  as  to  some 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  fear  she  might  find  it  out, 
he  took  his  midday  meal  alone.  And 
indeed,  Miss  Garnet  may  have  had  her 
suspicions,  for  over  their  ice-cream  and 
coffee  she  said  amusedly  to  Mrs.  Fair, 
and  evidently  in  reference  to  him, 

"  I  am  afraid  it  was  only  the  slight- 
ness  of  our  acquaintance  that  kept  him 
from  being  pos-i-tive-ly  pet-u-lent." 

She  seemed  amused,  I  say,  but  an 
hour  or  so  later,  in  her  own  room,  she 
called  herself  a  goose  and  somebody 
else  another,  and  glancing  at  the  mir- 
ror, caught  two  tears  attempting  to  es- 
cape. She  drove  them  back  with  a 
vigorous  stamp  of  the  foot  and  proceed- 
ed to  dress  for  a  cold  afternoon  walk 
among  the  quieted  wonders  of  a  resting 
city,  without  the  Fairs,  but  not  wholly 
alone. 

LXIV 

THIS    TIME    SHE    WARNS    HIM 

As  Miss  Garnet  and  her  escort  started 
forth  upon  this  walk,  I  think  you  would 
have  been  tempted  to  confirm  the  ver- 
dict of  two  men  who,  meeting  and  pass- 
ing them,  concluded  that  the  escort  was 
wasting  valuable  time  when  they  heard 
him  say, 

"  It  did  startle  me  to  hear  how  lightly 
you  regard  what  you  call  a  memorized 
religion." 

But  this  mood  soon  passed.  A  gentle- 
man and  lady,  presently  overtaking 
them,  heard  her  confess,  "I  know  I 
don't  know  as  much  as  I  think  I  do  ;  I 
only  wish  I  knew  as  much  as  I  don't." 
Whereat  her  escort  laughed  admiringly, 
and  during  the  whole  subsequent  two 
hours  of  their  promenade  scarcely  any 
observer  noticed  the  slightness  of  their 
acquaintance. 


Across  the  fields  around  Suez  their 
conversation  would  have  been  sprightly 
enough,  I  warrant.  But  as  here  they 
saw  around  them  one  and  another  amaz- 
ing triumph  of  industry  and  art,  they 
grew  earnest,  spoke  exaltedly  of  this 
great  age,  and  marvelled  at  the  tangle  of 
chances  that  had  thrown  them  here  to- 
gether. John  called  it,  pensively,  a  most 
happy  fortune  for  himself,  but  Barbara 
in  reply  only  invited  his  attention  to 
the  beauty  of  the  street  vista  behind 
them. 

Half  a  square  farther  on  he  came  out 
of  a  brown  study. 

'*  Miss  Barb  " —  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  said  that,  and  though  she 
lifted  her  glance  in  sober  inquiry,  the 
music  of  it  ran  through  all  her  veins. 

" — Miss  Barb,  isn't  it  astonishing, 
the  speed  with  which  acquaintance  can 
grow,  under  favorable  conditions  ?  " 

*'  Is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  no,  it  isn't.  Only  that's  not 
its  usual  way." 

"Isn't  the  usual  way  the  best  ?" 

"  Oh — usually — yes  !  But  there's  noth- 
ing usual  about  this  meeting  of  ours. 
Miss  Barb,  my  finding  you  and  your 
friendship  is  as  if  I'd  been  lost  at  mid- 
night in  a  trackless  forest  and  had  all  at 
once  found  a  road.  I  only  wish  " — he 
gnawed  his  lip — "  I  only  wish  these 
three  last  days  had  come  to  me  years 
ago.  You  might  have  saved  me  some 
big  mistakes." 

"No,"  Barbara  softly  replied,  "I'm 
afraid  not." 

"  I  only  mean  as  a  sister  might  influ- 
ence an  older  brother — cheering — help» 
ing — warning. " 

"  Warning  !  "  murmured  Barbara, 
with  drooping  head  and  slower  step. 
"  You  don't  know  what  an  evil  gift  of 
untimely  silence  I've  got.  If  I've  failed 
all  my  life  long  as  a  daughter,  in  just 
what  you're  supposing  of  me " 

"  O  come,  now,  Miss " 

"  Don't  stop  me  !  Why,  Mi\  March" 
—  she  looked  up,  and  as  she  brushed 
back  a  hair  from  her  ear  John  thought 
her  hand  shook  ;  but  when  she  smiled 
he  concluded  he  had  been  mistaken — 
"  I've  been  wanting  these  whole  three 
days  to  warn  you  of  something  which, 
since  it  concerns  your  fortunes,  concerns 
nearly  everyone  I  know,  and  especially 
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my  father.  Is  it  meddlesoroe  for  me  to 
be  solicitous  about  your  ambitions  and 
plans  for  Widewood,*^  Mr.  March  ?  " 

•'  Now,  Miss  Gamet  !  You  know  I'd 
consider  it  an  honor  and  a  delight — 
Miss  Barb.  What  do  you  want  to  warn 
me  against?  Mind,  I  don't  say  111  take 
your  warning  ;  but  I'll  prize  the  friend- 
ship that " 

"I  owe  it  to  my  father." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  !  I  don't  mean  to  claim 
—  aha!  I  thought  that  tolling  was  for 
fire  !  Here  comes  one  of  the  engines  ! — 
Better  take  my  arm  a  minute — I — I  think 
you'd  better — till  the  whirlwind  passes." 

She  took  it,  and  before  they  reached 
a  crossing  on  whose  far  side  she  had 
promised  herself  to  relinquish  it,  an- 
other engine  i-ush^d  by.  This  time  they 
stood  aside  ^ith  her  hand  resting  com- 
fortably in  his  elbow.  It  still  rested 
there  when  they  had  resumed  their 
walk,  only  stirring  in  the  self -reproach- 
ful, sunrise  dream  of  a  tardy  sleeper 
when  John  incautiously  remarked  the 
street's  restored  quietness. 

Barbara  was  silent.  A\Tien  they  had 
gone  some  distance  farther  John  asked, 

"Have  I  forfeited  your  solicitude? 
Will  you  not  warn  me,  after  all  ?  "  He 
looked  at  her  and  she  looked  at  him. 
twice,  but  speech  would  not  come  ;  her 
lips  only  parted,  broke  into  a  baffled 
smile,  and  were  grave  again. 

"I  suppose,  of  course,  it's  against 
measures,  not  men,  as  they  say,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Its  against  men,"  said  Barbara. 

"  Tliat  surprises  me,"  replied  John, 
with  a  puzzled  smile. 

"Why,  Mr.  March,  you  can't  suppose, 
do  YOU,  that  vour  hiorh  ambitions  and 
purposes " 

"  Oh,  they're  not  mine  ;  they're  my 
father's.  The  details  and  execution  are 
mine " 

"  But,  anyhow,  you  share  them  ; 
you've  said  so.  You  don't  suppose 
your  associates " 

"  What,  share  them  the  same  way  I 
do  ?  Why,  no,  Miss  Barb  ;  it  wouldn't 
be  fair  to  expect  that,  would  it  ?  And 
yet,  in  a  certain  way,  on  a  lower  plane — 
from  a  simply  commercial  standpoint — 
they  do.  I  don't  include  your  father 
with  them  I  I  only  wish  I  could  reflect 
the  spirit  of  my  father's  wishes  and 
hopes  as  perfectly  as  he  does." 


"  Mr.  March,  don't  men  sometimes 
go  into  such  enterprises  as  youi's  simplj^ 
to  plunder  and  ruin  those  that  go  in 
honestly  with  them  ?  " 

"Oh,  undoubtedly.  You  see,  in  this 
case " 

"Mr.  March " 


"Yes,  Miss  Barb " 

"I  believe  certain  men  are  in  your 
company  with  that  intention." 

"  But  you  don't  know  it,  do  you  ? 
Else  you  would  naturally  tell  your  fa- 
ther instead  of  me.    Y^ou  only "    He 

hesitated. 

"  I  only  see  it." 

"  Oh — oh  !  have  you  no  other  evi- 
dence -  only  an  intuition  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  other  evidence." 

"  Ah  !  "  laughed  John.  "You've  got 
higher  cards,  have  you  ?  " 

Her  eyes  softly  brightened  in  re- 
sponse to  his.  The  next  instant  the 
hand  in  his  arm  awoke,  but  lay  veiy 
still,  as  four  men  passed,  solemnly  raised 
their  silk  hats  to  March,  and  disap- 
peared around  a  corner.  They  were 
the  commercial  travellers ! 

Her  hand  left  his  arm  to  bnish  some- 
thing from  her  oj^posite  shoulder,  and 
did  not  return,  but  hid  somewhere  in 
her  wrap,  tingling  with  a  little  anguish 
all  its  own,  in  the  realization  that  dis- 
covery is  almost  the  only  road  to  repent- 
ance. At  the  same  time  it  could  hear, 
so  to  speak,  its  owner  telling,  with  some- 
thing between  a  timorous  courage  and 
a  calm  diffidence,  how,  in  Suez,  she  had 
drawn  out  a  business  man,  unnamed, 
but  well  aj^proved  and  quite  disinter- 
ested, to  say  that  she  might  tell  Mr. 
March  that,  in  his  conviction,  unless  he 
god  rid  of  certain  persons — etc. 

"I  can  tell  you  who  it  was,  if  you 
care  to  know.     He  said  I  might." 

"No,"  said  John,  thoughtfully. 
"  Never  mind."  And  they  heard  their 
own  footsteps  for  full  two  minutes. 
Then  he  said,  "  Miss  Barb,  sujjpose  he 
is  disinterested  and  sincere.  Say  he 
were  my  V)est  friend.  The  thing's  a 
simple  matter  of  arithmetic.  So  long  as 
your  father  and  Jeff-Jack  and  I  hang 
together  there  are  not  enough  votes  in 
the  company  to  do  anything  we  don't 
want  done.  I  admit  we've  given  some 
comparative  strangers  a  strong  foot- 
hold ;  but  your  father  tinists  them,  and, 
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if  need  be,  can  watch  them.  Does  any- 
body know  men  better  than  Jeff-Jack 
does?  Pu^  he  knew  just  what  we  were 
doing  ■'  :  1  he  consented  to  take 
charge  of  tiie  three  counties'  interests  ; 
however,  I  admit  that  doesn't  prove 
anything.  Miss  Barb,  I  know  who  said 
w4iat  3^ou  told  'me,  and  I  esteem  and 
honor  and  love  him  as  much  as  you  do 
— wait,  please.  O  smile  ahead,  if  you 
like,  only  let  me  finish.  You  know 
we  must  take  some  risks,  and  while 
I  thank  him — and  you,  too,  even  if  you 
do  speak  merely  for  your  father's  sake 
— I  tell  you  the  best  moves  a  man  ever 
makes  are  those  he  makes  against  the 
warnings  of  his  friends  !  '  Try  not  the 
pass,  the  old  man  said,'  don't  you 
know?" 

"  This  wasn't  an  old  man." 

"  Wasn't  it  General  Halliday  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  it  was  the  younger  Mr. 
Fair." 

"  Henry  Fair,"  said  John  very  quietly. 
He  slackened  his  pace.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve Fair  cared  that  much  for  him  ;  but 
it  was  easy  to  suppose  he  might  seize  so 
good  a  chance  for  Miss  Garnet's  own 
sake. 

"  Miss  Barb,  I  don't  doubt  he  thinks 
what  he  says.  I  see  now  why  he  failed 
to  subscribe  to  our  stock,  after  coming 
so  far  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  to  do 
it.  He  little  knows  how  he  disappoint- 
ed me.  I  didn't  want  his  capital.  Miss 
Barb,  half  as  much  as  his  fellowship  in 
a  beautiful  enterprise." 

"  He  was  as  much  disappointed  as 
you,  Mr.  March  ;  I  happen  to  know  it." 

John  looked  at  his  informant ;  but 
her  head  was  down  once  more. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  cheerily,  "  I'll  just 
have  to  wait  till — till  I — till  I've  shown  " 
— a  beggar  child  was  annoying  him — 
"  shown  Fair  and  all  of  them  that  I'm 

not  so  green  as  I "     He  felt  for  a 

coin,  stood  still,  and  turned  red.     "  Miss 

— Miss   Barb "      A   smile   widened 

over  his  face,  and  he  burst  into  a  laugh 
that  grew  till  the  tears  came. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Bar- 
bara anxiously,  yet  laughing  with  him. 

"  Oh,  I — I've  let  somebody  pick  my 
pockets.  Yes,  every  cent's  gone  and 
my  ticket  to  New  York.  I  had  no  luck 
here  yesterday,  and  I  was  going  on  to 
New   York    to-morrow."      He   laughed 


again,  but  ceased  abruptl3\  "Good 
gracious.  Miss  Barb  !  my  watch  —  my 
father's  watch  !  "  The  broad  smile  on 
his  lips  could  not  hide  the  grief  in  his 
eyes. 


LXV 

A    PERFECT    UNDERSTANDING 

As  they  resumed  their  way  Barbara 
did  most  of  the  talking.  She  tried  so 
hard  to  make  his  loss  appear  wholly 
attributable  to  her,  that  only  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  throat  and  chin  and  the 
slow  smoothness  of  her  words  saved 
her  from  seeming  illogical.  She  readily 
got  his  admission  that  the  theft  might 
have  been  done  in  that  archway  as  the 
engine  rushed  by.  Very  good  !  And 
without  her,  she  reasoned,  he  would 
not  have  stopped.  "  Or,  if  you  had 
stopped,"  she  softly  droned,  with  her 
eyes  on  her  steps,  "  vou  would  have 
had " 

"  Oh,  now,  what  would  I  have  had  ?  " 

"Your  hands  in  your  pockets." 

"  That's  not  my  habit." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  March  !  " 

"  My  d-ear  Miss  Barb,  I  should  think 
I  ought  to  know." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  that's  why  I  tell  you." 
They  laughed  in  partnership. 

Mr.  March  was  entirely  right,  Bar- 
bara resumed,  not  to  tell  his  mishaj)  to 
the  Fairs,  or  to  any  one,  anywhere,  then 
or  thereafter.  "But  you're  cruel  to  me 
not  to  let  me  lend  you  enough  to  avoid 
the  rev-e-la-tion."  That  was  the  utmost 
she  would  say.  If  he  couldn't  see  that 
she  would  rather  lose — not  to  say  lend 
— ever}^  doUar  she  had,  than  have  any- 
one know  where  her  hand  was  when  his 
pocket  was  picked,  he  might  stay  just 
as  stupid  as  he  was.  She  remained  si- 
lent so  long  that  John  looked  at  her  in- 
quiringly ;  but  he  did  not  perceive  that 
she  was  ready  to  cry.  She  w^ore  a  glad 
smile  as  she  said  : 

"  I've  got  more  moue^'  with  me  than 
I  ought  to  be  carrying,  anyhow." 

"  Why,  Miss  Barb,  you  oughtn't  to 
do  that  ;  how  does  that  happen  ?  "  He 
spoke  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  never 
in  his  life  lost  a  cent  by  carelessness. 

"  It's  not  so  very  much,"  was  her  re- 
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ply.  *•  It's  for  mv  share  of  Rosemont. 
I  sold  it  to  pop-a.'' 

••  What  I  just  now  when  the  outlook 
for  Rosemont — why,  Miss  Barb,  I  do 
beUeve  you  did  it  to  keep  clear  of  our 
land  company,  didn't  you  ?  " 

•'  Mr.  March.  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
lend  you  some  of  it,  won't  you  ?  " 

"No.  1*11  be — sui-j^rised  if  I  do.  Oh, 
Miss  Barb.  I  thank  you  just  the  same  ; 
but  my  father,  !Miss  Barb,  gave  it  to  me, 
as  a  canon  of  chivalry,  never  to  make  a 
money  bargain  with  a  lady  that  you 
can't  make  with  a  bank.  If  I'm  not 
man  enough  to  get  out  of  this  pinch 
without — oh.  pshaw  !  ' 

In  the  hotel,  at  the  head  of  the  ladies' 
staircase,  they  stood  alone. 

'*  Good-by,"  said  John,  unwillingly. 
"Ill  see  you  this  evening,  shan't  I, 
when  I  come  up  to  say  good-by  to  your 
friends  ?  " 

Barbara  said  he  would.  They  shook 
hands,  each  pair  of  eyes  confessing  to 
the  other  the  superfluity  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

"  Good-by,"  said  John  again,  as  if  he 
had  not  said  it  twice  already. 

"  Good-by,"  she  responded.  "  Mr. 
March,  if  you  want  to  give  securities — 
as  you  would  to  a  bank — I — I  shouldn't 
want  anything  better  than  your  moth- 
er's poems." 

He  glowed  with  gratitude  and  filial 
vanity,  his  big  hand  tightening  on  hers. 
"  Oh,'  Miss  Barb  !  no!  no  !  But  God 
bless  you  !  I  wonder  if  any  one  else  was 
ever  so  much  like  sunshine  in  a  prison 
window  !  Good  -  by  !  "  She  felt  her 
hand  lifted  by  his  ;  but,  when  she  in- 
creased its  weight  the  merest  bit,  he  let 
it  sink  again  and  slide  from  his  fingers. 

He  was  gone,  and  a  moment  later  she 
was  with  the  Fairs  again,  talking  slow- 
ly, with  soft  smiles  :  but  her  head  swam, 
she  heard  their  pleasant  questions  re- 
motely, as  tlirough  a  waU,  and  could 
feel  her  pulse  to  her  fingers  and  feet. 
He  had  almost  kissed  her  hand.  "  The 
next  time — the  next  time — sweet  heaven 
send  this  poor  hand  strength  to  resist 
just  enougli  and — and  not  too  much." 
So  raved  the  prayer  locked  in  her  heart, 
or  so  it  would  have  raved  had  she  dared 
give  it  the  Hberty  even  of  unspoken 
words. 

Meanwhile,   John  March    lav  on   his 


hed  with  the  back  of  his  head  in  his 
hands. 

'I've  offended  her  I  Th'^r^  was  no 
mistaking  that  last  look.  1  wouldn't 
have  happened  if  she  haunt  let  her 
hand  hnger  in  mine.  Oh,  I  wish  to 
heaven  girls  were  not  so  senselessly 
innocent  and  sisterly !  Great  Caesar ! 
I'd  give  five  hundred  doUars  not  to 
have  drooled  that  drivel  about  being 
her  brother  I  George  I  She  ought  to 
know  that  only  a  fool  or  a  scamp  could 
make  such  an  absurd  proposaL  I  won- 
der if  she  still  wants  to  lend  me  her 
money  !  I'd  rather  face  a  whole  bank 
directorate  with  an  overdrawn  account 
than  those  Fairs  this  evening.  I  know- 
exactly  how  they'll  look.  For  it  will  be 
just  like  her  to  tell  Mi*s.  Fair,  whoU 
tell  her  husband,  and  they'll  bury  the 
thing  right  there,  with  me  under  it,  and 
•  Miss  Garaet '  will  excuse  herself  on 
the  plea  of  fatigue,  and  the  conversa- 
tion will  drag,  and  111  wish  I  had  cut 
my  throat   in   Pulaski    City,   and"  —  a 

steeple  clock  tolled  the  hour "■  Oh, 

can  it  be  that  that's  only  six  I " 

At  tea  he  missed  them.  Returning 
to  his  room,  he  had  hardly  got  his  hands 
under  his  head  again,  trving  not  to 
think  of  his  financial  embarrassments 
because  it  was  Sunday,  when  a  new 
idea  brought  him  to  his  feet.  Church  ! 
Evening  sei-\dce  !  Would  she  go  ?  He 
had  not  asked  her  when  she  had  inti- 
mated that  the  Fail's  would  not  In 
his  selfish  enjovment  of  her  society  he 
had  quite  forgotten  to  care  for  her  soul ! 
He  ought  to  go  himsell  And  all  the 
more  ought  she,  for  he  was  numbered 
among  the  saved  now,  and  she  was  not. 
She  miLst  go.  But  how  could  she  un- 
less he  should  take  her?  His  Christian 
duty  was  clear.  He  would  write  an 
offer  of  his  services,  and  by  her  answer 
he  would  know  how  he  stood  in  her 
regard. 

The  reply  was  prompt,  affirmative, 
and  confined  to  the  subject.  And  yet, 
in  some  inexplicable,  irresistiV)le  way  it 
conveyed  the  impression  that  she  had 
never  suspected  him  of  the  faintest  in- 
tention to  carry  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

The  sermon  was  only  so-so.  but  they 
enjoyed  the  singing,  particularly  their 
own.  Both  sang  from  one  book,  with 
much    reserve,    yet    with    such   sweetly 
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pervasive  voices  that  those  about  them 
tirst  listened  and  then  added  their  own 
very  best.  The  second  tune  was  "  Geer," 
and,  with  John's  tenor  going  up  every 
time  Barbara's  soprano  came  down,  and 
vice  versa,  it  was  as  lovely  see-sawing  as 
ever  thrilled  the  heart  of  youth  with 
pure  and  undefiled  religion.  They  sang 
the  last  hymn  to  "Dennis."     It  was, 

"  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love  I  " 

and  they  gratefully  accepted  the  sup- 
port of  four  good,  sturdy,  bass  voices 
behind  them.  But  it  was  the  words 
themselves,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  stan- 
zas, that  inspired  their  richest  yet  soft- 
est tones,  while  the  four  basses  behind 
them  rather  grew  louder  : 

''  When  we  asunder  part, 
It  gives  us  inward  pain  ; 
But  we  shall  still  be  joined  in  heart 
And  hope  to  meet  again. 

*'  This  glorious  hope  revives 
Our  courage  by  the  way  ; 
While  each  in  expectation  lives, 
And  longs  to  see  the  day." 

On  the  sidewalk  the  four  basses  again 
raised  their  four  silk  hats  and  vanished. 
They  were  the  commercial  travellers. 

As  the  two  worshippers  returned  tow- 
ard their  hotel,  Barbara  spoke  glowingly 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fair  ;  their  perfect 
union  ;  their  beautiful  companionship. 
John,  in  turn,  ventured  to  tell  of  the 
unbounded  esteem  with  which  he  had 
ever  looked  upon  Barbara's  mother. 
They  dwelt',  in  tones  of  indulgent  amuse- 
ment, on  the  day,  the  hour,  the  scene, 
of  John's  first  coming  to  the  college, 
specially  memorable  to  him  as  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  real  meeting  of  the  Rose 
of  Eosemont.  Barbara  said  the  day 
would  always  be  bright  to  her  as  the 
one  on  which  she  first  came  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  Judge  March.  John 
spoke  ardentl}^  of  his  father. 

"And,  by  the  by,  that  day  was  the 
first  on  which  I  ever  truly  saw  you." 

"  Or  Johanna  ! "  said  Barbara.  "  Jo- 
hanna's keeping  Fannie  Raven  el's  new 
house.  She's  to  stay  with  her  till  I  get 
back."  But  John  spoke  again  of  Bar- 
bara's mother,  asking  permission  to  do 
so. 


"  Yes,  certainly,"  murmured  his  com- 
panion. "In  general  I  don't  revere  sa- 
cred things  as  I  should,"  she  contin- 
ued, with  her  arm  in  her  escort's,  and 
"  Blest  be  the  tie " — still  dragging  in 
their  adagio  footsteps  ;  "but  my  moth- 
er has  all  my  life  been  so  sacred  to 
me — not  that  she  was  of  the  sort  that 
they  call  otherworldly — I  don't  care  for 
otherworldliness  nearlv  as  much  as  I 
should " 

"Don't  you?"  regretfully  asked  John  ; 
"  that's  one  of  my  faults  too." 

"No  ;  but  I've  always  revered  mom-a, 
so  deeply  that,  except  once  or  twice  to 
Fannie,  when  Fannie  spoke  first,  I've 
never  talked  about  her."  Yet  Barbara 
went  on  telling  of  her  mother  from  a  full 
heart,  her  ears  ravished  by  the  music 
of  John's  interjected  approvals.  They 
talked  again  of  his  father  also,  and  found 
sweet  resemblances  between  the  two 
dear  ones.  Only  as  they  re-entered  the 
hotel  were  both  at  once  for  a  moment 
silent.  Half  way  up  the  stairs,  among 
the  foliage  plants  of  a  landing  ablaze 
with  gas,  they  halted,  while  John,  be- 
ginning, 

*'  Two  hearts  that  love  the  same  fair  things" — 

recited  one  of  his  mother's  shorter 
poems. 

"Why,  Mr.  March!"  His  hearer's 
whisper  only  emphasized  her  sincere 
enthusiasm.  "Did  your  mother — why, 
that's  per-fect-ly  beau-ti-ful !  " 

They  parted,  but  soon  met  •  again  in 
one  of  the  parlors.  Mrs.  Fair  came, 
too,  but  could  not  linger,  having  left 
Mr.  Fair  upstairs  asleep  on  a  lounge. 
She  bade  Barbara  stay  and  hear  all  the 
manuscript  poems  Mr.  March  could  be 
persuaded  to  read,  and  only  regretted 
that  her  duty  upstairs  prevented  her 
remaining  herself.  "  Good-by,"  she  said 
to  John.  "  Now,  w^henever  you  come 
to  Boston,  remember,  you're  to  come 
directly  to  us." 

John  responded  gratefully,  and  Bar- 
bara, as  the  two  sat  down  upon  a  very 
small  divan  with  the  batch  of  manu- 
script between  them,  told  him,  in  a 
melodious  undertone,  that  she  feared 
she  couldn't  stay  long. 

"  What's  that?  "  she  asked,  as  he  took 
up  the  first  leaf  to  put  it  by. 
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"This?  Oh,  this  is  the  poem  I  tried 
to  recite  to  you  od  the  staii^s." 

"Read  it  again/'  she  said,  not  in  her 
usual  monotone,  but  vrith  a  soft  eager- 
ness of  voice  and  eye  quite  new  to  him, 
and  extremely  stimulating.  He  felt  an 
added  exaltation  when,  at  the  close  of 
the  middle  stanza,  he  saw  her  hands 
knit  into  each  other  and  a  gentle  rapt- 
ure shining  through  her  drooping 
lashes  ;  aud  at  the  end,  when  she  sighed 
her  admiration  in  only  one  or  two  half- 
formed  words,  twinkled  her  feet  and 
bit  her  lij),  his  exaltation  rose  almost  to 
inebriety.  He  could  have  sat  there  and 
read  to  her  all  night. 

Yet  that  was  the  only  poem  she  heard. 
The  title  of  the  next  one,  John  said  as 
he  lifted  it,  was,  "If  I  should  love 
again  ; "  but  Barbara  asked  a  dreamy 
question  of  a  very  general  character ;  he 
repHed,  then  asked  one  in  turn  ;  they 
discussed — she  introducing  the  topic — 
the  rehgious  duty  and  practicability  of 
making  all  one's  life  aud  each  and  every 
part  of  it  good  poetry,  and  the  inner 
and  outer  conditions  essential  there- 
unto ;  and  when  two  strange  ladies 
came  in  and  promptly  went  out  again 
John  glanced  at  the  mantel-clock,  ex- 
claimed his  surprise  at  the  hour,  aud, 
gathering  up  the  manuscript,  rose  to 
say  his  parting  word. 

"  Good-by.''  His  hand  grasj)  was  fer- 
vent. 

**  Good-bv,"  replied  the  maiden. 

"]Miss  Barb"— he  kept  her  hand  — 
"  I  want  a  word,  and,  honestly — I — I 
don't  kuow  what  it  is  !  Doesn't  good- 
bv  seem  to  vou  mightv  weak,  bv  it- 
self?" 

"  Why,  that  depends.  It's  got  plenty 
of  po-ton-ti-al-i-t}'  if  you  give  it  its  old 
sig-nif-i-ca-tiou." 

''Well,  I  do— every  bit  of  it!  Do 
you.  Miss  Barl> — to  me  ?  " 

She  gave  such  answer  with  her  steady 
eyes  that  lier  questioner's  mind  would 
have  lost  its  balance  hiid  she  not  smiled 
so  lightly. 

"  Still,"  he  responded,  "  good-by  is 
such  unclaimed  pro]iei*ty  that  I  want 
another  word  to  sort  o'  fence  it  in,  you 
kuow." 

The  maiden  only  looked  more 
amused  than  before. 

**  I  don't  want  it  to  mean  too  much, 


you  understand,"  explained  he.  The 
hand  iu  his  grew  heavier,  but  his  grasp 
tightened  on  it.  "  Yet  don't  you  think 
these  last  three  days'  companionship  de- 
serves a  word  of  its  o^ti  ?  Miss  Barb, 
you've  been  —  and  in  my  memory  you 
win  be  henceforth — a  crystalline  dehght  I 
The  word's  not  mine,  it's  from  one  of 
my  mother's  sweetest  things.  Can't  I  say 
good-by,  thou  '  crvstaUine  delight'?" 

;'Why,  Mr.  March,"  said  Barbara, 
softly  pulling  at  her  hand,  "I  don't 
particularly  like  the  implication  that 
I'm  per  fect-ly  traus-i3ar-eut.'' 

"  Xow,  Miss  Barb!  as  if  I  —  oh 
pshaw  !  Good-by."  He  lifted  her  hand. 
She  made  it  very  light.  He  held  it  well 
up,  looking  do\NTi  on  it  fondly.  "This," 
he  said,  "  is  the  little  friend  that  wanted 
to  help  me  out  of  trouble.  Good-by, 
little  friend  ;  I"  —  his  hps  approached 
it — "I  love  you." 

It  flashed  from  his  hand  hke  a  bird 
from  the  nest.  "  No-o !  "  moaned  its 
owner. 

''  Oh,  Miss  Gar — Miss  Barb  !  "  gi*oaned 
John,  "you've  utterly  misundei-^tood." 

"  No  '' — Barbara  had  not  yet  blushed, 
but  now  she  crimsoned — "  I've  not  mis- 
undei*stood  you.  I  simply  don't  like 
that  way  of  saving " 

"I  didn't  mean- " 

"  I  know  it,  Mr.  March.  I  know  per- 
fectly well  you  don't  expect  ever  to 
mean  an^-thing  to  anybody  any  more  ; 
you  consider  it  a  sheer  im-pos-si-bil-i- 
ty.  That's  the  keystone  of  our  friend- 
ship." 

John  hemmed.  "  I  wouldn't  say  im- 
possibility*; I'd  say  imj)racticability.  It's 
an  impracticabilit}',  Miss  Barb,  that's 
all.  Why,  evei'j"  time  I  think  of  my 
dear  sweet  little  mother " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  March,  that's  right !  She 
m  usf  have  ■  your  whole  thought  and 
care!" 

"  She  shall  have  it,  Miss  Barb,  at 
£very  cost  !  as  completely  as  I  know 
your  father  has  and  ought  to  have 
yours  !  "  He  t<^ok  her  hand.  "  Good- 
bv  !  The  understanding's  perfect  now, 
isn't  it?" 

"I  think  so — I  hope  so — yes,  sir." 

"  Sav,  'Yes,  John.'" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  March,  I  can't  say  that." 

"  ^Miy,  tlien,  it  isn't  perfect." 

"  Yes,  it  is." 
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"  Well,  then,  Miss  Garnet,  with  the 
perfect  understanding  that  the  under 
standing  is  perfect,  I  propose  to  bid 
this  hand  good-by  in  a  fitting  and  ade- 
quate manner,  and  trust  I  shall  not  be 
inter —  ! — rupted  !     Good-by." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  March,  I  don't  think  that 
was  either  fair  or  right ! "  Her  eyes 
glistened. 

"  Miss  Barb,  it  wasn't !  Oh,  I  see  it 
now  !  It  was  a  wretched  mistake  !  For- 
give me  ! " 

Her  eyes,  staring  up  into  his,  filled 
to  the  brim.  She  waved  him  away  and 
turned  half  aside.  He  backed  to  the 
door  and  paused. 

"  Miss  Barb,  one  look  !  Oh,  one  look, 
just  to  show  I'm  not  utterly  unforgiv- 
en  and  cast  out !  I  promise  you  it's  all 
I'll  ever  ask — one  look  !  " 

"  Good-by,"  she  murmured,  but 
could  not  trust  herself  to  move. 

He  stifled  a  moan.  She  gave  a  start 
of  pain.  He  thought  it  meant  impa- 
tience. She  took  an  instant  more  for 
self-command  and  then  lifted  a  smile. 
Too  late  !  he  was  gone. 


LXVI 

A    SICK    MAN    AND    A    SICK    HORSE 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  said  Miss  Garnet 
at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Fair's  room,  refus- 
ing to  enter.  "I  rapped  only  to  say 
good-night." 

To  the  question  whether  she  had 
heard  all  the  poems  read  she  replied, 
"  Not  all,"  with  so  sweet  an  irony  in 
her  grave  smile  that  Mrs.  Fair  wanted 
to  tell  her  she  looked  like  the  starlight. 
But  words  are  clumsy,  and  the  admirer 
satisfied  herself  with  a  kiss  on  the 
girl's  temple.  "  Good-night,"  she  said ; 
"  dream  of  me." 

Several  times  next  day,  as  the  three 
travellers  wound  their  swift  course 
through  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mrs.  Fair  observed  Barbara  sink  her 
book  to  her  lap  and  with  an  abstracted 
gaze  on  the  landscape  softly  touch  the 
back  of  her  right  hand  with  the  fingers 
of  her  left.  It  puzzled  her  at  first,  but 
by  and  by — 

"Poor  boy  !  "  she  said  to  herself,  in 
that  inmost  heart  where  no  true  woman 


ever  takes  any  one  into  council,  "  and 
both  of  you  Southerners  !  If  that's  all 
you  got,  and  you  had  to  steal  that, 
you're  both  of  you  better  than  I'd  have 
been." 

When  about  noon  she  saw  her  hus- 
band's eyes  fixed  on  Barbara,  sitting 
four  seats  awaj^,  she  asked,  with  a 
sparkle  :    "  Thinking  of  Mr.  March  ?  " 

"Yes,  I've  guessed  why  he's  staved 
behind." 

"  Have  you  ?  That's  quick  work — for 
a  man." 

"It  looks  to-day  as  if  he  were  out  of 
the  game,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

The  lady  mused.  This  time  the  hus- 
band twinkled  : 

"If  he  is,  my  dear,  whom  should  we 
congratulate  :  all  three  or  which  two  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  yet,  my  love.  Wait. 
Wait  till  we've  tried  her  in  Boston." 

At  this  hour  John  March  was  impera- 
tively engrossed  by  an  unforeseen  dis- 
covery. Tossing  on  his  bed  the  night 
before,  he  had  decided  not  to  telegraph 
to  Suez  for  money  until  he  had  searched 
all  the  hotels  for  some  one  from  Dixie 
who  would  exclaim,  "  Why,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,"  or  words  to  that  ef- 
fect. In  the  morning  he  was  up  be- 
times and  off  on  this  errand,  asking 
himself  why  he  had  not  done  it  the 
evening  before,  but  concluding  he  must 
have  fo reborn e  out  of  respect  for  the 
Sabbath. 

At  the  first  hotel  his  search  had  no 
reAvard.  But  in  the  second  he  found  a 
Pulaski  City  man,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  never  previously  prized,  yet  from 
whom  he  now  hid  four- fifths  of  his  sur- 
prised delight  and  stiU  betrayed  enough 
to  flatter  the  fellow  dizzy.  John  took 
him  back  to  his  own  hotel  for  breakfast, 
made  himself  sure  he  had  only  to  ask  a 
loan  and  to  get  it,  and  let  him  go  at 
last,  unable  to  get  the  request  through 
his  own  teeth. 

He  went  to  a  third  hotel,  but  found 
only  strangers.  Then  he  w^ent  to  a 
fourth,  explored  its  rotimda  in  vain, 
turned  three  or  four  leaves  of  its  register, 
and  was  giving  a  fareweU  glance  to  the 
back  page,  when  he  started  with  surprise. 

"  I  see,"  he  said  to  the  clerk,  "I  see 
you  have — will  you  kindly  look  this  way 
a  moment?  Are  these  persons  still 
with  you  ?  " 
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"  They  are,  sii*,"  said  the  clerk,  gazing 
absently  beyond  him,  and  took  March's 
card.  "Front  I  Til  have  to  send  it  to 
the  lady,  sir;  Colonel  liavenel's  sick. 
AMiat?  Oh,  well,  sir,  if  you  think  pneu- 
monia's slight —  Yes,  sir,  that's  what 
he's  got."  He  was  tui-ning  away  con- 
temptuously, but  John  said  : 

"  Oh  ! — eh — one  moment  more,  if  you 
please." 

'-  Well,  sir,  what  is  it  ?  "  The  man 
gave  his  ear  instead  of  his  eye  ;  but  he 
gave  both  eyes,  as  John,  giving  both 
his,  asked,  deferentially  : 

"Do  you  own  all  the  hotels  in  this 
to\sTi,  sir,  or  are  vou  only  a  clerk  of  this 
one  ?  " 

The  card  went,  and  a  bell-boy  pres- 
ently led  the  way  to  Fannie's  door.  It 
stood  unlatched.  The  boy  pushed  it 
ajar,  and  John,  stepping  in,  found  him- 
self met  only  by  his  frowning  image  re- 
flected full  length  in  the  mirror  front  of 
a  folding-bed,  until  a  door  opened  soft- 
ly from  the  adjoining  room  and  closed 
again,  and  Fannie,  pale  and  vigil  worn, 
but  with  ecstasv  in  her  black  eves,  mui- 
mui'ed  : 

"  Oh,  John  March,  I  never  knew  I 
could  be  quite  so  glad  to  see  you  I  " 

She  pressed  his  hand  i-apturously  be- 
tween her  two,  dropped  it  playfully,  and 
saw  that  there  had  come  between  them 
a  nearness  and  at  the  same  time  a  far- 
ness  different  from  any  that  had  ever 
been.  John  felt  the  same  thing,  but  did 
not  guess  that  this  was  why  her  smile 
was  suddenly  gi*ateful  and  yet  had  a 
pang  in  it.  There  was  a  self-oblivious 
kindness  in  his  murmured  tone  as  he 
refused  a  seat. 

"  No,  I  mustn't  keep  you  a  moment. 
Only  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

She  explained  that  she  would  have  to 
go  back  into  the  sick-room  and  return 
again,  as  the  physician  was  in  there,  and 
Jeff-Jack  was  unaware,  and  ought  prob- 
ably to  be  kept  unaware,  of  any  other 
visitor's  presence. 

John  said  he  would  wait  and  hear  the 
doctor's  pronouncements  and  her  com- 
mands. When  she  came  the  second 
time  this  person  appeared  with  her. 
Beyond  a  softly  si)()ken  introduction 
there  were  only  a  few  words,  and  the 
two  men  went  away  together.  As  Fan- 
nie returned  and  bent  cheerilv  over  the 


bridegi'oom's  bed,  she  was  totally  sui- 
prised  by  his  feeble,  bright-eyed  re- 
quest. 

'*  When  John  March  comes  back  with 
the  medicine  I  want  to  see  him." 

The  man  to  whom  Fannie  had  intro- 
duced John  was  of  a  sort  much  newer 
to  him  than  to  travellers  generally — a 
typical  physician- in-ordinaiw  to  a  hotel. 
He  wore  a  dark  -  blue  overcoat  abun- 
dantly braided  and  fi-ogged  ;  his  sheared 
mustaches  were  dyed  black,  and  his 
diamond  scarf  -  pin,  a  pendant,  was 
chained  to  his  shirt.  As  they  di'ove  to 
a  favorite  apothecary's  some  distance 
away,  John  told  why  he  had  come 
North,  and  the  doctor  said  he  had  a 
cousin  hving  at  the  hotel  who  had  capi- 
tal, and  haj^pened  just  then  to  be  look- 
ing for  investments.  It  would  be  no 
trouble  at  all  to  drive  Mr.  March  back 
from  the  apothecary's  and  make  him 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Bulger.  Was  Mr. 
March  fond  of  horses  ?  Good  !  Bulger 
owned  the  fastest  span  in  the  city,  and 
drove  them  every  morning  at  ten. 

In  fact,  before  they  quite  reached  the 
hotel  again  they  came  upon  the  capi- 
talist, ribbons  in  hand,  just  leaving  a 
public  stable  behind  such  a  jmir  of  trot- 
ters that  John  exclaimed  at  sight  of 
them  and  accepted  with  alacrity  a  seat 
by  his  side.  As  for  the  medicine,  the 
physician  himself  took  it  to  ^Ii's.  Eaven- 
el,  explained  that  John  would  be  along 
in  an  hour  or  two,  and  said,  "  Yes,  the 
patient  could  see  Mr.  March  briefly,  but 
must  talk  as  little  as  possible." 

Four*  or  live  times  during  the  next 
seven  or  eight  hours  the  sick  man's 
eyes  compelled  Fannie  to  say  :  "  I  don't 
know  why  he  doesn't  come."  And  at 
evening,  with  an  open  note  in  her  hand, 
a  smile  on  her  hps,  and  a  new  loneliness 
in  her  heari,  she  announced  :  "He  saj'S 
he  will  be  here  early  in  the  moniing." 

Mr.  Bulger  was  large,  heavy,  and 
clean-shaven,  as  became  a  capitalist  ; 
but  his  overcoat  was  buff',  with  a  wide 
trimming  of  fur,  and  his  yellow  hair 
was  jiarted  in  the  back  and  jjerfumed. 
March  did  not  mind  this,  but  he  was 
truly  sorry  to  notice,  veiy  quickly,  that 
his  companion's  knowledge  of  horses 
was  mostly  a  newspaper  knowledge. 
AVhile  Mr.  Bulger  quoted  tuif  records, 
John  said  to  himself  : 
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"  Wonder  how  far  he'll  drive  before 
he  sees  his  nigh  horse  is  sick." 

But  very  soon  the  owner  of  the  team 
remarked  :  "  The  mare  seems  droopy." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Bulger,"  replied  John,  al- 
most explosively,  "  she's  going  to  be  a 
very  sick  animal  before  you  can  get  her 
back  to  the  stable,  if  you  ever  get  her 
back  at  all.  If  we  don't  do  the  right 
thing  right  oif,  you'll  lose  her.  I  would- 
n't stop  them,  sir.  My  conscience ! 
don't  let  her  stand  here,  or  she'll  be  so 
stiff,  directly,  you  can't  make  her  go ! " 

"  Yes,  I  guess  you're  right,"  said  Bul- 
ger, moving  on.  "  If  I  can  just  get  her 
home  and  out  of  harness  and  let  her  lie 
down." 

"If  you  do,"  interrupted  John,  "she'll 
never  get  up  again." 

"  By  Jo' ! "  exclaimed  the  owner  of 
the  horse,  "  I  don't  want  that ! "  He 
looked  grimly  on  the  gentle  sufferer. 
"  See  her,"  he  presently  said  ;  "  why,  I 
never  saw  anything  get  sick  so  fast. 
Why,  Mr.  March,  I'm  afraid  she's  going 
to  die  right  here  !  Half  an  hour  ago  I 
wouldn't  'a'  sold  that  mare  for  two 
thousand  dollars  !  Mr.  March,  if  you 
can  save  her  you  may  have  all  the  doc- 
tors you  want,  and  I'll  pay  you  a  hun- 
dred dollars  yourself  as  quick  as  I'd  pay 
you  one  !  " 

"  Give  me  the  reins,"  was  John's  re- 
sponse. "  Where's  the  very  nearest 
good  stable  ?  " 

There  was  one  not  far  away.  He 
turned  and  soon  reached  it.  As  they 
stopped  in  its  door  the  beautiful  creat- 
ure in  his  care  was  trembling  in  all  her 
flesh,  and  dripping  sweat  from  every 
pore.  The  ready  grooms  helped  him 
unharness. 

"I'll  send  for  a  doctor,  shan't  I?" 
said  Bulger,  twice,  before  John  heard 
him. 

"Yes,  if  you  know  a  real  one  ;  but  I'll 
have  everything  done  before  he  gets 
here.  Here,  you,  fetch  a  blanket. 
Somebody  bring  me  some  fine  salt — oh, 
a  double  handful — a  tumblerful — only 
be  quick  !  I  want  to  rub  her  back  with 
it." 

In  a  moment  the  harness  had  given 
place  to  halter  and  blanket,  and  the 
weak  invalid  stiffly  followed  John's  firm 
leading  over  the  sawdust. 

Three  hours  later  Bulger  said,  "  She's 


a  good  deal  better,  ain't  she  ? "  and 
when  March  smiled  fondly  on  her  and 
replied  that  he  "  should  say  so,"  her 
owner  suggested  luncheon. 

"  No,"  said  John,  "  you  go  and  eat ; 
I  shan't  leave  her  till  she's  well.  She 
mustn't  lie  down,  and  I  can't  trust  any- 
one to  keep  her  from  doing  it." 

Two  or  three  times  more  Bulger  went 
and  came  again,  and  the  lamps  were  be- 
ing lighted  in  the  streets  when  at  last 
John  remarked, 

"Well,  sir,  you  can  harness  her  up 
now  and  drive  her  home.  Nice  gyirl ! 
Nice  gyirl !  Did  you  think  us  was  gwine 
to  let  you  curl  up  and  die  out  yond'  in 
the  street  ?  No,  missie,  no  !  you  nice 
ole  gyirl,  doggon  yo'  sweet  soul,  no  !  " 

"  Mr.  March," said  Bulger,  "I  said  I'd 
pay  you  a  hundred  dollars  if  you'd  cure 
her,  didn't  I?  Well,  here's  my  check 
for  half  of  it,  and  if  you  just  say  the 
word  I'll  make  another  for  the  other 
half." 

John  pushed  away  the  proffering 
hand  with  a  pleased  laugh.  "  I  can't 
take  pay  for  doctoring  a  horse,  sir,  but 
I  will  ask  a  favor  of  you — in  fact,  I'U 
ask  two  ;  and  the  first  is,  Come  and 
have  dinner  with  me,  will  you  ?  " 

And  when  John  called  on  Fannie  the 
next  morning,  Mr.  Bulger  had  taken  a 
train  for  Suez,  expecting  to  return  in 
three  days,  subscriber  for  all  the  land 
company's  stock  left  un taken  through 
the  prudence  of  the  younger  Fair.  John 
had  treated  himself  to  a  handsome  new 
pocketbook. 


LXVII 

COLONEL  EAVENEL  FEELS  COMPELLED 

"So  you'll  be  leaving  us  at  once!" 
said  Fannie,  as  the  two  sat  by  Eavenel's 
bed. 

"  No,  not  till  Mr.  Bulger  gets  back. 
I  can  be  up  to  my  neck  in  work  till 
then  on  the  colonization  side  of  the  busi- 
ness." They  bent  to  hear  the  bride- 
groom's words  : 

"  Wish  you  wouldn't  go  East  till  Fri- 
day evening,  and  then  go  with  us." 

"  Why  Jeff- Jack  Ravenel,"  exclaimed 
Fannie,  w^ith  a  careworn  laugh,  "  what 
are  you  talking  about  ?  " 
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*'  Not  much  fun  for  John,"'  was  the 
languishiug  replv,  "but  big  favor  to 
us." 

"  But,  my  goodness  !  "  said  the  bride, 
*'  the  doctor  won't  even  let  you  get  up." 

"  Got  to,"  responded  the  smiling  in- 
valid. "  Got  to  be  in  Washington  next 
Sunday." 

"  That's  simply  ridiculous,"  laughed 
Fannie,  with  a  pretty  toss,  and  saun- 
tered into  the  next  room,  closing  the 
door  between.  The  sick  man's  smile 
increased  : 

"  She's  gone  in  there  to  cry,"  he  softly 
drawled. 

"  You  can't  go,  Eavenel,"  said  March. 
"  AYhy,  it'll  kill  you,  like  as  not." 

"  Got  to  go,  John.     Pontics." 

"Oh,  the  other  fellows  can  work  it 
without  you." 

"  Yes,"rej)lied  the  smiling  lips,  "  that's 
why  I've  got  to  be  there." 

The  subject  was  dropped.  That  was 
Tuesday  morning.  John  called  twice  a 
day  until  Thursday  evening.  Each  time 
he  came  Fannie  seemed  more  and  more 
wan    and   blighted,    though    never  less 


courageous. 


"  She'll  be  sick  herself  if  she  doesn't 
hire  a  nurse  and  get  some  rest,"  said 
the  doctor  to  John  ;  but  her  idea  of  a 
hired  nurse  was  Southern,  and  she 
would  not  hear  of  it.  John  w^as  not 
feeling  too  honest  these  days.  On  the 
evening  of  Thursday  he  came  nerved  up 
to  mention  Miss  Garnet,  whom,  as  a 
theme,  he  had  wholly  avoided  whenever 
Fannie  had  spoken  of  her.  But  the 
moment  he  met  Fannie,  in  the  outer 
room,  he  was  so  cut  to  the  heart  to  see 
how  her  bridal  beauty  had  wasted  with 
her  strength  that  he  could  orjy  beg  her 
to  lie  down  an  hour,  two,  three,  half  the 
night,  the  whole  of  it,  while  he  would 
watch  and  tend  in  her  place.  He  would 
take  it  unkindly  if  she  did  not. 

"  Oh,  John,"  she  laugliingly  replied, 
"  5'ou  forget !  "     He  faintly  frowned. 

"Yes,  Miss  Fannie,  I  try  to."  He  did 
not  add  that  he  had  procured  assist- 
ance. 

Her  response  was  a  gleam  of  loving 
approval.  John  noticed  seven  or  eight 
minute  spots  on  her  face  and  recognized 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  they 
were  freckles. 

"John,  did  the  doctor  tell  you  it  was 


my  fault  that  Jeff-Jack  got  this  sick- 
ness ?  " 

"  No,  and  I  shouldn't  have  beheved  it 
if  he  had." 

"  Thank  you,  John  " — her  lifted  eyes 
filled — "  thank  you  ;  but  it  was  ;  it  was 
m}^  fault,  and  nobody  shall  watch  him  in 
my  place."  It  would  have  made  a  great 
difference  to  several  persons  besides  her- 
self, had  she  known  that  the  doctor  on 
both  his  last  two  visits  had  forgotten  to 
say  that  no  one  need  any  longer  sit  up 
all  night. 

John  called  again  Friday  morning. 
School  himself  as  best  he  could,  still  an 
energy  in  his  mien  showed  there  was 
news  from  Suez. 

"  What  is  it,  old  man,"  asked  the  slow- 
voiced  invalid,  "  have  they  made  the 
new  slate  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  the  bill's  passed  empower- 
ing the  three  counties  to  levy  the  tax 
and  take  the  stock.  Oh,  Garnet's  a 
wheel-horse,  yes,  sir-ee  ! — and  Gamble 
and  Bulger  are  a  team  !  Bulger  isn't 
coming  back  for  a  while  at  all ;  they've 
made  him  secretary." 

A  perceptible  shade  came  over  Eave- 
nel's  face,  although  he  smiled  as  he 
said, 

"  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fond- 
er. Have  they  made  you  vice-pres- 
ident ?  " 

"  Yea,  they  have  !  I  no  more  expect- 
ed such  a  thing — I  knew  Gamble,  of 
course,  would,  be  president  and  Cham- 
pion treasurer  ;  but — Well,  they  say  I 
can  push  things  better  as  vice-president, 
and  I  reckon  that's  so  ;  "  said  John  and 
ceased  without  adding  that  his  salary 
was  continued  and  that  Bulger  would 
draw  none. 

"  Where  does  Major  Garnet  come 
in  ?  "  asked  Fannie. 

"  Oh,  he  still  decUnes  any  appoint- 
ment whatever,  but  he's  made  \\^  a  con- 
struction company  to  take  our  con- 
tracts. Proudfit's  president.  It's  not 
strongly  officered  ;  but,  as  Garnet  says, 
better  have  men  we  can  dictate  to  than 
men  who  might  try  to  dictate  to  us. 
And  besides,  except  Crickwater,  they're 
all  Suez  men.  Mattox  is  treasurer  ; 
Pettigrew's  secretary." 

Fannie  wanted  to  say  that  Proudfit 
had  no  means  except  his  w^ife's,  but 
was  still    because  a  small  rosy  spot  on 
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either  cbeek-bone  of  the  invalid  was  be- 
ginning to  betray  the  intensity  of  his 
thought.  She  woukl  have  motioned  to 
John  to  tell  no  more,  if  she  could  have 
done  so  unseen  by  Eavenel.  However, 
the  bridegroom  himself  turned  the 
theme. 

"Are  you  going  down  there  before 
you  go  East  ?  " 

"  No,  Garnet  and  Bulger  both  urge 
me  to  go  straight  on.  I'm  mighty  sorry 
I  can't  wait  till  you're  well  enough  to 
go  ;  but " 

On  the  pallid  face  in  the  pillow  came 
the  gentlest  of  smiles.  Its  fair,  thin 
hand  held  tow^ard  Fannie  a  bunch  of 
small  keys,  and  their  owner  said, 

"  I  wish,  while  you're  getting  your 
fare  and  berth  tickets,  you'd  get  two  of 
each  for  us,  John,  will  you  ?  "  He  still 
smilingly  held  out  the  keys. 

Fannie  sat  still.  She  tried  to  smile 
but  turned  very  pale.  "Jeff-Jack,"  she 
gasped,  "  you  can't  go.  I  beg  you, 
don't  try.     I  beg  you,  Jeff- Jack." 

"  Got  to,  Fannie."  He  sat  up  in  the 
bed.     John  thrust  a  pillow  behind  him. 

"  Well,  I — "  her  bloodless  lips  twitched 
painfully — "  I  can't  let  you  go.  The 
doctor  says  he  mustn't,  John." 

Ravenel  smiled  on. 

"  Got  to,  Fannie.  Come,  take  these 
and  get  John  my  pocketbook." 

Fannie  rose,  but  shook  her  head. 
"  No,  I  tell  you  the  solemn  truth,  even 
if  you  could  go,  I  can't.  I  shouldn't 
get  there  alive.  You  certainly  wouldn't 
— "  she  tried  to  speak  playfully — "leave 
me  behind,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Have  to,  Fannie.  State  interest — 
simply  imperative.  Leave  you  plenty 
money."  He  gave  the  keys  a  little 
shake.  Her  eyes  burned  through  him, 
but  he  smiled  on. 

She  took  the  keys.  As  she  passed 
through  the  door  between  the  two 
rooms  she  supported  herself  against  the 
jamb.  John  rose  hurriedly,  but  stood 
dumb.  In  a  few  seconds  she  returned. 
As  she  neared  him  she  seemed  to  trip 
on  the  carpet,  staggered,  fell,  and  would 
have  struck  the  floor  at  full  length  but 
for  John's  quick  arms.  For  an  instant 
he  held  her  whole  slight  w^eight.  Her 
brow  had  fallen  upon  his  shoulder. 
But  quickly  she  lifted  it  and  with  one 
wild  look  into  his  face  moaned,  "  No," 
Vol.  XVL— 5i 


and  pushed  herself  from  him  into  a 
rocking  chair. 

The  pocketbook  lay  on  the  floor.  He 
would  have  handed  it  to  her,  but  she 
motioned  for  him  to  give  it  to  her 
husband,  llavenel  drew  from  it  three 
bank-notes,  saying,  as  he  passed  them 
to  John  —  "Better  engage  two  berths, 
but  buy  only  one  ticket.  Then  we  can 
either " 

March,  busy  with  his  own  pocket- 
book,  made  a  sign  that  he  understood. 
His  fingers  trembled,  but  when  he 
lifted  his  eyes  from  them  there  was  a 
solemn  calm  in  his  face  and  his  jaws 
were  set  like  steel.  He  handed  back 
one  of  the  notes,  and  with  it  something 
else  which  was  neither  coin  nor  cur- 
rency. 

"  Does  this  mean "  quietly  began 

llavenel. 

"Yes,"  said  John,  "I  sell  you  my 
ticket.  I  shan't  leave  town  tiU  Miss 
Fannie's  fit  to  travel." 

"  Why,  John  !  "  For  a  single  instant 
the  sick  man  reddened.  In  the  next  he 
had  recovered  his  old  serenity.  "  Why, 
that's  powerful  kind  of  you." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  March,  with  a  boyish 
smile  to  Fannie,  who  was  rising  to  move 

to    a  lounge,  "it's    a  mighty  old " 

He  w^as  going  to  say  "  debt,"  but  be- 
fore Kavenel  could  more  than  catch  his 
breath  or  John  start  half  a  step  forward 
she  had  struck  the  lounge  like  a  flail. 

March  sprang  to  her,  snatched  up  a 
glass  of  water,  and  seeing  Ravenel's 
hand  on  the  bell-pull  at  the  bed's  head 
cried,  "  Ring  for  the  maid,  why  don't 
you  ?     She's  fainted  away." 

"  Keep  cool,  old  man,"  said  the  bride- 
groom, with  his  quiet  gaze  on  Fannie. 
Her  eyes  opened,  and  he  withdrew  his 
hand. 

At  seven  that  evening  Ravenel,  sit- 
ting in  his  sleeping-car  seat,  gave  March 
his  hand  for  good-by. 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  "  and  if  the  nurse 
I've  got  her  isn't  tip-top — George  !  I'll 
find  one  that  is  !  " 

"  I'll  trust  you  for  that,  John." 

But  John  frowned.  "  What  right 
have  you  got  to  trust  me  this  wav  at 
aU?" 

"  Because,  old  man,  this  time  you're 
in  love  with  another  girl." 
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"No,  sir!  No  sLr!"  said  March, 
backing?  awav  as  the  ti*ain  befi^an  to 
move.  "  Don't  you  fool  yourself  with 
that  notion." 

"I  sha'n't,"  drawled  the  departing 
traveller. 

Lxym 

LETTERS    A>T)    TELEGRAMS 

No  one  ever  undertook  to  argue  any- 
thing with  Ravenel  unless  invited  to  do 
so,  and  very  few  ever  got  such  an  invita- 
tion. Fannie  had  not  intended  to  be  left 
behind.  Out  of  her  new  care  of  him  she 
had  made  her  first  and  last  effort  to 
bend  his  will  to  hers,  and  even  while 
she  burned  under  the  grief  and  shame 
of  his  treatment  she  would  have  gone 
vriih.  him  at  his  beckon,  though  death 
threatened  her  at  every  step. 

At  any  rate  so  she  felt  as  she  came 
out  of  her  faint  and  bravely  resumed 
her  care  of  him,  retaiDing  it  even  when 
the  doctor  declared  she  had  fever  and 
ought  to  be  in  bed.  But  she  felt  also 
that  Jeff-Jack  knew  he  had  only  to  beck- 
on ;  and  when  he  did  not  do  so,  either 
by  hand  or  tone,  she  saved  herself  the 
idle  torture  of  asking  him  to  take  a 
sick  bride  on  a  journey  from  which  a 
sick  bride  could  not  deter  him. 

Yet  she  made  one  mistake,  when  she 
took  at  its  face  value  the  equal  absence 
of  fondness  and  resentment  with  which 
the  bridegroom  had  beliaved  through- 
out It  was  easy  enough  to  read  John 
March's  deep  indignation  under  the 
surface  of  his  courteous  silences  ;  but 
neither  she  nor  John  guessed  that  the 
bridegroom's  only  reason  for  not  being 
vexed  with  both  of  them  was  that  he 
was  not  of  the  sort  to  let  himself  be 
vexed.  Each  had  disappointed  him 
seriously  ;  Fannie  by  setting  up  domes- 
tic love  and  felicity  as  a  purpose  in- 
stead of  an  appliance,  squandering  her 
care  and  strength  in  a  short-sighted  de- 
votion to  his  physical  needs,  and  show- 
ing herself  unfit  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  the  things  for  which  he  tliought  it  no 
great  matter  to  risk  his  life  ;  and  John 
by  failing  so  utterly  to  discern  the  true 
situation  in  Suez  that  the  only  thing  to 
do  with  him  was  to  let  him  alone  until 
time  and  hard  luck  mijjht  seasou  him 


to  better  uses  than  any  one  could  make 
of  him  yet. 

If  Ravenel  were  going  to  allow  him- 
self the  luxury  of  either  vexation  or 
chagrin,  he  had  far  more  profound  oc- 
casion in  quite  another  person.  Prob- 
ably never  before  in  their  acquaint- 
ance had  he  been  so  disj^leased  with 
Garnet.  Some  houi*s  before  he  rose  to 
dress  for  the  train  he  had  filled  out  two 
telegraph  blanks.  The  contents  of  the 
first  he  read  to  Fannie,  and  with  her  ap- 
proval sent  it  to  her  father  by  wii'e.  It 
read  : 

"  Have  been  sick.  Much  better  now. 
Fannie  tii*ed  out,  nursing.  "Wants  Jo- 
hanna. Send  her  in  care  Southern  Ex- 
press Company.  R" 

He  did  not  read  to  her  the  second 
missive.  But  when  he  had  made  it 
ready — for  the  mail,  not  the  telegraph, 
— getting  her  to  address  it  in  one  of 
her  envelopes  and  seal  it  with  her  own 
new  seal,  he  said,  with  a  pensive  smile 
that  made  him  very  handsome, 

*' Garnet  will  think  it's  from  a  wom- 
an— till  he  opens  it." 

It  read  as  foUows  : 

"  Your  Construction  Co.  smells.  Hal- 
liday  sure  to  fight  it.  Courier  mum 
but  firm — money  all  got  to  stay  in  Three 
Counties,  no  matter  who's  on  top. 
Last  man  one  Yank  too  many.  Courier 
may  have  to  combine  with  Halliday. 

''  Youi's  to  count  on.  J.  J. " 

John  did  not  see  Fannie  that  evening 
on  his  return  from  the  station.  He  only 
received  at  second  hand  her  request  to 
call  in  the  morning.  She  had  gone  to 
bed  and  taken  her  medicine,  and  was 
resting  quietly,  said  the  nurse.  But 
when  John  asked  if  the  patient  was 
asleep,  the  nurse  confessed  she  hardly 
thought  so.  She  might  have  told  how, 
listening  kindly  at  the  patient's  door, 
she  had  heard  her  turn  in  bed  and 
moan,  "Oh,  God  I  why  can't  I  die?" 
But  she  had  often  heard  such  questions 
asked  by  persons  with  only  a  headache. 
And  besides,  there  is  always  the  ques- 
tion. To  whom  to  teU  things.  AVhere. 
did  this  most  winning  young  man 
stand?  The  only  fact  quite  clear  either 
to  her,  the  clerks,  bell-bovs  or  chamber- 
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maids,  was  that  when  he  stood  in  front 
of  the  bridegroom  he  completely  hid 
him  from  view. 

Though  lost  to  sight,  however,  Fannie 
was  still  a  tender  care  in  the  memory 
of  John  March — if  we  may  adapt  one  of 
his  mother's  gracefulest  lines.  He  went 
to  his  hotel  fairly  oppressed  with  the 
conviction  that  for  Fannie's  own  sake 
it  was  his  duty  to  drop  a  few  brief  lines 
to  Barbara  Garnet — ahem  !  Mr.  March's 
throat  was  absolutely  sound,  but  some- 
times, when  he  wasn't  watching,  it 
would  clear  itself  that  way.  To  fore- 
stall any  rumors  that  might  reach  Miss 
Garnet  from  Suez,  it  was  but  right  to 
send  her  such  a  truthfully  garbled  ac- 
count of  the  Ravenels  and  himself  that 
she  would  see  at  a  glance  how  perfectly 
natural,  proper,  and  unsignificant  it  was, 
for  him  to  be  lingering  in  a  strange 
city  with  a  sick  bride  whom  he  had 
once  hoped  to  marry,  the  bridegroom 
being  sick  also  and  several  hundred 
miles  away.  At  the  same  time  this 
would  give  him  opportunity  to  explain 
away  the  still  mortifying  awkwardness 
of  his  last  parting  with  Miss  Garnet — 
without,  however,  really  alluding  to  it. 
No  use  trying  to  explain  a  thing  of  that 
sort  at  all  unless  you  can  explain  it 
without  alluding  to  it. 

He  was  ready,  early  in  the  evening, 
to  begin  ;  but  lost  some  time  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  open  with  Miss  Gar- 
net, or  My  dear  Miss  Garnet,  or  Dear 
Miss  Garnet,  or  My  dear  Miss  Barbara, 
or  My  dear  Miss  Barb,  or  Dear  Miss 
Barb,  or  just  Dear  Friend  as  you  would 
to  any  ordinary  acquaintance.  He  tried 
every  form,  but  each  in  turn  looked 
simply  and  dreadfully  impossible,  and 
at  length  he  went  on  with  the  letter, 
leaving  the  terms  of  his  salutation  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  last  moment.  It 
was  long  after  midnight  when  he  fin- 
ished. The  night  sky  was  inviting  and 
the  post-office  near  by  ;  he  mailed  the 
letter  there  instead  of  trusting  the  hotel. 
And  then  he  stood  by  the  mute  slot  that 
swallowed  it,  and  because  he  could  not 
get  it  back  for  amendment  called  him- 
self by  as  large  a  collection  of  flaming 
and  freezing  invectives  as  ever  a  South- 
ern gentleman  —  "  member  in  good 
standing  of  any  evangehcal  church  " — 
poured  upon  himself  in  the  privacy  of 


his  own  counsels.  He  returned  to  his 
hotel,  ]:)ut  was  back  again  at  sunrise 
smiling  his  best  into  a  hand-hole,  re- 
questing so-and-so  and  so-and-so,  while 
he  pencilled  and  submitted  examples  of 
his  handwriting.  To  which  a  voice 
within  replied, 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  watchman  ;  but  the 
watchman  told  you  wrong.  I  tell  you 
again,  that  mail's  gone." 

"  How  long  has —  ?  However  ! — Oh, 
that's  all  right,  sir  ;  I  only  wanted — 
ahem  ! "  The  applicant  moved  away 
chewing  his  lip.  What  he  had  "only 
wanted  "  was  to  change  the  form  of  his 
letter's  salutation.  In  the  street  it  came 
to  him  that  by  telegraphing  the  post- 
master at  the  other  end  of  the  route  he 
could — "  Oh,  thunder  !  Let  it  go  !  " 
He  had  begun  it,  "  Dear  Miss  Barb." 

And  so  it  went  its  way,  while  he  went 
his — on  a  business  of  whose  pure  unself- 
ishness it  is  to  be  feared  he  was  a  trifle 
proud — I  mean,  to  see  how  Mrs.  Eav- 
enel  was  and  ask  what  more  he  could 
do  for  her.  He  was  kindly  received,  by 
a  sweet  little  woman  of  thirty  or  so, 
who  lived  in  a  small  high  room  of  the 
hotel,  taught  music  in  an  academy,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays — this  was  Saturday.  Through 
the  doctor,  who  was  her  doctor  too,  she 
had  found  access  to  Fannie's  bedside 
and  even  into  her  grateful  regard.  Her 
soft,  well-trained  voice  was  of  the  kind 
that  rests  the  sick  and  weary.  The 
nurse,  she  said,  was  getting  a  little  sleep 
on  the  lounge  in  Mrs.  Ravenel's  room. 
"  Satisfactory^  ?  "  Yes,  admirable  every 
way,  and  already  as  fond  of  Mrs. 
Bavenel  as  she  herself. 

"  Isn't  she  lovely  ?  "  she  exclaimed  in 
melodious  undertone,  and  hardly  gave 
Mr.  March  time  for  a  very  dignified 
yes.  "  When  she  sat  up  in  her  pillows 
half  an  hour  ago,  with  her  breakfast,  so 
delicate  and  tempting,  lying  before  her 
forgotten,  and  she  looking  so  frail  and 
yet  6*0  pretty,  with  that  look  in  her 
eyes  as  if  she  had  been  seeing  ghosts  all 
night,  she  seemed  to  me  as  though  she'd 
just  finished  one  life  and  begun  an- 
other. How  long  has  she  had  that 
look,  Mr.  March  ?  I  noticed  it  the 
morning  she  arrived,  though  it  wasn't 
anything  like  so  plain  as  it  is  now.  But 
it  only  makes  her  more  interesting  and 
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poetical.  If  I  were  a  man — hmph  ! — I'd 
wish  I  were  Colonel  Ravenel,  that's 
all  I  No,  I  dont  know  that  I  should, 
either  ;  but  if  I  were  not,  I'm  afraid  I'd 
give  liini  trouble."  John  thought  she 
watched  him  an  instant  there,  but 

"  Mr.  March,"  she  went  on,  "  I  wish 
you  could  hear  the  beautiful,  tender, 
w^inning  way  in  which  she  boasts  of 
her  husband.  She's  as  proud  of  him 
for  going  and  leaving  her  as  she  is  of 
you  for  staying  !  Fact  is,  /  can't  tell 
wliicli  of  you  she's  proudest  of."  She 
gave  her  listener  a  fascinated  smile, 
with  which  he  showed  himself  at  such  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  that  she  liked 
him  still  better  than  before. 

"Mrs.  Ravenel  asked  me  to  tell  you 
how  grateful  she  is.     But  she  also " 

A  bell-boy  interrupted  with  two  tele- 
grams, both  addressed  to  Fannie. 

"  She  also,  what  ?  "  asked  John,  man- 
tling. 

"  Mr.  March,  do  you  suppose  either 
of  these  is  bad  news  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  one's  probably  from  Suez 
to  say  the  black  gii'l's  coming,  and  the 
other's  from  her  husband ;  but  if  it 
were  not  good  news,  he  was  to  send  it 
to  me." 

She  took  the  telegrams  in  and  was 
soon  with  him  again.  "  Oh,  Mr.  March, 
they're  just  as  you  said  !  IMi's.  Rave- 
nel says  tell  you  she's  better — which  is 
true — and  to  thank  you  once  more,  but 
to  say  that  she  can't  any  longer — "  the 
little  musician  poured  upon  him  her 
most  loving  beams — "  let  you  make  the 
saciifice  you're " 

John  solemnly  smiled.  "  ^^^ly  she 
hasn't  been  letting  me.  She  never 
asked  me  to  stay  and  she  needn't  ask 
me  to  go.  I  gave  my  word  to  him,  and 
I  shall  keep  it — to  myself."  His  man- 
ner grew  more  playful.  '•  That's  what 
you'd  do,  wouldn't  vou,  if  \ou  -were  a 
man  ?  " 

But  at  that  moment  his  hearer  was 
not  fancying  herself  a  man  ;  she  was 
only  wishing  she  were  a  younger  wom- 
an. A  gleam  of  the  wish  may  have  got 
into  her  look  as  she  gave  him  her  hand 
at  parting,  for  somehow  he  began  to 
have  a  sort  of  honey-sickness  against 
feminine  interests  and  plainly  felt  his 
land  company's  business  crowding  upon 
his  conscience. 


LXIX 


•TI'DICIOUS    JOHANNA 


One  thing  that  gives  play  for  senti- 
ment concerning  a  three  hours'  belated 
railway  train  is  the  unapologetic  majesty 
with  which  at  last  it  rolls  into  a  ter- 
minal station. 

There  had  been  rain  -  storms  and 
freshets  down  in  Dixie,  and  a  subdued 
anxiety  showed  itself  on  Johanna's  face 
as  she  stepped  downi  from  the  crowded 
platform  ;  but  she  shone  vaih.  glad  as- 
tonishment when  she  found  John  ^larch 
taking  her  forgotten  satchel  from  her 
hands  and  her  checks  from  the  express 
messenger. 

A  great  many  peoj^le  looked  at  them, 
once  for  curiosity  and  again  for  pleas- 
ure ;  for  she  was  almost  as  flattering  a 
representative  of  her  class  as  he  of  his, 
and  in  meeting  each  other  they  seemed 
happy  enough  to  have  been  twins. 
The  hotel's  conveyance  was  an  old- 
fashioned  stage  coach,  but  very  new  and 
blue.  It  made  her  dumb  with  delight 
to  see  the  owner  -  Hke  serenity  with 
which  Mr.  March  passed  her  into  it  and 
by  and  by  out  of  it  into  the  gorgeous 
hotel.  But  to  double  the  dose  of  some 
drugs  reverses  their  effect,  and  her  sup- 
per, served  in  the  ladies'  ordinary  and 
by  a  white  man-servant,  actually  brought 
her  to  herself.  As  she  began  to  eat — 
blissfully,  for  only  a  yard  or  so  away 
sat  ^Ir.  March  smilingly  holding  back  a 
hundred  inquiries — she  managed,  her- 
self, to  ask  a  question  or  two.  She  gi-ew 
pensive  when  told  of  Miss  Fannie's 
sickness  and  of  the  bridegroom's  being 
compelled  to  go  to  Washington,  but  re- 
vived in  rei)orting  favorably  upon  the 
health  of  Mrs.  March,  whom,  she  said, 
she  had  seen  at  a  fair  given  by  both 
the  Suez  churches  to  raise  money  to  re- 
pair the  graveyard  fence — "  on  account 
o'  de  hawgs'  breakin'  in  so  awfm." 

"  And  you  say  everybody  was  there, 
eh  ?  "  indolently  responded  John,  as  he 
reshaii)ened  his  lead  pencil.  "  Even  in- 
cluding Professor  Pettigrew  ?  " 

"  No,  seh,  I  observe  he  not  'mongs' 
de  comp'ny,  '  caze  yo'  maw's  Jane,  she 
call  my  notice  to  dat." 

"  I  wonder  how  my  mother  likes 
Jane.     Do  you  know  ?  " 
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Johanna  showed  a  pretty  embarrass- 
ment. "Jane  say  yo'  maw  like  her. 
She  say  yo'  maw  like  her  caze  she  al- 
ways done  tole  yo'  maw  ev'thing  what 
happm  when  3^0'  maw  not  at  home. 
Seh  ?  Oh,  no,  seh,"  the  speaker's  bash- 
fulness  increased,  "  'tis  on'y  Jane  say 
dat ;  same  time  she  call  my  notice  to  de 
absence  o'  Pufesso'  Pedigree,  —  yass, 
seh." 

John  gave  himself  a  heartier  manner. 
"  I  reckon,  Johanna,  3^0 u'd  be  rather 
amazed  to  hear  that  I  travelled  nearly 
all  the  way  from  Pulaski  City  with  yo' 
young  missie  and  stayed  at  the  same 
hotel  here  with  her  and  her  friends  a 
whole  Saturday  and  Sunday,  wouldn't 
you?" 

Johanna's  modest  smile  glittered 
across  her  face  as  she  slowly  replied, 
"  No-o,  seh,  I  cayn't  'zac'ly  fine  myseff 
ama-aze',  'caze  Miss  Barb  done  wrote 
me  about  it  in  her  letteh." 

"  Psheh  !  "  said  John,  playing  in- 
credulous, "  you  ain't  got  air  letter 
from  Miss  Barb." 

The  girl  was  flattered  to  ecstasy. 
"  Yass,  seh,  I  is,"  she  said  ;  but  her 
soft  laugh  meant  also  that  something  in 
the  way  he  faltered  on  the  dear  nick- 
name made  her  heart  leap. 

"  Now,  Johanna,"  murmured  John, 
looking  more  roguishly  than  he  knew 
from  under  his  long  lashes,  you'  a-foolin' 
me.  If  you  had  a  letter  you'd  be 
monst'ous  proud  to  show  it.  AH  you've 
got  is  a  line  or  two  saying  '  Send  me  my 
shawl '  or  something  o'  that  sort." 

Johanna  glanced  up  with  injured  sur- 
prise and  then  tittered,  "  Miss  Barb 
wear  a  shawl — fo'  de  Lawd's  sa  ake  ! 
Why,  Mr.  March,  even  you  knows  bet- 
teh  'n  dat,  seh."  Her  glow  of  happiness 
stayed  while  she  drew  forth  a  letter  and 
laid  it  by  her  cup  of  coffee. 

"  Oh  !  " — the  sceptic  tossed  his  head — 
"  seein's  believin' ;  but  I  can't  see  so  far 
off." 

Johanna  could  hardly  speak  for  grin- 
ning. "  Dass  heh  letteh,  seh,  wi'it  de 
ve'y  same  night  what  she  tell  you  good- 

by." 

"  She  wrote  it " — John's  heart  came 
into  his  mouth — "  that  same  night  ?  " 

"  Dass  what  it  sa-ay,  seh.  D 'ain't 
nothin'  so  ve'y  private  in  it  ;  ef  yo'  an- 

teress  encline  you  to  read  it,  why " 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  the  convert  as  his 
long  arm  took  the  prize. 

There  were  three  full  sheets  of  it. 
He  found  himself  mentioned  again  and 
again,  but  covertly  drew  his  breath 
through  his  clenched  teeth  to  see  how 
necessary  he  had  made  himself  to  every 
page  of  her  narrative  and  how  utterly 
he  was  left  out  when  not  so  needed. 
"  She'll  not  get  the  same  chance  again," 
he  thought  as  he  finished. 

"Johanna,  have  you— never  mind,    I 

was "     And  he    began    to    read    it 

again. 

Sitting  thus  absorbed,  he  was  to  the 
meek-minded  girl  before  him  as  strong 
and  fine  a  masculine  nature  as  she  had 
ever  knowingly  come  near.  But  his 
intelligence  was  only  masculine  at  last — 
a  young  man's  intelligence.  She  kept 
her  eyes  in  her  plate  ;  yet  she  had  no 
trouble  to  see,  perfectly,  that  her  confi- 
dence was  not  ill  -  advised  —  a  confi- 
dence that  between  the  letter's  lines  he 
would  totally  fail  to  read  what  she  had 
read. 

One  thing  was  disappointing.  As 
often  as  read  to  her,  the  letter  had 
seemed  to  sparkle  and  overflow  with 
sweet  humor  and  exquisite  wit  to  that 
degree  that  she  had  to  smother  her 
laughter  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr. 
March  was  finishing  it  a  second  time 
and  had  not  smiled.  Twice  or  thrice 
he  had  almost  frowned.  Yet  as  he 
pushed  its  open  pages  across  the  table 
he  said  ever  so  pleasantly, 

"That's  a  mighty  nice  letter,  Johan- 
na ;  who's  going  to  answer  it  for  you  ?  " 

"  Hit  done  answ'ed,  seh.  I  ans'  it 
same  night  it  come.  My  fatheh  writ  de 
answeh  ;  yass,  seh,  Unc'  Leviticus." 

"  Oh,  yes.  Well,  you  couldn't  '  a ' 
chosen  better. — Oh !  Miss  Barb  says 
here "  —  Mr.  March  gathered  up  the 
sheets  again — '  Write  me  all  you  hear 
about  the  land  company.'  That's  just 
so's  to  know  how  her  father  gets  on,  I 
reckon,  ain't  it  ? "  He  became  so  oc- 
cupied with  the  letter  that  the  girl 
did  not  have  to  reply.  He  was  again 
reading  it  through.  This  time  he  re- 
peatedly smiled,  and  as  he  folded  it 
and  gave  it  up  he  said  once  more, 

"Yes,  it's  a  nice  letter.  Does  Miss 
Barb  know  where  to  mail  the  next  one 
to  you?" 
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"I  ain't  had  no  cbaynce  to  sen'  her 
word,  seh." 

"  Why,  that's  a  pity  !  You  ought  to 
do  that  at  once,  Johanna,  and  let  her 
know  you've  got  here  safe  and  well — if 
only  for  her  sake.  I'll  do  it  for  you  to- 
night, if  you'd  like  me  to." 


Johanna  thankfully  assented. 

Mr.  March  did  not  ponder,  this  time, 
as  to  what  the  opening  phrase  of  the 
letter  should  be  ;  and  as  he  sealed  the 
"  hui'ried  note  "  he  did  so  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  is  confident  he  has  made  no 
mistake.     It  began,  "  Dear  Miss  Baib.' 


(To  be  continued.  I 


FROM    MACEDONIA 

By  Mary  Tappati  Wright 


IT  was  a  gray  day  in  the  country,  gray 
overhead,  gray  on  all  sides.  Above 
a  broad  suburban  road  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  trees  interlaced  in  a 
hazy  net-work  of  fine-drawn  boughs  ; 
and,  folio-wing  the  middle  of  the  way, 
sweeping  in  generous  curves  now  to 
the  left,  now  to  the  right,  the  wet,  shin- 
ing rails  of  a  car- track  shot  out  of 
sight,  gleaming  in  dull  reflection  of  the 
leaden  sky. 

In  the  languid  morning  aii'  little 
trails  of  mist  dragged  themselves  slow- 
ly through  the  short  green  grass  of 
the  adjacent  lawns,  or  lingered  in  blu- 
ish shadow  amidst  the  brown  clinging 
leaves  of  the  thick-set  clumps  of  shinib- 
ber^' ;  and  sounding  from  somewhere 
in  the  distance  came  the  smooth  roll 
of  carriage  wheels  and  regular  trot  of 
rapidly  approaching  horses. 

At  the  window  of  a  small  coupe  that 
soon  turned  the  corner  an  old  gentle- 
man was  sitting,  scaiining  the  passing 
landscape  with  regretful  interest.  Yeai*s 
before,  he  had  come  this  way,  a  boy, 
rambling  through  woods  and  lanes  in 
search  of  chestnuts.  Now  prim  la\vns 
and  glistening  pui-ple  concrete  pave- 
ments replaced  the  fields  and  narrow 
foot-paths  ;  ornate  sliingled  houses  of 
sti*ange  colors,  with  complicated  roofs, 
stood  wliere  the  nut-trees  had  bordered 
the  pastures  ;  delicate  laces  drai)ed  the 
windows  ;  long  vines,  brilliant  in  the 
reds  and  browns  of  autumn,  hung  from 
the  porches ;  well-managed  shrubbery 
servcnl  alike  for  seclusion  and  display, 
and  there  were  neither  boundary  lines 
nor  fences. 

"Everybody  seems  to  live  in  every- 


body else's  front  yard  I  "  growled  the 
old  gentleman,  disapprovingly. 

He  was  Bishop  of  a  golden  territoiy, 
where  men  were  particular  as  to  bound- 
aries, and  he  had  come  this  long  dis- 
tance in  order  to  preach  that  morning 
at  the  cathedral  in  the  neighboring 
city,  at  the  consecration  of  the  recent- 
ly elected  Bishop  of  Macedonia.  For 
months  the  old  man  had  been  looking 
forward  to  the  leisurely  refinement,  the 
delicacy,  the  apj^reciation  he  would  en- 
counter in  an  older  and  more  advanced 
civilization.  AVith  the  needs  of  a  culti- 
vated, learned,  brilliant  community  in 
his  mind,  he  had  for  the  fiii'st  time  in 
many  years  given  himself  the  pleasure 
of  pre^^aring  a  thoroughly  scholarly  ser- 
mon, untrammelled  by  the  limitations 
of  coniparativel}'  illiterate  hearers. 

And  yet,  at  intervals,  during  the  past 
few  days  spent  among  these  fresh  sur- 
roundings, he  had  been  assailed  by 
doubts  as  to  the  fitness  of  this  carefully 
studied  discourse.  Once  or  twice,  as  it 
lay  on  his  table  in  its  embroidered  vel- 
vet case,  a  mad  impulse  had  come  over 
him  to  throw  it,  case  and  all,  into  the 
fire,  and  to  preach  from  his  heart,  in 
plain,  rough  words,  the  thoughts  that 
had  haunted  him  in  the  wakeful  silence 
of  the  previous  nights.  He  had,  how- 
ever, not  given  way  to  the  impulse ;  and 
now,  his  sermon  on  the  seat  before  him, 
ill-content  with  it  and  himself,  he  sat 
staring  from  under  his  thick  white  eye- 
brows, frowning  at  the  much-changed 
home  of  his  early  youth. 

They  were  nearing  a  large  suburban 
town  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
citv  bevond.     The  sidewalks  were  now 
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paved  ;  tlie  wide  lawns  had  contracted  to 
tiny  patches  of  green  in  front  of  block 
after  block  of  dreary  brick  houses  ;  doc- 
tors' signs  became  frequent,  and  little 
shops  grew  and  multiplied  until  whole 
rows  of  them  stood  together. 

"  Driver,"  said  the  Bishop,  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  "  what  part 
of  the  old  town  are  we  coming  to  ?  " 

"It  is  the  old  green,  sir,"  was  the 
answer. 

The  Bishop  glanced  up  and  about 
him.  They  had  entered  a  wide  square, 
the  cobblestone  pavement  of  which  was 
cut  in  every  direction  by  intersecting 
curves  of  bright  steel  rails.  Overhead 
stretched  a  spider-web  of  wires  ;  tall 
shops  with  great  glass  windows  stood  on 
all  the  corners,  and  from  the  broad  side- 
streets  shuttle-like  cars  dashed  in  and 
out,  throwing  up  long  iron  feelers  with 
a  repulsive  semblance  of  intelligence. 

"  The  sooner  you  get  out  of  it  the 
better  ! "  he  called  to  the  driver,  per- 
emptorily ;  for  his  nerves  that  morning 
were  not  in  their  normal  condition  ; 
and  although  he  would  hardly  acknowl- 
edge it,  he  felt  much  safer  when  they 
had  left  the  tangle  of  tracks  behind 
them.  Coming  out  to  the  suburbs  late 
on  the  night  before  his  way  had  lain 
necessarily  through  a  crowded  portion 
of  the  city ;  repulsive  faces  had  pressed 
against  the  carriage  -  windows,  strange 
sights  had  half  -  revealed  themselves  ; 
facts  of  which  the  old  Bishop  had  often 
read  unheeding  suddenly  leapt  into  hor- 
rible, vibrant  reality,  and  later  on  he 
had  found  it  impossible  to  sleep. 

"And  every  evening  men  by  hun- 
dreds retire  to  the  ease  and  luxury  of 
their  homes,  secure,  content,  unthink- 
ing, and  leave  a  thing  like  that  throb- 
bing behind  them  ! "  he  now  growled 
aloud,  for  in  the  long,  lonely  rides 
across  his  half -savage  diocese  he  had 
acquired  a  habit  of  talking  to  himself, 
and  his  thoughts  had  recurred  to  his 
chief  preoccupation.  "And  what  in- 
fernal industry  have  we  here  ?  " 

The  carriage  had  turned  into  one  of 
the  more  crowded  streets  again,  and  a 
block  of  vehicles  in  the  way  had  brought 
it  to  a  stand -still.  They  were  in  front 
of  a  row  of  low  wooden  sheds  with  long 
roofs,  raised  here  and  there  in  ridges, 
to    allow   free   play  to    the   ponderous 


monsters  generated  from  the  rumbling, 
clanking  machinery  beneath  them. 

Through  the  wide  open  doors  and 
thin  walls  came  a  Babel  of  resonant 
noise,  ii-regular  and  deafening,  as  heavy 
rivets  were  driven  into  hollow  cylin- 
ders of  ringing  metal  that  stood,  cov- 
ered wdth  black  bosses,  like  hairless 
beasts.  Away  in  the  background,  gigan- 
tic wheels  whirled  and  wound  incessant- 
ly behind  a  dancing  screen  of  flames, 
and  the  red  glare  shone  on  the  grimy 
moving  figures  of  the  workmen  about 
it.  They  were  rough  fellows,  huge  and 
brawny,  yet  beside  the  frightful  powers 
they  were  evoking  they  seemed  sad  and 
wan  ;  moving  spectres,  silent  in  an  evil 
din.  The  old  Bishop  sighed.  "A  per- 
fectly legitimate  industiy,  of  course," 
he  muttered,  grudgingly,  as  the  mass  of 
vehicles  in  front  of  them  moved  slowly 
forward  upon  a  long  reach  of  causeway. 
"  But  what  is  this?  ^'  he  said,  turning  a 
startled  glance  from  one  window  of  the 
carriage  to  the  other.  On  either  hand 
lay  wide  stretches  of  malodorous  waste, 
where  the  refuse  of  that  brutal  compli- 
cation we  call  civilization  was  slowly  ac- 
cumulating ;  gathering  as  if  the  rags 
and  scraps,  the  bits  of  tin  and  strays  of 
shard  possessed  a  creeping  magnetism 
for  their  kind. 

"  Filth,  disease,  cast-away  un cleanli- 
ness of  every  species  systematically  set 
apart  in  carefully  graded  squares,  and 
impudently  advertised  as  a  foundation 
for  human  habitation,"  cried  the  old 
Bishop,  indignantly.  "  And  these  are 
the  marshes  that  rose  green  every  day, 
fresh  washed  from  the  sea  ! — The  whole 
region  has  become  an  abomination  !  " 

They  had  come  at  last  to  a  wide 
bridge  under  which  the  level  gray  water 
of  a  lazy  tidal  river  crept  sluggishly 
seaward,  reflecting  on  its  satin  surface 
the  misty  spires,  towers,  and  gilded 
dome  of  the  city  toward  which  they 
journeyed.  Monotonous  red  buildings, 
tall,  with  many  windows,  lined  the 
water-edge,  and  through  the  iron  sup- 
ports at  the  sides  of  the  bridge  the 
Bishop  looked  down  upon  the  dully 
floating  craft  towed  by  the  sooty  tug- 
boats l3elow.  Near  the  channel  squat, 
rhythmically  moving  machines  plunged 
long,  jointed  beams  into  the  ooze  of  the 
river-bed,  drawing  up  a  pouring  black 
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mass  and  slowly  turning  it  into  the 
flat  -  boats  ready  to  receive  it  ;  every 
board  and  railing  was  crusted  thick 
with  a  frightful  black  slime,  and  the 
brimming  buckets  turned,  and  dipped, 
and  rose  again,  with  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion and  shameless  complacency.  "  And 
men  live  by  this  !  "  said  the  Bishop,  and 
turned  away. 

Far  down  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  above  the  heavy  outlines  of  the 
buildings,  a  forest  of  masts  inter- 
mingled against  the  sky,  looking  fleet- 
ing and  impermanent,  telling  of  w4der, 
freer  things,  imj^atient  to  be  gone.  Be- 
fore the  old  man's  eyes  arose  risions  of 
the  blowing  grass  on  vast  reaches  of 
prairie,  of  far  clear  mountains,  and  of 
wild,  unfettered  lives  spent  in  the  open 
air.  "  I  am  going  back  to-night !  "  he 
promised  himself. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  they 
joined  the  endless  procession  of  all 
sorts  of  conveyances  that  was  moving 
forward  into  the  din  and  roar  of  the 
city.  A  crowd  of  idle  men  with  villain- 
ous faces  and  in  cheap,  showy  clothing, 
lingered  on  the  pavement  ;  a  brass  band 
played  at  one  side  of  the  street,  and  fur- 
ther on,  standing  in  the  gutter,  a  huge 
hand-organ  ground  and  pounded  to  a 
furious  accompaniment  on  the  tam- 
bourine. On  all  the  walls,  in  all  the 
windows  of  the  little  shops  adjacent, 
even  swung  across  the  street  itself, 
flaunted  great  colored  posters,  adver- 
tising in  gaudy  tints  and  outrageous 
outlines  the  human  creatures  who  show 
themselves  for  hire.  The  Bishoj:)  looked 
at  them  as  he  passed,  incredulously,  al- 
most imploringly. 

*'  And  the  least  horrible  of  these,"  he 
said,  with  a  break  in  his  voice  as  his  eye 
wandered  from  hideous  monstrosities 
to  half- veiled  \dce,  "  the  least  horrible 
of  these  are  those  whom  theii*  God  has 
contorted !  " 

Slowly  the  patient  coachman  wended 
his  way  in  and  out  among  the  throng- 
ing press.  As  they  neared  the  more 
prosperous  part  of  the  city,  the  quality 
of  the  buildings  improved  and  the 
shops  and  theatres  assumed  a  better 
character  ;  but  the  din  increased  until 
it  became  intolerable,  and  traflic  blocked 
the  narrow  streets  at  every  turn.  Iron 
trucks   loaded    with    swaying    bars   of 


clanking  metal  made  the  air  vibrate 
painfully  in  the  ears ;  mingled  with  the 
increasing  roar  of  wheels  and  the  clam- 
or of  innumerable  bells,  came  the  wild 
cries  of  countless  hawkers,  attuned  in 
harmony  with  Bedlam  ;  and  overhead 
the  long  droning  shriek  of  the  electric 
wires  rose  and  fell  persistently  as  the 
gaudy  painted  cars  hurled  to  and  fro, 
while  the  foot-passengers  fled  on  the 
crossings. 

The  sidewalks  swarmed  with  peoj^le, 
dividing  the  way  in  two  opposing  streams 
of  close- wedged  humanity,  a  veritable 
dance  of  death.  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  painted  vice  went  youth  and  inno- 
cence, ignorant  of  the  horror  of  the  con- 
tact. Wealth  and  ease  jostled  against 
want  and  miseiy,  and  because  privation 
was  universal  believed  that  it  could  not 
pinch  ;  for  custom  had  hardened  the 
whole  world. 

It  seemed  to  the  old  Bishop  as  if  in 
each  vacant  doorway,  and  at  the  en- 
trances of  all  the  squalid  alleys,  creat- 
ures of  every  t^'pe  of  human  -wTetched- 
ness  stood  doggedly  selling  worthless 
wares  ;  hungry  women,  tired  men,  reck- 
less girls,  Uttle  children,  with  the  evil 
eyes  of  hoary  iniquity  shining  out  of 
gaunt  baby  faces  ;  the  blind,  the  lame, 
the  wicked,  and  the  aged,  all  of  them 
ranging  in  expression  from  sodden  mis- 
ery to  brazen  eftrontery,  all  of  them 
worn  and  hollow-eyed,  and  all  stamped 
into  one  teiTific  likeness  by  the  leaden 
die  of  poverty. 

Enormous  windows  piled  high  with 
tawdry  uselessness  lined  the  way ;  dam- 
aged goods,  flimsy  silks,  half-made  toys, 
spurious  jeweliT,  and  imperfect  china, 
arranged  with  infinite  attractiveness. 
On  all  sides  were  imitations  of  richer 
things  ;  cunningly  graded  traps  to  ex- 
cite the  covetousness  of  eveiy  creature, 
and  adjusted  to  the  limits  of  eveiy 
purse.  The  world,  up  from  the  veriest 
poverty-stricken  imp  in  the  gutters, 
seemed  bent  on  acquisition,  and  the 
sight  of  all  this  worthlessness  created  a 
demand  that  strengthened  with  the 
growth  of  the  ever-increasing  suj^jdIv, 
until  it  ended  in  a  frenzied  race  for 
possession. 

"  Oh  !  the  agony  of  being  shepherd 
to  this  flock  !  "  cried  the  old  man,  in- 
dignantly.    "  For  all  this  is  built  up, 
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one  thing  upon  another,  until  it  seems 
as  if  it  never  could  cease  or  be  bettered. 
To  cure  one  abuse  is  only  to  inaugu- 
rate ten  others  in  its  place.  To  stop 
one  fabrication  but  throws  upon  the 
world  the  starving,  helpless  fabricators 
— to  do  worse  things." 

He  leaned  forward,  and  taking  up 
the  manuscript  of  his  sermon  began  to 
look  it  over,  his  dissatisfaction  increas- 
ing with  every  page.  He  was  going 
first  to  the  house  of  a  brotherhood 
where  the  young  Bishop  -  elect  had 
spent  the  last  few  years  of  his  priest- 
hood, and  thence  they  were  to  drive  to- 
gether to  the  cathedral. 

"How  old  must  a  man  be,"  he  said, 
suddenly  casting  the  papers  back  on 
to  the  seat  in  front  of  him,  "  how  old 
must  a  man  be  before  he  ceases  to  add 
to  the  number  .of  his  lost  opportuni- 
ties?" 

The  coachman  was  turning  the  horses 
in  toward  the  sidewalk.  They  had 
stopped  in  front  of  a  high  black  wall ; 
toward  the  middle  of  it  was  an  arch- 
way surmounted  by  a  cross  ;  behind 
rose  the  tower  of  a  little  church.  A 
narrow  door  in  the  archway  opened  in- 
ward, and  the  Bishop-elect  of  Macedo- 
nia crossed  the  sidewalk  and  entered 
the  carriage.  At  first,  beyond  a  brief 
word  of  greeting,  they  did  not  speak  ; 
there  was  something  in  the  worn,  in- 
tent expression  of  the  younger  face 
that  told  of  watching,  of  struggle,  and 
of  praj^er  ;  it  was  the  look  of  one  still 
in  the  shadow  of  another  world  whose 
silence  is  sacred. 

A  pang  shot  through  the  old  man's 
heart.  "  This  life  is  telling  upon  j^ou 
horribly,"  he  said,  at  last.  "  You  show 
yourself  no  mercy." 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "  There 
is  no  question  of  mercy,"  he  answered, 
"  no  question  of  anji:hing  but  of  God's 
will.  Tell  me,  am  I  blind  in  that  I 
feel  that  He  has  called  me  ?  Have  I, 
after  all,  no  right  to  enter  upon  this 
service  ?  At  this  last  moment,  I  am 
filled  with  doubts  where  hitherto  my 
way  seemed  clear.  And  yet  I  dare  not 
withdraw.  I  have  concealed  nothing, 
extenuated  nothing " 

The  old  Bishop  started.  "  Under  the 
circumstances  that  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary !  "  he  exclaimed,  hastily. 


''It  was  right." 

The  old  Bishop  turned  away  and 
looked  out  of  the  carriage-window. 

"  You  know  it  was  right,"  the  young- 
er man  persisted,  gently. 

"Yes,  God  bless  you  !  It  was  right, 
it  was  right ! "  said  the  older  impetu- 
ously, wiping  his  eyes.  "  But  I  doubt 
whether  I  should  have  done  it  myself. 
What  did  they  say?" 

"  They — they  said  nothing  but  what 
you  have  just  said  yourself  ;  some  of 
them  broke  down  completely.  But, 
answer  me,  you  have  loved  me,  I  know, 
beyond  measure,  from  my  boyhood. 
You  know  my  life,  you  know  my — sin. 
Is  it  fitting  that  I  should  enter  upon 
this  work?     Think." 

The  old  Bishop  put  his  hand  over 
his  eyes,  his  lips  moved,  there  was  a 
long  silence. 

"  I  know  your  life,"  he  said,  at  last ; 
"I  know  your  sin  ;  far  be  it  from  me 
to  palliate  or  condone.  You,  yourself, 
have  never  flinched  in  condemnation  ; 
no  lapse  of  time  has  softened  the  rigor 
of  your  judgment,  and  that  has  been 
just ;  for  a  man's  sin  is  measured  by 
the  distance  of  his  fall,  and  among 
God's  chosen  j^ou  stood  high.  And  yet, 
to  turn  back  now  would  but  add  to 
your  guilt.  For  the  good  of  God's 
cause  and  the  welfare  of  3'our  fellow- 
men,  you  may  not,  dare  not,  falter. 
Who  can  execute  the  plans  which  you 
have  originated  ?  Who  can  wield  your 
influence  ?     Who  fill  your  place  ?  " 

The  young  man  stretched  out  his 
hand,  and  the  old  Bishop  took  it  in 
both  of  his,  retaining  it  a  moment  as 
he  asked  a  question. 

"About  Winstead?" 

For  a  moment  the  young  Bishop 
did  not  answer. .  "You  must  leave 
Winstead  to  me,"  he  said  at  last, 
gently. 

"  What  is  there  to  leave  ?  "  asked  the 
old  man,  quickly.  "  Has  he  refused  to 
present  the  papers  ?  " 

"He  has  said  nothing  to  the  Com- 
mittee." 

"  Does  he  mean  to  be  present  ?  " 

"He  does." 

"If  he  is  present,"  said  the  old  Bish- 
op, "he  means  to  behave  himself,  for 
Winstead,  however  vindictive,  is  not 
wholly  without  honor ;  and  this  is  one 
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of  those  times  Avlien,  so  long  as  the 
whole  cannot  possibly  be  told,  there  is 
no  lie  so  damaging  as  half  the  tnith. 
I  have  too  much  faith  in  Winst^ad's 
better  self  to  believe  him  capable  of 
such  perfidv ;  besides,  he  would  not 
dare." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  he  may  not  dare." 

"  You — ai*e — not — sure — ?  You  have 
let  things  go  on.  Oh  I  here  we  are  at 
the  church!  But  this  must  be  seen 
to  ! " 

They  had  reached  the  cathedral  and 
the  carriage  had  drawn  up  to  the  side- 
walk. The  grassy  squares  all  about  it 
were  ornamented  with  palms  and  gigan- 
tic tropical  ferns.  The  young  man's 
eyes  wandered  over  it  all,  taking  in  the 
gala  look  in  which  the  old  building 
seemed  to  have  clothed  itself. 

"They  love  me,"  he  mui*mured ; 
"  they  wish  to  do  me  honor  !  " 

"  Stephen  !  "  said  the  old  Bishop,  al- 
most violently,  "this  man's  lips  must 
be  closed !  " 

"  Except  God  close  them  Himself, 
none  shall  molest  him,"  said  the  young- 
er, o}>ening  the  carriage  door. 

"It  is  madness  !  " 

"It  is  justice." 

A  blue-and- white  awning  secluded  a 
narrow  stairway  that  led  do^^'n  the  out- 
er walls  from  some  upper  room  ;  the 
younger  Bishop  crossed  toward  it,  fol- 
lowed by  the  older.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stair  they  stood  a  moment  talking  even 
more  earnestly  than  hitherto,  then  they 
passed  under  the  awning  and  disap- 
peared. 

For  an  hour  or  more  every  loadetl 
car  moving  up  and  down  on  the  broad 
streets,  on  either  side  of  the  "great  build- 
ing, had  come  to  a  standstill,  pouring 
out  crowds  of  well-dressed  men  and 
women  carrying  prayer-books  and  red- 
lettered  cards  of  admission.  There  was 
an  air  of  anticipation  on  all  faces,  of 
interest  tempered  by  decorum,  as  for 
something  a  little  less  cheei-ful  than  the 
theatre  and  somewhat  more  entertain- 
ing than  church.  They  had  assembled 
in  parochial  droves,  each  apparently 
from  a  diiierent  suburb,  and  a  regiment 
of  discriminating  ushers  was  busily 
employed  in  driving  them  politely  to 
their  places.  Numerous  stragglers 
strove  against  this,  feeling  that  of  ne- 


cessity the  seat  adjudged  them  must  be 
inferior,  a  becoming  modesty  that  gen- 
erally resulted  in  their  attaining  what 
they  feared  they  desei^ed  ! 

A  gentle  buzz  of  conversation  arose 
from  all  parts  of  the  church,  and  every 
now  and  then  some  devout  woman  would 
hui-i'iedly  bethink  herself  and  kneel 
down,  to  the  tempoiTiiy  embarrassment 
of  her  neighbors.  In  a  certain  sense, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  they 
alj  knew  each  other  and  commented  on 
each  other  after  a  manner  which  in  that 
part  of  the  country  had  become  stereo- 
t^-ped. 

"  Those  people  in  the  opposite  gal- 
leiy  are  the  St.  Jameses  from  Sdchester," 
whispered  a  woman  who  sat  among  the 
St.  Judes.  "You  can  always  tell  the 
Silchester  people  by  the  smell  of  cam- 
phor and  the  wrinkles  in  theii*  clothes. 
They  keep  all  their  things  in  chests, 
and  never  take  them  out  untd  just  be- 
fore they  put  them  on.  That  red-faced 
creature  in  front  of  the  pillar  is  Mrs. 
Pennyngton." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  is  the 
one  who  writes  the  novels  ?  '  returned 
her  neighbor. 

"  Why  shouldn't  she  be  ?  " 

"  The  refined,  delicate- " 

"Oh  I  if  you  must  retain  vour  illu- 
sions  you  had  better  not  look  at  the 
Silchester  peoj^le.  That  little  old  maid 
next  to  Mi's.  Pennyngton,  with  the 
bunch  of  curls  behind,  is  Miss  Fan- 
shawe,  the  one  for  whom  the  poet  Har- 
riman  killed  himself  when  she  refused 
him  ;  and  that  big  fat  man,  also,  he  is 
a  poet " 

''  That  is  enough,  one  of  my  favorite 
poets  lives  in  Silchester." 

"  This  poet  is  a  genuine  Silchester 
article  —  never  heard  of  outside  the 
place." 

"Still,  I  refuse  to  have  any  more 
celebrities  pointed  out  to  me.  Between 
the  ones  we  have  met  coming  over  in 
the  cars,  and  the  ones  we  have  seen 
since  we  arrived,  I  am  utterly  bereft  of 
ideals." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  chui'ch  ]klrs. 
Pennyngton  was  talking. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  windows, 
sucli  agonizing  crudities  ?  " 

'■  Shut  your  eyes,"  suggested  Miss 
Fanshawe. 
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"  Then  she  would  have  nothing*  to 
divert  her  mind  from  that  organ,"  said 
the  fat  man,  who  composed  the  music 
for  his  own  songs. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Miss  Fanshawe. 
"They  have  got  the  best  organist  in 
the  city." 

"  His  phrasing  is  abominable  !  " 

"I  don't  believe  you  know  what 
phrasing  is — in  music,"  said  Miss  Fan- 
shawe, standing  up  and  staring  about 
her. 

"  I  have  always  contended  that  Har- 
riman  killed  himself  because  he  was 
afraid  she  might  change  her  mind  and 
take  him  back  again,"  whispered  the 
poet,  with  malice. 

"  Do  take  care  !  "  warned  Mrs.  Pen- 
nyngton.     "  She  writes  for  the  papers." 

"  Who  is  that  with  Jackson  ?  "  said 
Miss  Fanshawe,  looking  over  her  shoul- 
der at  them  suspiciously.  "  Don't  you 
see  him  ?  Leaning  forward  to  talk  to 
the  woman  next  him,  there,  at  the  end 
of  the  gallery  where  the  Winchester 
St.  Judes  are  sitting." 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  said  Mrs.  Pennyng- 
ton,  putting  up  a  lorgnette.  "  I  can't 
tell  one  of  those  Winchester  women 
from  another." 

"  You  are  not  looking  in  the  right 
place.  There  !  She  turned  her  head. 
Right  in  front  !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mrs.  Pennyngton,  "  that 
one  !     What  a  beautiful  w^oman  !  " 

"  Does  she  belong  to  the  St.  Judes?  " 
asked  Miss  Fanshawe. 

"  Not  she  ! "  said  Mrs.  Pennyngton. 
"  In  Winchester  that  gown  would  be 
considered  immoral :  it  fits.  Distin- 
guished, isn't  she  ?  " 

"If  you  choose  to  call  it  so,"  said 
Miss  Fanshawe.  "  For  my  part  I  find 
her  conspicuous — people  of  that  class 
nearly  always  are." 

"People  of  what  class?"  said  Mrs. 
Pennyngton,  impatiently.  "  What  nasty 
things  you  always  say,  Julia  !  You 
don't  suppose " 

"  Of  course  I  don't  suppose  anything, 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  house 
of  God  ! " 

"You  will  be  pleased  to  know,"  said 
the  poet,  leaning  across  Mrs.  Pennyng- 
ton and  speaking  distinctly,  "you  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  woman  over 
there  with  Jackson  is  his  cousin,  the 


beautiful  Mrs.  Bellingliani."  Miss  Fan- 
shawe sat  down,  hastily  2:>roducing  her 
note-book. 

"  Where  is  she  staying  ?  How  long 
has  she  been  here  ?  Do  you  suppose 
she  came  on  purpose  to  go  to  this?  I 
wonder  if  anybody  knows  whether  she 
and  the  Bishop-elect  knew  each  other 
when  he  was  rector " 

"  Do  hush  !  "  said  Mrs.  Pennyngton. 
"  Here  come  the  clergy." 

"  I  think  I  should  see  better  if  I 
moved  into  the  back  seat,"  said  Miss 
Fanshawe,  stooping  down  and  hunting 
for  her  umbrella  and  overshoes. 

"  There  is  not  an  inch  of  space  up 
there." 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  is  plenty  of  room,  if 
they  will  only  move  up.  When  they 
rise  for  the  processional  I  mean  to  slip 
in  behind  them  and  sit  down." 

She  rose  and  elbowed  her  way  through 
the  crowded  aisle  ;  there  was  a  motion 
to  take  her  place,  but  Mrs.  Pennyngton 
and  the  poet  promptly  moved  along,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  other  occupants  of 
the  pew,  comfortably  filled  the  vacancy  ; 
those  who  had  been  standing  remained 
standing  still. 

The  boys'  voices  in  the  hitherto  mur- 
muring choir  sounded  out  in  full  vol- 
ume, and  everybody  rose. 

Two  by  two  a  long  procession  of  men 
in  robes  poured  down  the  aisle  to  the 
chancel,  lining  the  walls  of  the  apse, 
slowly  filling  the  pews  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  and  lighting  up  the  reddish 
gloom  of  the  vast  dim  nave  with  the 
white  reflections  of  their  gowns.  The 
air  was  filled  with  a  soft  rustling,  heard 
even  above  the  music.  The  rich  bor- 
ders of  the  stained-glass  windows  shone 
above  the  galleries  like  strings  of  jewels 
hung  on  the  walls,  and  the  spreading 
pillars,  stretching  up  like  great  trees, 
were  lost  amid  the  cross-beams  and 
arches  of  the  shadowv  vault  above. 

"Who  is  that  ?  "  whispered  Mrs.  Bell- 
ingliam,  indicating  a  tall  man  with  his 
hands  full  of  papers,  who  seated  himself 
near  the  foot  of  a  column  directly  op- 
posite them.     "  Not  Winstead?  " 

"  And  why  not  Winstead  ?  "  returned 
her  cousin,  softly.  "  He  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  Diocese,  and  presents  the  creden- 
tials for  the  new  Bishop." 

"  Not  Winstead  !  " 
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"  Ah,  lia  !  "  said  Jackson.  "  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  the  hero  of  the  Win- 
stead  catastrophe  is  our  new —  Why  ! 
— of  course  it  is  !  What  a  numskull 
I've  been  not  to  put  two  and  two  to- 
gether long  ago.  Of  all  the  stupendous 
jokes !  " 

"  How  can  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham,  suddenly  sitting  down. 

"  There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  take 
it  to  heart,"  whispered  Jackson,  look- 
ing at  her  keenly  as  he  followed  her 
example.  "  AVhy,  you've  turned  the 
color  of  chalk  !  It  can't  concern  you, 
and  even  if  it  did,  nothing  is  going  to 
happen.  But  the  new  Bishop  !  It  is 
a  pity  that  circumstances  make  it  out 
of  the  question  to  repeat  it.  Awfully 
good  story  !  " 

"  What  you  call  an  awfully  good  story 
is  one  of  the  black  spots  in  a  perfect 
life." 

"  Black  spot  ?  Where  ?  "  said  Jack- 
son. "  He  behaved  like  an  idiot,  I'll 
grant  you,  but  aside  from  that  I  can't 
see  what  particular  harm  he  did." 

"  He  behaved  like  an  angel  of  God  !  " 
said  Mrs.  Bellingham. 

"  Then  the  angels  of  God  are  uncom- 
mon fools,"  returned  Jackson.  "  What 
earthly  harm  did  he  do  ?  " 

"  No  harm  for  a  man  like  you,  per- 
haps. For  a  man  like  him — well,  I  do 
not  like  to  think  what  it  has  cost  him 
— and  me  too." 

"  All  nonsense,"  whispered  Jackson. 
"  You  women  are  forever  making  idols  ! 
I  know  men,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
they  are  all  pretty  much  alike — angels 
of  God,  l)ishops,  club-men,  and  other 
clergy ! " 

"Who  told  you  about  Winstead?" 
said  Mrs.  Bellingham,  unmoved  by  his 
pessimism. 

"  No  one  told  me.  I  learned  it  by 
a  happy  combination  of  accidents  and 
observation,  —  How  did  you  come  to 
know  of  it  ?  " 

"  The  old  Bishop  told  me — Bishop 
Dennison,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham,  hasti- 
ly, and  almost  defensively. 

"  Bather  an  extraordinary  breach  of 
confidence." 

"  The  young  Bishop  was  our  rector 
then — he  told  Bishop  Dennison  to  tell 
me. 

Jackson  was  silent  for  a  moment. — 


"  And  that  is  why  you  have  compelled 
me  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get 
you  a  card  of  admission  to  this  thing  ?  '* 
he  said,  at  last. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  was  looking  away 
from  him  ;  she  did  not  turn  her  head. 
"  It  was  not  the  reason,"  she  said, 
steadil}'. 

"  It  is  cui'ious,"  said  Jackson,  irrele- 
vantly, "  how  you  never  will  tell  a  lie. 
It  is  the  only  weak  spot  I  have  found 
in  your  character." 

"I  cannot  be  troubled  with  Iving'," 
said  Mrs.  Bellingham. 

"  But  you  might  be  a  little  less  reck- 
less about  revealing  the  truth  at  times," 
said  Jackson. 

"I  never  reveal  anything  that  I  would 
prefer  to  conceal,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham. 

"  Oh,  miracle  among  women  !  "  said 
Jackson. 

"  Stand  up  and  sing,"  she  said.  "  AVe 
are  attracting  attention." 

The  south  gallery,  where  they  were 
seated,  widened  into  a  little  balcony 
that  almost  jutted  over  the  chancel. 
The  pulpit  was  immediately  below  them, 
a  barrel-shaped  affair  built  out  of  the 
pillar  corresponding  to  that  against 
which  the  Secretary  was  seated.  Mrs. 
Bellingham  leaned  back  in  her  place 
and  watched  him.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
voluminous  robe  that  covered  his  feet 
and  spread  out  like  a  snow-drift  on  the 
floor.  There  was  not  a  touch  of  black 
about  him — his  hair,  his  beard,  every- 
thing was  white  except  his  extraordina- 
rily dark  eyes  that  with  wide-open  lids 
scanned  the  people  j^rovingly,  as  a  gen- 
eral might  scan  a  field  whereon  he 
shortly  means  to  give  battle.  He  car- 
ried some  papers  that  occasionally  he 
glanced  down  upon,  sorting  them  me- 
chanically, one  package  into  his  right, 
the  other  into  his  left,  hand.  By  the 
time  they  were  fully  arranged  he  had 
finished  his  leisurely  survey  of  the  floor 
of  the  church  and  raised  his  eye  to  the 
gallery. 

"  He  does  not  know  you  ;  we  all  grow 
old,"  whispered  Jackson,  as  Winstead's 
gaze  passed  steadily  from  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham to  her  neighbors. 

"People  who  do  not  know  me  do  not 
behave  that  way,"  said  Mrs.  Bellingham. 
"  See,  why  is  he  getting  up?  Where  is 
he  going  ?  " 
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"  It  being  church,"  said  Jackson, 
"  I  can't  say." 

Winstead  had  risen  hastily  from  his 
seat,  and  hurrying  down  the  chancel 
steps,  left  the  church  by  a  side-door 
that  led  directly  to  the  foot  of  the  cov- 
ered outside  stair  down  which  the 
clergy  were  still  filing.  The  last  men 
who  passed  him  nodded  with  a  look  of 
curiosity  as  they  went  by,  and  one  of 
them  turned  his  head  as  he  disappeared 
round  the  corner  of  the  nave. 

For  a  moment  Winstead  stood  alone, 
looking  upward.  The  high  stone  tower, 
draped  in  deeply-colored  Virginia  creep- 
er, rose  into  the  sky  overhead,  and  from 
a  sharp  corner  of  its  upper  edge  a  light 
pennon  of  scarlet  branch  fluttered 
across  a  patch  of  blue  in  the  midst  of 
the  autumn  gray.  He  turned  away  a 
moment  as  if  in  indecision  ;  then,  at  the 
sound  of  voices  behind  the  awning,  stood 
still. 

The  consecrating  bishops  were  fol- 
lowing the  clergy,  descending  leisurely, 
the  natural  dignity  of  their  carriage 
made  even  more  imposing  by  the  long, 
stately  lines  of  their  heavy  robes. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Secretary,"  said  one  of 
them.  "  Some  change  in  your  arrange- 
ments?" 

The  Secretary  drew  himself  up  ;  there 
was  a  rich  episcopal  note  of  condescen- 
sion in  the  voice  that  irritated  him.  "I 
wished  for  a  word  with  the  Bishop- 
elect,"  he  said. 

"  We  left  him  a  moment  alone,"  said 
another.  "He  will  follow  almost  im- 
mediately ;  "  and  resuming  their  inter- 
rupted talk,  they  also  passed  out  of  sight 
around  the  corner. 

Again  Winstead  hesitated ;  then  with 
impatient  haste  he  strode  under  the 
awning  and  ran  up  the  stairs. 

He  was  turning  abruptly  into  a  large 
upper  room  when  something  he  saw 
there  stayed  his  feet.  The  young  Bish- 
op was  kneeling  in  front  of  a  long- 
open  window,  his  face  turned  toward 
the  sky.  In  the  absolute  certainty  of 
being  alone  he  spoke  aloud,  as  if  to  one 
bending  above  him. 

"  I  am  in  Thy  hands,"  he  said. 
"Judge  Thou.  Even  at  the  last  moment, 
shouldst  Thou  find  me  unworthy,  I  bend 
before  Thee  ! "  He  stopped,  but  after 
a  moment's  pause  resumed,  as  if  in  a 


spontaneous  burst  of  adoration  :  ^^  For 
Thou  only  art  holy  !  Thou  only  art  the 
Lord  !  "  Reluctantly  he  rose  ;  in  turn- 
ing his  eye  fell  upon  the  man  at  the 
door.  "Why  are  you  here?  "  he  asked, 
gently. 

"To  mitigate  the  scandal  into  which 
you  are  hurrying  us,"  was  the  answer. 
"It  is  too  late  to  prevent  it  altogether, 
but — feign  illness — anything " 

"  I  do  not  feign,"  said  the  other,  and 
turning  toward  the  window,  he  raised 
his  eyes  again  to  the  sky. 

"  You  will  not  understand  that  my 
decision  is  unalterable  ?  "  pursued  the 
Secretary. 

"I  understand,"  said  the  Bishop. 

"  Not  all  the  beautiful  women  in 
Christendom  shall  hinder  me  !  "  said 
Winstead,  loudly.  "  Do  you  know  who 
is  in  the  church  ?  " 

The  sun  that  had  been  struggling 
with  the  mists  for  some  time  suddenly 
shone  brightly  through  the  window. 
The  young  Bishop  took  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  gray  white  figure  in  the 
doorway. 

"  Be  silent !  "  he  said. 

"I  will  not  be  deterred,"  Winstead 
cried.  "  If  you  do  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
graced before  her  you  had  better  stop 
while  you  can.  No  power  can  hinder 
me!" 

A  long  beam  from  the  stained  glass 
at  the  top  of  the  sash  fell  on  the  Bish- 
op's hair,  irradiating  it  in  a  golden 
glory ;  like  a  young  archangel  he  tow- 
ered above  his  tormentor. 

"Go,"  he  said,  "my  thoughts  must 
be  with  other  things.  Yet — if  it  is  just 
—  the  Power  that  has  deterred  you 
from  the  beginning  will  deter  you  now. 
We  are  but  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
God !  If  I  am  fit  for  His  work,  He  will 
not  set  me  aside." 

"  On  your  own  head,  then,  be  the 
consequences,"  said  the  other,  and  was 
gone. 

The  young  Bishop  stood  a  moment 
looking  upward.  A  smile  lit  up  his 
face,  a  smile  of  utter  self-surrender  and 
loving  confidence.  His  God  had  not 
given  him  the  spirit  of  fear. 

Winstead,  in  the  meantime,  retraced 
his  steps  and  gained  his  old  place. 
The  choir,  after  singing  quite  through 
the   hymns,    and   finding  that  the  re- 
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maiuder  of  the  jDrocession  did  not  ap- 
pear, began  all  over  again,  and  were 
well  along  to  the  closing  verses  before 
a  general  craning  of  necks  announced 
the  coming  of  the  consecrating  bish- 
ops. 

Stately,  large,  and  slow,  they  swejDt 
M\)  the  aisle,  while  the  clergy  rose  on  all 
sides  to  receive  them.  The  crowd  in 
the  galleries  bent  over  the  railings ; 
people  on  the  back  seats  even  came 
down  the  steps  between  the  pews,  and 
leaned  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  in 
front.  Mrs.  Bellingham  frowned  upon 
them  indignantly  and  turned  away. 

A  little  behind  the  rest  of  the  proces- 
sion the  Bishop-elect  entered,  the  two 
presenting  bishops  with  him ;  Jack- 
son watched  his  cousin  as  they  came 
foi'ward.  Directly  below  the  chancel 
steps,  three  chairs  were  placed  at 
tlie  head  of  the  aisle,  and  in  front  of 
these  the  three  men  knelt  together. 
Mrs.  Bellingham,  resting  her  elbow 
on  the  flat  balustrade  in  front  of  her, 
looked  do^\Ti ;  as  the  young  Bishop 
knelt,  he  was  clearly  in  view.  For 
some  time  she  studied  every  line  of 
his  face  with  grave,  attentive  interest. 
Her  head  was  turned  a  little  way  from 
Jackson  ;  he  could  only  catch  the  out- 
line of  her  cheek.  Suddenly  her  color 
rose,  a  tear  brimmed  over  her  eye- 
lashes and  rolled  downward.  Jackson 
started  impatiently  and  she  leaned 
back,  wiping  her  wet  cheek  with  her 
handkerchief. 

"Real  tears!"  whispered  Jackson, 
incredulously. 

"  He  is  so  miserably  changed  !  "  she 
answered. 

"  And  how  does  that  concern  you  ?  " 
said  Jackson. 

"  It  concerns  me  very  deeply,"  said 
Mrs.  BeUingham. 

"What  do  you  wish  me  to  under- 
stand ? "  whispered  Jackson,  slowly. 
**  Or  is  this  merely  an  enigmatical 
pose  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  amused — now," 
said  Mrs.  Bellingham. 

"  If  you  want  something  serious, 
then,  look  at  your  Secretars'.  Under 
any  other  circumstances  I  should  say 
he  meant  mischief." 

Mrs.  Bellingham  turned  her  eyes 
thoughtfully   in    the    direction    of   the 


chanceL  AVinstead  was  sitting  rigidlv 
still,  staring  in  front  of  him,  a  hand 
gmspuig  a  sheaf  of  papers  on  either 
knee.  "  He  does  mean  mischief,"  she 
said. 

"  Fortunately  he  must  wait  some 
time  before  he  can  get  at  it,"  whispered 
Jackson. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  shook  her  head 
doubtfully.  "  You  do  not  know  him. 
No  one  can  2^1'edict  what  he  may  do," 
she  said.     "  Hush  !  " 

The  service  had  begun  and  the  peo- 
ple, from  sheer  force  of  habit,  knelt  to 
pray,  but  the  thoughts  of  all  were  cen- 
tred upon  the  slender  figure  between 
the  two  bishops  below  the  chanceL 
They  wondered  of  what  he  was  think- 
ing ;  whether  he  was  nervous  ;  if  he 
might  not  be  regretting  the  gloiy  of 
certaia  fame  which  a  Bishop's  duties 
would  inevitably  quench.  A  few  be- 
lieved that  he  was  dazzled  by  the  honor 
of  the  episcopate,  guided  by  an  over- 
weening desire  for  authority ;  others 
whispered  that  unmistakable  symptoms 
had  warned  him  of  the  early  decay  of 
his  mental  powers,  and  congratulated 
him  on  the  craft  that  inspired  him  to 
accept  a  position  in  which  his  decadence 
would  not  be  conspicuous. 

Only  Mrs.  Bellingham,  with  her 
hands  clasped  upon  the  railing  of  the 
gallery,  looked  down  upon  the  bowed 
head  below  her,  and  knew.  "He  is 
thinking  of  God,"  she  told  herself. 
"  Not  of  Winstead,  nor  of  honors,  nor 
of  disgrace  ;  he  is  not   even  thinking 

of "     She  made  a  little  rueful  face, 

but  to  her  own  heart  she  did  not  finish 
the  sentence.  "  We  are  all  nothing  to 
him  ;  he  has  outlived — eveiything  !  I 
saw  it  when  he  first  came  in."  She 
covered  her  eyes,  and  forgot  to  follow 
the  sel•^^ce,  until  Jackson  touched  her 
arm,  and  she  rose  hurriedly. 

With  a  sudden  thunder  of  voices  the 
whole  body  of  men  in  tlie  nave  began 
to  repeat  their  cree<l  :  a  plain  confes- 
sion of  faith,  a  simple  line  of  division  ; 
and  yet,  so  saturated  with  feeling,  so 
penneated  witli  the  storm  and  stress 
that  went  to  its  making,  that,  uncon- 
sciously, men  to  this  day  roll  it  forth 
defiantly,  with  an  aggressive  menace 
that  out  of  the  demarcation  creates  a 
curse. 
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Mrs.  Belliiigliani  grew  a  little  pale, 
and  forgot  to  bow  lier  head,  while  Jack- 
son from  over  her  shoulder  scanned 
the  clergy  curiously.  "  It  never  came 
over  nie  before  that  they  really  believed 
all  that,"  he  muttered,  but  his  com- 
panion by  a  quick  movement  silenced 
him. 

A  few  prayers  and  a  short  hymn  were 
all  that  preceded  the  sermon.  Old 
Bishop  Dennison  slowly  mounted  to 
the  pulpit  and,  in  that  clear  musical 
voice  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Apostolic  succession,  began  to  speak. 
The  whole  congregation  stirred  a  mo- 
ment in  their  places,  and  then,  for  the 
most  part,  settled  themselves  to  other 
things.  Miss  Fanshawe  finished  her 
notes  for  the  evening  paper  —  Mrs. 
Bellingham  had  been  invaluable  to  her. 
Mrs.  Pennyngton  nervously  planned  a 
fresh  combination  of  colors  and  a  new 
arrangement  of  curtains  over  her  whole 
house.  She  had  of  late  been  haunted 
by  a  troublesome  idea  which  during 
the  sermon  she  had  hoped  to  develop 
into  a  plot,  but  the  curtains  and  the 
colors  took  demoniacal  possession  of 
her  imagination  and  led  her  away  cap- 
tive, repining.  The  poet  fixed  his  eyes 
on  space  and  entered  Nirvana. 

The  speaker  himself,  delivering  one 
sonorous,  well-prepared  period  after  an- 
other, found  that,  as  time  went  on,  his 
mind  began  to  wander.  Pictures  of 
the  night  before  started  up  between 
him  and  the  manuscript  ;  the  crowds 
of  the  morning  strayed  in  among  his 
sentences  ;  the  roll  of  the  city  still  in 
his  ears  deadened  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  and  the  apathy  of  the  faces  be- 
fore him  blotted  out  his  interest  in  his 
subject.  But  his  thoughts,  running  on 
in  disjointed  soliloquy,  gained  in  clear- 
ness as  his  reading  became  more  and 
more  mechanical. 

"Look  at  this  clergy  !  "  he  com- 
mented, savagely,  to  himself  ;  "  wood- 
en, wooden,  wooden,  sitting  in  judg- 
ment. There  are  thinkers  among  them, 
scholars,  men  of  might,  men  of  heart, 
all  of  them  wearing  that  expressionless 
neutrality  of  countenance  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Church  reserve  for  the 
hearing  of  their  brethren.  They  are 
not  here  to  sympathize,  or  to  learn,  or 
to  receive  counsel,  they  are  come  to — 


but,"  remorsefully,  "  what  is  this  inter- 
minable sermon  I  am  preaching  but 
wooden  also  ?  They  are  no  more  weary 
of  it  than  I  am  myself.  Fortunately', 
it  is  nearly  done. — That  strange,  beau- 
tiful— yes,  good  woman,  why  is  she 
here  ? — My  poor  young  brother  !  How 
often  in  our  paths  through  life  do  our 
renunciations  start  up,  endowed  afresh 
with  agony !  And  yet,  who  dares  pity 
him  ?  He  hears  and  sees  to-day  as  from 
a  Mount  of  Transfiguration  :  the  sor- 
rows of  earth  cannot  touch  him  ;  his 
thoughts  commune  with  better  things, 
in  other  worlds  than  ours.  Surely  he 
is  the  chosen  of  God !  Even  in  that 
dark  time  when  he  slipped  and  stum- 
bled, the  light  of  God's  consecration 
still  shone  from  him,  the  hand  of  God 
still  upheld  him.  And  how  unflinch- 
ingly he  has  taken  up  his  burden  and 
carried  it.  Never  a  thought  in  pallia- 
tion ;  not  one  cowardl}^  impulse  of  con- 
cealment ;  no  single  maudlin  surrender 
to  self  -  reproach  !  —  /  ha  ve  lost  my 
place  !  " 

He  turned  to  his  manuscript  and  for 
awhile  gave  it  his  undivided  attention, 
unconsciously  raising  his  voice. 

"  This  building  would  ruin  a  throat 
of  brass,"  his  mind  went  on,  perversely, 
"  and  yet  why  should  I  make  such  an 
effort  to  be  heard,  when  none  are  lis- 
tening ?  What  a  gathering !  Repre- 
sentatively, these  people  are  the  best  of 
the  land  ;  wealth,  position,  scholarship, 
fashion,  family,  beauty — all  serene  and 
tranquil,  while  outside  of  their  lives, 
whirls  that  howling  pandemonium  of 
hideous  misery  and  homelessness.  They 
know  it,  they  look  down  at  it  every  day, 
as  from  an  Olympus — Oh,  my  God,  why 
hast  Thou  denied  me  one  moment  of 
strength,  one  burst  of  inspiration,  to 
make  them  see  it  and  feel  it,  until  it 
enters  into  their  souls  with  the  keen, 
fresh  pang  of  absolute  novelty  ? 

"  What  empty  words  I  pour  out  to 
them  !  In  this  horrible  time  should 
men  gather  together  to  hear  intricate 
quibbles  for  the  authenticity  of  this  or 
the  genuineness  of  that,  and  ingenious 
reconciliations  of  the  irreconcilable? 
Will  these  things  open  the  people's 
eyes  to  the  crisis  that  confronts  them  ? 

"  Oh,  my  brother,  my  brother  !  Sin- 
gle-handed he  goes  up  to  j^erish  against 
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this  serried  phalanx  of  indifference  I 
He  will  strive  ;  he  vdW.  agonize  and  en- 
treat, but  because  it  is  he,  they  will  not 
heed  !  They  would  listen  to  a  man's 
veiy  heart's  blood,  falling  a  drop  at  a 
time,  and,  because  of  his  office,  they 
would  call  it  j^erfunctory  ! 

"  AVhen  will  this  peoj^le  be  gathered 
together  again  ?  Not  until  he  lies 
stretched  in  this  chancel  before  them, 
and  they  see  in  death  the  majesty  that 
in  life  they  could  not  understand  !  My 
God,  my  God,  I  am  old  and  feeble  ! 
Lift  from  my  shoulders  the  intolerable 
burden  of  this  lost  opportunity  !  Let 
me  speak  with  power  to  this  blind, 
deaf,  heartless  generation  of  the  Com- 
fortable !  Let  me  ium  them  to  the 
aid  of  their  brother  ! 

"  In  the  Greed  of  Riches,  the  Vanity 
OF  Leisure,  the  Uncharit.\bleness  of 
Goodness,  and  the  Aloofness  of  Le.vrn- 
ING  ;  in  the  Narrowness  of  Ecclesias- 
Ticisii,  the  Obstinacy  of  Age,  the  Intol- 
erance of  Youth,  and  the  Blindness  of 
Inexperience,  you  stand  aside  as  if  the 
Fate  of  your  Brethren  concerned  you 
not  !  " 

It  was  as  though  the  wind  had  blown 
through  a  grove  of  poplars.  The  whole 
congregation  nistled  and  a  thousand 
white  faces  turned  all  at  once  in  a  flash 
of  intelligence  toward  the  pulpit,  for 
the  old  Bishop  was  speaking  his  hidden 
thought  aloud  I 

"  All  the  great  dark  world  around 
you  cries  out  to  you  for  help.  Men 
and  women  stance  at  your  gates,  they 
plead  beneatli  your  windows,  and  drag- 
ging themselves  up  your  stairways,  they 
knock  vdi\\  fleshless  hands  upon  the 
very  panels  of  your  doors.  Desolate, 
oppressed,  trodden  down,  ground  into 
the  mire  ;  even  through  these  mighty 
walls  their  ciw  rings  in  to  you  ;  far  up 
in  the  dim  shadows  of  these  arches 
broods  tlie  mist  of  their  tears.  You 
see  it,  and  you  close  your  eyes  :  you 
hear  it.  and  you  place  your  hands  upon 
your  ears. 

"  All  of  you,  all  of  you  I  Saint  and 
sinner  alike,  you  steel  your  hearts  to 
the  unspeakable  suffering  of  tlie  world 
about  you  ;  ciiiel  beyond  all  ciiielty 
recorded  in  the  slow  torture  to  which 
you  leave  the  miserable  ;  liard  beyond 
all  savage  hardness  in  the  years  upon 


years  dunng  which  you  have  stood, 
like  adamant,  for  your  own,  absolutely 
untouched  to  any  active  issue.  You 
talk  ;  you  may  think  you  act  ;  but,  save 
a  devoted  few,  vou  none  of  vou  act. 

"  CaiTied  onward  by  the  impetus  of 
your  own  selfishness,  you  all  roll  for- 
ward, hardening  youi'  hearts.  I  with 
the  rest,  an  old  man.  I,  too,  have  lain 
down  softly  when  my  brother  shivered 
in  the  icy  air  ;  have  eaten  daintily  when 
my  brother  became  a  very  brute  for 
hunger  ;  have  turned  the  hght  God 
gave  me  to  the  pleasant  illumination 
of  my  own  soul,  when  the  lamp  of  my 
brother,  starving  for  oil,  guiding  false- 
ly, made  his  path  among  the  pitfalls 
more  fatal  than  the  darkness  itself. 

"  And  in  this  mad  race  to  destruc- 
tion are  there  none  to  reach  out  by  the 
way  ?     None  to  ciy  a  halt  ? 

"  Scholars,  men  of  learning  !  How 
will  you  helj)  our  brother  ?  In  the 
calm  of  retirement,  when  do  you  give 
these  things  a  thought  ?  To  what  do 
you  turn  your  efforts?  "VMiere  is  your 
land  ?  The  love  of  country,  the  love  of 
man,  the  love  of  God,  seem  dead  with- 
in you !  Thousands  of  souls  are  in- 
ti*usted  to  you.  Into  your  hands  is 
given  the  formation  of  our  future. 
"VMio  among  vou  remembers  it?  The 
task  laid  upon  your  shoulders  surpasses 
all  other  tasks.  How  do  vou  j^erform 
it? 

•'  You  train  up  scholai*s  and  gentle- 
men, but  where  are  our  statesmen  ? 
Where  are  the  youth  that  out  of  leisure 
and  knowledge  tuni  to  their  countiy  as 
their  most  sacred  charge  ?  The  young 
men  whom  you  send  into  life  learn  first 
of  all  that  their  hands  should  be  clean  ; 
they  cannot  heal  the  nation's  sores  lest 
they  sicken  at  the  corruption  of  the  na- 
tion's wounds  !  They  cannot  espouse 
the  nation's  cause  lest  the  mud  that  the 
nation's  spoilers  cast  up  against  them 
cling  to  their  garments. 

''  Young  men,  strong  men,  come  to 
us  and  help  us  !  You  I  arraign  not,  on 
you  I  cast  no  reproach.  Steel  your 
nerves,  keep  clean  your  hearts,  and  for- 
get your  garments.  Counselled  by  fol- 
ly and  shallow  ignorance,  gathering  to 
themselves  every  element  of  wrong, 
offering  opportunity  to  vice,  and  con- 
founding justice  vdih  spoliation,  great 
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hordes  of  our  fellow-creatures  surge,  in 
the  blind  wrath  of  pain,  up  against  the 
bulwarks  of  order  and  honesty.  Who 
shall  turn  them  from  a  menace  to  a  de- 
fence ?  Never  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  was  there  such  need  of  a 
man  ! — a  man  of  action  and  of  thought, 
a  man  of  power  and  of  sympathy,  who 
could  yet  for  this  cause  lay  aside  the 
rewards  that  thought  and^  power  bring 
in  their  train  ;  for  there  are  better 
things  than  calm,  nobler  things  than 
knowledge.  In  the  fierce  pleasure  of 
the  strife  for  right,  in  the  absolute  self- 
forgetfulness  of  the  struggle  against 
wrong,  in  profound  study  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us,  and  in  unceasing 
consideration  of  the  welfare  of  others, 
that  man  would  gain  surpassing  wis- 
dom, knowledge  deep  as  beneficial,  and 
the  calm  of  the  strong  in  Spirit  w^ho 
wait  on  God. 

"  But  you,  oh,  you  whose  unjust  gains 
lengthen  out  slavery  to  the  free  ;  you 
who  are  strong  in  the  power  of  wealth, 
fixed  firm  in  your  places  ;  you  who 
with  stony  eyes  ride  forward  to  destruc- 
tion, dragging  us  all  captive,  the  states- 
man in  your  company,  the  scholar  in 
your  train,  the  patriot  beneath  your 
wheels — to  you  I  turn  with  warning  and 
with  threat.  How  will  you  help  our 
brother  ?  You  set  us  this  pace  !  At 
the  doors  of  your  conscience  lie  the 
blackest  atrocities  of  this  atrocious  age  ; 
the  grinding  of  the  poor,  the  multipli- 
cation of  useless  exactions,  the  ostenta- 
tions of  meaningless  expenditure,  the 
building  up  of  colossal  abuses,  the  ob- 
livion to  human  suffering,  the  deafness 
to  human  cries  !  All  of  you  in  com- 
fort, all  of  you  in  power,  and  a  howl 
of  desperation,  a  shriek  of  despair  fill- 
ing the  very  portals  of  your  ears  !  The 
victims  of  your  rapacity  go  about  the 
streets  daily  in  grinding  toil  or  slowly 
cankering  inaction.  Holding  the  fate 
of  men  in  your  hands,  you  deal  out 
starvation  or  slavery  as  your  grasping 
interests  dictate  ;  in  your  colossal  self- 
seeking  you  would  drag  a  universe  to  de- 
struction !  And  you  will  not  be  warned. 
When  my  brother  calls  you  will  stand 
aside,  a  priesthood  of  Mammon,  you 
and  your  women  and  your  children, 
until  the  fire  of  the  Lord  ascends  from 
the  riven  eai'th  to  destroy  you  ! 


"  xind  you,  also,  oh  women  who  sit 
at  ease  !  Our  hope  and  our  destruc- 
tion, what  can  I  say  to  move  you  ? 
Will  you  nurse  the  sick  in  emulation, 
visit  the  poor  in  ostentation,  and  in  the 
name  of  charity  make  heartless  pilgrim- 
ages to  look  on  the  suffering  and  degra- 
dation of  earth's  prostrate  children  ? 
Will  you  attain  learning  and  throw 
away  wisdom?  Strive  for  material 
equality  where  God  has  given  you 
spiritual  precedence  ;  and  make  of  your- 
selves slaves  to  convention,  where  in 
simplicity  you  might  rule  ? 

"  Woe  unto  you  !  Steeped  in  useless 
luxury,  scattering  temptation,  covetous- 
ness,  and  infamy  from  your  very  gar- 
ments, setting  up  a  standard  for  the 
tiring  of  your  bodies  higher  than  the 
ideal  you  strive  for  in  the  adornment 
of  your  souls,  while  the  evil  you  have 
wrought  in  the  hearts  of  your  sisters 
cries  unto  heaven ! 

"  You  hold  us  all  in  your  hands.  For 
your  sakes  we  heap  up  riches ;  for  your 
sakes  we  strive  for  fame ;  for  your 
sakes  we  forget  our  country,  our  duties, 
and  our  God !  The  children  are  yours  ; 
the  men  are  yours  :  all,  all  of  us  are  as 
you  make  us,  great  or  small,  and  you 
turn  to  the  mirror  of  your  own  self- 
consciousness  and — forget  us ! 

"  Oh  you,  at  once  the  most  spiritual 
and  most  material  of  God's  created 
beings,  how  you  could  raise  up  the 
whole  wide  world !  How  you  do  de- 
base ! " 

The  old  man's  voice  faltered ;  he 
stopped  a  moment  and  looked  as  if  be- 
wildered ;  tears  were  running  down  his 
face  ;  he  dashed  them  aside,  his  gaze 
fixed  on  all  the  assembled  crowd  of 
white-robed  clergy  in  the  nave.  Stretch- 
ing his  hands  out  over  them  half  in 
supplication,  half  in  blessing  : 

"  Brethren,"  he  said,  "  peace  be  unto 
you  !  When  I  look  down  upon  all  this 
concourse  the  walls  of  the  church  seem 
to  fall  away  ;  I  see  wide  plains  and  fer- 
tile valleys  and  far  hilly  countries  with 
hundreds  of  villages  nestling  among 
the  trees.  The  spires  of  the  churches 
gleam  softly,  the  smoke  from  quiet 
homes  rises  gently,  and  the  still  glory 
of  the  autumn  lies  over  it  all  like  a 
benediction  from  God. 

"  Even  when  my  eyes  turn  to  crowded 
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towns,  thundei*ing  city  streets,  atmos- 
pheres dimmed  with  dust  and  choked 
-^N^th  murk,  in  3'our  hearts  I  see  peace, 
in  your  homes  quiet  and  love.  For  with 
you  there  need  be  no  ignoble  strife 
for  favor,  or  struggle  for  success.  And 
yet,  set  aside  from  the  sj^ur  of  ordinary 
human  emulation,  how  many  of  you 
forget  to  strive?  Hemmed  in  by  un- 
symi^athetic  souls,  held  down  by  uncom- 
prehending minds,  how  many  of  you 
still  ungrudgingly  give  youi'  best,  and 
ti'y  in  humility  to  make  high  things 
clear  for  those  whose  limitations  hold 
them  low  ? 

"There  are  old  men  in  your  midst, 
men  who  through  long  authority  nile 
by  instinct :  how  will  they  help  our 
brother  ? 

"  Oh,  friends,  dear  and  valued  com- 
panions of  a  life-long  work,  look  to 
your  hardened  wills  I 

"If  time  has  narrowed  the  range  of 
your  judgment,  and  bitter  experience 
taught  you  distrust,  pray  that  God  will 
grant  you  clearer  insight  and  fill  you 
with  a  broader  courage  ;  for  in  the  shell 
that  routine  has  formed  about  you,  you 
cannot  help  us !  Set  not  your  faces 
over  against  the  young  world  ;  remem- 
ber your  own  errors  and  be  merciful, 
remember  your  own  successes  and  have 
faith. 

"  But  the  old  are  few,  while  the  young 
are  many. 

"  Oh,  hot  3'oung  blood  !  vowed  to  hves 
of  self-restraint ;  rash  young  hearts  I 
pledged  to  obscurity  ;  what  have  you 
undertaken  ?  To  you  will  our  brother 
turn  for  sympatliy,  from  you  must  come 
his  chief  support.  How  will  you  give  it  ? 
In  contention  or  in  peace  ?  In  grudging 
misconception  or  in  generous  alliance  ? 
Strong  in  your  early  manhood,  strong 
in  your  numbers,  strong  in  your  unity, 
will  3^ou  aiTay  yourselves  against  him 
and,  with  the  sullen  instinct  of  opposi- 
tion, leave  him  as  you  have  so  often  left 
God's  servants,  to  work  out  his  task 
alone? 

"Young  men,  young  men  !  how  little 
you  know  of  the  loneliness  of  authority, 
the  impotence  of  power.  How  often,  in 
the  mere  pride  of  rebellion,  have  you 
left  us  helpless  when  we  turned  to  you 
for  aid  !  How  many  times  refused  us 
when  the  tire  of  vour  enthusiasm  would 


breathe  new  life  into  the  plans  our  wis- 
dom leaves  coldly  inadequate  I  Oh,  in- 
tolerant youth  I  narrow,  unyielding,  and 
blind.  Merciless  in  judgment,  pitiless 
to  condemn,  you  know  not  how  vou 
wound.  I,  an  old  man.  gro■^^Tl  gray  in 
authority,  stand  here  pleading  for  you 
against  yourselves  —  pleading  for  my 
brother's  work,  for  the  love  you  could 
give  him,  the  fealty  you  could  pledge 
him  ;  for  the  strong  arms  with  which 
you  might  uphold  him  and  the  stout 
hearts  with  which  you  could  defend ! 

"  But  nay  ;  why  should  I  plead  ? 

"In  the  name  of  God  I  command 
you  1  Stand  firm  by  youi*  leader.  These 
are  no  times  for  dissensions  in  the 
household  of  our  Master,  and  when  my 
brother  in  his  greater  wisdom  cannot 
yield,  then,  yield  you  !  "' 

The  old  Bishop  thundered  out  the 
last  sentence,  the  echoes  of  his  voice 
died  away,  and  the  church  was  silent. 
He  paused  a  moment ;  then,  resting  his 
elbow  on  the  cushion  in  front  of  him, 
he  leaned  forward. 

"Brother  beloved  I  "  he  said,  softly, 
'•  what  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  " 

As  if  moved  by  some  inward  impulse 
the  young  Bishop  rose  to  his  fuU 
height ;  there  was  a  flutter  over  all  the 
church,  and  people  began  to  rise  in  the 
galleries  ;  but  as  the  old  man's  voice 
proceeded  they  seated  themselves,  loath 
to  miss  a  word. 

"  Brother  beloved  !  " — there  was  infi- 
nite pity  and  sweetness  in  the  tone — 
"  the  way  in  hard  !  Out  of  fifty  yeai's 
of  service  and  of  toil  I  cry  to  you. 
Many  a  day  will  pass  wherein  you  shall 
see  no  answer  to  your  efibrt,  no  reward 
for  your  pain  ;  you  will  pour  out  love 
^\•ithout  return,  life  itself  without  recog- 
nition.    Brother,  are  you  ready  for  this  ? 

"Are  you  ready  to  be  patient  un- 
der misunderstanding,  silent  under  de- 
traction ;  self  restrained  when  justly  in- 
censed, yielding  when  thwarted,  gener- 
ous when  wronged  ?  Can  you  be  wise 
in  dilemma,  calm  in  confusion  and  a 
rock  in  time  of  storm  ? 

"Brother,  when  God  calls  you  to  the 
rescue  of  his  down-trodden  children,  are 
vou  readv  to  smite  without  mercv,  to 
cry  out  without  fear,  to  denounce  with- 
out flinchiiiLf,  to  expose  witlxnit  111th? 
"Will  you  fall  like  a  lion  on  the  enemies 
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of  justice,  scatter  them,  scatter  them 
like  chaff  before  the  wind?  God's 
man  of  war  !  Strong  in  battle,  undis- 
mayed when  vanquished,  mightiest  in 
defeat ! 

"  Brother,  brother  !  Our  hope,  our 
watchword.  God's  Future !  We  who 
have  striven  and  failed  turn  to  you 
for  strength !  Fail  us  not !  Fail  us 
not!'' 

The  old  man's  voice  sank  to  a  whis- 
per, and  in  all  the  great  church  there 
was  utter  silence.  Then  he  lifted  his 
hands,  white,  thin,  shaking,  and,  with 
a  rustle  like  the  oncoming  of  a  tempest, 
the  people  rose  while  he  tremulously 
said  the  invocation. 

After  the  last  word  he  stood  for  a 
moment,  looking  dazed  and  troubled. 
Win  stead,  starting  up  from  his  seat, 
hastily  crossed  the  chancel  and  offered 
his  arm  as  a  support  down  the  narrow 
pulpit  stairs.  Disregarding  it,  the  old 
man  put  his  hand  on  the  priest's  shoul- 
der! "  God  will  bless  you,  Winstead," 
he  murmured,  "  for  if  you  had  not  con- 
quered the  black  revenge  in  your  heart 
you  would  not  be  here  !  " 

Winstead  opened  his  mouth  and 
turned  his  head  with  a  startled  gesture 
of  denial,  but  the  loving  pressure  of  the 
hand  on  his  shoulder  silenced  him,  and 
the  next  instant  the  Bishop  had  left  him 
and  was  walking  unsteadily  to  his  place. 
For  a  moment  after  seating  himself  the 
old  man  felt  vainly  about  with  the  gest- 
ure of  one  who  misses  something  that 
he  cannot  recall ;  it  was  the  forgotten 
manuscript  of  his  sermon. 

Speaking  from  the  episcopal  chair, 
the  Presiding  Bishop  began  the  Order 
of  Consecration.  There  was  a  new  stir 
among  the  people  as  the  three  men  at 
the  head  of  the  aisle  rose  and  came  for- 
ward to  the  steps  of  the  chancel.  The 
young  Bishop  was  very  pale,  but  abso- 
lutely calm  and  untroubled.  Winstead, 
at  the  foot  of  the  column,  in  profound 
abstraction  was  again  shifting  his  pa- 
pers. Those  in  his  left  hand  he  had 
laid  upon  his  knee  ;  those  in  his  right 
he  was  rolling  in  a  tight  package  as  if 
he  intended  to  put  them  aside  ;  for  one 
moment  the  steadfast  gaze  of  the  Bish- 
op-elect met  and  caught  the  flickering 
obstinacy  of  his.  A  dark  red  flush 
mounted  to   Winstead's   forehead ;  his 


eyes  turned  to  the  ground  as  if  he 
dared  not  look  lest  his  resolution  fal- 
ter. 

The  young  Bishop  drew  in  a  long 
breath,  and  unconsciously  squared  his 
shoulders. 

"  The  Secretary  does  mean  mischief ! " 
said  Jackson,  leaning  forward  to  his 
cousin  again  and  speaking  with  a  quiver 
of  excitement  in  his  voice. 

Mrs.  Bellingham's  hands  were  clasped 
in  her  lap,  her  breath  was  coming  short- 
ly in  httle  dry  gasps,  almost  audible. 

"  The  other  knows  it  is  coming  and 
is  not  afraid,"  whispered  Jackson. 
"  Look  at  him  !  By  George,  he's  mag- 
nificent !  " 

"Oh,"  breathed  Mrs.  Bellingham, 
helplessly,  "  this  is  miserable  !  " 

The  voice  of  the  Presiding  Bishop 
ceased.  A  long  pause  followed.  In 
the  gallery  over  the  chancel  Mrs.  Bel- 
hngham  rose  slowly  to  her  feet.  So 
many  people  were  already  standing  in 
the  aisles  near  at  hand  that  her  motion 
was  scarcely  conspicuous,  yet  Jackson 
whispered  to  her  angrily  to  sit  down. 

"  Stand  up  behind  me,"  she  returned, 
"  I  may  need  you." 

"  Good  God  !  "  breathed  the  scan- 
dalized Jackson,  and  his  knees  smote 
together,  "I  do  believe  she  means  to 
interfere  ! " 

In  the  chancel  all  eyes  were  turned 
on  Winstead,  who  sat  immovable,  still 
looking  at  the  ground.  Under  cover 
of  an  ample  sleeve  the  man  next  him 
twitched  his  gown.  "  What  are  you 
waiting  for  ?  "  he  whispered,  impatient- 
ly. Winstead  turned  on  him  with  un- 
comprehending eyes,  and  then,  finding 
himself  the  focus  of  universal  observa- 
tion, rose  hurriedly.  The  papers  in 
his  lap  scattered  far  and  wide  ;  but  he 
did  not  even  see  them.  With  the  step 
and  manner  of  a  man  aroused  from  the 
most  intense  preoccupation  he  moved 
to  the  front  of  the  chancel  railing. 
Unwinding  the  papers  he  held  in  his 
hand — 

"  In  behalf  of  the  DioCese  of  3Iace- 
donia — "  he  began,  in  aloud,  clear  voice, 
and  then  stopped  short. 

Mrs.  BeUingham  leaned  suddenly 
forward  and  bent  far  over  the  edge  of 
the  gallery,  her  hands  resting  on  the 
balustrade.    The  face  of  the  young  Bish- 
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op  remained  unchanged.  Miss  Fan- 
shawe  opposite,  standing  on  the  seat  in 
order  to  see,  made  a  note  for  the  even- 
ing paper  on  the  indecorous  behavior 
of  fashionable  people  in  church. 

"  He  meant  to  read  the  other  papers," 
whispered  Jackson,  excitedly.  "  He 
has  got  hold  of  the  right  ones  in  spite 
of  himself  !  " 

In  another  instant  it  was  all  over  ; 
regaining  his  self-control  as  quickly  as 
he  had  lost  it,  Winstead  read  to  the  end 
the  formal  credentials  from  the  diocese 
and  returned  to  his  seat. 

"I  don't  wonder  at  your  bungling 
tilings,"  said  the  clerg^-man  next  him, 
handing  him  the  papers  he  had  just 
finished  gathering  from  the  floor.  "A 
man  who  brings  the  greater  part  of  his 
l^rivate  corresj^ondence  into  chui'ch  de- 
sei*ves  to  make  a  mess  of  it." 

Win  stead  took  the  papers  from  him. 
''We  are  but  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  God,"  he  said,  softly. 

"  It  seems  to  me  you've  all  lost  your 
wits,"  said  the  other.  "What  has  come 
over  the  new  Bishop?"  But  AVin stead 
neither  looked  nor  made  answer  ;  cov- 
ering his  face  with  his  hands  he  leaned 
liis  elbow  on  his  knee  and  prayed,  while 
the  young  Bishop,  with  bowed  head  and 
trembling  lips,  burdened  with  an  un- 
utterable weight  of  humiliation,  took 
upon  himself  the  vows  of  his  office. 

"  To  withstand  and  convince  gainsay- 
ers  " — "  to  drive  aivay  all  erroneous  and 
strange  doctrines  " — "  to  deny  all  ungod- 
liness and  worldly  lusts'^ — "  to  show,  in 
all  things,  an  example  of  good  works 
unto  others,  that  the  adversary  may  be 
ashamed  " — "  to  maintain  quietness,  love, 
and  peace. 

"A  simple  little  contract,"  whispered 
Jackson  to  Mrs.  Bellingham,  "and  easy 
to  carry  out."  But  Mrs.  Bellingham, 
conscious  only  of  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  relief,  had  fallen  back  in  her 
seat  with  closed  eyes  ;  she  did  not  heed, 
did  not  even  hear. 

AVitli   quaint    antiphony   tlie    stately 


old  bishops  gathered  about  the  man 
kneeling  in  their  midst,  praving  and 
solemnly  laying  their  hands  upon  his 
head. 

"  In  ten  minutes  it  will  all  be  over," 
whispered  Jackson,  liij^pantly. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  opened  her  eyes, 
drew  a  short,  sudden  breath,  and  for  an 
instant  caught  her  lower  lip  sharply  in 
her  teeth ;  then  she  sank  slowly  to  her 
knees,  her  hands  clasped  in  front  of 
her,  her  thoughts  afar.  Jackson  won- 
dered what  she  was  thinking  of. 

But  she  was  not  thinking.  She  was 
saying  :  "  Good-by  !  ah,  good-by  !  " 

Hitherto,  from  him,  she  had  been  shut 
out;  henceforth,  for  him,  she  should 
not  exist. 

"Good-by!  ah,  good-by!"  She 
claimed  nothing ;  in  her  inmost  soul 
there  was  not  so  much  as  the  echo  of  his 
name,  only — "  Good-by  !  ah,  good-by  !  " 

"Come,"  said  Jackson,  as  the  choir 
began  a  triumphant  recessional  hymn. 
"Come;  let  us  get  out  before"^  the 
crowd." 

Mrs.  Bellingham  rose.  Already  the 
service  had  reached  far  into  the  after- 
noon. Streaming  through  the  western 
windows,  lighting  up  long  beams  of 
motes  all  the  way  down  the  nave,  the 
sunlight  fell  in  streaks  of  dim,  rich 
color.  All  the  clergy  were  on  their 
feet,  and  the  procession  of  bishops  was 
moving  out  between  them.  Prelate  and 
priest,  all  singing,  they  advanced  toward 
the  great  entrance  of  the  cathedral, 
while  the  heavy  throbs  of  the  organ 
beat  on  the  air  ;  the  procession  passed 
under  the  choir-loft  and  a  darker  shade 
fell  on  the  towering  fair  head  of  the 
young  Bishop  walking  in  front  of  the 
rest ;  then  the  wide  doors  opened  and 
a  great  wash  of  white  Hght  faded  the 
darkly  brilliant  interior.  The  Bishop's 
tall  fonn  stood  out  a  moment,  black, 
against  the  glare,  a  line  of  sunshine 
gilding  the  edge  of  his  satin  robe  and 
coloring  his  full  white  sleeve  with  blue 
— a  sie-p  downward — he  was  gone  ! 


««<$K^>>^^>«<C^CeC^eK!K!K+:i^^©^»^K^ 


It  seems  odd  that  almost  only  in  the 
sphere  of  literature — which  Carlyle  defined 
as  the  ^'Thought  of  Thinking  Souls"— 
should  the  capacity  for  doing  something  in- 
volve the  obligation  to  do  it.  Many  persons 
are  conscious  of  powers  which  they  do  not 
in  the  least  think  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  illustrate.  A  man  who  can  dance  well, 
for  example,  does  not  seek  opportunities 
for  displaying  his  accomplishment ;  neither 
does  a  person  with  a  gift  for  languages  think 
it  necessary  to  engage  in  lexicography,  nor 
a  good  horseman  to  exhibit  his  skill  in 
equestrianism.  Instances  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely — up  to  the  point  where 
literature  is  reached.  There,  a  different 
feeling  is  universal.  As  soon  as  the  question 
is  whether  or  no  to  write  if  you  can  write, 
everyone's  attention  appears  conscientiously 
concentrated  upon  the  enormity  of  burying 
one's  talent  in  a  napkin.  "  You  could  do  this 
or  that  and  do  it  so  well,"  say  one's  friends, 
"  why  do  you  not  show  people  that  you  can  ? 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  what  you  were 
telling  me  the  other  day  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent short  story,  that  the  thought,  the 
epigram,  the  situation  you  only  yesterday 
communicated  to  us  might  easily  be'  worked 
up'  into  something  'worth  printing' — why 
do  you  not  do  it  ?  "  The  obligation  is  tak- 
en for  granted.  Undoubtedly  a  large  num- 
ber of  potential  authors  are  only  restrained 
from  committing  authorship  by  the  thought 
that  what  they  could  so  easily  write  would 
wound  some  sensibilities  connected  with 
the  material  they  would  otherwise  be  de- 
lighted to  manipulate ;  and  we  owe  the 
blessing  that  we  have  no  more  books  than 
we  have  to  the  sense  of  delicacy  and  self- 
control  on  the  part  of  persons  who  if  grosser- 
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minded  would  unquestionably  add  to  the 
present  stock. 

And  yet  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that 
there  is  almost  no  other  department  of  in- 
tellectual effort  to  which  purely  voluntary 
contributions  are  less  necessary  or  valuable. 
Instead  of  regretting  that  someone  whom 
we  know  to  be  possessed  of  an  unusual  lit- 
erary gift  does  not  exercise  it,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  call  the  watch  together 
and  be  thankful  that  we  are  rid  of  what  at 
best  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  could  only  il- 
lustrate our  friend's  caj)acity,  without  do- 
ing very  much  good  to  the  accumulated 
"Thought  of  Thinking  Souls."  There 
have  been  a  great  many  books  written  upon 
a  great  many  subjects  since  the  Preacher 
complained  that  there  was  no  end  of  the 
making  of  them,  and  the  multiplication  of 
them  considered  as  an  end  in  itself — that  is, 
the  production  of  more  books  as  books — is 
surely  an  absurdity. 

The  true  makers  of  literature  have  never 
felt  this  obligation  of  making  books  because 
they  could.  They  have  never  had  this  ideal, 
"We  are  not  martyrs  nor  apostles,  my  dear 
Barnet,"says  Thackeray,  ^'  but  poor  trades- 
men working  for  bread."  That  is  the  true 
feeling,  I  think.  One  trade  may  be  better 
than  another,  but  at  least  let  it  be  a  trade. 
Let  the  amateur,  however  splendidly  gifted, 
keep  out  of  it  and  not  fancy  it  in  any  need 
of  his  participation.  Let  not  a  man  who 
can  do  a  particularly  good  piece  of  literary 
work  fancy  there  is  any  need  at  all  for  him 
to  do  it.  It  will  certainly  enough  be  done 
without  the  need  of  effort  on  his  part  to 
conquer  his  indolence.  He  may  be  "mute  " 
and  "inglorious,"  but  literature  has  received 
more  harm  than  good,  incontestably,  from 
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persons  who  mistnisted  themselves  Miltons 
in  embryo.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  pointed 
out  that  the  inducement  of  potential  writers 
to  formulate  in  writing  the  thoughts  stir- 
ring within  them  and  demanding  utterance 
is  their  own  advantage  and  not  that  of  liter- 
ature. The  illustration  of  their  capacity  is 
not  commended  to  them  on  the  gi'ound  of 
the  resultant  good  to  any  but  themselves. 
And  this  circumstance  makes  it  pertinent 
to  cite  in  their  interest  the  recent  remark 
of  a  sensible  French  writer:  C'est  sur  les  es- 
prits  faibles  et  les  caracteres  paresseux  que 
la  manie  d'ecrire  sevit  particulierement." 
'*  It  is  feeble  minds  and  indolent  characters 
that  the  mania  of  writing  particularly  at- 
tacks." 


I  SEE  that  Mr.  Zangwill  regrets  that  Ten- 
nyson "  should  have  throughout  his  life 
pandered  to  the  popular  conception  of  a 
poet,"  and  says  *' there  was  something  of 
a  robuster  quality  in  Browning,  who  man- 
aged to  be  a  seer  and  a  mystic  in  desjDite  of 
afternoon  teas."  There  is  certainly  justice 
in  the  second  part  of  this  remark,  and  the 
*' robuster  quality"  in  Browning  is  not 
limited  to  his  conduct  of  life  ;  but  as  to  the 
regret  about  Tennyson  Mr.  Zangwill  will 
probably  be  put  on  his  defence. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  writer  in  the  Point  of 
View  took  the  ground  (under  the  title  "A 
Poet  and  not  Ashamed  ")  that  precisely  what 
Mr.  Zangwill  means  to  condemn  was  one  of 
Tennyson's  strengths  ;  and  to  my  mind  he 
made  an  excellent  case.  Tennyson,  "  hav- 
ing demonstrated  that  he  was  a  poet  .  .  . 
took  his  work  seriously,  and  himself  seri- 
ously as  the  man  to  whom  it  was  apj^oint- 
ed  to  do  the  work.  .  .  .  That  a  poet 
should  be  picturesque  and  poetical  seemed 
no  more  a  thing  to  smile  at  than  kingliness 
in  a  king.  .  .  .  He  did  not  pose,  but 
simply  behaved  as  he  felt." 

I  thought  then,  and  still  tliink  on  reading 
them  over,  that  this  whole  matter  of  the 
self -consciousness  of  men  of  genius  and  its 
exhibition  was  very  well  dealt  with  in  these 
sentences.  (They  have  been  included  .since 
in  Mr.  Edward  S.  Martin's  «'  Windfalls  of 
Observation,"  like  many  other  good  sayings 
first  contributed  by  him  anonymously  to 
these  columns.)  Has  a  man  })roved  beyond 
question  that  what  we  call  '*  genius"  is  In's  ? 


Does  he  believe  in  his  work  with  absolute 
seriousness  ?  Is  he  acting  as  he  feels  ?  If 
these  three  questions  can  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  our  genius  wants  to  do 
nothing  to  the  obvious  hurt  of  society  at 
large,  let  us  stop  carilling ;  and  in  whose 
case  are  they  more  likely  to  be  tmly  so  an- 
swered than  in  Tennyson's?  Yet  it  is  curi- 
ous to  see  how  many  men  his  manner  of 
taking  himself  had  power  to  irritate,  and 
how  many  insist  on  calling  it  by  a  wrong 
name. 

The  irritating  quality  is  not  insincerity, 
but  absence  of  a  sense  of  humor — than 
which  nothing  is  harder  for  a  true  modern  to 
forgive.  No  one  disputes  that  the  highest 
of  them  all  have  nearly  always  had  that  sense 
in  plenty  —  from  Shakespeare  and  Eabe- 
lais  and  Cervantes  to  Thackeray  and  Mr. 
Zangwill's  own  citation.  Browning;  but 
*' regret"  as  you  will,  gentlemen,  you  can- 
not always  have  a  sense  of  humor  furnished 
with  your  geniuses  ;  and  siyie  qua  non  as  we 
have  come  to  think  it  at  a  time  when  the 
world  seems  too  complicated  and  too  gener- 
ally cynical  to  face  without  it,  it  is  no  doubt 
just  as  well  that  some  of  them  should  not 
have  it,  after  all.  It  is  just  j^ossible  that 
an  occasional  man  who  couples  with  great 
powers  a  seriousness  of  ideal  that  touches 
the  solemn,  and  who  has  a  way  of  seeing 
the  fitness  of  things  his  way  and  not  ours, 
may  be  a  useful  corrective  even  now. 
**  Prig,"  a  well-known  English  man  of  let- 
ters is  said  to  have  declared,  "is  a  name 
Philistines  call  each  other."  If  we  are  get- 
ting a  little  too  much  into  the  habit  of  ap- 
plying the  name  or  the  idea  to  every  man  who 
takes  himself  and  his  functions  seriously, 
let  us  keep  it  among  the  Philistines  of  that 
ilk — there  are  plenty  of  them — and  there 
stop.  If  we  can  get  our  geniuses  with  a 
sense  of  humor,  too,  no  doubt  they  will 
not  wear  unconventional  costumes,  or  in- 
dulge in  what  we  consider  poses  ;  but  if  we 
cannot  have  them  so  let  us  be  thankful  for 
one  occasionally  with  these  drawbacks. 


I 


In  the  landscape  of  the  current  October 
two  comparatively  new  features  are  promi- 
nent. Neither  are  brand  new.  One  has 
been  growing  more  and  more  familiar  for  a 
whole  decade  until  now  it  is  everywhere. 
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That  is  the  all-conquering  bicycle,  which 
goes  persistently  on  its  gainful  course,  hold- 
ing its  adherents,  and  daily  gaining  new 
victims. 

The  bicycle's  advance  has  been  so  grad- 
ual, so  noiseless,  and  so  easy  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  American  society  appreciates 
what  it  is  about  or  what  are  its  possibilities. 
Starting  as  a  toy,  and  continuing  on  a  dem- 
ocratic basis  as  a  means  of  transportation 
for  the  comparatively  poor,  it  has  worked 
its  way  steadily  on  and  up.  Sportsmen 
have  scoffed  at  it ;  horsemen  have  flouted 
it ;  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  have  de- 
nounced it  to  their  women  adherents ;  solid 
citizens  have  held  it  to  be  a  nuisance  on  the 
highway  ;  timid  people  have  deprecated  its 
presence  on  the  sidewalk,  but  it  has  rolled 
along  practically  unhindered,  increasing  in 
numbers,  growing  in  popularity,  until  now 
it  threatens  to  dispute  with  the  horse  for 
the  patronage  of  fashion.  It  is  time  to  take 
the  bicycle  seriously,  as  a  thing,  like  the 
cotton-gin,  the  steam-engine,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  sewing-machine,  that  is  to  have  an 
effect  upon  society. 

As  an  annihilator  of  space  it  is  the  able 
coadjutor  of  the  railroad.  It  deals  with  de- 
tails, covering  the  distances  which  are  too 
far  to  walk,  and  the  ground  which  the  steam- 
engine  sweeps  one  past  before  he  knows  it. 
The  ground  one  goes  over  on  a  bicycle  he 
does  know,  hence  it  promises  to  bring 
back  to  human  acquaintance  the  numberless 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  civilized  earth  that 
the  locomotive  rushes  by,  and  which  have 
sunk  out  of  ken  since  steam  travel  became 
universal.  It  is  still  a  toy  in  some  hands, 
but  it  is  also  a  great  vehicle,  giving  every 
performer  (where  the  roads  are  good)  an 
available  door-yard  at  least  ten  miles  square, 
and  making  fresh  air  and  exercise  more  ea- 
sily obtainable.  At  the  same  time  it  amuses 
the  rider,  and  everybody  knows  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  with  one's  air  and  exercise  a 
share  of  amusement  should'  be  thrown  in. 

But  the  most  startling  tendency  of  the 
bicycle  is  its  effect  upon  women.  As  sure 
as  taxes,  or  the  destruction  of  the  peach 
crop,  or  anything  that  is  inevitable,  it  is 
about  to  emancipate  that  suffering  creation 
from  the  dominion  of  skirts.  No  woman 
of  sense  will  ever  discard  skirts  altogether. 
They  are  far  too  seemly  and  becoming  for 
that.     But  woman  has  marked  the  bicycle 


for  her  own,  and  no  woman  can  ride  on  a 
bicycle  without  discovering  that  skirts  have 
their  place  and  their  uses,  and  that  there 
are  times  and  situations  where  they  are  in 
the  way.  The  habit  of  sea-bathing  has  done 
much  to  break  down  the  tyranny  of  women's 
clothes.  Bicycles  will  do  the  rest.  Al- 
ready the  divided  skirt  is  used  by  women 
on  horseback  without  exciting  the  beholder's 
dismay,  but  that  is  not  a  fashion  that  gives 
assurance  of  extensive  growth.  But  that 
the  woman  who  rides  bicycles  will  wear 
knickerbockers  is  a  bit  of  concluded  des- 
tiny ;  that  once  having  found  them  accept- 
able for  one  form  of  exercise  she  may  find 
them  convenient  for  divers  others  is  very 
possible,  and  yet  not  appalling,  since  knick- 
erbockers do  not  look  ill.  That  she  will 
dance  in  them,  or  dine  in  them,  is  not  likely 
enough  to  give  anyone  valid  grounds  for 
anxiety,  but  once  she  has  learned  how,  she 
will  wear  them  without  compunction  on  fit 
occasions  where  skirts  too  much  restrain,  as 
when  she  plays  golf. 

For  the  other  new  feature  of  the  October 
landscape  is  golf.  Golf  has  been  threat- 
ening to  cross  the  seas  these  last  five  years. 
It  came  unobtrusively,  and  this  year  has 
fairly  taken  root  and  spread  itself.  All  the 
country  clubs  have  it.  Veteran  tennis-play- 
ers have  cast  aside  their  bats  and  taken  up 
with  "drivers "and  "putting-irons,"  and, 
more  extraordinary  still,  horsemen  of  mature 
convictions  are  found  tramping  around  golf- 
links  day  after  day  and  spending  the  solid 
evening  hours  bragging  of  the  strokes  they 
made,  and  raising  futile  lamentations  over 
scores  spoiled  by  wanton  misses.  One  does 
not  fully  realize  the  fascination  of  golf  un- 
til he  has  heard  it  talked  by  confirmed 
horsemen  in  times  when  they  might  be 
talking  horse.  It  commends  itself  as  a  se- 
rious sport,  fit  to  engage  the  well-preserved 
but  not  too  boisterous  energies  of  the  mid- 
dle-aged, suitable  for  stout  men  to  apply 
to  the  correction  of  obese  tendencies,  and 
yet  not  too  violent  for  the  spare  frames  of 
the  thin.  It  is  neither  dangerous  nor  costly, 
and  yet  the  philosophical  mind  finds  satis- 
faction in  it,  while  the  sportsman  admits 
that  it  possesses  the  indispensable  qualities 
of  a  true  game.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  will  possess  all  America  as  tennis 
has.  It  has  the  best  literature  of  any  known 
game,  which  is  due  possibly  to  its  Scotch 
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origin,  and  the  instruments  with  which  it 
is  cultivated  are  of  so  fascinating  an  aspect 
that  the  palm  instinctively  itches  to  clutch 
them  and  see  how  they  work.  Once  seen, 
golf  cannot  be  forgotten  ;  once  experienced, 
it  will  not  be  neglected.  It  has  fairly  got 
us  now,  and  it  may  be  trusted  to  keep  us. 


When  the  Scientist  remarked  at  the  club 
table  the  other  evening,  with  a  merry  smile, 
that  ' '  the  only  way  to  be  sure  you  know 
your  intended  wife  is  to  marry  her  great- 
grandmother  "  we  recognized  in  his  epi- 
gram the  sparkle  of  crystallized  study  in 
the  field — closed  to  most  of  us — of  phil- 
osophic theory  and  observation.  Had  he 
cared  to  do  so,  he  could  have  cited  pages 
of  Spencer  and  Taiue,  and  of  profounder 
thinkers,  to  show  that  your  wife's  temper 
and  looks  and  availability  or  otherwise  for 
domestic  partnership  are  due  much  more  to 
her  ancestry  than  to  any  causes  that  you 
can  yourself  perceive  or  analyze.  If  you 
had  asked  him  how,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
prudence,  you  are  to  ascertain  the  remote 
and  obscure  elements  that  determine  a  mat- 
ter of  such  peculiar  interest,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  repeated  to  you  in  some  other 
form  the  suggestion  as  to  the  clearly  im- 
possible great-grandmother. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  **  thoughts  beyond 
the  reaches  of  our  souls,"  if  they  do  not 
"shake  our  disposition,"  do  occupy  many 
of  us  to  an  extent  that  would  have  amazed 
and  shocked  our  predecessors  of  two  or 
three  generations  gone.  Heredity  and  the 
freaks  of  heredity  defray   the  expense    of 


chance  conversation  in  circles  where  the 
grave  study  of  the  elusive  and  complex 
facts  from  which  the  principle  is  induced 
is  neither  habitual  nor  quite  practicable. 
Even  M.  Taine  might  have  been  a  little 
startled  had  there  fallen  under  his  eye  the 
gibe  I  saw  ascribed  recently  to  a  French 
woman  of  literary  note,  at  the  expense  of  a 
fluent  rival  :  Affaire  (f  atavisms,  ma  chere ; 
son  grand-pere  Hait  barhier.  The  general- 
izations, vaguely  enough  comprehended,  of 
the  evolutionists,  must  be  having  an  influ- 
ence that  cannot  easily  be  estimated. 

For  one  thing  it  is  i)retty  clear  that  they 
are  not  strengthening  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  but  are  producing  in  many 
minds  a  dreamy  fatalism — optimistic  or  the 
reverse  as  temperament  and  digestion  may 
determine — which  can  hardly  fail  to  affect 
conduct.  If  this  be  not  an  unmixed  good 
— what  a  delightful  surprise  if  it  were ! — 
it  can  be  accepted  with  resignation  by  those 
who  believe  that  the  mischief  of  it  will  be 
tried  out  in  the  slow  furnace  of  experience. 
If  the  principles  which  we  amuse  ourselves 
with  turning  and  twisting  under  the  electric 
lights  at  the  club  table  shall  prove  to  be  all 
that  their  discoverers  think — as  far-reach- 
ing and  imperious  as  they  imagine — duty 
and  virtue  and  my  accountability  for  my- 
self will  not  be  abolished.  I  shall  find  in 
practice,  however  much  my  aieux  may  have 
influenced  my  tendencies  or  inclinations, 
that  I  shall  largely  suffer  the  consequences 
of  my  own  acts.  If  I  learn  that  tough  les- 
son soon  enough,  the  long  backward  reced- 
ing line  will  not  wholly  prevent  me  from 
deciding  what  those  acts  shall  be. 
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ELECTION    NIGHT   IN   A    NEWSPAPER   OFFICE 

By  Julian  Ralph 


■R  BENNETT  showed  his 
knowledge  of  the  pubhc 
curiosity  when  he  put  up 
a  newspaper  building  so 
largely  of  glass  as  to  re- 
veal to  the  people  in  the 
streets  the  movements, 
and  something  of  the 
methods,  of  the  workmen 
who  produce  his  daily  journal.  The 
crowds  which  gather  at  the  windows 
betray  the  same  interest  in  the  subject 
that  is  shown  wherever  a  reporter  ap- 
pears to  do  his  work.  To  us  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  reporters  seem  all 
too  numerous,  and  yet  no  sooner  does 
one  produce  his  book  and  pencil  in  a 
public  hall  or  place  than  a  whisper  leaps 
from  the  mouths  of  the  people,  there  is  a 
visible  stir  to  bring  the  man  or  woman 
into  general  view,  and  interest  in  the 
business  in  hand  is  thereafter  divided 
with  the  newspaper-historian.  In  some 
measure  the  newspaper  directors  have 
always  made  themselves  responsible  for 
that  degree  of  mystery  which  clings  to 
the  business  and  keeps  a  keen  edge  up- 
on the  popular  curiosity  regarding  it. 
There  are  still  newspaper  editors  who 
try  to  pose  as  petty  czars  before  their 
subordinates,  declining  counsel  and  re- 
fusing explanation  as  a  general  in  com- 
mand would  scarcely  do  in  the  heat  of 
battle.  There  are  newspaper  establish- 
ments in  which  the  editors'  rooms  are 
as  difficult  of  access,  even  to  the  other 
workmen  in  the  building,  as  an  invent- 
or's closet,  or  the  dressing-room  of  an 
actress;  and  there  is  not  —  and  never 
•can  be — any  newspaper  office  that  is  as 
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open  to  the  public  as  a  store,  or  even 
as  a  bank.  I  once  heard  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  a  New  York  newspaper  speak 
of  "  that  mystery  which  the  j^^^^^lic 
always  associates  with  the  editorial 
sanctum."  The  utterance  was  priggish, 
but  it  sprang  from  a  fact  which  has  at 
its  root  the  essence  of  journalism  ;  for, 
if  everyone  knew  what  was  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  newsj^aper,  who  wrote  each 
article,  and  who  furnished  the  facts, 
the  business  could  not  be  carried  on. 
What  is  meat  to  the  mass  of  readers 
may  be  poison  to  the  persons  concerned, 
and,  even  as  it  is,  there  is  a  constant 
battle  between  those  who  are  gathering 
the  news  and  those  who  would  like  to 
keep  it  out  of  print. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  maintaining  some 
degree  of  mystery  about  the  work,  a 
great  deal  more  comes  to  be  fancied  to 
exist,  and  the  work  of  journalism  re- 
mains greatly  interesting  to  all — hap- 
pily to  those  who  live  under  its  exciting 
influence  as  well  as  to  those  who  get  only 
occasional  glimj)ses  of  its  processes. 

But  there  is  one  night  in  every  year, 
in  every  great  newspaper  office,  when 
work  is  done  that  is  the  least  understood 
of  all  that  goes  on  in  the  making  of  a 
daily  paper  ;  one  night  when  the  highest 
state  of  fever  attends  the  excitement 
and  strain  of  the  most  intense  work 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  men,  except 
soldiers  in  war.  That  is  election  night. 
That  is  the  night  when  a  few  men  sit 
down  at  six  o'clock  before  virgin  sheets 
of  paper,  with  the  knowledge  that  be- 
fore two  o'clock  the  next  morning  they 
must  cover  those  sheets  with  the  elec- 
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tion  returns  of  a  nation,  digesting 
mountains  of  figures  and  apprising  the 
public  of  the  results  in  the  most  con- 
densed forms,  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
official  announcements,  as  sparks  might 
be  counted  while  they  fly  from  the 
shapeless  iron  on  a  blacksmith's  anvil. 
And  these  calculations  must  stand  the 
test  of  comparison  w^ith  those  which 
the  rival  news2)a2)ers,  working  without 
collaboration,  as  eager  competitors,  will 
publish  at  the  same  moment.  The 
mass  of  other  news  brings  less  respon- 
sibility and  concern  to  the  deskmen  in 
such  an  office.  It  is  guaranteed  In- 
great  news  associations,  it  is  sent  in  bv 
trusted  correspondents  from  all  over, 
everwhere.  Each  item  or  story  is 
complete  in  itself.     It  needs  only  to  be 
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winnowed — the  least  interesting  to  be 
discarded,  and  the  rest  to  be  cut  like 
cloth  to  fit  the  space  at  hand,  and  pol- 
ished to  suit  the  standards  of  the  jour- 
nal. 

But  the  election  figures  come  in  drib- 
lets and  atoms,  and  must  be  put  to- 
gether as  the  Florentines  make  their 
mosaics.  Some  of  it,  we  shall  see,  is 
plucked  from  the  very  air — as  a  magi- 
cian seems  to  collect  coins  in  a  bor- 
rowed hat — begotten  of  reasoning,  but 
put  down  beside  the  genuine  returns 
with  equal  confidence  and  almost  equal 
accuracy.  Ah  I  but  that  is  a  work  to 
try  cool  heads  and  strong  nei-ves.  I 
am  C[uite  certain  no  other  men  in  the 
world  include  such  a  night  of  tension 
and  excitement,  j^eriodically,  as  a  fixed 
part  of  a  workaday 
existence.  No  other 
men,  regularly  once  a 
year,  feel  themselves 
so  ti*uly  in  the  focus 
of  an  intense  public 
interest,  manifesting 
itself  in  so  many  ways. 
If  we  could  really  put 
windows  into  our 
methods,  as  one  of  us 
has  put  them  into  his 
building,  that,  of  all 
times  and  phases, 
would  be  the  one 
whose  illumination 
would  cause  the  most 
surprise  to  the  public. 
The  returns  of  every 
State  are  gathered  by 
the  leading  newsj^a- 
pers  in  that  State,  and 
as  there  is  a  system  of 
exchange  between  the 
newsjiajiers,  the  chief 
care  of  each  is  to  get 
the  figures  of  its  own 
State.  In  New  York 
City,  then,  the  Empire 
State  is  the  subject  of 
most  concern.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  State 
at  all  times,  but  never 
is  it  more  so  than 
when  it  is  considered 
as  a  factor  in  a  na- 
tional election.  It  is 
not    only    one    of   the 
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party  battle-grounds — a  pivotal,  uncer- 
tain quantity — but  it  is  full  of  big  cities, 
rolling  up  enormous  masses  of  votes  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  contains  wilder- 
ness-districts, groups  of  counties  cov- 
ered by  mountains  and  forests,  where 
the  railroads  and  telegraph  circuits  are 
few,  and  whence  news  leaks  almost  as 
slowly  as  from  Montana  or  Idaho.     To 


canvass  it,  to  make  ready  to  seize  its  re- 
turns on  the  instant,  as  if  a  giant  hand 
were  to  be  put  out  to  cover  every  hill 
and  valley,  is  the  task  of  the  managing- 
editors — a  task  at  once  delicate  and  gi 
gantic.  Each  managing  editor  has  his 
own  method,  developed  out  of  the  tra- 
ditions and  resources  of  each  establish- 
ment, and  tested  and  strengthened  year 
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after  year.  The  newspaper  that  is  so 
economical  as  to  rely  on  any  press  asso- 
ciation, or  even  upon  its  regular  corre- 
spondents, is  not  one  that  is  valued  for 
its  election  news.  The  journal  that  is 
so  partisan  as  to  arrang-e  only  for  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  sources  of  in- 
formation may  be  fortunate  or  may 
be  whoUy  deceiving  to  its  readers — 
as  chance  decrees.  But  the  journals 
which  are  managed  with  pride  in  their 
correctness,  in  the  getting  and  giving 
of  the  news  regardless  of  even  their 
own  political  leaning,  such  tiiily  valu- 
able journals  take  no  chances,  throw 
economy  to  the  dogs,  and  yield  to  no 
bias  in  arranging  to  turn  the  flood- 
gates of  election  news  into  their  work- 


rooms on  election  night. 
A  net  is  thro^^-n  over  each 
county.  The  local  politi- 
cal managers,  the  leading 
candidates,  the  corre- 
spondents in  the  countiy 
newspaper  offices — all  are 
ordered  or  requested  to 
file  the  result  of  the  vot- 
ing as  soon  as  they  are 
known.  Finally,  personal 
friends  of  the  editors  and 
of  the  political  writers  are 
appealed  to  to  "  wire  " 
the  news  as  soon  as  it  is 
determined,  and  special 
corresi3ondents  are  d  e  - 
tailed  to  wait  upon  the 
political  chieftains  and 
bosses,  who  are  certain  to 
be  at  their  liomes  on  that 
one  night  of  the  year,  to 
send  on  the  news  that 
reaches  them  from  their 
political  agents.  There 
are  sixty  counties  in  the 
State,  and  some  are  "  cov- 
ered "  six  or  eight  times 
in  this  way.  Only  fancy 
the  number  of  telegrams 
that  result  from  these  ar- 
rangements, all  superim- 
posed upon  the  bales  of 
despatches  from  the  news 
associations  I  But  the 
reader  cannot  conceive  it. 
They  rain  in  upon  the 
workers  like  autumn 
leaves  in  a  gale-swept  for- 
est. They  cover  the  desks  and  the  floor, 
and  are  piled  in  masses  on  the  tile-hooks 
before  the  night  is  over. 

The  services  of  the  rival  news  asso- 
ciations and  of  special  reporters  are 
engaged  to  hasten  the  gathering  of  the 
returns  from  New  York  City  and  the 
suburbs,  in  Staten  Island,  Long  Island, 
New  Jersey,  and  Westchester  Coimty, 
where  the  population  is  dense  and 
where  the  election  methods  have  al- 
ways been  more  loose  and  dishonest 
than  in  the  metropolis.  Thus  the  State 
and  parts  of  other  States  around  it  are 
picketed  with  nervous,  active,  earnest 
men,  and  thus  the  tension  in  the  offices 
of  the  big  dailies  makes  itself  felt  all 
over  the  State — and,  by  the  same  pro- 
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cess,  all  over  the  Union.  This  same 
comprehensive  surveillance  operates 
strongly  in  2)ro(lucing  and  insuring  a 
fair  count.  Time  was — and  not  very 
long  ago — ^when  what  are  called  tin; 
"  back  counties  "  were  not  under  any 
such  influence,  and  their  returns  were 
figured  dilatorily,  calmly,  at  ease — and 


wliich  he  used  to  be  concerned,  in  a 
city  not  far  from  the  capital  of  the 
State.  The  "  bosses  "  who  controlled 
the  city  used  to  have  the  returns  read 
to  them  before  the  public  had  access  to 
them.  The  "  bosses  "  held  back  the 
additions  in  the  heavily  peopled  wards 
where  the  voters  of  their   party  were 
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often  very  dishonestly.  Later  far  than 
Horace  Greeley's  time,  when  he  de- 
manded the  best  figures  that  were  ob- 
tainable for  his  journal,  there  was  far 
more  tampering  with  the  vote  than 
even  the  most  unprincipled  scoundrels 
dare  to  attempt  in  these  days.  Only 
the  other  evening  a  politician  told  me 
something  of  this  nefarious  business,  in 


most  numerous.  The  returns  they 
studied  were  therefore  those  of  their 
antagonists.  If  these  showed  only  a 
normal  vote  they  took  no  action,  but 
if,  as  often  happened,  the  ring  rule  had 
angered  and  stirred  their  opponents  to 
poll  a  very  heavy  vote  of  protest,  the 
bosses  studied  the  vote,  calculated  its 
effect,  and  issued  secret  orders  to  their 
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"  The   racing  reporter  came    m,  drawing  off  his   red   gloves 


henchmen  to  ''  add  a  couple  of  liiindred 
votes  in  the  first  ward,''  to  "  swell  the 
vote  in  the  third  ward  bv  five  hundred," 
and  so  on  until,  when  they  were  ready 
to  let  the  public  have  the  returns,  they 
were  so  doctored  that  the  ring  was 
seen  to  be  still  in  power  and  the  popu- 
lar protest  of  no  avail.  To-day  that 
cannot  be  done.  In  every  district,  at 
every  head- quarters,  there  is  a  company 
of  reporters  —  imi)atient,  resourceful, 
possessed  of  but  a  sint>le  aim,  and  con- 
fident in  their  knowled^^-e  of  their  ri*xhts 
as  well  as  of  their  power — demandinj^* 
the  returns  from  this  ward,  from  that 
one,  from  such  a  villa<i^e — for  The  Sun, 
The  Timex,  or  The  Herald,  or  TJte  Trib- 
une.     "Colonizing:"    and    "ballot-box 


stufiing  "  were  report- 
ed to  the  newspapers 
from  two  places  in 
New  York  State  dur- 
ing the  gathering  of 
the  revolutionarv  vote 
of  November,  1893, 
but  there  were  no  re- 
turns held  back  to  be 
doctored,  and  more 
than  one  "  boss  "  went 
down. 

Now,  to  come  back 
to  one  of  the  news- 
paper offices  ;  to  the 
one  with  which  I  am 
familiar  and  in  which 
I  have  helped  at  this 
work  year  and  year 
again  —  Avith  such  an 
annual  dread  of  elec- 
tion night  as  to  make 
it  seem  a  state  of  mil- 
lennium which  those 
enjoy  who  merely  read 
the  papers  after  they 
are  juiblished.  Imag- 
ine a  great  school- 
room in  which  there 
is  no  teachers  i)Lit- 
form,  with  fifty  or  six- 
ty desks  facing  all  the 
cardinal  points  of  the 
comj^ass,  so  that  each 
will  get  the  nightlight 
:-f_  and  the  daylight  as 
best  it  can.  Around 
the  walls  are  the  desks 
of  the  executive  edi- 
tors and  of  the  cojn'-readers — the  city 
desks,  the  suburban  desk,  the  tele- 
graph desks,  the  ^Yashington  and  Al- 
bany desk,  that  of  the  night  or  "  make- 
up "  editor,  and  that  of  the  manag- 
ing editor.  AYithin  the  hollow  square 
fancy  more  than  two  score  rei3orters' 
desks,  many  of  them  pre-empted  now 
for  the  election  work,  and  these  blan- 
keted with  great  sheets  of  yellow  blot- 
ting-pajier,  with  fresh  pads  of  writ- 
ing-paper, with  new  pen-holders  and 
pens  ad  libit unt,  with  bristling  rows  of 
file-wires.  The  office  is  quiet  and  rest- 
ful. The  copy-readers  are  at  their  ac- 
customed work  of  receiving  and  pre- 
paring the  general  regular  news.  Of 
those  who  are   to  get  up  the  election 
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returns  only  two  or  three  are  busy 
early  in  the  evening.  They  are  those 
who  are  to  receive  the  New  York  City 
returns,  which  begin  to  arrive  by  six 
o'clock. 

The  men  who  are  to  prepare  the  State 
table,  by  counties,  the  congress  table, 
and  the  legislative  table  of  senators  and 
assemblymen  elected,  are  lolling  in  their 
chairs.  Among  them  are  men  who  are 
trained  to  the  work  and  have  been  so 
trained  because  they  have  judgment, 
coolness,  and  the  ability  to  work  like 
lightning  and  with  accuracy.  The  po- 
litical corresj)ondent,  head-quartered  at 
Albany,  has  come  to  town  with  a  com- 
plete general  knowledge  of  the  rivalries 
and  conditions  in  each  county.  He  has 
made  up  the  legislative  table  in  ad- 
vance, prophesying  the  result  of  the 
election  in  each  district  as  his  judg- 
ment prompts  him.  He  will  be  proud 
if  he  does  not  have  to  alter  it  in  many 
places,  but  if  there  is  an  unexpected 
"tidal  wave" — as  our  political  revo- 
lutions are  called — he  will  undo  three- 
quarters  of  his  work  wdth  an  occasional 
grin  that  develops  into  a  merry  counte- 
nance as  the  night  wears  on — for  your 
true  journalist,  who  sees  behind  all 
doors  and  discovers  the  same  chican- 
ery and  self-interest  in  all  politicians, 
is  very  seldom  a  partisan.  One  man 
whom  I  know,  and  who  know^s  us  all, 
calls  us  all  Bashi-Bazouks  in  politics, 
and  in  more  or  less  other  relations  to 
life  and  citizenship.  Beside  the  "  Albany 
man  "  sits  the  Washington  correspond- 
ent— a  nabob  in  the  estimation  of  the 
staff,  which  grades  the  editor  first,  the 
managing  editor  second,  the  city  editor 
third,  the  Washington  correspondent 
fourth,  and  the  London  correspondent 
nebulously,  with  awe,  as  the  pagans  con- 
sider one  of  their  gods  that  operate  and 
yet  are  never  seen.  This  Washington 
correspondent  brings  an  unfamiliar,  en- 
viable atmosphere  with  him.  Well-sala- 
ried, in  command  of  a  "  bureau  "  and  a 
staff'  of  his  own,  he  supports  not  only 
an  elegance  of  attire,  but  an  ease  and 
a  pride  of  bearing  that  are  eloquent  of 
a  calmer  atmosphere  than  the  boiler- 
room  energy  of  the  home  office.  He 
has  been  heard  of  as  smoking  on  the 
back  porch  of  the  White  House  with  a 
President,  and  it  is  noticed  that  the  edi- 
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torial  writers  not  oidy  come  out  of  the 
inner  sanctum  to  gossip  with  him,  but 
that  they  listen  keenly  and  keep  saying 
"  Oho  !  "  "  Ah,  indeed  !  "  and  "  If  that 
leaks  out  there'll  be  a  stir."  Possibly 
the  chief  of  the  special  correspondents 
will  be  in  this  line  of  idle  men — a  dip- 
lomatic, easy-going  man,  who  is  a  puz- 
zle to  the  others  because  he  eschews  the 
executive  desks  that  bring  the  modern 
high  salaries  to  men  as  successful  as  he, 
because  he  has  just  come  from  South 
Carolina,  and  is  going  to  New  Orleans 
as  soon  as  these  figures  are  gathered — 
a  man  who  is  perfectly  at  home  in  Paris, 
San  Francisco,  Quebec,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  who  has  been  heard  to  wish 
that  he  could  make  the  acquaintance  of 
his  wife  and  children,  since  he  has,  he 
says,  every  reason  to  believe  they  are 
very  nice  people.  There  is  more  than 
one  such  "  special,"  and  if  another  of 
them  is  in  town,  it  may  be  that  one 
who  detests  cities  and  civilization,  wiio 
plunges  into  both  wherever  there  is  a 
war  or  an  earthquake  or  a  promise  of 
rough  adventure,  only  to  return  again 
to  a  little  box  he  has  built  in  a  remote 
wilderness  of  mountains  and  woods, 
where  he  hibernates  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren, rod  and  gun,  until  the  next  call 
to  danger. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  night 
grows.  The  managing  editor  has  be- 
come the  centre  of  the  earliest  excite- 
ment— if  I  may  use  a  word  that  does 
not  apply  to  any  moment  in  newspaper 
life.  Strain,  tension,  rush,  busy-ness — 
these  are  all  better  terms,  especially  if 
taken  together.  The  managing  editor 
is  the  man  who  in  reality  "  runs  "  a  daily 
paper.  He  has  charge  of  seven-eighths 
of  an  eight-page  journal — of  all  but  the 
editorial  page,  and  the  forming  and 
conduct  of  the  journal's  policy — a  mys- 
terious essence  about  w^hich  there  is 
much  nonsense  and  little  that  is  pro- 
ductive of  pecuniary  profit  in  these 
days  when  the  age  demands  that  editors 
shall  meet  their  readers  with  the  same 
common -sense  which  the  public  now 
enjoys  in  quite  as  high  a  degree  as 
themselves.  An  office-boy  sits  in  the 
window  behind  the  managing  editor, 
and  a  stenographer  has  drawn  a  chaii* 
up  beside  that  official's  right  elbow. 
The  boxes  that  are  shot  out  of  a  pneu- 
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matic  tube  leading  from  the  Lead-quar- 
ters of  tlie  principal  telegraph  company 
keep  falling  \yith  a  chug-chug,  like  the 
discharges  of  a  musket — a  startHng,  ex- 
plosive noise  that  is  to  become  incessant 
during  the  Avhole  night.  A  bright  office- 
boy —  a  sort  of  captain  among  these 
messengers  —  manipulates  the  tube. 
He  opens  the  messages,  and  by  means 
of  a  squad  of  other  boys  distributes 
them  among  the  copy-readers  and  the 
men  at  work  on  the  local  returns.  But 
all  the  news  of  the  State,  and  of  all  the 
other  States,  he  sends  to  the  managing 
editor.  That  man  is  managing  editor 
because  he  is  calm  and  knowing  and 
philosophical,  because  he  is  experienced, 
and  because  he  understands  how  to 
manage  men  and  a  great  newspaper 
without  friction.  How  he  does  his  work 
is  marvellous.  If  the  night  editor  tells 
him  the  printers  are  "  getting  drowned 
in  copy,"  and  that  he  cannot  "  get  all  the 
stuff  in  the  j^aper,"  the  managing  editor 
simply  clears  his  throat  to  get  the  gen- 
eral attention,  remarks  "  Keep  the  stuff 
down,  boys ;  too  much  is  going  up," 
and  then  returns  to  his  work  in  hand, 
well  aware  that  not  another  word  need 
be  said. 

In  a  moment  of  great  pressure  it  may 
happen  that  an  idle  reporter  tells  a 
story  tliat  brings  a  knot  of  other  idle 
men  around  him  and  evokes  suppressed 
laughter.  "  Aliem  !  "  says  the  managing 
editor,  "  too  much  noise  here."  After 
that  everyone  hears  the  clock  tick. 

He  is  now  the  one  who  is  drowned  in 
"  stuff"  Scattered  through  the  election 
despatches  are  requests  for  private  news 
of  the  election  from  editors,  candidates, 
governors  of  States,  members  of  the 
cabinet  at  "Washington,  from  schoolboy 
friends  up  in  the  country,  from  great 
Wall  Street  operators  and  railroad 
magnates,  from  party  "  bosses  "  in  sev- 
eral States,  from  all  over  and  from  all 
sorts  of  persons.  "  Can  you  say  if  I 
am  elected  ?  "  "  Give  me  the  earliest 
tip  vou  can  on  vour  State  and  citv." 
"  Wiiat  do  you  hear  from  Ohio  ?  "  "  We 
don't  hear  a  sound  from  Virginia — what 
liave  you  got  ?  "  Tliese  sliow  tlie  drift 
of  hundreds  of  despatches.  The  man- 
aging editor  reads  the  returns  and 
hands  them  to  the  boy  at  his  beck  to 
distribute  amongf  the  men  at  the  desks. 


The  private  despatches  he  answers  over 
his  elbow  to  the  stenographer. 

Someone  tells  him  that  the  crowd  is 
forming  in  front  of  the  office.  It  is 
known  as  the  crowd  because  it  is  al- 
ways there  on  election  night.  It  begins 
with  a  lot  of  little  knots  of  men — one 
in  front  of  The  Press,  another  in  front 
of  The  Times,  the  other  in  front  of 
the  buildings  of  T7ie  Sun,  The  Vroj'ld, 
Tlie  Tribune,  and  the  rest.  As  these 
knots  swell  they  join  one  another  and 
blockade  Park  Row,  and  lap  over  into 
the  City  Hall  Park — an  enormous,  pa- 
tient, cheering,  and  yelling  multitude 
of  many  thousands  of  persons  all  with 
their  white  faces  shining  above  their 
dark  clothes. 

"  Tell to   begin   the   bulletins," 

says  the  managing  editor.  Then  he 
adds,  "  Tell  the  city  editor  to  send  me 
a  bright  reporter  who  can  write  bulle- 
tins all  night."  The  bright  reporter 
is  found,  and  ordered  to  move  about 
among  the  desks  and  leam  "  whatever 
will  be  interesting  to  feed  to  the  crowd." 
The  man  who  receives  the  order  to  be- 
gin the  bulletins  is  the  so-called  "  man- 
ager of  the  art  department,"  a  high- 
sounding  title  when  one  considers  the 
pictures  with  which  most  newspapers 
enteriain  their  readers — the  best  that 
rapid  presswork  permits,  and  yet  none 
the  better  for  that.  This  art  manager 
does  not  intend  to  disajDpoint  or  thwart 
the  crowd  in  front  of  his  bulletin — for 
in  front  of  each  newspaper  building 
a  great  transparency  has  been  con- 
structed. He  spent  the  preceding  day 
making  portraits  of  well-known  politi- 
cians and  statesmen,  as  well  as  a  great 
number  of  "  comics  " — hasty  cartoons 
showing  the  Tammany  Tiger  on  the 
deck  of  the  battle -ship  New  York, 
showing  Mr.  McKinley  triumphantly 
waving  his  tariff  bill — as  well  as  one 
showing  the  same  gentleman  buried 
under  the  same  document,  and  one  illus- 
trative of  a  naval  engagement  in  which 
the  battle-ship  New  York  is  shelling  the 
Tammany  Tiger.  He  is  a  man  of  cheer- 
ful resignation  and  of  resource  —  this 
art  manager — and  he  prepares  himself 
for  what  might  be  termed  the  What- 
ever. These  pictures  he  draws  in  out- 
line on  small  cards.  Over  each  he  lays 
a  glass    stereopticon  slide    and   copies 
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the  drawing  on  the  glass.  Having  doz- 
ens of  these  ready,  he  flashes  one — a 
portrait — on  the  white  canvas  sheet. 
It  is  cheered.  He  follows  it  with 
"a  comic."  A  roar  of  laughter  follows. 
He  cannot  see  the  servile  mob,  and 
yet  he  manipulates  it  quite  as  if  he 
should  say,  "  Now  I'll  press  a  button 
and  they'll  howl,"  and  "Now  you  shall 
hear  them  laugh."  How  like  a  news- 
paper man  even  this  artist  is  —  to  re- 
main unseen,  unthought  of,  unknown, 
and  yet  to  sway  the  crowd  as  he  wills. 
The  news  bulletins  begin  to  come  later, 
and  the  words  that  comj)ose  them  are 
painted  on  glass  and  magnified  on  the 
canvas,  just  like  the  j)ictures. 

The  first  news,  even  from  close  at 
hand,  is  always  of  one  pattern.  It  con- 
sists of  the  returns  of  the  brown-stone 
Republican  districts,  where  there  is 
only  one  vote  or  two  to  each  house. 
It  is  easily  counted,  and  so  it  is  the  first 
in  hand.  Along  with  it  come  calcula- 
tions by  the  Press  Association  reporters 
— sent  in  on  manifold  sheets  and  read- 
ing like  this  :  "  48  districts,  official, 
give  Repuhlican  vote  o/'3,£r42  ;  Democrat, 
1,879;  same  districts  last  year  gave  Re- 
publican, 3,796  ;  Democratic,  2,100."  The 
chief  one  of  the  men  who  is  taking  the 
city  returns  is  a  bom  mathematician. 
He  knows  and  loves  figures,  and  handles 
them  as  Morphy  j)layed  with  chessmen. 
He  employs  ingenious,  labor-saving, 
peculiar,  and  personal  ways  of  dealing 
with  them,  and  these  blind  despatches 
that  rain  in  on  him  to  the  number  of 
six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  during 
the  night,  he  subjects  to  his  logarithms 
and  formulas  with  what  looks  like  in- 
vulnerable patience,  until — twenty  times 
in  the  night — they  tell  him  a  growing 
and  a  widening  story  of  ruin  for  one 
party  and  triumph  for  the  other.  At 
such  times  he  seeks  out  each  man  en- 
gaged m  similar  work  and  says,  "Did 
I  tell  you  that  Maynard  was  running 
behind  the  Democratic  ticket  ?  Well, 
he's  i-unning  10,000  behind."  Later, 
he  made  it  12,000,  then  15,000,  and  at 
last  about  20,000  behind. 

In  the  meantime  the  office  begins  to 
fill  with  people  never  seen  there  except 
on  election  nights,  and  with  men  who 
only  come  when  great  news  is  stirring. 
The  latter  were  the  New  York   corre- 


spondents of  the  great  newspapers  of 
the  country,  and  of  Canada  and  England. 
These  were  business-like.  They  whis- 
pered to  the  managing  editor.  They 
wanted  figures,  they  wanted  proof- 
sheets,  they  wanted  the  editorial  utter- 
ance of  the  2)aper  that  was  to  appear 
next  morning,  and  they  wanted  reasons 
for  the  turn  the  voting  was  taking  in 
Brooklyn  and  Buffalo,  where  the  people 
overturned  the  govei-nments.  Others 
were  the  editorial  writers,  among  them 
those  who  only  work  in  the  daytime  and 
those  who  never  come  to  the  office  at 
all,  but  send  their  essays  in  by  mail  and 
messenger.  They  know  little  of  the 
methods  of  any  department  of  a  news 
paper  excej)t  their  own,  and  the  fact  was 
betrayed  in  their  uneasiness,  their  sur- 
prised look  when  they  saw  the  main 
workroom  brilliant,  lighted  as  the 
streets  at  noon — and  crowded  ;  with  a 
hush  upon  it  that  they  did  not  expect, 
suppressing  their  after-dinner  tenden- 
cy to  talk.  They  noticed,  too,  that  the 
office-boys  vouchsafed  them  no  defer- 
ence, but  elbowed  them  out  of  the  way. 
And  when  they  essayed  to  joke  with  the 
Washington  correspondent  and  the  Al- 
bany man,  one  of  those  gentlemen  said 
"Yes  —  yes;  but  I  am  busy;  excuse 
me."  With  the  editorial  writers  had 
come  some  notable  public  men  found  at 
the  clubs  and  eager  to  come  down  and 
get  the  news — a  federal  senator,  a  bibu- 
lous Western  editor,  a  judge  or  two,  and 
a  general  of  the  regular  army.  There 
is  no  reverence  among  newspaper  men. 
They  know  humanity  too  well  not  to 
see  beneath  the  mere  uniforms  and 
robes  by  which  men  are  told  apart.  So, 
presently,  these  gentlemen  withdrew  to 
the  sanctums  where  the  art  manao-er 
and  his  assistants  bustled  to  and  fro 
among  them  in  order  to  display  the 
bulletins  out  of  the  windows.  But  the 
notables  endured  the  discomfort,  while 
one  of  the  editors  went  to  and  fro,  get- 
ting outlines  of  the  exciting  election 
from  the  managing  editor. 

The  publisher  came  up  from  the 
counting-room — a  man  of  afiairs  and  the 
personage  who  grows  more  and  more 
important  as  the  capital  involved  in 
newspaper  work  swells  and  keeps  swell- 
ing— withal,  a  practical  man  who  read 
the  situation  as  a  telegrapher  reads  the 
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Morse  aljoliabet.  He  came  merely  to 
ask  if  auything  was  wanted.  Yet  but 
for  the  fact  that  eyerybody  else  was 
there,  it  would  haye  seemed  strange  to 
see  him  down-town  after  dark.  The 
racing  rej^orter  came  in,  drawing  off  his 
red  gloyes  and  his  sleek  beayer  coat. 
An  enthusiast,  he  had  much  to  tell  of 
the  days  eyents  at  some  great  race- 
coui'se,  but  no  one  would  listen  ;  in  fact 
he  became  the  listener  to  news  that 
eyen  he  recognized  as  more  important 
than  his  own.  After  getting  all  that 
was  then  kno^yn  of  the  trend  of  the 
yoting,  he — upon  whom  the  news  had 
thus  been  forced — remarked  :  "  If  that 
is  all  time,  I  ^vin  eight  hundred,  two 
hats,  and  an  oyercoat."  Then  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  the  report  of  the  races 
about  which  no  one  seemed  to  care. 

There  sauntered  in,  presently,  a  shoii:, 
ruddy-faced,  foreign-looking  man  of  the 
Slay  t^'pe  of  features — such  a  man  as 
those  you  see  by  the  score  in  the  iDoly- 
glot  crowds  at  the  East-side  cafes  and 
reading-rooms.  He  neither  looked  at 
nor  spoke  to  anyone,  but  taking  an 
apple  out  of  one  pocket  and  a  Buda- 
Pesth  daily  out  of  the  other,  beofan  to 
read  print  that  appeared  to  be  uj)side 
down.  He  was  the  chess-editor.  The 
bustle  of  the  office  surged  around  him 
without  touching  him  at  any  jioint,  un- 
til a  boy  brought  him  a  yellow  tele- 
gram. He  dropped  his  newspaj)er, 
read  a  line,  put  down  his  apple,  put  on 
his  glasses,  and  became  a  new  man, 
t(jtally  unlike  the  stolid  Hungarian 
who  had  been  in  his  clothing  a  mo- 
ment before.  "Wliat  he  read  was  some- 
thing like  this  : 

"St.  Petersburg,  Xovember  7th. 
"  Wishnakief  ArnaJd    48,    19    centre 
rjambif  11,  36,  49,  12,  Queen   16  Knight 
and  Bishop.     E.rcitement.      To-morrow 
end." 

Yet  his  eyes  distended,  he  slapped 
his  knee  with  his  free  hand,  he  ran  to  a 
cupboard  and  took  out  a  chess-l^oard, 
and  after  twenty  minutes  spent  in 
studying  some  moves  that  he  made 
with  his  chessmen,  he  sat  down,  and 
in  a  feyer  of  excitement  tossed  off  a 
dozen  pages  of  a  report  of  a  spirited 
episode  and  some  startling  new  modes 
of  play  in  a  game  of  chess  in  Russia. 


In  the  meantime  the  pneumatic  tube 
kept  up  its  explosions,  the  leather  cups 
stuffed  with  telegrams  came  like  bullets 
from  a  rapid-lire  gun,  and  the  men  at 
work  on  the  election  figures  were  as 
busy  as  bees.  While  each  man  worked 
his  way  through  a  great  pile  of  de- 
spatches kept  under  one  hand,  the  boys 
threw  other  telegrams  in  front  of  him, 
until  half  his  mind  was  occupied  in 
keeping  those  he  had  not  looked  at 
from  becoming  mixed  in  with  those  he 
had  used.  Light  was  coming  out  of 
the  confusion  of  telegi'ams.  The  mo- 
saic was  beginning  to  reyeal  its  pat- 
tern. Ohio  had  gone  Republican.  So 
had  Brooklyn  and  Buffalo.  There  was 
unexpected  news  from  Virginia  and  Il- 
linois. The  i^attern  was  distinct,  but 
scores  of  little  cubes  were  missing. 
The  figures  did  not  come  from  Erie, 
St.  Lawrence,  Rockland,  Yates,  and 
other  counties.  There  was  doubt  as 
to  the  senatorial  election  in  the  Dutch- 
ess district,  and  about  a  senate  district 
in  Kings.  The  howls  and  cheers  of  the 
multitude  in  the  streets  were  growing 
tiresome.  It  w'as  disquieting  to  know 
that  the  crowds  in  front  oi  The  Tribune 
and  The  Times  were  cheering  something, 
when  there  was  no  time  or  way  to  find 
out  what  that  something  was.  It  was 
tiresome,  too,  to  haye  one's  mind  dis- 
tracted when  the  climax  of  the  work 
was  approaching.  The  desj^atches 
were  coming  to  fill  up  the  missing  de- 
tails, but  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the 
clock  hands  were  moying  much  faster. 
Presently  the  managing  editor  would 
be  certain  to  walk  'round  the  desks,  to 
hear  how  each  table  was  progressing,  and 
then  to  say,  quite  regardless  of  all  the 
omissions  and  unceriainties  :  "  "Well, 
I'U  giye  you  all  twenty  minutes  ;  eyeiy- 
thing  must  be  closed  up  in  twenty  min- 
utes, the  tables  footed,  and  the  stuff 
up-stairs." 

That  order  had  not  come,  to  be  sure, 
yet  it  certainly  was  at  hand,  and  it 
would  neyer  do  to  think  of  it,  for  to 
lose  one's  coolness  would  be  to  delay 
and  even  to  "  bungle "  the  newspaper 
which  most  prides  itself  on  its  election 
returns.  And  yet  all  was  still  confu- 
sion, and  two  dozen  important  counties 
and  contests  were  either  unheard  from 
or  left  in  a  muddle  of  doubt.     To  clear 


Printing-House    Square  on   Election   Night. 


up  these  points  as  many  telegrams  had 
been  hurried  off,  and  office-boys  stood 
in  a  httle  queue  awaiting  their  turns  at 
the  long-distance  telephone  that  was  in 
use  to  prod  up  men  in  Connecticut,  in 
Syracuse,  on  the  edge  of  the  Catskills, 
and  at  the  far  end  of  Long  Island. 
Vol.  XVI.— 59 


The  chief  leader-writer  had  been  hid- 
den in  an  inner  room  writing  the  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  night's  news. 
He  had  thought  of  a  sub-editorial  para- 
graph that  greatly  amused  him.  He 
showed  it  to  one  of  the  busiest  men  at 
the    election    desks,   a   man    on   whose 
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brow  a  cold  sweat  had  already  formed 
in  anticipation  of  the  i-ush  and  worry 
of   the   approaching   climax.       Still,    a 


Tne  Cness  Editor. 

chief  leader-writer  always  commands 
deference  and  polite  attention.  The 
unfortunate  calculator  took  the  edi- 
torial manuscript  and  looked  at  it.  To 
the  man  in  the  next  chair  the  hand- 
■vNTitinof  api^cared  to  be  Greeleyesque, 
illegible,  fly-trackish. 

"I  rather  like  that,"  said  the  leader- 
writer. 

"  Yes,  it's  veiy  good,"  saitl  the  man 
of  figures. 

"I  think  111  let  it  go,"  said  the  edi- 
tor. 

**  I  certainly  should,"  said  the  other. 

"When  the  leader  -  writer  had  gone 
someone  asked  the  other  man  what  the 
editorial  was  about. 

"  It  looked  like  what  is  carved  on  the 
obelisk  in  Central  Park  ;  I  could  not 
read  a  word  of  it,"  said  the  man  of  cold 


sweat,  "  but  I  had  no  time  to  tell  him 
so." 

From  some  counties  the  official  fig- 
ures have  come  in — 
p  e  r  h  a  23  s  from  more 
than  half,  and  more 
are  coming  every  min- 
ute. But  from  others 
there  are  six,  and  even 
eight  different,  contra- 
dictory returns  —  lain- 
ning  the  majorities  up 
and  down  a  width  of  a 
thousand  votes  aj^art. 
The  man  who  knows 
how  each  county  is  in 
the  habit  of  voting, 
and  how  half  the  other 
counties  have  ah-eady 
voted,  must  fix  uj^on 
one  of  these  figures 
and  adoj^t  it  in  his  ta- 
ble. Thus  he  must,  at 
the  last  moment,  run 
thi'ough  the  entire  list. 
The  managing  editor 
comes,  as  was  foreseen, 
but  he  shortens  the 
time.  ''Have  all  the 
tables  footed  and  up- 
stairs in  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  each  of  you 
must  write  a  short  in- 
troductory story  ex- 
plaining whatever  is 
extraordinary  and  pe- 
culiar in  the  situation. 
I  want  a  paragraph,  also,  from  each  of 
you,  for  the  main  introduction  that  is 
to  lead  the  paper." 

Is  he  insane  ?  Well,  if  he  is,  there  is 
no  time  to  try  to  cure  him  now.  "  Yes, 
sir  ;  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  do  all 
that — but  we'll  do  it."  Then  comes  the 
ecstasy  of  that  night's  whirl — a  sort  of 
controlled  delirium  in  which  the  mind 
is  held  down  to  its  work  by  some  unac- 
countable extra -agency  which  may  l)e  a 
part  of  itself,  and  yet  which  ojDerates 
against  and  over  itself.  The  figure- 
spaces  are  filled  in — each  set  of  numer- 
als being  studied,  selected,  and  set 
down,  each  in  the  bare  moment  of  j^ois- 
ing  a  pencil.  If  there  aren't  any  figures 
to  choose  from  (indicating  the  vote  of 
some  county  in  the  Adirondacks,  or  of 
some  farming  county  on  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  border),  one  must  recollect  what 
such  counties  always  have  done  and 
must  imagine  how  they  would  feel  the 
same  influences  that  have  altered  the 
accustomed  vote  elsewhere  all  over  the 
State.  Down  go  the  missing  figures, 
grasped  out  of  the  air,  and  presently 
the  table  is  ready  to  foot  up.  So  are 
the  other  tables  over  which  all  the  men 
are  straining.  The  riot  of  noise  in  the 
street  below  is  growing  less  and  less. 
The  bulletins  have  exhausted  the  news 
and  the  people  are  going  home — visibly 
melting  away.  The  office  clock  begins 
to  tick  again.  The  hush  in  the  office 
is  painful.  As  each  table  is  footed  it  is 
exchanged  for  another,  and  the  calcu- 
lators go  over  and  verify  one  another's 
figures:  "I  can't  make  this  one  come 
out  as  you  did,"  says  one.  "Well,  you 
must,"  says  the  other;  "it  came  that 
way  twice  over,  and  it  must  be  right." 
Then   a  moment's   pause,  and    "It   is 


type,  is  never  spoken  of  except  as  "  uj) " 
and  "  up-stairs." 

Thus  the  tables  are  hurried  out  of  the 
way.  But  the  pneumatic  tube  continues 
its  chug-chug,  and  the  boys  keep  shell- 
ing the  leather  cups  and  pouring  the 
telegrams  upon  the  desks — to  be  used 
in  a  second  edition,  for  which  all  the 
work  is  soon  to  be  gone  over  again. 

"Hurry  up  jovoc  introductory  mat- 
ter," the  managing  editor  says,  with  a 
calmness  and  amiability  that  are  mad- 
dening.    "You  have  still  six  minutes." 

After  all,  when  every  man's  head  is 
full  of  his  work  and  the  tension  is  still 
drawn,  it  is  not  difficult  to  do  a  little 
more.  What  is  a  fourth  hand-spring  to 
a  man  who  has  already  turned  three  ? 
Besides,  a  newspaper  man's  capability 
is  like  a  street  car — "there  is  always 
room  for  one  more."  And  a  few  lines 
set  in  large  type  and  "  leaded  "  will  look 
twice  as  long  as  ordinary  matter. 


'^x>/c^yCuvis1i::;'o 


1 


^j.!^ 


The  Geographical   Editor — "I'll   bet  a  dollar  he  is  in  Australia  or  Patagonia. 


right ;  who  said  it  wasn't  ?  Here,  boy.  Even  while  these  thoughts  are  flash- 
send  this  up."  The  composing-room,  ing  through  their  minds,  one  man  is 
where  the  manuscripts  are  turned  into    describing  the  complexion  and  changes 
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in  the  State  legislature,  with  side-lights 
on  the  queer  turns  of  fate  that  overtook 
men  here  and  there  in  various  assembly 
and  senatorial  districts.  Another  is 
exj^laining  the  results  of  the  righteous 
defeat  of  the  "ring"  in  Buffalo,  the 
failure  of  Albany  and  Troy  to  respond 
to  sentiments  and  inliuences  that  shook 
all  the  other  cities  and  counties  in  New 
York.  Another  is  sweeping  his  mind's 
eye  all  over  the  Union,  and  telling  what 
went  on  in  every  State,  at  all  the  jdoIIs. 
Boys  are  seizing  the  wet  sheets  and 
Hinging  them  into  the  iron  basket  that 
travels  up  and  down  inside  the  wall  of 
the  building,  to  and  from  the  crowded 
workroom  of  the  lightning-like  compos- 
itors, with  its  alternate  rows  of  shadows 
and  electric  beams.  At  last  —  at  ten 
minutes  to  two  o'clock,  the  great  daily 
paper  is  all  written. 

Hot  coffee  is  brought  up  from  a  near- 
by restaurant,  bottles  of  beer  are  being 
opened  with  a  pop  and  a  splash,  graj^es 
and  sandwiches  are  being  devoured  by 
men  who  are  all  on  their  legs,  relieving 
the  strain  of  long  sitting.  In  what 
seems  less  than  five  minutes,  quickly  as 
the  same  delirious  speed  of  the  print- 
ers and  pressmen  can  accomplish  it,  the 
paper  itself,  damp  and  ready  to  smear 
wherever  it  is  touched,  will  be  on  the 
managing  editor's  desk  with  all  the 
chief  men  of  the  office  gathered  behind 
the  managing  editor,  looking  at  it  over 
his  shoulders.  And,  even  as  they  look, 
a  boy  will  throw  over  their  heads  TJie 
Herald,  just  as  wet  and  fresh.  And 
then  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  tlie 
next  of  the  dailies  will  arrive  —until  all 
the  morning  papers  are  there.  Each  is 
compared  with  the  one  gotten  out  by 
ourselves.  No  two  agree  exactly,  though 
all  are  in  the  main  alike ;  Imt  it  is  oli- 
served  that  the  winning  party  is  credit- 


ed with  a  larger  majority  in  our  jour- 
nal than  in  any  of  the  others. 

"  How  do  yoM  account  for  that — are 
we  all  right  ?  ''  the  managing  editor  in- 
quires of  the  man  who  figured  that  ma- 
jority. 

"Dead  right,"  says  the  man  ad- 
dressed; ''we'll  have  to  put  it  higher 
yet  in  the  second  edition." 

A  moment  later  a  whisj)er  i-uns  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  twenty  heads  are 
turned  toward  a  bearded  man  who  is 
calmly  writing  at  one  of  the  desks,  ut- 
terly heedless  of  the  general  curiosity 
to  see  the  rival  journals,  oblivious  of 
all  the  excitement  over  the  elections,  at 
peace  amid  all  the  strain  and  wear  and 
tear  of  that  night  of  nights. 

"  He's  been  in  Africa  since  eight 
o'clock,"  one  editor  whispers.  "  He 
does  not  know  there  has  been  an  elec- 
tion." 

"  AVho  is  he  ?  "'  asks  one  of  the  "  spe- 
cials.' 

"  He  is  the  geographical  editor.  I'll 
bet  a  dollar  he  is  in  Australia  or  Pata- 
gonia— lets  look  and  see." 

The  man  who  last  spoke  walks  over 
to  a  point  from  which  he  can  read  what 
the  placid  editor  is  writing.  This  is 
what  lie  reads  : 

"The  Maxim  gims  proved  more  than 
Lo  Bengula  could  meet.  Bulawayo,  his 
capital,  was  not  fortified  for  modern 
warfare.     It  is  a  small " 

"  Now,  then,  gentlemen,''  says  the 
managing  editor,  '•  let's  cut  the  tables 
out  of  the  first  edition,  paste  them  on 
good  big  sheets  and  go  to  work  again. 
The  desjDatches  that  have  come  in  while 
we  have  been  loafing  will  supply  what- 
ever we  missed,  and  if  we  don't  come 
close  to  being  absolutely  correct,  I  miss 
my  guess.  Now,  then,  let's  rattle  up 
the  second  edition." 


Highway   Crossing — Great  Northern   Railway. 


ENGLISH    RAILROAD   METHODS 


By  H.  G.  Prout 


LAST  month  we  considered  the  Eng- 
lish raih'oad  system  as  a  machine 
for  carrying  passengers.  Let  us 
now  examine  it  somewhat  more  broadly, 
taking  account  of  the  quantity  of  rail- 
road sel'^dce  supplied  to  the  joeople  of 
Great  Britain,  its  cost  and  financial  re- 
turns, the  organization  of  the  system, 
and  the  men  who  control  and  work  it. 
To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a 
few  figures  ;  but  I  beg  that  the  reader 
who  shies  at  figures  will  not  be  alarmed, 
for  we  shall  soon  get  past  them  and  they 
will  not  hurt  him.  It  seems  wise,  too, 
to  measure  the  unknown  by  the  known, 
and  therefore  I  shall  make  some  guard- 
ed, and,  I  trust,  judicious  comparisons 
of  the  English  railroads  with  those  of 
the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  1892  there  were  20,325 


miles  of  railroad  open  for  traffic  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  England  and 
Wales  alone,  where  the  railroads  are 
the  thickest,  there  were  14,242  miles. 
In  the  United  States  there  were  about 
172,000  miles  of  completed  railroad  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  and  statistics 
of  working  were  reported  for  a  little  less 
than  171,000.  Actually,  then,  we  have 
nearl}^  nine  times  as  many  miles  of 
railroad  as  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
we  are  nearly  twenty-five  times  as  big 
(leaving  out  Alaska)  and  proportion- 
ately to  area  the  United  Kingdom  has 
three  times  as  much  railroad  as  we 
have.  Proportionately  to  population, 
however,  our  supply  is  greater ;  each 
inhabitant  here  has  five  times  as  much 
railroad  as  an  Englishman  has.  Were 
we  to  compare  limited  and  thickly  peo- 
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pled  regions  the  proportions  would  be 
somewhat  different. 

But  the  miles  of  railroad  measure 
only  imperfectly  the  value  of  the  rail- 
roads of  a  country,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  look  a  little  into  the  work  done  by 
the  railroads  of  the  different  countries. 
^ye  cannot  measure  this  accurately  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  how  far  the  aver- 
age  ton  of  freight  or  the  average  pas- 
senger was  carried  in  England,  and  of 
course  the  amount  of  work  includes  not 
only  the  number  of  passengers  or  of 
tons  but  the  distance  they  are  carried. 
We  may  compare,  however,  the  miles 
run  by  trains.  In  England,  in  1892. 
the  total  movement  was  22^  trains  each 


trains  each  way  every  day.  This  is  a 
l^retty  fair  general  measure  of  the  pub- 
lic service ;  the  Englishmen  had  three 
times  as  many  trains  as  we  had. 

Not\\-ithstanding  the  much  smaller 
railroad  mileage  in  the  United  King- 
dom than  in  the  United  States,  there 
were  many  more  passengers  carried.  In 
1892  the  railroads  of  the  United  King- 
dom carried  over  864,000,000  passen- 
gers exclusive  of  holders  of  season  tick- 
ets ("  commuters  "  in  the  United  States). 
There  were  1,612,510  holders  of  season 
tickets,  and,  allowing  each  one  of  these 
to  have  made  but  300  journeys  a  year, 
they  would  have  added  over  480,000,- 
000   passenger   journeys,  making,  say, 


Porters  with  Lamp-truck,  for  Incoming  Train. 


way  every  day  over  every  mile  of  rail-  1,344,000,000  passengers  carried  in  the 
road  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  United  year.  No  one  should  quote  this  as  an 
States  the  total  movement  equalled  6.9    actual  figure — it  is  a  mere  guess.     The 


A   Country   Station   on    the    Midland    RaiU/ay 


864,000,000  we  are  sure  of,  and  tlie 
480,000,000  may  be  too  many  or  too 
few  to  add. 

In  the  United  States  tlie  passengers 
carried  by  rail  in  1892,  were  843,000,- 
000.  Let  us  take,  as  approximate!}^ 
comparable  figures,  1,344,000,000  pas- 
sengers carried  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  843,000,000  in  the  United  States. 
Then  the  English  roads  carried  67,200 
passengers  per  mile  of  railroad  worked, 
and  ours  carried  4,900. 

In  the  year  1892  the  English  rail- 
roads carried  15,500  tons  of  freight  per 
mile  worked.  In  the  same  year  ours 
carried  4,382  tons  per  mile  worked. 
So  we  see  that  while  the  English  rail- 
roads carried  14  times  as  many  pas- 
sengers for  each  mile  worked  as  ours 
did,  they  carried  only  3  J  times  as  many 
tons  of  freight  per  mile  of  road. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads 
of  the  IJnited  Kingdom  in  1892  were 
about  $400,000,000,  say  $20,000  per 
mile.  In  the  United  States  they  were 
$1,320,000,000,  or  $7,720  per  mile 
worked.  But  this  includes  a  vast  mile- 
age of  very  thin  traffic  in  all  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  in 
the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States. 
Obviously  a  comparison  of  averages, 
which  include  immense  lengths  of  very 
unproductive  railroad,  is  but  an   arid 


display  of  figures.  To  get  a  measure 
of  the  earning  power  of  the  representa- 
tive English  railroads,  we  will  compare 
two  or  three  of  the  most  important  sys- 
tems in  the  two  lands. 

The  best  known  of  the  English  sys- 
tems is  the  London  and  North  Western  ; 
that  is,  it  is  the  system  best  known  in 
the  United  States,  partly  because  of  the 
great  tide  of  travel  through  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  and  partly  because  the  Lon- 
don and  North  Western  people  have 
been  more  enterj^rising  in  advertising 
here  than  the  other  English  companies. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  business  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  English  companies  not  to 
take  more  trouble  to  make  known  to  us 
the  attractions  of  their  lines.  Great 
Britain  is  full  of  places  and  things  that 
charm  the  American  who  is  in  search  of 
a  holiday,  whatever  may  be  his  tastes. 
East  and  west,  north  and  south  from 
London,  stretches  a  country  abounding 
with  scenes  of  historical  and  romantic 
interest  to  every  English-speaking  man. 
Hundreds  of  trains  every  clay  command 
this  region  ;  and  within  an  hour  or  two, 
or  three,  from  London  one  may  find 
history,  architecture,  natural  scenery, 
shooting,  fishing,  boating,  driving,  rid- 
ing, and  wallving  in  the  greatest  variety, 
and  all  in  a  climate  which  permits  hard 
out-door  exercise  almost  every  day  in 
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the  year,  and  the  whole  Uuited  King- 
dom is  organized  to  give  the  wayfarer 
great  comfort  for  a  little  money.  But 
the  London  and  North  Western  is  al- 
most the  only  English  railroad  that  has 
taken  much  pains  to  make  known  to 
Americans  the  attractions  of  its  line, 
and  naturally  it  is  the  railroad  that  is 
most  likely  to  come  into  ones  mind  as 
a  characteristic  English  railroad. 

This  company  also  has  the  largest 
gross  earnings  of  all  the  English  rail- 
roads, although  it  has  not  the  greatest 
mileage.  In  1892  it  worked  1,888  miles 
and  earned  £11,738,000.  The  Great 
Western,  which  is  the  only  English  sys- 
tem exceeding  the  London  and  North 
Western  in  length  of  line,  worked  in  the 


"  Buns  and   Papers." 

same  year  2,481  miles  and  earned 
£9,031  boo.  The  Midland,  working  1,- 
383  miles,  earned  even  more  than  tlie 
Great  Western  ;  that  is,  £9,259.000.  In 
the  same  year  the  Pennsyhania  Rail- 
road proper,  the  lines  east  of  Pitts- 
burg   and    Erie,    worked    2,591    miles 


and  earned  §74,528,000,  while  the  New 
York  Central  worked  2,096  miles  and 
earned  §45,479,000.  Let  us  see  how 
these  figures  look  reduced  to  dollars 
earned  per  mile.  On  that  basis  the 
Midland  leads  with  §33,000  a  mile  ;  the 
London  and  North  AVestern  comes  next 
with  §31,100,  the  Pennsylvania  next 
with  §28,700,  and  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral earned  §21,700.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  difference  between  the  average 
earnings  per  mile  and  the  best  earnings 
per  mile  is  much  less  on  the  English 
than  on  the  American  lines.  There  it 
is  the  difference  between  §20,000  and 
§33,000,  or  65  per  cent.  ;  while  here  it  is 
the  difference  between  §7,700  and  §28,- 
700.  or  272  per  cent.  If  one  reflects  a 
little  he  will  see  that  such 
a  difference  must  exist,  for 
relatively  the  whole  region 
traversed  by  the  English 
railroads  is  j^opulous  and 
developed,  while  vast  re- 
gions traversed  by  the 
American  railroads  are  still 
very  thinly  settled. 

But  there  is  one  little 
English  system  which  beats 
them  all :  that  is  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  which 
operated,  in  1892,  523  miles 
and  made  §42,650  of  gross 
earnings  per  mile.  The  very 
name  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  suggests  the  rea- 
son for  its  great  earnings 
per  mile.  It  goes  from  Liv- 
erpool thi'ough  Manchester 
to  York,  and  through  its 
various  branches  gets  into 
the  heart  df  the  greatest 
manufacturing  district  in 
the  world.  The  Midland  and 
the  London  and  North  West- 
ern also  serve  this  region  and 
run  into  London  as  well. 

If  the  reader  will  be  pa- 
tient onl}'  a  moment  more 
we  shall  have  done  with 
statistics.  We  have  now  some  measure 
of  the  work  done  by  the  English  rail- 
roads, having  compared  it  with  the 
work  done  on  I'ailroads  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  But  what  does  all  this 
mean  to  the  owners  of  the  properties  ? 
The    English    railroads    have    cost    to 
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their  owners,  that  is,  to  the  thousands  the  average  paid  on  all  forms  of  in- 
of  people  who  have  invested  in  their  debtedness  of  the  railroads  of  that 
shares   and   other   forms  of   indebted-     country  was  3.85  per  cent. 


Compound   Engine  used  on  London  and   North  Western. 


ness,  about  $227,000  a  mile  ;  ours  have 
cost  about  $63,700,  or  a  little  more 
than  one  -  fourth  as  much.  But  the 
English  railroads  earn  in  gross  almost 
three  times  as  much  as  ours  per  mile 
worked.  The  result  is,  that  notwith- 
standing their  gi'eater  cost  they  pay 
a  good  deal  more  on  the  par  value  of 
their  stock.  In  1892  over  (>1  2)cr  cent. 
of  all  the  railroad  stock  of  the  United 
States  paid  no  dividends  at  all,  and  the 
average  paid  on  all  of  our  stock  appears 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioners' statistics  to  have  been  about 
2.1  per  cent.,  or  bv  the  statistics  of 
''Poor's  Manual,"  1.68  per  cent.     The 


These  sound  in  the  mere  statement 
like  remarkable  facts.  AVhy  should 
English  railroads  have  cost  so  much 
more  than  ours  ;  and  why,  having  cost 
so  much  more,  should  they  yet  be  safer 
and  more  profitable  investments  ? 

Everyone  knows  in  general  terms 
why  they  have  cost  more.  He  has  but 
to  look  around  at  the  magnificent  ma- 
sonry in  bridges  and  viaducts,  and  in 
overhead  and  underneath  crossings  ;  at 
the  vast  terminals  in  the  great  cities, 
with  their  hydraulic  jilant  and  their 
important  and  perfect  systems  of  sig- 
nals ;  at  the  beautiful  track  with  heavy 
rails,  masonry  drains,  cut-stone  arched 


Oil  C-,:'..'.^    E'-i,  '  e    -r.    tne    (jreat   Eastcn    Railway. 
Drivers  7  feet   in  diameter  ;  tanks  carry  650  gallons  of  oil  fuel.     Coal  can    be  used  for  fuel  at  any  time. 

average  payment  on  all   forms  of   debt  culverts,  and  all  perfectly  signalled  ;  at 

was  3  per  cent      In   the  United  King-  the  little  country  stations  in  stone  and 

dom  probably  only  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  brick,  with  platforms  in  solid  masonry 

the  share  capital  paid  no  dividend,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  track,  with  waiting- 
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rooms,  or  at  least  shelters,  on  both 
sides,  and  with  bridges  and  tunnels  to 
cross  by.  All  these  are  obvious  and 
may  deli<^ht  the  eye  of  the  engineer 
and  architect,  and  of  every  traveller  of 
taste  and  discernment.  Centuries  from 
now  these  noble  structures  will  stand 


was  given.  These  conditions  are  still 
working.  As  time  goes  on  and  the 
needs  of  the  railroads  grow,  our  own 
companies  find  themselves  the  owners 
of  ground  the  value  of  which  has  in- 
creased, and  which  they  can  sell  or  oc- 
cupy.    The  English  railroad  must  buy 


Ready   to   Start. 


as  monuments  to  the  English  engineers 
of  the  first  century  of  railroading. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the 
great  cost  of  the  English  railroads  not 
quite  so  obvious.  The  right  of  way 
w^as  expensive.  Those  railroads  were 
pushed  through  a  rich  and  j^opulous 
country  wdth  great  towns  already  built, 
while  many  of  our  railroads  were  built 
over  unoccupied  land,  the  settlemenj: 
of  which  followed.  With  us  railroads 
were  everywhere  wanted  and  were  es- 
sential to  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  many  cases  the  right  of  way 


new  land  at  enormous  cost,  and  from 
this  fact  alone  the  cost  of  recent  im- 
provements is  a  serious  part  of  the 
present  capitalization  of  the  railroads. 
In  the  ten  years,  1882  to  1892,  the  capi- 
tal per  mile  of  English  railroad  opened 
for  work  (meaning  by  capital  all  forms 
of  debt)  increased  more  than  $2-4,000  ; 
while  the  miles  of  railroad  increased 
but  10  per  cent.,  the  debt  increased 
over  22.  An  example  of  how  this  came 
about  is  the  enlargement  of  the  Liver- 
pool Street  Station  of  the  Great  East- 
ern in  London,  which  is  now  going  on. 


Iron   Bridge  on  the  Derbyshire   Extensions,  Great  Northern  Railway. 


Up  to  the  end  of  last  December  this 
M'ork,  still  far  from  complete,  had  cost 
about  $5,000,000.  of  which  $3.G00.000 
had  been  paid  for  land  alone.  In  those 
ten  years  during-  which  the  debt  of  the 
English  railroads  grew  $24,000  a  mile, 
that  of  our  o\^^l  grew  about  $1,000. 
In  those  ten  years  our  mileage  increased 
51  per  cent,  and  the  capital  invested  in- 
creased 52  per  cent. 

Another  element  in  the  greater  cost 
per  mile  of  the  English  railroads,  an 
element  independent  of  the  cost  of  oc- 
cupation of  land  in  a  rich  and  populous 
countiy,  is  found  in  the  restrictions 
laid  upon  railroad  building  In*  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  probably  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  to  the  American 
reader  that  tlie  British  Board  of  Trade 
may  prevent  the  opening  for  passenger 
business  of  any  new  line  of  railroad,  un- 
til that  railroad  has  comi)lied  in  con- 
struction and  in  the 
tion  with  the  rules 
Board.  These  rules 
and  while  they  are,  under  certain  con 
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are  very  exacting, 


ditions,  -vs^ise  enough,  they  interfere  se- 
liously  with  the  development  of  cheap 
lines,  which  is  now  what  a  large  part  of 
the  kingdom  needs  very  much.  The 
result  is  that  we  find  single-track  rail- 
roads in  England,  built  to  serve  a  traffic 
of  three  or  four  trains  a  day,  consti-uct- 
ed  and  equipped  with  the  solidity  and 
perfection  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, which  earns  nearly  $43,000  for 
every  mile  of  its  line. 

But  beyond  this  is  still  another  item 
of  expense,  imposed  by  the  Government 
restrictions  ;  that  is,  the  cost  of  getting 
your  charter  from  Parliament,  if  you 
propose  to  l:)uild  a  railroad.  An  author- 
ity in  whom  I  have  considerable  confi- 
dence has  said  that  the  parliamentary 
costs  of  the  English  railroads,  if  divided 
among  the  railroads  now  existing  in  the 
kingdom,  would  amount  to  about  $10,- 
000  a  mile.  Those  costs  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  grade,  and  put  down 
the  cross-ties  and  rails,  for  an  equivalent 
number  of  miles  of  our  Western  prairie 
railroads  ;  not  to  equip  them  perfectly, 


Stone    Bridge   near   Piynnouth — Great  Western   Railway. 


but  to  provide  the  track.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  by  parliamentary  ex- 
penses we  mean  corrupt  lobbvino-.  Prob- 
ably nearly  all  of  the  money  thus  spent 
in  promoting-  the  British  railroads  has 
been  sj^ent  legitimately.  When  an  ap- 
plication is  made  for  a  charter  for  a  new 
railroad  the  applicant  is  at  once  called 
on  to  prove  that  his  railroad  is  of  public 
utility  ;  he  cannot  get  a  charter  until  he 
can  demonstrate  that  the  public  interest 
will  be  served  by  building*  his  railroad. 
There  are  a  hundred  interests  ready  to 
prove  the  contrary,  and  tlie  applicant 
for  a  new  charter  is  sure  to  have  a  hard 
parliamentary  fight.  He  must  employ 
lawyers  who  are  trained  in  presenting 
matters  before  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee ;  he  must  employ  engineers  and 
collect  evidence  and  put  it  in  form  for 
an  attractive  presentation.  But  the  high- 
class  professional  man  in  England,  like 
the  New  York  politician  mentioned  in  a 
certain  unsavory  inquiry  with  regard  to 


street- railroad  rights  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  "  does  not  stir  around  for  noth- 
ing." He  is  accustomed  to  large  fees, 
which  he  probably  earns  in  most  cases. 
I  would  not  have  it  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  I  object  to  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  placed  around  the  mat- 
ter of  getting  a  railroad  charter  in  Great 
Britain.  I  am  quite  incomj^etent  to 
judge  whether  or  not  it  has  been  for  the 
interest  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  has  pre- 
vented the  building  of  many  miles  of 
railroad  to  serve  territory  which  is  ade- 
quately served  by  railroads  that  now  ex- 
ist. In  other  words,  it  has  prevented 
waste  of  human  energy,  either  in  the 
form  of  labor  or  stored  up  in  capital,  and 
such  waste  must  finally  be  a  tax  upon 
society  at  large.  So  it  is  quite  possible 
that  England  is  the  richer,  and  her  peo- 
ple more  comfortable,  because  specula- 
tive men  have  been  kept  by  Parliament 
from  wasting  their  money  in  unproduc- 
tive railroads. 
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Wooden   Bridge  for  Passengers  to  Cross  the  Tracks. 

It  must  be  quite  apparent  to  the  read- 
er that  the  fundameutal  reasons  for  the 
great  cost  of  English  raih-oads  also  make 
possible  their  great  earnings  ;  at  the  bot- 
tom both  are  due  to  the  thick  popula- 
tion of  a  highly  developed  country.  If 
they  carry  over  one  mile  of  railroad  four- 
teen times  as  many  passengers,  and  three 
or  four  times  as  much  freight  as  our  own 
railroads  carry,  it  would  be  a  pity  if  they 
could  not  earn  five  or  six  times  as  much 
money.  Another  reason  for  the  great- 
er earnings  of  the  English  railroads,  al- 
though a  minor  one,  is  the  higher  freight 
rates  which  they  charge,  and  how  they 
manage  to  avoid  the  disastrous  rate  wars 
w^liich  devastate  the  treasuries  of  our 
own  railroads  will  be  shown  later. 

The  reader  who  has  a  turn  for  getting 
at  ultimate  causes  will  already  have  dis- 
covered that  there  existed,  and  still  exist, 
in  the  two  countries  two  entirely  differ- 
ent sets  of  conditions,  and  that  the  whole 
method  of  building   and    working   the 
railroads    of   the    two 
countries    has    grown 
out    of  these  condi- 
tions.    Broadly  speak- 
ing,  we    had   here   to 
create  a  country,  and 
the    Englishman    had 
to    serve   one    already 
created.     We   had    to 
open  the  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  ^Mississippi, 
and    push   on   to   the 
stock    ranges    and 
wheat-fields  of  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 


The 
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iron, 
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Englishmen 
to   carry   coal, 
wool,    cotton, 
finished   prod- 
to    and    from 
the  mines,  factories, 
and    markets,    over 
routes  the  length  of 
which   can    be    ex- 
pressed    in    hun- 
dreds of  miles,  while 
ours  are  expressed 
in  thousands. 

AYe  may  now  take 
up  the  organization 
of  a  British  railroad, 
which  the  American 
finds    peculiar    in 
that  there  is  no  president  or  any  vice- 
president.     The  theoretical  head  of  the 
system  is  the  chairman   of  the  board, 
and  the  board  itself  is  divided  into  vai'i- 
ous  committees  on  finance,  permanent 
way,  rolHng-stock,   fares,  rates,  traffic, 
etc.     Each  committee  has  its  chairman, 
who  is  presumably  a  man  of  experience 
in  the  sj^ecialty  of  his  committee.     The 
directors  are  elected  by  the  sharehold- 
ers, and  must  themselves  be  sharehold- 
ers, and  may  hold  no  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  company,  and  may  not 
be  interested  in  any  contract  with  the 
company. 

The  full  board  meets  regularly  once  a 
month,  as  a  rule,  and  the  committees  at 
like  intervals.  Tlie  directors,  in  full 
board  and  in  committee,  direct  and  con- 
trol the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  rail- 
road, not  only  in  general  but  in  detail — 
that  is,  theoretically  they  do.  How  far 
they  do  so  actually  depends  largely  on 
the  knowledge,  experience,  and  person- 


Engine  on  the  Caledon'an  Railway 
Drivers   8  feet  4   inches. 


Bridge   Over   Mansfield  Turnpike  at   Daybrook — Great   Northern   Railway. 


al  force  of  the  chairman  of  the  board 
and  the  chairmen  of  committees.  Their 
powers  are  ample,  and  the  custom  of  the 
country  justifies,  and  indeed  encourages, 
their  actual  and  constant  control  of  the 
properties  confided  to  their  care.  They 
are  treated  with  deference  by  the  officers 
of  the  working  staff ;  and  their  frequent 
regular  meetings  and  detailed  commit- 
tee work  keep  them  familiar  with  all  the 
affairs  of  their  companies.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  the  chairman  of  the  board  is 
seldom  a  mere  figure-head,  and  has  often 
in  English  railroad  history  been  a  pow- 
erful and  active  man,  devoting  his  whole 
time  to  the  company  which  he  serves. 
The  chairmen  of  boards  and  committees 
usually  get  some  small  fees,  but  nothing 
comparable  to  what  we  should  expect  to 
pay  to  presidents  and  vice-presidents. 


The  shareholders  vote  a  sum,  say  £5,000 
a  year,  to  be  divided  among  the  direc- 
tors, and  usually,  I  believe,  this  goes 
to  the  chairman,  deputy  chairman,  and 
chairmen  of  committees.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  specially  salaried  chairman, 
but  not  as  a  rule. 

But  however  able  and  zealous  the  di- 
rectors and  their  chairmen  nia^'  be,  their 
duties  in  any  one  board  are  ordinarily 
but  a  small  part  of  the  interests  of  their 
lives,  and  their  meetings,  although  fre- 
quent enough  for  effective  supervision, 
are  not  frequent  enough  for  actual  ad- 
ministration. And  so  we  come  to  the 
most  important  and  characteristic  of  all 


English   railroad    officers,    the 


general 


manager.  He  is  the  real  head  of  the 
railroad,  for  he  has  no  president  or  vice- 
presidents  between  him  and  the  board. 
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A    Guard. 

He  is  typical,  for  he  has  abiiost  always 
risen  from  a  quite  subordinate  place,  and 
embodies  in  liimself  the  knowled^re  and 
traditions  of  years  spent  in  the  actual 
practice  of  a  most  arduous  and  compli- 
cated callinj?.  As  he  has  risen  by  fit- 
ness, throutrh  sharp  competition,  he  is  a 
selected  sj^ecimen,  i)hysically  and  men- 
tally.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 


on  the  great  Ameri- 
can railroads  three,  or 
even  four,  Tice-j^resi- 
dents.  One  road  that 
lately  went  into  the 
hands  of  receivers  had 
six.  The  president 
and  vice  -  presidents 
are  all  salaried  ofii- 
cers,  and  are  expected 
to  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  company 
and  perform  many  of 
the  duties  which  in 
England  devolve  up- 
on the  general  man- 
ager. There  he  alone 
is  responsible  for  the 
hourly  conduct  of  the 
railroad  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  ;  he  sits 
with  the  board  at  gen- 
eral and  committee 
meetings,  and  while 
he  is  subject  to  the 
board's  orders  he  is 
often  the  guiding 
mind.  But  he  could 
hardly  have  got  to 
his  place  without  a 
natural  capacity  for 
administration,  and 
without  having  the 
nonsense  polished  off 
from  him  by  hard 
contact  with  actuali- 
ties ;  so  you  find  him 
a  simple,  unaftected 
man,  bearing  his 
heavy  load  with  se- 
renity ;  but  he  has 
very  little  time  indeed 
for  study  or  recrea- 
tion or  the  adom- 
^    -^  nients  of  life. 

The  working  force 
of  the  English  rail- 
roads is  actually  dem- 
ocratic in  spirit  and  results.  One  would 
not  suspect  this  from  an  examination  of 
the  list  of  oificers  and  directors.  He  will 
find  there  the  names  of  36  dukes,  mar- 
quises, earls,  and  viscounts  ;  35  lords  of 
various  degrees  ;  3  barons,  and  109  bar- 
onets and  knights,  besides  many  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  a  great  many 
gentlemen  whose  social  position  permits 
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them  to  put  before  their  names  the 
title  Right  Honorable  or  Honorable. 
Probably  this  large  proportion  of  men 
of  high  social  position  serves  a  good 
purpose,  which  I  shall  indicate  later  ; 
but  the  men  who  really  work  the  rail- 
roads are  mostly  drawn  from  quite  an- 
other plane.  A  man  of  the  humblest 
origin  entering  the  English  railroad 
service  may  hope  to  rise  to  the  highest 
place.  Probably  he  would  have  no  bet- 
ter chance  to  gain  power  and  distinction 
on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
than  on  those  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
possibly  not  so  good  a  one,  and  there 
is  no  other  career  in  England  that  of- 
fers him  so  great  an  opportunity.  Sir 
George  Findlay,  the  late  general  man- 
ager of  the  London  and  North  Western, 
said  that  "  for  the  superior  positions  it 
is  the  invariable  rule  to  select  men  from 
the  lower  ranks  solely  on  the  ground  of 
merit,  the  best  men  being  chosen  irre- 
spective of  seniority  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstance. Thus  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  a  station-master  to  rise  to  the  posi- 
tion of  divisional  superintendent,  and 
even  of  general  manager."  From  my 
own  inquiries  I  judge  that  this  is 
strictly  true.  Any  ploughboy  who  takes 
service  on  an  English  railroad  may  rea- 
sonably hope  to  become  general  man- 
ager if  he  has  the  mental  force  to  fill 
the  duties  of  that  very  important  place, 
and  the  physical  strength  to  stand  the 
years  of  hard  work  which  must  go  be- 
fore that  rank,  and  the  even  harder 
work  which  accompanies  it. 

The  staff  of  the  English  railroads  is 
mostly  made  up  of  men  who  entered 
the  service  as  lads,  say  fourteen  years 
old,  and  necessarily  in  very  subordinate 
positions — about  the  stations  as  porters 
and  telegraph  boys,  in  the  offices  as 
messengers  and  subordinate  clerks,  or 
in  the  shops  doing  such  humble  work 
as  a  boy  can  do.  These  boys  come 
largely  from  the  farms.  In  fact,  one  old 
station-master  told  me  that  the  plough- 
boys  are  the  best  material  that  he  has. 
He  himself  having  been  a  ploughboy, 
and  his  general  superintendent  having 
been  another,  perhaps  he  is  a  little  prej- 
udiced ;  but  he  said  these  boys  are  less 
inclined  to  drink  and  to  be  saucy  than 
city -bred  boys  ;  they  are  healthier  and 
more  docile,  and  have  sounder  brains. 
Vol.  XVI. —60 


On  the  English  railroads  one  rises 
from  being  a  boy,  that  is,  from  being 
a  "  lamp  lad,"  or  a  "  parcels  lad,"  or 
a  "  goods  van  lad,"  or  a  "  lad  porter," 
to  the  grade  of  porter.  Of  the  porter 
I  probably  said  enough  in  the  article 
published  last  month,  although  I  spoke 
then  only  of  this  most  useful  function- 
ary in  the  passenger  service.  He  is 
found  also  in  the  "  goods  "  department. 

The  next  step  forward  is  to  the  grade 
of  guard,  who  in  England  takes  the 
place  of  the  American  conductor.  The 
guard  is  found  on  the  station  platforms, 
where  he  looks  at  your  ticket,  opens 
and  closes  the  door  of  the  compartment, 
will  try  to  see  you  well  placed,  accord- 
ing to  your  class,  then  hops  into  his 
van,  and  goes  with  the  train  on  your 
journey.  He  is  by  no  means  the  im- 
portant person  that  the  conductor  is  in 
the  United  States,  for  he  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  with  the  passengers,  to 
talk  politics,  or  horses,  or  railroads. 
He  never  rises  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
as  all  conductors  do  in  our  Southern 
States.  He  may  become  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar, for  all  I  know,  but  I  never  saw  him 
with  his  waistcoat  ablaze  with  the  sym- 
bols of  that  order  which  so  often  deco- 
rate our  own  conductors.  Doubtless 
in  private  life  he  is  a  man  of  influence 
in  his  neighborhood,  but  on  duty  he  is 
a  quiet  servant,  and  his  relations  with 
the  public  are  purely  those  of  business. 
He  is  a  tidy  man  in  blue  cloth  uniform 
with  white  metal  buttons,  and  often 
wears  a  broad  patent-leather  strap  over 
one  shoulder  with  white  buckle  and 
ornaments.  He  sometimes  carries  a 
small  bag,  presumably  for  such  papers 
as  he  needs  to  have,  and  is  provided 
with  a  green  flag  to  wave  to  the  engine- 
man  as  a  signal  to  start  the  train.  Al- 
together he  is  a  simple,  efficient,  and 
civil  official,  and  just  here  is  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  men  of  the  two 
countries.  On  the  English  raili'oads 
one  never  sees  the  conductor  or  ticket- 
seller  who  scorns  you  if  you  ask  a  ques- 
tion, and  gives  the  minimum  of  infor- 
mation with  the  maximum  of  brusque- 
ness  ;  and  one  never  sees  the  usher 
who  stands  in  the  gateway  and  bellows 
in  inarticulate  pride,  then  turns  a  quid 
in  his  cheek,  and  squirts  tobacco-juice 
into  a  corner. 
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Doubtless  there  are  sovereign  Ameri- 
cans who  TN-ill  say  that  the  good  man- 
ners  of  the  English  railroad  employees 
are  servile,  or  spring  from  the  hope  of 
ultimate  sixpences.  'VMiile  the  first 
idea  strikes  one  as  somewhat  crude,  yet 
it  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  as  such  it  is 
vain  to  discuss  it.  But  it  is  quite  im- 
l^ossible  that  a  sufficiently  large  per- 
centage of  those  who  travel  by  rail  in 
England  can  tip  the  guards  to  make 
any  great  impression  on  their  manners 
as  a  class,  and,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
if  backsheesh  and  courtesy  are  correl- 
ative. I  do  not  obsei-ve  that  in  our 
country  manners  improve  with  the 
growth  of  the  habit  of  tij^ping.  It  is 
quite  time,  however,  that  the  guard  is 
not  above  a  shilling,  and  that  much 
comfort  may  be  cheaply  bought  with 
one  ''bob."  " 

The  guard  who  is  on  his  way  to  the 
chair  of  the  general  manager  will  prob- 
ably go  up  through  the  grades  of  in- 
spector and  station-master.  The  in- 
spectors are  the  choice  men  in  the 
lower  ranks.  They  are  found  in  all 
the  stations  and  yards,  goods  as  well 
as  passenger,  and  on  their  vigilance 
and  fidelity  hang  the  discipline  of  the 
staff  and  the  good  working  condition 
of  the  material  ;  and  the  best  of  them 
become  station-masters. 

The  station-master  is  a  man  of  stand- 
ing and  dignity.  He  has  passed  suc- 
cessfully through  the  hard  process  of 
selection,  and  proved  that  he  is  a  born 
commander,  if  not  of  divisions  or  army 
corps,  at  least  of  companies,  and  he 
may  reasonably  hope  to  die  a  superin- 
tendent of  line  or  a  goods  manager,  if 
not  general  manager.  The  chances  are 
that  he  is  a  little  pompous,  more  so 
than  he  will  be  when  he  gets  to  a  high- 
er grade.  He  is  still  a  member  of  the 
uniformed  staff,  and  wears  silver  orna- 
ments and  braid,  and  has  a  militaiy  air, 
which  is  sometimes  tempered  by  the  sa- 
cred high  hat  of  England. 

Above  the  station-masters  are  the 
divisional  superintendents,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  line,  the  goods  man- 
ager, and  finally  the  general  manager. 
Tlieir  functions  and  titles  are  so  mucli 
like  those  of  the  officers  of  our  own 
railroads  that  we  need  not  stop  to  de- 
scribe them,  except  to  say  that  i^'ith  us 


the  traffic  department  occupies  itself 
with  getting  traffic  to  carry,  and  the 
transportation  department  moves  the 
traffic  over  the  road  ;  while  in  England 
the  traffic  department  is  the  carrying 
branch,  and  therefore  their  goods  man- 
ager and  their  traffic  manager,  if  they 
have  one,  are  what  we  should  call  trans- 
portation officers. 

It  is  weU  enough  for  the  casual  Yan- 
kee to  learn  some  of  the  niceties  of  the 
English  raili'oad  language  if  he  really 
cares  to  give  accurate  information  to 
English  railroad  men.  For  example, 
when  an  English  general  manager  of- 
fered me  a  pass,  I  told  him  that  my 
transportation  was  provided  for.  That 
absurd  locution  would  mean  to  an 
American  railroad  man  that  I  had  a 
pass  or  a  ticket,  or  had  been  asked  to 
take  a  seat  in  some  officer's  car  ;  to  the 
Englishman  it  suggested  the  idea  that 
I  was  about  to  be  sent  in  irons  to 
a  penal  settlement,  which  seemed  to 
amuse  him. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  follow  the 
English  staff  out  through  all  the  collat- 
eral branches.     In  the  freight  service 
the  personnel  is  much  the  same  in  ori- 
gin and  development  as  in  the  passen- 
ger service,  but  the  mechanical  staff  is 
quite  distinct.     The  boys  here  are  re- 
cruited from  a  different  stock  ;  in  the 
strictly   mechanical   departments   they 
are  the  sons  of  firemen,  engine-drivers, 
and  shopmen,  and  other  boys  who  natu- 
rally drift  toward  that  kind  of  occupa- 
tion, and  they  serve  an  arduous  appren- 
ticeship in  the  shops,  rising  gi-adually 
to  be  engine-drivers,  but  rarely,  I  should 
say,  much  beyond  that ;  for  nowadays 
the  engineering  departments  of  a  rail- 
road, both  civil  and  mechanical,  require 
a  severe  theoretical  training  that  is  to 
be  got  only  in  the  technical  schools  or 
by  apprenticeship  in  the  offices  of  en- 
gineers.      Therefore,    in  those  depart- 
ments  the    superior    positions    cannot 
well  be   filled   from   the  ranks  of  the 
shop  and  line  apprentices.     In  the  civil 
engineering    department,    particularly, 
we  find  an  almost  distinct  organization, 
and  the  chief  engineer  takes  rank  close 
to  the  general  manager. 

Salaries  and  wages  on  the  English 
railroads,  at  least  in  the  lower  ranks, 
would   seem  to  us  very  low.     For  ex- 
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ample,  inspectors  of  tlie  first  class,  in 
the  third  year  of  service  as  inspectors, 
get  35  shillings  a  week.  Guards  in 
the  highest  class  get  as  much  as  25 
shillings.  First-class  porters  get  22 
shillings,  ranging  down  to  14,  and  sig- 
nal-men get  from  17  to  19.  Yet  the 
organization  has  great  stability  and  we 
seldom  hear  of  strikes.  To  explain  these 
facts  several  elements  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

Low  wages  are  merely  relative  after 
all,  and  the  cost  of  comfortable  living 
in  England  is  much  less  than  it  is  here. 
Then,  permanence  of  place  and  the 
chance  for  promotion  count  for  much, 
and  we  find  that  in  our  own  country  the 
best  roads,  on  which  the  conditions  are 
most  secure,  get  the  pick  of  the  men  at 
the  same  or  even  lower  wages.  But  in 
the  English  system  still  another  ele- 
ment enters  ;  that  is,  the  provision  for 
the  care  of  the  men.  Taking,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Great  Eastern :  there  is  a 
provident  society,  established  43  years 
ago,  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
its  members  in  sickness,  and  pensions  in 
old  age  or  in  case  of  accident,  and  al- 
lowance in  case  of  death  of  a  member, 
and  funeral  expenses  should  his  wife  die. 
Males  between  16  and  35  years  of  age,  em- 
ployed by  the  company,  may  be  elected 
members  of  this  society,  which  is  man- 
aged by  an  elected  committee.  Month- 
ly meetings  of  the  committee  are  held, 
for  which  travelling  expenses  are  al- 
lowed, and  members  of  the  committee 
who  do  not  attend  the  meetings  are 
subject  to  fine.  The  president,  vice- 
president,  and  trustees  of  the  society 
are  the  superior  ofl&cers  of  the  railroad 
company,  the  chairman  of  the  board  be- 
ing the  president.  The  members  pay 
a  small  weekly  contribution,  amount- 
ing at  the  most  to  lOd.,  and  in  case 
of  sickness  they  get  free  medical  at- 
tendance and  medicines,  a  maximum 
weekly  allowance  of  16  shillings,  and  a 
small  payment  to  the  family  in  case  of 
death.  The  maximum  pension  is  but 
6  shillings  and  lOd.  a  week,  which  of 
course  is  a  very  small,  but  substan- 
tial help  to  a  poor  man.  Provisions 
are  made  for  retiring  from  the  society 
and  withdrawing  a  reasonable  sum  for 
payments  made. 

Then  there  is  an  accident  fund,  which 


ai)plies  to  officers  as  well  as  servants 
of  the  company  the  victims  of  acci- 
dents in  discliarge  of  their  duty.  This 
carries  with  it  not  only  a  weekly  allow- 
ance but  a  certain  life  insurance.  To 
this  fund  the  company  contributes  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount 
paid  in  by  the  members,  and  a  further 
sum  of  £30  on  the  death  from  accident 
of  any  one  of  the  insured.  There  is  also 
a  pension  fund,  applying  to  servants 
only  ;  that  is,  to  those  receiving  weekly 
wages,  and  not  to  members  of  the  sal- 
aried staff.  To  this  also  the  company 
contributes  each  year  a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  contributions  of  the  members, 
and  agrees  to  contribute  not  less  than 
£1,000  in  any  half  year.  The  super- 
annuation fund  dates  from  1878,  and 
this  provides  for  pensions  for  salaried 
officers  ;  then,  finally,  there  is  a  supple- 
mental old-age  relief  fund,  established 
very  recently  for  the  assistance  of  ser- 
vants between  55  and  65  years  of  age. 
In  the  year  1893  the  Great  Eastern 
Company  contributed  to  these  various 
funds  over  £27,000. 

The  London  and  North  Western  has 
several  funds  of  a  similar  character. 
The  superannuation  fund  has  been  in 
existence  over  40  years.  This  applies 
only  to  salaried  officers  and  clerks. 
Membership  in  this  is  a  condition  of 
entering  the  service,  but  no  person 
older  than  26  is  allowed  to  enter.  Mem- 
bers contribute  2^  per  cent,  of  their 
salaries,  and  the  company  contributes 
an  equal  amount.  An  insurance  so- 
ciety was  organized  23  years  ago  to 
provide  for  what  are  called  members  of 
the  wages  staff,  which  is  for  all  grades 
below  the  salaried  staff,  and  to  this  the 
company  contributes  a  sum  equal  to 
five- sixths  of  the  premiums  paid  by  the 
employees.  The  provident  and  pension 
society  was  established  20  years  ago  to 
provide  weekly  allowance  in  case  of  or- 
dinary sickness  for  emploj^ees  in  the 
wages  staff.  Then  there  is  a  pension 
fund,  established  10  years  ago,  for  the 
same  men,  to  provide  a  retiring  pension 
for  members  after  they  reach  65,  or  for 
such  members  as,  having  reached  the 
age  of  60,  are  no  longer  able  to  continue 
at  work.  The  engine-drivers  and  fire- 
men, because  of  the  special  danger  of 
their  occupation,  are   excluded  from  all 
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these  benefits,  and  consequently  special 
societies  have  been  organized  to  take 
care  of  them.  I  do  not  understand 
that  all  of  the  English  railroads  make 
such  provision  for  the  care  of  their  em- 
ploj^ees,  but  similar  societies  exist  on 
some  of  the  other  railroads. 

Before  dismissing,  finally,  the  topic 
of  the  person  nd  of  the  English  rail- 
roads, we  may  j^roperly  glance  at  the 
attitude  of  the  directors  and  superior 
officers  toward  the  financial  interests  of 
the  owners  of  the  j)roperties  which  they 
control  and  toward  the  interests  of 
shippers  and  other  users  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  most  competent  authori- 
ties agree  that  English  rates  are  stable 
and  uniform  ;  that  every  shipper  may 
know  what  other  sliipj)ers  pay,  and  that 
he  can  tell  what  he  will  have  to  pay 
a  week  or  a  month  from  now ;  and 
most  authorities  agree,  even  the  ship- 
pers themselves,  that  uniform  and  sta- 
ble rates  are  more  important  to  all  in- 
terests than  low  rates.  Furthermore, 
English  railroads  have  for  years  been 
free  from  those  scandals  which  so  often 
come  up  in  the  management  of  Ameri- 
can railroads,  to  the  mortification  of  all 
patriotic  citizens  and  to  the  immense 
injury  of  our  credit.  What  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  better  management  in  these 
respects  of  the  English  railroads  ?  Is 
it  legal  or  is  it  moral  ?  To  a  certain 
degree  it  is  legal,  but  to  a  far  greater 
degree  moral. 

One  very  important  legid  ^^^'^vision 
is  that  found  in  the  Act  of  1845,  under 
which  no  director  may  hold  office  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  company,  or 
be  interested  in  contracts  with  the  com- 
pany. This  provision  as  to  contracts 
seems  to  be  constru^^d  in  England  to 
mean  what  it  says,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  railroad  directors  there  making  con- 
tracts with  themselves ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  United  States  flagrant  in- 
stances of  this  nefarious  practice  have 
been  common  through  our  whole  rail- 
road history,  and  have  been  revealed 
within  the  last  year.  Another  valuable 
legal  influence  is  found  in  the  Arbitra- 
tion Act  of  1859,  under  which  questions 
as  to  agreements  between  railroad  com- 
2)anies  may  be  submitted  to  arbitrators 
and  the  decision  of  the  arl)itrat()r  en- 
forced in  the  courts.     If  a  company  re- 


fuses to  arbitrate,  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  the  de- 
cision is  still  enforceable  at  law.  Thus 
railroad  agreements  get  a  legal  stand- 
ing, which  is  a  powerful  influence  in 
preventing  the  brigandage  of  which  we 
sometimes  hear  in  this  country. 

But  back  of  this,  and  far  more  po- 
tent than  any  laws  could  be,  is  the 
spirit  of  the  men  in  control.  This  is 
marked  by  great  practical  sagacity  and 
a  high  sense  of  their  duty  as  trustees. 
They  make  agreements  to  keep  them. 
For  an  English  railroad  officer  to  break 
his  word  is  dishonorable  ;  for  him  to 
"work  the  market"  is  infamous.  Not 
long  ago  an  American  railroad  presi- 
dent, when  asked  if  he  would  sign  a  rate 
agreement,  said,  "Yes,  I  don't  mind  ;  I 
have  already  signed  it  27  times."  He 
knew  the  chances  were  a  hundred  to 
one  that  it  would  be  broken  in  a  week. 
The  Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  agree- 
ments should  stand,  and  have  provided 
an  admirable  machineiy  for  making 
rates  and  adjusting  the  numerous  mat- 
ters in  which  the}"  must  Avork  together. 
The  Railway  Clearing-house  is  an  in- 
stitution of  the  land.  It  has  endured 
for  3"ears,  and  since  1850  has  been  regu- 
lated by  act  of  Parliament.  Through 
this  institution  pass  all  receipts  from 
traffic  worked  over  parts  of  two  or  more 
lines,  and  all  settlements  are  made,  not 
by  the  comi^anies  directly,  but  by  the 
employees  of  the  Clearing-house,  which 
is  controlled  by  a  committee  of  dele- 
gates from  the  companies.  This  com- 
mittee meets  regularly  four  times  a 
year,  or  oft(mer  if  necessary,  and  in 
case  of  differences  with  respect  to  ac- 
counts its  decision  is  conclusive  and  is 
enforceable  in  court.  The  functions  of 
the  Clearing-house  have  gradually  en- 
larged until  they  cover  prett}'^  nearly 
all  the  ground  on  which  the  railroads 
touch  each  other.  At  the  Clearing- 
house various  conferences  meet,  which 
arrange  rates  for  the  use  of  cars,  classi- 
fications of  freight,  terminal  allowances, 
regulations  of  speed  and  signalling  of 
trains,  and  numerous  other  matters. 

It  is  partly  true,  as  is  often  said,  that 
it  is  much  easier  for  the  English  rail- 
roads to  work  together  through  such 
an  institution  as  their  Clearing-house 
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than  it  would  be  for  American  rail- 
roads, because  the  number  of  men,  the 
number  of  miles,  and  the  amount  of 
latitude  and  longitude  involved  are  so 
immensely  less.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  admit  that  the  railroad  business 
of  England  is  large  enough  to  furnish 
a  pretty  fair  sample  of  what  can  be 
done,  inasmuch  as  the  English  rail- 
roads carry  1|  times  as  many  passen- 
gers as  we  do  and  about  half  as  much 
freight.  We  all  know  the  danger  of 
comparisons,  and  yet  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest, with  such  delicacy  as  I  can,  that 
the  management  of  the  English  rail- 
roads on  the  whole  is  characterized  by 
better  faith  in  their  relations  with  each 
other  and  in  their  relations  with  those 
who  use  railroads,  and  by  a  higher 
sense  of  honor  in  their  relations  toward 
those  who  actually  own  the  railroads, 
than  are  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  I  say  this  with  the  most 
profound  respect  for  the  ability  and 
integrity  and  high  sense  of  honor  and 
duty  of  the  great  majority  of  the  supe- 
rior officers  of  the  railroads  of  our  own 
country.  The  trouble  is  that  the  few 
individuals  who  lack  these  qualities  are 
permitted  to  work  enormous  injury  to 
the  reputations  of  the  great  mass  of 
honorable  men  and  to  the  properties 
which  they  administer. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  to  attempt 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  English 
railroad  officers  hold  each  other  more 
strictly  to  their  obligations  than  do  our 
own  ;  it  would  involve  digging  too  deep 
for  the  roots  of  things.  But  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  large  share  taken  in 
the  affiiirs  of  English  railroads  by  men 
whose  fortunes  were  made  several  gen- 
erations ago,  and  whose   grandfathers 


were  honored  by  the  nation,  accounts 
in  considerable  measure  for  the  stand- 
ard of  conduct  in  these  affairs.  The. 
men  who  have  nothing  to  lose  are  kept 
in  check  by  the  men  who  have  honor- 
able names  at  stake.  I  think  I  see  the 
power  of  the  smart  adventurer  waning, 
slowly  it  is  true,  but  surely,  in  our  own 
railroads.  The  rise  of  the  profession- 
al spirit  among  the  officers,  and  the 
growth  of  the  sense  of  trusteeship 
among  the  directors,  are  killing  off  the 
brigands  faster,  I  believe,  than  most 
people  think. 

It  was  part  of  the  plan  of  these  arti- 
cles to  say  something  of  the  control 
exercised  by  the  Government  over  the 
railroads  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but 
the  topic  is  not  a  simple  one,  and  the 
editor  warns  me  that  space  and  the  pa- 
tience of  the  reader  have  limits.  I  shall 
further  tax  them  only  to  say  that  of  all 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth  the  Eng- 
lishmen and  the  Americans  have  had 
the  most  freedom  in  building  and  work- 
ing their  railroads.  We  have  had  more 
freedom  than  the  English  ;  they  have 
had  more  than  any  one  else.  And  no 
other  peoples  approach  England  and 
the  United  States  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  service  that  they  get  from 
their  railroads.  Nowhere  else  can 
money  buy  such  luxury  ;  nowhere  else 
are  the  masses  moved  with  such  speed, 
comfort,  and  frequency  of  trains.  In 
no  other  country  of  the  earth  can  the 
shipper  of  freight  get  such  combina- 
tions of  speed,  rates,  and  facilities. 
The  railroad  systems  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are 
splendid  examples  of  what  an  ingenious 
and  energetic  race  can  do  when  the 
Government  keeps  its  hands  off. 
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PAINTED    BY   LOUIS   DESCHAMPS 


By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton 


M.  Deschamps  lias  a  remarkable  po- 
sition in  one  respect.  Of  all  French 
artists  knoA^Ti  to  me  he  is  the  most 
adequately  and  completely  represented 
in  the  public  galleries  of  France  —  I 
mean  in  what  are  called  the  "  musees," 
both  of  Paris  and  the  proAincial  to-wTis. 
This  gives  him  a  good  chance  of  pass- 
ing down  to  posterity,  as  his  most  im- 
portant works  are  seldom  hidden  away 
in  those  private  collections  which  a 
French  artist,  in  my  hearing,  once 
compared  to  iin  entein'ement  de  pre- 
miere classe.  An  American  travelling  in 
France  may  first  become  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  Louis  Deschamps  in 
the  Luxembourg,  and  after  that  as  he 
wanders  through  the  country  he  t\t.11 
find  him  again  at  Marseilles,  Avignon, 
St.  £tienne,  Rochefort,  Mulhouse,  Car- 
cassonne, and  other  places. 

This  artist  was  born  at  Montelimar 
in  1848,  and  has  ever  since  retained 
a  strong  attachment  to  his  native  place, 
where  he  has  a  residence  still,  and  where 
he  regularly  passes  half  the  year,  and 
that  the  hottest,  for  liis  Provencal  tem- 
perament enjoys  the  glow  and  glare  of 
the  soutli.  He  is  entirely  southern, 
speaking  French  with  the  Provencal  ac- 
cent, which  differs  as  much  from  that 
of  Paris  as  the  tones  of  a  Scotchman  do 
from  those  of  a  Londoner,  and  it  may 
be  suspected  that  if  professional  rea- 
sons had  not  brought  him  to  the  banks 

•See  Frontispiece. 


of  the  Seine  and  kept  him  there  for  a 
few  months  of  every  year,  he  would 
never  have  got  farther  north  than  the 
junction  of  the  Saone  and  Khone  at 
Lyons.  I  need  not  add  that  he  has 
never  visited  a  certain  island,  situated 
in  the  fogs  and  mists  of  the  remote 
Atlantic  Ocean,  where  five  millions  of 
people  live  in  one  smoky  city  on  the 
banks  of  a  muddy  river.  All  his  aftec- 
tions  are  concentrated  on  that  land  of 
bright  sunshine,  blue  skies,  and  castled 
heights  where  the  strong  winds  whiten 
the  clear  swift  waters  of  the  Rhone. 
Certainly  it  is  a  glorious  land,  and  the 
wonder  is  small  that  a  native  who  is  an 
artist  besides  should  love  it,  but  the 
art  of  M.  Deschamps  does  not  go  far 
to  confirm  M.  Taine's  weU  -  kno-VNii 
theory  of  the  influence  exercised  by  an 
artist's  surroundings  on  his  technical 
production.  The  pictures  by  M.  Des- 
champs are,  as  a  rule,  very  far  from  be- 
ing blight  and  sunny.  In  his  decorative 
work  alone  is  there  a  certain  brightness 
and  gayety  of  color,  the  easel  pictures 
are  almost  always  gloomy  and  sad  in 
coloring,  and  they  are  often  inspired 
by  a  profoundly  melancholy  sentiment. 
The  artist's  success  with  the  public  has 
been  due,  in  great  measure,  to  his  sym- 
pathy ^Wth  aU  kinds  of  suffeiing  and 
privation.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  another  artist  living,  in  any 
country,  who  has  more  strongly  the  sen- 
timent of  compassion.    I  am  fully  aware 
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that  in  many  literary  and  artistic  nat- 
ures this  sentiment  is  merely  dramatic  ; 
I  mean  that  it  does  not  touch  the  gen- 
uine feelings  of  the  artist  ;  it  is,  I  will 
not  say  affected,  but  sincerely  imagined 
without  enlisting  personal  feeling  at 
all.  In  poetry  a  kind  of  art  very  close- 
ly approximating  to  that  of  M.  Des- 
champs  is  to  be  found  in  "  Les  Pauvres 
Gens  "  of  Victor  Hugo.  I  remember 
hearing  a  famous  Parisian  actress  recite 
that  very  touching  piece  before  a  pri- 
vate audience  in  a  drawing-room,  and 
with  such  pathos  that  we  were  all  very 
deeply  affected  and  many  of  us  in  tears. 
I  then  asked  her  if  she  herself  felt  any- 
thing, and  she  answered,  ''  Nothing 
whatever ;  my  recital  is  only  art,  my 
personal  feelings  are  not  engaged  in  it 
in  any  way,  I  am  absolutely  unmoved." 
Now,  this  is  assuredly  not  the  case  with 
M.  Deschamps  ;  his  sympathy  with 
misfortune,  poverty,  privation  is  a  real 
sympathy  ;  I  know  that  by  his  way  of 
talking  about  the  subjects  of  his  pict- 
ures. For  example,  as  he  was  de- 
scribing the  poor  blind  girl  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  picture  entitled  "Pitie" 
he  spoke  of  the  few  poor  advantages  as 
well  as  the  disadvantages  of  her  lot ; 
she  had  been  born  blind,  he  said,  she 
had  never  known  any  other  state,  and 
she  lived  in  a  condition  of  remoteness 
from  many  human  interests  and  anx- 
ieties that  accompany  a  more  complete 
existence.  Her  nature  was  tranquil 
and  calm,  a  strange  resignation  seemed 
natural  and  easy  to  her,  and  as  the 
painter  talked  in  this  way  of  the  sub- 
ject of  his  picture,  the  pale  and  motion- 
less figure  on  the  canvas  seemed  en- 
dowed with  the  degree  and  kind  of  life 
that  had  belonged  to  its  original.  So 
with  the  livelier  and  more  painful  pict- 
ure entitled  "  Cold  and  Hunger,"  a 
girl  begging  in  bitter  weather,  her 
fingers  almost  frozen  and  want  in  her 
pale  face  and  tearful  eyes.  She  was  a 
real  sufferer  in  the  artist's  conception  or 
recollection,  and  not  simply  a  model 
acting  a  part.  A  picture  now  in  the 
gallery  at  Carcassonne,  represents  a 
scene  that  M.  Deschamps  once  saw  on 
a  spring  morning,  hence  its  title  "  Yu 
un  Jour  de  Printemps,"  but  the  work 
has  no  relation  to  the  beauty  of  the 
season  ;  it  is  not  a  landscape-painter's 


spring.  We  are  in  a  poor  garret  lighted 
by  a  small  high  window  through  which 
we  see  nothing  but  a  glimpse  of  sky ; 
on  the  floor  is  a  sheet  where  a  coi'pse 
has  been  lying,  but  it  is  now  taken 
away,  and  three  young  orphans  remain 
in  the  desolate  chamber  with  no  other 
company  than  a  crucifix. 

The  first  picture  by  M.  Deschamps 
that  attracted  general  attention  was  his 
"  Fille-Mere,"  exhibited  in  1883,  a  title 
best  translated  into  English,  I  suppose, 
by  "The  Unmarried  Mother."  Her 
dead  child  is  in  its  cradle,  and  she  is 
looking  into  vacancy  with  an  expres- 
sion of  utter  desolation.  This  is  assur- 
edly not  a  cheerful  subject ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  less  painful  than  "  The  Mad 
Girl"  ("LaFoUe"),  in  the  Kochelie  Gal- 
lery, first  exhibited  in  1886.  Another 
subject,  exquisitely  sad  yet  full  of  con- 
solation in  its  sadness,  was  "The  Death 
of  Mireio,"  a  picture  in  illustration  of 
the  twelfth  canto  of  Mistral's  famous 
and  assuredly  immortal  poem,  when  the 
dying  girl  has  the  illusion  of  crossing 
to  the  shores  of  Paradise  in  a  bark  on 
the  blue  sea  and  treats  death  itself  as  a 
deception. 

Noun,  more  pas  !      leu.  d'un  ped  proumte 

Sus  la  barqueto  deja  mounte     .     . 
Adieu,  adieu  !     .     .     .     Deja  nous  emplanan 
sus  mar  ! 

La  mar,  bello  piano  esmougudo, 

Dou  paradis  ei  I'avengudo 

Car  la  bluiour  de  I'estendudo 
Tout  a  I'entour  se  toco  eme  lou  toumple  amar. 

Ai !     .     .     .     coume  I'aigo  nous  tintourlo  I 
De  tant  d'astre  qu'amount  penjourlo, 

N'en  trouvarai  ben  un,  mounte  dous  cor  ami 
Libramen  poscon  s'ama !     .     .     .     Santo 
Es  uno  ourgueno,  alin,  que  canto  ? 
E  souspire  I'angounisanto, 

E  revesse  lou  front,  coume  per  s'endourmi. 

I  turn  these  stanzas  into  English 
blank  verse,  as  it  allows  a  translator  to 
follow  his  original  much  more  close- 
ly than  he  can  in  rhyme.  However,  I 
must  lose  the  sweet  southern  music  of 
the  Proven9al,  that  mingles  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  sounds  in  a  won- 
derful composite  harmony. 

"  This  is  not  death !     Upon  the  splendid  plain 
Of  ever-restless  waters  I  embark. 
Farewell !     We  float  already  on  that  sea 
Which  stretches  to  the  shore  of  Paradise. 
The  azure  vastness  of  the  infinite 
Borders  all  round  the  deep  and  bitter  gulf. 
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*'Ah!      how   the    wavelets   cradle    us!       The 

stars 
Hang  high  above  us  !     Of  them  surely  oue 
Will  give  a  refuge  to  two  loyal  hearts 
To  go  on  freely  loving.      Holy  Saint, 
Is  it  an  organ  s  music  that  1  liear  ?  " 
Tlie  dying  girl   then   sighed   and  spoke  no 

more 
But  turned  her  head  as  one  who  falls  asleep. 

In  the  fifth  canto  of  the  poem  Vin- 
cent, Mireio's  favored  lover,  meets  v^ith 
Ourrias,  a  herdsman,  whom  she  has  re- 
jected. Ourrias  attacks  Vincent  and 
they  engage  in  mortal  combat.  Vin- 
cent has  the  advantage,  but  disdains  to 
avail  himself  of  it  and  lets  the  herds- 
man go.  Then  the  herdsman  comes 
back,  armed  with  his  trident,  attacks 
Vincent,  who  is  unarmed,  and  leaves 
him  for  dead. 

Oh  que  'spetacle  !     Dins  I'erbage 

Sus  li  caiau,  "me  lou  vi.sage 
Revessa  per  lou  sou  Vincen  ero  estendu  : 

La  terro  a  I'entour  chaupinado, 

Lis  amarino  escampihado 

E  sa  camiso  espeiandrado 
E  Terbo  ensaunousido,  e  soun  pitre  fendu. 

Oh  !  what  a  sight !     On  stones  and  in  the  grass 
Lay  Vincent  with  his  face  upon  the  ground, 
Trodden  and   trampled  was  the  bloodstained 

earth, 
And  strewn  with  broken  stems  of  water-willow, 
His  shirt  was  torn,  his  breast  itself  was  pierced. 

This  is  the  not  very  cheerful  subject 
of  the  picture  by  M.  Deschamps,  which 
has  been  appropriately  hung  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Avignon,  so  near  to  the  scenery 
of  the  poem,  and  in  a  country  where 
its  beautiful  language  is  understood. 

The  list  of  pictures  already  given 
shows  a  decided  tendency  to  melancholy 
subjects,  or  at  least  to  subjects  that 
awaken  pity,  and  we  find  this  again  in 
the  now  well-known  picture  in  the  Lux- 
embourg gallery,  "  L'Abandonnc',"  an 
infant  left  to  perisli  if  nobody  picks  it 
up  in  time  to  save  the  fragile  little  life. 
The  picture  we  reproduce,  "Cliarity," 
has  almost  the  same  motive  ;  but  here  we 
are  no  hjnger  troubled  by  anxiety  about 
the  child,  which  has  found  a  protector. 
This  work,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken 
exactly  as  the  representation  of  an  inci- 
dent, for  the  artist  had  a  wider  aim.  He 
wished  to  typify  the  sj^irit  of  charity  in 
general,  and  with  this  view  chose  a  man 
rather  than  a  woman  as  its  agent,  per- 


haps because  masculine  protection  may 
be  supposed  to  be  stronger,  though  it 
has  not  quite  the  maternal  tenderness. 
It  is,  indeed,  simply  a  fact  that  in  the 
human  race  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
weak,  of  procuring  food  for  them,  and 
fighting  for  them,  is  usually  assigned  to 
the  male  sex. 

A  few  other  pictures  by  M.  Deschamps 
are  illustrations  of  infancy.  A  touch  of 
humor,  very  rare  with  him,  enlivened 
the  picture  entitled  "  Au  Clou,"  which 
would  be  best  translated  by  "Hung 
Up."  This  Avork  simply  represented  a 
child  in  swaddling-clothes,  hung  on  a 
nail  in  the  wall  of  a  peasant's  cottage, 
and  there  left  to  its  owni  devices.  The 
situation  is  scarcely  compatible  with  hu- 
man dignity,  and  it  is  disquieting,  for 
we  cannot  help  being  anxious  about  the 
hold  of  the  nail.  "  The  Twins  "  give  us 
no  such  anxiety,  and  this  picture,  too,  is 
not  without  humor  ;  they  are  lying  in  a 
crib,  one  at  each  end  of  it,  with  an  almost 
comical  symmetry.  In  a  more  serious 
order  of  ideas  it  is  natural  that  M.  Des- 
champs should  have  been  attracted  by 
the  child  Jesus.  He  has  not  painted 
many  decidedly  religious  pictures,  but 
he  told  me  of  two,  "  The  Sleep  of  Jesus," 
which  was  at  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1889,  and  "Bethlehem,"  in  which  the 
child  Jesus  is  seen  along  with  the  ani- 
mals in  the  stable.  There  is  also  "The 
Consolation  of  the  Afflicted,"  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Rochefort. 

Most  of  these  works  are  in  quiet  color, 
according  to  the  old,  sober  French  fash- 
ion of  grays  and  browns.  I  have  alluded 
already  to  the  comparative  brightness 
and  gayety  of  the  artist's  decorative 
paintings.  I  do  not  know  these  well 
enough  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
them,  but  see  that  M.  Deschamps  is  by 
no  means  indifferent  to  color,  and  that 
when  he  paints  without  it,  or  with  little 
of  it,  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  a  self- 
denying  resolution  of  his  own.  I  may 
add  that  he  is  a  skilful  painter  in  water- 
color,  and  that  he  enjoys  it  as  a  relief 
from  oil. 

Like  most  French  artists  who  have  at- 
tained a  certain  position,  M.  Deschami:)s 
is  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  both  the  societies  of  artists 
which  exhibit  in  the  Champs  Elysees 
and  the  Champ  de  Mars.     As  it  is  un- 
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derstood,  however,  that  the  same  artist 
cannot  exhibit  in  both,  he  has  decided 
for  the  Chamj)  de  Mars,  perhaps  because 
more  than  two  works  are  accepted  there, 
and  the  pictures  of  one  man  are  grouped 
together.  An  effort  is  also  made  to  avoid 
the  injury  done  by  the  too  close  neigh- 
borhood  of    works    that  are    mutuallv 


harmful.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  regretted  that  so  serious  an 
artist  asM.  Deschamps  should  be  incon- 
gruously associated  with  the  wildest 
freaks  in  the  delirium  of  the  modern 
French  decadence,  freaks  which  are  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  sobriety  and  dignity 
of  his  nature. 
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THE    HORSE 


Bv  K.  S.  Shaler 


FROM  the  point  of  view  of  tbe  stu- 
dent of  domesticated  animals  the 
races  of  men  may  well  be  divided 
into  those  which  have  and  those  which 
have  not  the  use  of  the  horse.  Althouo^h 
there  are  half  a  score  of  other  animals 
which  have  done  much  for  man,  which 
have  indeed  stamped  themselves  upon 
his  histoiy,  no  other  creation  has  been 
so  inseparal)ly  associated  with  the  great 
triumphs  of  our  kind,  whether  won  on 
the  battle-field  or  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
So  far  as  material  comfort,  or  even 
wealth,  is  concerned,  we  of  the  northern 
realms  and  present  a<re  could,  perhaps, 
better  sj^are  the  horse  from  our  pres- 
ent life  than  either  sheep,  or  horned 
cattle  ;  but  without  this  creature  it  is 
certain  that  our  civilization  would  never 
have  developed  in  anythin<):  like  its 
present  form.  Lackini^-  the  help  which 
the  horse  gives,  it  is  almost  certain 
that,  even  now,  it  could  not  be  main- 
tained. It  requires  l)ut  a  glance  at 
the  mechanism  of  our  life,  to  see  how 
completely  we  rely  upon  the  strength, 
speed,  and  docility  of  this  animal. 


We  know  the  ancient  natural  history 
of  the  horse  more  completely  than  that 
of  any  other  of  our  domesticated  ani- 
mals. "We  can  trace  the  steps  by 
which  its  singularly  strong  limbs  and 
feet,  on  which  rest  its  value  to  man, 
were  formed  in  the  great  laboratory  of 
geologic  time.  The  story  is  so  closely 
related  to  the  interests  of  man  that  it 
will  be  well  briefly  to  set  it  before 
the  reader.  In  the  first  stages  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  in  the  age  when  we  be- 
gin to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  suck- 
giving  animals  above  the  lowly  grade 
in  which  tlie  kangaroos  and  oj^ossums 
belong,  we  find  the  ancestors  of  our 
mammalian  series  all  characterized  by 
rather  weakly  organized  limbs  fitted,  as 
were  those  of  their  remoter  kindred  the 
marsupials,  for  tree  climbing  rather 
than  for  moving  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  fact  is,  that  all  the  creat- 
ures of  this  great  clan  acquired  their 
properties  of  body  in  arboreal  life,  and 
with  such  relatively  small  and  light 
bodies  as  were  fitted  for  tree  climbing. 
For  this  use  the  feet  need  to  be  loose- 
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jointed  and  so  the  system  of  five  toes, 
each  terminating  in  a  sharp  and  strong 
nail  or  claw,  became  fixed  in  the  in- 
heritances. When,  gaining  strength 
and  coming  to  possess  a  more  impor- 
tant place  in  the  world,  these  ancient 
tree  -  dwellers  were  able  to  occupy  the 
ground  which  of  old  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  great  reptiles,  the  limbs 
that  had  served  well  for  an  arboreal 
life  had  to  undergo  many  changes  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  progression  in  the 
new  realm. 

If  we  watch  the  j^rogress  of  a  bear 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  we 
readily  perceive  how  lumbering  is  its 
gait  and  how  poor  the  speed  which 
it  attains.  Its  slow  and  shambling 
movement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
the  tree-climbing  foot,  and  is  not  well 
fitted  for  motion  such  as  is  required  in 
running.  To  attain  anything  like  speed 
in  this  exercise  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  body  on  the  tips  of  the  toes. 
Every  man  who  has  gained  any  skill  in 
this  art,  knows  full  well  how  incompe- 
tent he  is  if  he  tries  to  run  with  rapid- 
ity in  the  flatfooted  manner.  The  bear 
cannot  essay  this  method  of  progression 
on  the  toe-tips  because  his  loose-jointed 
feet  cannot  be  made  to  support  his  heavy 
body.  In  this  way  arose  the  necessity 
of  developing  a  peculiar  kind  of  foot 
when  that  part  had  to  serve  for  rapid 
locomotion.  The  experiments  to  this 
end  have  been  numerous  and  varied. 
Thus  in  the  elephants,  which  retain  the 
originally  numerous  toes,  the  bones  of 
these  members  are 
planted  in  an  up- 
right position  and 
tied  together  with 
such  strong  mus- 
cles and  sinews, 
that  the  foot  parts 
have  something 
like  the  solidity 
and  strength  of  the 
upper  portions  of 
the  legs.  In  the 
single  -  hoofed  or 
horse  -  like  forms, 
and  in  the  cloven- 
footed  animals, 
other  series  of  ex- 
periments  have 
been  tried  which  in 


the  end  have  proved  most  successful, 
giving  us  animals  with  the  speediest 
movements  of  any  animals  except  the 
creatures  of  the  air. 

The  success  which  has  been  attained 
in  our  ordinary  large  herbivora,  and 
which  has  made  them  competent  to 
evade  the  chase  of  the  beasts  of  prey, 
has  been  accomplished  by  reducing  the 
number  of  the  toes,  giving  the  strength 
of  the  aborted  parts  to  increase  the 
power  of  those  remaining.  The  re- 
sult is  the  formation  of  two  great 
groups,  the  double-hoofed  forms,  in- 
cluding the  pigs,  deer,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  their  kindred,  and  the  single-toed 
species,  of  which  our  horse  is  the  fore- 
most example.  In  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  toes,  different  plans  were 
followed  in  each  of  these  grouj^s.  In 
the  cloven-hoofed  forms,  a  single  toe 
first  disappeared,  leaving  but  four ; 
then  the  two  outer  of  these  were  abort- 
ed, leaving  two  nearly  equal  digits. 
In  the  case  of  the  horse,  where  we  can 
trace  the  change  more  clearly,  we  find 
the  earliest  form  five-toed,  but  the 
outer  and  inner  digit  shrunken  so  as 
to  become  of  little  use.  This  con- 
dition of  the  creature  in  the  early  Ter- 
tiaries  gives  us  the  beginning  of  the 
equine  series,  and  shows  that  far  away, 
as  the  creature  is  now  from  ourselves, 
it  originated  from  the  main  stem  of 
mammalian  life,  from  which  our  ow^n 
forms  have  sprung.  In  the  next  higher 
stage  in  time  and  likewise  in  develop- 
ment,  we  find  these  lessened   toes   at 
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their  vanisliiug  point,  and  two  of  the 
remaining  digits,  lying  on  either  side  of 
what  corresponds  to  the  middle-linger 
in  our  own  hands,  beginning  to  shrink 
in  length  and  volume,  while  the  central 
toe  becomes  larger  and  stronger  than 
before.  Last  in  the  seiies  we  come  to 
our  ordinary  equine  form,  in  which 
nothing  is  left  but  the  single  massive 
extremity,  though  the  renmants  of  two 
of  the  toes  can  be  traced  in  the  form 
of  slender  bones  known  as  splints, 
which  are  altogether  enclosed  within 
the  skin  which  wraps  the  region  about 
the  fetlock  joints. 

As  if  it  were  to  show  to  us  the  his- 
tory of  this  marvellous  organic  achieve- 
ment, nature  now  and  then,  though 
seldom — perhaps  not  oftener  than  one 
in  ten  million  instances  —  sends  forth 
a  horse  ■v\ith  three  hoofs  to  each  leg. 
Two  of  these  are  small  and  lie  on  either 
side  of  the  functioning  extremity.  Each 
of  these  hoofs  is  connected  vriih.  a  splint- 
bone  which  has  in  some  way  suddenly 
become  reminded  of  its  ancient  use.  and 
develops  in  a  manner  to  imitate  the 
creatures  which  passed  from  the  earth 


perfluous  and  injurious  parts,  and  are 
likely  from  time  to  time  to  be  worse 
than  useless,  becoming  the  seats  of 
disease.  In  this  beautiful  instance, 
perhaps  the  fairest  of  all  those  show- 
ing how  the  highly  developed  forms 
of  our  time  retain  a  memory  of  their 
ancestral  life,  we  see  how  the  advance 
in  the  series  of  the  horse  has  been  ef- 
fected against  the  resistance  ancient  or- 
ganic habit  opposes  to  all  gains.  We 
can  therefore  the  better  understand, 
how  the  building  of  the  hoof  represents 
the  labor  of  geologic  ages  during  which 
the  slow-made  gains  were  won. 

In  its  present  elaborate  form,  the 
hoof  of  a  horse  is  the  most  perfect  in- 
strument of  support  which  has  been 
devised  in  the  animal  kingdom,  to  up- 
hold a  large  and  SAviftly  moving  ani- 
mal in  its  passage  over  the  ground. 
The  original  toe-nail,  and  the  neigh- 
boring soft  parts  connected  with  it, 
have  been  moditied  into  a  stiTicture 
which  in  an  extraordinary  manner  com- 
bines solidity  with  elasticity,  so  that  it 
may  strike  violent  blows  upon  the  hard 
surface  of  the  earth  without  harm.    The 
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millions  of  years  ago.  In  most  cases  bones  of  the  toe  to  which  it  is  afiixcd, 
the  splint-bones  have  no  function  what-  have  enlarged  vdih.  the  progressive  loss 
ever  to  perform.     They  are  indeed  su-    of  their  neighbors  of  the  extremity,  un- 
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til  tliey  fairly  continue  the  dimensions 
of  the  bony  parts  of  the  leg.  Moreover, 
they  have  lengthened  out,  so  as  to  give 
the  limb  a  great  extension,  and  this, 
in  turn,  magnifies  the  stride  which  the 
creature  can  take  in  running.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  horse  can  carry  a  greater 
weight  at  a  swifter  speed  than  any  other 
animal  approaching  it  in  size. 

The  needs  which  led,  in  a  slow  ac- 
cumulative w^ay,  to  the  invention  of  the 
admirable  contrivance  of  the  horse's 
foot,  were  doubtless  founded  on  the 
necessities  of  swift  movement  in  fleeing 
from  the  great  predacious  animals.  In- 
cidentally, however,  as  this  development 
has  gone  on,  the  peculiarities  of  the  ex- 
tremity have  proved  highly  advanta- 
geous in  defence,  and  the  creatures  have 
acquired  certain  peculiar  ways  of  us- 
ing their  feet  effectively  to  this  end. 
The  solid  character  of  the  hoof,  its  con- 
siderable weight,  and  the  great  j^ower 
of  the  muscles  of  the  hams,  which  are 
the  principal  agents  in  propelling  the 
animal,  make  the  hind  feet  capable  of 
delivering  a  very  powerful  blow.  The 
measure  of  its  efficiency  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  a  lion  has  been  slain 
by  a  stroke  from  the  foot  of  a  donkey, 
and  in  their  wild  state  a  herd  of  horses 
with  their  heads  together,  can  beat  off 
the  attack  of  the  most  powerful  beasts 


of  prey.  In  using  the  hind  feet  for  as- 
sault, or  defence,  horses  have  adopted 
an  effective  method  of  kicking  which  is 
unknown  among  other  animals.  Rest- 
ing on  their  fore-legs,  the  hinder  feet 
are  thrown  backward  and  upward,  so 
that  they  ma^^  strike  a  blow  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  Many  of  our  cloven- 
footed  animals  have  learned  to  strike 
cutting  blows  with  the  sharp  hoofs  of 
their  fore-limbs — our  bulls  will  stamjD  a 
fallen  enemy  with  great  force  ;  but  the 
backward  kick  of  the  horse  is  a  peculiar 
movement,  and  is  distinctly  related  to 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  animal's 
extremities. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  de- 
velopment of  a  long  and  slowly  elabor- 
ated series  leading  to  the  making  of 
the  horse,  appears  to  have  taken  place 
mainly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  region 
about  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
River.  In  the  olden  days  when  this 
great  work  was  done,  that  part  of  our 
continent  was  a  well-watered  countr}-, 
much  of  its  surface  being  occupied  by 
great  lakes  Avliich  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared. In  the  deposits  accumulated 
in  these  bodies  of  fresh  water  are  found 
the  bones  of  the  olden  species  telling 
the  history  of  their  series.  It  is  not 
yet  certain  that  the  final  step  of  the 
accomplishment  which  gave  us  our  ex- 
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istiiifi^  species,  was  effected  in  this  land. 
It  seems  indeed  most  likely  that  the  an- 
cestral form  of  our  domesticated  horses 
found  their  way  to  the  continents  of 
the  Old  Woild,  and  there  underwent 
the  last  slioht  clian^es,  before  they  were 
made  captive  by  man.  If  there  ever 
were  perfect  horses  on  this  continent, 
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the}'  had  j^assed  away  from  its  area  be- 
fore the  cominor  of  man  to  the  land. 
The  history  of  our  aborigines  would 
have  been  quite  other  than  it  has  been, 
if  they  had  had  a  chance  to  win  the  as- 
sistance of  this  noble  helpmeet. 

Central  Asia   appears  to  have  been 
the  domicile  of  the  horse  when  he  first 
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began  liis  acquaintance  with  our  kind. 
We  do  not  know  the  original  form  of 
the  creature.  The  wild  horses  exist- 
ing at  the  present  day  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  which  plentifully  occur 
in  other  regions  whereunto  they  have 
been  taken  by  man,  appear  to  have  been 
set  free  from  captivity. 


The  first  domestication  of  the  horse 
appears  to  have  been  brought  about,  at 
an  early  time  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
in  northern  Asia.  The  time  when  this 
feat  was  accomplished  antedates  our 
records.  The  creature  may  have  first 
come  into  possession  of  the  Tartar 
tribes,  but  it  quickly  passed  over  Asia 
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and  Euro^^e  and  sliortly  became  the 
mainstay  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic- 
folk.  None  other  of  our  domesticated 
forms  has  been  disseminated  with  like 


for  on  the  same  ground  as  the  dislike 
to  its  flesh. 

The  horse  was  j^robably  at  first  most 
valued  for  its  use  in  war.     The  peoples 
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rapidity,  or  at  the  outset  with  as  little 
change  in  its  original  features.  From 
the  first  the  horse  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  used  as  a  saddle  and  pack  ani- 
mal. It  has  never  seiwed  in  any  con- 
siderable measure  for  food.  The  fail- 
ure to  make  use  of  this  animal  for  flesh 
purposes  aj^pears  to  be  common  to  all 
the  savage  or  barbaric  people  who  keep 
horses,  and  has  been  transmitted  in  a 
singularly  definite  way  to  all  civilized 
folk.  The  origin  of  such  a  prejudice, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the 
horse  is  of  excellent  quality,  can  only 
be  explained  through  the  sympathetic 
motives  common  to  all  men.  Tlieir  as- 
sociation with  the  horse,  as  with  the 
dog,  is  so  intimate  as  to  make  the  use 
of  these  animals  in  the  form  of  food 
more  or  less  repugnant.  In  a  small 
though  unimportant  way,  mares  have 
been  used  for  milk,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  if  they  had  been 
carefully  bred  for  this  pui-])ose,  they 
might  have  been  as  sel•^'iceable  as  the 
cow.  It  may  be  that  the  failure  to  use 
the  milk  of  the  horse  is  to  be  accounted 


which  possessed  it  certainly  hatl  a  great 
advantage  over  their  less  well  jirovided 
neighbors.  In  fact  the  develojiment  of 
the  military  art,  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  fighting  of  savages,  was  made 
easy  by  the  strength,  endurance,  fleet- 
ness,  and  measure  of  bravery  charac- 
terizing this  creature.  In  the  wide 
range  of  species  which  have  been  do- 
mesticated or  might  be  won  to  com- 
panionship with  man,  there  is  none 
other  which  so  completely  suj^plements 
the  imperfect  human  body,  making  it 
fit  for  great  deeds.  If  the  horse  had 
been  much  smaller  or  larger  than  he  is, 
he  would  have  been  far  less  serviceable 
to  man.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  acci- 
dent that  the  creature  came  to  us  with 
the  proportions  which  insured  a  high 
measure  of  utility  in  various  lines  of 
activity.  The  elephant  has  been  found 
too  large  for  agricultural  uses,  and  too 
powerful  to  be  controlled  by  the  will 
and  force  of  his  master  under  condi- 
tions of  excitement. 

Those  peoples  which  early  acquired 
the   resources  in   the  way  of  strength 
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and  fleetness  which  the  horse  put  at 
their  disposition,  became  ineyitably  the 
conquerors  of  the  folk  who  were  denied 
these  advantages.  If  we  consider  the 
conditions  which  have  led  to  the  domi- 
nation of  the  world  by  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  j^eople,  and  the  races  which 
they  have  affiliated  with  them,  "we  read- 
ily discern  the  fact  that  they  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  Avon  by  horse-power  rather 
than  by  their  OA\ai  physical  strength. 
Thus  equipped  by  their  able  senants, 
they  have  pressed  outward  from  their 
ancient  realms  and  have  in  a  way  over- 
ridden the  tribes  which  were  unmount- 
ed. 

So  imposing  is  the  effect  of  the  horsed 
man  on  all  peoples  who  are  without  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  united  creat- 
ures, that  it  always  carries  fear  to  their 
hearts.  To  such  folk  the  combination 
appears  as  a  single  terrible  being.  The 
ease  with  which  the  Spaniards  conquered 
Mexico  and  Peru  can,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  attributed  to  the  awe  carried  into 
the  ranks  of  the  savage  footmen  by 
their  mail  -  clad  horses.  The  Greeks, 
who  were  wont  to  represent  the  forces 
of  nature  and  the  accomplishments  of 
man  by  skilfully  constructed  myths, 
have  left  a  record  sho\N*ing  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  strength  derived  from 
the  union  of  horse  and  man,  in  their 
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fable  of  the  Centaur,  which  possibly 
grew  up  in  a  time  before  their  people 
had  won  the  use  of  the  animal,  and 
when  they  only  knew  the  creature  by 
chance  encounters  with  enemies  who 
were  mounted  upon  them.  Although 
the  naturalist  of  to-day  perceives  the 
impossibility  of  there  ever  having  been 
on  this  earth  a  form  uniting  the  tnink 
and  fore-limbs  of  a  quadruped  to  the 
upper  part  of  a  mans  body,  such  sci- 
entific concejitions  are  a  part  of  our 
modern,  recently  acquired  store  of 
knowledge.  To  the  Greeks  of  the  myth- 
making  age  the  creature,  half  man,  half 
horse,  added  but  one  more  wonder  to 
the  vast  store  the  world  already  con- 
tained. The  currency  of  this  fable 
shows  us  very  clearly  how  great  was 
the  impression  which  the  horse  made 
uj^on  primitive  peoples. 

To  jierceive  the  value  of  the  horse  in 
those  ancient  contests  which  opened 
the  paths  of  civilization,  we  must  note 
the  fact,  that  until  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, success  in  breaking  the  ranks 
of  an  enemy  depended  mainly  on  the 
charge.  With  a  large  body  of  A-igorous 
hoi*semen  it  was  generally  possil^le  to 
overwhelm  an  enemy's  line  of  battle, 
either  by  direct  assault  or  by  an  attack 
on  its  fiank  or  rear.  If  the  reader  is 
curious  to   see   the  value  of  horsemen 
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in  ancient  warfare,  he  should  read  the 
story  of  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal 
against  the  Romans  in  Italy.  The  first 
successes  of  that  great  commander — 
victories  which  came  near  changing  the 
history  of  the  western  world — were  al- 
most altogether  due  to  the  strength 
lying  in  his  admirable  Numidian  cav- 
alry. The  Romans  were  already  good 
soldiers,  their  footmen  more  trust- 
worthy than  those  which  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  could  set  against  them, 
but  with  his  horsemen,  as  at  Can- 
nae, he  could  wrap  in  the  Roman  line 
and  reduce  the  most  valiant  legions  to 
the  confused  herd  which  awaited  the 
butcher. 

Although  the  invention  of  firearms 
has  somewhat  changed  the  conditions 
under  which  cavalry  may  be  used,  mak- 
ing indeed  the  direct  charge  more  costly 
to  the  assailant  than  the  assailed,  it  has 
in  no  wise  diminished,  but  rather  in- 
creased, the  value  of  horses  in  military 
campaigns.  In  the  line  of  battle  horses 
have  become  more  than  ever  necessary 
for  the  conveyance  of  field  officers  and 
messengers,  and  the  right  arm  of  bat- 
tle, the  artillery,  could  not  possibly  be 
managed  except  by  horse-power.  The 
swift  marches  of  modern  armies,  by 
hastening  the  issue  of  contests,  have 
spared  the  world  half  the  woes  of  its 


great  campaigns,  and  are  made  possible 
by  the  ready  movement  of  supply  trains, 
which  could  not  be  effected  except  by 
the  help  of  these  creatures.  The  result 
is  that  a  large  part  of  the  military 
strength  of  any  state  rests  not  only  in 
the  valor  and  training  of  its  fighting 
men,  but  in  the  supply  of  horses  that 
its  fields  may  afford.  In  this  connection 
it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  military 
strength  of  a  country  like  China,  where 
the  horse  is  not  a  common  element 
in  the  life  of  people,  with  that  of  any 
of  the  western  folk  who  may  hereafter 
have  to  wrestle  with  that  populous  em- 
pire. Some  writers,  in  their  efforts  to 
forecast  the  large  politics  of  the  future, 
have  imagined  that  when  the  hardy  and 
obedient  Chinaman  came  to  receive  the 
European  training  in  the  military  art, 
the  armies  of  that  country  might  prove 
from  their  numbers  a  menace  to  our 
own  civilization.  Such  an  issue  seems 
in  a  high  degree  improbable,  for  the 
reason  that  the  eastern  realm  could  not 
provide  the  horses  which  would  be  nec- 
essary for  the  use  of  invading  armies  ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  rigid 
framework  of  their  society  ^vill  ever  be 
so  altered  as  to  provide  an  abundance 
of  these  animals. 

Although  in  the   first   instance    the 
horse  served  mainly,  if  not  altogether, 
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as  an  ally  of  man  in  his  contests  with  his 
neighbors,  its  most  substantial  use  has 
been  in  the  peaceful  arts.  As  pack  ani- 
mal and  drawer  of  the  plough,  the  ox 
appears  in  general  to  have  come  into 
use  before  its  swifter  companion.  The 
displacement  of  horned  cattle  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  stiTicture 
and  habits  make  them  much  less  tit 
for  arduous  and  long-continued  labor 
than  the  horse  has  been  found  to  be. 
The  cloven  foot,  because  of  its  division, 
is  weak.  It  cannot  sustain  a  lieavv 
burden.  Even  A^-ith  the  unincumbered 
weight  of  the  body  of  the  aninial,  the 
feet  are  apt  to  become  sore  in  marches 
which  the  heavily  mounted  horses  en- 
dure unharmed.  Centuries  of  experi- 
ence have  shown  that  while  the  ox  is  an 
excellent  animal  for  drawing  a  plou<ih 
in  a  stubborn  soil,  and  is  well  adapted 
to  pulling  carriages  where  the  burden 
is  heavy  and  the  speed  is  not  a  matter 
of  importance  and  the  distance  not 
great,  the  creature  is  too  slow  for  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  work  which  the 
farmer  needs  to  do.  The  pace  which 
they  can  be  made  to  take  in  walking  is 
not  more  than  half  as  great  as  that  of 
a  quick- footed  horse  moving  in  the 
same  gait,  and  the  ox  is  practically  in- 
capable, because  of  his  weak  feet,  of 
keeping  up  a  trot  on  any  ordinary  road. 
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But  for  the.  fact  that  an  aged  ox  may 
l>e  used  for  beef,  they  would  doubtless 
long  since  have  ceased  to  ser\e  us  as 
draught  animals.  As  it  is,  with  the 
gi'owing  money-value  of  the  laborer's 
time,  this  slow-moving  creature  is 
steadily  and  rather  rapidly  disappear- 
ing from  our  farms.  This  change,  in- 
deed, is  one  of  the  most  indicative  of 
all  those  now  occurring  in  our  agri- 
culture. It  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  oj^erations  which  the  increase  in 
the  workman's  jjay  is  bringing  into  our 
civilization. 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  horse 
for  the  use  of  man  coihsisted  in  its  size, 
strength,  and  endurance  to  Imrden ; 
form  of  the  body,  which  enabled  a  skil- 
ful rider  to  maintain  his  position  astride 
the  trunk  ;  and  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  mouth  and  disposition  of  the  teeth 
which  made  it  possible  to  use  the  bit 
With  these  direct  physical  advantages 
there  were  othei*s  of  a  jDhysiological  and 
psychic  sort,  of  etjual  value.  The  creat- 
ure breeds  as  well  under  domestication 
as  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  young  are  fit 
for  some  sei'A'ice  in  the  third  year  of 
their  life,  and  are,  at  least  in  the  less 
elaborated  breeds,  in  a  mature  condition 
when  they  are  five  years  old.  Exj^eri- 
ence  shows  that  the  animal  can  subsist 
on  a  great  variety  of  diet,  being  in  this 
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regard  surpassed  only  l)y  liis  liuinl)ler 
kinsman  the  donkey,  and  by  the  goats. 
There  are  few  fields  so  loan  that  the}'  will 
not  maintain  serviceable  horses.  They  do 
well  alike  in  mountain  pastures  and  amid 
the  herbaoe  of  the  moistest  plaiidand. 

The  mental  peculiarities  of  the  horse 
are  much  less  characteristic  than  its 
physical.  It  is  indeed  the  common 
opinion,  amon^^  those  who  do  not  know 
the  animal  well,  that  it  is  endowed  with 
much  sagacity,  but  no  experienced  and 
careful  observer  is  like- 
\y  to  maintain  this  opin- 
ion. All  such  students 
find  the  intelligence  of 
the  horse  to  be  very  lim- 
ited. It  requires  but  lit- 
tle observation  to  show 
that  the  creature  ob- 
serves quickly,  and  in 
some  way  classifies  the 
objects  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  The 
fear  aroused  in  it  by 
unknown  things  makes 
this  feature  of  attention 
to  the  surrounding 
world  very  evident.  Al- 
most all  these  animals 
retain  a  tolerably  dis- 
tinct memory  of  the 
roads  which  they  have 
traversed,  even  if  they 
have  passed  over  them 
but  a  few  times.  The 
studies  which  I  have 
made  on  this  point  show 
me  that  the  average 
horse  will  be  able  to  re- 
turn on  a  road  which  he 
ha§  traversed  a  few 
hours  before,  with  less 
risk  of  blundering  than 
an  ordinary  driver. 
Some  well-endowed  ani- 
mals can  remember  as 
many  as  a  dozen  turn- 
ings in  a  path  over  which 
they  have  journeyed 
three  or  four  times.  It 
seems  almost  certain 
that  their  guidance  in 
these  movements  is  not 
at  all  effected  by  the  sense  of  smell, 
but  is  due  to  a  distinct  memory  of  the 
detailed  features  of  the  country. 


Good  as  is  the  horse's  memory,  it  is 
difficult  to  organize  his  actions  on  that 
basis.  Only  in  rare  cases  and  with 
much  labor  can  he  ])e  taught  to  execute 
movements  that  are  at  all  complicated. 
Fire-engine  horses  may  be  ti'ained  of 
their  own  will  to  step  into  the  position 
where  they  are  to  be  attached  to  the 
carriage.  Some  artillery  horses  will,  as 
I  have  noticed,  associate  the  sound  of 
the  bugle  with  the  resulting  movements 
of  the  guns  and  take  the  appropriate 
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positions,  where  they  may  be  out  of 
danger  in  the  rapid  swinging  of  the 
teams  and  carriages.     It  is  parth'  be- 
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cause  of  this  training  received  by  dis- 
ciplined artillery  horses,  that  it  seems 
to  many  experienced  officers  not  worth 
while  to  haye  militia  companies  in  this 
arm,  who  have  to  manoeuvre  with  ani- 
mals untrained  for  the  service.  Al- 
though some  part  of  this  mental  defect 
in  the  horse,  causing  its  actions  to  be 
widely  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
dog,  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  deliberate 
training  and  to  breeding  with  reference 
to  intellectual  accomplishment,  we  see 
by  comparing  the  creature  with  the  ele- 
phant, which  practicalh'  has  never  been 
bred  in  captivity,  that  the  equine  mind 
is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  rationality, 
very  feeble. 

The  emotional  side  of  the  horse's  nat- 
ure seems  little  more  developed  than 
its  rational.  Although  they  have  a  cer- 
tain affection  for  the  hand  which  feeds 
them,  and  in  a  mild  way  are  disposed  to 
form  friendships  with  other  animals, 
they  are  not  really  affectionate,  and 
never,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find, 
show  any  distinct  signs  of  grief  at  sepa- 
ration from  their  masters  or  of  pleasure 
when  they  return  to  them.  Although 
there  are  many  stories  appearing  to  in- 
dicate a  certain  faithfulness  in  horses 
which  have  remained  beside  their  fallen 
and  wounded  riders,  the  facts  do  not 
justify  us  in  supposing  that  such  actions 
are  due  to  the  affection  a  dog  clearly 
feels. 


We  have  been  singularly  led  astray 
by  a  chance  use  of  the  ej^ithet  "  horse," 
which  has  come  to  be  applied  to  many 
organic  forms  and  functions  where 
strength  is  indicated.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  plants  we  speak  of  "horserad- 
ish" or  "horsemint,"  denoting  there- 
by Sluices  which  have  strong  qualities. 
Horse-chestnut  is  another  instance  of 
the  application  of  the  term  to  j^lants. 
It  chanced  that  "  horse-sense  "  came  to 
be  used  to  indicate  a  sound  understand- 
ing, and  in  an  obscure  way,  but  in  a 
manner  common  with  words,  this  has 
led  to  a  vague  implication  of  mental 
capacity  in  the  animals  whence  the  term 
is  derived.  The  fact  is  that  our  horses, 
as  far  as  their  mental  powers  are  con- 
cerned, appear  to  be  the  least  improv- 
able of  our  great  domesticated  animals. 

Little  elastic  as  the  horse  aj^pears 
to  be  on  the  psychic  side  of  its  nat- 
ure, in  its  j^hysical  aspects  it  is  one 
of  the  most  plastic  of  all  the  forms 
subjected  to  the  breeder's  art.  It  re- 
quires no  more  than  a  glance  at  the 
streets  of  our  large  cities  to  see  how 
great  is  the  range  in  size,  form,  and  car- 
riage of  these  animals  which  may  be 
found  in  any  of  our  great  centres  of 
civilization.  We  readily  perceive  that 
these  variations  have  a  distinct  relation 
to  the  several  divisions  of  human  activ- 
ity in  which  this  creature  has  a  share. 
The  massive  cart-horse,  weighing  it  may 
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be  as  mucli  as  eighteen  hundred  or  two  the  classic  monuments,  the  olden  varie- 
thousand  pounds,  heavy  limbed,  big  ties  were  mere  varieties  of  the  pony,  the 
headed,   unwilling  to  move  at  a  pace    small,  compact,  agile  creature  which  had 
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faster  than  a  slow  trot,  yet  not  without 
the  measure  of  beauty  seemingly  in- 
separable from  the  species,  contrasts 
very  markedly  with  the  alert  saddle 
animal  bred  for  speed  and  grace,  and 
for  the  easy  movement  which  makes  it 
comfortable  to  the  equestrian.  Between 
these  extremes  we  may  note  minor  dif- 
ferences which,  though  they  may  not 
strike  those  persons  who  take  only  a 
commonplace  view  of  the  creatures,  are 
most  marked  to  the  initiated.  The 
trotter,  the  coach  horse,  the  strong  but 
nimble  animals  which  are  used  in  fire- 
engines  and  other  heavy  carriages 
which  have  to  be  swiftly  moved,  mark 
the  results  of  breeding  designed  to 
insure  particular  qualities,  and  show 
how  readily  the  physical  features  of 
the  animal  can  be  made  to  fit  to  our 
desires. 

Although  from  an  early  day  a  certain 
amount  of  care  has  been  given  to  breed- 
ing horses  for  saddle  purposes,  the 
careful  and  continuous  choice  Avhich 
has  led  to  the  modern  variations  is  a 
matter  of  only  a  few  centuries  of  en- 
deavor.    So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 


not  departed  far  from  the  parent  wild 
form.  It  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  horses  possessed  by  the 
Greeks  or  Romans  attained  a  weight 
much  exceeding  a  thousand  pounds,  or 
had  the  peculiarities  of  our  modern 
breeds.  The  first  considerable  depart- 
ure from  the  original  type  appears  to 
have  been  brought  about  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  provide  a  creature 
which  could  serve  as  a  mount  for  the 
heavy  armored  knights  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  where  man  and  horse  were  weight- 
ed with  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds 
of  metal.  To  serve  this  need  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  saddle  animal  of  un- 
usual strength,  weighing  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton,  easilj^  controllable 
and  at  once  fairly  speedy  and  nimble. 
To  meet  this  necessity  the  Norman 
horse  was  gradually  evolved,  the  form 
naturally  taking  shape  in  that  part  of 
Europe  where  the  iron-clad  warrior  was 
most  perfectly  developed.  In  the  tapes- 
tries and  other  illustrative  work  of  that 
day,  when  the  knight  won  tournaments 
and  battle-fields,  gaining  victory  by  the 
weight  and  speed  which  he  brought  to 
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bear  upon  his  enemies  we  can  see  this 
splendid  animal,  in  physical  form  at 
least,  the  finest  product  of  man's  care 
and  skill  in  his  development. 

With  the  advance  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms the  value  of  the  Norman  horse  in 
the  art  of  war  rapidly  diminished.  This 
breed,  however,  has,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, survived,  and  is  extensively  used 
for  draught  purposes  where  strength  at 
the  sacrifice  of  speed  is  demanded.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  creatures 
which  now  draw  the  beer  -  wagons  of 
London  often  afford  the  nearest  living- 
successors  in  form  to  the  horses  which 
bore  the  medieval  knights.  It  is  an 
ignoble  change,  but  we  must  be  grate- 
ful for  any  accident  which  has  preserved 
to  us,  though  in  a  somewhat  degraded 
form,  this  noblest  product  of  the  breed- 
er's art,  which,  even  as  much  as  the  valor 
of  our  ancestors,  w^on  success  for  our 
Teutonic  folk  in  their  great  struggle 
with  Islam.  A  tincture  of  this  Norman 
blood,  perhaps  the  firmest  fixed  in  the 
species  of  any  variety,  pervades  many 
other  strains  most  valuable  in  our  arts. 
It  redeems  the  coarse  forms  of  the  Eng- 
lish Clydesdales,  a  breed  first  developed 
for  use  in  agriculture,  and  which  has  in 
general  nothing  but  strength  to  com- 
mend it.  The  best  of  our  artillery 
horses,  particularly  those  set  next  the 
wheels,  are  generally  in  part  Norman. 
In  the  well-known  American  Morgan, 
the  swiftest  and  strongest  of  our  har- 
nessed forms,  the  observant  eye  detects 
indications  of  this  masterful  blood. 

The  Norman  strains  of  horses  retain 
certain  interesting  indications  of  their 
ancient  lineage  and  occupation.  As  ap- 
pears to  be  common  with  old  breeds, 
the  stock  is  readily  maintained.  It 
breeds  true  to  its  ancestry,  with  lit- 
tle tendency  to  those  aberrations  so 
common  in  the  newly  instituted  varie- 
ties. When  crossed  with  other  strains, 
the  effect  of  the  intermixture  of  this 
strong  blood  is  distinctly  traceable  for 
many  generations.  In  their  mental 
habits  these  creatures  still  appear  to 
show  something  of  the  effects  of  their 
old  use  in  war  :  it  is  a  valiant  race,  less 
given  to  insane  fear  than  other  strains 
and,  even  under  excitement,  more  con- 
trollable than  the  most  of  their  kindred. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 
Vol.  XVI.— 62 


they  seem  singularly  free  from  those 
wild  panics  which  are  so  common 
among  our  ordinary  horses.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  fanciful  to  suppose  that 
these  qualities  were  bred  in  the  stock 
during  the  centuries  of  experience  with 
the  confusion  of  battle-fields  and  tour- 
naments. 

The  horse,  in  common  with  the  oth- 
er domesticated  animals  var>dng  read- 
ily in  the  hands  of  the  breeder,  un- 
dergoes a  certain  spontaneous  change 
which  in  a  way  corresponds  to  the  phys- 
iography of  the  region  in  which  it  is 
bred.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  as  if 
these  alterations  are  due  to  the  admixt- 
ure of  previously  existing  varieties,  or 
to  the  institution  of  peculiarities  by 
some  process  of  selection.  I  am,  how- 
ever, well  convinced  that  these  varia- 
tions are  in  good  part  due  to  a  direct 
influence  from  the  environment.  Thus 
in  our  high  northern  lands  there  is  a 
distinct  and  spontaneous  reduction  in 
size  of  the  creatures,  which  attains  its 
farthest  point  in  the  Shetland  pony. 
Again,  as  we  go  toward  the  tropics,  a 
like,  though  less  conspicuous,  decrease 
in  bulk  is  observable.  The  largest  an- 
imals of  the  species  develop  in  the 
middle  latitudes,  the  realm  where  the 
form  appears  to  have  acquired  its  char- 
acters. The  speed  with  which  these 
local  variations  are  made  is  often  great. 
Thus  the  horses  of  Kentucky  have,  in 
about  a  century,  acquired  a  certain 
stamp  of  the  soil  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible, in  most  cases,  for  the  observer 
to  identify  an  individual  as  from  that 
State,  though  he  may  find  it  in  a  field 
a  thousand  miles  away.  The  defining 
indications  are  not  limited  altogether 
to  bodily  form,  but  are  shown  in  what 
might  seem  trifling  features  of  carriage 
and  behavior.  The  difference  between 
the  horses  of  Great  Britain  and  those 
of  the  United  States,  seems  to  me,  from 
repeated  observations,  to  be  quite  as 
great  as  that  separating  the  men  of 
the  two  realms.  I  believe  that  if  a 
lot  of  a  thousand,  taken  in  equal  parts 
from  either  land  were  put  together, 
a  person  well  accustomed  to  taking 
account  of  these  animals  could  sepa- 
rate them  into  two  herds,  with  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  error.  It  is  doubtful 
if  a  more  perfect    selection    could   be 
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made  if  the  same  experiment  were  tried 
on  an  equal  number  of  men,  provided 
the  indices  to  be  derived  from  pecu- 
liarities of  speech  or  dress  could  be 
excluded. 

Bj  some  the  Arabian  horse  is  thought 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  specializa- 
tion of  the  kind  which  has  been  at- 
tained. In  his  native  countiy  and  in 
his  peri'ection,  the  Arab  breed  has  been 
seen  by  but  few  persons  who  have 
been  specially  trained  in  noting  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  animaL  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge  by  pictures 
and  a  few  specimens,  said  to  be  thor- 
oughbreds of  their  stock,  which  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  see,  the  Arabian  form 
of  the  horse  appears  to  have  been  led 
less  far  away  from  the  primitive  stock 
than  many  of  our  European  and  Amer- 
ican varieties. 

The  very  great,  if  not  the  pre-eminent, 
success  of  the  horse  in  Arabia  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  attained  under  conditions 
which,  from  an  a  priori  point  of  view, 
must  be  deemed  most  unfavorable.  It 
has  been  bred  in  a  land  of  scant  her- 
bage and  deficient  water-supply,  where 
the  creature  has  had  from  time  to  time, 
indeed  we  may  say  generally,  to  endure 
something  of  the  dearth  of  food  which 
stunts  the  Indian  ponies  and  the  other 
horses  of  the  Cordilleran  district.  The 
ancestors  of  the  horse  appear  to  have 
attained  their  development  in  well- 
watered  and  fertile  regions.  All  the 
varieties  bred  within  the  limits  of  civ- 
ilization do  best  on  rich  pasturages 
such  as  Arabia  does  not  afford.  The 
success  of  the  horse  in  that  land  shows 
how  devoted  must  have  been  the  care 
wliich  has  been  given  to  its  nurture. 
Fitting,  as  the  creature  does,  exactly  to 
the  needs  of  nomadic  people  engaged 
in  almost  constant  warfare,  the  creature 
has  naturally  been  a  far  more  impor- 
tant helper  to  the  wild  folk  of  the  des- 
ert lands  about  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean and  tlie  Red  Sea  than  to  any  other 
race.  In  those  lands  he  fell  into  the 
keeping  of  a  very  able  folk.  The  con- 
trast lietween  the  care  devoted  to  the 
animals  by  them,  and  that  which  our 
Indians  give  to  tlieir  ponies,  is  a  fair 
measure  of  the  difference  in  the  ability 
of  these  very  diverse  i*aces. 


As  a  whole,  the  horse  demands  for  liis 
best  nurture  and  keeping  an  amount  of 
cai'e  required  by  no  other  animal  which 
has  been  won  to  the  uses  of  man,  un- 
less perhaps  it  be  the  silkworm.  Kept 
in  his  best  state,  the  horse  has  to  be 
sedulously  groomed.  To  be  maintained 
in  his  very  best  condition  some  hours 
of  human  labor  must  each  day  be  giv- 
en to  keeping  his  skin  in  order.  The 
effect  arising  from  a  friction  on  the 
horse's  hide  is  not  confined  to  the 
beauty  that  comes  from  cleanliness, 
but  in  a  curious  way  reacts  upon  the 
general  nervous  tone  of  the  animal. 
All  those  who  are  familiar  with  houses 
will.  I  think,  agree  Avith  me,  that  much 
grooming  distinctly  increases  the  en- 
durance and  elasticity  of  the  body. 
The  influence  of  the  grooming  process 
appears  to  be  somewhat  like  that  ob- 
tained by  massage  and  friction  of  the 
skin  in  the  training  of  an  athlete. 
More  than  once  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  eftect  of  this  process  on 
some  ancient  horse  of  good  blood, 
which  for  years  had  been  allowed  in  its 
old  age  to  go  uncared  for  as  an  idle 
tenant  of  the  pastures.  Two  or  three 
days  of  assiduous  grooming  vnl\  bring 
back  the  strength  and  suppleness  to 
the  aged  limbs,  and  restore  something 
of  the  olden  spirit.  The  effect  obtained 
from  this  care  is  the  more  remarkable, 
for  the  reason  that  nothing  similar  to 
it  was  experienced  by  the  wild  ances- 
tors of  these  creatures.  It  is  as  arti- 
ficial as  bathing  in  the  case  of  man. 
The  influence  of  the  treatment  shows 
how  very  unnatui'al  is  the  state  of  our 
civilized  horses. 

The  task  of  providing  horses  with 
food  is  more  considerable  than  in  the 
case  of  any  of  our  other  domesticated 
creatui'es.  By  nature  the  animal  is  a 
frequent  feeder,  and  does  not  well  en- 
dure long  fasts.  Its  stomach  is  rather 
small  for  the  size  of  the  body,  and  the 
digestive  process  appears  to  be  more 
than  usually  rapid.  A  mounted  ani- 
mal, when  taxed  to  its  utmost,  should 
be  fed  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  with 
less  than  three  good  meals  is  apt  to 
break  down.  No  such  care  in  the  mat- 
ter of  provender  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  other  members  of  man's  ani- 
mal familv.     The  contrast  between  the 
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physiological  conditions  of  the  camel 
and  those  of  the  horse  are  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  Arabs,  in  their  almost 
complete  neglect  of  the  individuals  of 
the  one  species  and  their  exceeding  care 
of  the  other. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  element  of  care 
which  man  has  had  to  devote  to  the 
horse  is  found  in  the  matter  of  shoeing. 
In  the  state  of  nature  the  admirably 
constructed  hoof  sufficiently  provided 
the  animal  against  the  excessive  vv^ear- 
ing  of  its  horny  extremity.  Nature, 
however,  rarely  provides  for  more 
strength  and  endurance  than  the  creat- 
ure in  its  wild  state  demands,  and  so  it 
comes  about,  that  when  horses  have  to 
bear  burdens  or  draw  carriages,  partic- 
ularly on  roadways,  their  unprotected 
feet  will  not  withstand  the  strain  which 
is  put  upon  them  ;  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  structure  composing  the  hoof 
not  being  sufficiently  rapid  to  make 
good  the  wearing  which  these  unnatural 
conditions  impose.  For  thousands  of 
years,  in  the  roadless  stages  of  man's  de- 
velopment, the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  wearing  of  the  hoof  were  not  seri- 
ous, for  the  creatures  trod  either  on  turf- 
covered  plains  or  on  the  soft  ways  of 
the  desert.  When  the  advance  of  cult- 
ure made  roads  necessary,  when  car- 
riages were  invented  and  something 
like  our  modern  conditions  were  insti- 
tuted, it  became  imperatively  necessary 
to  provide  additional  protection  for  the 
feet.  We  find  the  Greeks,  in  the  classic 
time,  wrestling  with  this  problem.  Xen- 
ophon,  in  his  treatise  on  the  care  of 
horses,  advises  that  they  be  reared  on 
stony  ground,  he  having  observed  that, 
in  a  natural  way,  the  hoof  becomes 
somewhat  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
its  conditions.  The  Romans  found  the 
difficulty  from  the  tender  foot  of  the 
horse  yet  more  serious  on  their  paved 
roads,  but  both  these  classic  peoples 
showed,  in  their  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  difficulty,  that  lack  of  inventive  skill 
which  so  curiously  separates  the  olden 
from  the  modern  men.  They  devised 
soles  of  leather  and  bags  as  cover- 
ings for  the  horse's  feet,  but  none  of 
the  contrivances  could  have  been  very 
serviceable.  All  such  coverings  must 
have  been  quickly  worn  out  in  active 
use. 


So  far  as  we  can  determine,  it  was  not 
until  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  that 
the  iron  horseshoe  was  invented.  This 
valuable  contrivance  appears  to  have 
originated  in  Greek  or  lioman  lands, 
probably  in  the  former  realm,  for  it  first 
bore  the  name  of  "  selene,"  from  its 
likeness  to  the  crescent  shape  of  the  new 
moon.  Although  simple,  the  horseshoe 
was  a  most  important  invention,  for  it 
completely  reconciled  the  animal  to  the 
conditions  of  our  higher  civilization,  by 
removing  the  one  hinderance  to  its  gen- 
eral use  in  the  work  of  war  and  com- 
merce. It  is  probable  that  with  this 
invention  began  the  great  task  of  differ- 
entiating the  several  loreeds  of  European 
horses  for  their  use  in  various  employ- 
ments, as  draught  animals  for  packing 
23urposes,  as  light  saddle  horses,  and 
the  bearing  of  armored  men.  Neither 
the  draught  nor  the  war  horses  of  Eu- 
rope could  well  have  been  specialized 
until  their  heavy  bodies  were  separated 
from  the  ground  by  these  metallic  cov- 
erings of  the  hoof. 

Much  has  depended  on  the  specializa- 
tion of  the  horse  into  different  breeds, 
made  possible  by  the  iron  shoe.  By 
reconciling  the  creature  to  uses,  agri- 
culture, which  depends  on  draught  ani- 
mals, and  the  commerce  of  importance, 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  means  of 
wagons,  the  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  civilization  was  made  pos- 
sible. By  developing  a  horse  caj^able 
of  bearing  an  armored  man,  Europe 
was  brought  into  a  condition  in  which 
organized  armies  took  the  place  of  mere 
forays,  and  so  the  development  of  cen- 
tralized states  was  promoted.  In  the 
warfare  between  the  Mohammedans  and 
the  Christian  states  of  Europe,  in  the 
campaigns  with  the  Turks  and  the  Sara- 
cens, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  powerful 
breeds  of  horses  reared  in  western  and 
northern  Europe  were  a  mighty  element 
in  determining  the  issue  of  the  contest. 
The  battles  of  these  momentous  cam- 
paigns represented,  not  only  a  struggle 
ii3etween  the  Christian  Aryans  and  the 
Semitic  followers  of  Maliomet,  but,  in 
quite  as  great  a  degree,  the  war  was 
waged  between  the  light  and  agile  steeds 
of  the  Orient,  and  the  massive  and  pow- 
erful animals  that  bore  the  mail-clad 
warriors  of  the  West.     On  the  field  of 
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Tours,  when  the  fate  of  Christian  Eu- 
rope for  hours  hung  in  the  balance,  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  strong  and 
endunng  horses  of  the  northern  cavahy 
did  much  to  give  victor}-  to  our  race. 

Along  with  our  general  account  of 
the  place  of  the  horse  in  civilization,  it 
is  fit  to  give  something  to  the  stoiy  of 
his  near,  though  inferior,  kinsmen,  the 
ass  and  the  mule,  both  of  which  have 
played  a  subordinate,  though  impor- 
tant, part  in  the  same  field  of  endeavor 
in  which  the  nobler  species  has  done  so 
much  for  man.  The  original  progen- 
itors of  our  donkeys  difi'ered  from  the 
ancestral  form  of  the  horse  by  varia- 
tions of  goofl  specific  value.  So  far 
as  we  can  determine  from  visible  feat- 
ures, these  forms  were  more  distinctly 
2:)arted  than  the  dog  and  tlie  wolf,  or 
either  of  these  animals  from  the  jackal. 
Nevertheless,  these  equine  foims  are 
clearly  closely  akin,  for  they  may  be 
bred  together.  Although  the  original 
stock  of  the  ass  may  possibly  have  been 
lost,  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  wild 
forms  which  exist  in  Asia  have  not 
wandered  off  from  captivity,  but  are  the 
remnants  of  the  original  wilderness 
form. 

It  appears  likeh'  that  the  two  domes- 
ticated equine  species  have  been  under 
the  care  of  man  for  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  but  the  difference  in 
their  condition,  and  in  the  place  which 
they  hold  in  civilization,  is  very  great. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  horse  has  been 
made  to  vaiy  in  a  singular  measure, 
his  fonn  and  other  qualities  changing 
to  meet  the  need  or  fancy  of  his  mas- 
ter. His  humbler  kinsman  has  re- 
mained almost  unchanged.  Except 
small  differences  in  size,  the  donkeys 
in  different  paris  of  the  world  are  sin- 
gularly alike.  In  part  this  lack  of 
change  may  be  explained  by  the  rela- 
tive neglect  with  which  this  species  has 
been  treated.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  breeder,  it  has  perhaps  been 
the  least  cared  for  of  any  of  our  com- 
pletely domesticated  animals.  In  some 
parts  of  the  world,  as  for  instance  in 
Spain  where  a  long-continued  effort 
has  been  made  to  develop  the  animal 
for  interbreeding  with  the  horse,  the 
result  shows  that  the  form  is  relatively 
inelastic.      It  is  doubtful  if  any  con- 


ceivable amount  of  care  would  develop 
such  variations  as  the  horse  now  ex- 
hibits. 

The  principal  hinderances  to  the  gen- 
eral acceptation  of  the  donkey  as  a  help- 
meet to  man  are  found  in  the  small  size 
and  slow  motion.  These  qualities  make 
the  creature  unserviceable  in  active  war 
or  in  agriculture,  and  they  seem  to  be 
so  fixed  in  the  blood  that  they  are  not 
to  any  extent  corrigible.  So  long  as 
pack  animals  were  in  general  use,  and 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
conditions  of  culture  cause  this  method 
of  transj^ortation  to  be  retained,  the 
qualities  of  the  donkey  have  proved 
and  are  still  found  of  value.  The  ani- 
mal can  carrv  a  relativelv  heaw  burden, 
being  LD  such  tasks,  for  his  weight,  more 
efficient  than  the  horse.  He  is  less  Ua- 
ble  to  stampedes.  He  learns  a  round 
of  duty  much  more  effectively  than  that 
creature,  and  can  subsist  by  browsing 
on  coarse  herbage,  where  a  horse  would 
be  so  far  weakened  as  to  become  use- 
less. Thus,  in  developing  the  mines  in 
the  unim2:)roved  wilderness  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, where  ores  of  the  precious 
metals  have  to  be  caiTied  for  consider- 
able distances,  trains  of  "  burros  "  are 
often  employed.  The  animals  quickly 
learn  the  nature  of  their  task,  and  will 
do  their  w^ork  vdih.  but  little  guidance 
from  man. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  the  don- 
keys belong  to  a  vanishing  state  of  hu- 
man culture,  to  the  time  before  car- 
riage-ways existed.  Now  that  civiliza- 
tion goes  on  wheels,  they  seem  likely  to 
have  an  ever-decreasing  value.  A  cen- 
tuiy  ago  they  were  almost  everj'where 
in  common  use.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  probably  millions  of  people 
in  the  United  States  to  whom  the  ani- 
mal is  known  only  by  description.  In 
a  word,  the  creature  marks  a  stage  in 
the  development  of  our  industries  which 
is  passing  away  as  rapidly  as  that  in 
which  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  hand- 
loom  played  a  part. 

As  the  use  of  the  ass  in  the  economic 
arts  began  to  decline,  the  mule  or  hy- 
brid progeny  of  this  creature  and  the 
horse  has  progressively  increased.  Al- 
though the  value  of  this  mongrel  has 
been  known,  particularly  in  southern 
Europe,  from  very  early  da^-s,  its  most 
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extensive  employment  lias  been  found 
in  the  old  slave-holding  States  of  the 
Federal  union.  The  custom  of  using 
mules  was  almost  unknown  in  England, 
and  has  never  been  generally  adopted 
in  the  northern  j^art  of  the  United 
States.  It  api^ears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  southern  regions  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the  French,  and  there 
to  have  spread,  because  of  the  pecul- 
iar fitness  of  the  creature  to  the  cli- 
mate and  the  employment  it  had  to 
endure  in  that  part  of  America.  The 
mule  has  the  peculiar  advantage  that 
it  is  on  the  average  as  large  as  the 
horse,  is  nearly  as  quick-footed  when 
walking,  and  has  at  the  same  time  a 
considerable  share  of  the  patient  en- 
durance to  hard  labor  and  scant  fare 
which  characterizes  the  donkej^s.  It 
matures  somewhat  more  speedily  than 
its  nobler  kinsman,  being  ready  to  meet 
severe  strains  perhaps  a  year  earlier. 
Unless  unconscionably  abused,  its  pe- 
riod of  fitness  for  hard  work  endures 
about  one-third  longer,  often  lasting  for 
thirty  years.  It  is  singularly  exempt 
from  disease ;  its  sturdy  frame  with- 
standing rude  usage  until  the  old  age 
time. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  a  mule 
is  a  stupider  creature  than  the  horse, 
but  I  have  never  found  a  person  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  both  animals, 
who  hesitated  to  place  the  mongrel  in 
the  intellectual  grade  above  the  pure- 
blood  animal.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  de- 
cided difference  in  the  mental  qualities 
of  the  two  creatures.  The  mule  is  rel- 
atively undemonstrative,  his  emotions 
being  sufficiently  expressed  by  an  oc- 
casional bray  —  a  mode  of  utterance 
which  he  has  inherited  from  the  hum- 
bler side  of  his  house  in  a  singularly 
unchanged  way.  Even  in  the  best  hu- 
mor he  appears  sullen,  and  lacks  those 
playful  capers  which  give  such  expres- 
sion to  the  well-bred  horse,  particular- 
ly in  its  youthful  state.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  it  discriminates  men  and 
tilings  more  clearly  than  does  the  horse. 
In  going  over  difficult  ground  it  stud- 
ies its  surface,  and  picks  its  way  so 
as  to  secure  a  footing  in  an  almost 
infallible  manner.  Even  when  loaded 
with  a  pack,  it  will  consider  the  in- 
cumbrance and  not  so  often  try  to  pass 


where  the  burden  will  become  entangled 
with  fixed  objects. 

Mules  soon  learn  the  difference  be- 
tween those  who  have  the  care  of  them 
and  strangers.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  trouble  awaits  the  wight  who  un- 
warily ventures  to  take  from  his  stall 
a  mule  who  has  not  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance.  On  this  account 
they  are  rarely  stolen.  Even  in  the 
daytime  they  are  often  dangerous  for 
strangers  to  approach,  and  tlie  most 
of  the  ill-usage  which  men  receive  from 
their  heels  arises  where  unwitting  peo- 
ple venture  to  treat  them  as  they  would 
horses.  Mules  are  much  less  liable  to 
panic  fear  than  the  most  of  our  domes- 
ticated animals,  yet,  when  kept  in  the 
herded  way  they  occasionally  become 
stampeded.  Many  a  soldier  of  our 
Civil  War,  where  mules  j)layed  a  large 
part  in  the  campaigns,  doubtless  re- 
members the  mad  outbreaks  of  these 
creatures  from  their  corrals,  when  they 
went  charging  through  the  army  with 
a  fury  which,  if  directed  against  an  en- 
emy, would  have  been  almost  as  effec- 
tive as  a  cavalry  charge. 

In  considering  the  general  influence 
of  the  horse  and  its  kindred  forms  on 
human  culture,  we  clearly  perceive  that 
we  are  now  attaining  a  time  when  the 
machinery  of  civilization  is  to  depend 
in  a  much  less  degree  than  of  old  on 
the  help  which  these  creatures  give  to 
man.  Even  fifty  years  ago  the  horse 
was  far  more  necessary  to  the  work  of 
our  kind  than  it  is  at  present.  Going 
back  a  hundred  years,  we  perceive  that 
the  population  of  the  civilized  world 
could  not  possibly  have  been  main- 
tained, if  by  some  disease  all  the  horses 
had  been  swept  away.  Such  a  calamity 
in  the  year  1800  would  have  led  to  the 
depopulation  of  almost  all  the  cities  of 
the  interior  countr}^  famine  would  have 
ravaged  our  States,  and  the  whole  eco- 
nomic system  of  society  would  have  had 
to  be  reconstructed.  Now  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  which  of  old  had  to  be 
done  by  horses,  can,  at  a  slight  increase 
of  cost,  be  effected  by  mechanical  en- 
gines. Ploughing,  except  on  steep  hill- 
sides, and  in  very  stony  ground,  can  be 
cheaply  and  effectively  done  by  steam. 
The  same  agent  can  propel  the  har- 
vesters,  and   work   the    threshing   ma- 
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chines.  Even  farmers  "svho  till  fields  of 
no  great  extent,  find  it  desirable  to  do 
much  of  their  work  by  steam  engines, 
for  the  reason  that  fuel  is  less  costly 
than  horse  feed.  The  mark  of  the  old 
utility  of  the  animal  in  varied  emj^loy- 
ment  is  retained  to  our  use  of  the  term 
horse-power  in  measuring  the  energy 
of  engines.  That  gauge  of  strength  of 
old  determined  what  man  could  do  in 
the  severest  taxes  upon  the  forces  at 


his  command.  In  attaining  the  point 
where,  owing  to  the  possession  of  horses, 
he  could  use  this  standard,  he  won  a 
great  wav  bevond  the  station  of  his  an- 
cestors,  who  had  but  the  strength  of 
men  at  their  command.  Modern  inven- 
tion, by  giving  us  heat  engines,  has 
made  the  way  for  an  advance.  In  an- 
other century,  or  even  in  another  gener- 
ation, the  horse  may  be  relegated  to  the 
position  of  a  luxury  and  an  ornament. 


REQUIEM 

Bv  Harrison  S.  Morris 


They  watched  her  eddying,  like  a  leaf 
The  tides  among  ; 
Nor  heeded  where  her  robin  hung, 
For,  missing  her,  he  had  not  sung, 

Save  when  she  spoke  once,  low  and  brief. 

But,  sudden,  there  amid  the  vines 
Her  hands  had  wet, 
Between  the  curtains,  hanging  yet. 
She  loved  to  draw  when  day  was  set, 

He  warbled  like  a  bird  divine. 

"Was  it  a  dream  of  upland  ways 
With  open  wing? 

Or  was  it  pity  made  him  sing 

For  her  whose  spirit  hovering 
Brought  peace  within  her  holy  face? 

None  knew — but  hark  !  the  captive  brain 
Set  free  the  heart ! 
He  trilled  the  sombre  night  apart. 
And  they  that  waited  saw  her  start. 

And  then  she  turned — and  all  was  vain. 

No  speech  was  uttered  ;  yet  her  eyes. 
Dim  with  the  night. 
Turned  upward  toward  the  squares  of  white 
With  tender,  oh,   with  tender  light, 

And  blessed  him  out  of  Paradise. 
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THE   BELLS   OF   ABERDOVEY 


By  Robert  Howard  Russell 

T^OR  many  years  the  way  to  my    knife  and  emptied  them  from  his  apron 
" '      office  has  led  me  past  a  dingy    into  the  open  door  of  the   stove,   the 


I'^iM^  little  shop  with  green  shut- 
P'^^^^^  ters  and  dusty,  cobwebbed 
Cl^^^  windows.  It  had  been  for 
^M  a  long  time  without  a  ten- 
ant, doubtless  owing  to  its 
gloomy  and  unprepossess- 
ing appearance.  Situated 
on  one  of  the  narrow 
streets  leading  away  from  Newspaper  have  given  him  a  fierce  expression  had 
Row,  near  the  dark  arches  of  the  great    it  not  been  belied  by  the  kindly  twinkle 


added  heat  caused  the  glue-pot  on  top 
to  sputter  and  bubble  furiously. 

Once  or  twice  while  I  was  peering  in 
at  his  window  the  little  cobbler  looked 
up  from  his  work,  but  he  did  not  seem 
annoyed  at  my  inquisitiveness.  He  was 
a  pleasant  faced  little  man  in  spite  of 
his   bristling  red  beard,  which   misrht 


bridge,  it  was  hardly  a  promising  lo- 
cality for  the  establishment  of  a  thriv- 
ing business,  and  it  had  occasioned  me 
no  wonder  that  it  stood  so  long  vacant. 
One  morning,  however,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  shutters  thrown  open,  the 
windows  washed,  and  inside,  seated  on 
a  cobbler's  bench,  a  brisk  little  red- 
haired  man  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
tapping  away  cheerfully  at  a  pair  of 
shoes  which  he  had  just  put  on  the  last. 


of  his  little  gray  eyes,  and  I  mentally 
determined  that  I  should  give  him  the 
chance  to  make  the  next  pair  of  shoes  I 
needed.  A  few  days  later  a  large  gilded 
boot  was  suspended  above  the  dingy 
little  door,  and  a  modest  sign  informed 
the  passers-by  that  "  Isaac  Lloyd,  Fine 
Custom  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,"  was 
established  there.  Day  by  day  as  I 
passed  I  could  see  him  busily  hammer- 
ing away  at  the  shoe  on  his  knee,  or 


Attracted  by  the  unusual  signs  of  activ-  waxing  the  end  of  the  long  thread  which 

ity  about  the  place,  I  paused  for  a  mo-  fastened  the  sole  together.     He  seemed 

ment   and   looked   in    at   the   window,  cheerful  and  happy  even  on  the  gloomi- 

The  new-comer  had  banished  the  cob-  est  days,  and  his  red  head  and  queer 

webs  from  the  walls,  and  had  placed  a  little  clay  pipe  bobbed  back  and  forth 

row  of  pine  shelves  about  the  room,  on  over  his  work  as  merrily  as  if  making 


which  long  lines  of  new  wooden  lasts 
of  various  sizes  were  neatly  arranged, 
while  rolls  of  soft  leather,  stacks  of 
heavy,  roughly  cut  brown  soles,  papers 
of  eyelets,  nails,  wooden  pegs,  and  bun- 
dles of  shoe  thread  and  waxed  ends  at- 
tested that  the  little  cobbler  was  pre- 
pared to  execute  any  orders  that  he 
might  receive. 

A  small  white  globe  stove  warmed  the 
room  and  filled  the  air  with  the  odor  of 
the  leather  chips  upon  which  it  was  fed, 
and  as  the  little  cobbler  scraped  to- 
gether the  pile  of  red  sole-leather  shav- 
ings which  had  fallen  before  his  busy 

»•»  These  are  absolutely  true  stories  of  characters  and 
incidents  among  people  who  live  In  the  poorer  parts 
of  New  York  City. 


shoes  were  the  greatest  sport  in  the 
world.  For  some  weeks  he  worked 
away  apparently  without  disturbance, 
for  as  yet  I  had  seen  no  customers 
enter  his  little  shop  ;  so  one  day  I 
stopped  in,  partly  from  curiosity,  and 
gave  him  an  order  for  a  j^air  of  shoes. 
The  little  man's  eyes  sparkled  as  he 
carefully  measured  my  foot  and  traced 
its  outline  on  a  paper  which  he  had 
placed  on  the  floor.  When  the  numer- 
ous measurements  were  completed  to 
his  satisfaction  he  replaced  my  old  shoe, 
and  while  lacing  it  up  he  volunteered 
the  information  that  he  was  a  Welsh- 
man and  had  been  working  for  some 
years  at  one  of  the  fashionable  boot- 
makers in  Regent  Street,  London  ;  but 
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lie  was  not  happy  in  the  London  shop, 
and  longed  for  the  hills  and  glens  of  his 
native  Wales,  so  he  had  finally  saved  up 
enough  nionev  to  come  to  America  and 
establish  himself  in  business,  hoping 
that  after  awhile  he  should  be  able  to 
lay  up  a  little  competency  so  that  he 
could  return  to  his  beloved  Wales  and 
pass  his  old  age  at  the  little  village  of 
Llanfair,  where  he  could  indulge  to  his 
heart's  content  in  his  favorite  sport  of 
salmon-fishing. 

When  the  shoes  were  finished  the 
little  Welshman  brought  them  to  my 
ofiice  and  carefully  unfolded  the  roll  of 
soft  batting  in  which  they  were  wrapped. 
They  were  indeed  a  marvellous  crea- 
tion ;  the  very  soles  were  blackened  and 
polished  until  they  shone  like  mirrors, 
and  his  thorough  and  careful  workman- 
ship was  apparent  at  every  point.  The 
little  man  explained  to  me  that  the  up- 
pers were  made  of  kangaroo  skin,  which 
was  light  and  cool  and  would  wear  like 
iron.  The  facings  were  of  porpoise 
hide,  so  tough  that  an  eyelet  once  fas- 
tened in  would  stay  there  until  it  wore 
out,  while  the  vamps  were  of  the  best 
calfskin  that  could  be  obtained  in  the 
"  Swamp,"  the  famous  leather  district  of 
the  city.  No  wonder  that  I  found  the 
shoes  serviceable.  To  procure  his  ma- 
terials the  little  cobbler  had  ransacked 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  even  the  wa- 
ters under  the  earth.  From  that  time 
on  he  made  all  my  shoes,  and  I  sent  him 
so  many  customers  that  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  put  another  bench  in  his 
little  shop  and  engage  an  assistant  who 
kei>t  time  with  him  in  tapping  at  the 
leather  soles. 

On  holidays  he  always  went  fishing, 
winter  or  summer,  if  there  was  a  chance 
to  drop  a  line  in  the  water  anywhere  ; 
he  was  off  at  break  of  day,  and  neither 
bad  weather  nor  bad  luck  could  dis- 
courage him,  for  he  held  the  firm  belief 
that  fishing  was  the  only  natural  rec- 
reation of  man,  and  he  enjoyed  it  on 
principle — whether  he  caught  anything 
or  not.  He  was  convinced  that  every 
man  in  his  heart  must  share  t].ls  feel- 
ing, and  many  a  pair  of  my  discarded 
shoes  has  he  patched  uj),  oiled,  and 
brought  to  me,  saying,  in  an  apologetic 
way.  tliat  he  thought  I  would  find  them 
useful  for  trout-fishing. 


His  calendar  held  one  holiday  which 
he  observed  ^ith  particular  enthusiasm 
— for  he  was  a  patriotic  little  man  and 
held  the  old  Welsh  traditions  veiy  dear 
—so  on  the  first  of  March,  "  St.  Tavy's 
Day,"  his  bench  would  be  deserted  and 
he  would  be  off  early  in  the  morning 
for  a  day's  fishing,  with  a  green  leek 
stuck  in  his  hat  in  honor  of  David,  the 
titular  saint  of  Wales  ;  and  the  next 
morning,  when  I  passed  his  little  shop, 
he  would  inform  me  of  his  day's  outing 
and  tell  me  how  in  ancient  times  the 
kings  of  England  wore  leeks  in  their 
bonnets  on  this  day  in  honor  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  that  formerly  it 
was  the  perquisite  of  the  sergeant-]3or- 
ter  to  present  the  leek  to  the  King, 
and  claim  in  return  the  clothes  his 
majesty  wore  on  that  day. 

Then,  while  the  waxed  end  of  a  shoe- 
thread  stuck  from  either  conier  of  his 
mouth,  he  would  hum  the  words  of  one 
of  Leathart's  old  "  Welsh  Pennillion 
Songs  : " 

Ere  Alfred  hung  in  the  highway, 
His  cliains  of  gold  by  night  or  day  ; 
And  never  had  them  stoln  awa}', 

His  subjects  were  so  meek. 
When  wolves  they  danc'd  o  er  field  and  fen  ; 
When  austere  DrnUh  roasted  men  ; — 
But  tliat  was  only  now  and  then, 

Ere  Welshmen  wore  the  leek. 

T\Tien  the  wann  spring  evenings 
came,  after  the  tiny  shop  had  its  shut- 
ters up  for  the  night,  the  little  cobbler 
would  fill  his  pij^e  and  stroll  dowTi  to  a 
large  open  place  near  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  Bridge,  where  the  newsboys  and 
street  gamins  were  used  to  assemble, 
after  their  papers  were  sold  and  the 
down-to^vn  streets  had  become  deserted. 

He  was  fond  of  these  little  gamins, 
although  they  had  annoyed  him,  when 
he  first  made  his  aj^pearance  in  the 
street,  by  throwing  stones  at  his  golden 
boot,  and  by  such  ingenious  allusions 
to  his  red  hair  as  only  a  street  arab 
could  devise ;  but  he  forgave  them 
freely,  for  he  was  a  keen  student  of 
human  nature,  and  knew  that  thought- 
lessness rather  than  cnielty  was  the 
cause  of  their  persecution. 

Whenever  he  had  been  particularly 
vexed  by  them,  he  would  blow  energet- 
ic puffs  of  smoke  from  his  short  pipe 
and  say  : 
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"  My  grandfather  always  used  to  say 
to  I,  '  When  you  see  a  boy  running  al- 
ways hit  him  a  lick,  for  he's  either  run- 
ning because  he  has  done  something 
bad,  or  running  to  do  it,'  and  I'm  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  old  gentleman 
wasn't  right." 

But  his  patience  and  kindness  soon 
won  their  regard,  for,  when  the  cold 
winter  months  came  and  found  these 
little  chaps,  like  the  grasshoppers  of 
fable,  without  provision  for  the  winter, 
many  a  poor  bare  -  footed  little  wretch 
had  been  made  comfortable  by  a  pair 
of  cast-off  shoes  from  the  shop,  which 
the  kind  -  hearted  little  cobbler  had 
patched  up  for  him,  and  before  long  he 
numbered  all  the  ragged  little  frequent- 
ers of  the  street  as  his  stanchest  friends. 

He  had  been  the  leader  in  the  village 
choir  at  Llanfair,  and  it  pleased  him  to 
get  these  little  ragamuffins  about  him 
and  sing  some  of  his  Welsh  songs  to 
them.  Soon  the  boys  with  the  quick- 
est ears  and  most  musical  voices  would 
join  him  in  the  choruses,  and  after  a 
while  he  selected  a  quartet  from  among 
them,  and  would  perch  himseK  on  one 
of  the  great  granite  blocks  from  the 
Bridge,  which  were  scattered  about 
their  gathering  -  place,  and  patiently 
lead  and  instruct  them.  By  the  time 
the  hot  nights  of  summer  came  his 
group  of  ragged  little  choristers  were 
fringed  about  each  night  by  an  appre- 
ciative audience  which  poured  out  from 
the  neighboring  tenements,  and  many 
a  care-worn  face  would  brighten  as  the 
clear  notes  of  the  boys'  voices  rang  out 
in  some  familiar  melody  which  recalled 
other  days  and  other  climes.  The 
singers  were  of  various  nationalities, 
and  each  had  his  favorite  songs  to  add 
to  the  repertoire  of  the  quartet. 

Pietro,  the  little  dark- eyed  Venetian, 
came  each  night  from  the  cellar  near 
by  where  he  had  been  sorting  rags  all 
da}^  and  forgot  his  homesickness  in 
singing  the  songs  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  gondoliers  in  far-away  Ven- 
ice ;  Hans,  the  blue-eyed  German  boy, 
brought  "  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  "  and 
"  Vaterland."  Terence,  or,  as  the  boys 
called  him,  "  Terry  de  Kid,"  contributed 
"  Kathleen  Mavourneen "  and  "  The 
Bells  of  Shandon  ; "  while  Larry,  a 
merry  little  vagabond  in  whose  veins 


flowed  the  blood  of  all  tliese  national- 
ities, and  who  was  therefore  consid- 
ered an  American  citizen,  joined  hearti- 
ly in  all  the  songs,  although  his  secret 
preference  was  for  "  The  Old  Folks 
at  Home"  ("S'wanee  River"),  and  other 
darky  songs  in  which  he  instructed 
the  others. 

The  songs  that  the  little  cobbler 
loved  best  he  saved  for  the  last  of  t^^e 
evening,  and,  when  the  other  songs  had 
all  been  rendered,  he  would  rise  to  his 
feet  on  his  stone  precentor's  box  and, 
with  bared  head,  start  the  Welsh  na- 
tional hymn,  "Men  o'  Harlech,"  or 
"  Cymru  Fydd,"  and,  afterward,  an  old 
Welsh  song,  "  The  Bells  of  Aberdovey," 
which  was  evidently  very  dear  to  him, 
for  he  always  kept  it  until  the  very 
last  of  all,  and  you  could  feel  that  the 
song  came  from  his  heart,  for  his  voice 
sounded  tremulously  in  the  quiet  street 
as  he  sang : 

In  the  peaceful  evening  time, 

Oft  I  listened  to  the  chime, 

To  the  dulcet,  ringing  rhyme, 

Of  the  bells  of  Aberdovey, 
One,  two.  three,  four,  Hark  !  they  ring  ! 
Ah  !   long-lost  thoughts  to  me  they  bring, 

Those  sweet  bells  of  Aberdovey. 

Then  his  humble  little  choristers  would 
swell  the  chorus  with  enthusiastic 
voices,  and  the  silent  auditors  would 
drift  back  to  their  dingy  tenements 
with  something  more  of  tenderness  in 
their  hearts  than  they  had  known  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  little  shoe- 
maker. 

One  day  as  I  passed  the  little  cob- 
bler's, I  saw  him  sitting  idle  for  the 
first  time.  He  looked  ill,  and  in  an- 
swer to  my  inquiry  he  said  that  he  had 
not  been  well  for  some  time,  and  was 
much  w^orried  about  himself,  as  he  had 
no  friends  in  this  country,  and  was 
afraid  that  if  he  was  sick  and  could  not 
work  he  would  become  a  public  charge 
and  be  sent  to  one  of  the  great  poor- 
houses  of  the  city.  He  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  this,  and  it  troubled 
him  greatly.  I  tried  to  cheer  him  up 
and  told  him  to  make  me  a  pair  of 
shoes,  as  I  should  need  them  before 
long.  The  next  day  he  commenced 
them,  and  for  two  days  he  was  working 
away    apparently   as   merrily   as   ever. 
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When  they  were  finished  he  brought 
them  to  me  and  waited  in  my  office  for 
some  time  until  I  came,  in  order  that  I 
should  pay  him  for  them.  I  thought 
this  rather  strange,  as  he  generally  sent 
my  shoes  to  me  by  his  assistant  and 
called  a  week  or  so  later  himself  to  col- 
lect the  bill ;  but,  thinking  his  illness 
had  prevented  him  from  making  col- 
lections and  that  he  was  in  need  of 
money,  I  paid  him  at  once  "udthout 
question,  and  after  liaving  told  me  that 
he  felt  better  he  said  good  -  day  and 
went  away. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  walked  down 
the  narrow  street,  a  little  gamin  ran  ex- 
citedly up  to  me,  and,  pointing  to  the 
closed  door  of  the  little  shoemaker's 
shop,  where  the  dingy  shutters  were 
still  up,  he  whispered  hoarsely,  "  He's 
shot  his-self,"  and,  before  I  could  ques- 
tion him  further,  dived  down  a  side 
alley  leading  to  a  row  of  tenements. 

I  crossed  over  to  where  the  2:)oliceman 
paced  back  and  forth  before  the  door, 
only  to  have  the  sad  information  con- 
firmed by  the  shoemaker's  assistant, 
who  told  me  that  after  the  little  man 
had  delivered  my  shoes  he  seemed  more 
cheerful  than  he  had  been  for  a  month, 
and  had  told  him  that  he  might  close 
the  shop  early  that  night  and  have  the 
evening  to  himself.  It  seems  that  he 
had  bought  a  pistol  with  the  money  I 
had  paid  him  for  my  new  shoes,  and 
was  determined  to  end  his  life  rather 
than,  because  of  his  illness,  become  a 
public    charge    in    a    foreign    country 


where  he  had  no  friends  excepting  the 
Uttle  gamins  in  the  streets. 

That  evening  there  was  a  solemn 
little  gathering  under  the  arch  of  the 
Bridge,  and  at  about  the  time  they 
were  used  to  sing  each  night  a  bare- 
footed procession  of  little  street  gamins 
filed  out  from  under  the  dark  archway 
and  moved  up  the  street  until  they 
were  in  front  of  the  little  shop.  Then, 
with  bared  heads  and  with  grimy  faces, 
down  which  the  tears  were  trickling, 
upturned  to  the  dark  closed  shutters 
behind  which  the  little  shoemaker  lay 
so  quietly,  they  sang  "  The  Bells  of 
Aberdovey,"  and  as  I  paused  under  the 
shadow  of  a  doorway  in  the  quiet 
street  I  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was 
the  hard  and  ragged  little  crew  that  I 
knew  so  well  who  were  singing  so  ten- 
derly the  little  "Welshman's  favorite 
song  : 

I  first  lieard  tliem  years  ago 

When,  careless  aud  light  liearted, 
I  thought  not  of  coming-  woe, 

Xor  of  bright  days  dei>arted  ; 

Xow  those  liours  are  past  and  gone, 

'  When  the  strife  of  life  is  done. 

Peace  is  found  in  lieaven  alone,' 

Say  the  bells  of  Aberdovey. 

As  the  last  word  faded  away  they 
turned  and  dispersed  as  quietly  as  they 
had  come.  Unasked  they  had  tendered 
the  only  tribute  in  their  power  to  the 
memory  of  the  little  cobbler  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  them.  Had  they  been 
little  princes  instead  of  little  ragamuf- 
fins, thev  could  have  done  no  more. 


KORBEY'S    FORTUNE 


By  William  T.  El  sing 


NE  afternoon  last  summer 
tlie  bell  of  the  City  Mis- 
sion church-house,  in  Biv- 
iiigton  Street  received 
several  violent  jerks.  On 
door,  a  woman  in  great 
excitement  said,  *'  Where  is  the  minis- 
ter ?  I  must  see  him  right  away  !  "  The 
sexton  brought  Mrs.  Korbey  to  my 
study.  She  immediately  broke  out, 
"  Oh !  Mister  minister,  my  husband  is 
dying   and   I    don't   want   him   to    go 


openmg 


without  prayers !  "  She  then  in  the 
same  breath  informed  me  that  she  was 
a  Boman  Catholic,  but  her  husband 
was  a  Protestant,  aud  she  wanted  him 
to  die  with  the  last  rites  of  his  church. 
I  immediately  accompanied  Mrs.  Kor- 
bey to  a  basement  in  Bivington  Street. 
Tlie  Korbeys  lived  in  a  kitchen  and 
bedroom.  The  bedroom  contained  no 
windows,  and  the  black  hole  in  which  I 
found  the  sick  man  contrasted  strange- 
ly with   the   brilliant    sunlight    of   the 
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street.  As  soon  as  my  eyes  grew  ac- 
customed to  the  darkness,  I  saw  that 
Korbey  was  in  no  immediate  danger  of 
dying.  I  said,  "  How  do  you  feel  to- 
day? "  He  took  me  for  the  doctor  and 
said,  "  Doctor,  my  old  woman  here  is 
greatly  disturbed  about  me  and  said 
she  would  send  for  a  minister,  but  I 
don't  think  it  is  necessary  just  yet." 

I  saw  that  I  must  first  get  the  old 
man's  confidence  if  I  was  to  do  him  any 
good.  So  I  said,  "  I  am  not  a  doctor, 
I  am  a  minister,  and  as  your  wife  in- 
formed me  that  you  were  sick  I  thought 
I  would  run  over  and  see  you  ;  sick 
people,  you  know,  are  so  much  shut  off 
from  the  outside  world  that  it  some- 
times does  them  good  to  see  a  friend." 
As  I  made  no  immediate  preparation 
to  pray  with  Korbey,  or  to  hold  up  be- 
fore him  the  sins  of  his  past  life,  the 
old  man  soon  felt  at  ease. 

"What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Kor- 
bey?" I  asked.  With  a  certain  air  of 
triumph  he  replied,  "  I  am  an  actor, 
sir."  He  then  began  to  talk  in  a  most 
familiar  strain  about  all  the  great  the- 
atrical lights  of  the  past  fifty  years. 

He  knew  Macready,  Edwin  Forrest, 
the  elder  Booth,  and  many  other  stage 
celebrities.  I  finally  asked  w^hat  plays 
Mr.  Korbey  had  most  frequently  ap- 
peared in.  For  a  moment  he  seemed 
somewhat  perplexed,  but  said : 

"  Well,  I'm  not  exactly  an  actor  that 
acts  himself,  but  I  am  always  around 
to  help  them.  You  see  I  am  handy 
with  the  brush.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
can  make  a  dead  level  prairie  look  like 
a  forest  or  a  mountain  region  ;  I  can 
paint  rivers  and  houses  so  that,  at  a 
distance,  you  can  hardly  tell  them  from 
real  rivers  and  real  houses.  Then,  be- 
sides, when  I  was  a  young  fellow  I  was 
good  at  climbing,  and  when  there  was  a 
hitch  in  the  scenery  I  was  just  the  man 
to  straio'hten  tilings  out.  When  we 
were  in  New  Orleans  many  years  ago,  I 
fell  from  a  beam,  at  the  top  of  the  cur- 
tain, and  hurt  my  head  ;  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  accident  I  would  be  on 
the  stage  now,  and  a  great  actor  too." 

"Mr.  Korbe}^"  I  said,  "you  know 
Shakespeare  says,  'AH  the  world's  a 
stage,  and  all  men  and  women  merely 
players.'  We  will  all  soon  take  part  in 
the  last  act,  the   curtain  will  be  rung 


down,  the  masks  and  finery  will  be 
laid  aside,  lords  and  ladies,  kings  and 
queens  will  appear  just  as  they  are. 
You  are  a  poor,  sick,  old  man  ;  shall  I 
kneel  down  by  your  bed  and  ask  Him 
who  is  above  us  all  to  reach  down  His 
strong  hand  to  help  you  ?  " 

Korbey  assented,  he  folded  his  hands 
and  closed  his  eyes.  When  I  arose  to 
go,  Korbey  put  his  hand  on  his  heart 
and  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir ;  that  did  me 
good.  I  feel  easier  in  here.  Please 
come  again." 

Two  days  later,  when  I  was  hold- 
ing an  afternoon  service,  Mrs.  Korbey 
rushed  into  the  church  and  said  to  the 
sexton  :  "  Tell  the  minister  to  come  im- 
mediately, the  old  man  is  going,  sure  !  " 
At  the  close  of  my  service  I  went  to 
the  basement  in  Rivington  Street.  On 
entering  the  hall,  I  heard  loud  noises 
proceed  from  Korbey's  bedroom.  The 
various  names  of  the  Deity  were  used 
in  such  rapid  succession  that  I  thought 
Korbey  was  earnestly  prajdng  ;  but,  to 
my  great  astonishment,  he  was  sitting 
up  in  bed  furiously  brandishing  a  club 
and  pouring  out  a  volley  of  oaths  at 
his  son-in-law,  who  was  in  the  kitchen 
just  behind  the  bedroom  door.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  young  man  that  Kor- 
bey was  partly  paralyzed.  Before  he 
noticed  my  entrance  he  hurled  the  club 
with  terrific  force  through  the  half- 
opened  door.  Mrs.  Korbey  and  her 
daughter  were  crying,  and  the  neigh- 
bors, attracted  by  the  noise,  were  filling 
the  hall.  My  presence  restored  peace. 
I  told  Korbey  that  all  the  prayers  in 
the  world  would  be  of  no  avail  for  a 
man  who  showed  such  an  ugly  temper. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  seen  what  hap- 
pened," he  said,  "  but  it  is  good  for 
him  that  my  legs  have  no  life  in  them, 
or  I  would  pitch  him  in  the  street,  be- 
cause he  is  a  lazy  loafer  and  won't 
support  my  daughter."  I  read  a  few 
words  of  the  great  Teacher  about  for- 
giveness and  asked  Korbey  to  repeat 
the  Lord's  Prayer  after  me.  Perhaps 
I  paused  a  little  when  I  came  to  the 
words,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  for- 
give our  debtors."  He  went  through  the 
prayer  without  a  break  and  before  I  left 
said,  "  Don't  be  angry  with  me  ;  since 
I  hurt  my  head  I  get  easily  excited." 

A  few  days  later  when  I  called  at  the 
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Korbeys',  I  witnessed  a  kind  of  family 
reuniou  in  the  dark  bedroom.  Mr. 
Korbey  was  sitting  up  in  bed  reading  a 
letter.  His  wife  held  a  little  kerosene 
lami),  which  lit  up  the  letter  and  her 
own  dull  red,  round  face.  The  son- 
in-law,  a  regulation  East  Side  tough, 
^nd  his  wife,  a  slovenly  young  woman, 
were  eagerly  bending  over  the  bed, 
listening  to  the  old  man  as  he  slowly 
stumbled  his  way  through  the  letter. 
No  one  had  heard  my  knock  at  the 
kitchen- door  ;  so  I  walked  in.  "\Mien 
Mrs.  Korbey  saw  me,  she  took  hold  of 
my  arm  and  jDulled  me  into  the  bed- 
room and  in  peremptoiy  tones  com- 
manded her  husband  to  give  the  min- 
ister the  letter.  While  I  read,  every 
member  of  the  family  listened  with 
intense  eagerness.  It  was  a  communi- 
cation from  a  claim  lawyer,  who  in- 
formed Korbey  that  there  was  a  sum 
of  money,  at  a  certain  place,  which  be- 
longed to  Mr.  James  Korbey,  but  which 
he  could  only  obtain  through  the  as- 
sistance of  legal  aid.  The  writer  volun- 
teered to  secure  the  entire  sum,  provid- 
ed it  was  equally  divided  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Korbey.  The  family  were 
eager  to  accept  this  proposition,  as 
none  of  them  had  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  this  secret  fortune. 

I  suggested  that  there  were  other 
law;s'ers  in  the  world  besides  the  writer 
of  that  letter.  If  no  one  else  could 
possibly  find  out  the  secret  now  in  this 
man's  possession,  it  might  be  advisable 
to  accept  his  tenns.  but  I  counselled  a 
little  delay.  Mrs.  Korbey  had  told  me 
that,  since  her  husband  had  fallen  from 
the  scenery  of  a  theatre  in  New  Orleans 
many  years  ago,  he  had  been  very  ex- 
citable and  his  memory  had  also  been 
strangely  affected.  The  only  way  in 
which  he  ever  referred  to  past  events 
was  by  being  in  some  way  reminded  of 
them.  Guided  by  this  suggestion  I 
determined  that  my  conversation  with 
Korbey  should  serve  as  a  kind  of  mental 
search  -light  to  reveal  that  which  lay 
forgotten  in  the  deej)  recesses  of  the 
old  man's  memory.  I  hoped  that,  by 
the  law  of  association  of  ideas,  I  should 
be  able  to  stimulate  his  weakened  in- 
tellect and  get  the  knowledge  which 
the  claim  lawyer  had  obtained  by  means 
unkno\\'n  to  me.     I  asked  many  ques- 


tions about  the  old  man's  parents  and 
theii-  circumstances,  but  all  to  no  j^ur- 
pose. 

Korbey's  father  had  been  a  sailor ; 
the  familv  had  never  had  anv  means  : 
both  parents  had  died  when  Korbey 
was  quite  a  young  lad,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  shift  for  himself.  He  had 
only  one  greater  enjoyment  in  life  than 
witnessing  a  play,  and  that  was  to  be 
on  the  stage,  helping  the  players.  As 
a  i-ude  scenic  artist  he  was  invaluable, 
and  he  was  ever  eager  to  lead  imagina- 
ry mobs  against  painted  forts  and  cas- 
tles and  leap  on  the  prostrate  bodies  of 
tyrants  or  kings,  and  at  times  he  had 
made  a  good  deal  of  money. 

'•  Mr.  Korbey,"  I  asked,  "  when  you 
were  making  so  much  money,  what  did 
you  do  with  it  ?  Did  you  ever  put  any 
money  in  the  bank  ?  " 

The  moment  I  mentioned  the  word 
hank,  he  fairly  screame'd  :  "Yes  !  I  put 
some  money  in  the  bank  and  I  lost  the 
book."  Like  a  long-forgotten  dream  it 
all  flashed  on  his  mind  in  a  moment. 
More  than  forty  years  ago  he  had  a 
small  bank  account  While  in  New 
Orleans  he  lost  the  bank-book.  At  first 
he  had  worried  about  it  and  deter- 
mined to  inform  the  bank  officials  when 
he  returned  to  New  York.  After  the  ac- 
cident, which  had  impaired  his  memoiw, 
he  had  altogether  ceased  to  think  of 
his  savings.  He  did  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  bank  or  any  other  facts 
which  would  help  me  to  trace  the  fort- 
une. 

A  prominent  lawyer  interested  him- 
self in  the  matter.  He  visited  several 
of  the  oldest  sa\'ings  institutions  in 
New  York,  and  through  the  kindness  of 
the  cashier  he  finally  found  the  name 
of  James  Korbey  on  the  books  of  one  of 
these  banks.  The  unclaimed  deposit 
with  compound  interest  amounted  to 
$1,256.53.  The  fortune  was  discovered, 
but  the  golden  dreams  of  Korbey  were 
not  immediately  realized.  After  his 
signature  had  been  obtained,  consider- 
able time  was  consumed  in  properly 
identifying  him  as  the  rightful  owner. 

The  excitement  was  too  much  for  the 
old  man.  In  a  few  days  I  received  an- 
other hasty  summons  from  Mrs.  Korbey, 
who  said  : 

"  It  will  be  the  last  time  that  I  will 
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have  to  trouble  you,  for  the  okl  man  is 
going.  He  just  said,  '  Fetch  the  minis- 
ter once  more,  I  shall  never  hear  an- 
other prayer  in  this  world.'"  When  I 
reached  Korbey's  bedside  I  saw  that  a 
great  change  had  come  over  him  ;  his 
voice  was  feeble,  he  no  longer  talked 
about  his  fortune  and  what  he  would  do 
with  it. 

"  Dear  minister,"  he  said,  in  trembling 
tones,  "what  Shakespeare  says  is  true. 
We  are  players  on  the  stage  ;  some  play 
comedy,  some  tragedy.  With  me  the 
last  act  is  almost  finished.  The  curtain 
is  going  down,  the  foot-lights  are  going 
out,  and  the  actors  going  home.  Will 
you  pray  for  me  ?  " 

Mrs.  Korbey  crowded  in  between  the 
bed  and  the  wall  and  joined  in  the  de- 
votions. At  the  close  of  my  brief 
prayer,  the  djdng  man's  lips  began  to 
tremble,  and  with  closed  eyes  he  said : 

"Lord,  I  never  prayed  much  and 
don't  know  how,  but  since  the  fortune 
has  come  to  me  I  believe  in  prayer.  I 
have  been  none  too  good  to  the  poor  old 
woman.  Many  is  the  weary  day  she's 
had  on  my  account.  She  has  been  far 
too  good  for  me,  but  now  she  gets  the 
fortune  and  it  makes  it  easier  for  me 
to  go.     The  minister  says  you  once  gave 


a  fortune  to  a  pf)or  thief  on  the  cross, 
and  that  you  have  one  for  me.  God 
bless  the  minister,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
old  woman.     Amen." 

Grief  and  prodigality  are  closely  al- 
lied, and  Mrs.  Korbey  was  determined 
to  have  the  most  highly  respectable  fu- 
neral that  was  ever  witnessed  on  Riving- 
ton  Street.  The  undertaker,  who  had 
heard  of  the  coming  fortune,  was  ready 
to  furnish  a  velvet-covered  coffin  and  all 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of  an  os- 
tentatious funeral.  Through  my  most 
emphatic  interference  Mr.  Korbey  had 
a  simple  and  inexpensive  burial.  A 
week  after  the  funeral  Mrs.  Korbey 
received  $1,256.53.  Through  the  sym- 
pathetic interest  of  the  lawyer  the  en- 
tire sum  was  safely  and  profitably  in- 
vested, and  every  six  months  Mrs. 
Korbey  draws  a  few  dollars'  interest : 
this,  added  to  what  she  earns  at  wash- 
ing and  scrubbing,  has  made  her  in- 
dependent. 

I  saw  her  a  few  days  ago  and  said, 
"Mrs.  Korbey,  how  did  you  get  along 
this  hard  winter  ? "  She  replied : 
"  Washing  was  never  so  dull  and  people 
does  their  own  scinibbing  nowadays, 
but  I  have  not  suffered,  for  I  have  Kor- 
bey's fortune." 


A   TENEMENT-COURT   FESTIVAL 


By  Edward  W.  Townsend 


N  that  portion  of  Mul- 
berry Street  known  as 
the  Bend,  I  saw  the  court 
festivities  which  proved 
that  the  slums  have  a 
gayer  aspect  at  times 
than  the  usual  picture  of  the  congested 
tenement  district  suggests.  The  day 
had  begun  with  a  downpour  of  rain,  and, 
although  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was 
not  raining,  the  heavy  blue-black  clouds 
threatened  another  storm.  It  was  on 
that  account  that  the  Bend  was  unusual- 
ly thronged  and  lively,  for  it  happens 
that  there  are  a  number  of  occupations 
engaging  the  labor  of  the  men  of  Mul- 
berry Street  which  are  interrupted  by 
heavy  rains.  The  owners  of  out-door 
boot-blacking  stands  do  not  go  to  their 


business  on  such  days ;  many  of  the 
push-cart  pedlers  are  then  forced  to 
take  a  holiday ;  and  even  the  street- 
sweepers  lose  a  day's  work  when  it 
rains  hard  enough  to  wash  the  pave- 
ments clean. 

The  men  whose  work  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  storm  lounged  about  the 
sidewalks  and  in  the  courts,  looking 
confusingly  aHke  in  their  soft  shapeless, 
brimless  caps,  blue  shirts,  and  velvet- 
een trousers,  all  smoking  pipes  and  all 
in  that  attitude  which  is  characteristic 
of  idle  Italians  of  their  class — collapsed 
shoulders,  and  hands  sunk  deep  in 
trousers  pockets.  They  were  as  much 
alike  in  dress  and  bearing  as  a  uni- 
formed organization  performing  some 
sort  of  drill. 
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Under  ordinary  conditions  the  road- 
way of  the  Bend  is  cluttered  with  push- 
carts, but  to-day  the  curbstones  on  both 
sides  were  closely  lined,  from  Bayard  to 
Park  Streets,  with  snugly  nested  carts 
of  the  idle  pedlers,  making  a  shambling 
fence,  over  and  under  and  through  which 
a  swarm  of  children  played.  The  side- 
walks were  made  impassable,  except  for 
a  leisurely  lounger,  by  the  stalls  and 
stands  of  the  market-women,  whose 
calm  appropriation  of  more  than  half 
the  sidewalk  space  is  the  despair  of  the 
Municipal  Bureau  of  Encumbrances. 

There  are  no  modem  tenements  in 
the  block  which  forms  the  southwest 
side  of  the  Bend  ;  and  as  the  project 
for  condemning  the  block  for  a  park 
has  been  talked  about  for  years,  even 
the  repair  of  the  ordinary  or,  rather,  the 
extraordinary^  wear  and  tear  has  been 
neglected,  until  now  the  old  buildings 
seem  to  be  holding  themselves  together 
by  one  last  effort  until  the  Park  Com- 
missioners shall  remove  one  prop  from 
one  building,  when  surely  they  will  all 
fall  in  a  heap  of  worn-out  material.  In 
one  of  the  tenements  in  that  block  a 
peculiarly  atrocious  murder  had  been 
committed  that  morning,  and  the  police 
officer  on  post  had  agreed  to  further  my 
quest  for  "  local  color  "  by  j^iloting  me 
to  the  scene  of  the  crime.  It  was  not 
irotil  we  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
dark  tunnel  we  entered — a  tunnel  which, 
as  it  penetrated  the  building  from  street 
to  court  flatly  on  the  sidewalk  level, 
sei'A^ed  the  pui-poses  of  surface  drainage 
as  well  as  an  entrance  to  the  staii's  and 
court — that  I  discovered  the  fact  that 
there  existed  any  means  of  entering  the 
tenement.  I  had,  in  fact,  passed  it 
unnoticed  three  or  four  times  in  my 
unaided  search.  This  was  because  two 
sidewalk  stalls  had  almost  closed  up 
the  entrance,  and  we  had  to  edge  our 
way  in  between  them.  One  stall  was 
for  the  sale  of  bread  only,  but  the  sec- 
ond was  as  diversified  in  its  offerings  as 
the  first  was  limited.  The  first  was 
piled  high  with  beautifully  baked  loaves 
of  varying  sizes  and  shapes,  which  are 
sold  by  weight,  every  purchaser  shai-ply 
watching  the  scales  on  which  the  loaf  is 
weighed  before  a  sale  is  made.  On  the 
stall  opposite  were  a  tub  of  little  olives, 
which  are  dipped  out  of  their  brine  with 


a  wire  scoop  ;  a  baiTel  of  dried  fish,  each 
layer  forming  a  many -pointed  star  of 
geometrical  exactness  ;  baskets  of  big 
Italian  chestnuts,  some  di'ied  and  freed 
from  their  shells  ;  boxes  of  oranges  by 
the  side  of  a  mound  of  vivid  green  bell- 
peppers  ;  eight  varieties  of  sausages — I 
remember  going  back  to  count  those 
sausages — tobacco,  jDipes,  matches,  but- 
tons, thread,  and  a  full  hne  of  Italian 
comic  papers.  Peering  between  these 
two  market  -  stalls  one  could  look 
through  the  tunnel,  whose  meagre  di- 
mensions were  diminished  by  half  where 
the  stairway  ascended,  and  see  at  the 
end  a  point  of  vague  light  admitted 
from  the  court  beyond. 

The  Clime,  whose  sensational  features 
had  given  it  a  news  importance  the  in- 
significance of  the  man  and  woman  in- 
volved would  have  denied  it,  had  been 
committed  only  a  couple  of  hours  be- 
fore ;  but  the  people  of  the  tenement 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  it  very  httle, 
or  not  at  alL  There  were  some  children 
who  retained  enough  curiosity  about 
the  affair  to  follow  us  to  the  door  of  the 
bare  little  box  of  a  room  I  had  to  de- 
scribe, but  they  obeyed  with  knowing 
docility  the  officer's  command  to  "  Get 
out  of  here."  Thei*e  were  also  two  or 
three  men,  vastly  unj^leasant  -  looking 
fellows,  who  displayed  an  unfriendly  in- 
terest in  our  visit,  but  they  disappeared 
in  dark  doorsvays  quietly  enough  when 
the  officer,  with  gruff*  familiarity,  asked 
them,  "  Have  you  lost  anything  you  are 
looking  for?  "  They  may  not  have  un- 
derstood his  idiom,  but  his  tone  was 
unmistakable. 

My  local  color  desire  had  been  satis- 
fied, and  we  were  about  to  leave  the 
room,  when  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  sounds  of  music  and  dancing.  The 
one  window  in  the  room  looked  out  on 
the  court  whose  stone  pavement  I  could 
see  four  stones  below,  criss-crossed  from 
my  view  point  by  a  netting  of  bare 
clothes-lines.  On  a  bench  on  one  side 
of  the  court  four  negroes  sat  playing  on 
banjos  and  guitars,  and  sometimes  sing- 
ing. Leaning  against  the  waUs  were 
a  score  of  men,  and  in  the  doorways 
of  the  rear  tenement,  facing  the  court, 
were  groups  of  men  and  women,  most 
of  them  Italians,  a  few  negroes.  These 
grouj^s,  spreading  on  the  steps  outside 
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the  doors  and  compressed  back  into 
the  darkening  halls  in  compact  masses, 
suggested  champagne  corks  ;  as  if  those 
inside  the  doors  had  been  forcibly  driven 
into  the  hallways,  and  those  outside 
could  only  be  kept  in  place  by  being 
wired.  At  every  window  opening  on 
the  court  were  as  many  heads  of  men 
and  women  as  the  space  would  accom- 
modate, except  that  only  the  officer's 
head  and  mine  apj^eared  at  our  window, 
the  former  occupants  of  the  room  then 
being  in  the  Tombs  and  the  morgue. 
On  the  stones  of  the  court  itself  little 
children  were  dancing,  and  it  was  this 
and  the  music  which  had  drawn  so  many 
spectators  from  the  dark  interiors  of  the 
tenements  to  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  musicians  were  itinerants  who,  like 
so  many  others  there,  had  been  kept 
from  the  streets  by  the  rain.  The  reds 
and  greens,  conspicuous  in  the  colors  of 
the  women's  dress,  brightened  the  din- 
gy court,  but  what  gave  this  picture  its 
greatest  life  and  animation  were  the 
dancing  children.  There  seemed  to  be 
hundreds  of  them,  and  really  there  must 
have  been  scores.  Their  dancing  was 
natural,  light,  and  graceful.  Their  de- 
light in  the  festival  was  exhilarating  to 
watch.  Of  course  those  little  arabs  sel- 
dom have  the  treat  of  music  to  accom- 
pany their  dancing  ;  not  even  a  hand- 
organ,  for  the  players  of  those  inspiring 
instruments  live  there,  and  are  under 
no  illusions  which  would  lead  them  to 
expect  pennies  for  their  services  in  that 
neighborhood.  In  what  are  often  spoken 
of  as  "  poor  sections  "  of  the  city — I  mean 
streets  which  a  Broadway  stroller  may 
invade,  if  he  cares  to,  by  a  very  little 
digression  from  his  accustomed  walk — 
hand  -  organs  abound,  and  there  earn 
their  owners  theii'  greatest  rewards. 
Those  sections,  however,  would  be  con- 
sidered dwelling-places  of  the  w^orldly 
blessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mulberry 
Bend,  and  the  stoutly  shod  little  girls 
who  dance  about  the  organs  deemed 
daughters  of  the  great  in  the  land  by 
the  barefoot,  barelegged,  half-clad  girls 
who  danced  in  that  court. 

It  is  only  on  days  of  such  forbidding 
weather  as  keeps  the  banjoists  and  gui- 
tarists at  home  — the  hand-organists  are 
abroad  with  the  blizzard  —  that  these 
children  of  the  tenement  courts  hear 


even  such  rough  music  as  set  them 
dancing  that  day. 

"  There's  one  Irish,"  remarked  the  of- 
ficer, laughing,  as  he  watched  the  scene. 
He  pointed  out  a  little  slip  of  a  figure 
which  was  dancing  with  great  vigor  and 
steadfastness,  but  always  on  one  spot, 
directly  in  front  of  the  orchestra. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Can't  you  see  from  her  dance,  man? 
That's  a  jig  she's  doing ;  a  straight 
Irish  jig,  and  well  done,  too.  Don't  you 
see  that  all  the  others  are  doing  those 
fancy  ballet  steps  ?  " 

That  was  a  fact.  The  little  girl  he 
pointed  out  had  her  hands  on  her  hips, 
her  body  above  her  hips  held  rigidly 
erect,  her  head  thrown  back,  and  she 
never  moved  to  the  right  or  left  from 
the  centre  of  the  flagstone  she  danced 
on.  Her  bare  feet  sharply  slapped  the 
wet  stone  in  perfect  time  to  the  lively 
thrumming  of  the  strings.  A  negro 
left  a  doorstep  group  and  "  patted  "  for 
the  little  jig- dancer.  This  move  was 
approved  by  shouts  and  laughs  from  all 
the  spectators,  and  a  rattle  of  friendly 
chatter  suddenly  shot  back  and  forth 
across  the  court  from  a  dozen  groups. 

All  the  girls  except  the  jig  -  dancer 
were  performing  ballet  steps  with  a  re- 
gard for  toe-pointing,  unbending  knees, 
and  body  posturing,  that  suggested  a 
strongly  marked  inherited  aptitude  for 
that  character  of  dance.  In  doing  this 
they  moved  all  over  the  court ;  the  best 
dancers  being  named  for  special  praise 
and  applause.  When  there  was  an  in- 
termission for  the  orchestra,  one  of  the 
Italians  moved  about  among  the  specta- 
tors, and  soon  afterward  sent  one  of  the 
children  out  of  the  court  with  a  tin 
pail.  The  child  returned  with  the  pail 
tilled  with  beer,  which  was  given  to  the 
musicians.  After  they  had  drunk  they 
passed  the  pail,  first  to  the  man  who  had 
made  the  collection  for  the  treat,  and 
next  to  the  little  jig  -  dancer.  She  di- 
vided her  portion  with  the  negro  who 
had  patted  for  her. 

"  There's  few  of  the  Irish  left  about 
here,"  said  the  poHce  officer.  "  That 
girl's  father  is  one  who  has  not  been 
driven  over  to  the  West  Side  by  the 
Guinneys.  (I  understood  "  Guinney  " 
to  be  his  slang  for  an  Italian — an  ab- 
breviation of  Giovanni.)     They  mostly 
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can't  get  along  together,  but  lier  father 
was  born  in  this  ward,  would  not  be 
di-iven  out,  and  the  Guinnevs  have  kind 
of  adoj^ted  him  in  their  gang.  The  Httle 
giii  is  useful  to  us,  for  she  has  picked 
up  enough  Italian  to  help  us  out  when 
we  stiike  a  case  where  no  one  sjDeaks 
English — like  this  one." 

By  "  this  one "  I  knew  that  the  offi- 
cer referred  to  the  murder  case  we  had 
both  worked  on  that  day  ;  he  for  evi- 
dence, I  for  color. 

'•  She   helped  me   on  this   case   this 


morning,"  continued  the  officer. 


She 


haj^pened  to  be  just  outside  in  the  hall 


and  heard  the  talk  between  the  parties 
before  it  happened." 

"  Did  she  see  that — did  she  see  what 
was  taken  from  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

'•Certainly.  All  of  them  down  there 
saw  it,"  answered  the  officer.  "  There 
they  go  again." 

The  minstrels  now  sang  as  they 
played,  the  little  Irish  girl  and  the 
few  Italian  children  who  could  speak 
English  joining  in  the  chonis  of  the 
sentimental  ballad  with  much  enthusi- 
asm. The  song's  refrain  extolled  the 
surpassing  vii*tues  and  fascinations  of 
the  home  and  fireside. 


THE    END   THAT   CROWNED 
By  James  Barnes 


I 


i% 


T"  HE  little  hunchback  moved 

s      noiselessly  about  the  room 

and   placed    all   the    chairs 

witli  their  backs  against  the 

wall.     The  sunlight  coming 


in  through  the  closed  shutters  threw 
golden  streaks  across  the  floor.  Pres- 
ently another  little  woman,  more  crook- 
ed than  the  first,  entered  veiy  quietly. 

"Let  us  see  how  they  look  now,"  she 
said,  addressing  her  sister ;  for  they 
were  sisters,  and  known  as  "  The  little 
liunchbacks  "  from  one  end  of  Carmine 
Street  to  the  other.  She  gUded  to  the 
window  —  one  row  of  golden  streaks 
broadened  and  the  chairs  and  a  sofa 
were  seen  to  be  the  only  furniture. 
The  air  was  hea^y  with  the  odor  of 
flowers. 

"They  are  beautiful  where  they  are," 
replied  the  elder  sister.  "I  would  not 
touch  them."  Then  she  added,  speak- 
ing slowlv,  "  She  alwavs  loved  flowers, 
didn't  she?" 

"  Always,"  answered  the  second,  "  and 
liow  nice  a  dove  would  look  hung  there 
in  the  doonvay." 

The  voices  of  the  little  sisters  sounded 
exactly  alike — flat  and  cackUng.  Then 
they  closed  the  blinds  and  sat  down 
side  by  side  on  the  horse-hair  sofa  with- 
out saying  a  word.  And  all  they  knew 
about  her  was  lier  name  and  the  fact 
that  she  drew  a  widow's  pension  from 
the  Government. 


It  had  been  very  strange — what  the 
young  doctor  who  had  attended  her  had 
said  when  they  had  shoAvn  him  the  pho- 
tographs :  the  two  jihotographs  that 
the  silent  sweet-faced  gentlewoman  held 
in  her  hands  when  she  died.  One  was 
faded  and  very  old-fashioned — the  pict- 
ure of  a  httle  girl  dressed  in  a  stiff 
white  frock,  with  a  big  plaid  sash  and 
new  button-shoes. 

The  other  photograph  was  ven*  new 
and  veiw  fashionable,  with  a  great  dash- 
ing signature  at  the  bottom.  It  was 
very  shiny,  like  the  ones  you  see  ia  the 
shop-windows  over  on  the  avenue,  and 
the  sistei*s  had  wondered  and  had  ad- 
mired it  greatly.  '*  I  believe  that  I  can 
find  her,"  was  what  they  both  under- 
stood the  young  doctor  to  say.  Then 
he  had  left  with  the  photographs  in  his 
pocket — and  soon  had  come  the  under- 
taker and  the  flowers. 

Suddenly  the  noise  of  the  Carmine 
Street  children,  pla;s'ing  in  the  new 
building  across  the  way,  hushed  and 
then  broke  out  shriller  than  before. 
The  sound  of  wheels  stopping  before 
the  house  made  one  of  the  little  sisters 
start,  and  she  said,  nervously,  "  Here  is 
one  of  them  now  " — as  if  she  were  ex- 
pecting some  i^eople  who  were  late,  but 
it  was  only  an  ordinaiy  hearse  with 
black  horses  that  wore  trailing  fly-nets 
with  huge  tassels. 

The  undertaker's  assistant  jumped  off 
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the  box  and  entered  the  house  with- 
out knocking.  He  was  a  young  man 
with  condescending  manners,  who  bent 
down  very  low,  and  whispered,  when  he 
spoke  to  the  two  sisters,  and  touched 
each  one  of  their  humps  with  his  hand 
as  if  by  accident.  Strange  to  say,  he 
held  a  dollar  bill  between  his  fingers. 
Then  he  went  outside,  leaned  against 
the  rusty  old  newel-post  and  smoked 
a  cigarette. 

A  loud-voiced  clock  hurriedly  struck 
the  hour  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  little 
sisters  looked  anxiously  at  one  another, 
but  before  they  had  time  to  speak  the 
sound  of  wheels  again  stopping  made 
them  turn  to  the  window. 

A  neat  coupe,  with  a  big  brown  horse, 
stood  close  to  the  sidewalk  next  to  the 
hearse.  A  tall  young  woman  dressed 
in  black  stepped  out  and  stood  holding 
the  door  of  the  coupe  open  and  looking 
up  at  the  little  red  brick  house  ;  the 
children  grouped  about  the  hearse  gazed 
at  her  in  silence,  and  the  undertaker's 
assistant  stopped  smoking  instantl}^ 
When  she  saw  the  crape  on  the  bell-han- 
dle the  young  woman  gently  closed  the 
door  of  the  coupe  and  ascended  the  steps. 

The  sisters  were  too  awe-struck  to 
move  at  first,  and  the  bell  in  the  empty 
hallway  was  still  jingling  softl}^  when 
the  mysterious  one  entered  the  room. 
She  said  something  in  a  low  voice,  and , 
one  of  the  blinds  was  opened.  Then 
she  glanced  about  her  and  walked  qui- 
etly to  the  doorway  and  looked  over 
the  huge  basket  of  flowers  at  the  still, 
white  face.  She  had  pulled  up  the  dark 
veil  and  it  made  a  black  band  across 
her  forehead.  Then  she  stood  up  very 
straight,  her  shoulders  shook  slightly, 
and  she  twisted  her  handkerchief  in  and 
out  through  her  fingers  the  way  people 
do  on  the  stage  when  they  are  crying 
to  themselves. 

The  little  hunchbacks,  who  were 
dressmakers,  could  not  help  admiring 
the  closely  fitting  gown,  and  they 
thought  they  had  never  seen  such  light 
golden  hair  in  all  their  lives.  When 
she  turned,  however,  they  almost  gasped 
in  unison.  It  was  the  woman  who  wore 
the  great  plumed  hat  in  the  shiny  pho- 
tograph. She  drew  down  her  veil  again 
to  her  chin  and  seated  herself  on  an  un- 
comfortable stiff-backed  chair. 
Vol.  XVI.~(J3 


The  undertaker's  assistant,  who  had 
come  in,  tiptoed  across  the  room  in  his 
cheap,  squeaking  shoes.  He  had  been 
almost  as  much  overcome  as  the  two 
little  women  ;  he  had  stood  there  pull- 
ing stupidly  at  his  thick  lower  lip, 
dumfounded,  and  now  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  go  out  and  tell  the  driver  what 
had  hapi3ened. 

The  assistant  was  just  in  time  to  open 
the  door  for  a  large  old  man  who  car- 
ried a  small  satchel.  He  was  hot  and 
dusty,  and  explained  in  a  deej),  sonorous 
voice  that  the  train  had  been  late  ;  other- 
wise he  would  have  arrived  an  hour 
ago.  AVhen  he  had  looked  at  the  quiet 
face  of  the  dead  woman,  he  had  breathed 
very  long,  made  an  odd  dry  sound  in 
his  throat,  and  had  gone  back  into  the 
little  kitchen  to  put  on  his  stole  and 
surplice. 

Somebody  in  the  hall  inquired  for  one 
of  the  sisters  in  a  loud,  puffing  Whisper, 
and  a  stout  woman  with  a  shawl  pinned 
over  her  bosom  entered ;  she  lived  in 
the  near-by  tenement  -  house  and  had 
brought  a  cheap  bunch  of  flowers,  tied 
with  a  white  string,  besides  an  evident 
willingness  to  weep  loudly  if  it  was 
necessary.  But  after  she  looked  about 
her  she  sat  down  awkwardly  on  the  edge 
of  the  nearest  chair. 

And  now  a  strange  thing  happened. 
The  young  girl  arose  and  took  the  little 
bunch  of  flowers  from  where  the  wash- 
erwoman had  hid  them  beneath  her 
shawl  (when  she  had  seen  the  basket  of 
white  roses),  and  she  lifted  the  trailing 
smilax  and  placed  it  in  the  veinless 
waxen  hands. 

Then  the  service  began.  It  was  the 
usual  service  of  the  church  except  that 
there  was  no  singing,  and  the  old  min- 
ister at  last  took  off  his  spectacles,  and 
the  monotony  of  his  reading  ceased. 
He  began  to  speak  in  a  low  voice,  ear- 
nestly, as  if  he  were  addressing  one  per- 
son only. 

The  two  little  hunchbacks,  who  had 
known  sorrow,  sat  side  by  side  and 
wiped  their  eyes  with  stiffly  folded 
handkerchiefs  like  blotting-pads.  Two 
wet  spots  showed  in  the  young  woman's 
veil  and  a  tear  rolled  down  from  beneath 
it  and  plashed  on  the  tightly  clasped 
hands  in  her  lap — the  slender  hands  on 
which  the  jewels  showed  so  plainly  be- 
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neath  her  gloves.  The  washerwoman, 
who  did  not  understand  it,  began  to 
weep  when  she  saw  the  tears  of  the 
others  and  had  recourse  to  the  corner 
of  her  dingy  moth-eaten  shawL 

The  deep  voice  of  the  old  man  sud- 
denly broke  in  a  sob  that  he  could  con- 
trol no  longer,  and  the  young  girl 
slijDped  quietly  to  him  and  grasped  his 
arm  with  both  her  hands  ;  she  could  not 
speak,  but  simply  bowed  her  head  be- 


neath the  wide  white  sleeve  that  he  had 
thrown  about  her.  Then  the  old  man 
j^rayed  and  kissed  her  forehead,  and  his 
tears  wet  her  light  crisp  hair. 

When  they  had  all  left,  the  little  sis- 
ters oi3ened  the  shutters  to  the  sun- 
shine and  placed  a  notice  in  one  of  the 
windows  showing  they  had  a  furnished 
room  to  rent  with  board.  Oh,  yes — the 
young  doctor.  He  attended  the  funer- 
al and  stood  out  in  the  hallway. 


THE   AMERICAN   GIRLS'   ART   CLUB    IN    PARIS 
By  Emily  Meredyth  Aylward 


NO.  4,  inie  de  Chevi-euse,  stands 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  Old 
Latin  Quarter  of  Paris.  Here 
has  been  in  floui-ishing  exist- 
ence, since  September,  1893,  the  new 
American  Girls'  Ai't  Club,  a  home  of 
delightful  and  economic  safety  for  the 
legion  of  young  women  who,  in  the 
pursuit  of  art,  annually  go  tmprotected 
abroad. 

No  spot  more  calculated  to  thrill  the 
imagination  of  artistic  American  youth 
could  well  have  been  chosen  than  this 
quaint  corner  of  Paris.  Every  stone 
has  an  histoiic  art-association.  Along 
those  narrow  streets  artists  have  al- 
ways swung  away  uj)  in  tliose  lofty  at- 
tics, student-philosophers  have  dreamed 
their  dreams,  and  poets  have  sung  their 
songs  to  the  eternal  hallo^^-ing  of  every 
brick  and  stone.  Eveiy  reminiscence 
is  inspiring,  and  the  present  actual  sur- 
roundings are,  in  addition,  brimful  of 
interest  and  practical  advantage. 

The  Club  stands  within  three  blocks 
of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  and  in  the  midst  of  many 
of  the  principal  studios,  among  them 
those  of  Bouguereau,  Laurens,  and 
Whistler,  which  are  within  a  block. 
Above  all  things  the  famous  schools  of 
Colai'ossi,  Delccluse  and  Montparnasse 
— always  favorite  head-quarters  for  the 
American  student — are  Arithin  a  few 
minutes'  reach,  so  tliat,  taken  all  in  all, 
the  environment  of  the  new  Girls'  Club 


is  a  rarely  good  combination  of  ideal 
and  practical  benefit. 

^yhen  the  American  girl  first  sets 
foot  in  the  iTie  de  Chevreuse — where 
the  pavement  is  too  narrow  to  admit 
her  friend's  walking  beside  her  —  she 
thinks,  tiiily  enough,  that  so  narrow 
a  passage  with  so  lofty  dwellings  she 
has  never  before  seen.  Simultaneously, 
however,  she  begins  for  the  first  time 
to  associate  narrow  streetways  with 
beauty  and  picturesqueness,  instead  of, 
as  heretofore,  with  neglect  and  decay. 
There  is  here  no  filth  or  squalor,  but 
order,  refinement,  and,  above  all — she 
feels  it,  the  atmosphere  exhales  it — an 
unspeakable  romance. 

Tlie  new  Club,  once  a  handsome 
chateau,  is  a  rambling  triangular  build- 
ing, framing  a  court-yard  at  tlie  rear, 
and  running,  with  its  huge,  old-fashioned 
gardens,  on  to  the  parallel  street  at  the 
back.  Painted  cream  yellow,  with  red- 
tiled  roof,  and  overrun  with  creepers, 
its  gay  exterior  is  a  delight  in  color  to 
the  eye.  Within  it  has  all  the  beauty 
and  mediaeval  mysteiT  of  numberless 
stairways  and  puzzling  passages,  and 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  spacious 
reading,  writing,  dining,  and  two  re- 
ception rooms,  with  library,  about  fifty 
bedrooms.  Those  bedrooms  on  the 
first  three  stories  have  long  French 
windows ;  those  on  the  fourth  have 
doraier  win<lows,  all  with  a  view  on  the 
court-yard,  and  many  with  a  window 
opening  on  street  and  court-yard  both- 
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A  wide  veranda  runs  round  the  first 
story  at  the  back,  its  pillars  and  bal- 
cony clothed  with  wistaria  vine,  and 
here  the  students  love  to  lounge  when 
days  begin  to  grow  sunny,  and,  swing- 
ing in  rocker  or  hammock,  overlook 
what  seems  to  them  the  fairest,  sweet- 
est, old  garden  in  all  France.  The 
court-yard,  with  its  few  huge  trees,  its 
centre  plot  of  green  and  blossoms, 
and  its  unused  old  well,  leads  by  a  few 
steps  down  into  this  ideal  garden. 

It  is  an  old  -  world  garden  ;  one  of 
those  delicious  tangles  of  greenery  and 
sweet  -  scented  shrubs  and  blossoms, 
thick-planted  with  roses,  red  and  white, 
and  yellow,  with  a  myriad  winding  paths 
and  cool  dark  niches,  all  overshadowed 
with  fragrant  lilacs  and  laburnums,  and 
the  thick  green  foliage  of  century-old 
trees.  Such  a  huge,  rambling,  romantic 
garden !  owing  tenfold  its  fascination 
to  the  absence  of  modern  touch.  Over 
its  high  stone-walls  no  hum  of  the  city 
disturbs  one's  reverie.  It  seems  re- 
mote from  life  and  hurry,  away  from 
the  pressure  of  civilization,  far  off  from 
everything. 

Even  in  winter  it  is  not  bleak  or  dull, 
but  verdant  with  evergreens,  as  is  the 
court-yard  too,  and  added  to  this,  the 
girl  is  an  exception  who  does  not  keep 
on  her  window  -  sill  a  box  -  garden  of 
flowers  or  plants  the  entire  year  round, 
so  that  all  is  fresh  to  behold. 

Before  the  opening  of  this  Club,  which 
owes  its  inception  and  initiatory  sup- 
port to  a  group  of  American  women 
headed  by  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Keid,  the 
American  girl-student  of  small  means  in 
Paris  had,  to  say  the  least,  to  struggle 
with  a  precarious  existence.  Here,  un- 
der matronly  supervision,  surrounded 
by  refined  comfort,  and  at  a  minimum 
of  expense,  the  path  has  been  made  easy 
for  her  in  an  unusual  degree. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  girls 
who  come  here  are,  first  and  above  all 
things,  bent  on  work,  and  afterward — 
as  a  rule — economy  ;  therefore  the  low 
figure  to  which  a  girl  can  bring  her  ex- 
penses is  a  matter  of  timely  interest  to 
set  forth. 

To  begin  with  her  room.  She  can 
have  a  tiny  one,  of  which  there  are  a  few 
on  the  fourth  floor,  as  low  as  twenty-five 
francs  per  month.     The    larger  rooms. 


however,  on  all  floors  rent  from  thirty 
to  forty  on  an  average,  according  to  size, 
position,  and  the  matter  of  one  or  two 


One  of  the  Art  Students. 


windows.  Extra  large  rooms  may  be 
had  as  high  as  sixty  francs,  but  these 
are  usually  shared  by  two.  Thirty-five 
francs  is  the  fair  average  for  a  pleasant 
single  room,  and  when  the  young  Amer- 
ican aspirant  realizes  that  this  means 
seven  dollars  for  a  month's  rent  her 
courage  will  begin  to  ascend. 

The  rooms  are  continental  to  the  de- 
gree of  a  red-tiled  flooring,  a  tiny  stove, 
originally  intended  for  charcoal,  and  the 
absence  of  gas.  The  menage  provides  a 
footstool,  but  the  girls  themselves  throw 
down  their  own  rugs  for  prettiness 
and  comfort ;  these,  together  with  an  oil- 
lamp,  and  candles  for  use  in  passages 
being  usually  their  first  investment. 
All  the  rooms  are  furnished  en  studio, 
the  bed  folding  up  into  a  couch  and  a 
large  Japanese  screen  being  provided 
to  conceal  any  baggage  or  trappings 
not  ordinarily  found  in  a  sitting-room. 
AVithin  a  couple  of  weeks  every  student 
has  provided  herself  with  the  few  yards 
of  scrim  or  cretonne,  the  etchings,  and 
the  half-dozen  little  decorative  knick- 
knacks  to  be  had  for  a  song   in  Paris, 
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and  wliich  under  her  deft  fingers  trans-  To  the  left  are  the  apartments  occupied 

foiTQ  the  nook  and  stamp  upon  it  her  by  the  concierge  and  his  ^\-ife.     He  is 

individuality.     The    beauty    of    niches  an  important  individual,  with  a  semi- 

and  coraei's  in  some  gii'ls'  dens,  where  official   chamber  hung  with  i-acks  and 

superior  taste  and  a  little  exti*a  money  keys.     In  the  racks  he  disti*ibutes  the 

have  been  brought  into  play,  might  well  mails,  and  here  the    students  call  for 

be  worthy  of  reproduction.  them.     The  keys  are  all  hung  beneath 

In  the  coldest  and  darkest  paiis  of  theii'  room-numbers,  and  ai-e  dejxjsited 

winter,  coal  and  light  cost  no  more  than  by  the  owners  as  they  go  out.  and  called 

three  fi*ancs  twenty-five  centimes  (sixty-  for   again    when    they   come    in.      At 

five  cents)    a  week.     Each  girl  ordei*s  10  p.m.  lights  are  extinguished  and  the 

her  own  sack  of  coal  dehvered  to  her  house  closed  up,  and  in  this  busy  hive 

room,    which    costs   thi*ee    francs    and  of  workers  fatigue  finds  most  students 

lasts  a  week-     Wood    she  buys  at  two  ready  to  retire  then  or  before.     But. 

centimes  the  bundle,  and  oil  in  a  can,  should  a  social  engagement  detain  an 

which  will  last  a  couple  of  months,  for  inmate,  the  concierge  will  rise  and  pull 

two   francs    twenty  centimes    the    can.  the  rope  which  withcb*aws  the  bolt,  and 

Girls  with  double  rooms  and  grates  will  hand   out   a    studio-key   at    any   hour, 

use  more  in  proportion,  though  not  dou-  winch  will  be  all   right,  provided   the 

ble.  They  may  also  fee  the  maids  to  light  situation  be  explained  to  the   matron, 

their  fires  if  they  desii*e  ;  but  the  prevail-  In  the  same  way.  should  a  visitor  stay 

ing  economic  mode  is  for  the  girls  to  beyond    the    prescribed   hour,  nothing 

light   theii'  own  fires,  letting  them  out  will  be  said,  but  pemiission  given  the 

and  rekindling  as  may  be  necessary.  student  to    extinguish  the  light-s   her- 

After  ringing  the  clanging  bell  of  the  self  after  the  guest's  departure,  ringing 
big  double  door  at  Xo.  4,  iTie  de  Chev-  up  the  concierge  to  warn  him  that  she 
reuse  (just  like  a  church-door  but  for  its  has  done  so.  so  that  he  may  take  a  sub- 
green  paint  and  shining  brass  knockei*s)  sequent  sui*vey  to  see  that  things  are 


the  new-comer  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  concierge.  The  door  opens 
in  the  middle  of  the  gateway,  leaving  a 
high  banier  of  wood  below,  over  which 
you  step  into  the  flagged  passage-way. 


CU-. 


Sketching  tn  the  Luxembourg  Gardens. 


all  right. 

A  similar  spirit  prevails  in  every- 
thing. Eules  are  strictly  and  wisely 
made,  biit  wiQ  be  relaxed  even  to  the 
extent  of  home-leniency  in  eveiy  situa- 
tion possible,  and  where  the 
student  has  inspired  the 
confidence  of  the  household- 
The  restaurant  on  the 
ground-floor,  which  is  con- 
ducted like  any  public  res- 
taurant, is  frequented  by 
nearly  all  the  students,  al- 
though they  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  go  anywhere  they 
please.  Nowhere  else,  how- 
ever, could  they  find  so 
o^ood  and  daintily  served  a 
table  at  the  same  money, 
a  most  commendable  feat- 
ure being  that  it  is  not  tabl*^ 
dilute,  so  that  a  girl  may 
order  as  little  or  great  a  va- 
riety as  she  chooses,  accord- 
ing to  her  appetite  or  purse. 
The  caterer  is  a  woman,  and 
four  trim,  spotless  women- 
servants  are  in  attendance. 
Small  round  tables,  seating 
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four,  are  those  provided,  so  that  groups 
of  close  friends  do  not  need  to  be  sepa- 
rated. 

Breakfast  is  served  from  7  to  9  a.m., 
and  consists  of  coffee,  rolls  and  butter, 
and  fruit.  For  fifty  centimes  you  are 
served  a  pot  of  delicious  coffee,  holding 
three  small  cups,  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
milk,  two  rolls  with  plenty  of  sweet 
butter,  and  grapes,  oranges,  or  apples 
in  season.  Graham  bread  is  a  favorite, 
and  will  be  served  instead  of,  or  with, 
rolls,  as  preferred.  The  little  breakfast- 
trays  look  tempting  with  their  dainty 
individual  service — everything,  includ- 
ing coffee-pot,  being  of  blue  and  white 
china.  The  linen  is  spotless,  and  the 
service  altogether  appetizing  and  re- 
fined ;  and  when  one  considers  that  the 
sum  charged  means  ten  cents  Ameri- 
can money,  the  fact  to  the  American 
mind  assumes  somewhat  the  nature  of 
an  agreeable  economic  problem. 

The  art-schools  open  at  8  a.m.,  when 

students  are  promptly  present.     They 

close  again  from  12  to  1,  and  from  12 

to  1.30  dejeuner  d  la  fourchette — sup- 
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posed  to  take  the  place  of  luncheon,  but 
in  reality  a  mid-day  dinner — is  served. 
Hot  meats,  vegetables,  sweets,  with 
wines  and  black  coffee,  form  the  menu. 
Many  girls  who  draw  in  one  studio 
from  8  to  12,  return  to  paint  in  an- 
other from  1  to  4,  or  even  until  5  in  fine 
weather.  Dinner  is  served  from  6  to 
7.30,  and  the  menus  of  both  dejeuner 
and  dinner  furnished  below  form  an 
average  sample  of  what  will  be  found 
provided,  with  the  cost : 

Dejeuner  d  la  Fourchette,  28  Novemhre,  1893. 

Menu. 

Potage. 

A  legumes 0. 20 

Hots  d'(Euvre. 

Poissoii. 
Pates  a  I'liuitre 0.25 


En  trees. 


Blanqiiette    de 

veau 0.40 

Beefsteak  sarni  .   0.40 


Chateaubriand 
garni 0.65 

Salade  de  saison.  0.20 


Legumes. 


Pommes  de  terre, 
puree 0.15 


Macaroni  au  gra- 
tin 0.25 
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Desserts. 


Fromace 0.10    Cafe  iioir 

Biscuit" 0.10    The    

..  0.15 
..  0.15 

Orant'es                 .  0  10    Biere 

..  0.40 

Gateaux 0.20    Viu  rouge  . . .  . 

Confitures 0.15    CliablisT 

..  0.80 
..  1.80 

Diner,  30  Nomnbre,  1893. 

Menu. 

Potarje. 
Julienne 

..  0.20 

Poisaon. 

Saumon,  sauce  tartare 

..   0.35 

Eittrees. 

R'As. 

Turkey  and  cran-  [  Salade  de  saison 

berry  sauce.  .  .   0.40  ! 


0.20 


Ltgumes. 

Puree  de  pomraes  0.15  1  Chouxdeurs,  nat- 
Celeri 0.05        ure 0.20 


Desserts 


Fromage 0.10 

Fruit,  oranges. .  .  0.10 

Biscuit 0.10 

Ice-cream 0.40 

Macarons 0. 15 


Cafe  noir 0.15 

The 0.15 

Biere 0.40 

Viu  rouse O.&O 

ChablisT 1.80 


Little  tea  is  driiuk  except  what  the 
o^iiis  make  in  their  own  rooms,  water 
practically  never.  Black  coffee  soon 
becomes  the  average  refresher,  and  for 
drinking  pui"]^)oses  a  bottle  of  the  vin 
rouge  is  kept  on  hand,  each  girl  t^ing 
her  numbered  ribbon  round  the  neck 
of  the  bottle,  which  is  carefully  locked 
awav  for  her  between  meals.     As  it  fre- 


Art  Student  Driving  a  Bargain  in  a  Curio  Shop. 


Early   Breakfast. 


quently  lasts  a  week,  lier  wine-bill  will 
represent  little  more  than  a  cent  a  day. 
A  bottle  of  beer  is  sometimes  shared 
between  two  girls  feeling  in  need  of  a 
tonic.  It  is  in  reality  a  light,  agreeable, 
pale  ale,  costing  the  girls,  when  divided, 
just  four  cents  each,  cheaper  than  the 
same  thing  at  home. 

The  one  refection  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, which  the  students  never  think  of 
missing,  the  delightful  hour  of  all  which 
brings  together  the  congenial  spirits  of 
the  fraternity,  is  five  o'clock  tea.  Every 
afternoon  at  five  o'clock  this  is  served 
by  the  establishment  in  the  red  recep- 
tion-room, which  leads  on  to  the  ve- 
randa. The  girls  are  permitted  to  invite 
all  the  American  friends  they  choose, 
and  here  they  lounge  and  chat  after  the 
day's  work  is  done,  or  ramble  from  read- 
ing-room to  library,  comparing  notes  or 
diverting  themselves  as  they  please. 

This  tea  hour  forms  a  pretty  sight. 
The  room  is  baptized  "  red  "  after  its 
draperies  and  furnishings,  and  on  a  win- 
ter afternoon  when  the  firelight  dances 


on  the  square  table,  wdth  its  pretty  piled- 
up  china,  or  is  reflected  from  the  huge 
silver  tea  -  urn  and  brass  samovar  and 
the  dark  polished  flooring,  the  efi:ect  is 
charming. 

More  charming  is  it,  however,  when 
spring  begins  to  waft  perfume  from 
the  garden  through  the  long,  open  win- 
dows, or  later  still,  when  the  tea  can 
be  sipped  on  the  veranda  in  a  warmer, 
scented  air.  Young  art-nostrils  quiver 
with  delight  in  an  atmosj^here  like  this, 
and  in  the  tea  and  cake,  and  bread-and- 
butter  sandwiches  find  veritable  nectar 
and  ambrosia  here,  overlooking  the  fair 
cool  garden  in  the  heart  of  the  Quartier 
Latin. 

On  this  same  floor  also  are  the  read- 
ing-room and  library,  and  a  second  re- 
ception-room, the  "blue"  room,  harmo- 
niously draj^ed  in  Gobelin  shade.  Every 
American  giii  in  Paris  has  the  freedom 
of  reading-room  and  library,  which  is 
also  a  circulating  one.  Before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Club  a  free  reading- 
room  and  library  for  American  girls  ex- 
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isted  in  this  same  quarter  of  the  city,  come    forth,    refreshments    are    served 

which  have  now  been  transferred  here,  picnic  fashion,  and  there  is  a  good  time 

The  library  is  well  chosen,  and  the  read-  generally.     As  a  rule,  everyone  is  glad 

ing-room,  which  is  also  furnished  with  enough  to  retire  by  the  time  lights  are 


I'-V 


Afternoon  Tea  at  the  Club. 


writing-tables  and  materials,  is  well 
supplied  with  English,  French,  and 
American  magazines  and  papers,  includ- 
ing the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  There  is  a  cloak-room  also  here, 
and  French  neatness  and  order  have  pro- 
vided even  a  work-box,  furnished,  so  that 
students  may  stitch  a  button  or  a  torn 
braid  in  haste  when  necessary. 

In  a  hundred  ways  do  the  girls  devise 
recreations  for  the  evenings  :  some  few 
students  go  to  night  life-classes,  but  this 
is  generally  found  too  fatiguing  except 
for  a  month  occasionally,  or  where  a 
student  has  only  attended  one  class  be- 
fore during  the  day.  Sketching  classes 
are  formed  in  the  larger  of  the  girls' 
rooms,  one  or  more  students  jjosing, 
and  in  this  way  some  good  work  is  done 
amid  lots  of  fun.  When  fun  alone  is 
wanted  dances  are  got  up,  just  among 
the  girls  themselves,  banjos  and  guitars 


put  out,  at  ten,  and  order  and  quiet 
prevail  as  much  from  a  feeling  of  ne- 
cessity as  virtue.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  to  23i'event  students  sitting  up 
in  their  own  rooms  to  any  hour  they 
please. 

Of  all  great  holidays  in  the  year  by 
far  the  greatest  and  most  significant  is 
Exhibition  Day.  Thus  far  there  has 
only  been  time  for  one,  which  was  held 
early  last  December.  All  the  students' 
work  for  the  year  is  hung  in  the  exhi- 
bition gallery,  a  spacious,  finely  lit  room 
with  polislied  fioor,  and  divans  here  and 
there  for  visitors,  for  all  artistic  Paris, 
male  and  female,  is  invited,  and  last 
year  ai)peared  in  goodly  showing.  To 
Exhibition  Day  the  girls  look  forward 
all  y(>ar  with  intense  eagerness,  the  in- 
formal criticisms  made  en  j^assant  by 
some  of  the  most  prominent  French 
artists  being  followed  and  listened  for 
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as  suggestions  of  priceless  value.  In 
the  evening  there  is  a  reception,  sup- 
per, and  dance  to  a  good  Italian  string 
band.  Last  year  the  decorations  were 
wonderfully  chic  and  unique,  the  prin- 
cipal being  a  frieze  painted  on  common 
brown  paper  by  some  young  male  stu- 
dents in  all  sorts  of  American  edible  de- 
signs. Turke^^s  and  cranberries,  oys- 
ters on  the  half-shell,  fish  fresh  caught 
in  the  nets,  bunches  of  sweet  -  corn, 
groups  of  tomatoes,  were  all  tlirown  on 
in  imj^ressionistic  style  with  such  capi- 
tal effect  that  artists  present  were  all 
loud  in  praise.  The  frieze,  intended 
only  for  the  evening,  has  since  been 
taken  and  nailed  up  permanently  in 
the  dining-room.  The  exhibition-room, 
w^hich  is  on  the  same  floor  with  the  re- 
ception and  other  public  rooms,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  dancing,  and  serves 
the  purpose  on  any  fete  when  male 
friends  are  allowed  to  be  invited. 

Tableaux  are  also  given  here,  anji  last 
Thanksgiving  was  made  festive  by  a 
clever  reproduction  entitled  "  Paint- 
ings from  the  Louvre,"  to  which  nu- 
merous members  of  the  art-world  w^ere 
invited,  A  few  were  meant  for  traves- 
ties, such  as  Velasquez's  "Infanta,"  a 
life-like  caricature  with  red  worsted  hair, 
buckram  collar  edged  with  cranberries, 
and  parsley  bouquet.  The  greater  num- 
ber, however,  were  seriously  faithful, 
Titian's  "Venetian  Lady"  being  ex- 
quisitely done,  and  Botticelli's  "Ma- 
donna" group  being  artistically  per- 
fect, but  for  the  absence  of  the  halo 
which  the  infant — the  child  of  a  model 
— had  at  the  very  last  second  torn  from 
his  head  and  held  peacefully  in  his 
chubby  fist. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  calculated  by 
dollars  and  cents,  a  girl's  weekly  rent 
need  be  but  $1.75,  her  weekly  break- 
fasts seventy  cents,  her  luncheons  about 
$1.40,  and  her  dinners  about  $2,  allow- 
ing a  modest  variety.  Fire  and  light 
will  add  to  this  about  seventy  cents, 
and  laundry  about  forty  cents  more. 
Two  francs  per  dozen  is  the  maximum 
for  laundry,  which  wiU  be  called  for 
there  just  as  at  home.  Girls  may  pack 
with  confidence,  for  Paris,  all  their 
daintiest    lingerie,    and    the    beruffled 


gowns  and  peignoirs,  which  cost  so 
much  to  launder  at  home,  as  they 
will  find  in  the  cheapness  and  perfec- 
tion of  Parisian  laundry  a  genuine  rev- 
elation. A  delicate  lace  handkerchief 
will  be  washed  for  a  cent,  and  the 
fluffiest  Swiss  and  lace  gown  done  u^^  to 
look  like  new  for  a  franc  or  twenty 
cents.  All  thrown  in  by  the  dozen  arc 
taken  for  two  francs  or  under.  The 
total,  therefore,  for  rent,  board,  and 
laundry  comes  to  $6.95  a  week,  which 
when  necessary  may  even  still  further 
be,  and  frequently  is,  economized.  Car- 
fares are  only  needed  for  recreation  pur 
poses,  and  it  may  thus  be  easily  seen 
that,  inclusive  of  sundries,  a  girl  bent 
on  economy  may  defray  her  expenses 
on  $8  a  week. 

In  her  room  she  will  have  a  sponge- 
bath  provided,  but  no  plumbing  ar- 
rangements for  bathing  having  yet  been 
added  to  the  Club,  the  girl  who  Avants 
an  occasional  ducking  must  go  to  the 
public  bath  close  by,  where  she  will  pay 
twenty-five  cents  for  her  immersion. 
This  bath  will  be  the  dearest  thing  for 
her,  proportionately,  in  all  Paris. 

Away  in  the  rear  right  hand  corner 
of  the  garden,  with  an  entrance  on  the 
street  outside,  is  the  little  English  Epis- 
copal chapel,  with  an  English  pastor, 
and  here  the  Protestant  American  stu- 
dents from  all  quarters  of  Paris  come 
to  w^orship.  The  means  of  religion,  like 
those  of  study  and  recreation,  are  thus 
immediately  at  hand. 

In  speaking  of  the  Art  Club  it  must 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Club  is 
only  for  the  accommodation  of  girls 
who  draw  or  paint,  according  to  the 
common  acceptance  of  the  term  "  art." 
Students  of  music,  sculpture,  or  any 
other  art  are  equally  at  home  here,  al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  they  have 
thus  far  been  in  the  minority.  The 
gala-day  of  the  year — Exhibition  Day — 
is  the  festive  apotheosis  of  the  painting 
colony,  their  exclusive  triumph,  wliose 
color  naturally  permeates  the  entire  or- 
ganization. At  the  same  time  workers 
in  all  arts  will  here  find  a  delightful 
resting-place,  with  everything  in  daily 
round  and  environment  to  stimulate 
and  mark  the  road  to  success. 
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HOW   WHALEBONE   CAUSED   A   WEDDING 

^y  yo^/  Chandler  Harris 


Matt  Kilpatrick,  of  Putnam,  used 
to  laus^li  and  say  that  his  famous  fox- 
hound AVhalebone  Avas  responsible  for 
a  very  brilliant  wedding  in  Jasj^er. 
When  Harvey  Dennis  and  Tom  Col- 
lino-sworth  were  among  his  listeners 
(which  was  pretty  much  all  tlie  time, 
for  the  three  were  inseparable),  they 
had  a  way  of  shaking  their  heads  du- 
Inously  over  this  statement.  Mr.  Den- 
nis thought  that  his  dog  Eowan  (pro- 
nounced Ro-ann)  ought  to  have  some 
of  the  credit,  while  Mr.  Collingsworth 
was  equally  sure  that  Music  had  as 
much  to  do  with  the  happy  event  as 
any  of  the  rest.  The  Collingsworth  ar- 
gument— and  it  was  a  sound  one — was 
that  where  a  lady  dog  is  ski2)2Ding  along 
and  performing  to  the  queen's  taste  all 
the  work  that  is  cut  out  for  her,  she 
ought  to  come  ahead  of  the  gentlemen 
dogs  in  any  historical  statement  or 
reminiscence. 

When  I  first  heard  the  story,  consid- 
erations of  local  pride  led  me  to  feel 
that  Rowan  had  been  unjustly  robbed 
of  the  credit  that  belonged  to  him ;  but 
time  cools  the  ardor  of  youth,  and  mel- 
lows and  sweetens  the  sources  of  parti- 
sanship. I  can  say  now  that  Rowan 
had  small  advantage  over  liis  two  fa- 
mous rivals,  when  the  scent  was  as  high 
as  the  saddle-skirts  and  the  pace  the 
kind  that  kills. 

Mr.  Kili)atrick  used  to  tell  the  story 
as  a  joke,  and  frequently  he  repeated  it 
merely  to  tease  those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  results  of  Whalebone's  ex- 
ploit, or  to  worry  his  fox-hunting  rivals, 


who  were  his  dearest  friends.  But  the 
story  was  true.  In  repeating  it  I  shall 
have  to  include  details  that  Mr.  Kilpat- 
rick found  it  unnecessary  to  burden 
himself  with,  for  they  were  as  familiar 
to  his  neighborhood  audience  as  any  of 
their  own  personal  aftairs. 

The  way  of  it  was  this  :  One  day  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  1860,  Colo- 
nel Elmore  Rivers,  of  JasjDer  County, 
put  a  negro  boy  on  a  mule,  and  sent 
him  around  with  an  invitation  to  cer- 
tain of  his  friends,  requesting  them  to  do 
him  the  honor  of  eating  their  Christmas 
dinner  with  him.  This  invitation  was 
prepared  with  great  care  by  Mrs.  Riv- 
ers, who  was  a  school-ma'am  from  Con- 
necticut when  the  Colonel  married  her. 
It  was  beautifully  written  on  the  inside 
of  a  sheet  of  foolscaj),  and  this  sheet 
was  tacked  to  a  piece  of  card-board,  by 
means  of  a  deftly  made  true  lover's-knot 
of  blue  ribbon.  The  card -board  was 
placed  in  a  satchel,  and  the  satchel  was 
arranged  to  swing  over  the  slioulders 
of  the  negro,  so  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  losing  it.  There  was  only  one 
invitation,  and  it  was  to  be  carried  from 
one  of  the  Colonel's  friends  to  the  other 
until  all  had  been  notified  of  his  hospi- 
table desires. 

The  Colonel  added  an  oral  postscript 
as  he  gave  the  negro  a  stift'  dram.  "  Ding 
'em,"  he  exclaimed,  "tell  'em  to  bring 
their  dogs.  Mind  now!  tell  'em  to 
bring  their  dogs." 

Mrs.  Rivers  enjoyed  Christmas  as 
heartily  as  anybody,  but  in  beginning 
preparations  for  the  festival  she  always 
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had  her  misgivings.  Her  father,  Dr. 
Joshua  Penniman,  had  been  a  Puritan 
among  Puritans,  and  somehow  she  had 
got  the  idea  from  him  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  popery  concealed  in  the 
Christmas  ceremonials.  But  when  once 
the  necessity  for  preparation  was  uj)on 
her  she  cast  her  scruples  aside,  and  her 
Christmas  dinners  were  famous  in  that 
whole  region.  B}'-  catering  to  the  Colo- 
nel's social  instincts  in  this  and  other 
particulars,  she  managed,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  to  lead  him  triumpliant- 
ly  into  the  folds  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
It  was  a  great  victory  for  Miss  Lou,  as 
everybody  called  her,  and  she  lived  long 
to  enjoy  the  distinction  it  conferred 
upon  her. 

The  day  after  the  invitation  had  been 
sent  around,  a  couple  of  weanling  pigs 
were  caught  and  penned,  and,  until  the 
day  before  Christmas,  they  were  fed  and 
fattened  on  nubbins  and  roasted  white- 
oak  acorns.  Three  young  gobblers  were 
also  caught  and  put  upon  such  diet  as, 
according  to  the  Colonel's  theory,  would 
add  to  their  toothsomeness,  and  give 
them  a  more  delicate  flavor.  These  are 
merely  hints  of  the  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  the  Christmas  festival  on  the 
Eivers  plantation. 

What  the  Colonel  always  wanted  was 
a  merry  Christmas,  and  there  could  be 
no  merriment  where  good-humor  and 
good-cheer  Avere  lacking.  He  had  said 
to  his  wife  years  before,  when  she  was 
somewhat  doubtful  about  introducing 
her  New  England  holiday,  "  Go  ahead, 
honey  !  Cut  just  as  big  a  dash  as  you 
please  with  your  Thanksgiving.  I'll 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  3"ou  will,  maj^be 
more.  The  Lord  knows  we've  got  a 
heap  to  be  thankful  for.  Well  cut  a 
big  dash  and  be  thankful,  and  then 
when  Christmas  comes  we'll  cut  a  big 
dash  and  be  happ}^" 

Thenceforward  they  had  both  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  on  that  planta- 
tion, and  Miss  Lou  was  as  anxious  to 
satisfy  the  Colonel  with  her  Christmas 
arrangements  as  he  had  been  to  please 
her  with  his  zeal  for  Thanksgiving. 
Indeed,  one  Christmas-day,  a  year  or 
two  after  their  marriage.  Miss  Lou 
went  so  far  as  to  present  her  husband 
with  a  daughter,  and  ever  after  that 
Christmas   had  a   new  sisfnificance   in 


that  household  :  Miss  Lou  satisfied  her 
Puritan  scruples  by  pretending  to  her- 
self that  she  was  engaged  in  celebrat- 
ing her  daughter's  birthda}^  and  the 
Colonel  was  glad  that  two  of  the  most 
important  days  in  the  calendar  were 
merged  into  one. 

When  the  child  was  born,  a  poor 
lonely  old  woman,  named  Betsey  Cole, 
who  lived  in  the  woods  between  the 
Rivers  plantation  and  town,  sent  the 
Colonel  word  that  the  little  lass  would 
grow  up  to  be  both  good  and  beautiful. 
Nothing  would  do  after  that  but  the 
Ccdonel  must  send  the  fortune-teller 
a  wagon-load  of  provisions,  and  he 
kejjt  it  up  every  Christmas  as  long 
as  Betsey  Cole  lived. 

The  fortune-teller  certainly  made  no 
mistake  in  her  j)i'ediction.  The  child 
grew  to  be  the  most  beautiful  young 
woman  in  all  that  region.  The  Colonel 
named  her  Mary  after  his  mother,  and 
the  name  seemed  to  fit  her,  for  her 
character  was  as  lovely  as  her  face. 
Even  the  women  and  little  children 
loved  her,  and  when  this  kind  of  mani- 
festation is  made  over  a  girl,  it  is 
needless  to  inquire  about  her  character 
or  disposition. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Mary  had 
a  lover,  but  if  so,  no  one  knew  it  but 
her  own  sweet  self.  Her  father,  the 
Colonel,  declared  she  was  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber  when  the  boys  were  around, 
and  the  ^^oung  men  who  raved  over  her 
thought  she  was  even  cooler  than  a 
cucumber.  And  yet  she  had  her  father's 
ardent  temperament  and  good-nature, 
and  her  mother's  prudence  and  sound 
discretion.  It  was  a  L-  ^'  o  combina- 
tion in  all  respects,  and  it*^  iiad  its  cli- 
max in  a  piquant  individuality  that  im- 
pressed old  and  young  with  its  charm. 

There  were  two  young  men,  among 
the  many  that  were  smitten,  who  made 
it  a  point  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  young  lady.  One  was  Jack 
Preston,  and  the  other  was  Andy  Col- 
ston. Both  were  handsome  and  am- 
bitious, and  both  had  good  prospects. 
Colston  already  had  the  advantage  of 
a  fortune,  but  Preston  was  as  hopeful 
and  as  cheerful  as  if  he  possessed  a 
dozen  plantations  and  a  thousand  ne- 
groes. Mentally  they  were  about  evenly 
matched,  but  Preston   had  been   com- 
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pelled  by  circumstances  to  cultivate 
an  energy  in  the  matter  of  steady  ap- 
plication that  Colston  never  knew  the 
necessity  of. 

These  young  men  were  intimate 
friends,  and  they  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  from  each  other  their  attitude 
toward  Mary  Rivers.  It  was  perhaps 
well  that  this  was  so.  Both  were  high- 
strung  and  high  -  temj^ered,  and  if 
they  had  been  anything  but  intimate 
with  each  other,  the  slightest  cause 
or  provocation  would  haA'e  precipitated 
trouble  between  them.  Aud  this  would 
have  been  very  unfortunate  indeed ; 
for,  if  the  name  of  Mary  Rivers  had  been 
even  remotely  hinted  as  the  cause  of 
such  trouble,  the  Colonel  would  have 
locked  himself  in  his  library,  read  a 
chapter  in  the  family  Bible,  called  for 
his  saddle  -  horse  and  shot  -  gun,  and 
gone  cantering  up  the  big  road  on 
business  connected  with  the  planta- 
tion. 

But  these  rival  lovers  were  bosom 
friends.  There  were  points  about  each 
that  attracted  the  other.  When  Pres- 
ton was  with  Miss  Mary  he  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  i^raising  the  good  quali- 
ties of  Colston,  and  Colston  made  no 
concealment  of  the  fact  that  he  con- 
sidered Preston  the  salt  of  the  earth,  as 
we  sav  in  Georo^ia. 

All  this  was  very  pleasant  and  very 
confusing.  Mary  was  in  love  with  one 
of  them,  but  she  never  admitted  the 
fact,  even  to  herself,  until  a  curious 
episode  comj^elled  her  to  acknowledge 
it.  Even  her  mother  confessed  that 
she  had  been  unable  to  discover  Mary's 
preference  until  the  fact  fluttered  out 
before  everybody's  eyes,  like  a  startled 
bird  from  its  nest.  For  awhile  the 
mother  would  tJiink  that  her  daughter 
preferred  Preston.  Then  she  would 
imagine  that  the  girl  was  in  love  witli 
Colston.  And  sometimes  she  would 
conclu<le  that  Mary's  heart  had  not 
l)een  touched  a^  all.  Miss  Lou  herself 
j)referred  Colston,  but  she  was  not  op- 
posed to  Preston.  Colston  had  a  solid 
fortune,  and  Preston — well,  Connecticut 
knows  very  well  now  many  long  days 
and  how  many  hard  licks  are  necessary 
to  lay  up  a  fortune.  Young  i)eople 
may  put  up  True  Love  as  their  candi- 
date and  pout  at  Hard  Cash  as  much 


as  they  please,  but  if  they  had  to  go 
through  the  experience  that  Connecti 
cut  and  the  neighl.)oring  States  went 
through  sixty  odd  years  ago  (to  go 
back  no  farther),  they  Avould  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Hard  Cash  has  pe- 
culiar merits  of  its  own. 

Xevertheless,  !Miss  Lou  was  too  wise 
to  say  anything  about  the  matter.  Slie 
knew  that  her  husband,  although  he 
possessed  land  and  negroes  and  money, 
had  a  certain  fine  scorn  for  the  privi 
leges  and  distinctions  that  mere  wealth 
confers.  He  was  emphaticall}-  a  man  of 
the  people,  and  he  would  have  tolerated 
no  effort  to  implant  false  notions  in  his 
daughter's  mind.  ^Moreover,  Miss  Lou 
had  great  confidence  in  Mary's  sound 
judgment.  It  was  one  comfort,  the 
mother  thought,  that  Mary  was  not  gid- 
dy. She  was  as  gay  as  a  lark,  and  full 
of  the  spirit  of  innocent  fun,  but  (thank 
goodness)  not  giddy  nor  foolish. 

But,  after  all,  the  chief  worry  of  Miss 
Lou  on  the  approach  of  this  particular 
Christmas  Avas  not  about  Mary  and  her 
beaux.  It  was  about  the  preparations 
tliat  the  Colonel  was  making  on  his 
own  responsibility.  She  saw  several 
extra  bags  of  meal  coming  in  from 
Roach's  ]\Iill,  and  her  heart  sank  within 
her  at  the  tliought  of  numberless  fox- 
hounds swarming  under  the  house  and 
in  the  yard,  and  roaming  around  over 
the  plantation.  At  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  she  broached  the  subject. 

"  Mr.  Rivei*s  "  (she  never  called  him 
Colonel),  "  I  do  hope  you  haven't  asked 
your  friends  to  bring  their  hound- 
dogs  with  them.  AVhy,  they'll  take 
the  whole  j^lace.  You've  got  twelve  of 
your  own.  What  on  earth  do  you  want 
with  any  more  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  honey,"  said  the  Colonel, 
with  a  sigh.  "  Harvey  Dennis,  and  Matt 
Kilpatrick,  and  Tom  Collingsworth  will 
fetch  their  dogs,  and  I  reckon  maybe 
Jack  Casswell  and  Bill  Hearn  will  fetch 
theirs." 

Mrs.  Rivers  dropped  lier  hands  in 
her  laj)  in  lieljiless  dismay.  "  Mercies 
upon  us  !  I  thought  you  surely  had 
dogs  enough  of  your  own." 

"  Why,  honey,"  the  Colonel  expostu- 
lated, ''  you've  let  the  niggers  chunk  my 
dogs  till  they  are  no  manner  account.  " 

"  Well,  I  do  kate  a  hound-dog  !  "  ex- 
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claimed  Miss  Lou  ;  "  sneaking  around, 
sticking  their  noses  in  the  j)ots  and 
pans,  and  squalling  like  they're  killed 
if  yoa  lift  your  hand.  Why,  the  foxes 
come  right  up  in  the  yard  and  take  off 
the  geese  and  ducks,  where  your  dogs 
could  see  them  if  they  weren't  too  lazy 
to  open  their  eyes." 

"Those  are  just  the  foxes  we're  going 
to  catch,  honey,"  remarked  the  Colonel, 
soothingly. 

"Well,  I'd  rather  feed  the  foxes  a 
whole  3'ear  than  to  have  forty  or  fifty 
hound-dogs  quartered  on  this  place 
three  or  four  days." 

The  Colonel  made  no  repty,  and  after 
awhile  his  wife  remarked,  pleasantly,  if 
not  cheerfull}^  "Well,  I  guess  I'll  have 
bigger  troubles  than  that  before  I  die. 
If  I  don't,  it  w^ill  be  a  mercy." 

"If  you  don't,  honey,  you'll  live  and 
die  a  happy  woman,"  responded  the 
Colonel. 

Miss  Lou  wiped  her  face  on  her 
apron  and  sat  absorbed  in  thought. 
Presently,  Mary  came  dancing  in.  Her 
face  was  shining  with  health  and  high 
spirits. 

"Just  think,  folks!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Four  more  days  and  I'll  be  eighteen! 
A  woman  grown,  but  with  the  sweet 
disposition  of  a  child  !  " 

The  Colonel  laughed  and  his  wife 
flushed  a  little.  "  Where  did  you  hear 
that  ■? "  she  asked  her  daughter, 

"  Why,  I  heard  you  say  those  W'Ords 
to  father  no  longer  than  last  night. 
Look,  father  !  mother  is  actually  blush- 
ing !  " 

"I  believe  I  did  say  something  like 
that,"  said  Miss  Lou.  "I  intended  to 
tell  your  father  afterward  that  very  few 
children  have  sweet  dispositions.  But 
my  mind  has  been  worried  all  da}^  with 
the  thought  of  the  hound-dogs  we've 
got  to  feed." 

"Oh,  father  !  "  exclaimed  Mary,  "  are 
we  to  have  a  fox-hunt?  And  may  I 
go  ?  "  The  Colonel  nodded  a  prompt  as- 
sent, but  Miss  Lou  protested.  "  Now, 
Mr.  Rivers,  I  think  that  is  going  too 
far.  I  certainly  do.  I  have  always 
been  opposed  to  it.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  Mary  at  her  age  should  get 
on  a  horse  and  go  galloping  about  the 
country  with  a  crowd  of  j-elling  men 
and   howling   dogs.       It   may   be   well 


enough  for  the  men — though  I  think 
they  could  be  better  employed — but  I 
think  the  line  ought  to  be  drawn  at  the 
women." 

"  Why,  mother,  how  many  times  have 
I  been  fox-hunting  wdth  father  ?  " 

"Just  as  many  times  as  you  have 
n)ade  me  miserable,"  rej)lied  Miss  Lou  ; 
"just  that  many  times  and  no  more." 

"Now,  momsy !  don't  scold  your 
onliest  and  oldest  daughter,"  pleaded 
Mary. 

"  Don't  wheedle  around  me  !  "  cried 
Miss  Lou,  pretending  to  be  very  angry. 
"Mr.  Rivers,  you  needn't  be  winking  at 
Mary  behind  your  paper.  I  do  think  it 
is  a  shame  that  you  should  allow  your 
daughter  to  go  ripping  and  tearing 
about  the  country  hunting  foxes.  I 
think  it  is  a  burning  shame.  I  posi- 
tively do." 

"  Well,  honey — ~" 

"I  don't  care  w^hat  an^-body  says," 
Miss  Lou  broke  in.  "  Here  is  Mary  old 
enough  to  get  married,  and  now  she 
must  go  scampering  about  with  a  lot  of 
men  on  horseback.     It  is  ridiculous !  " 

"You  hear  that,  father?  Moms}^  says 
I'm  old  enough  to  get  married.  I'll 
marry  the  man  that  brings  me  the  fox's 
brush  the  day  after  Christmas.  And 
momsy  shall  bake  the  cake,  and  she'll 
burn  it  just  as  the  cake  is  burning 
now." 

Miss  Lou  lifted  her  nose  in  the  air. 
"I  declare  if  old  Dilsey  has  gone  to 
sleep  and  left  that  fruit-cake  to  burn, 
I'll  send  her  to  the  overseer  !  " 

Whereupon  she  skipped  out  of  the 
room,  and  soon  after  the  Colonel  and 
Mary  heard  her  laughing  at  something 
the  fat  old  cook  had  said.  Miss  Lou's 
temper  was  all  on  tlie  surface. 

The  Colonel  looked  at  his  daughter 
over  his  spectacles  and  smiled.  "I 
reckon  you  know,  precious,  that  we'll 
have  to  catch  the  fox  before  your  beau 
can  give  you  the  brush.  But  we'll 
have  some  good  dogs  here.  So  you'd 
better  tell  your  sweetheart  to  stir  his 
stumps.  Maybe  the  wrong  chaj:)  will 
get  the  brush." 

"Why,  you  won't  let  me  have  one 
little  joke,  father,"  cried  Mary.  "Of 
course  I  won't  marry  the  man  that  gives 
me  the  brush" — she  paused,  went  to 
the  long   mirror  that  slanted   forward 
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from  the  wall,  and  made  a  pretty  moutli 
at  herself — "unless  he's  the  right  per- 
son."    Then  she  ran  away,  laughing. 

Preparations  for  the  Christmas  fes- 
tival went  forward  rapidly,  and  when 
the  day  came  a  goodly  company  had 
assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  hearty 
hospitality  of  Colonel  Rivers.  As  Miss 
Lou  had  foreseen,  the  yard  fairly 
swarmed  with  dogs.  Haiwey  Dennis 
brought  seven,  Matt  Kilpatrick  ten, 
Tom  Collingsworth  twelve,  Jack  Cass- 
well  eight,  and  Bill  Hearn  fourteen — 
about  fifty  hounds  in  all.  Colston  and 
Preston  had  arrived  the  night  before. 
Colston  had  dogs,  but  he  left  them  at 
home.  He  knew  the  jDrejudices  of 
Mar\'s  mother.  Preston  was  not  a 
planter  and  had  no  dogs,  but  he  was 
very  fond  of  cross-country  riding,  and 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 
the  sport. 

The  Colonel  was  in  ecstacies.  The 
wide  fireplace  in  the  sitting-room  was 
piled  high  with  half-seasoned  hickory 
wood,  and  those  who  sat  around  it  had 
to  form  a  very  Avide  half-circle  indeed, 
for  the  flaring  logs  and  glowing  embers 
sent  forth  a  warmth  that  penetrated  to 
all  parts  of  the  room,  big  as  it  was. 

And  it  was  a  goodly  company  that 
sat  around  tlie  blazing  fire — men  of  af- 
fairs, planters  with  very  large  interests 
depending  on  their  energy  and  foresight, 
lawyers  who  had  won  more  than  a  local 
fame,  and  yet  all  as  gay  and  as  good- 
Immored  as  a  parcel  of  school-boys. 
The  conversation  was  seasoned  with 
apt  anecdotes  inimitably  told,  and  full 
of  the  peculiar  humor  that  has  not  its 
counterpart  anywhere  in  the  world  out- 
side of  middle  Georgia. 

And  the  dinner  was  magnificent. 
Miss  Lou  was  really  proud  of  it,  as  she 
had  a  right  to  be.  There  are  very  few 
tilings  that  a  Georgia  plantation  will 
not  produce  wlien  it  is  coaxed,  and  the 
Colonel  had  a  knack  -of  coaxing  tliat 
was  the  envy  of  his  neighbors.  Miss 
Lou  could  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  praise  bestowed  on  her  dinner.  All 
the  guests  were  high-livers,  and  they 
declared  solemnly  tliat  they  had  never 
before  sat  down  to  such  a  royal  feast. 

The  servants  moved  about  as  silently 
as  ghosts.  There  were  four  negro  girls 
to  wait  on  the  talkie,  and  they  attended 


to  their  duties  with  a  promptness  and 
precision  that  were  constant  tributes  to 
the  pains  that  Miss  Lou  had  taken  to 
train  them,  and  to  the  vigilance  with 
wliich  she  watched  their  movements. 

Over  the  dessert,  the  Colonel  grew 
communicative.  "This  mince-pie,"  he 
said,  "  was  made  by  Mary.  I  don't 
think  she  put  enough  of  the  twang  into 
it." 

"It  is  magnificent !  "  exclaimed  Col- 
ston. 

"  Superb !  "  Preston  declared. 

"  It's  as  good  as  any,"  said  Tom  Col- 
lingsworth ;  "  but  this  pie  business  is 
mighty  deceiving.  Miss  Molly  is  eigh- 
teen, and  if  she  can  bake  a  pone  of 
corn-bread  as  it  ought  to  be  baked,  she's 
ready  to  get  married." 

"That  is  hev  strong  point  I  "  cried 
the  Colonel  "She  beats  anybody  at 
that." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Collingsworth, 
"  you  just  go  and  get  her  wedding 
goods." 

"I'm  beginning  to  think  so,  too," 
replied  the  Colonel.  "  No  longer  than 
the  other  day  she  declared  she'd  many 
the  man  that  brings  her  the  fox's  bmsh 
to-morrow.  AVhat  do  vou  think  of 
that?" 

"Wliy,  father!"  exclaimed  Mary, 
blushing  violently. 

"Then  it's'  just  as  good  as  settled," 
replied  Collingsworth,  gravely.  "I'm 
just  as  certain  to  tail  that  fox  as  the 
sun  sliines.  I  iiibbed  my  rabbit-foot 
on  Music  and  Rowdy  before  I  started, 
and  I'll  whistle  "em  up  and  shake  it  at 
'em  to-night.'' 

"  But  remember,  Mr.  Collingsworth, 
you  are  already  married,"  Mary  sug- 
gested, archly. 

"I  know — I  know  I  But  my  old 
woman  has  been  comi:)laining  might'ly 
of  late — comj^laining  might'ly.  When 
I  started  away,  she  says,  *Tom,  you 
oughtn't  to  ride  your  big  gray  ;  he's 
lots  too  young  for  you.'  But  some- 
thinj^,  told  me  that  I'd  need  the  big 
gray,  and  sure  enough  here's  right 
where  the  big  gray  comes  in." 

"  I  brought  my  sorrel  along,"  re- 
marked Colston,  sententiously. 

"Oh,  you  did?"  inquired  Collings- 
worth, sarcastically.  "Well,  I'll  give 
vour  sorrel  half-wav  across  a  ten-acre 
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field  and  run  right  spang  over  you  with 
my  big  gray  before  you  can  get  out  of 
tlie  way.  There  ain't  but  one  nag  I'm 
afraid  of,  and  that's  Jack  Preston's  roan 
filly.  You  didn't  bring  her,  did  you, 
Jack  ?  Well,"  continued  Collingsworth 
with  a  sigh,  as  Jack  nodded  assent,  "  I'll 
give  you  one  tussle  anyhow.  But  that 
roan  is  a  half-sister  of  Waters's  Termo- 
leon.  I  declare,  Jack,  you  oughtn't  to 
be  riding  that  filly  around  in  the  under- 
brush." 

"  She  needs  exercise,"  Preston  ex- 
plained. "  She's  been  in  the  stable  eat- 
ing her  head  off  for  a  week." 

Collingsworth  shook  his  head. 
"Well,"  he  said,  after  a  while,  "just 
keep  her  on  the  ground  and  I'll  try  to 
follow  along  after  you  the  best  I  can." 

That  day  and  nearly  all  night  there 
was  fun  in  the  big  house  and  fun  on 
the  plantation.  The  Colonel  insisted 
on  ha-\dng  some  yam-potatoes  roasted 
in  the  ashes  to  go  along  with  persim- 
mon beer.  The  negroes  made  the 
night  melodious  with  their  play-songs, 
and  everything  combined  to  make  the 
occasion  a  memorable  one,  especially 
to  the  young  people.  Toward  bedtime 
the  hunters  went  out  and  inspected 
their  dogs,  and  an  abundant  feed  of 
warm  ash- cake  was  served  out  to  them. 
Then  Tom  Collingsworth  hung  his 
saddle-blanket  on  the  fence,  and  under 
it  and  around  it  his  dogs  curled  them- 
selves in  the  oak-leaves  ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  dogs  followed  their  example,  so 
that  when  morning  came  not  a  hound 
was  missing. 

During  the  night  Mary  w^as  awakened 
by  the  tramping  of  feet.  Some  one  had 
come  in.  Then  she  heard  the  voice  of 
CoUingSAVorth. 

"How  is  it,  Harvey?" 

"  Splendid  !  Couldn't  be  better.  It's 
warmer.     Been  drizzling  a  little." 

"Thank  the  Lord  for  that!"  ex- 
claimed Collingsworth. 

Then  Mary  heard  the  big  clock  in  the 
hall  chime  three.  In  a  little  while  she 
heard  Aunt  Dilsey,  the  cook,  shuffling 
in.  A  fire  was  already  crackling  and 
blazing  in  the  sitting-room.  Then  the 
clock  chimed  four,  and  at  once  there 
seemed  to  be  a  subdued  stir  all  over 
the  house.  The  house-girl  came  into 
Marj^'s  room  with  a  lighted  candle  and 


quickly  kindled  a  fire,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  young  lady  tripped 
lightly  downstairs,  the  skirt  of  her  rid- 
ing-habit flung  over  her  arm. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  company 
of  fox-hunters  was  gathered  around  the 
breakfast- table.  The  aroma  of  Aunt 
Dilsey's  hot  coffee  filled  the  room,  min- 
gled with  the  odor  of  fried  chicken,  and, 
after  the  Colonel  had  asked  a  bless- 
ing, they  all  fell  to  with  a  heartiness  of 
appetite  that  made  Aunt  Dilsey  grin 
as  she  stood  in  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  giving  some  parting  advice  to 
her  young  mistress. 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  yard  and  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  dogs,  seeing 
the  horses  brought  out,  knew  that  there 
was  fun  on  foot,  and  they  were  running 
about  and  yelping  with  delight.  And 
the  negroes  were  laughing  and  talking, 
and  the  horses  snorting  and  whinny- 
ing, and,  altogether,  the  scene  was  full 
of  life  and  animation.  The  morning 
was  a  little  damp  and  chilly,  but  Avhat 
did  that  matter  ?  The  drifting  clouds, 
tinged  with  the  dim  twilight  of  dawn, 
were  more  ominous  in  appearance  than 
in  fact.  They  were  driving  steadily 
eastward  and  breaking  up,  and  the  da}'^ 
promised  to  be  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. 

At  half-past  five  the  cavalcade  moved 
off.  Mary  had  disposed  of  a  possible 
complication  by  requesting  Tom  Col- 
lingsworth to  be  her  escort  until  the 
hunt  should  need  his  attention.  In 
addition,  she  had  Bob,  the  man-of-all- 
work,  to  look  to  her  safet}^,  and,  al- 
though Bob  was  astride  of  a  mule,  he 
considered  himself  as  well  mounted  as 
any  of  the  rest.  So  they  set  out.  Bob 
leading  the  way  to  open  the  plantation 
gates  that  led  to  the  old  sedge-fields 
where  a  fox  w\as  always  found. 

The  riders  had  been  compelled  to 
make  a  detour  in  order  to  cross  Mur- 
der Creek,  so  that  it  was  near  half-past 
six  o'clock  when  they  reached  the  fields. 
Once  upon  a  time  these  fields  had  been 
covered  with  broom-sedge,  but  now  they 
had  been  taken  by  Bermuda  grass,  and 
w^ere  as  clean-looking  as  if  they  w^ere 
under  cultivation.  But  they  were  still 
called  the  old  sedge-fields. 

As  the  east  reddened,  the  huge  shad- 
ows crept  down  into  the  valleys  to  find 
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a  hiding-place.  They  rested  there  a  lit- 
tle, and  then  slowly  disappeared,  moT- 
ing  westward,  and  leaving  behind  them 
the  light  of  day. 

Tom  Collingswoi*th  had  carried  Mary 
to  a  hill  that  overlooked  every  part  of 
the  wide  valley  in  which  the  dogs  were 
hunting.  He  had  been  teasing  her 
about  Colston  and  Preston.  Finally, 
he  asked  : 

"  Now,  Miss  Mary,  which  of  the  two 
would  you  like  to  receive  the  bnish 
from  ?  " 

"I'll  allow  you  to  choose  for  me. 
You  are  a  good  judge." 

"Well,"  said  Collingsworth,  ''if  a 
man  was  to  back  me  up  against  the 
wall,  and  draw  a  knife  on  me,  and  I 
couldn't  help  mvself,  I'd  sav  Preston. 
That's  a  fact." 

AVhat  Mary  would  have  said  the  old 
hunter  never  knew  until  long  after- 
ward, for  just  at  that  moment  a  qua- 
vering, long-drawn  note  came  stealing 
up  from  the  valley  below. 

"  That's  my  beauty  !  "  exclaimed  Col- 
lingsworth. "  That's  Music  telling  what 
she  thinks  she  knows.     Wait  I  " 

Again  the  long-drawn  note  came  out 
of  the  valley,  but  this  time  it  was  eager, 
significant. 

"  Now  she's  telling  what  she  knows," 
exclaimed  Collingsworth. 

The  dogs  went  scampering  to  the 
signal.  Music  was  not  indulging  in  any 
flirtation.  The  drag  was  very  warm. 
Whalebone,  Matt  Kilpatrick's  brag  dog, 
picked  it  up  with  an  exultant  cry  that 
made  the  horses  prick  their  ears  for- 
ward. Then  Rowan  joined  in,  and 
presently  it  was  taken  up  by  every  am- 
bitious dog  on  the  ground.  But  there 
seemed  to  be  some  trouble.  The  dogs 
made  no  headway.  They  were  casting 
about  eagerl}-,  but  in  confusion. 

"  If  you'll  excuse  me.  Miss  Mary,  I'll 
go  down  and  try  to  untangle  that 
skein.  That  fox  isn't  forty  yards  from 
Music's  nose.'' 

He  spurred  his  horse  forward,  but 
liad  to  rein  him  up  again.  Whalebone 
swept  out  of  tlie  underbrush,  a  hun- 
dred yards  away,  followed  by  Music  an-1 
Rowan,  gave  a  wild,  exultant  challenge 
that  thrilled  and  vibrated  on  tlie  air, 
and  went  whirling  past  Mary  and  Col- 
lingsworth not  fifty  yards  from  where 


they  stood.  Collingsworth  gave  a  se- 
ries of  yells  that  brought  the  whole 
field  into  the  chase,  not  far  behind  the 
leaders. 

The  drag  led  through  and  across  a 
series  of  undulations,  and  Miss  Mary 
and  Collingsworth  cantering  leisurely 
along  a  skirting  ridge  had  an  excellent 
view  of  hunt  and  huntsmen.  The  drag 
was  warm  enough  to  be  inviting,  but 
not  warm  enough  to  excite  the  hounds. 
Whalebone,  Music,  and  Rowan  were 
running  easily  twenty  yards  ahead  of 
the  pack,  and  for  a  good  pai-t  of  the 
time  a  horse-blanket  would  have  cov- 
ered them. 

It  was  evident,  ]\Ii\  Collingsworth 
said,  that  the  fox  had  inin  around  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  in  some  con- 
fusion, and  had  then  sli^Dj^ed  away  be- 
fore the  hunt  came  upon  the  ground. 
It  was  a  red,  too,  for  a  gray  would  have 
played  around  in  the  undergrowth  with 
the  dogs  at  his  heels  before  breaking 
cover. 

The  ridge  along  which  Miss  Man- 
and  Collingswoi'th  rode  bore  gradually 
to  the  left,  enclosing  for  three  miles  or 
more  a  low  range  of  Bei*muda  hills,  and 
a  series  of  sweeping  valleys,  fringed 
here  and  there  with  pine  and  black-jack 
thickets. 

The  chase  led  toward  the  point  where 
this  ridge  intersected  the  woodland  re- 
gion, so  that  the  young  lady  and  Col- 
lingsworth not  only  had  an  almost  un- 
interrupted view  of  the  hunt  from  the 
moment  the  hounds  got  away,  but  were 
taking  a  short  cut  to  the  point  whither 
tlie  clogs  seemed  to  be  going.  Both 
Preston  and  Colston  were  well  up  with 
the  hounds,  but  Preston's  roan  filly 
was  going  at  a  much  easier  gait  than 
Colston's  sorrel. 

Where  the  ridge  and  the  hunt  en- 
tered the  woods  there  was  what  is 
kno\^-n  as  a  "  clay  gall,"  a  barren  spot, 
above  two  acres  in  extent.  The  sur- 
face soil  had  been  washed  away  and  the 
red  clay  lay  bare  and  unproductive.  At 
this  jDoint  the  fox  seemed  to  have  taken 
unto  himself  wings.  The  drag  had  van- 
ished. 

Who  can  solve  the  mysteiy  of  scent  ? 
Xenophon,  who  knew  as  much  (and  as 
little)  about  it  as  anybody  knew  before 
or  has  known   since,    puzzled   himself 
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and  Lis  readers  with  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject.  There  is  a  superstition 
that  wild  animals  can  withhold  their 
scent,  and  there  is  a  theory  held  by 
some  hunters  that  a  fox  badly  fright- 
ened will  leave  no  scent  behind  him 
at  all.  Those  who  have  followed  the 
hounds  know  that  many  a  hopeful 
chase  has  suddenly  come  to  an  end 
under  circumstances  as  mysterious  as 
the}'  were  exasperating. 

The  old  riders  looked  at  one  another 
significantly  when  the  dogs  ran  whining 
about  the  clay  gull.  Matt  Kilpatrick 
groaned  and  shook  his  head.  Harvey 
Dennis  encouraged  the  dogs  and  urged 
them  on,  and  the}'  seemed  to  do  their 
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best,  but  not  a  whimper  came  from  the 
noisiest  of  the  pack.  Some  of  the 
huntsmen  began  to  exhibit  signs  of 
despair.  But  the  older  ones  were  more 
philosophical. 

"Wait,"  said  Matt  Kilpatrick. 
"  AYhalebone  and  Music  and  Rowan 
have  gone  off  to  investigate  matters. 
Let's  hear  what  they  have  to  say." 

This  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  tame 
piece  of  advice  to  give  a  parcel  of  impa- 
tient people  who  had  just  got  a  taste  of 
the  chase,  but  it  was  reasonable  ;  and 
so  they  waited  with  such  appearance 
of  resignation  as  they  could  muster. 
They  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  By 
the  time   Collingsworth  could  tlirow  a 
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leg  over  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  aud 
take  out  his  pocket-knife  preparatory 
to  "whittling  a  twig,  AVhalebone  gave  a 
short,  sharp  challenge  a  c[uarter  of  a 
mile  away.  He  was  joined  instantly  by 
Ilowan  and  Music,  and  then  Bob,  the 
negro,  gave  a  yell  as  he  heard  Old  Blue, 
the  Colonel's  brag  dog,  put  in  his 
mouth.  The  rest  of  the  dogs  joined  in 
the  best  they  could,  but  a  good  many 
were  thrown  out,  for  the  fox  had  been 
taking  matters  easily,  it  seems,  until 
he  heard  the  dogs  coming  over  the 
hiUs,  and  then  he  made  a  bee-line  for 
Little  River,  seven  miles  away. 

The  chase  went  with  a  rush  from  the 
moment  Whalebone  picked  up  the  drag 
in  the  big  woods.  AVhen  tlie  fox  broke 
away  he  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  dogs  streamed 
out  into  the  open  and  struck  across 
the  Bermuda  hills.  Mr.  Collingsworth, 
still  escorting  Mary,  was  compelled  to 
let  his  big  gray  out  a  few  links.  It  was 
fun  for  the  young  lady,  who  had  a  quick 
eye  and  a  firm  hand.  She  gave  the 
black  she  was  riding  two  sharp  strokes 
with  her  whip,  and,  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  she  set  the  pace  for  the  riders. 
But  it  was  a  pace  not  good  for  the 
horses,  as  tlie  older  hunters  knew,  and 
Collingsworth  remonstrated 

"  Don't  ride  so  hard,  Miss  Mary,"  he 
said.  "  You'll  have  i)lenty  of  hard  rid- 
ing to  do  when  tliat  old  red  comes  back. 
I'm  going  to  take  my  stand  on  yonder 
hill,  and  if  you'll  keep  me  company, 
our  horses  will  be  fresh  when  the  big 
scuffle  comes." 

So  they  took  their  stand  on  the  hill, 
and  the  hounds  swept  away  toward  the 
river,  followed  by  the  more  enthusias- 
tic riders.  They  were  riders,  however, 
who  seemed  to  liave  the  knack  of  tak- 
ing care  of  their  horses.  AVhen  the 
hounds  went  over  a  hill  the  music  of 
their  voices  rose  loud  and  clear  ;  when 
they  dipped  down  into  tlie  valleys,  it 
came  sweet  and  faint.  They  streamed 
into  the  Avoods,  two  miles  away,  and 
their  melody  swelled  out  on  the  morn- 
ing air  like  the  notes  of  some  powerful 
organ  softly  ])lay('d.  Tlion  tlie  music 
became  fainter  and  fainter,  falling  on 
the  ear  as  gently  as  a  whisper,  and  final- 
ly it  died  away  altogether. 

"  Now,"    said    Collingsworth,    "  well 


ride  a  half-mile  to  the  left  here,  and  I 
think  we'll  then  be  in  the  hock  of  the 
ham." 

"In  the  hock  of  the  ham  I  "  exclaimed 
Mary. 

"  Oh,  I  was  talking  to  myself,"  ex- 
jilained  the  gray  cavalier,  laughing. 
"  If  you'll  put  a  ham  on  the  ground  aud 
make  an  outline  of  it,  you'll  get  a  good 
map  of  tliis  chase,  in  my  ojDinion.  The 
line  at  the  big  end  of  the  ham  will  be 
Little  River.  The  line  on  the  right  will 
be  the  way  the  fox  went,  and  the  line 
on  the  left  will  be  the  way  he'll  come 
back.  If  you  ask  me  why  a  fox  will 
run  up  stream  when  he's  not  hard 
pushed,  I'll  never  tell  you,  but  that's 
the  way  they  do." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed — a  half- 
hour — three-quarters.  Then,  far  to  the 
left,  there  came  upon  the  morning  wind 
a  whimpering  sound  that  gradually 
swelled  into  a  choiiis  of  hounds. 

'•  He's  cut  out  a  bigger  ham  than  I 
thought  he  would,"  said  Collingsworth. 

The  sun  was  now  shining  brightly. 
An  old  bell-cow,  browsing  on  the  Ber- 
muda roots  on  the  hillside,  lifted  her 
head  suddenly  as  she  heard  the  hounds, 
and  the  kling-kolangle  of  the  bell  made 
a  curious  accompaniment  to  the  music 
of  the  dogs,  as  they  burst  from  a  thick- 
et of  scrub-pine  and  persimmon  bushes 
that  crowned  the  farthest  hill  on  the 
left.  There  was  a  short  pause  as  the 
leading  dogs  came  into  view — a  "  little 
bobble,"  as  INIr.  Collingsworth  phrased 
it — and  they  deployed  about  very  rap- 
idly, knowing  by  instinct  that  they  had 
no  time  to  lose.  Old  Blue,  the  Colonel's 
dog,  was  still  with  the  leaders,  and 
seemed  to  be  as  spry  as  any  of  them. 
It  was  Old  Blue,  in  fact,  that  recovered 
the  drag  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
point  where  the  dogs  had  made  their 
appearance.  The  chase  then  swerved 
somewhat  to  the  right,  and  half-way 
down  tlic  hill  the  dogs  took  a  running 
jump  at  a  ten-rail  fence.  AVhalebone 
took  it  in  grand  style,  knocking  the 
top-rail  off  behind  him.  Rowan  and 
Music  went  over  easily,  but  Old  Blue 
had  to  scramble  a  little.  He  made  up 
for  lost  time  when  he  did  get  over,  and 
^lary  grew  enthusiastic.  She  declared 
that*  hereafter  Old  Blue  should  be 
treated  with  due  respect. 
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By  this  time  the  rest  of  the  dof^-s  had 
made  their  appearance.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  them  swarming,  helter-skel- 
ter, over  the  fence,  and  the  sweet  dis- 
cord their  voices  made  was  thrilling  in- 
deed. 

A  rider  appeared  on  the  hill  to  the 
left.  It  was  Preston,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  riding  easily  and  contentedly. 
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On  the  hill  to  the  right  the  silhouette 
of  another  rider  aj^peared.  It  was  Col- 
ston, and  he  was  going  as  hard  as  he 
could.  The  fox,  too,  had  given  Colston 
a  decided  advantage,  for  he  had  swerved 
considerably  to  the  left,  a  fact  that 
placed  Preston  nearly  a  half-mile  far- 
ther from  the  dogs  than  Colston  was. 
Collingsworth   glanced   at  Maiy  and 
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smiled,  but  she  did  uot  return  the 
smile.  She  was  veiy  pale,  and  she 
swished  the  air  with  her  riding-whip  so 
suddenly  and  so  vigorously  that  her 
horse  jumped  and  snorted. 

"  Don't  do  that,  child  ! "  said  Col- 
lingsworth, in  a  low  tone.  His  eye  had 
run  ahead  of  the  dogs,  and  he  caught 
sight  of  the  fox,  doubling  back  up  the 
valley,  the  dogs  going  down  on  one 
side  of  a  low  swampy  growth  that  ex- 
tended part  of' the  way  through  the  low 
ground,  and  the  fox  going  back  on 
the  other  side.  He  was  going  very 
nimbly  too,  but  his  brush  was  heavy 
with  dew,  and  his  mouth  was  half  open. 

Mary  glanced  at  Collingsworth,  but 
that  gentleman  was  looking  steadily  at 
Preston.  Then  a  singular  thing  hap- 
pened. Preston,  riding  to  the  hounds, 
raised  his  right  hand  above  his  head 
and  held  it  there  an  instant.  As  quick 
as  a  flash,  Collingsworth  leaned  from 
his  saddle  and  shook  his  left  hand, 
and  then  bent  and  unbent  his  arm  rap- 
idly. Preston's  roan  fully  seemed  to 
understand  it,  for  she  made  three  or 
four  leaps  forward,  and  then  came  to  a 
stand-still. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Collingsworth 
gave  the  view  halloo  —  once,  twice, 
thrice — and  then  spurred  his  big  gray 
toward  the  fox,  which  was  now  going 
at  full  speed.  Whalebone  responded 
with  a  howl  of  delight  that  rang  clear 
and  sharp,  and  in  another  moment  he 
and  Rowan  and  Music  and  Old  Blue 
were  going  with  their  heads  up  and 
tails  down.  When  Bob,  the  negro, 
saw  Old  Blue  going  with  the  best,  he 
gave  utterance   to  a  shout  which  few 


white  men  could  imitate,  but  which 
no  sensible  dog  could  misunderstand. 
At  that  instant  the  four  dogs  caught 
sight  of  the  fox,  and  they  went  after 
him  at  a  pace  that  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  tribe  could  improve  on.  He 
plunged  into  the  swampy  barrier,  was 
forced  out,  and  the  dogs  ran  into  him 
at  the  roan  filly's  feet.  He  leaped  into 
the  air  with  a  squall,  and  fell  into  the 
red  jaws  of  AVhalebone  and  Old  Blue. 

Preston  leaped  from  the  filly  so 
quickly  that  some  of  the  others  thought 
he  had  been  thrown.  When  he  rose 
to  his  feet  he  held  the  coveted  brush 
in  his  hand,  and  without  saying  "  ^y 
your  leave,"  tied  it  to  Miss  Mary's  sad- 
dle-bow. Mr.  Collingsworth  growled  a 
little  because  Music  was  not  the  first 
to  touch  the  fox.  But  otherwise  he 
seemed  to  be  very  happy.  Colston 
rode  up,  a  little  flushed,  but  he  was 
not  sulky.  Mary  seemed  to  pay  no  at- 
tention whatever  to  the  little  episode. 
Her  face  was  somew^hat  rosier  than 
usual,  but  this  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  excitement  and  exercise  of  the 
chase. 

When  the  belated  hunters  arrived — 
those  who  had  ambled  along  with  the 
Colonel — the  whole  party  turned  their 
horses'  heads  toward  the  Rivers  place, 
and,  as  they  went  along,  Collingsworth 
noticed  that  Mary  kept  watching  the 
brush  to  see  that  it  was  not  lost. 

A  good  deal  more  might  be  said,  but 
I  simply  set  out  to  explain  why  Matt 
Kilpatrick,  of  Putnam,  used  to  laugh 
and  say  that  his  dog  Whalebone  caused 
a  wedding. 
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THE    KING   OF   CURRUMPAW 

A   WOLF   STORY 
By  Ernest  E.  Thompson 

Illustkatioxs  by  the  Author 


URRmiPAW  is  a  vast 
cattle  ranc^e  in  north- 
ern New  Mexico.  It  is 
a  land  of  rich  pastures 
and  teeming  flocks  and 
herds,  a  land  of  rolling 
mesas  and  precious 
running  waters  that  at  length  unite  in 
the  Currumpaw  River,  from  which  the 
whole  region  is  named.  And  the  king 
whose  despotic  power  was  felt  over  its 
entire  extent  was  an  old  gray  wolf. 

Old  Lobo,  or  the  king,  as  the  Mexi- 
cans called  him,  was  the  gigantic  leader 
of  a  remarkable  pack  of  gray  wolves, 
that  had  ravaged  the  Currumpaw  Valley 
for  a  number  of  years.  All  the  shep- 
lierds  and  ranchmen  knew  him  well, 
and,  wherever  he  appeared  with  his 
trusty  band,  terror  reigned  suj^reme 
among  the  cattle,  and  wrath  and  de- 
spair among  their  owners.  Old  Lobo 
was  a  giant  among  wolves,  and  was 
cunning  and  strong  in  j^i'opoi'tion  to 
his  size.  His  voice  at  night  was  well 
known  and  easily  distinguished  from 
that  of  any  of  his  fellows.  An  ordinary 
wolf  might  howl  half  the  night  about 
the  herdsman's  bivouac  without  attract- 
ing more  than  a  passing  notice,  but 
when  the  deep  roar  of  the  old  king 
came  booming  down  the  canon,  the 
watcher  bestirred  himself  and  prepared 
to  learn  in  the  morning  that  fresh  and 
serious  inroads  had  been  made  among 
the  herds. 

OldLobo's  band  was  but  a  small  one. 
This  I  never  quite  understood,  for  usu- 
all}^  when  a  wolf  rises  to  the  position 


and  power  that  he  had,  he  attracts  a  nu- 
merous following.  It  may  be  that  he 
had  as  many  as  he  desired,  or  perhaps 
his  ferocious  temper  prevented  the  in- 
crease of  his  pack.  Certain  it  is  that 
Lobo  had  only  five  followers  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign.  Each  of  these, 
however,  was  a  wolf  of  renown,  most  of 
them  were  above  the  ordinary  size,  one 
in  particular,  the  second  in  command, 
was  a  veritable  giant,  but  even  he  was 
far  below  the  leader  in  size  and  prow- 
ess. Several  of  the  band,  besides  the 
two  leaders,  were  especially  noted.  One 
of  these  was  a  beautiful  white  wolf,  that 
the  Mexicans  called  Blanco,  or  Blanca  ; 
this  was  supposed  to  be  a  female,  pos- 
sibly Lobo's  mate.  Another  was  a  yel- 
low wolf  of  remarkable  swiftness,  and 
which,  according  to  current  stories  had, 
on  several  occasions,  captured  an  ante- 
lope for  the  jDack. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  these  wolves 
were  thoroughly  well  known  to  the  cow- 
boys and  shepherds.  They  were  fre- 
quently seen  and  oftener  heard,  and 
their  lives  were  intimately  associated 
with  those  of  the  cattlemen,  who  would 
so  gladly  have  destroyed  them.  There 
was  not  a  stockman  on  the  Currumpaw 
who  would  not  readily  have  given  the 
value  of  many  steers  for  the  scalp  of 
anyone  of  Lobo's  band,  but  they  seemed 
to  possess  charmed  lives,  and  defied  all 
manner  of  devices  to  kill  them.  They 
scorned  all  hunters,  derided  all  poisons, 
and  continued,  for  at  least  five  years, 
to  exact  their  tribute  from  the  Curinim- 
l^aw  ranchers  to  the  extent,  many  said. 
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of  a  cow  each  day.  According  to  this 
estimate,  therefore,  the  band  had  killed 
more  than  two  thousand  of  the  finest 
stock,  for,  as  was  only  too  well  known, 
they  selected  the  best  in  every  instance. 

The  old  idea  that  a  wolf  was  con- 
stantly in  a  starving  state,  and  there- 
fore ready  to  eat  anything,  was  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  truth  in  this  case, 
for  these  freebooters  were  always  sleek 
and  well  conditioned,  and  were  in  fact 
most  fastidious  about  what  they  ate. 
Any  animal  that  had  died  from  natural 
causes,  or  that  was  diseased  or  tainted, 
they  would  not  touch,  and  even  rejected 
anything  that  had  been  killed  by  the 
stockmen.  Their  choice  and  daily  food 
was  the  tenderer  parts  of  a  freshly  killed 
yearling  heifer.  An  old  bull  or  cow 
they  disdained,  and  though  they  occa- 
sionally took  a  young  calf  or  colt,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  veal  or  horse  flesh  was 
not  their  favorite  diet.  It  was  also 
known  that  they  were  not  fond  of  mut- 
ton, although  they  often  amused  them- 
selves by  killing  sheep.  One  night  in 
November,  1893,  Blanco  and  the  yellow 
wolf  killed  two  hundred  and  fifty  sheep, 
apparently  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  did  not 
eat  an  ounce  of  their  flesh.  These  are 
examples  of  many  stories,  which  I  might 
repeat,  to  show  the  ravages  of  this  de- 
structive band.  Many  new  devices  for 
their  extinction  were  tried  each  year, 
but  still  they  lived  and  throve  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  their  foes.  A  great 
price  was  set  on  Lobo's  head,  and  in 
consequence  poison  in  a  score  of  subtle 
forms  was  put  out  for  him,  but  he  never 
failed  to  detect  and  avoid  it.  One  thing- 
only  he  feared,  that  was  firearms,  and 
knowing  full  well  that  all  men  in  this 
region  carried  them,  he  never  was 
known  to  attack  or  face  a  human  be- 
ing. Indeed,  the  set  policy  of  his  band 
was  to  take  refuge  in  flight  whenever, 
in  the  daytime,  a  man  was  descried,  no 
matter  at  what  distance.  Lobo's  habit 
of  permitting  the  pack  to  eat  only  that 
which  they  themselves  had  killed,  was 
in  numerous  cases  their  salvation,  and 
the  keenness  of  his  scent  to  detect  the 
taint  of  human  hands  or  the  poison  it- 
self, completed  their  immunity. 

On  one  occasion  a  cowboy  surprised 
the  pack  just  after  they  had  killed  a 
heifer.     They  retired  when  he  rode  up, 


and  he,  having  a  bottle  of  strychnine 
with  him,  quickly  poisoned  the  carcase 
in  three  places,  then  went  away,  know- 
ing that  they  would  return  to  feed,  as 
they  themselves  had  killed  the  animal. 
But  next  morning,  on  going  to  look  for 
his  expected  victims,  he  found  that,  al- 
though the  wolves  had  entirely  eaten 
the  heifer,  they  had  carefully  cut  out 
and  thrown  aside  all  those  parts  that 
had  been  poisoned. 

On  another  occasion,  one  of  the  cow- 
boys heard  the  too  famiHar  rallying  cry 
of  Old  Lobo,  and  stealthily  approach- 
ing the  place  whence  the  voice  pro- 
ceeded, he  found  the  Currumpaw  pack 
in  a  slight  hollow,  where  they  had 
"  rounded  up "  a  small  herd  of  cattle. 
Lobo  sat  apart  on  a  knoll,  while  Blanco 
with  the  rest  was  endeavoring  to  "  cut 
out "  a  young  cow,  which  they  had  se- 
lected ;  but  the  cattle  were  standing  in 
a  compact  mass  with  their  heads  out- 
ward, presenting  to  the  foe  a  serried 
phalanx  of  horns,  unbroken  save  when 
some  cow  frightened  by  a  fresh  onset 
of  the  wolves,  tried  to  retreat  into  the 
centre  of  the  herd.  It  was  by  taking 
advantage  of  these  temporary  demoral- 
izations that  the  wolves  had  succeeded 
at  all  in  wounding  the  selected  cow, 
but  still  she  was  very  far  from  being 
disabled,  and  it  seemed  that  Lobo  at 
length  lost  patience  with  his  followers, 
for  he  left  his  position  on  the  hill,  and, 
uttering  a  deep  roar,  dashed  toward 
the  herd.  The  terrified  rank  broke  at 
his  charge,  and  he  sprang  in  among 
them.  Then  tiie  cattle  scattered  like  the 
pieces  of  a  bursting  bomb.  Away  went 
the  chosen  victim,  but  ere  she  had  gone 
twenty-five  yards  Lobo  was  upon  her. 
Seizing  her  by  the  neck  he  suddenly 
held  back  with  all  his  force  and  so 
threw  her  heavily  to  the  ground.  The 
shock  must  have  been  tremendous, 
for  the  heifer  was  thrown  heels  over 
head.  Lobo,  also,  turned  a  somersault, 
but  immediately  recovered  himself,  and 
his  followers  falling  on  the  poor  cow, 
killed  her  in  a  few  seconds.  Lobo  took 
no  part  in  the  killing  —  after  having 
thrown  the  victim,  he  seemed  to  say, 
"Now,  why  could  not  some  of  you 
have  done  that  at  once  without  wast- 
ing so  much  time  ?  " 

The  cowboy  who  related  this  thought 
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it  not  pi-uclent  to  attack  tlie  pack  sin- 
gle-handed, so  retired  from  the  scene, 
and  the  wolves  devoured  their  quarry 
in  less  than  an  hour. 

The  dread  of  this  great  vrolf  spread 
yearly  among  the  ranchmen,  and  each 
year  a  larger  pnce  was  set  on  his  head, 
until  at  last  it  reached  $1,000,  an  un- 
paralleled wolf  bounty,  surely.  Tempted 
by  the  promised  reward,  a  Texan  rang- 
er named  Tannerey  came  one  day  gal- 
loping up  the  canon  of  the  Currumpaw. 
He  had  a  superb  outfit  for  wolf-hunt- 
ing— the  best  of  guns  and  horses,  and 
a  pack  of  enormous  wolf-hounds.  Far 
out  on  the  plains  of  the  Pan-handle,  he 
and  his  dogs  had  killed  many  a  wolf, 
and  now  he  never  doubted  that,  within 
a  few  days,  Old  Lobo's  scalp  would  dan- 
gle at  his  saddle-bow. 

Awav  they  went  bravelv  on  their 
quest  in  the  gray  dawn  of  a  summer 
morning,  and  soon  the  great  dogs  gave 
joyous  tongue  to  say  that  they  were  al- 
ready on  the  track  of  their  quarr\^ 
"Within  two  miles,  the  grizzly  band  of 
Curi-umpaw  leaped  into  view,  and  the 
chase  grew  fast  and  fuiious.  The  part 
of  the  wolf-hound  was  merely  to  hold 
the  wolves  at  bay  till  the  hunter  could 
ride  up  and  shoot  them,  and  this  usual- 
ly was  easy  of  execution  on  the  open 
plains  of  Texas  ;  but  here  a  new  feature 
of  the  country  came  into  play,  and 
showed  that  Lobo  had  chosen  his  range 
only  too  sagaciously  ;  for  the  rocky 
canons  of  the  Curi-umpaw  and  its  trib- 
utaries intersect  the  prairies  at  inter- 
vals in  every  direction.  The  old  wolf  at 
once  made  for  the  nearest  of  these,  his 
band  scattering  as  they  went,  the  dogs, 
also  dividing,  following  them,  but  out 
of  the  pack  of  ten,  six  kej^t  on  Lobo's 
track. 

Exactly  how  it  came  about  no  one 
knows,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  wolves, 
having  scattered  the  dogs  by  them- 
selves scattering,  bafHod  the  horseman 
by  going  into  a  precipitous  canon  ;  and 
not  far  away  the  j^jick  reunited  as  by 
signal  ;  and,  turning  on  the  now  un- 
supported hounds,  killed  or  desperate- 
ly wounded  them  all.  That  night,  when 
Tannerey  mustered  his  dogs,  only  six  of 
them  returned,  and  out  of  these,  two 
were  terribly  lacerated.  This  hunter 
made  two  other  attempts  to  capture  the 


royal  scalp,  but  neither  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  first,  and  on  the  last 
occasion  his  best  horse  met  its  death  by 
a  fall ;  so  he  gave  up  the  chase  in  dis- 
gust and  went  back  to  Texas,  leaving 
Lobo  more  than  ever  the  despot  of  the 
region. 

Next  year,  two  other  hunters  ap- 
peared, detennined  to  win  the  prom- 
ised bounty.  Each  believed  he  could 
destroy  this  noted  wolf,  the  first  by 
means  of  a  newly  devised  poison,  which 
was  to  be  laid  out  in  an  entirely  new 
manner  ;  the  other  a  French  Canadian, 
by  poison  assisted  with  certain  spells 
and  charms,  for  he  firmly  believed  that 
Lobo  was  a  veiitable  "loup-garou,"  and 
could  not  be  killed  by  ordinary  means. 
But  cunningly  compounded  poisons, 
charms,  and  incantations  were  all  of  no 
avail  against  this  grizzh'  devastator.  He 
made  his  weekly  rounds  and  daily  ban- 
quets as  aforetime,  and  ere  many  weeks 
had  passed,  Calone  and  Laloche  were 
compelled  to  give  up  the  pursuit  in  de- 
spair and  go  elsewhere  to  hunt. 

In  the  spring  of  1893,  after  his  abort- 
ive attempt  to  capture  Lobo,  Joe  Ca- 
lone had  a  humiliating  exj^erience,  which 
seems  to  show  that  the  big  wolf  simply 
scorned  his  enemies,  and  had  absolute 
confidence  in  himseK.  Calone's  farm 
was  on  a  small  tributaiy  of  the  Currum- 
paw, in  a  picturesque  canon,  and  among 
the  rocks  of  this  very  caiion,  within  a 
thousand  yards  of  the  house.  Old  Lobo 
and  his  mate  selected  their  den  and 
raised  their  family  that  season.  There 
they  lived  all  summer,  and  killed  Joe's 
cattle,  sheep,  and  dogs,  but  rejected  all 
his  poisons  and  evaded  his  traps,  and 
rested  securely  among  the  recesses  of 
the  cavernous  cliffs,  while  Joe  vainly 
racked  his  brain  for  some  method  of 
smoking  them  out,  or  of  reaching  them 
with  dynamite.  But  they  escaped  en- 
tirely unscathed,  and  continued  their 
ravages  as  before.  "  There's  where  he 
lived  all  last  summer,"  said  Joe,  point- 
ing to  the  face  of  the  cliff,  "  and  I 
couldn't  do  a  tiling  with  him,  I  was 
like  a  fool  to  him." 

All  this  history,  so  far,  is  mere  hear- 
say, but  in  the  fall  of  1893,  I  was  des- 
tined to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this 
vnly  marauder,  and  at  lengtli  to  know 
him  more  thoroughly  than  anyone  else. 
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Some  years  before,  I  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful wolf  hunter,  but  ni}^  occupations 
since  then  had  been  of  another  sort, 
chaining  me  to  stool  and  desk.  I  was 
much  in  need  of  a  change,  and  when  a 
friend,  Avho  was  also  a  ranch  owner  on 
the  Currumpaw,  asked  me  to  come  to 
New  Mexico  and  try  if  I  could  do  any- 
thing with  this  predatory  pack,  I  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  joyfully  and,  eager 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  its  king, 
was  as  soon  as  possible  among  the  me- 
sas of  that  region.  I  spent  some  time 
riding  about  to  learn  the  country,  and 
at  intervals,  mj-  guide  would  point  to 
the  skeleton  of  a  cow  to  which  the  hide 
still  adhered,  and  remark,  "  That's  some 
of  his  work." 

It  became  quite  clear  to  me  that,  in 
this  rough  country,  it  was  useless  to 
think  of  pursuing  Lobo  with  hounds 
and  horses,  so  that  poison  or  traps 
were  the  only  available  expedients.  At 
present  we  had  no  traps  large  enough, 
so  I  set  to  work  Avith  poison. 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  a 
hundred  devices  that  I  employed  to  cir- 
cumvent this  "  loup-garou  ;  "  there  was 
no  combination  of  strychnine,  arsenic, 
cyanide,  or  prussic,  that  I  did  not  essay ; 
there  was  no  manner  of  flesh  that  I  did 
not  try  as  bait ;  but  morning  after 
morning,  as  I  rode  forth  to  learn  the 
result,  I  found  that  all  my  efforts  were 
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futile.  The  old  king  was  too  cunning 
for  me.  A  single  instance  will  illus- 
trate his  wonderful  sagacity.  An  old 
trapper  had  given  me  a  hint  which 
I  immediately  put  into  practice.  I 
melted  some  cheese  together  with  the 
kidney  fat  of  a  freshly  killed  heifer, 
stewing  it  in  a  china  dish,  and  cutting 
it  with  a  bone  knife  to  avoid  the  taint 
of  metal.  When  the  mixture  was  cool, 
I  cut  it  into  lumps,  and  making  a  hole 
in  one  side  of  each  lump,  I  inserted  a 
large  dose  of  strychnine  and  cyanide, 
contained  in  a  capsule  that  was  imper- 
meable by  any  odor  ;  finally  I  sealed  the 
holes  up  with  pieces  of  the  cheese  itself. 
During  the  whole  process,  I  wore  a  pair 
of  gloves  steeped  in  the  hot  blood  of 
the  heifer,  and  even  avoided  breathing 
on  the  baits.  When  all  was  ready,  I  put 
them  in  a  raw-hide  bag  rubbed  all  over 
with  blood,  and  rode  forth  dragging  the 
liver  and  kidneys  of  the  beef  at  the  end 
of  a  rope.  With  this  I  made  a  ten -mile 
circuit,  dropping  a  bait  at  each  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  taking  the  utmost  care, 
always,  not  to  touch  any  with  my  hands. 
Lobo,  generally,  came  into  this  part 
of  the  range  in  the  early  part  of  each 
week,  and  passed  the  latter  part,  it  was 
supposed,  around  the  base  of  Sierra 
Grande.  This  was  Monday,  and  that 
same  evening,  as  we  were  about  to  re- 
tire, I  heard  the  deep  bass  howl  of  his 
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Tannerey  came  one  day  Gallopir.g  up  the  Canon. —  Page  620. 


a  mile,"  and  I  galloped 
on  ^-itli  eager  eves 
fixed  on  the  great 
I)  r  o  a  d  track  in  the 
dust.  It  led  me  to 
my  second  bait,  and 
there  I  learned  that 
Lobo  had  not  really 
taken  the  first  bait  at 
all,  but  had  merely  car- 
ried it  in  his  mouth. 
Then  haying  poised  it 
on  top  of  the  second, 
he  had  scattered  filth 
oyer  both  of  them,  to 
express  his  utter  con- 
tempt for  my  deyices.  After  this 
he  left  my  drag  and  went  about 
his  business  with  the  pack  he 
guarded  so  eftectiyely. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  simi- 
lar experiences  which  conyinced 
me  that  poison  would  neyer  ayail 
to  destroy  this  robber,  and  though 
I  continued  to  use  it  while  await- 
ing the  arriyal  of  the  trajos,  it  was 
only  because  it  was  meanwhile  a 
sure  means  of  killing  many  prairie 
wolyes  and  other  destnictiye  ver- 
min. 


majesty ;  on  hearing  it  one  of  the  boys 
briefly  remarked,  *'  There  he  is,  we'll 
see.'" 

The  next  morning  I  sallied  forth, 
eager  to  know  the  result.  I  soon  came 
on  the  fresh  trail  of  the  robbers,  with 
Lobo  in  the  lead — his  trail  was  always 
easily  distinguished.  An  ordinary  wolf's 
forefoot  is  4|  inches  long,  that  of  a 
large  wolf  4^  inches,  but  Lobo's,  as 
measured  a  number  of  times,  was  5| 
inches  from  claw  to  heel ;  I  afterward 
found  that  his  other  proj^ortions  were 
commensurate,  for  he  stood  three  feet 
high  at  the  slioulder,  and  weighed  150 
pounds.  His  trail,  therefore,  though 
obscured  l\v  those  of  his  followers,  was 
neyer  difficult  to  trace.  The  pack  had 
soon  found  the  track  of  my  drag,  and 
followed  it  instinctiyely.  I  could  see 
that  Lobo  had  come  to  the  first  bait, 
snifl'ed  about  it,  and  finally  had  picked 
it  up. 

Then  I  could  not  conceal  my  exulta- 
tion. "I'ye  got  him  at  last,"  I  ex- 
claimed ;  "  I  shall  find  him  stark  within 


About  this  time  there  came  un- 
der my  obseryation  an  incident  that  will 
illustrate  Lobo  as  an  aggressor  of  dia- 
bolical cunning.  These  wolyes  had  at 
least  one  pursuit  which  was  merely  an 
amusement,  and  apparently  not  at  all 
connected  with  their  appetite  for  food  ; 
it  was,  as  has  already  been  intimated, 
stampeding  and  killing  sheep.  The 
sheep  are  usually  kept  in  flocks  of  from 
one  thousand  to  three  thousand  under 
one  or  more  shepherds.  At  night  they 
are  gathered  in  the  most  sheltered  ^'►kace 
ayailable,  and  a  herdsman  sleeps  on 
each  side  of  the  flock  to  giye  additional 
protection.  Sheep  are  such  senseless 
creatures  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
stampeded  at  night  by  the  veriest  trifle, 
but  they  have  deeply  engrained  in  their 
nature  one,  and  perhaps  only  one, 
strong  weakness,  viz.,  to  follow  their 
leader.  And  this  the  shepherds  turn 
to  good  account,  by  putting  half  a 
dozen  goats  in  the  flock  of  sheep.  The 
latter  recognize  the  superior  intelli- 
gence of  their  bearded  cousins,  and 
when  a  night  alarm  occurs  they  crowd 
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around  tliem,  and  usually  are  tlius 
saved  from  a  stampede.  But  it  was 
not  always  so.  One  ni<j^lit.  late  in  last 
November,  two  Perico  shepherds  were 
aroused  by  an  onset  of  wolves.  Their 
flocks  huddled  around  the  goats,  which 
being  neither  fools  nor  cowards,  stood 
their  ground  and  were  bravely  defiant ; 
but  alas  for  them,  no  common  wolf  Avas 
heading  this  invasion.  Old  Lol)o,  the 
weir-wolf,  knew  as  well  as  the  shej^- 
herds  that  the  goats  were  the  moral 
force  of  the  flock,  so  hastily  running 
over  the  backs  of  the  densely  packed 
sheep,  he  fell  on  these  leaders,  slew 
them  all  in  a  few  minutes,  and  soon 
had  the  luckless  sheep  stampeding  in 
a  thousand  different  directions.  For 
weeks  afterward  I  was  almost  daily 
accosted  by  some  anxious  questioning 
shepherd,  who  asked,  "  Have  you  seen 
any  stray  OTO  sheep  lately  ?  "  and  usu- 
ally I  was  compelled  to  make  a  most 
dolorous  though  affirmative  reply  ;  one 
day  it  was,  "  Yes,  I  came  on  some  five  or 
six  carcasses  by  Diamond  Springs  ;  "  or 
another,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  I  had 
seen  a  small  "bunch"  running  on  the 
"  Malpai  Mesa  ; "  or  again,  "  No,  but  Juan 
Meira  saw  about  twenty,  freshly  killed, 
on  the  Cedra  Monte  two  days  ago." 

Once  or  twice,  however,  I  had  found 
indications  that  everything  was  not 
quite  right  in  the  Currumpaw  pack. 
There  were  signs  of  irregularity,  I 
thought ;  for  instance  there  was  clearly 
the  trail  of  a  smaller  wolf  running 
ahead  of  the  leader,  at  times,  and  this 
I  could  not  understand,  until  a  cowboy 
made  a  remark  which  explained  the 
matter. 

"  I  saw  them  to-day,"  he  said,  "  and 
the  wild  one  that  breaks  away  is  Blan- 
co." Then  the  truth  dawned  upon  me, 
and  I  added,  "  Now,  I  know  that  Blanco 
is  a  she-wolf,  because  were  a  he-wolf  to 
act  thus,  Lobo  would  kill  him  at  once." 

From  further  conversation  I  learnt, 
also,  that  Blanco  was  one  of  the  latest 
additions  to  the  pack,  and  was,  more- 
over, a  young  wolf,  and  noted  more 
for  her  beauty  than  for  heroic  qualities. 
Several  times  after  this,  I  had  additional 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  surmise  be- 
fore I  had  finally  the  certain  proof  of 
her  scalp,  which  she  forfeited  as  the 
price  of  her  imprudence. 


At  length  the  wolf  traps  arrived,  and 
with  two  men  I  worked  a  whole  week 
to  get  them  j^roperh'  set  out.  We 
spared  no  labor  or  pains,  I  adopted 
every  device  I  could  think  of  that 
might  helj)  to  insvire  success.  The 
second  day  after  the  traps  ariived,  I 
rode  around  to  inspect,  and  soon  came 
upon  Lobo's  trail  running  from  trap 
to  trap.  In  the  dust  I  could  read  the 
whole  story  of  his  doings  that  night  ; 
He  had  trotted  along  in  the  darkness, 
and  although  the  traps  were  so  care- 
fully concealed,  he  had  instantly  de- 
tected the  first  one.  Stopping  the 
onward  march  of  the  j)ack,  he  had 
cautiously  scratched  around  it  until 
he  had  disclosed  the  trap,  the  chain, 
and  the  log,  then  left  them  wholly  ex- 
posed to  view  with  the  trap  still  un- 
sprung, and  passing  on  he  treated  over 
a  dozen  traps  in  the  same  fashion,  vary- 
ing his  treatment  of  them  sometimes 
by  scratching  stones  or  clods  on  them 
and  so  springing  them  in  safet}'  to 
himself.  This  he  did  on  many  other 
occasions,  and  although  I  varied  my 
methods  and  redoubled  my  precautions, 
he  was  never  deceived,  his  sagacity 
seemed  never  at  fault,  and  he  inight 
have  been  pursuing  his  career  of  rapine 
to-day,  but  for  an  unfortunate  alliance 
that  proved  his  ruin  and  added  his 
name  to  the  long  list  of  heroes  who, 
unassailable  when  alone,  have  fallen 
through  the  indiscretion  of  a  trusted 
ally. 

In  pursuance  of  my  quest  I  killed  a 
heifer,  and,  putting  the  choice  parts 
together,  I  poisoned  them,  and  close  by 
set  one  or  two  rather  obvious  traps. 
Then  taking  the  head,  which  is  consid- 
ered useless  offal,  and  quite  beneath 
the  notice  of  a  wolf,  I  set  it  a  little  apart 
and  around  it  placed  six  powerful  steel 
traps  properly  deodorized  and  con- 
cealed with  the  utmost  care.  During  my 
operations  I  kept  my  hands,  boots,  and 
implements  smeared  with  fresh  blood, 
and  afterward  sprinkled  the  ground 
with  the  same,  as  though  it  had  flowed 
from  the  head  ;  and  when  the  traps  were 
buried  in  the  dust  I  brushed  the  place 
over  with  the  skin  of  a  coyote,  and  with 
the  foot  of  the  same  animal  made  a 
number  of  tracks  over  the  traps.  The 
head  was  so   placed  that  there  was  a 
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narrow  passaofe  between  it    and  some     mile    discovered  tliat  the  hapless  wolf 
tussocks,  and  in  this  passage  I  buried    was  Blanco.     Away  she  went,  however. 
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Blanco  was  one  of  the   latest  Additions  to  the   Pack — Page  623. 


two  of  my  best  traps,  fasteninjr  them 
to  the  head  itself. 

Wolves  have  a  habit  of  approaching 
eveiy  carcass  they  get  the  vd\\(\  of,  in 
order  to  examine  it,  even  when  they 
have  no  intention  of  partaking  of  it, 
and  I  hoped  that  this  habit  would 
bring  the  Curnimpaw  pack  within  reach 
of  my  latest  stratagem.  I  did  not 
doubt  that  LoV)0  would  detect  my  han- 
diwork about  the  meat,  and  prevent  the 
pack  approaching  it,  but  on  the  head 
I  did  build  some  hopes,  for  it  looked 
as  though  it  had  been  thrown  aside  as 
useless. 

Next  morning,  I  sallied  forth  to  in- 
spect the  traps,  and  there,  oh,  joy  I 
were  the  tracks  of  the  pack,  and  the 
place  where  the  beef-head  and  its  traps 
had  been  was  empty.  A  hasty  study  of 
the  trail  showed  that  Lobo  had  kept 
the  pack  from  approaching  the  meat, 
but  one,  a  small  wolf,  h.ad  evidently 
walked  in  to  examine  the  head  as  it  lay 
apart  and  had  immediately  set  foot  in 
one  of  the  traps. 

AVe  set  out  on  the  trail,  and  within  a 


at  a  gallop,  and  although  encumbered  by 
the  beef-head  which  weighed  over  fifty 
pounds,  she  speedily  distanced  my  com- 
panion who  was  on  foot.  But  we  over- 
took her  when  she  reached  the  rocks, 
for  the  horns  of  the  cow's  head  became 
caught  and  held  her  fast. 

She  then  turned  to  fight,  and  raising 
her  voice  in  the  rallying  cry  of  her  race, 
sent  a  long  howl  rolling  over  the  canon. 
From  far  away  upon  the  mesa  came  a 
deep  response,  the  ciy  of  Old  Lobo. 
That  was  her  last  call,  for  now  we  had 
closed  in  on  her,  and  all  her  energy  and 
breath  were  devoted  to  combat.  She 
was  indeed  the  handsomest  wolf  I  had 
ever  seen,  her  coat  Avas  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  nearly  white.  As  she  stood 
thus  defying  us.  I  exclaimed,  "How  I 
wish  I  had  brouirht  my  camera/"  To 
this  the  cowboy  replied,  ""Why  not  ride 
home  and  get  it  ?  she  is  perfectly  secure 
here."  And  so  I  did,  and  took  two  pho- 
tos, which  g-ive  a  good  idea  of  her  fine 
fonn,  though  tliey  make  her  very  peace- 
ful-looking, as  I  had  to  wait  till  she  was 
quiet  before  I  made  the  exposures. 
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Then  followed  the  inevitable  tra<>edy, 
the  idea  of  which  I  shrank  from  after- 
ward more  than  at  the  time.  We 
each  threw  a  lasso  over  the  neck  of  the 
doomed  wolf,  and  strained  our  horses 
in  opposite  directions  until  the  blood 
burst  from  her  mouth,  her  e^^es  glazed, 
her  limbs  stiffened  and  then  fell  limp. 
Homeward  then  we  rode,  carrying  the 
dead  wolf,  and  exulting  over  this,  the 
first  death-blow  we  had  been  able  to  in- 
flict on  the  Currumpaw  pack. 

At  intervals  during  the  tragedy,  and 
afterward  as  we  rode  homeward,  we 
heard  the  roar  of  Lobo  as  he  wandered 
about  on  the  distant  mesas,  where  he 
seemed  to  be  searching  for  Blanco.  He 
had  never  really  deserted  her,  but  know- 
ing that  he  could  not  save  her,  his  deep- 
rooted  dread  of  firearms  had  been  too 
much  for  him  when  he  saw  us  approach- 
ing. All  that  day  we  heard  him  wailing 
as  he  roamed  in  his  quest,  and  I  re- 


ant  howl,  but  a  long,  plaintive  wail  ; 
"  Blanco  !  Blanco  !  "  he  seemed  to  call. 
And  as  night  came  down,  I  noticed  that 
he  was  not  far  from  the  place  where  we 
had  overtaken  her.  At  length  lie  seemed 
to  find  the  trail,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  spot  where  we  had  killed  her,  his 
heart-broken  wailing  was  piteous  to 
hear.  It  was  sadder  than  I  could  possi- 
bly have  believed.  He  seemed  to  know 
exactly  what  had  taken  place,  for  her 
blood  had  stained  the  place  of  her  death. 
Then  he  took  up  the  trail  of  the 
horses  and  followed  it  to  the  ranch- 
house.  Whether  in  hopes  of  finding 
her  there,  or  in  quest  of  revenge,  I 
know  not,  but  the  latter  was  what  he 
found,  for  he  surprised  our  unfortunate 
w^atch  -  dog  outside  and  tore  him  to 
pieces  within  fifty  yards  of  the  door. 
He  evidently  came  alone  on  this  expe- 
dition, for  I  found  but  one  trail  next 
morning,  and  he  had  galloped  about  in 
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marked  at  length  to  one  of  the  boys, 
"  Now,  indeed,  I  truly  know  that  Blanco 
was  his  mate." 

As  evening  fell  he  seemed  to  be  com- 
ing toward  the  home  caiion,  for  his  voice 
sounded  continually  nearer.  There  was 
an  unmistakable  note  of  sorrow  in  it 
now.     It  was  no  longer  the  loud,  defi- 


a  reckless  manner  that  was  very  un- 
usual Avitli  him.  I  had  half  expected 
this,  and  had  set  a  number  of  additional 
traps  about  the  pasture.  Afterward  I 
found  that  he  had  indeed  fallen  into 
one  of  these,  but  such  was  his  strength, 
he  had  torn  himself  loose  and  cast  it 
aside. 


Bianco   in   the   Trap. — Page  624. 
(  From   a  photograph.) 


I  believed  that  he  would  continue  in 
tlie  neigliborhood  until  lie  found  her 
body  at  least,  so  I  concentrated  all  mv 
energies  on  this  one  enterprise  of  catch- 
ing him  ere  he  left  the  region,  and  while 
vet  in  this  reckless  mood.  Then  I  real- 
ized what  a  mistake  I  had  made  in  kill- 
ing Blanco,  for  bv  using  her  as  a  decoy 
I  might  have  secured  him  the  next 
night. 

I  gathered  in  all  the  traps  I  could 
command,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
strong  steel  wolf-traps,  and  set  them 
in  fours  in  every  trail  that  led  into  the 
canon,  each  trap  was  separately  fastened 
to  a  log,  and  each  log  was  separately 
buned.  In  bur^'ing  them,  I  carefully 
removed  the  sod  and  every  particle  of 
earth  that  was  lifted  we  put  in  blankets, 
so  that  after  the  sod  was  replaced  and 
all  was  finished  the  eye  could  detect  no 
trace  of  human  handiwork.  AVlien  the 
traps  were  concealed  I  trailed  the  body 
of  poor  Blanco  over  each  place,  and 
made  of  it  a  drag  that  circled  all  about 
the  ranch,  and  linally  I  took  oft"  one  of 
her  paws  and  made  with  it  a  line  of 
tracks  over  each  trap.  Every  precau- 
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tion  and  de"\dce  known  to  me  I  put  in 
execution,  and  retired  at  a  late  hour  to 
await  the  result. 

Once  during  the  night  I  thought  1 
heard  Old  Lobo,  but  was  not  sure  of  it. 
Next  day  I  rode  around,  but  darkness 
came  on  before  I  comi^leted  the  circuit 
of  the  north  canon,  and  I  had  nothing 
to  report.  At  supper  one  of  the  cow- 
boys said,  ''There  was  a  great  disturb- 
ance among  the  cattle  in  the  north 
canon  this  morning,  maybe  there  is 
something  in  the  trajts  there."  It  was 
afternoon  of  the  next  day  before  I  got 
to  the  place  referred  to.  and  as  I  drew 
near  a  great  grizzly  form  arose  from 
the  ground,  vainly  endeavoring  to  es- 
cape, and  there  revealed  before  me 
stood  Lobo,  King  of  the  Currumpaw, 
tirmlv  held  in  the  traps.  Poor  old  hero, 
he  had  never  ceased  to  search  for  his 
darling,  and  when  he  found  the  trail 
her  body  had  made  he  followed  it  reck- 
lessly, and  so  fell  into  the  snare  pre- 
pared for  him.  There  he  lay  in  the 
iron  gras})  of  all  four  traps,  perfectly 
helpless,  and  all  around  him  were 
numerous  tracks  showing:  how  the  cat- 


Lobo,  King  of  the   Currumpaw,  firmly   held   in  the   Traps. — Page   626. 
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tie  had  gathered  about  him  to  insult 
the  fallen  despot,  without  daring  to  ap- 
proach within  his  reach.  For  two  days 
and  two  nights  he  had  lain  there,  and 
now  was  worn  out  with  struggling.  Yet, 
when  I  went  near  him,  he  rose  up  with 
bristling  mane  and  raised  his  voice,  and 
for  the  last  time  made  the  canon  re- 
verberate with  his  deep  bass  roar,  the 
muster  call  of  his  band.  But  there  was 
none  to  answer  him,  and,  left  alone  in  his 
extremity,  he  whirled  about  with  all  his 
strength  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
get  at  me.  All  in  vain,  each  trap  was  a 
dead  drag  of  over  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  in  their  relentless  fourfold  grasp, 
with  great  steel  jaws  on  every  foot,  and 
the  heavy  logs  and  chains  all  entangled 
together,  he  was  absolutely  powerless. 
How  his  huge  ivory  tusks  did  grind  on 
those  cruel  chains,  and  when  I  ventured 
to  touch  him  with  my  rifle-barrel  he 
left  grooves  on  it  which  are  there  to 
this  day.  His  eyes  glared  green  with 
hate  and  fur}-,  and  his  jaws  snapped 
with  a  hollow  "chop,"  as  he  vainly  en- 
deavored to  reach  me  and  my  trembling 
horse.      But   he   was    exhausted    with 


hunger  and  struggling  and  loss  of 
blood,  and  when  at  length  he  sank  to 
the  ground  in  momentary  exhaustion,  I 
played  the  part  of  the  Kodak  fiend  and 
secured  two  pictures  of  him  Avhich  are 
to-day  among  my  greatest  treasures. 

Something  like  compunction  came 
over  me,  as  I  prepared  to  deal  out  to 
him  that  which  so  many  had  suffered  at 
his  hands. 

"  Grand  old  outlaw,  hero  of  a  thou- 
sand lawless  raids,  in  a  few  minutes  you 
will  be  but  a  great  load  of  carrion.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise."  Then  I  swung 
my  lasso  and  sent  it  whistling  over  his 
head.  But  not  so  fast,  he  w^as  yet  far 
from  being  subdued,  and,  before  the 
supple  coils  had  fallen  on  his  neck  he 
seized  the  noose  and,  with  one  fierce 
chop,  cut  through  its  hard  thick  strands, 
and  dropped  it  in  two  pieces  at  his  feet. 

Of  course  I  had  my  rifle  as  a  last  re- 
source, but  I  did  not  wish  to  spoil  his 
royal  hide,  I  therefore  galloped  back  to 
the  camp  and  soon  returned  with  a  cow- 
boy and  a  fresh  lasso.  We  threw  to  our 
victim  a  stick  of  wood  which  he  seized 
in  his  teeth,  and  ere  he  could  relinquish 
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it  our  lassoes  whistled  through  the  air 
and  tiofhteued  ou  his  neck. 

Yet  before  the  light  had  died  from  his 
fierce  eves,  I  cried  "  Stay,  we  will  not 
kill  him  ;  let  us  take  him  alire  to  the 
camp.''  He  was  so  comj^letely  power- 
less now  that  it  was  easy  to  put  a  stout 
stick  through  his  mouth,  behind  his 
tusks,  and  then  lash  his  jaws  with  a  heavy 
cord  which  was  also  fastened  to  the  stick. 
As  soon  as  he  felt  his  jaws  were  tied  he 
made  no  further  resistance,  and  uttered 
no  sound,  but  looked  calmly  at  us  and 
seemed  to  say,  "Well,  you  have  got  me 
at  last,  do  as  you  please  with  me." 

AVe  tied  his  feet  securely,  and  then 
with  our  united  strength  were  just  able 
to  put  him  on  my  horse  ;  by  travelhng 
slowly  we  reached  the  ranch  in  safety, 
and  having  secured  him  with  a  collar 
and  a  strong  chain,  we  removed  the 
cords.  Then  for  the  first  time  I  could 
examine  him  closely,  and  at  once  proved 
how  unreliable  is  vulgar  rejoort  when  a 
living  hero  or  tyrant  is  concerned.  He 
had  not  a  collar  of  gold  about  his  neck, 


nor  was  there  on  his  shoulders  an  in- 
verted cross  to  denote  that  he  had 
leagued  himself  T\ith  Satan.  But  I  did 
find  on  one  haunch  a  great  broad  scar, 
that  tradition  says  was  the  fang-mark 
of  Juno,  the  leader  of  Tannerey's  wolf- 
hounds— a  mark  which  she  gave  him  the 
moment  before  he  stretched  her  lifeless 
on  the  sand  of  the  canon. 

A  lion  shorn  of  his  strength,  an  eagle 
robbed  of  his  freedom,  or  a  dove  bereft 
of  his  mate,  all  die.  it  is  said,  of  a  bro- 
ken heart  :  and  who  will  say  that  this 
glim  bandit  could  bear  the  three-fold 
brunt,  heart-whole.  This  only  I  know, 
that  when  the  morning  dawned,  he  was 
lying  there  in  a  position  of  calm  repose, 
but  his  spirit  was  gone — the  old  King- 
wolf  was  dead. 

I  took  the  chain  from  his  neck,  a  cow- 
boy helped  me  to  carry  him  to  the  shed 
where  lay  the  remains  of  Blanco,  still 
unskinned.  and  as  we  laid  him  beside 
her,  the  cattle-man  exclaimed:  'There, 
you  would  come  to  her,  now  you  are  to- 
gether again." 


THE   THIRD    RELIEF 
By  George  I.  Putnam 


^,_yirgjpTlOM  the  way  we  four 
companies  lield  to  our 
route  for  live  days, 
one  would  have 
thought  we  were  cut- 
ting off  an  enemy,  or 
keeping  from  being 
cut  off  ourselves.  For 
eighteen  months  we  had  been  out  of  gar- 
rison no  farther  than  to  the  target  butts  ; 
had  no  duty  more  severe  than  a  guard 
tour  or  a  fatigue  detail,  when  there  came 
the  order  "  Change  Station  !  "  and,  as  in 
the  game  of  puss-in-the-comer,  we  made 
a  dive  for  a  new  post,  knowing  some 
other  command  would  run  behind  our 
backs  to  get  our  old  one  ;  and  we 
drove  a  foot-furrow  through  the  prairie 
dust  due  north  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles,  only  stopping  to  eat  and 
sleep.  We  marched  in  full  kit  by 
the  Colonel's  order.  But  Lieutenant 
Maclehose,  who  had  command  of  our 
company  (our  Captain  couldn't  have 
marched  a  mile  to  draw  his  pay,  and 
had  been  appointed  field  officer,  and 
rode  a  broncho),  shut  one  eye  toward 
the  First  Sergeant,  and  said  :  "  Ser- 
geant, the  mules  are  stronger  than  the 
men,  and  the  wagons  are  not  heavy 
loaded."  And  after  that  our  blanket 
bags  were  flat  and  flabby.  Did  the 
Colonel  notice  it  ?  If  he  did,  he  said 
nothing.  We  men  in  the  ranks  had  a 
theory  that  Lieutenant  Maclehose  was 
a  bad  man  to  call  down. 

The  Colonel  set  the  pace  on  his  long- 
legged  roan.  So  long  as  we  marched 
fifty  minutes  and  rested  ten,  it  went  very 
well  ;  but  the  second  day,  when  we  were 
getting  stiff,  he  began  making  it  sixty 
and  rest  ten  ;  and  that  extra  time  was 
more  wearjdng  than  all  the  rest,  for  the 
soles  of  our  feet  knew  to  a  second  when 
the  bugler  should  have  sounded  the 
halt.  Corcoran,  my  bunky,  shook  his 
head,  unable  to  say  what  he  thought ; 
and  every  man  in  my  view  went  with  a 
cranky  step,  except  Wyliff.  We  all  dis- 
liked Wyliff  as  being  the  weakest,  most 
uncertain  man  we  had  ;  jet  now  he 
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pegged  along  as  though  he  liked  it  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  go  faster. 

The  captains,  old  fellows  out  of  the 
civil  war,  gave  it  up,  and  rode  in  the 
ambulance.  The  lieutenants  stuck  to 
the  column  like  men  who  knew  their 
business.  And  we  had  to  make  the 
best  of  it  we  could,  for  there  was  no 
room  left  in  the  ambulance.  So  when 
our  hands  swelled,  and  our  shoulders 
chafed,  and  our  knees  stiffened,  and  our 
heels  blistered,  all  we  could  do  was  to 
think  back  over  the  miles  we'd  come, 
and  be  glad  we  hadn't  them  to  do  over 
again.  And  all  the  time  we  went  on, 
and  on,  and  on. 

Months  after,  we  found  out  why  we 
had  been  so  rushed.  The  Colonel  had 
not  had  an  active  command  in  a  long 
time,  and  he  wanted  to  impress  the  de- 
partment with  his  efficiency.  Scott  ! 
If  there  had  been  an  inspection  when 
we  got  to  Redtown  on  the  fifth  day, 
half  the  command  would  have  gone  on 
sick  report. 

W^e  swung  down  the  red  hill  that 
leads  into  Redtown  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, with  faces  as  red  as  the  soil  that 
stained  us  to  the  knees  ;  and  we  went 
into  camp  on  a  grassy  flat,  round  two 
sides  of  which  the  creek  ran.  All  Red- 
town  turned  out  to  see  us,  as  though 
spectacles  were  rare  —  and  there  they 
were  on  a  railroad  !  But  we  were 
right  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  the 
only  thing  in  order  was  our  rifles. 
Some  found  friends  in  camp  ;  Lieuten- 
ant Maclehose  was  claimed  by  a  couple 
who  took  him  off  to  their  house  in  the 
town  ;  but  nearly  all  came  out  of  curi- 
osity to  look  at  us  from  across  the 
creek,  and  then  to  walk  through  the 
camp,  and  to  watch  us  mount  guard. 
A  rusty  ceremony  it  was  ;  we  limped 
through  it  Hke  an  invalid  corps,  and 
the  band  could  hardly  put  lips  to  a 
mouthpiece.  Captain  Roth  went  on  as 
officer  of  the  day ;  and  there  was  no 
officer  of  the  guard — just  a  sergeant. 
And  I  was  a  member  of  the  third  relief, 
with  as  many  aches  as  my  bones  would 
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hold,  and  a  belt  of  clean  cartridges 
around  my  waist  to  bind  them  together. 

When  I  went  on  post  for  my  first 
tour,  it  was  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
and  as  black  as  the  bore  of  a  rifle — just 
as  though  the  sky~was  a  big  soft  black 
hat  which  some  great  hand  pressed 
down  over  us.  It  oppressed  me.  I  felt 
as  though  I  would  be  bringing  u^) 
a,i»"ainst  it  the  next  step.  But  after 
I'd  relieved  my  man  and  got  the  limits 
of  my  post,  I  went  easily  by  sound. 
There  was  the  creek  on  my  left  as  I 
walked  up,  rattling  along  and  keeping 
me  from  straying  off  into  the  foothills  ; 
and  on  the  right  were  the  tents  of  my 
own  company,  with  a  dropj^ing  fire  of 
snores  coming  from  them.  That  was 
a  comfortable,  companionable  sound, 
with  the  unseen  water  running  so  cold 
on  one  side,  and  the  dark  heavens 
bearing  down  from  above  ;  and  I  tried 
to  believe  I  knew  the  men  by  their 
snores,  to  work  up  some  sort  of  a  joke 
on  them.  I  had  to  do  something  of 
that  sort  to  fight  off  the  drowsiness  ; 
for  what  with  my  blisters  and  my  ach- 
ing bones,  I  was  that  weary  if  I'd  stood 
still  a  minute  I'd  have  fallen  asleej^, 
bolt  upright. 

I  might  have  been  on  post  ten  min- 
utes or  ten  times  that  —  time  for- 
gets you  w^hen  you're  dead  tired  and 
are  under  a  hat — when  I  heard  a  voice 
murmuring  out  there  over  the  creek. 
I  couldn't  see  a  thing,  not  even  the 
water ;  but  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice 
came  over  to  me.  Of  course  it  was 
thieves  sneaking  after  camp-endings  ; 
and  I  was  just  going  to  shout  a  chal- 
lenge, when  I  got  the  replying  voice — 
a  woman's.  And  at  that  I  held  my 
breath.  For  it  was  a  soft,  full,  sweet 
voice  of  a  woman — such  as  a  man  may 
hear  once  in  the  darkness  and  then  go 
round  the  world  to  find  the  owner  of 
to  tell  her  he  loves  her.  Oh,  no  ;  that 
sort  of  thing  isn't  for  a  rough  soldier, 
with  no  knowledge  or  memory  of  a 
woman,  to  do  ;  he  isn't  fit  ;  but  I  can 
imagine  any  other  man  doing  it,  and 
being  well  repaid — if  he  found  her.  A 
good  voice,  with  a  mellowness  and  a 
meltingness,  like  the  notes  some  of  the 
bandsmen  get  out  of  the  alto  horns.  I 
didn't  challenge.  I  tli()u<z,ht  the  thief 
— if  he  was  a  thief — wouldn't  steal  any- 


thing more  than  a  kiss,  which  would 
be  no  loss  to  the  Government ;  and  I 
wasn't  willing  to  interrupt  him,  be  he 
soldier  or  civilian.  There's  just  one 
time  when  every  man  is  bound  to  give 
every  other  man  a  fair  show  ;  and  that's 
when  it's  a  question  of  a  woman's  love. 
The  boys  don't  aU  hold  to  that,  not 
even  in  my  o\nti  company.  Perhaps 
that's  why  I  never.  .  .  .  They  joke 
of  cutting  each  other  out,  and  why 
not.     .     .     .? 

And  then  something  caught  my 
other  ear ;  the  clanki-clatter  of  a  sword. 
Somebody  was  coming  down  on  the 
run.  Then  a  sudden  stop  and  a 
"  Umrrph ! "  that  told  me  he  had  run 
into  a  tent  guy.  By  the  voice  I  knew 
the  officer  of  the  day  ;  and  on  he  came 
again.  I  cut  loose  the  challenge, 
"  IfTio  comes  there  ?  "  and  he  panted 
back,  "Never  mind,  sentinel."  Then 
he  banged  away  mth  his  scabbard  at  a 
tent -pole,  and  my  captain,  who  was 
asleep  in  there,  woke  up  in  a  rage,  and 
cried  out,  "  Who  the  devil  is  it  ?  " 

"Both.     Wake  up." 

"  WeU,  what  the " 

"  One  of  your  men's  shot  up  toTAii." 

"AVho?" 

"  Wyliff  " 

"  I  told  him  he  couldn't  go  !  " 

"  Well,  are  you  going  to  get  up  ?  " 
said  the  officer  of  the  day. 

"No!"  roared  the  old  man.  "I'm 
glad  he's  shot !  He  had  no  business 
up  there !  Hope  he's  killed  !  "  And 
he  was  going  on  with  a  string  of  abuse 
against  Wyliff',  and  gradually  including 
his  whole  comjiany  and  the  army  as  he 
became  broader  awake.  But  the  offi- 
cer of  the  day  muttered,  "  Well,  I'm 
damned  !  "  and  turned  away.  Both  was 
the  finest  captain  I  ever  saw.  I'd  have 
been  glad  to  be  in  his  company.  I'm 
told  he  gives  his  men  four  dinners  a 
year  out  of  his  own  pocket  —  New 
Year's,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving, 
and  Christmas  ;  and  they're  great  feeds. 

Just  about  the  time  Captain  Both 
said  "  Wyliff',"  or  as  much  later  as  it 
would  take  a  man  to  run  a  dozen  steps, 
there  was  a  sjDlash  in  the  creek  over 
against  me  ;  and  I  saw  some  dark  out- 
line floundering  in  the  sharp  current, 
trying  to  cross.  I  lay  down  over  the 
brink    and  held    out   mv   rifle.      "Get 
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hold  ! "  I  said,  " and  111  challenge  you 
after  you're  ashore."  For  I  had  no 
knowledge  how  deep  the  water  was. 

He  got  hold  by  the  stock,  and  clam- 
bered up  ;  and  it  was  Lieutenant  Macle- 
hose. 

"  You  recognize  me  ;  no  use  challeng- 
ing," he  said,  quietly ;  and  "  Captain 
Roth  !  "  he  called.  The  officer  of  the 
day  stopped  and  answered,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Maclehose  ran  after  him.  I 
heard  my  twisty  old  captain  turning 
over  on  his  creaky  camp-bed,  and  mut- 
tering ;  and  I  took  my  beat  again,  wide 
awake  ;  for  the  Lieutenant's  cold  bath 
had  been  as  ejftective  on  me  as  though 
I  had  taken  it  myself  ;  and  I  marched 
up  and  down,  considering  that  now  I 
knew  two  good  officers  —  men  who 
thought  sooner  of  the  private  than  of 
themselves  ;  and  I  wished  that  sort  of 
thing  would  happen  oftener.  You  un- 
derstand, now — not  because  I'm  a  pri- 
vate and  hope  to  stay  one  that  I  want 
petting  and  pampering  ;  the  worst 
thing  about  the  army  now  is  its  mess 
of  book-rules  for  the  protection  of  the 
men.  No.  I'm  single  and  a  soldier, 
and  hard  knocks  is  the  lot  I've  chosen. 
But  thoughtful  officers,  now — I  want 
them  because,  beneath  the  uniform, 
we're  all  built  to  the  same  scale  ;  be- 
cause it  wasn't  God  who  put  a  sword 
on  them,  and  a  bayonet  on  me  ;  and 
because,  as  I'm  a  man  like  them  what- 
ever else  I  mayn't  be,  they  ought  to  ad- 
mit it  as  freely  as  I  do.  I  knew  Caj)- 
tain  Roth  was  the  right  kind — as  strict 
as  the  Book  of  Regulations ;  but  he 
knew  where  to  draw  the  line,  and  he 
drew  it.  And  Lieutenant  Maclehose 
showed  his  interest  in  the  most  worth- 
less private  of  his  command  when  he 
jumped  into  the  creek  in  the  darkness, 
and  made  his  way  across  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  case.  I  thought  more 
of  him  then  than  I  ever  had  before ; 
and  I've  never  thought  less  of  him 
since.  You  once  get  one  of  these  offi- 
cers on  his  true  rating,  and  you'll  find 
him  right  there,  ever  after. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  Lieutenant  Macle- 
hose, I  knew  there  had  been  no  philan- 
dering across  the  creek.  The  sword 
doesn't  do  that  kind  of  thing  ;  the  bay- 
onet may,  because  it  has  to  take  what- 
ever chance  offers.     And  1  understood 


that  it  was  his  friends  who  had  taken 
him  up  town,  and  had  walked  back  to 
camp  with  him  because  it  was  dark 
and  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
road.  It  was  still  over  there  now,  only 
for  a  fitful  murmuring  that  might  have 
been  the  creek,  or  the  rising  breeze  in 
the  mesquite  ;  and  I  concluded  that  the 
good-nights  were  over,  and  they  had 
gone  home. 

Then  Captain  Roth  came  on  my  post 
with  Lieutenant  Maclehose  and  a  pat- 
rol of  the  guard  ;  and  after  I  had  chal- 
lenged and  advanced  them,  I  had  to 
tell  them  there  wasn't  a  good  crossing, 
though  I  thought  the  Lieutenant  might 
have  saved  me  the  trouble.  But  he 
had  stepped  to  the  creek  side,  and 
called  out,  clear  : 

"Madam!" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  that  good  voice  from 
the  other  side,  directly.  The  night 
noises  hushed  to  hear  her  tone.  And 
then  the  gloom  seemed  to  lighten  a  lit- 
tle, and  I  saw  her  standing  opposite, 
dim  and  slender  and  tall,  as  somehow 
suited  the  voice. 

"  Remain  easy,  please  ;  we  will  be 
with  you  in  a  moment,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant. Then  they  all  tramped  off  my 
post  round  to  the  other  side  where  the 
crossing  was.  My  bunky,  Corcoran, 
was  one  of  the  patrol  ;  and  as  he  passed 
he  stuck  his  elbow  out  at  me  and 
grunted,  to  let  me  know  he  thought  it 
a  queer  proceeding.  Presently  I  heard 
them  moving  up  opposite  me ;  there 
was  a  short  halt,  some  murmured 
words,  and  then  they  went  off  toward 
the  town. 

My  post  was  quiet  after  that,  but  I 
had  sufficient  entertainment  in  what 
had  been.  So  Lieutenant  Maclehose 
had  been  walking  over  there  in  the 
dark  with  that  sweet  -  voiced  woman 
alone,  and  there  had  been  philandering. 
Well,  the  voice  was  his  excuse,  to  me  ; 
and  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
an  excuse  at  all  if  he  had  not  taken  so 
lively  an  interest  in  that  poor  stick  of  a 
Wyliff;  and  he  would  have  been  safe. 
I  never  would  have  mentioned  the 
matter  in  barracks,  had  it  rested  with 
me.  But  he  had  even  taken  Captain 
Roth  —  a  married  man  with  a  famil}' 
— over  there,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
patrol.     It  was  like  Lieutenant  Made- 
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hose,  as  we  understood  liim,  to  do  a 
thing  if  he  pleased  and  d —  the  con- 
sequences ;  but  this  was  d — iug  them 
with  a  vengeance.  And  they  had  gone 
off  together,  with  the  woman  for  j^ilot, 
to  town.  For  I  understood  well  enough 
that  the  patrol  was  out  to  pick  up  poor 
Wyliff.  And  he  was  a  poor  stick,  sure- 
ly ;  never  went  to  town  on  pass  with- 
out getting  his  eyes  blackened  ;  peace- 
able when  sober,  but  a  fighting  dinuik- 
ard  ;  a  nice-looking  young  fellow,  too, 
clean  and  trim  and  well  set  up.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  his  lij)  and  eye,  he 
would  have  been  a  man  to  trust.  But 
his  lip  trembled  when  it  shouldn't ;  and 
it  seemed  as  though  the  natural  color 
had  been  bloodshot  out  of  his  eyes.  It 
was  the  liquor  that  did  that.  He  was 
weak  as  a  man.  By  his  militarv  fijmre 
and  bearing  one  would  have  thought 
him  a  man  of  family,  which  I  am  told 
is  something  an  officer  is  proud  to  be  ; 
and  then  his  shaky  lij)  and  red  eye 
gave  that  the  lie  ;  and  one  didn't  know 
where  to  place  him.  That,  I  sup2:)ose, 
is  a  reason  why  we  disliked  him.  He 
was  pliable  enough.  You  could  drag 
him  after  you  anj^iere,  but  you 
couldn't  follow  him  and  expect  to  gain 
your  point.     He  was  soft  metal. 

So,  what  with  wonder  over  Lieutenant 
Maclehose's  queer  conduct,  and  the  nat- 
ure of  the  row  up  town,  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  frontier  beast  who  would 
shoot  a  man  for  being  a  soldier,  and 
guessing  if  he  was  dead,  and  if  "Wyliff 
did  for  the  brute  before  he  died,  and 
betting  he  didn't,  the  time  flew.  The 
patrol  came  back  and  was  challenged 
in.  And  then  Corcoran  came  down  to 
relieve  me,  and  told  me  the  town  end 
of  the  affair. 

They  marched  oft'  to  town,  he  said,  and 
it  was  a  procession  to  surprise  :  the  pat- 
rol in  militaiy  order  with  the  Lieutenant 
and  the  lady  as  a  rear  rank.  As  they 
went  Lieutenant  Maclehose  and  the  lady 
were  explaining  to  Captain  Roth  how  it 
happened  :  that  Wyliff  had  telegraphed 
her  he  would  be  there  about  that  date, 
and  she  had  taken  train  at  once  ;  then 
she  had  missed  him  at  tlie  depot  (while 
he  was  busy  getting  shot),  and  when  she 
was  feeling  utterly  lost  in  the  strange 
town,  had  seen  a  man  in  uniform,  who 
was   Lieutenant   Maclehose.      He    was 


just  returning  to  camp  ;  and  when  she 
told  him  her  stoiy,  he  would  have  sent 
Wyhff  to  her  at  the  hotel ;  but  she  was 
so  anxious  to  see  him  that  she  preferred 
to  walk  with  Lieutenant  Maclehose  to 
camp. 

"  AVhat  I  "  said  I ; ''  any  woman  so  anx- 
ious to  see  that  whelp?" 

"  So  she  said,"  Cork  replied.  And 
near  camp  they  heard  the  officer  of  the 
day  saying  Wylift'  was  shot ;  and  when 
they  mentioned  that  she  began  to  sob 
and  sob,  so  they  both  assured  her  the 
chances  were  against  its  being  anything 
serious.  Then  she  forced  herself  calm, 
and  they  went  on  to  the  corner  of  the 
square,  on  the  far  side  of  which  is  the 
depot,  with  the  hotel  opposite.  A  light- 
ed lamp  was  at  the  comer,  and  du-ect- 
ly  beneath  it  they  met  him  cariying  a 
handkerchief  at  his  neck. 

"Patrol,  halt!"  Captain  Both  sang 
out.     And : 

"  Oh,  Henry  ! "  exclaimed  the  lady, 
hur lying  front. 

.  Wyhff  stood  still  facing  the  patrol, 
and  his  lips  quivered  into  a  weak  smile. 
"  Well,  mother,"  he  said. 

"Mother!"  I  repeated. 

"Bight,"  said  Cork.  "  She  had  gray 
hau'." 

"Goon." 

"Nothing.     Well,  they  kissed." 

"  They  did  !  " 

"  She  did,  an^-way,  her  arms  around 
his  shoulders." 

"  And  what  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Lieutenant  Maclehose  gave  Wy- 
liff leave  tills  A.M.  to-morrow,  to  repoii; 
to  him  then  at  the  depot.  And  we  came 
back  to  camp." 

"  But  how  about  the  shooting?  " 

"  That  was  nothing  to  speak  of  ;  any- 
way, I  noticed  Wyliff  didn't  sj^eak  of  it» 
Saloon  row,  of  course.  It  was  only  a 
scratch,  and  he'd  dried  it  with  his  hand- 
kerchief." 

I  had  to  stand  and  think  for  a  minute 
about  what  seemed  to  me  the  strangest 
part  of  the  whole  thing. 

"But  tell  me,  Cork,  how  is  it  any  wom- 
an would  come  way  from  wherever  it 
may  be  to  see  him  a  few  hours?  ' 

"Why,  she's  his  mother,  I  teU  you," 
said  Cork. 

"  Well,  he  don't  seem  to  think  so 
mighty  much  of  her." 
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"It  ain't  to  be  expected.  Those  fel- 
lows never  do,"  Cork  replied. 

"  But  he's  such  a  weak,  runty  sort  of 
a  man " 

"  She'll  love  him  all  the  more  for  it. 
He'll  be  dearer  than  any  child  good 
dreams  ever  brought  her." 

"  Well,  it's  too  much  for  me,"  said  I. 
"  A  fellow's  girl  will  throw  him,  and  his 
wife  will  leave  him.  And  here  comes  a 
gray  old  woman  with  a  voice  just  to 
look  at  and  talk  to  a  poor  devil " 

"Mother,  mother,  mother,"  said  Cork, 
sticking  his  face  into  mine.  "  That's 
the  way  with  them  when  they're  any 
good.  The  only  woman  that  ever  stands 
by  you  through  good  and  bad  is  your 
mother ;  and  you  can  go  back  on  her 
as  much  as  you  will,  but  she'll  never 
falter ;  and  if  you  so  much  as  whisper 
'mother'  with  your  dying  breath,  she 
is  satisfied  with  it  all  and  smiles  as 
she  closes  your  eyes.  Shell  believe  in 
you  and  put  up  a  prayer  for  you.  And 
that  old  lady  up  there  was  all  of  a  trem- 
ble with  happiness  at  seeing  that  worth- 
less devil  again,  and  if  she  hadn't  hung 
round  his  neck  she'd  have  fallen  to  the 


ground.  It's  because  she's  his  mother  ; 
never  another  woman  Avill  care  for  him 
so.  I'm  ashamed  of  your  ignorance  and 
lack  of  feeling.  It's  his  mother,  his 
mother.    Man  alive,  where's  your  own  V  " 

"Here!"  said  I,  swallowing  some- 
thing at  the  same  minute,  and  holding 
up  my  rifle.  "  Here  !  I'm  a  son  of  a  gun, 
and  the  army's  a  whole  family  to  me." 

Then  Cork  began  to  laugh,  and  said, 
"Go,  turn  in."  And  going  off  through 
the  darkness,  I  felt  suddenly  lonesome. 
I  was  empty,  and  it  was  emptiness 
through  which  I  moved.  What  was  it 
I'd  missed?  Something  I  could  never 
describe,  never  name,  because  I'd  never 
had  it  ;  but  Wyliff  had  it— Wyliff,  who 
could  take  that  hour  of  all  others  to  tum- 
ble in  a  row  !  .  .  .Wyliif,  who  cared  no 
more  for  it  than  that !  What  good  did 
it  do  him?  And  what  good  wouldn't  it 
have  done  me  ?  Oh,  I  was  jealous  of 
Wyliff — the  man  I  had  spent  my  leisure 
in  hating.  If  I  could  only  have  killed 
him  and  taken  it  from  him !  .  .  . 

But  I  was  dead  tired  when  I  got  to 
my  blankets,  and  I  rolled  myself  in  and 
slept  like  a  log  till  reveille. 


THE   CONQUEROR 
By  Bessie  Chandler 

To  bis  dead  heart  alone  I  will  surrender  ; 

He,  whom  death  conquered,  now  has  conquered  me. 
I  held  my  fortress  like  a  brave  defender — 

Now  it  stands  open  for  the  world  to  see. 

There  was  a  castle  once,  in  ancient  stoiy, 
Besieged  bv  one  so  noble  in  his  fame. 

That  when  he  died  the  people  thought  it  glory 
To  yield  him  what  no  Hying  knight  could  claim. 

So,  as  he  lay,  in  dented  armor  sleeping — 

A  hero,  after  wearing  strife  at  ease — 
They  gathered  near,  and  gave  into  his  keeping. 

Safe  in  his  mailed  hand,  their  castle  keys. 

So  do  I  yield  to-day  to  you,  my  loyer — 

Who  died  before  my  hard  heart's  frowning  wall, 

And  never  knew  its  harshness  did  but  cover 
Only  a  longing  to  surrender  all. 

Here  are  the  kevs,  the  last  reserve  is  broken — 
What  does  it  matter  now  since  all  is  past  ? 

Let  all  men  hear,  and  know  that  bv  this  token 
I  loved  you  only,  loved  you  first  and  last. 

•■  «■    '  ft 
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By  George  JV.  Cable 


LXX 


THE    ENEMY    IN    THE    REAR 

NEW  week  came  in 
with  animating 
spring  weather.  On 
j^'^\  fjj(*^  '^jf'  %  Monday  Fannie  sat 
f  ^-,^^5^  ^  up,  and  on  Tuesday, 
when  John  called, 
her  own  smile  sur- 
l)rised  him  at  the 
door,  while  Jo- 
hanna's reflected  it  in  the  background. 
He  felt  himself  taken  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. His  unready  replies  to  her  lively 
promptings  turned  aimlessly  here  and 
there  ;  his  thoughts  could  neither  lead 
nor  follow  them.    The  wine  of  her  pretty 


\ 


dissembling  went  to  his  head  ;  while 
the  signs  of  chastening  in  her  fair  face 
joined  strangely  with  her  sprightliness 
to  make  an  obscure  pathetic  harmony 
that  moved  his  heartstrings  in  a  way  in 
which  he  had  felt  youthfiillv  sure  they 
were  never  to  be  moved  again.  His 
late  anger  against  Ravenel  came  back, 
and  with  it,  to  his  surprise,  the  old  ten- 
derness for  her,  warmed  by  the  new 
anger  and  \Wthout  the  bitterness  of  its 
old  chagrin.  He  found  himself  remind- 
ed of  his  letters  to  Johanna's  distant 
mistress,  but  instantly  decided  that  the 
two  matters  had  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other,  and  gave  himself  lich  com- 
fort in  this  visible  and  only  half  spe- 
cious fulfilment  of  his  youth's  long 
di'eam.      The  daily  protection  and  cai'e 
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of  this  pi'irl,  her  welcome,  winsome  gay- 
eties,  and  thanks,  were  his,  his  !  with  no 
one  near  to  claim  a  division  of  shares 
and  only  honor  to  keep  account  with. 
His  words  were  stumbling  under  these 
unconfessed  distractions  when  she  star- 
tled him  by  saying, 

"I've  telegraphed  Jeff -Jack  that  I 
can  travel." 

His  response  was  half -resentful. 
"Did  the  doctor  say  you  might?" 

She  gave  her  tone  a  shade  of  mimicry. 
"Yes,  sir,  the  doctor  said  I  might." 
But  she  changed  it  to  add,  "  You'll  soon 
be  free,  John  ;  it's  a  matter  of  only 
two  or  three  hours."  Her  playfulness 
faded  into  a  smile  of  gratefulest  affec- 
tion. Johanna,  who  was  passing  into 
the  next  room,  could  not  see  it,  but 
she  easily  guessed  it  by  the  slight  dis- 
concertion which  showed  through  the 
smile  he  gave  back. 

He  dropped  his  eyes  pensively.  "To 
be  free  isn't  everything." 

"  It  is  for  you  just  now,  John,  mighty 
nearly.  You've  got  a  great  work  before 
you,  and " 

"  Oh,  yes,  so  I've  heard."  He  laughed 
apologetically  and  rose  to  go. 

"  You  don't  need  to  be  reminded  as 
badly  as  you  used  to,"  said  Fannie,  re- 
taining his  hand  and  looking  into  his 
face  with  open  admiration.  "  You'll 
start  East  to-day,  won't  you  ?  " 

"That  depends." 

"  Now,  John,  it  doesn't  do  any  such 
thing.     It  mustn't  !  " 

"  I'll  let  you  know  later,"  said  John, 
freeing  his  grasp.  The  pressure  of  her 
little  hand  had  got  into  his  pulse.  He 
hurried  away. 

"  She's  right,"  he  pondered,  as  he 
walked  down  the  populous  street,  beset 
by  a  vague  discomfort,  "  it  mustn't  de- 
pend. Besides,  she's  pretty  sure  not 
to  stay  here.  It  wouldn't  be  Jeff-Jack's 
way  to  come  back  ;  he'll  wire  to  her  to 
come  to  him,  at  once.  Reckon  I'll  decide 
now  to  go  on  that  Washington  express 
this  evening.  I  can't  afford  to  let  my 
movements  depend  on  F-Fannies  — 
hem  !  Heaven  knows  I've  taxed  the  com- 
pany's patience  enough  already." 

He  told  the  regretful  clerks  at  his 
hotel  that  this  was  his  farewell  day  with 
them,  and  tried  to  feel  that  he  had  thus 
burned  the  last  bridge  between  himself 


and  indiscretion.  He  only  succeeded  in 
feeling  as  you  and  I — and  Grarnet — used 
to  feel  when  we  had  told  our  purpose  to 
others  and  tibbed  to  ourselves  about  the 
motive.  But  Garnet  had  got  far  be- 
yond that,  understand. 

So  Vice-President  March  went  to  the 
day's  activities,  paying  parting  calls 
from  one  private  office  to  another  in 
the  interest  of  Widewood's  industrial 
colonization.  He  bought  his  railroad 
ticket  — returnable  in  case  any  unfore- 
seen  

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  President  March : 
yes,  sir  ;  good-day,  sir." 

At  his  hotel  shortly  after  noon  he 
found  a  note.  He  guessed  at  its  con- 
tents. 

"  She  takes  the  same  train  I  do."  He 
forced  himself  to  frown  at  the  amusing 
yet  agreeable  accident.  But  his  guess 
was  faulty.     The  note  read  : 

"  I  return  immediately  to  Suez,  where 
Jeff-Jack  will  arrive  by  the  end  of  the 
week." 

And  thereupon  John  had  another 
feeling  known  to  us  all — the  dull  shame 
with  which  we  find  that  fate  has  de- 
frauded us  for  our  own  good.  How- 
ever, he  hurried  to  Fannie  and  put 
himself  into  her  service  with  a  gay 
imperiousness  delightful  to  both  and  ap- 
parently amusing  to  the  busy  Johanna. 
By  and  by  the  music  -  teacher  helped 
also,  making  Fannie  keep  her  rocking- 
chair,  and,  as  Mr.  March  came  and 
went,  dropped  little  melodious,  regret- 
ful things  to  him  privately,  about  his 
own  departure.  Once  she  said  that 
nothing  gave  her  so  much  happiness  as 
answ^ering  pleasant  letters  ;  but  John 
only  wondered  why  w^omen  so  often 
talk  obviously  without  an}'  aim  what- 
ever ! 

"Well,"  at  length  he  said  to  Fannie, 
"  I'll  go  now  and  get  m3'self  off.  Your 
train  starts  from  the  same  station  mine 
does  ;  I'll  say  good-by  there." 

He  packed  his  valise  and  hand-bag, 
and  had  given  them  to  the  porter  when 
he  was  given  a  letter. 

"  My  George  ! "  was  his  dismayed 
whisper  to  himself,  "  a  duellist  couldn't 
be  prompter."  He  walked  to  the  door, 
gazing  at  the  superscription.  "  It  feels 
like  my  letter  sent  back.  Ah,  well? 
that's  just  what  it  ought  to  be.     Con- 
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found  the  women,  all ;  I  wonder  how  it 
feels  for  a  man  just  to  mind  his  own 
business  and  let  them" — he  rent  the 
envelope — "  mind — theirs  !  " 

He  read  the  letter  as  he  rode  to  the 
station.  It  wasn't  very  long,  and  it  did 
seem  to  him  a  bit  too  formal  ;  and  yet 
it  was  so  gravely  sweet  that  he  had 
to  smooth  the  haj^piness  off  his  face 
rej^eatedly,  and  linally  stole  a  piivate 
laugh  behind  the  hand  that  twisted  his 
small  mustache,  as  he  fondly  sighed. 

"  Doggone  your  considerate  httle 
soul,  you're  just  a  hundred  ton  nicer 
and  better  than  your  father  or  anybody- 
else  is  ever  going  to  deserve  !  "  But  he 
read  on  : 

"  For  you  remember,  do  you  not  ? 
that  I  was  free  to  speak  of  yoiu'S  and 
papa's  ambition  and  plans  for  TS'ide- 
wood?  And  so  I  enclose  a  page  or  two 
of  a  letter  just  received  from  our  Jo- 
hanna at  home,  because  it  states  things 
about  Colonel  Proudfit's  new  construc- 
tion comjDany  which  Cornelius  seems  to 
have  told  your  mother's  black  girl,  Jane. 
They  may  be  pure  inventions  ;  but  if  so. 
they  must  be  his,  not  hers,  although  I 
should  never  have  thought  he  would  be 
BO  reckless  as  to  tell  such  things  to  such 


a  person- 


Etc. 


John  unfolded  the  fragments  of  Jo- 
hanna's letter  with  a  condescending 
smile  which  began  to  fade  before  he  had 
read  five  lines.  A  chill  ran  down  his 
back,  and  tlien  an  angry  flush  mounted 
to  his  brow. 

There  is  a  kind  of  man — Mr.  Leggett 
was  one,  Samson  was  another — who 
will  tell  his  own  most  valuable  or  dan- 
gerous secrets  to  any  woman  on  whose 
conquest  he  is  bent,  if  she  only  knows 
how  to  bid  for  them.  And  there  are 
"Delijahs"  who  will  break  any  confi- 
dence and  risk  any  fortune,  nay,  their 
o^\^l  lives,  to  show  a  rival  she  has  been 
eclipsed.  There  are  also  women,  even 
girls,  who  are  of  such  pure  eyes  they 
cannot  discern  oblicjuity.  anywhere. 
And  there  are  othei*s  just  as  pure — the 
lily's  own  heart,  isn't  purer — who,  nev- 
ertheless— but  why  waste  time  or  type. 
In  short,  Johanna  first,  and  then  Bar- 
bara, had  seen  bow  easily  Daphne  Jane's 
tittle-tattle  might  be  serious  news  to 
John  March.  Which  it  certainly  was  if 
the  dark  cloud  on  his  face  was  a  ti*ue  si^^n. 


He  found  Fannie  on  her  train  and 
well  cared  for  by  Johanna  and  the  music- 
teacher.  In  the  silence  which  promptly 
followed  his  greeting  these  two  moved 
aside  and  Fannie  murmured  easerlv. 

'■  What  on  earth's  the  matter  ? — Yes, 
there  is,  John ;  something's  wrong  ; 
what  is  it  ?  I  saw  you  slip  a  letter  into 
youi'  pocket  at  the  door.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  Fannie — it  means  I've  got  to 
go  straight  back  to  Suez." 

She  made  a  rapturous  gesture.  "  And 
you're  going  on  this  train  ?  "  she  whis- 
pered. 

"No." 

"  Xow,  why  not  ?  John,  you're  fool- 
ish I  —  or  else  you  think  I  am.  You 
mustn't  !  You  must  go  on  this  train. 
John,  I — I  want  you  to  ?  "  She  smiled 
up  at  his  troubled  gaze. 

"  Johanna,"  he  said,  and  beckoned 
the  maid  a  stej)  aside.  "Miss  Barb  has 
sent  me  that  part  of  your  letter  to  her 
that  tells  about  the  construction  com- 
pany." 

"  Yaas,  seh,"  murmiu-ed  Johanna. 
Her  heai't  throbbed. 

"You  say,  there,  that  Cornelius  says 
its  officers  are  mere  tools  in  the  power 
of  men  who  have  put  them  there  ;  that 
Gamble's  behind  Crickwater,  Bulger's 
behind  Mattox,  and  he,  Leggett,  is  be- 
hind Pettigrew — yes — don't  interinipt, 
there  isn't  time  —  and  that  Colonel 
Proudfit  got  the  money  to  buy  stock 
enough  to  elect  himself  president,  by 
persuading  his  wife  to  mortgage  every- 
thing she  has  got.  Yes  ;  but  you  don't 
tell  who  Cornelius  savs  is  behind  Col- 
onel Proudfit.     Didn't  he  say  ?  " 

"Please,  seh,  ]Mi'.  March,  ef " 

"  That's  all,  Johanna,  I'm  much  ob- 
liged to  you.  It  may  be,  you  know, 
that  there  isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
whole  thing  ;  but  in  any  case  you'll 
never — No,  that's  right."  He  turned  to 
Fannie.  "  I  must  change  my  ticket  and 
check  ;  I'm  going  with  you.'' 


LXXI 

WARM    HEARTS,    HOT    WORDS,    COOL    FRIENDS 

About  that  same  hour  the  next  day 
John  stepped  off  the  train  at  Suez  and 
tui'ned  to  let  Fannie  down  ;  but  a  pair 
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of  uplifted  arms  came  between  the  two, 
and  Launcelot  Halliday,  with  the  back 
of  his  velvet  coat  close  to  the  young 
man's  face,  said,  "  I'll  take  care  of  my 
daughter,  John  ;  you  can  look  after  any 
business  of  your  own  that  may  need 
you." 

"  Why,  Pop  !  "  exclaimed  Fannie  in 
long-drawn  deprecation  as  she  reached 
the  ground.  The  color  flushed  up  to 
her  brows.  John  gazed  at  him  in 
haughty  silence. 

"  Come  on,  Johanna,"  said  the  old 
General,  heartily.  "  Good-by,  John. 
When  can  I  see  you  in  your  office  ?  " 

"Whenever  I'm  there  and  not  too 
busy ! "  replied  March  as  he  strode 
away. 

"  We'll  go  to  the  old  house  for  to- 
night, Johanna,"  said  Fannie,  and  did 
not  sj)eak  again  until  she  began  to  draw 
off  her  gloves  in  her  father's  parlor. 
Her  face  was  white,  her  dark  eyes  wide  ; 
but  her  voice  was  slow  and  kind. 

"Yes,  Johanna,  go  along  to  my  room. 
I'll  be  there  directly."  She  shut  the 
door  and  folded  her  gloves,  smiling  like 
a  swordsman  rolling  up  his  sleeves. 

"  Pop,  I've  owed  you  a-many  an  ex- 
planation that  I've  never  paid.  You  nev- 
er owed  me  one  in  your  life  till  now  ; 
but  " — her  eyes  flashed — "  you  owe  it 
this  time  to  the  roots  of  your  hair." 

"  Fan,  that's  a  mighty  poor  begin- 
ning for  the  explanation  I  expect  from 
you.;' 

His  tone  was  one  of  forbearance,  but 
before  he  could  finish  she  was  as  red  as 
a  flower.  "  I  belong  to  my  husband  ! 
When  I've  anything  to  explain  I'll  ex- 
plain to  him." 

"  Fannie  Halliday " 

"Ravenel,  if  you  please,  sir." 

He  smiled  severely.  "  Have  a  chair, 
Mrs.  Ravenel.  Fan,  you're  married  to  a 
man  who  never  asks  an  explanation." 

The  two  gazed  upon  each  other  in 
silence.  His  accustomed  belief  in  her 
and  her  ardent  love  for  him  were  al- 
ready steaHng  back  into  their  hearts. 
Nevertheless 

"  O,  sir  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  tell  me 
something  I  don't  know  !  Yes  !  But 
I'm  married  to  a  man  who  w^aits  for 
things  to  explain  themselves." 

"  Or  till  they're  past  aU  explanation, 
Fan." 


"  Yes,  sir  ;  yes  !  But  more  !  I'm 
married  to  a  man  who  knows  that  noth- 
ing can  explain  conduct  but  conduct. 
That's  the  kind  of  explanation  you  still 
owe  me,  Pop,  till  you  pay  it  to  John 
March." 

"Well,  then,"  he  replied  with  new 
warmth,  "  I'll  owe  it  a  long  time.  If  he 
ever  again  shows  his  carelessness  of 
conventional " 

Fannie  laid  a  pale  hand  on  her  father's 
arm.  "It  wasn't  his.  He  showed  care- 
fulness enough  ;  I  overruled  it.  It  was 
his  duty  to  come,  Pop  ;  and  I  had  let 
him  neglect  duty  for  me  long  enough." 

The  General  started.  "Why,  Fan." 
But  when  he  looked  into  her  sad  eyes 
his  soul  melted.  She  smiled  with  her 
face  close  to  his. 

"  Pop,  you  never  meddled  in  my  af- 
fairs before.  Don't  you  reckon  I'll  man- 
age this  one  all  right  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  Fan.  I  was  only  anxious 
about  you,  because " 

"Never  mind  your  becauses,  dear. 
Just  say  you'll  make  it  all  right  with 
John." 

"  Go  to  bed,  Fannie  ;  go  to  bed  ;  John 
and  I  will  take  care  of  ourselves." 

When  the  General  reached  his  office 
the  next  day  the  forenoon  was  well  ad- 
vanced. He  was  still  there  when  at 
midday  John  March  entered. 

"John,  howdy.     Have  a  chair." 

"Thank  you,  sir."  But  the  young 
man  continued  to  stand. 

"  Oh,  take  a  seat  John,  you  can  get  up 
again  if  what  I  say  doesn't  suit  you." 

The  speaker  came  from  his  desk,  took 
a  chair,  and  pushed  another  to  his  vis- 
itor. 

"John  I  had  a  short  talk  with  Fannie 
last  night,  and  a  long  one  again  this 
morning.  If  my  manner  to  you  last 
evening  impugned  your  motives,  I  owe 
you  an  apology." 

"  That's  all  I  want  to  hear,  General," 
said  John,  accepting  the  old  soldier's 
hand. 

"Yes,  my  boy ;  but  it's  not  all  I  want 
to  say.  Fannie  tells  me  you've  been  tak- 
ing some  business  risks,  so  to  speak,  for 
her  sake."  John  scowled.  "Now  John, 
when  she  asked  you  to  come  home  on 
her  train  she  knew  that  was  to  her  a  so- 
cial risk,  and  she  took  it  for  your  sake, 
in  return.     Not  improper?     I  don't  say 
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it  was.  It  was  worse  tlian  improper, 
Jolin  ;  it  was  romantic !  The  gay  half  of 
Suez  will  never  forget  it,  and  the  grim 
half  will  never  forgive  it !  Oh,  it  was 
quite  proper  and  praiseworthy  if  Pussie 
and  Susie  would  just  not  misconstinie 
it,  as  they  certainly  will.  Only  a  few 
months  ago,  you  know,  you  were  mak- 
ing it  almost  j^ublic  that  you  would 
still  maintain  your  highly  poetical  line 
of  conduct  and  sentiment  toward  Fan 
after  she  should  be  married." 

"  General  Halliday,  I " 

"Let  me  finish,  John  ;  we  didn't  run 
you  out  of  town,  did  we?" 

March  smiled  a  strong  sarcasm  and 
shook  his  head.     The  General  went  on. 

"No,  sir,  we  took  you  good-natured- 
ly and  trusted  to  your  sober  second 
thought.  Well,  Fan's  scarcely  ten  days 
married,  Jeff- Jack's  a  thousand  miles 
away,  and  here  you  come  full  of  good 
intentions,  hell's  pavement  you  know — 
O  John,  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more 
ama-azed  I  am  at  all  three  of  you.  I 
don't  blame  Jeff- Jack  for  leaving  Fan  as 
he  did '' 

"  '  As  he  did ' !  By  George  !  General 
Halliday,  that's  all  I  do  blame  him  for  !  " 

"  Why,  do  you  mean —  But  never 
mind  ;  that's  probably  none  of  my  busi- 
ness ;  I  don't  see  how  you  could  ever 
think  it  was  any  of  yours.  Oh,  now,  please 
keep  your  seat !  No,  at  least,  I  don't 
blame  him  merely  for  leaving  her  ;  a  pol- 
itician's a  soldier  ;  he  can't  stop  to  com- 
fort the  sick.  But  he  should  have  de- 
clined your  offer  to  stay  with  her,  in 
Italics,  John,  and  sent  for  me ! " 

"Sent  for — Oh,  imagine  him!  Be- 
sides, General  Halliday,  Jeff-Jack  knew 
my  offer  was  to  myself  ;  not  to  him  at  all, 
sir  !  But  he  saw  another  thing — about 
me — as  plainly  as  I  did  ;  yes,  plainer  ! " 

"I  could  do  that  myself,  John.  What 
was  it — tliis  time  ?  " 

"He  saw  my  sober  second  thought 
had  come  !  " 

"  H —  I  wish  I  had  his  eyes  I  Did  he 
say  so  ?     Wha'd  he  say  ?  " 

"He  said  what  wasn't  true." 

The  old  warrior  smiled  satirically. 
"  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  '  Evermind  what  it  was  !  I'm  talked 
out." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  so  am  I !  John, 
honestly,  I  thank  you   for  the — pardon 


me — the  unusual  patience  with  which 
you've  taken  my  hard  words."  The 
speaker  gripped  his  hearer's  knee.  "  And 
you  really  think  you've  finished  your 
first  great  campaign  of  mistakes — eh  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  "  They  rose,  laughing.  "Yes, 
and  I've  every  reason  to  hope  it's  my 
last."  The  General  j^roposed  drinks, 
but  John  hadn't  time,  and  they  only 
swapped  cigars. 

"I  hear  you  leave  us  again  this  even- 
ing," said  the  General. 

"  No  ;  they'd  like  me  to  go,  but  I'm — 
I'm  very  tired,  and  anyhow " 

"  You're  wha-at  ?  Tii'ed  !  Why,  John 
— O  no,  you  don't  mean  tired,  you  mean 
msa-ane  !  Why,  sir,  that's  going  straight 
back  on  everything  you've  been  saying ! 
John,  we're  not  going  to  stand  this." 
The  General  grew  red. 

""WTiom  do  you  mean  by  'we,'  Gen- 
eral?" Both  men  were  forgetting  -to 
smoke. 

"  Everybody,  sir  !  everybody  in  Suez 
with  whom  you  have  any  relations  ? 
Why,  look  at  it  yourself !  For  a  week 
running  you  neglect  youi-  own  interests 
and  your  company's  business  to  do — 
what  ?  Just  what  you'd  do  if  you  were 
still  under  an  infatuation  which  you've 
openly  confessed  for  years  ! " 

"But  which.  General  Halliday,  I  tell 


"  Telling  won't  do,  sir,  when  doing 
tells  another  story.  Here  are  your  di- 
rectors astonished  and  vexed  at  you  for 
coming  back  with  not  a  word  as  to  why 
you've  come.  O,  how  do  I  know  it ! 
it's  the  talk  o'  the  town!  They  bid 
you  go  back  to  the  field  of  work  you 
chose  yourself,  and  j'ou  tell  them — 
business    men — financiers — that    you're 

'  tired,  and   anyho\\ '     By  Jupiter  ! 

John  March " 

"  General,  stop  !  I'll  manage  my  own 
business  my  own  way,  sir !  It's  no 
choice  of  mine  to  speak  so  to  you,  Gen- 
eral Halliday,  but  I  swear  I'll  not  widen 
my  confidences — no,  nor  modify  my  com- 
ings and  goings — to  provide  against  the 
looks  of  things  It's  the  culpable  who 
are  careful,  sir." 

"  Yes — yes — and  '  the  simple  pass  on 
and  are  punished.'  I  don't  ask  you  to 
widen  your  confidences  to  include  me, 
John." 

"  Sha'n't  widen  them  to  include  any- 
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one,  under  pressure.  General.  But  it's 
a  pity  wlien  you  know  so  niucli  about 
these  things,  you  don't  know  more." 

"  I  do,  John.  I  know  that  when  Jeff- 
Jack  left  here  he  left  his  proxy — at  your 
solicitation — with  John  Wesley  Gar- 
net !  " 

"  Which,  he  gave  me  to  understand, 
was  just  what  he  intended  to  do,  any- 
how." 

"  O,  gave  you  to  understand,  of 
course !  But  it  wasn't,  John.  Jeff- 
Jack's  still  got  too  many  uses  for  Gar- 
net, to  cross  him  without  a  good  ex- 
cuse. But  he  knows  what  Gamble's  in- 
fluence is,  and  a  different  request  from 
you  would  have  put  his  proxy  in  safer 
hands.  He  would  have  saved  you,  John, 
if  you  hadn't  yourself  rushed  in  and 
spoken  for  Garnet." 

"And  why  should  you  assume 
that  Garnet's  holding  the  proxy  has 
made " 

"  Oh,  bah  !  Why,  John,  d'you  reckon 
I  don't  see  that  he  and  Bulger  have 
gone  over  to  Gamble,  and  are  outvot- 
ing you — hauling  you  in  hand  over  fist  ? 
It's  written  in  large  letters  and  hung 
up  where  all  Susie  can  read  it  —  ex- 
cept yourself  ! " 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  In  your  face.  And  now  you're 
staying  here  to  stare  at  a  lost  game.  O, 
John,  for  your  own  sake,  get  away  ! 
Clear  out  to-night  !  You  can  at  least 
hide  your  helplessness.  If  you  will,  I'll 
call  you  back  as  soon  as  you  can  gain 
anything  by  coming.  Yes,  and  I'll  turn 
in  and  fight  these  fellows  for  you  in  the 
meantime  !  " 

"  Thank  you,  General,  but  you're  mis- 
taken ;  the  game  isn't  lost.  The  mo- 
ment Jeff-Jack  and  I " 

"  Ah  !  John,  the  moment's  gone ! 
Ask  yourself  !  Will  Jeff- Jack  ever  join 
the  forlorn  hope  of  a  man  who  won't 
dance  to  his  fiddle?  His  self  sacrifices 
are  not  that  sort." 

"And  yet  that's  the  very  sacrifice  you 
think  I  ought  to  let  you  make  for  me  !  " 

"  By  Joe  !  sir,  it  wouldn't  be  a  sacri- 
fice !  If  it  will  just  get  you  out  of  town 
it  will  suit  me  perfectly  !  " 

"  Then,  sir,  you'll  not  be  suited  !  I'm 
going  to  stay  here  and  see  what  my  en- 
emies are  up  to  ;  and  if  they're  up  to 
what  I  think  thev  are,  I'll  break  their 


backs  if  I  have  to  do  it  single-handed 
and  alone  !     Good-day,  sir." 

"  Good -day,  John  ;  that's  the  way 
you'll  have  to  do  it,  sir." 

"  Devil  take  him,"  added  the  General 
as  he  found  himself  alone,  "  he's  crossed 
the  bar.  It's  his  heart  that's  safe.  O, 
Fan,  my  poor  child  !  " 


LXXII 

PROBLEM  :     IS    AX    UNCONFIRMED    DISTRUST 
NECESSARILY   A   DEAD    ASSET  ? 

John  went  away  heavy  and  bitter. 
Yet  he  remembered,  this  time,  to  take 
more  care  of  his  facial  expression.  He 
met  Shotwell  and  Proudidt  coming  out 
of  the  best  saloon.  They  stopped  him, 
complimented  his  clothes  and  his  legs, 
asked  a  question  or  two  of  genuine  in- 
terest, poked  him  in  the  waistband, 
and  regretted  not  meeting  him  sooner. 
Proudfit  suggested,  with  the  proper 
anathema,  to  go  back  and  take  a  re- 
invigorator  with  Vice-president  March. 
But  the  pleasant  Shotwell  said  : 

"  You  forget,  Colonel,  that  ow  a-able 
young  friend  belongs  to  Gideon's  ba- 
and,  now,  seh." 

Proudfit  made  a  vague  gesture  of  ac- 
knowledgment. "And  anyhow" — his 
tongue  thickened  and  his  head  wag- 
gled playfully — "  anyhow,  Shot,  a  ladies' 
man's  just  got  to  keej)  his  breath  sweet, 
ain't  he  ?  "  ' 

Shotwell  looked  as  though  the  roll- 
ing earth  had  struck  something.  March 
paled,  but  he  took  the  Captain's  cigar 
to  light  his  own  as  he  remarked  : 

"  I  don't  get  the  meaning  of  that  ex- 
pression as  clear  as  I  wish  you'd  make  it. 
Colonel." 

Shotwell  pretended  to  burst  with  mer- 
riment. "Why,  neither  does  the  Colo- 
nel !  That  was  only  a  sort  o'  glittering 
generality  to  hide  his  emba'assment — 
haw,  haw,  haw  !  " 

Proudfit  smiled  modestly.  "  Shot, 
3^ou're  right  again  !  He's  right  again, 
John.  It  was  only  one  o'  my  grittliu' 
gen — my  grilterin'  geren — aw  !  Shot, 
hush  yo'  fuss !  you  'confu-use  me  !  " 

John  was  laughing  before  he  knew  it. 
"  Gentlemen,  I've  got  to  get  along  home. 
I  slept  at  Tom  Hersey's  hotel  last  night, 
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and  haven't  seen  my  mother  yet.     O — 

eh — CajDtain " 

Shotwell  left  Proudfit  and  walked 
away  with  March.  Persons  rarely  asked 
advice  of  the  ever-amiable  Captain  ;  they 
went  by  him  to  Charlie  Champion,  whom 
he  reverenced  as  well  as  loved.  And  so 
he  was  thoroughly  joleased  when  John 
actually  let  Champion  pass  them  and 
asked  him,  in  confidence,  what  he 
thought  of  Proudfit's  constiniction  com- 
pany. 

"  Well,  of  co'se,  John,  you  know  how 
fah  Proudfit  is  f'm  being  an  a-able  man  ; 
and  so  does  he.  He's  evm  fool  enough 
to  think  he  can  sharpen  his  wits  with 
whiskey,  which  you  know,  March,  that 
if  that  was  so  I'd  myself  be  as  sharp  as 
a  ra-azor.  But  /  don't  suspicion  but 
what  everything's  clean  and  square — Oh, 
I  wouldn't  swear  nobody  does ;  you 
know,  yo'self,  what  double-ba'lled  fools 
some  men  ah.  I  reckon  just  about 
everybody  likes  the  arrangement, 
though  ;  faw  whetheh  one  company  aw 
the  otlieh,  aw  both,  make  money,  the 
money  sta-ays.  Yes,  of  co'se,  we  know 
he  owes  it  to  Garnet's  influence,  but  I 
suspicion  Garnet  done  as  he  did  mo'  to 
gratify  Miz  Proudfit's  ambitions  than 
fum  any  notion  o'  they  being  big  money 
in  it  faw  anybody  ;  ^^ou  know  how 
fawnd  Garnets  always  been  of  both  of 
'em,  3^ou  know.  Oh,  no,  whateveh  the 
thing  is,  it's  square !  You  might  know 
that  by  Pettigrew  bein'  its  seccata'y  ;  faw 
to  eh  is  human — which  Pettigrew  ain't." 

John  mounted  a  horse  and  started  for 
Widewood.  He  had  to  stop  and  shake 
hands  with  Parson  Tombs  over  his  front 
palings,  and  make  an  honest  eftbrt  to 
feel  annoyed  by  the  old  man's  laugh- 
ter-laden compliments  on  his  energy, 
enterprise,  and  perspicacity.  At  the 
Halliday  cottage  he  saw  Fannie  clip- 
ping roses  from  the  porch  trellis  for 
Martha  Salter,  who  stood  by.  She 
waved  her  hand. 

"  John  Marcli,  I  do  believe  you  were 
going  to  gallop)  right  a-past  us  witliout 
stopping !  "  said  Fannie,  as  he  tardily 
wheeled  and  rode  slowly  up  to  the  low 
gate. 

He  answered  awkwardly,  and  when 
she  gave  him  a  rose,  looked  across  at 
Miss  Salter,  whose  gravity  increased  his 
discomfort.     A   dash   up  the  slope  be- 


yond the  Academy  was  a  partial  relief 
only  while  it  lasted,  and  at  the  top,  where 
his  horse  dropped  into  a  trot,  he  hfted 
the  flower  as  if  to  toss  it  over  the  hedge 
but  faltered,  bent  forward,  and  stuck 
it  into  the  animal's  head -stall.  As  he 
straightened  up  he  found  himself  in  the 
company  of  a  tall  rider  going  his  way, 
whom  he  had  passed  on  the  slope. 

"I  believe  you're  not  often  overtaken, 
once  you're  in  the  saddle,  Mr.  March." 

John  "reckoned  that  was  so,"  and  said 
that  as  he  came  uj)  the  hill  he  had  been 
so  busy  thinking,  that  he  had  not  recog- 
nized the  quiet  gray  man  in  time  to  sa- 
lute him.  The  poverty-chastened  gen- 
tleman had  "  seen  how  it  was,"  and  began 
to  sjDeak  of  the  great  changes  impending 
over  AYidewood  and  in  Suez,  principally 
due,  he  insisted,  with  a  very  agreeable 
dignity,  to  Mr.  March's  courageous  and 
untiring  perseverance. 

"  It's  true  you  couldn't  have  succeeded 
without  some  support  from  such  cour- 
ageous and  cathoHc  spirits  as  Major  Gar- 
net and  President  Gamble ;  but  when  I 
lately  spoke  to  them  they  said  emphati- 
calh^  that,  in  comparison  with  you,  they 
had  done  nothing ;  and  Mr.  Leggett, 
who  was  present,  confirmed  them  and  in- 
cluded himself.  He  had  brought  them 
to  me  to  urge  me  to  take  a  few  shares 
which  were  for  the  moment  available. 
The  holder,  I  believe,  was  the  lady  who 
teaches  French  here  in  the  Academy, 
Mademoiselle  Eglantine  ;  yes.  I  have  no 
money  to  invest,  however,  and  i\Ii\  Leg- 
gett tells  me  she  has  changed  her  mind 
again  and  will  keep  the  stock,  which  I  am 
sure  is  wise.  The  Construction  Com- 
pany ?  think  it  an  excellent  idea  ;  admir- 
able !  I  mustn't  detain  you,  Mr.  March, 
though  I  have  a  request  to  make.  Possi- 
bly you  know  that  our  more  advanced 
students  gather  for  an  hour  or  so  once  a 
week  in  what  we've  named  our  Sv /»'&i 
Hall,  for  various  forms  of  profitable  en- 
tei-tainment — ?  Now  and  then  we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  have  some  man  of 
mark  address  us  informally,  and  if  you, 
Mr.  March,  would  do  so,  there's  no  one 
else  in  this  region  whom  our  young  peo- 
ple would  be  so  pleased  to  hear." 

John  thanked  the  president  of  Suez 
University  for  the  honor.  If  there  was 
only  something,  anything,  on  which  he 
was  really  qualified  to    speak — but 
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"Mr.  March,  speak  on  the  imperative 
need  of  organized  eifort  harmoniously 
combined,  for  the  accomplishment  of  al- 
most all  large  undertakings !  Or  on 
the  growing  necessity  men  find  to  trust 
their  interests  in  one  another's  hands ! 
Oh !  you  can  hardly  be  at  a  loss  for  a 
theme,  I'm  sure  ;  but  those  are  points 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  our  state  of  so- 
ciety here  makes  it  especially  needful  to 
emphasize.  Don't  ^'^ou  think  so,  Mr. 
March?" 

Mr.  March  thought  so  ;  ahem !  There 
was  a  pause,  and  then  they  talked  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  season.  The  tempera- 
ture, they  decided,  must  be  about  seven- 
ty-seven. And  what  a  night  the  last  one 
had  been  !  Mr.  March  had  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  land  company's  board, 
which  did  not  adjourn  until  very  late, 
but  he  simply  had  to  take  a  long  walk  in 
the  starlight  afterward,  and  even  when 
that  was  done  he  stayed  up  until  an  ab- 
surd hour  writing  a  description  of  the 
glorious  Southern  night  to  a  friend  in 
New  England  who  was  still  surrounded 
by  frozen  hills  and  streams. 

"  I  hardly  know  an  easier  way  to  de- 
light a  New  Engiander's  fancy  at  this 
time  of  year,"  said  the  gray  president. 
"  Or  is  your  friend  a  Southern  man  ?  " 

"Oh  —  eh  —  no,  sir,  she's  a  South- 
ern girl.  I — \vell,  I  had  to  write  her 
on  business,  anj^how,  and  I  just  yielded 
to  the  impulse — wrote  it,  really,  more 
to  myself  than  " —  Mr.  March  dreamed 
a  moment  and  then  spoke  again. 

"It's  barely  possible  I  shall  have  to 
leave  town  to-morrow  or  next  day,  sir ; 
if  I  don't  I'll  try  to  meet  your  wish.  Well, 
sir,  good-day."     He  galloped  on. 

John  had  often  before  left  Suez  and 
crossed  the  old  battle-field  benumbed 
with  consternation  and  galled  wdth 
doubts  of  himself  ;  but  he  had  always 
breathed  in  new  strength  among  the 
Widewood  hills.  Not  so  to-day.  When 
once  or  twice  he  let  his  warm  horse  walk 
and  his  thought  seek  rest,  the  approba- 
tions of  Proudfit  and  Shotwell,  Parson 
Tombs,  the  president  of  Suez  University, 
and  such —  Oh  !  they  only  filled  him 
with  gaspings.  He  tried  to  think  what 
man  of  real  weight  there  still  was  with 
whose  efforts  he  might  "harmoniously 
combine "  his  own ;  but  he  knew  well 
enough  there  was  not  one  who  had  not. 
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seemingly  through  some  error  of  his, 
drifted  beyond  his  hail. 

As  the  turnings  of  the  mountain  road 
led  him  from  each  familiar  vista  to  the 
next,  more  and  more  grievously  bore 
down  upon  his  spirit  the  sacred  charge 
which  he  had  inherited  along  with  this 
majestic  forest.  His  father's  presence 
and  voice  seemed  with  him  again  as  at 
one  point  he  halted  9,  moment  because  it 
had  been  the  father's  habit  to  do  so,  and 
gazed  far  down  and  away  upon  Suez  and 
off  in  the  west  where  Rosemont's  roof 
and  grove  lay  in  a  flood  of  sunlight. 

"Oh,  son,"  he  could  almost  hear  the 
dear  voice  say  again,  as  just  there  it  had 
once  said,  "  I  do  believe  it's  fah  betteh 
to  get  cheated  once  in  a  while,  than  to 
be  afraid  to  trust  those  w^ho're  not  afraid 
to  trust  us.  Why,  son,  we  wouldn't  ever 
a-been  father  and  son,  at  all,  only  for  the 
sweet  trustfulness  of  yo'  dear  motheh. 
Think  o'  that,  son  ;  you  an'  me  neveh  be- 
in'  any  relation  to  each  otheh  ! " 

The  rider's  bosom  heaved.  But  the 
next  mordent  he  was  hearkening.  A  dis- 
tant strain  of  human  mirth  came  softly 
from  farther  up  in  the  wooded  hills  ;  one 
and  no  more,  as  if  those  who  made  it 
had  descended  from  some  swell  of  the 
land  into  one  of  its  tangled  hollows.  He 
listened  in  vain.  All  he  heard  was  that 
beloved  long-lost  voice  saying  once  more 
in  his  lonely  heart,  "Make  haste  and 
grow,  son."     He  put  in  the  sj^ur. 

Down  a  long  slope,  up  a  sudden  rise, 
over  a  level  curve  where  a  fox-squirrel 
leaped  into  the  road  and  scampered 
along  it ;  up  again,  down  into  a  hollow, 
across  the  ridge  beyond — so  he  was  go- 
ing, when  voices  sounded  again,  then 
hoofs  and  wheels,  and  flashing  and  dark- 
ling in  the  woodland's  afternoon  shad- 
ows came  a  party  of  four,  tw^o  under  hats, 
two  under  bonnets,  drawn  by  Bulger's 
handsome  trotters,  in  Garnet's  carry- 
all. Garnet  drove.  Beside  him  sat  Mrs. 
March,  luminous  with  satisfaction,  and 
on  the  back  seat,  with  Bulger,  sat  a  small 
thin  woman  whose  flaxen  hair  w^as  flat- 
tened in  quince-seed  waves  on  her  pretty 
temples,  and  whom  John  knew  slightly 
as  Mrs.  Gamble.  Bulger  and  the  la- 
dies waved  hands.  Only  Garnet's  smile 
showed  restraint. 

In  the  board  meeting,  though  surprise 
and  annoyance  at  John's  presence  and  at- 
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titude  were  obvious,  only  the  Major  and 
lie  had  openly  struck  fire.  When  Gam- 
ble, G-arnet,  and  Bulger  were  left  alone, 
Bulger,  who  had  all  along  been  silent,  re- 
marked to  Garnet : 

"  I  never  diive  with  a  whip.  There's 
lots  of  horse  in  a  young  fellow  like 
March,  and  I  never  blame  a  horse  for 
not  liking  what  he  don't  understand.  I 
give  him  lump-sugar.  If  he's  vicious, 
that's  another  thing ;  but  when  he's  on- 
ly nervous  —  Got  a  match,  Gamble  ?  — 
Thanks.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what's  let's 
do  first  thing  to-morrow  morning."  And 
this,  Avith  one  or  two  happy  modifications 
suggested  by  Garnet  and  Gamble,  was 
now  being  done. 


Lxxm 

FAREWELL,     WIDEWOOD 

John  was  lost  in  a  con  the  t  of  strong 
emotions.  Sore  beset,  he  forced  them 
all  aside  for  the  moment  and  vielded  onlv 
to  a  grateful  wonder  as  he  looked  upon 
his  pretty  mother  with  her  lap  full  of 
spring  flowers.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  acquaintance  her  shapely  ear  was 
not  waiting  to  receive,  nor  her  refined 
lips  to  reject,  his  usual  rough  apologies. 
Her  tone  of  resignation  was  almost  play- 
ful as  she  said  that  the  firat  news  of  Ins 
return  had  come  to  her  through  her 
present  kind  companions. 

Mrs.  Gamble  put  in  that  she  had  in- 
duced Mrs.  March  to  join  them,  on  their 
return  from  their  mountain  didve,  by 
telling  her  that  her  son  was  so  full  of 
his  work  in  his,  her,  and  theii-  common 
interest,  that  she  could  not  expect  him 
to  come  to  her. 

"  And  you  all  were  bringing  mother 
in  to  see  me  ?  "  exclaimed  Joho. 

"  Cei-ting  I  "  said  blithe  Mrs.  Gamble, 
while  Garnet  faltered  a  smiUng  dis- 
claimer, and  the  son  wondered  what 
hidden  influence  was  making  endui'able 
to  his  mother  the  company  of  a  woman 
who  declared  he  would  soon  have  this 
wilderness  turned  into  a  "■  frewtful  gard- 
ing."  But  as  Mrs.  Gamble  turned  from 
him  and  engaged  Mrs.  March's  and 
Bulger's  attentiou,  Ganiet  gave  him  a 
beckoning  nod,  and  as  he  came  round, 


the  Major  leaned  out  and  softly  said, 
with  a  most  amiable  disrnitv  : 

''  We  were  really  looking  for  you,  too. 
Don't  you  want,  just  for  three  or  four 
hours,  to  forget  last  night's  discord  and 
come  along  with  Sister  March  and  us  ? 
We've  got  a  pleasant  sui-prise  for  her, 
and  we'll  eujoy  it  more,  and  so  will 
she,  if  you  take  pai-t  in  it." 

"^^'hy,  Major  Garnet— hm  I — I  can 
forget  ;  I  only  can't  recede,  sir. 
But " 

"  Better  speak  a  little  lower." 

"  Yes,  sii'.  Where's  mother  going  with 
you,  sir  ?  I  suppose  she  knows  that,  of 
coui*se  ? "' 

"  O  yes,  she  knows  that.  President 
Gamble  and  his  wife  have  invited  a  few 
of  us — the  two  Miss  Kinsingtons,  Ma- 
demoiselle, Brother  and  Sister  Tombs, 
Proudfit,  Sister  Proudfit,  Launcelot 
Halliday  and  Fannie " 

"  Professor  Pettigrew?"  asked  John, 

"Xo,  just  a  few  of  us — to  a  sort  of 
Hterary  evening.  But  Sister  March 
doesn't  know  that  I've  been  asked  to 
read  a  number  of  her  poems  ;  you'll  be 
expected  to  recite  others,  and  the 
evening  ^vill  close  with  the  announce- 
ment that  we — that  is,  Mrs.  Gamble, 
Bulger,  and  I — I'm  afraid  you'll  think 
we've  taken  a  great  hberty  in  youi'  ab- 
sence. Brother  March  ;  I " 

"What  have  vou  been  doing,  Major 
Garnet?" 

"  Why,  John,  we've  outrun  your  in- 
tended eflbrts  and  —  partly  by  mail, 
partly  by  telegi^aph  • —  the  news  only 
came  this  morning — we've  found  Sister 
March  a  publisher." 

"  Why,  Major  Garnet  I  "  whispered 
John,  with  girlish  tenderness.  Teai's 
sprang  to  his  eyes. 

"  They're  a  new  house,  just  starting," 
continued  Garaet. 

"In  Boston  or  Xew  York?"  inter- 
rupted John. 

"InPittsbui'g."  v-'' 

"But  how  did  they  decide.  Major, 
without  seeing  the  poems  ?  " 

"  They  didn't  ;  Sister  March  loaned 
me  some  of  ber  duplicates." 

"I  hope  you  got  good  terms,  did  you?" 

"Excellent.  Thirty  three  and  a  third 
per  cent,  royalty  after  the  fii*st  five  thou- 
sand. Why,  John,  Dixie  alone  will  want 
that  many." 
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John  "  reckoned  so  "  and  backed  his 
horse.  Mrs.  Gamble  ratified  the  Ma- 
jor's invitation,  and  the  horseman  re- 
pHed  to  the  smiling  four  that  he  must 
go  home  for  one  or  two  matters,  but 
would  make  haste  to  rejoin  them  in 
Suez.  As  Garnet  lifted  the  reins  Mrs. 
March  settled  herself  anew  at  his  side 
with  a  sweet  glance  into  his  face  which 
disturbed  her  son,  it  seemed  so  fondly 
personal.  But  this  disquietude  quickly 
left  him  as  he  rode  away,  when  he  re- 
membered the  Major's  daughter  having 
lifted  just  such  a  look  at  himself,  for 
whom,  manifestly,  she  cared  nothing, 
except  in  the  most  colorless  wa}^ 

Daphne  Jane,  at  Widewood,  swinging 
on  the  garden- gate  and  cackling  airily 
to  a  parting  visitor,  slipped  to  the 
ground  and  was  still  as  Widewood's 
master  suddenly  appeared,  although  just 
then  the  first  really  Hght-hearted  smile 
of  that  day  broke  upon  his  face.  It  was 
the  parting  visitor,  also  mounted,  whose 
presence  pleased  him  in  a  way  and  de- 
gree so  unexpected  even  to  himself  that 
he  promptly  abated,  by  a  visible  re- 
straint, his  first  show  of  delight. 

"Why,  Johanna,  you  important  ad- 
junct !  To  what  are  we  indebted  for  " 
— the  tone  grew  vacant — "  this — pleas- 
ure ?  "  His  gay  look  darkened  to  one  of 
swift  reflection  and  crushing  inference. 
"Do — do  you  want  to  see  me?"  he 
blurted,  and  somewhere  under  her  dark 
skin  Johanna  blushed.  "  No,  of  course 
you  don't." 

As  he  dismounted — "  Jane,"  he  said, 
"  you  no  need  to  come  in  ;  finish  your 
confab."  Upstairs  he  tried  to  recall  the 
errand  that  had  brought  him  there,  but 
Barbara's  maid  filled  all  his  thought. 
He  saw  her  from  a  window  and  silently 
addressed  her. 

"  You're  not  yourself  !  You're  your 
mistress  and  you  know  it !  You're  she, 
come  all  the  way  back  from  the  land  of 
snow  to  counsel  me  ;  and  you're  wel- 
come. There's  balm,  at  least,  in  a  sweet 
woman's  counsel,  womanly  given.  Balm ; 
ah,  me  !  neither  she  nor  I  have  any  right 
— O !  what  am  I  looking  for  in  this 
drawer? — No,  I'll  take  just  this  word 
from  her  and  then  no  more  ! "  Down- 
stairs he  paused  an  instant  in  passing 
his  mother's  portrait.     "  No,  dear,"  he 


said,  "  we'll  mix  nothing  else  with  our 
one  good  dream— Widewood  filled  with 
happy  homes  and  this  one,  with  just 
you  and  me  in  it,  the  happiest  of  them 
all !  " 

On  the  gate  Daphne  Jane  still  prat- 
tled, but  after  half  a  dozen  false  starts 
Johanna,  for  gentle  shame's  sake,  had 
to  go.  Her  horse  paced  off  briskly,  and 
a  less  alert  nature  than  Daphne  Jane's 
would  have  fancied  her  soon  far  on  her 
way.  As  John  came  from  the  house 
again  he  saw  no  sign  that  his  mother's 
maid,  slowly  walking  toward  it  with  her 
eyes  down,  was  not  engaged  in  some 
pious  self-examination,  instead  of  listen- 
ing down  the  mountain  road  with  both 
ears.  But  she  easily  guessed  he  was 
doing  the  same  thing. 

"  Well,  Jane,"  he  said  as  he  loosed  his 
bridle  from  the  fence,  "  been  writing 
something  for  Johanna  ?  "  and  when  she 
said,  "  Yass,  seh,"  he  knew  the  bashful 
lie  was  part  of  her  complicity  in  a  mat- 
ter she  did  not  understand,  but  only 
hoped  it  was  some  rascality.  A  secret 
delight  filled  her  bosom  as  he  mounted 
and  walked  his  horse  out  of  sight.  She 
stopped  with  lifted  head  like  a  listening 
doe  and  let  her  joy  tell  itself  in  a  smil- 
ing whisper  : 

"  Trott'n' !  "  She  hearkened  again  ;  the 
smile  widened  ;  the  voice  rose  :  "  Galr 
lopin' ! "  Her  eyes  dilated  merrily  and 
she  cried  aloud  : 

"Ga-allopin',  ga-allopin',  lippetty-clip, 
down  Zigzag  Hill  ! "  Her  smile  became 
a  laugh,  the  laugh  a  song,  the  song  a 
dance  which  joined  the  lightness  of  a 
butterfly  with  the  grace  of  a  girl  wiiose 
mothers  had  never  worn  a  staylace, 
and  she  ran  with  tossing  arms  and  wil- 
lowy undulations  to  kiss  her  image  in 
Daphne's  glass. 

With  a  hundred  or  so  of  small  stones 
rattling  at  his  horse's  heels  John  reached 
the  foot  of  "Zigzag  Hill,"  turned  with 
the  forest  road  once  or  twice  more,  no- 
ticed, by  the  tracks,  that  Johanna's 
horse  was  walking,  and  at  another 
angle  saw  her  just  ahead  timorously 
working  her  animal  sidewise  to  the  edge 
of  the  way. 

"Johanna,"  he  began  as  he  dashed  up 
— "  O  I — don't  get  scared — didn't  you 
come  out  here  in  hopes  to  somehow  let 
me  know" — he  took  on  a  look  of  angry 
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distress — "  that  the  Suez  folks  are  talk- 
ing?" 

The  girl  started,  gasped  and  stam- 
mered, but  the  young  man  knitted  his 
brows  worse  and  interrupted.  "Umhm. 
That's  all  right."  His  horse  leaped  for- 
ward so  that  he  had  to  look  behind  to 
see  her,  as  he  added  more  kindly  : 

"I'm  much  obUored  to  vou,  Johanna 
— Good-by. " 

The  face  he  had  thus  taken  by  sur- 
prise tried,  too  late,  to  smile  away  the 
signs  that  its  owner  was  grieved  and 
hurt.  A  few  rods  farther  on  John 
wheeled  around  and  trotted  back.  Her 
pulse  bounded  with  gratitude  for  his 
look  of  tender  deference. 

"Johanna,  of  course  if  I  stay  here  I 
shall  keej:)  entirely  out  of  Mrs.  Kavenel's 
sight,  or " 

The  girl  made  a  despairing  gesture 
that  brought  John's  frown  again. 

"  Why,  what  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  per- 
plexed smile. 

"Law !  Mr.  Mahch,  you  cayn't  all  of  a 
sudden  do  dat ;  dev'll  onV  talk  wuss.' 

"  Well,  Johanna — I'm  not  going  to 
try  it.  I'm  going  to  take  the  express 
train  this  evening."  He  started  on,  but 
checked  up  once  more  and  faced  around. 
"O — eh — Johanna,  I'd  rather  you'd  not 
speak  of  this,  you  understand,  I  natu'ly 
don't  want  Mrs.  Ravenel  to  know  why  I 
go  ;  but  I'm  even  more  particular  about 
General  Halliday.  It's  none  o'  his — hm  ! 
I  say  I  don't  want  him  to  know.  Well, 
good-by.  O  —  eh  —  Johanna,  have  you 
no  word  —  of  course,  you  know,  the 
North's  a  mighty  sizable  place,  and 
still  it's  just  possible  I  might  chance 
some  day  to  meet  up  with — eh — eh — 
however,  it's  aft'  all  so  utterly  im- 
probable, that,  really — well,  good-by  I  " 
He  dashed  away. 

A  while  later  Johanna  stopped  at 
that  familiar  point  which  overlooked  the 
valley  of  the  Swanee  and  the  slopes 
about  Rosemont.  The  sun  had  nearly 
set,  but  she  realized  her  hope.  Far 
down  on  the  gray  turapike  she  saw  the 
diminished  figure  of  John  March  speed- 
ing townward  across  the  battle-field. 
At  the  culvert  he  drew  rein,  faced  about, 
and  stood  gazing  upon  Widewood's  hills. 
She  could  but  just  be*  sure  it  was  he,  yet 
her  tender  sjoirit  felt  the  swelling  of  his 
heart,  and  the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes,  that 


were  not  in  his  only  because  a  man — 
mustn't. 

While  she  wondered  wistfully  if  he 
could  see  her,  his  arm  went  slowly  up 
and  waved  a  wide  farewell  to  the  scene. 
She  snatched  out  her  handkerchief, 
flaunted  it,  and  saw  him  start  gratefully 
at  sight  of  her  and  reply  with  his  own. 
Then  he  wheeled  and  sped  on. 

"Go,"  she  cried,  "go;  and  de  Lawd 
be  wid  you  an'  wid  yo'  spenit,  Mr.  Ja^-n 
Mahch,  Genlemun  I — O  Lawd,  Lawd  I 
'Six.  Jawn  Mahch.  I  wisht  I  knowed  a 
niggeh  like  you  I  " 


Lxxiy 

Ds    YANKEE    LAND 

It  was  still  early  May  when  Barbai*a 
Ganiet  had  been  six  weeks  in  collejie. 
The  institution  stood  in  one  of  New 
England's  oldest  towns,  a  place  of  un- 
fenced  greenswards,  among  which  the 
streets  wound  and  loitered,  hunting  for 
historic  gambrel-roofed  houses,  many  of 
which  had  given  room  to  other  soi-ts 
less  picturesque  and  homelike.  In  the 
same  search  great  elms  followed  them, 
down  into  river  meadows  or  u])  among 
flowery  hills,  casting  ofi"  their  dainty 
blossoms,  putting  on  their  leaves,  and 
waving  majestic  greetings  to  the  sower 
as  he  strode  across  his  stony  fields. 

Yet  for  all  the  sudden  beauty  of  the 
land  and  season  Miss  Gai*net  was  able 
to  retain  enough  of  her  "nostalgia  "  to 
comfort  her  Southern  conscience.  She 
had  arrived  in  March  and  caught  Dame 
Nature  in  the  midst  of  her  spring  clean- 
ing, scolding  her  patient  childreu  ;  and 
at  any  rate  her  loyalty  to  Dixie  forbade 
her  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  these  tardy 
blandishments.  Let  the  cold  Connecti- 
cut turn  as  blue  as  heaven,  by  so  much 
the  more  was  it  not  the  green  Swanee. 
She  had  made  more  than  one  wann 
friendship  among  her  fellow-students, 
but  the  well-trimmed  lamp  of  her  home 
feeling  waxed  not  dim.  It  only  smoked 
a  trifle  even  in  Boston,  that  maze  of  al- 
lurements into  which  no  SoutheiTjer  of 
lier  father's  generation  ever  sent  his 
brother,  no  Southerness  her  sister,  with- 
out some  fear  of  apostasy. 

Barbara  had  made  three  visits  to  that 
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city,  where  Mrs.  Fair,  the  ladies  said, 
"  did  a  great  deal  for  her."  Yet  when 
Mrs.  Fair  said,  with  kind  elation,  "  My 
dear,  you  have  met  Boston  and  it  is 
yours  !  "  the  smiling  exile,  as  she  put 
her  hand  into  both  hands  of  her  hostess, 
remembered  older  friends  and  silently 
apologized  to  herself  for  having  so  lost 
her  heart  to  this  new  one. 

At  that  point  came  in  one  who  was  at 
least  an  older  acquaintance  —  the  son. 
Thoroughly  as  Barbara  had  always  liked 
Henry  F'air,  he  seemed  to  her  to  have 
saved  his  best  attractiveness  until  now, 
and  with  a  gentleness  as  masculine  as  it 
was  refined  fitted  into  his  beautiful 
home,  his  city,  the  whole  environing 
country,  indeed,  and  shone  from  them, 
in  her  enlivened  fancy,  like  an  ancestor's 
portrait  from  its  frame.  He  came  to 
take  her  to  an  exhibition  of  paintings, 
and  thence  to  the  railway  station,  where 
a  fellow-student  was  to  rejoin  her  for 
the  trip  back  to  college.  Mrs.  Fair  had 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  society  for 
something  or  other,  of  which  she  was 
president. 

"  These  people  make  every  minute 
count,"  wrote  Barbara  to  Fannie  ;  "  and 
yet  they're  far  from  being  always  at 
work.  I'm  learning  the  art  of  recreation 
from  them.  Even  the  men  have  a  knack 
for  it  that  our  Southern  men  know 
nothing  about." 

"  You  might  endorse  that  '  Fair  ver- 
sus March,'  "  replied  Kavenel  to  his  wife, 
one  evening,  as  he  lingered  a  moment  at 
tea.  She  had  playfully  shown  him  the 
passage  as  a  timorous  hint  at  better 
self-care ;  but  he  smilingly  rose  and 
went  out.  She  kept  a  bright  face,  and 
as  she  sat  alone  re-reading  the  letter, 
said,  laughingly,  "  Poor  John  !  "  and  a 
full  minute  afterward,  without  knowing 
it,  sighed. 

This  may  have  been  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  fact  that  Barbara's  long  but 
tardy  letter  was  the  first  one  Fannie  had 
received  from  her.  It  told  how  a  full 
correspondence  between  the  writer's 
father  and  his  fellow  college  president 
had  made  it  perfectly  comfortable  for  her 
to  appear  at  the  institution  for  the  first 
time  quite  unescorted,  having  within  the 
hour  parted  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fair, 
who,  thouojh  less  than  three  hours'  run 
from  their  own  home,  would  have  gone 


with  her  if  she  could  have  consented. 
She  had  known  that  the  dormitories 
were  full  and  that  like  many  other  stu- 
dents she  would  have  to  make  her  home 
with  a  private  family,  and  had  found  it 
with  three  very  lovable  sisters,  two  spin- 
sters and  a  widow,  who  turned  out  to  be 
old  friends — former  intimates — of  the 
Fairs.  And  now  this  intimacy  had  been 
revived  ;  Mrs.  Fair  had  already  been  to 
see  them  once,  although  to  do  so  she 
had  come  up  from  Boston  alone.  How 
she  had  gone  back  the  letter  did  not 
say.     Fannie  felt  the  omission. 

"  I  didn't  think  Barb  would  do  me 
that  way,"  she  mused  ;  and  was  no  bet- 
ter pleased  when  she  recalled  a  recent 
word  of  Jeff  Jack's  to  the  effect  that  few 
small  things  so  sting  a  woman  as  to  dis- 
appoint her  fondness  and  her  curiosi- 
ty at  the  same  time.  Now  with  men — 
However !  All  Barbara  had  omitted 
was  merely  that  Mrs.  Fair  had  gone 
back  with  her  son,  who  on  his  way 
homeward  from  a  trip  to  New  York  had 
been  "  only  too  glad  "  to  join  her  here, 
and  spend  two  or  three  hours  under 
spring  skies  and  shingle  roof  with  the 
three  pleasantly  remembered  sisters 

This  was  in  the  third  of  those  six 
weeks  during  which  Barbara  had  been 
at  college.  About  half  of  the  two  or 
three  hours  was  spent  in  a  stroll  along 
the  windings  of  a  small  woodland  river. 
The  widow  and  Mrs.  Fair  led  the  van, 
the  two  spinsters  were  the  main  body, 
and  Henry  Fair  and  Barbara  straggled 
well  in  the  rear,  stooping  side  by  side 
among  white  and  blue  violets,  making 
perilous  ventures  for  cowslips  and  ma- 
ple blossoms,  and  commercing  in  sweet 
wood-lore  and  dainty  likes  and  dislikes. 

When  the  procession  turned,  the  two 
stragglers  took  seats  on  a  great  bowlder 
round  which  the  stream  broke  in  rapids, 
Barbara  gravely  confessing  to  the  spin- 
sters, as  they  lingeringly  passed,  that  she 
had  never  done  so  much  walking  in  her 
hfe  before  as  now  and  here  in  a  pla^^.e 
where  an  unprotected  girl  could  hire 
four  hacks  for  a  dollar. 

The  widow  and  Mrs.  Fair  left  the 
others  behind.  They  had  once  been 
room-mates  at  school,  and  this  walk 
brought  back  something  of  that  old  re- 
lation. They  talked  about  the  young 
man  at  their  back,  and  paused  to  smile 
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across  the  stream  at  some  children  in 
daring  colors  on  a  gi-een  hillside  getting 
sprouts  of  dandelion. 

"Do  you  think,*'  asked  the  widow, 
"  it's  really  been  this  serious  with  him 
aU  along  V' 

"  Yes,  I  do.  Henry's  always  been 
such  a  pattern  of  prudence  and  modera- 
tion that  no  one  ever  suspects  the  whole 
depth  of  his  feehngs.  He  reahzes  she's 
very  joung,  and  he  may  haye  held  back 
until  her  mind — her  whole  natui'e — 
should  ripen  ;  although,  like  him,  as  you 
see,  she's  ripe  beyond  her  years.  But 
aboye  all  he's  a  dutiful  son,  and  I  be- 
lieve hes  simply  been  waiting  till  he 
could  see  her  effect  on  us,  and  oui-s  on 
her.  Tell  me  frankly,  dear,  how  do  you 
like  her?" 

The  Yankee  widow  had  bright  black 
eyes  and  they  twinkled  with  resti-ained 
enthusiasm  as  she  murmured,  "  I  hope 
she'll  gei  him  !  ' 

"  Ah  !  "  Mrs.  Fail-  smiled  gratefully, 
made  a  pretty  mouth  and  ended  with  a 
wise  gesture  and  a  dubious  toss,  as  who 
should  say,  "  I  admit  he's  priceless,  but 
I  hope  he  may  get  her." 

Whereupon  the  widow  ventui-ed  one 
question  more,  and  Mi*s.  Fair  told  her  of 
John  March.  "  Yes,"  she  said  at  the 
end,  "  he  happened  to  be  in  Boston  for 
his  Company  last  Saturday  when  Miss 
Gramet  was  with  us,  and  Henry  bi*ought 
him  to  the  house.  I  wasn't  half  glad, 
though  I  like  him,  quite.  He's  a  big, 
handsome,  swinging  fellow  that  every- 
body invites  to  everything.  He  makes 
good  speeches  before  the  clubs  and 
flaunts  his  Southern  poHtics  just  enough 
to  please  our  Yankee  fondness  for  being 
politely  *'a>'.spf/." 

*'  ^Vhy,  dear,  isn't  tliat  a  rather  good 
trait  in  us  ?  It's  zest  for  the  overlooked 
fact,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  O  ! — it  has  its  uses.  It  certainly 
furnishes  a  larger  feeling  of  superiority 
to  both  sides  at  once  than  anything  else 
I  know  of." 

"  You  say  Henry  brought  him  to 
the  house  while  Miss  Ganiet  was  with 


you- 


"  Yes ;  and,  my  dear.  I  wish  you  might 
have  seen  those  two  Southerners  meet ! 
They  didn't  leave  us  any  feeling  of  su- 
pei-iority  then  ;  at  least  he  didn't.  Ex- 
cept   that   they're    both   so    Southern, 


they're  not  alike.  She  moved  right  in 
among  us  without  the  smallest  misstep. 
He  made  a  dozen  dehcious  blunders. 
It  was  lovely  to  see  how  sweetly  she  and 
Henry  helped  him  up  and  brushed  him 
off,  and  the  boyish  manfulness  with 
which  he  always  took  it.  I  couldn't  teU, 
sometimes,  which  of  the  three  to  like 
best,  only " 

Those  behind  called  them  to  hearken 
to  the  notes  of  a  woodlark,  and  when 
Mrs.  Fair  asked  her  son  the  hour  it  was 
time  to  get  to  the  station.  Barbara 
would  not  say  just  when  she  would  be 
in  Boston  again  ;  but  the  classmate  she 
liked  best  was  a  Boston  gii'l,  and  by  the 
time  this  college  life  had  lasted  six 
weeks  her  visits  to  the  city  had  been 
three,  as  aforesaid,  and  in  every  instance, 
with  an  unobtrusiveness  all  his  own, 
Henry  Fair  had  made  her  pleasure  his 
business.  On  the  second  visit  she  had 
expected  to  meet  ]Mr.  March  again — a 
matter  wholly  of  his  contriving — but 
had  only  got  his  telegram  from  New 
York  at  the  last  moment  of  her  stay, 
stating  that  he  was  unavoidaby  detained 
by  business,  and  leaving  space  for  six 
words  unused.  The  main  purjDOse  of 
her  third  visit  had  been  to  attend  with 
^Ii'S.  Fair  a  reception  given  by  that 
lady's  club.  It  had  ended  with  danc- 
ing ;  but  Mr.  Fair  had  not  danced  to 
suit  her  and  Mr.  March  had  not  danced 
at  all,  but  had  allowed  himself  to  be- 
tray dejection,  and  had  torn  her  dress. 
Back  at  college  she  had  told  the  favor- 
ite classmate  how  she  had  chided  Mr. 
March  for  certain  trivial  oversights  and 
feared  she  had  been  severe  ;  and  when 
the  classmate  insisted  she  had  not  been 
nearly  severe  enough  she  said  good- 
night and  went  to  her  room  to  mend 
the  torn  dress  ;  and  as  she  sewed  she 
gnawed  her  lip,  wished  she  had  never 
left  Suez,  and  salted  her  needle  with 
slow  tears. 

Thus  ended  the  sixth  week — stop  I  I 
was  about  to  forget  the  thing  for  which 
I  began  the  chapter— and,  anyhow,  this 
was  not  Saturday,  it  was  Friday !  "While 
Barbara  was  so  emj^loyed,  John  March, 
writing  to  Henry  Fair  from  somewhere 
among  the  Rhode  Island  cotton-spin- 
ners, said : 

"  To-night  I  go  to  New  York,  where  I 
have  an  impoi-tant  appointment  to  mor- 
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row  HOOD,  but  I  can  leave  there  Monday 
morning  at  live  and  be  in  Sj3ringfield  at 
ten-twenty-live  II'  you  will  get  there 
half  an  hour  later  by  the  train  that 
leaves  Boston  at  seven,  I  will  telegraph 
the  Springfield  men  to  meet  us  in  the 
bank  at  eleven.  They  assure  me  that  if 
you  confirm  my  answers  to  their  ques- 
tions they  will  do  all  I've  asked.  Please 
telegraph  your  reply,  if  favorable,  to  my 
New  York  address." 

About  three  o'clock  of  Saturday 
March  was  relieved  of  much  anxiety  by 
receipt  of  Fair's  telegram.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  Monday  morning,  but 
in  a  sudden  elation  he  strapped  his 
valise  and  said  to  the  porter — "  Grand 
Central  Depot." 

"  Back  to  Boston  again  ?  " 

"  Not  much  !  But  I'm  not  going  to 
get  up  at  four  o'clock  Mondav  morning, 
either." 

In  Boston  at  nine  that  evening  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Fairs  told  one  of  their  famil- 
iar friends  who  happened  to  drop  in, 
that  Mr.  Fair,  senior,  was  in,  but  that 
Mr.  Henry  Fair  had  gone  to  spend  Sun- 
day at  some  Connecticut  River  town, 
he  was  not  sure  which,  but  —  near 
Springfield. 

LXXV 

ACROSS    THE    MEADOWS 

Next  morning,  John  March,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  saw  and  heard  the 
bobolink. 

"Ah!  you  turncoat  scoundrel!"  he 
laughed  in  a  sort  of  fond  dejection, 
"  you've  come  North  to  be  a  lover,  too, 
have  you?  You  were  songless  enough 
down  South." 

But  the  quivering  gallant  went  sing- 
ing across  the  fields,  too  drunk  with  the 
joy  of  loving  to  notice  accusers. 

On  the  previous  evening  March  bad 
come  up  by  rail  some  fifteen  miles  be- 
yond the  brisk  inland  city  just  men- 
tioned and  stopped  at  a  certain  "Mount " 
— no  matter  what — known  to  him  only 
through  casual  allusions  in  one  or  two 
letters  of — a  friend.  Here  he  had  crossed 
a  hand-ferry,  climbed  a  noted  hill,  put  up 
at  its  solitary  mountain  house — being 
tired  of  walls  and  pavements,  as  he  had 
more  than  once  needlessly  explained — 


and  at  his  chamber  window  sat  looking 
down,  until  most  of  them  had  vanished, 
upon  a  cluster  of  soft  lights  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley,  shining  among  the 
trees  of  the  embowered  town  where  one 
who  now  was  never  absent  from  his 
thoughts  was  at  school. 

The  knowledge  that  he  loved  her  was 
not  of  yesterday  only.  He  could  count 
its  age  in  weeks  and  a  fraction,  begin- 
ning with  the  evening  when  "  those  two 
Southerners"  had  met  in  Mrs.  Fair's 
drawing-room.  Since  then  the  dear 
trouble  of  it  had  ever  been  with  him, 
deep,  silent,  dark — like  this  night  on  the 
mountain — shot  with  meteors  of  brief 
exultation,  and  starlighted  with  recol- 
lections of  her  every  motion,  glance,  and 
word. 

At  sunrise,  looking  again,  he  saw  the 
town's  five  or  six  spires,  and  heard  one 
of  them  tell  the  hour  and  the  college 
bell  confirm  it.  Care  was  on  his  brow, 
but  in  the  look  of  it  you  could  see  it 
was  a  care  that  came  of  new  freedom. 
He  was  again  a  lover,  still  tremorous 
with  the  wonder  of  unsought  deliver- 
ance from  his  dungeon  of  not-loving. 
And  now  the  stern  yet  inspiring  neces- 
sity was  not  to  let  his  delivering  angel 
find  it  out ;  to  be  a  lover,  but  not  a 
suitor.  Hence  his  presence  up  here  in- 
stead of  down  in  the  town  beyond  the 
meadows  and  across  the  river.  He  would 
make  it  very  plain  to  her  and  her  friends 
that  he  had  not  come  into  this  part 
ahead  of  his  business  appointment  to 
thrust  himself  upon  her,  but  to  get  a 
breath  of  heaven's  own  air — being  very 
tired  of  walls  and  pavements — and  to — 
to  discover  the  bobolink  ! 

Of  course,  being  so  near,  he  should 
call.  He  must  am^how  go  to  church, 
and  if  only  he  could  keep  himself  from 
starting  too  early,  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  combine  the  two 
duties  and  make  them  one  pleasure. 
Should  he  ride  or  drive  ?  He  ordered 
the  concern's  best  saddle-horse,  walked 
mournfully  half  round  him,  and  said,  "I 
reckon — I  reckon  I'll  drive.  Sorry  to 
trouble  you,  but " 

"Put  him  in  the  shafts,  Dave,"  said 
the  stable-keeper,  and  then  to  the  guest, 
"No  trouble,  sir;  if  a  man  doesn't  feel 
safe  in  a  saddle  he'd  better  not  monkey 
with  it." 
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"I  dare  say,"  sedately  responded 
John.  "I  suppose  a  man  oughtn't  to 
try  to  learn  to  ride  without  somebody 
to  go  along  with  him." 

The  boy  had  just  finished  harnessing 
the  animal,  when  March,  as  he  stood 
waiting,  started  with  a  new  thought. 
He  steadied  himself,  turned  a  step  or 
two  aw^ay,  drew  something  from  his 
pocket,  opened,  consulted,  and  returned 
it — it  was  neither  a  watch  nor  a  weap- 
on—  and  rejoining  the  stable-keeper 
said,  with  a  sweet  smile  and  a  red  face  : 

"  See  here,  it's  only  three  miles  over 
there.      K    you'll    let    me   chan<2:e   mv 


mind " 

"  You'U  walk  it— O  aU  right !  If  you 
change  your  mind  again  you  can  let  us 
know  on  your  return." 

John  took  a  way  that  went  by  a 
bridge.  It  was  longer  than  the  other, 
by  way  of  a  feiTy,  but  time,  for  the 
moment,  was  a  burden  and  either  way 
was  beautiful.  The  Sabbath  was  all 
smiles.  On  the  Hampshire  hills  and 
along  the  far  meanderings  of  the  Con- 
necticut a  hundred  tints  of  perfect 
springtide  beguiled  the  heart  to  forget 
that  winter  had  ever  been.  Above  a 
balmy  warmth  of  sunshine  and  breeze 
in  which  the  mellowed  call  of  church- 
bells  floated  through  the  wide  valley 
from  one  to  another  of  half  a  dozen 
towns  and  villages,  silvery  clouds  rolled 
and  unrolled  as  if  in  stately  play,  swTing, 
careened,  and  fell  melting  through  the 
marvellous  blue,  or  soared  and  sunk 
and  soared  again.  Keeping  his  eyes 
much  on  such  a  heaven,  our  inexperi- 
enced walker  thouglit  little  of  close- 
fitting  boots  until  be  had  to  sit  down, 
screened  from  the  public  road  by  a  hil- 
lock and,  with  a  smile  of  amusement 
but  hardly  of  comj^lacency,  smooth  a 
cruel  wrinkle  from  one  of  his  very 
striped  socks.  Just  then  a  buck-board 
rumbled  by,  filled  with  pretty  girls, 
from  the  college,  he  guessed,  driring 
over  to  that  other  college  to^Ti,  seven 
miles  across  the  valley,  where  a  noted 
Boston  clergyman  was  to  preach  .to- 
day ;  but  the  foot-passenger  only  made 
himself  a  bit  smaller  and  chuckled  at 
the  lucky  privacy  of  his  position.  As 
they  gfot  by  he  stole  a  peep  at  their 
well-dressed  young  backs,  and  the  best 
dressed  and  shapeliest  was  Barbara  Gar- 


net's.    The  driver  was  Henry  Fair.     It 
was  then  that  the  bobolink,  for  the  firs 
time   in  his   life,  saw  and  heard  John 
March. 

LXXVI 

IN    THE    WOODS 

The  sun  mounted  on  to  noon  and 
nature  fell  into  a  reverent  stillness ; 
but  in  certain  leafy  aisles  under  the 
wooded  blufis  and  along  that  narrow 
stream  where  Mrs.  Fair  some  three 
weeks  earlier  had  walked  and  talked 
with  the  widow,  the  Sabbath  afternoon 
was  scarcely  half  spent  before  the  air 
began  to  be  crossed  and  cleft  with  the 
vesper  hymns  and  serenades  of  plumed 
worshippers  and  lovers. 

It  was  a  place  to  quicken  the  heart 
and  tongue  of  any  wooer.  The  breezes 
moved  pensively  and  without  a  sound. 
On  the  middle  surface  of  the  water  the 
srmshine  lay  in  wide  bands,  hquid-bor- 
dered  under  overhanging  boughs  by 
glimmering  shadows  that  wove  lace  in 
their  sleep.  Between  the  stream  and 
the  steep  ground  ran  an  abandoned 
road  fringed  with  ferns,  its  brown  pine- 
fallings  flecked  with  a  sunlight  that  fell 
through  the  twined  arms  and  myriad 
green  fingers  of  all  namable  sorts  of 
great  and  lesser  trees.  You  would  have 
said  the  forest's  every  knight  and  lady, 
dwarf,  page,  and  elf — for  in  this  magical 
seclusion  all  the  world's  times  were  tan- 
gled into  one — had  come  to  the  noise- 
less dance  of  some  fairy's  bridal ;  chest- 
nut  and  hemlock,  hazel  and  witch-hazel, 
walnut  and  willow,  birches  white  and 
yellow,  poplar  and  ash  in  featheiy 
bloom,  the  lusty  oaks  in  the  scarred 
harness  of  their  winter  wars  under  new 
tabards  of  pink  and  silver  green,  and 
the  slim  service-bush,  white  with  blooms 
and  w^rithing  in  maiden  shame  of  her 
too  transparent  gown.  In  each  tangled 
ravine  Flora's  httle  pious  mortals  of 
the  May — anemone,  yellow  violet,  blood- 
root,  mustard,  liverwort,  and  their  yet 
humbler  neighbors  and  kin--  heard  mass, 
or  held  meeting — whichever  it  was — 
and  slept  for  blissful  lack  of  brain  while 
jack-in-the-pulpit  ])reached  to  them  un- 
der Solomon's  seal  and  oriole,  tanager, 
warbler,    thrush,    up    in    the   choir-loft, 
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made  love  between  the  hymns,  ate  tid- 
bits, and  dropped  crumbs  upon  wake- 
robin,  baby-toes,  and  the  nodding  co- 
lumbine. 

Was  it  so  ?  Or  was  it  but  fantasy  in 
the  mind  of  Henry  Fair  alone,  reflected 
from  the  mood  of  the  girl  at  whose  side 
he  walked  here,  and  whose  "Herrick" 
he  vainly  tried  to  beguile  from  her  in 
hope  that  so  she  might  better  heed  his 
words  ?  It  may  be.  The  joy  of  spring 
was  in  her  feet,  the  colors  of  the  trees 
were  answered  in  her  robes,  the  flush  of 
the  orchards  and  breath  of  the  meadows 
through  which  they  had  gone  and  come 
again  were  on  her  cheek  and  in  her 
parted  lips,  the  red-brown  depths  of  the 
stream  were  in  her  hair  and  lashes,  and 
above  them  a  cunningly  disordered 
thing  of  fine  straw  and  loose  ribbons 
matched  the  head  and  face  it  shaded,  as 
though  all  were  parts  together  of  some 
flower  unspoiled  by  the  garden's  captiv- 
ity and  escaped  again  into  the  woods. 

To  Barbara's  ear  Fair's  speech  had  al- 
ways been  melodious  and  low.  Its  well- 
tempered  pitch  had  her  approval  espe- 
cially here,  where  not  only  was  there  the 
wild  life  of  grove  and  thicket  to  look 
and  listen  for,  but  a  subdued  ripple  of 
other  girls'  voices  and  the  stir  of  other 
draperies  came  more  than  once  along 
the  path  and  through  the  bushes.  But 
there  are  degrees  and  degrees,  and  in 
this  walk  his  tones  had  gradually  sunk 
to  such  pure  wooing  that  Herrick  was 
no  protection  and  she  could  reply  only 
with  irrelevant  pleasantries. 

At  length  he  halted,  and  with  a  lover's 
distress  showing  beneath  his  smile, 
asked  : 

"  Why  cannot  you  be  serious  with 
me — Barbara  ?  " 

In  make-believe  aimlessness  she  swept 
the  wood  with  a  reconnoitering  glance, 
and  then  with  eyes  of  maidenly  despera- 
tion fixed  on  him,  said,  tremblingly  : 

"  Because,  Mr.  Fair,  I  know  what  you 
want  to  say,  and  I  don't  want  you  to 
say  it." 

He  turned  their  slow  step  toward  a 
low  rock  in  an  open  space  near  the 
water's  edge,  where  no  one  could  come 
near  them  unseen.  "  Would  you  let  me 
say  it  if  we  were  down  in  Dixie  ? "  he 
asked.  "Is  it  because  you  are  so  far 
from  home  ?  " 


"  No,  Mr.  Fair,  I  told  you  I  really 
have  no  home.  I'm  sorry  I  did  ;  I'm 
afraid  it's  led  you  to  this,  when  every- 
thing I  said — about  taking  myself  into 
my  own  care  and  all — was  said  to  keep 
you  from  it." 

The  lover  shook  his  head.  "  You  can- 
not. You  must  not.  To  be  that  kind 
is  to  be  unkind."  He  motioned  to  the 
rock.  "  Sit  here.  You  do  not  know 
exactly  what  I  have  to  say  ;  sit  here, 
will  you  not  ?  and  while  I  stand  beside 
you  let  me  do  both  of  us  the  simple 
honor  to  seal  with  right  words  what  I 
have  so  long  said  in  behavior." 

Barbara  hesitated  and  then  stood  and 
leaned  against  the  granite  seat.  "  O 
Mr.  Fair,  what  need  is  there  ?  Your  be- 
havior's always  borne  the  seal  of  its  own 
perfection.  How  could  I  answer  you  ? 
If  you  only  wanted  any  other  answer 
but  just  the  one  you  want,  I  could  give 
it — the  kindest  answer  in  the  world,  the 
most  unbounded  praise — O  I  could  give 
it  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul !  Why, 
Mr.  Fair" — as  she  sadly  smiled  she  let 
him  gaze  into  the  furthest  depth  of  her 
eyes — "  as  far  as  I  can  see,  you  seem  to 
me  to  be  ab-so-lute-ly  fault-less." 

The  young  man  caught  his  breath  as 
if  for  some  word  of  fond  passion,  but 
the  unfaltering  eyes  prevented  him. 
As  she  began  again  to  speak,  however, 
they  fell. 

"And  that's  not  because  I  can't  see 
men's  faults.  I  see  them  so  plainly,  and 
show  so  plainly  I  see  them,  that  some- 
times I  wonder — "  She  left  the  wonder 
impHed  while  she  pinched  lichens  from 
the  stone.  He  began  in  a  tender  mono- 
tone to  say : 

"  All  the  more  let  me  speak.  I  can- 
not see  you  put  away  unconsidered — — " 

She  lifted  her  eyes  again.  "  O  !  I 
know  what  I'm  putting  away  from  me  ; 
a  life !  a  life  wider,  richer  than  I  ever 
hoped  to  live.  Mr.  Fair,  it's  as  if  a 
beautiful,  great,  strong  ship  were  wait- 
ing to  carry  me  across  a  summer  sea, 
and  I  couldn't  go,  just  for  want  of  the 
right  passport — the  right  heart  !  If  I 
had  that  it  might  be  ever  so  different. 
I  have  no  other  ship  ever  to  come  in.  I 
say  all  this  only  to  save  you  from  speak- 
ing. The  only  thing  lacking  is  lacking 
in  me."  She  smiled  a  compassionate 
despair.     "  It's  not  you  nor  your  condi- 
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tions — you  know  it's  nooe  of  those  dear 
ones  who  love  you  so  at  home — it's  only 
I  that  can't  qualify." 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  reverent 
silence.  Fair  turned,  plucked  a  flow^er, 
and  as  if  to  it,  said,  "  I  know  the  passion 
of  love  is  a  true  and  sacred  thing.  But 
love  should  never  be  all,  or  chiefly,  a  pas- 
sion. The  love  of  a  mother  for  her 
child,  of  brother  and  sister  for  each 
other,  however  passionate,  springs  first 
from  relationship  and  rises  into  passion 
as  a  plant  springs  from  its  root  into 
bloom.  Why  should  not  all  love  do  so  ? 
Why  should  only  this,  the  most  perilous 
kind,  be  made  an  exception  ?  " 

"  Because,"  softly  interrupted  Barbara, 
glad  of  a  moment's  refuge  in  abstrac- 
tions, "  it  belongs  to  the  only  relation- 
ship that  comes  by  choice  !  " 

"  Are  passions  ever  the  best  choosers  ?  " 
asked  the  gentle  suitor.  "  Has  history 
told  us  so,  or  science,  or  scripture,  or  any- 
body but  lovers  and  romancers — and — 
and  Americans  ?  Life — living  and  loving 
—  is  the  greatest  of  the  arts,  and  the 
passions  should  be  our  tools,  not  our 
guides." 

"I  believe  life  i^  an  art  to  you,  Mr. 
Fair;  but  to  me  it's  a  dreadful  battle." 
The  speaker  sank  upon  the  stone,  half 
rose  again,  and  then  sat  still. 

"  It  hasn't  scarred  you  badly,"  re- 
sponded the  lover.  Then  gravely  :  "  Do 
you  not  think  we  may  find  it  worth  the 
fight  if  we  make  passions  our  chariot 
horses  and  never  our  charioteers  ?  " 

No  answer  came,  though  he  waited. 
He  picked  another  flower  and  asked  : 
"  If  you  had  a  brother,  have  you  the 
faintest  doubt  that  vou  would  love 
him  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Barbara,  "I  couldn't  help 
but  love  him."  She  thrust  away  the 
recollection  of  a  certain  railway -journey 
talk  and  thought  of  her  father. 

Fair  dropped  his  voice.  "If  I  did 
not  know  that  I  should  not  be  here  to- 
day. Barbara,  kinship  is  the  only  true 
root  of  all  abiding  love.  We  cannot 
feel  sure  even  of  God's  love  until  we 
call  ourselves  his  children.  Neither 
church,  state,  nor  society  requires  lovers 
to  swear  that  they  love  passionately,  but 
that  they  will  love  persistently  by  virtue 
of  a  kinship  made  permanent  in  law. 
These  marriages  on  the  American  plan. 


of  which  we  are  so  vain,  are  they  the 
only  happy  ones,  and  are  they  all  happy  ? 
When  they  are,  is  it  because  love  began 
as  a  passion,  or  has  it  not  been  because 
the  choice  was  fortunate,  and  love, 
whether  from  a  large  or  small  begin- 
ning, has  grown,  like  that  of  Isaac  and 
Rebecca,  out  of  a  union  made  stronger 
than  the  ties  of  blood,  by  troth  and 
oath?  Barbara,  do  you  not  know  in 
3'our  heart  of  hearts  that  if  you  were  the 
wife  of  a  husband,  wisely  but  dispas- 
sionately chosen,  you  would  love  him 
with  a  wife's  full  love  as  long  as  he  loved 
you  ?     You  do.     You  would." 

Barbara  was  slow  to  reply,  but  pres- 
ently she  began,  "  Unless  I  could  com- 
mit my  fate  to  one  who  already  loved 

me  consumingly "  She  gave*^  a  start 

of  protestation  as  he  exclaimed  : 

"  I  love  you  consumingly !  O  Bar- 
bara, Barbara  Garnet,  let  that  serve  for 
us  both  !  Words  could  not  tell  my  joy 
if  I  could  find  in  you  this  day  a  like  pas- 
sion for  me.  But  the  seed  and  soil  of  it 
are  here  to  my  sight  in  what  I  find  you 
to  be,  and  aU  I  ask  is  that  you  wiU 
let  reason  fix  the  only  relationship  can 
truly  feed  the  flame  which  I  know — I 
know — my  love  will  kindle." 

"  O  Mr.  Fair,  I  begged  vou  not  to 
ask ! " 

"  Do  not  answer  !  Not  now  ;  to-mor- 
row morning.  If  vou  can't  answer 
then " 

"I  can  answer  now,  Mr.  Fair.  Why 
should  I  keep  you  in  suspense  ?  " 

Such  agitation  came  into  the  young 
man's  face  as  Barbara  had  never  thought 
to  see.  His  low  voice  quivered.  "  No  ! 
No  !  I  beseech  you  not  to  answer  yet ! 
Wait !  Wait  and  weigh  !  O  Barbara  ! 
weigh  well  and  I  will  wait  well  !  Wait ! 
O  wait  until  you  have  weighed  all  things 
well — my  fortune,  love,  life,  and  the 
love  of  all  who  love  me — O  w'eigh  them 
all  well,  beloved  !  beloved  one  !  " 

Without  warning,  a  grosbeak  —  the 
one  W'hose  breast  is  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  rose — began  his  soft,  sweet, 
song  so  close  overhead  that  Barbara 
started  up  and  he  flew.  She  waited  to 
catch  the  strain  again,  and  as  it  drifted 
back  her  glance  met  her  lover's.  She 
smiled  tenderly,  but  was  grave  the  next 
moment  and  said,  "  Let  us  go  back." 

Nevertheless  they   went  very  slowly. 
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culling  and  exchanging  wild  flowers  as 
they  went.  On  her  doorstep  she  said, 
"  Now,  in  the  morning " 

"How  soon  may  I  come?"  he  asked. 

"  Immediately  after  chapel." 


Lxxvn 

MY    GOOD    GRACIOUS,    MISS    BARB 

"  GooD-BY,"  said  Fair,  with  an  ar- 
dent last  look. 

"  Good-by,"  softly  echoed  Barbai-a, 
with  eyelids  down,  and  passed  in. 

According  to  a  habit  contracted  since 
coming  to  college  she  took  a  brief 
glimpse  of  the  hat-rack  to  see  if  it  held 
any  other  than  girl's  hats.  Not  that  she 
expected  any  visitor  of  the  sort  that 
can't  wear  that  kind,  but — you  know 
how  it  is — the  unexpected  does  some- 
times call.  Besides,  Mr.  Fair  had  told 
her  whom  he  was  to  meet  in  Spring- 
field next  day.  But  the  hat -rack  said 
no.  Nevertheless  she  glanced  also  into 
the  tiny  parlor.  The  wddow  sat  there 
alone,  reading  the  Gongregationalist. 
She  looked  up  with  sweet  surprise,  and 
Barbara,  not  giving  her  time  to  speak, 
said  : 

"  The  woods  are  so  per-fect-ly  fas-ci- 
nat-ing  I'm  neg-lect-ing  my  cor-re- 
spond-ence." 

She  dangled  her  hat  at  her  knee  and 
slowly  mounted  to  her  room,  humming 
a  dance,  but  longing,  as  some  sick  wild 
thing,  for  a  seclusion  she  had  no  hope 
to  find. 

The  two  college  mates  who  had  driven 
with  her  in  the  morning  were  lolling  on 
her  bed.  They  recognized  the  earliness 
of  her  return  by  a  mischievous  sparkle 
of  eyes  which  only  gathered  emphasis 
from  the  absence  of  any  open  comment. 

"Barbara,"  said  one,  as  she  doubled 
a  pillow  under  her  neck  and  took  on  the 
Southern  drawl,  "par-don  my  in-quis- 
i-tive-ness,  but  if  it  isn't  an  im-per-ti- 
nent  ques-tion— or  even  if  it  is — how 
man-y  but-ter-cups  did  you  pro-cure, 
and  alas  !  where  are  they  now  ?  " 

"  Heaow  ?  "  softly  asked  Barbara.  But 
the  other  school-fellow  cried  : 

"  Barbara,  dear,  don't  you  notice  that 
girl,   she's   bad.      I'll  give  you  a  nice. 


easy  question.  I  ask  merely  for  infor- 
mation. Of  course  you're  not  bound  to 
answer  unless  you  choose " 

"  I  wan't  to  know  !  "  murmured  Misa 
Garnet. 

"  Of  course  you  do  ;  you  don't  want 
to  criminate  yourself  when  you  haven't 
got  to.  What  I  wish  to  ask  is  this  : 
why  is  it  that  sometimes  the  sweetest 
and  most  conscientious  girls  have  to 
prove  themselves  experts  in  the  noble 
art  of  concealment  ?  Now,  no  prevari- 
cating ;  answer  me,  yes  or  no  !  " 

"  Yes  ! "  heroically  replied  the  wit- 
ness. 

"Thank  you!"  exclaimed  the  ques- 
tioner, "  there's  nothing  evasive  about 
you.  And  now  another  question  :  Miss 
Garnet — if  that  is  still  your  name " 

"Don't  caU  me  Miss  Garnet,"  said 
Barbara  with  her  chin  in  her  hands, 
"  call  me  hone3\" 

"Honey,"  came  the  response,  "  where's 
my  Herrick  ?  " 

Barbara  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  gasp 
and  vacancy  of  eye  that  filled  the  room 
with  the  laughter  of  her  companions, 
and  the  next  moment  was  speeding  down 
the  stairs  and  across  the  doorstep, 
crowding  her  hat  on  with  one  hand  and 
stabbing  it  with  the  other  as  she  went. 
Down  from  the  streets  into  the  wood 
she  hastened,  gained  the  path,  ran  up  it, 
walked  by  three  or  four  pretty  loiter- 
ers, ran  again,  and  on  the  stone  by  the 
water- side  found  the  volume  as  she  had 
left  it. 

Then  she  lingered.  As  she  leaned 
against  the  rock  and  gazed  into  the 
shaded  depths  of  the  mill-stream  her 
problem  came  again,  and  the  beautiful 
solitude  whispered  a  welcome  to  her  to 
revolve  and  weigh  and  solve  it  here. 
But  when  she  essayed  to  do  so,  it  would 
no  more  be  revolved  or  weighed  by  her 
alone  than  this  huge  bowlder  at  her 
side.  Her  baffied  mind  drifted  into  fan- 
tasy, and  the  hoary  question,  whether  it 
is  wiser  for  a  maiden  to  love  first,  hop- 
ing to  be  chosen  accordingly,  or  to  be 
chosen  first  and  hope  to  love  according- 
ly, became  itself  an  age-worn  reHc  from 
woman's  earlier  and  harder  lot,  left  by 
its  glaciers  as  they  had  melted  in  the 
warmth  of  more  modern  suns. 

She  murmured  a  word  of  impatience 
at  such  dreaming  and  looked  around  to 
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see  if  she  was  overheard  ;  but  the  only 
near  presence  was  two  girls  sitting  be- 
hind and  high  above  her,  one  writing, 
the  other  reading,  under  the  pines. 
They  seemed  not  to  have  heard,  but  she 
sauntered  beyond  theii'  sight  up  the 
path,  wondering  if  they  were  the  kind 
in  whom  to  love  was  the  necessity  it  was 
in  her,  and,  if  so,  what  they  would  do 
in  her  case.  What  they  would  advise 
her  to  do  depended  mainly,  she  fancied, 
on  whether  they  were  in  their  teens  or 
their  twenties.  As  for  married  women, 
she  shrank  from  the  very  thought  of 
their  counsel,  whichever  way  it  might 
tend,  and  mused  on  Fannie  Ravenel, 
who,  with  eyes  ^*ide  open,  had  chosen 
rather  to  be  made  unhappy  by  the  one 
her  love  had  lighted  on  than  to  take  any 
other  chance  for  happiness.  She  stopped 
her  listless  walk  and  found  her  wrists 
crossed  and  her  hands  knit,  remember- 
ing one  whom  Fannie  could  have  cho- 
sen and  would  not. 

Burning  with  resentment  against  her- 
self for  the  thought,  she  turaed  aside 
and  sat  do^vn  on  the  river's  brink  in  a 
shade  of  hemlocks.  "  Come,"  her  ac- 
tions seemed  to  say,  "I  will  think  of 
HeniT  Fair  ;  gentle,  noble  Henry  Fair, 
and  what  he  is  and  will  and  might  be ;  of 
how  I  love  his  mother  and  all  his  kin- 
dred ;  of  how  tenderly  I  admire  him ; 
and  of  his  trembling  word,  'I  love  you 
consumingly  ! ' " 

Her  heart  quickened  gratefully,  as 
though  he  spoke  again  ;  but  as  she  gazed 
down  at  the  bubbles  that  floated  by 
from  a  dipping  bough  she  presently  fell 
to  musing  anew  on  Fannie,  without  that 
inward  shudder  which  the  recollection 
of  her  course  and  her  fate  commonly 
brought.  "  At  least,"  she  thought  to 
herself,  *' it's  heroic!"  Yet  before  she 
could  find  a  moment's  comfort  in  the 
reflection  it  was  gone,  and  she  started 
up  and  moved  on  again,  knowing  that, 
whatever  it  may  be  for  man,  for  true 
womanhood  the  better  heroism  is  not  to 
give  a  passionate  love  its  unwise  way  at 
heroic  cost,  but  dispassionately  to  mas- 
ter love  in  all  its  greatness  and  help  it 
grow  to  passion  in  wise  ways. 

"  If  I  take  this  step,"  she  began  to  say 
to  herself  audibly  as  she  followed  the 
old  road  out  into  a  neglected  meadow, 
"  I    satisfy    my    father  ;    I    delight    my 


friends  ;  I  rid  myself  at  once  and  for- 
ever of  this  dreadful  dependence  on 
him."  She  bit  her  lip  and  shut  her  eyes 
against  these  politic  considerations. 
"  He  tells  me  to  weigh  the  matter  well 
How  shall  I,  when  there's  nothing  to 
weigh  against  it?  Fannie  could  choose 
between  the  one  who  loved  her  and  the 
one  she  loved.  I  have  no  choice  ;  this 
is  the  most — most  likely  it  is  all — that 
will  ever  be  offered  me.  There's  just  the 
one  simple  sane  question  before  me — 
ShiU  I  or  shall  I  ?  "  She  smiled.  "  We 
make  too  much  of  it  all !  "  she  thought 
on.  "  A  man's  life  depends  upon  the 
man  he  is,  not  on  the  girl  he  gets  ;  why 
shouldn't  it  be  so  with  us  ?"  She  smiled 
still  more,  and,  glancing  round  the  open 
view,  murmured,  "  Silly  little  country 
girls  !  We-  begin  life  as  a  poem,  we 
cant  find  our  rhyme,  we  tell  our  moth- 
ers— if  we  have  anv — thev  sav  ves,  it  was 
the  same  with  our  aimts  ;  so  we  decide 
with  them  that  good  prose  will  do  veiy 
well  ;  they  kiss  us — that  means  they 
won't  tell — and — O  Heaven  !  is  that  our 
best  ?  "  She  dropped  upon  a  bank  and 
wept  till  she  shook. 

But  that  would  never  do  !  She  dried 
her  tears  and  lay  toying  with  her  book 
and  sadly  putting  into  thought  a  thing 
she  had  never  more  than  felt  before  : 
that  whatever  she  might  \s-isely  or  un- 
wisely do  -^"ith  it,  she  held  in  her  nature 
a  sacred  gift  of  passion  ;  that  life,  her 
life,  could  never  bloom  in  full  joy  and 
glory  shut  out  from  wifehood  and  moth- 
erhood, and  that  the  idlest  self-conceit 
she  could  attempt  would  be  to  say  she 
need  not  marry.  Suddenly  she  started 
and  then  lay  stiller  than  before.  She 
had  found  the  long -sought  explana- 
tion of  her  mother's  tardy  marriage — 
neither  a  controlling  nor  a  controlled 
passion,  but  the  reasoning  despair  of 
famishing  aff'ections.  Barbara  let  her 
face  sink  into  the  grass  and  wept  again 
for  the  dear  lost  one  with  a  new  rever- 
ence and  compassion.  She  was  press- 
ing her  brow  hard  against  the  earth 
when  there  came  from  the  far  end  of  tbe 
meadow  two  clear,  glad  notes  of  nature's 
voice,  that  entered  her  soul  like  a  call 
from  the  pastures  of  Rosemont.  a  miss- 
ing rhyme  sent  to  make  good  the  failing 
poetry  of  love's  decUning  day.  She 
sprang  to  the  top  of  the  rise  with  her 
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open  hand  to  her  hat-brim,  the  dew  still 
in  her  lashes,  her  lips  parted  fondly,  and 
her  ear  waiting  to  hear  again — the  whis- 
tle of  the  quail.  Many  a  day  in  those 
sunny  springtimes  when  she  still  ran 
wild  with  Johanna  had  she  held  taunt- 
ing parley  with  those  two  crystal  love- 
notes,  and  now  she  straightened  to  her 
best  height,  pursed  her  lips,  whistled 
back  the  brave  octave,  and  listened 
again.  A  distant  cowbell  tinkled  from 
some  willows  in  another  meadow  across 
the  river,  a  breeze  moved  audibly  by, 
and  then  the  answer  came.  "Bob — 
Bob  White  ?  "  it  inquired  from  the  top 
of  a  vine-covered  bluff  round  which  the 
stream  swept  down  in  bowlder-strewn 
rapids  to  its  smoother  course  between 
the  two  meadows.  It  may  be  the  name 
was  not  just  that,  but  it  was  certain- 
ly two  monosyllables !  The  listener 
stepped  quickly  to  the  nearest  bush,  an- 
swered again,  and  began  to  move  warily 
from  cover  to  cover  in  the  direction  of 
the  call.  Once  she  delayed  her  response. 
A  man  and  wife  with  three  or  four  chil- 
dren, loitering  down  the  river-bank, 
passed  so  close  to  her  as  to  be  startled 
when  at  last  they  saw  her,  although  she 
was  merely  sitting  at  the  roots  of  a  great 
tree  deeply  absorbed  in  a  book.  A  few 
steps  farther  put  a  slight  ridge  and  a 
clump  of  bushes  between  the  couple  and 
the  student ;  and  the  man,  glancing 
back,  had  just  noticed  it,  when  - 

"  Hear  that  quail !  "  he  exclaimed,  and 
stopped  his  wife  with  a  touch. 

"  What  of  it  ?  "  asked  the  helpmate, 
who  was  stoop-shouldered. 

"  Why,  we  must  have  passed  in  a  few 
feet  of  it !  It's  right  there  where  we 
saw  that  girl !  " 

The  woman's  voice  took  on  an  added 
dreariness  as  she  repHed  :  "  We  might 
'a'  seen  it  if  you  hadn't  been  so  taken 
up  with  the  girl.  James,  come  back  ! 
you  know  'tain't  that  bird  you're  peek- 
in'  after.  O  land  o'  love  !  men  air  sich 
fools  ! " 

The  man  found  neither  girl  nor  quail ; 
the  grassy  seat  beneath  the  tree  w^as 
empty.  But  just  as  he  was  rejoining 
his  partner — "  Hark  !  "  he  said  :  "  there 
he  is  again,  farther  up  the  river.  Now 
if  we  listen  like's  not  we'll  hear  another 
fellow  answer  him.  Many's  the  time 
I've  lain  in  the  grass  and  called  one  of 


them  right  up.  There !  that  was  the 
answering  challenge,  away  off  yonder  be- 
tween here  and  that  hill  with  the  pines 
on  it.  There's  going  to  be  a  beautiful 
little  fight  when  those  two  birds  meet, 
and  that  college  girl's  going  to  see  it. 
I  wish  I —  There's  the  other  one  again  ; 
they  get  closer  each  time  !  Didn't  you 
hear  it  ?  " 

The  wife  replied,  mainly  to  herself, 
that  she  did  not  ;  that  if  he  had  her 
backache  he  wouldn't  hear  a  brass  band, 
and  that  her  next  walk  wo  uld  be  by  her- 
self. 

The  partner  did  not  venture  to  look 
back  after  that,  but  as  they  sauntered 
on,  rarely  speaking  except  when  the 
mother  rebuked  the  children,  he  listened 
eagerly,  and  after  a  silence  of  unaccount- 
able length,  finally  heard  the  two  calls 
once  more,  up  near  the  rapids  and  very 
close  to  each  other.  He  dared  not  prick 
his  ears,  but  while  he  agreed  with  his 
wife  that  if  they  were  ever  going  home 
at  all  it  was  time  they  were  about  it,  he 
could  not  but  think  the  outcome  of  a 
man's  life  depends  largely  on  the  sort  of 
girl  he  gets. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  meadow, 
meantime,  Barbara  Garnet,  with  "Her- 
rick  "  in  one  hand  and  her  hat  pressed 
against  the  back  of  her  skirts  in  the 
other,  was  bending  and  peering  round 
the  trunk  of  an  elm  draped  to  the 
ground  in  flounces  of  its  own  green. 
The  last  response  to  her  whistle  had 
seemed  to  come  from  a  spot  so  close  in 
front  of  her  that  she  feared  to  risk  an- 
other step,  and  yet,  peep  and  pry  as  she 
might,  she  could  neither  spy  out  nor 
nearer  decoy  the  cunning  challenger. 
In  a  sense  of  delinquency  she  noted  the 
sky  showing  yellow  and  red  through  the 
hill- top  pines,  and  seeing  she  must 
make  short  end  of  her  play,  prepared  to 
rush  out  upon  the  rogue  and  have  an 
old-time  laugh  at  his  pretty  panic.  So  ! — 
One  for  the  money,  two  for  the  show, 
three  to  make  ready,  and  four  for  to — 
"Ha,  ha,  ha  !"— 

"  Good  gracious  alive  !  "  exclaimed 
the  quail,  leaping  from  his  back  to  his 
feet,  and  standing  a  fathom  tall  before 
the  gasping,  half-sinking  girl.  "  Good 
gra' — why — why,  my  good  gracious,  Miss 
Barb  !  why — why,  my  good  gracious  !  " 
insisted  John  March. 
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LXX\Tn 

IMMEDIATELY    AFTER     CHAPEL 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
the  house  of  the  three  sisters  that  even- 
ing. The  widow  asked  March  to  stay  to 
tea,  and  when  he  opened  his  mouth  to 
decline,  the  wrong  word  fell  out  and  he 
accepted.  He  confided  to  Barbara  his 
fear  that  in  so  doing  he  had  blundered, 
but  she  softly  scouted  the  idea,  and  with 
a  delicious  reproachfulness  in  her  mur- 
mur "  wondered  if  he  supposed  they  " — 
etc. 

At  table  he  sat  next  to  her,  in  the  seat 
the  sisters  had  intended  for  Henry  Fair. 
Neither  Miss  Garnet  nor  Mr.  March 
gave  the  other's  proximity  more  than  its 
due  recognition  ;  they  talked  with  al- 
most everyone  about  almost  everything, 
and  as  far  as  they  knew,  said  and  did 
nothing  to  betray  the  fact  that  they 
were  as  happy  as  Psyche  in  a  swing  with 
Cupid  to  push  and  run  under. 

Nobody  went  to  evening  service. 
They  sang  hymns  at  the  piano,  selecting 
oftenest  those  which  made  best  display 
of  Miss  Garnet's  and  Mr.  March's  voices. 
Hers  was  only  mezzo-soprano  and  not 
brilliant,  but  Mr.  March  and  a  very 
short  college  girl,  conversing  for  a  mo- 
ment aside,  agreed  that  it  was  *'  singular- 
ly winsome."  Another  college  girl,  very 
tall,  whispered  Barbara  that  his  was  a 
"  superb  barrytone  !  "  The  young  man 
entered  deeper  and  deeper  every  mo- 
ment into  the  esteem  of  the  household, 
and  they  into  his.  The  very  best  of  the 
evening  came  last,  when,  at  the  widow's 
request,  the  two  Southerners  sang,  with- 
out the  instrument,  a  hymn  or  two  of 
the  Dixie  mountaineers  :  "  To  play  on 
the  golden  hai*p  "  and  "  "Where  there's 
no  more  stormy  clouds  arising."  Being 
further  urged  for  a  negro  hymn,  John 
began  "  Bow  low  a  little  bit  longer," 
which  Barbara,  with  a  thrill  of  recollec- 
tion and  an  involuntarv'  gesture  of  pain, 
said  she  couldn't  sing,  and  they  gave 
another  instead,  one  of  the  best,  and 
presently  had  the  whole  company  join- 
ing in  the  clarion  refrain  of  "  O  Canaan  ! 
bright  Canaan ! "  Barbara  heard  her 
college  mates  still  singing  it  in  their 
rooms  on  either  side  of  her  after  she 


had  said  her  prayers  with  her  cheek  on 
John  March's  photograph. 

To  her  painful  surprise  when  she 
awoke  next  day  she  found  herself  in  a 
downcast  mood.  She  could  not  even 
account  for  the  blissful  frame  in  which 
she  had  gone  to  bed.  She  had  not  for- 
gotten one  word  or  tone  of  all  John 
March  had  said  to  her  while  carried 
away  from  his  fine  resolutions  by  the 
wave  of  ecstasy  which  foUowed  their 
unexjDected  meeting,  but  the  sunset 
light,  their  thiiUing  significances,  were 
totally  gone  from  them.  Across  each 
utterance  some  quahf;\ing  word  or 
clause,  quite  overlooked  till  now,  cast 
its  morning  shadow.  Not  so  much  as 
one  fond  ejaculation  of  his  impulsive 
lips  last  evening  but  she  could  explain 
it  away  this  morning,  and  she  felt  a 
dull,  half-guilty  distress  in  the  fear  that 
her  blissful  silences  had  embarrassed  him 
into  letting  several  things  imply  more 
than  he  had  intended.  Before  she  was 
quite  dressed  one  of  her  fellow-students 
came  in  with  an  anguished  face  to  show 
what  a  fatal  error  she  had  made  in  the 
purchase  of  some  ribbons. 

Barbara  held  them  first  in  one  light 
and  then  in  another,  and  at  length 
shook  her  head  over  them  in  compas- 
sionate despair  and  asked  : 

*'  How  could  you  so  utterly  mistake 
both  color  and  quality  ?  " 

""VNTiy,  my  dear,  I  bought  them  by 
lamphght !  and,  besides,  it  was  an  auc- 
tion and  I  was  excited." 

"Yes,"  said  Barbara,  and  took  a  long 
breath.     "I  know  how  that  is." 

Down  in  town  two  commercial  trav- 
ellers, one  of  whom  we  have  met  before, 
took  an  after-breakfast  saunter. 

"  She  was  coming,"  said  the  one  we 
remember,  *'  to  New  England.  I  didn't 
know  where  or  for  what,  and  I  don't 
know  yet  ;  but  when  my  house  said, 
'Old  boy,  we'd  like  to  promote  you, 
just  say  what  you  want  I  '  says  I,  'Let 
the  salary  stand  as  it  is,  only  change  my 
district  ;  gimme  New  England  !  " 

"That's  the  college,"  he  continued,  as 
they  came  up  into  Elm  Street.  "Those 
are  the  students,  just  coming  out  of 
the  chapel  :  '  sweet  girl  graduates,'  as 
Shakespeare  calls  them." 

He    clutched   his    companion's    arm. 
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Their  eyes  rested  on  one  of  the  dispers- 
ing throng,  who  came  last  and  alone, 
with  a  slow  step  and  manifestly  un- 
der some  burdensome  preoccupation, 
through  the  high  iron  gateway  of  the 
campus.  She  passed  them  with  droop- 
ing eyelashes  and  walked  in  the  same 
tardy  pace  before  them.  Presently  she 
turned  from  the  sidewalk,  crossed  a 
small  grassplot,  and  stood  on  the  door- 
step with  her  hand  on  the  latch  while 
they  went  by. 

"Her?"  said  the  one  who  thought  he 
had  quoted  Shakespeare,  "  of  course  it's 
her  ;  who  else  could  it  be  ?  Ah,  hmm  ! 
'  so  near  and  yet  so  far  ! '  Tom,  I  be- 
lieve in  heaven  when  I  look  at  that  girl 
—heaven  and  holiness  !  I  read  Taylor's 
'  Holy  Living  '  when  a  boy  !  " 

Presently  they  returned  and  passed 
again.  She  was  still  standing  at  the 
door.  A  few  steps  away  the  speaker 
looked  over  his  shoulder  and  moaned  : 

"  Not  a  glimpse  of  me  does  she  get ! 
There,  she's  gone  in  ;  but  sure's  you 
live  she  didn't  want  to  ! "  They  walked 
on.  In  front  of  their  hotel  he  clutched 
his  companion  again.  A  young  man  of 
commanding  figure  stood  near,  deeply 
immersed  in  a  telegram.  The  drummer 
whispered  an  oath  of  surprise. 

"  That's  him  now !  the  young  mil- 
lionaire she  rejected  on  the  trip  we  all 
made  together !  What's  he  here  for  ? — 
George  !  he  looks  as  worried  as  her  !  " 

"How  do  you  know  she  rejected 
him?" 

"  How  do —  Now,  look  here  !  If  I 
didn't  know  it  do  you  s'pose  I'd  say  so  ? 
Well,  then  !  Come,  I'll  introduce  you  to 
him —  O  he's  all  right !  he's  just  as  white 
and  modest  as  either  of  us  ;  come  on  ! " 
March  proved  himseK  both  modest  and 
white,  and  as  he  walked  away, 

"  This's  a  stra-a-ange  world  ! "  moral- 
ized the  commercial  man.  "  'Tain't 
him  I'm  thinking  of,  it's  her  !  She's  in 
trouble,  Tom ;  in  trouble.  And  who 
knows  but  what,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  /  may  be  the  only  one  on  earth 
who  can — O  Lord ! — Look  here  ;  I'm  not 
goin'  to  do  any  business  to-day  ;  I'm  not 
goin'  to  be  fit  ;  you  needn't  be  sur- 
prised if  you  hear  to-night  that  I've  gone 
off  on  a  drunk." 

Meantime  Barbara  had  lifted  the  latch 
and  gone  in.     No  hat  was  on  the  rack, 


but  when  she  turned  into  the  parlor  a 
sickness  came  to  her  heart  as  she  smiled 
and  said  good-morning  to  Henry  Fair. 
He,  too,  smiled,  but  she  fancied  he  was 
pale. 

They  mentioned  the  weather,  which 
was  quite  pleasant  enough.  Fair  said 
the  factories  that  used  water-power 
would  be  glad  of  rain,  and  Barbara 
seemed  interested,  but  when  he  paused 
she  asked,  in  the  measured  tone  he  Hked 
so  well  : 

"Who  do  you  think  took  us  all  by 
surprise  and  spent  last  evening  with 
us?" 

Fair's  reply  came  tardily  and  was  dis- 
guised as  a  playful  guess.     "  Mister — " 

"Yes—" 

He  sobered.  "  March !"  he  softly  ex- 
claimed, and  let  his  gaze  rest  long  on 
the  floor.  "I  thought— really  I  thought 
Mr.  March  was  in  New  York." 

"  So  did  we  all,"  was  the  response, 
and  both  laughed,  without  knowing  just 
why. 

"  He  ought  to  have  had  a  delightful 
time,"  said  Fair. 

Barbara  meditated  pleasedly.  "  Mr. 
March  always  lets  one  know  what  kind 
of  time  he's  having,  and  I  never  saw  him 
more  per-fect-ly  sat-is-fied,"  she  said, 
and  allowed  her  silence  to  continue  so 
long  and  with  such  manifest  significance 
that  at  length  the  suitor's  low  voice 
asked  : 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  that  visit 
alters  my  case  ?  " 

"No,"  responded  Barbara,  but  with- 
out even  a  look  of  surprise.  "  I'm  afraid, 
Mr.  Fair,  that  you'U  think  me  a  rather 
daring  girl,  but  I  want  you  to  be  assured 
that  I  know  of  no  one  whose  visit  can 
alter — that."  She  lifted  her  eyes  brave- 
ly to  his,  but  they  filled.  "  As  for  Mr. 
March,"  she  continued,  and  the  same 
amusement  gleamed  in  them  which  so 
often  attended  her  mention  of  him, 
"there's  always  been  a  perfect  imder- 
standing  between  us.  We're  the  very 
best  of  friends,  but  no  one  knows  better 
than  he  does  that  we  can  never  be  more, 
though  I  don't  see  why  we  need  ever  be 
less." 

"I  should  call  that  hard  terms,  for 
myself,"  said  Fair  ;  "I  hope — "  And 
there  he  stopped. 

"Mr.  Fair,"  the  girl  began,  was  still, 
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and  then — "  O  Mr.  Fair,  I  know  what  to 
say,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it !  I 
admit  everything.  All  the  good  rea- 
sons are  on  your  side.  And  yet  if  I  am 
to  answer  you  now — "  She  ceased.  Her 
voice  had  not  faltered,  but  her  head 
drooped  and  he  saw  one  tear  foUow 
quickly  after  another  and  fall  upon  her 
hands. 

"^Miy,  you  need  not  answer  now,"  he 
tenderly  said.  ''I  told  vou  I  would 
wait." 

"  O  Mr.  Fair,  no,  no  !  You  have  eveiy 
right  to  be  answered  now,  and  I  have 
no  right  to  delay  beyond  your  wish. 
Only,  I  believe  also  that,  matters  stand- 
ing as  they  do,  you  have  a  perfect  right 
to  wait  for  a  later  answer  from  me  if  you 
choose.     I  can  only  beg  you  will  not. 

0  you  who  are  so  rational  and  brave 
and  strong  with  yourself,  you  who  know 
so  well  that  a  man's  whole  fate  cannot 
be  wrapped  up  in  one  girl  unless  he 
weakly  chooses  it  so,  take  your  answer 
now  !  I  don't  believe  I  can  ever  look 
upon  you — your  offer — differently.  Mr. 
Fair,  there's  one  thing  it  lacks  which 

1  think  even  vou  overlook." 

-  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  It — I — I  don't  know  any  one  word 
to  describe  it,  unless  it  it  is  turn-out- 
well- a-bil-i-ty."' 

"  Fair  started  with  astonishment,  and 
the  tears  leaped  again  to  her  eyes  as  she 
laughed  and  with  new  distress  said  : 
"It  isn't— it— O  Mr.  Fair,  don't  you 
know  what  I  mean  ?  It  doesn't  make 
good  poetry  !  As  you  would  say,  it's 
not    good    art.     You     may    think    me 

(To  be  concluded  in 


'  fresh,'  as  the  girls  say,  and  fantastical, 
but  I  can't  help  beHeving  that  in  a  mat- 
ter like  this  there's  somethin<?  wronsr — 
some    essential  wantmg — in  whatever 's 

not  good — good " 

"  Romance  ?  "  asked  Fair  ;  "  do  you 
think  the  fact  that  a  thing  is  good  "ro- 
mance  " 


"No!  O  no,  no,  no!  I  don't  say 
being  good  romance  is  enough  to  com- 
mend it ;  but  I  do  think  not  being  good 
romance  is  enough  to  condemn  it !  Is 
that  so  very  foolish  ?  " 

The  lover  answered  wistfullv.  *'  No. 
No."  Then  very  softly:  "Barbara"— 
he  waited  till  she  looked  up — "  if  this 
thing  should  ever  seem  to  you  to  have 
become  good  poetry,  might  not  your 
answer  be  different  ?  " 

Barbara  hesitated.  "I  —  you — O — I 
only  know  how  it  seems  now  !  " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Fair,  vers"  gently. 
They  rose  and  he  took  her  hand,  speak- 
ing again  in  the  same  tone.  "  You 
reallv  believe  I  have  the  riorht  to  wait 
for  a  later  answer  ?" 

Her  head  drooped.  "The  right?" 
she  murmui'ed,  "yes — the  right " 

"  So  also  do  I.  I  shall  wait.  Good- 
by." 

She  raised  her  glance,  her  voice  failed 
to  a  whisper.     "  Good-by." 

Gaze  to  gaze,  one  stood,  and  the 
other,  with  reluctant  step,  backed  away  ; 
and  at  the  last  moment,  with  his  foot 
leaving  the  threshold,  lover  and  maiden 
said  again,  still  gaze  to  gaze  : 

"Good-bv." 

"Good-by." 
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My  friend  and  coeval  Ajax,  a  person  of 
much  intellectual  activity  and  some  dis- 
cernment, spends  liis  summers  far  down  in 
Maine,  and  has  told  me  of  the  pleasure  he 
finds  there  in  observation  of  the  Yankee 
character.  He  does  not  do  his  observing  in 
any  meagre  fortnight,  or  even  month,  wrung 
from  the  exactions  of  business,  but  devotes 
whole  summers  to  it — summers  that  begin 
late  in  the  spring  and  merge  liberally  into 
autumn.  The  Maine  village  which  he  af- 
fects he  describes  as  a  place  curiously,  and, 
he  thinks,  providentially  shielded  from  the 
contamination  of  the  modern  spirit  by  its 
geographical  location.  It  had  a  vigorous 
marine  life  of  its  own  before  railroads  were 
invented,  and  is  so  placed  that,  though  a 
railroad  might  come  to  it,  it  could  not  ad- 
vantageously pass  through  it.  So  the  life 
was  not  run  out  it,  as  it  was  out  of  many 
once  prosperous  New  England  villages,  and 
it  has  kept  much  of  its  old  Yankee  stock  in 
something  like  its  old  Yankee  vigor,  Ajax 
says  for  one  thing  that  the  Yankee  voice,  as 
he  hears  it  there,  has  not  the  nasal  tanes 
that  are  commonly  credited  to  it,  but  is  clear 
and  agreeable,  but  still  Yankee  in  its  inflec- 
tions, and  perhaps  in  its  drawl.  Besides 
that,  he  finds  Yankee  humor  and  Yankee 
independence  very  sturdy  in  quality,  but 
qualified  with  a  philosophical  spirit  and  a 
patient,  thrifty  unwillingness  to  allow  sen- 
timental considerations  to  stand  overmuch 
in  the  way  of  lawful  gain.  But  what  in- 
terests him  as  much  as  anything  is  the  sur- 
vival of  the  old  Puritan  conscientiousness, 
modified  in  its  manifestations  and  trans- 
mogrified in  its  aims,  but  still  persistent 
and  eff'ectual.  As  usual  it  is  more  obvious  in 
the  women  than  in  the  men,  and  it  compels 
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them  rather  to  intellectual  than  spiritual 
flights.  He  complains  that  in  their  passion 
for  self-improvement  they  set  themselves 
awful  tasks  of  reading,  and  labor  through 
long,  hard  books  with  very  much  of  the 
dreary  persistence  with  which  their  forebears 
sat  in  cold  meeting-houses  under  intermi- 
nable discourses.  Ajax  is  a  product  of  Bos- 
ton, and  has  come  to  middle  life  without 
any  very  protracted  evasions  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  nativity.  I  have  known  him  to 
read  long  books  himself,  but  it  seems  to 
distress  him  that  these  Yankee  women 
should  devote  to  such  tasks  so  much  time 
and  toil  that,  he  thinks,  might  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  having  some  sort 
of  fun.  He  told  me  that  one  of  them  said 
to  him,  "Oh,  Mr.  Ajax,  I  do  so  envy  you 
the  opportunities  for  intellectual  society 
that  Boston  must  afford,"  whereat  he  had 
the  grace  to  blush,  remembering  that  al- 
most the  only  overt  indicatio.n  of  intellect- 
uality that  he  gave  at  home  was  a  constant 
and  outspoken  dissatisfaction  with  Boston 
newspapers,  and  a  greedy  preference  for 
those  of  New  York.  And  as  for  intellectual 
companionship  she  assured  me  that  his 
mind  had  been  stimulated  more  in  a  week 
by  conversation  with  a  house-painter  down 
at  his  Maine  village  than  by  a  whole  win- 
ter's communion  with  most  of  his  intimates. 
I  confess  I  do  not  share  all  his  ideas 
about  the  betterment  of  his  Maine  neigh- 
bors, and  would  rather  have  them  as  he 
describes  them  than  improved  to  fit  his 
preferences.  To  anyone  busied  in  any 
measure  with  the  work  of  capturing  stray 
ideas  and  carrying  them  to  market,  it  is 
bound  to  be  a  comforting  thought  that  in 
remote  places  there  are  folks  who  have  time 
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and  enerpry  to  improve  their  minds  for  the 
simijle  sake  of  improvement,  and  without 
anv  immediate  pmq^ose  of  the  more  vulgar 
sort  of  gain.  That  this  austere  pursuit  of 
intellectual  discipline  still  exists  down  East 
helps  one  to  understand  how  it  happens 
that  the  origins  of  writei*s  and  prima  don- 
nas, and  people  who  win  renown  in  various 
branches  of  art  as  well  as  in  commerce,  are 
still  so  frequentlv  traceable  to  the  soil  of 
that  saeca  mater  leonum  the  State  of  Maine. 


Another  thing  which  I  dare  say  thev  do 
better  at  that  village  in  Maine  where  Ajax 
goes  is  to  sing  hymns.  Your  experience  may 
be  different,  but  the  social  circle  in  which  I 
move  is  self-contained  and  unemotional  to  a 
degree  that  seems  to  preclude  hymns,  and  I 
never  hear  them  any  more,  except  when  I  go 
to  church.  Then  they  are  not  sung,  but 
"  rendered "  by  surpliced  specialists  into 
whose  harmonies  my  ear  may  venture  but 
not  my  voice.  We  are  superior  to  a  good 
many  things  in  our  set,  and  to  hymns  among 
others.  Are  hymns  out  of  fa-^hion,  do  you 
know,  among  the  best  people  ?  When  I 
was  young  we  had  them  at  home  as  regu- 
larly as  bread  and  butter ;  but  then  we  had 
family  prayei"s  too,  and  observed  other  cere- 
monies which  now  seem  to  be  growing  ob- 
solete. I  don't  visit  in  any  family  where 
they  sing  hymns,  except,  to  be  sure,  the 
family  where  I  fii*st  heard  them.  I  confess 
that  I  visit  compamtively  few  families,  and 
those  comparatively  worldly  ;  but  I  often  go 
out  to  supper  on  Sunday  night  with  people 
who  have  been  to  church  during  the  day, 
and  I  hear  no  hymns.  The  impression  I 
gather  is  that  there  is  more  beer  and  cham- 
pagne in  the  world  than  there  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  not  so  much  devotional 
music  ;  but  one  has  always  to  be  on  his  guard 
not  to  confuse^personal  changes  with  ter- 
restrial movement,  and  especially  not  to 
mistake  the  signs  of  one's  own  individual 
degeneration  for  marks  of  the  world's  prog- 
ress. I  do  not  especially  deprecate  the 
beer,  but  I  regret  the  hymns.  Thoy  echo 
very  pleasantly  in  the  memoiy,  and  if  the 
habit  of  singing  them  still  holds  out  in 
that  village  where  Ajax  goes,  that  should 
be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  aspiring  Yankees  who  still  lead  simple 
lives  there. 


I  think  we  are  quite  as  pious  in  this  gen- 
eration as  our  forebears  were,  but  our  mani- 
festations, though  not  less  sincere  than 
theirs,  seem  to  be  less  overt.  Most  of  us 
go  to  church,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  attach 
the  same  importance  to  it  as  they  did,  nor 
go  quite  so  conscientiously.  It  is  more  of 
a  habit  with  us  and  less  of  a  duty,  and  if  we 
find  what  seems  a  better  occupation  for  a 
particular  Sunday  morning,  our  consciences 
do  not  smite  us  as  sharply  as  consciences 
did  thirty  years  ago.  We  are  more  apt 
than  our  fathers  were  to  think  that  we  know 
more  about  religion  than  the  preacher  does  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  our  impressions  in  that 
regard  have  foundation,  for  the  latest  news 
about  matters  of  faith  comes  to  us  just  as 
promptly  as  it  does  to  him,  and  if  it  recom- 
mends itself  to  our  belief  there  is  less  to 
retard  our  acceptance  of  it. 

But  if  we  are  less  sure  than  our  parents 
were  of  getting  our  hymns  in  church,  we 
ought  to  be  less  willing  to  forego  them  at 
home.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  one's  chil- 
dren growing  up  without  hymns  or  hymn 
tunes  in  their  heads,  but  that  very  thing 
may  happen  to  them  unless  fit  measures  are 
taken  betimes.  The  words  of  many  modern 
popular  hymns  are  absurd,  and  do  violence 
to  any  reasonable  person's  intelligence  ;  but 
the  great  hymns  are  sound  poetry  set  to 
sound  music,  and  though  tlie  sentiments  of 
some  of  them  do  not  altogether  accord  with 
the  religious  convictions  of  this  enlightened 
generation,  the  greater  number  are  as  avail- 
able now  as  they  ever  were,  and  the  sanest 
singer  need  not  mumble  the  words  or  make 
mental  reservations  as  he  sings  them. 


I  AM  conscious  of  a  want  which  most  of 
my  fellow  readers  of  this  magazine  might,  I 
should  say,  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  and  yet 
which  I  am  sure  they  share  with  me — the 
want  of  a  political  newspaper.  Of  such,  it 
may  be  said,  in  a  sense,  that  we  have  a  sur- 
feit. It  is  not  in  that  sense  that  I  speak. 
We  have  plenty  and  to  spare  of  newspapers, 
largely  given  up  to  what  is  generally  called 
politics,  and  of  politics  of  that  sort  in 
Dearly  all  our  newspapers.  But  let  me 
divide  the  word  of  which  the  lazy  hurry  of 
our  race  has  run  together  the  elements. 
We  have  no  political  yiews paper ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  all  due  respect  to  my  numerous 
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friends  in  tlie  business,  we  have  no  journal 
in  which  the  news  as  to  politics  is  at  once 
ample,  accurate,  impartial,  and  intelligi- 
bly told. 

We  are  called  a  nation  of  jioliticians.  It  is 
very  far  from  being  true  ;  but  there  are  very 
many  politicians  among  us,  men  whose  call- 
ing is  politics  and  who  get  what  they  most 
care  for,  or  try  to,  from  politics  ;  and  there 
is  a  larger  and  less  obvious  class  who  have 
a  strong  interest  in  politics  because  they 
find  in  it  a  duty. that  some  of  them  like, 
a,nd  that  some  perform  all  the  more  faith- 
fully because  they  don't  like  it.  Now  these 
classes — and  I  have  more  or  less  close  con- 
nection with  both  of  tliem — are  most  abom- 
inably served  by  the  newspapers.  They  do 
not  and  cannot  get  at  the  facts  which  they 
wish  or  need  to  know,  and  which  are  quite 
capable  of  clear  and  interesting  statement. 
The  newspapers,  as  a  rule,  treat  such  read- 
ers as  if  they  were  children,  and  would  not 
read  anything  but  the  stories  they  like, 
with  heroes  and  villains  to  their  taste  and  a 
plot  that  will  turn  out  just  as  they  would 
like  to  have  it  turn  out.  If  I  wish  to  know 
anything  worth  knowing  of  a  convention, 
or  of  any  proceeding  in  a  political  move- 
ment to  which  I  am  friendly  or  unfriendly, 
I  must  either  go  to  persons  who  have  "in- 
side "  information  and  whom  I  can  trust — 
and  they  are  not  numerous  or  accessible — 
or  I  must  read  from  two  to  a  half  dozen 
newspapers,  and  analyze  and  compare  and 
compulser  their  statements,  usually  with  a 
result  far  from  satisfactory. 

All  this  ought  not  to  be,  and  if  some  one 
of  the  "great"  morning  newspapers  were 
endowed  with  sense  and  courage,  it  would 
not  be.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  read- 
ers who  seek  news  as  to  politics  not  to 
have  their  j^alates  tickled,  but  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  healthy  appetite  and  the 
assimilation  of  sustenance.  They  could  be 
secured  for  a  paper  that  would  sternly 
abandon  all  purpose  to  characterize,  in  its 
new^s  columns,  the  intelligence  it  publishes, 
and  that  would  make  that  intelligence  full 
and  trustworthy.  What  I  wish  to  know 
about  my  political  friends  or  foes  is  not 
what  some  reporter  or  editor  imagines  will 
please  me  in  the  way  of  flattery  or  the  re- 
verse, but  what  they  are  themselves  actual- 
ly saying  or  doing.  Why  cannot  I  have  it, 
instead  of  the  silly  sarcasm  or  the  sicken- 


ing adulation  of  some  subordinate  to  whom 
I  would  not  listen  for  five  minutes  on  the 
subject  he  is  allowed  to  color  and  distort 
in  my  newspaper  ?  We  are  a  young  peo- 
j:)le,  and  our  customs  are  callow  in  many 
ways;  but  if  some  editor  favorably  placed 
would  awake  to  the  fact  that  we  have  really 
outgrown  our  i)resent  style  of  newspaper 
politics,  he  would  earn  the  gratitude  of 
rational  men  and  a  fair  reward  besides  in 
a  business  way. 


There  is  one  skill  that  need  never  lack 
employment  —  the  skill  of  the  salesman. 
Even  in  times  of  the  smallest  production  a 
great  store  of  goods  is  always  awaiting  sale, 
and  even  in  times  of  the  most  reluctant 
purchase  a  great  public  is  open  to  the 
salesman's  persuasions.  The  result  is  ever 
mainly  a  question  of  his  own  quality.  As 
he  sells  so  does  he  profit.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  many  peoi)le  are  selling 
against  him,  if  he  still  sells ;  and  whether 
he  shall  still  sell  will  depend  j^rimarily  on 
his  own  power  to  commend  himself  and  his 
wares.  In  short,  the  salesman  has  his  fate 
to  an  unusual  degree  in  his  own  hands. 

The  posture  of  the  man  who  sells  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  man  who  makes. 
The  prosjDerity  of  either  hangs,  at  last,  on 
the  consent  of  the  man  who  buys.  And  as 
no  man  will  long  consent  to  buy  the  thing 
he  does  not  want,  the  salesman's  prosperity 
must  depend  in  part  on  the  maker's  skill 
in  apprehending  and  meeting  the  public 
taste ;  and  this  dejoendence  seems,  at  first 
view,  to  be  a  reservation  out  of  that  inde- 
pendence which  the  salesman  has  just  been 
said  to  enjo3'.  But  consider  that  appre- 
hension of  the  public  taste  is  no  element 
of  the  maker's  skill  merely  as  a  maker.  So 
far  as  he  exercises  such  apprehension  he  is 
himself  a  seller;  and  he  stands,  with  refer- 
ence to  salesmen  in  the  stricter  sense,  in 
precisely  the  relation  of  the  merchant  to  his 
agents  when,  to  help  them  along,  he  vaunts 
his  wares  through  advertisements  in  the 
pai>ers,  bills  jDOsted  against  the  fences,  or 
circulars  tucked  under  doors.  His  skill  as 
a  maker  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  But  his  prosperity  as  a  maker  turns  on 
it :  he  can  have  none  until — either  by  him- 
self or  through  another — he  has  plied  the 
buver  at  least  thus  far  with  a  seller's  skill. 
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For  his  reward  the  maker,  in  short,  must 
always  wait  in  a  manner  upon  the  seller.  A 
good  product  is  only  the  possibility  of  a 
good  sale,  and  it  has  no  profit  until  a  good 
sale  of  it  has  been  made. 

Besides  coming  always  after  the  seller  in 
the  order  of  his  reward,  the  maker  comes 
always  after  him  also  in  the  measure  of  it. 
A  man  cannot  become  rich,  it  has  been  said, 
with  approximate  truth,  so  long  as  he  works 
by  himself :  to  do  that  he  must  have  other 
jDeople  working  for  him.  In  pure  making, 
making  stripped  of  every  element  of  sell- 
ing, one  can  never  have  others  working  for 
him.  In  so  far  as  others  help,  they  are  the 
makers,  and  not  he ;  and  he  becomes,  in 
respect  of  them,  merely  a  seller.  But  the- 
oiy  apart,  we  know  as  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  the  strict  makers  never  do 
become  rich.  They  attain  often  to  moder- 
ate fortune,  but  not  to  positive  riches.  A 
few  artists,  professional  men,  and  inventors, 
who  in  an  unequalled  skill  enjoy  a  sort  of 
monopoly,  win  as  handsome  rewards  as  any 
one.  But  except  them  and  the  people  en- 
riched by  inheritance,  and  riches  prove  to 
be  the  lot  only  of  the  salesman. 

The  fact  becomes  obscured  somewhat, 
however,  under  the  difficulty,  in  all  the  com- 
plexity and  divisions  of  business,  of  keeping 
the  salesman  identified.  It  is  necessary  to 
look  a  little  closely  ;  and  also  to  bear  in 
mind  that  selling  implies  and  includes  buy- 
ing.    The  merchants,  great  and  small ;  the 


brokers,  "operators,"  and  promiscuous 
traders — these  one  recognizes  easily  enough 
as  salesmen.  But  the  owner  of  a  great  mill, 
whose  business  is  to  sit  in  a  retired  office 
directing  its  afiairs,  and  whom  we  call  a 
manufacturer,  is  a  salesman  no  less,  and  as 
merely  a  salesman.  Having  rented  to  say 
five  hundred  workmen  suitable  housing  and 
machines,  on  condition  of  their  securing  to 
him  the  exclusive  privilege  of  buying  their 
product  at  prices  previously  agreed  upon, 
he  turns  round  and  sells  this  product  at  the 
best  prices  the  public  can  be  i3ersuaded  to 
pay.  At  no  point  is  the  transaction  any- 
thing else  than  a  bargain,  and  in  its  neat- 
ness as  a  bargain  alone  lies  its  prosperity. 
As  he  is  able  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear 
does  he  get  on,  does  he  "  arrive."*  And  the 
capitalist,  in  whatsoever  guise  you  take  him 
—  whether  as  merchant,  manufacturer, 
banker,  bond-holder,  or  landlord — is,  as  a 
capitalist,  simply  a  bargainer,  a  trafficker, 
a  trader,  a  salesman. 

Of  the  salesman's  skill  the  chief  element 
is  address  :  the  faculty  of  approaching,  per- 
suading, and  swaying  men.  For  the  reward 
of  this  one  faculty  all  of  the  great  money 
prizes,  at  least,  are  reserved.  And  it  is  a 
faculty  in  the  development  of  which  edu- 
cation and  training  go  far.  Yet  in  the 
schemes  of  education,  even  at  a  time  when 
no  effort  is  sparing  to  make  education  "prac- 
tical " —  which  means,  in  the  end,  money- 
getting — next  to  no  regard  is  paid  to  it. 
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.  .  .  and  the  night  we  got  in,  sat  up  from  twelve 
to  four  ivith  the  Chief  Engineer  loho  could  not  get 
to  sleep  either.  .  .  said  that  the  engines  made 
him  feel  quite  poetical  at  times,  and  told  me  tilings 
about  his  past  life  He  seems  a  pious  old  bird ;  but 
I  wish  I  had  known  him  earlier  in  the  voyage. 

— Extract  from  private  letter. 
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ORD,  Thou  hast  made  this  world  below  the  shadow  of  a  dream, 
An'  taught  by  time  I  tak'  it  so — exceptin'  always  Steam. 
From  coupler-flange  to  spindle-guide  I  see  Th}^  Hand,  Oh  God- 
Predestination  in  the  slide  o'  yon  connectin'-rod. 
John  Calvin  might  ha'  forged  the  same — enorrmous,  certain,  slow- 
A}^  wrought  it  in  the  furnace-flame — my  "  Institutio." 
I  cannot  get  ni}^  sleep  to-night,  old  bones  are  hard  to  please  : 
I'll  stand  the  middle  watch  up  here — alone  wi'  God  an'  these 
My  engines,  after  ninetj^  days  o'  race  an'  rack  an'  strain 
Through  all  the  seas  of  all  Thy  world,  slam-bangin'  home  again. 
Slam-bang  too  much  :  they  knock  a  wee.     The  crosshead-gibs  are  loose  ; 
But  thirty  thousand  mile  o'  sea  has  gied  them  fair  excuse.     .     . 
Fine,  clear  an'  dark — a  full-draught  breeze,  wi'  TJohant  out  o'  sight, 
An'  Ferguson  relievin'  Hay.     Old  girl,  yell  walk  to-night ! 
His  wife's  at  Pljmiouth.     .     .     .     Seventy — One — Two — Three  since  he  began- 
Three  turns  for  Mistress  Ferguson.     ...     I  canna  blame  the  man  ! 
There's  none  at  any  port  for  me,  by  driving  fast  or  slow, 
Since  Elsie  Campbell  went  to  Thee,  Lord,  thirty  years  ago. 
(The  year  the  Sarah  Sands  was  burned.     Oh  roads  we  used  to  tread, 
Fra'  Maryhill  to  Pollokshaws — fra'  Go  van  to  Parkhead  !) 
Not  but  they're  ceevil  on  the  Board.     Ye'll  hear  Sir  Kenneth  say  : — 
"  Good  morrn,  McAndrews  !     Back  again  ?     An'  how's  your  bilge  to-day  ?  " 
Miscallin'  technicalities  but  handin'  me  my  chair 
To  drink  Madeira  wi'  three  Earls — the  auld  Fleet  Engineer, 
That  started  as  a  boiler-whelp — when   steam  and  he  were  low. 
I  mind  the  time  we  used  to  pack  a  bursten  main  wi'  tow. 
Ten  pound  was  all  the  pressure  then — Eh  !     Eh  ! — a  man  wad  drive  ; 
An'  here,   our  workin'  gauges  give  one  hunder'  twenty  five  ! 
We're  creepin'  on  wi'  each  new  rig — less  weight  an'  larger  power : 
There'll  be  the  loco- boiler  next  an'  thirty  knots  an  hour  ! 
Thirty  an'  more.     What  I  ha'  seen  since  ocean-steam  began 
Leaves  me  no  doot  for  the  machine  :  but  what  about  the  man  ? 
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The  man  that  counts,  wi'  all  his  runs,  one  million  miles  o'  sea  : 

Four  time  the  span  from  earth  to  moon.    .    .    .    How  far  O  Lord  from  Thee? 

That  wast  beside  him  night  an'  day.     Ye  mind  my  first  ty^^hoon  ? 

It  scoughed  the  skipper  on  his  way  to  jock  wi'  the  saloon. 

Three  feet  were  on  the  stokehold  fioor — just  ragin'  to  an'  fro — 

An'  cast  me  on  a  furnace-door.     I  haye  the  marks  to  show. 

Marks  I  I  ha'  marks  o'  more  than  burns — deej)  in  my  soul  an'  black, 

An'  times  like  this  when  all  goes  smooth  my  Tsickudness  comes  back. 

The  sins  o'  four  and  forty  years,  all  up  an'  do\sTi  the  seas, 

Clack  an'  rej^eat  like  yalyes  half  packed.     .     .     .     Forgie's  our  tresjDasses. 

Nights  when  I'd  come  on  deck  to  mark,  wi'  enyy  in  my  gaze, 

Tlie  couples  kittlin'  in  the  dark  behind  the  funnel  stays  ; 

Years  when  I  roamed  the  ports  wi'  pride  to  fill  my  cup  o'  wrong — 

Judge  not,  O  Lord,  my  steps  aside  at  Gay  Street  in  Hong  Kong ! 

Blot  out  the  wastrel  hours  of  mine  in  sin  when  I  abode — 

Jane  Harrigan's  an'  Number  Nine,  The  Eeddick  an'  Grant  Road  ! 

An'  waur  than  all — my  crownin'  sin — rank  blasphemy  an'  wild. 

I  was  not  four  and  twenty-  then — Ye  wadna  judge  a  child  ? 

I'd  seen  the  Tropics  first  that  run — new  fruit,  new  smells,  new  air — 

How  could  I  tell — blind-fou  wi'  sun — the  Deil  was  lurkin'  there  ? 

By  day  like  playhouse  scenes  the  shore  slid  past  our  sleepy  eyes  ; 

By  night  those  soft,  lasceeyious  stars  leered  from  those  yelyet  skies, 

In  port  (we  used  no  cargo-steam)  I'd  daunder  down  the  streets — 

An  ijjit  grinnin'  in  a  dream — for  shells  an'  parrakeets. 

An'  walkin'-sticks  o'  caryed  bamboo  an'  blowfish  stuffed  an'  dried — 

Fillin'  my  bunk  wi'  rubbishry  the  Chief  put  oyerside. 

Till,  off  Suml)awa  Head  Ye  mind,  I  heard  a  land-breeze  ca' 

Milk-warm  wi'  breath  o'  spice  an'  bloom  :  —  "  Mc Andrews,  come  awa' !  " 

Firm,  clear  an'  low — no  haste,  no  hate — the  ghostly  whisper  went, 

Just  statin'  eeyidential  facts  beyon'  all  argument  : — 

"Your  mither's  God's  a  graspin'  deil,  the  shadow  o'  yoursel, 

"Got  out  o'  books  by  meenisters  clean  daft  on  Heaven  an'  Hell. 

"  They  mak'  him  in  the  Broomielaw,  o'  Glasgie  cold  an'  dirt, 

"A  jealous,  pridefu'  fetish,  lad,  that's  only  strong  to  hurt 

"  Ye'll  not  go  back  to  Him  again  an'  kiss  His  red-hot  rod, 

"  But  come  wi'  Us  "  (Now,  who  were  They  ?)  "  an'  know  the  Leeyin'  God, 

'•  That  does  not  kipper  souls  for  sport  or  break  a  life  in  jest, 

"But  swells  the  ripenin'  cocoanuts  an'  ripes  the  maiden's  breast." 

An'  there  it  stopped  :  cut  off :  no  more  ;  tliat  quiet,  certain  yoice — 

For  me,  six  months  o'  twenty-four,  to  leave  or  take  at  choice. 

T'was  on  me  like  a  thunderclap — it  racked  me  through  an'  through — 

Temptation  never  guessed  before,  unnamable  an'  new — 

The  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost?     An'  through  it  all  our  screw. 

That  storm  blew  by  but  left  behind  her  anchor-shiftin'  swell. 

Thou  knowest  all  my  heart  an'  mind,  Tliou  knowest  Lord  I  fell  ! 

Yet  was  Thy  hand  beneath  my  head  :  about  my  feet  Thy  care — 

Fra'  Deli  clear  to  Torres  Strait,  the  trial  o'  des2:>air, 

But  when  we  touclied  the  Barrier  Reef  Thy  answer  to  my  prayer. 

AVe  dared  not  run  that  sea  by  night  but  lay  an'  held  our  fire. 


I  heard  a  land-breeze  ca'" 
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An'  I  was  drowzin'  on  tlie  liatcli — sick — sick  wi"  doubt  an'  tire  :  — 
*' Better  the  sight  of  eyea  that  see  than  wanderiit  o'  desire.'  ' 
Ye  mind  that  word?     Clear  as  our  gongs — again,  an'  once  again, 
AYhen  rippin'  down  through  coral-trash  ran  out  our  moorin'-chain ; 
An"  by  Thy  Grace  I  had  the  Light  to  see  my  duty  plain. 
Light  on  the  engine-room — no  more — clear  as  our  carbons  bui'n. 
Ive  lost  it  since  a  thousand  times,  but  never  past  return. 


ObsaiiTe.     Per  annum  we'll  have  here  two  thousand  souls  aboard — 

Think  not  I  dare  to  justify  myself  before  the  Lord 

But — average  iifteen  hunder'  souls  safe-borne  from  ptn-t  to  port — 

I  am  o'  sen-ice  to  my  kind.     Ye  wadna'  blame  the  thought  ? 

Maybe  they  steam  from  grace  to  wrath — to  sin  by  folly  led, — 

It  isna"  mine  to  judge  their  path — their  lives  are  on  my  head. 

Mine  at  the  last.     When  all  is  done  it  all  comes  back   to   me, 

The  fault  that  leaves  six  thousand  ton  a  log  upon  the  sea. 

We'll  tak'  one   stretch — three  weeks  an"  odd  by  any  road  ye  steer — 

Fra'  Cape   Town  east  to  Wellington — ye  need  an  engineer. 

Fail  there — ye've  time  to  weld  your  shaft — ay,  eat  it,  ere  ye're  spoke. 

Or  make  Kerguelen  under  sail — three  jiggers  burned  wi'  smoke  ! 

An'  home  again,   the  Rio  run  :  it's  no  child's  play  to  go 

Steamin'  to  bell  for  fourteen  days  o'  snow  an'  floe   an'  blow — 

The  bergs  Uke  kelpies  overside  that  girn  an'  turn  an'  shift 

AYhaur,   griudin'  like   the  Mills  o'  God,  goes  by  the  big  South  drift. 

(Hail,   snow  an*  ice  that  praise  the  Lord  :  I've  met  them  at  their  work, 

An'  wished  we  had  anither  route  or  they  anither  kirk.) 

Yon's  strain,  hard  strain,   o'  head  an'  hand,   for  though  Thy  Power  brings 

All  skill  to  naught,   Ye'U  understand  a  man  must  think  o'   things. 

Then,  at  the  last,  we'll  come  to  port  an'  hoist  their  baggage  clear — 

The  passengers,  wi'  gloves  an'  canes — an'  this  is  what  I'll  hear  : — 

"Well,  thank  ye  for  a  pleasant  voyage.     The  tender's  comin'  now." 

While  I  go  testin'  follower-bolts  an'  watch  the  skipper  bow. 

They've  words  for  everyone  but  me — shake  hands  wi'  half  the  crew, 

Except  the  dour  Scots  engineer,  the  man  they  never  knew. 

An'  yet  I  like  my  wark  for  all  we've  dam'  few  pickin's  here — 

No  pension  an'  the  most  we  earn's  four  hunder'  pound  a  year. 

Better  myself  abroad?     ^Iayl:)e.     Id  sooner  starve  than  sail 

Wi'  such  as  call  a  snifter-rod   ross — French  for  nightingale. 

Commeesion  on  my  stores?     Some  do;  but  I  can  not   afford 

To  lie  like  stewards  wi'  patty-pans.     I'm  older  than  the  Board. 

A  bonus  on  the  coal  I  save  ?     Ou  ay.  the  Scots  are  close, 

But  when  I  grudge  the  strength  Ye  gave  I'll  grudge  their  food  to  those. 

Inventions?     Ye  must  stay  in  port  to  mak'  a  patent  pay. 

My  Deeferential  Yalve-Gear  taught  me  how  that  business  lay, 

I  blame  no  chaps  o'  clearer  head  for  aught  tliey  make  or  selL 

/  found  that  I  could  not  invent  an'  look  to  these — as  well. 


So,  wrestled  wi'  Apoltyon — No  ! — fretted  like  a  bairn — 

But  burned  the  workin'  j)lans  last  run  wi'  all  I  hoped  to  earn. 

Ye  know  how  hard  an  Idol  dies,  an'  what  that  meant  to  me — 

E'en  tak'  it  for  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  Thee 

Below  there!     Oiler!     What's  your  luark?     Ye  find  the  beariii    hard? 

Ye  needn't  float  the  gland  wi'  oil — this  isn't  the  Cunard. 

Ye  thought  ?     Ye  are  not  paid  to  think.     Go,  siveat  that  ofi^  again  ! 

Tck !     Tck!     It's  deeficult  to  sweer  nor  tak'  The  Name  in  vain  ! 

Men,  ay  an'  women,  call  me  stern  ;  wi'  these  to  oversee 

Yell  note  I've  little  time  to  burn  on  social  repartee. 

The  bairns  see  what  their  elders  miss  ;  they'll  hunt  me  to  an'  fro. 

Till  for  the  sake  of — well  a  kiss — I  tak'  'em  down  below. 

That  minds  me  of  our  Viscount  loon — Sir  Kenneth's  kin — the  chap 

Wi'  Russia  leather  tennis-shoon  an'  spar- decked  yachtin'-cap. 

I  showed  him  round  last  week,  o'er  all — an'  at  the  last  says  he  : — 

"Mister  McAndrews,  don't  you  think  steam  kills  romance  at  sea?" 

Damned  ijjit !     I'd  been  down  that  morn  to  see  what  ailed  the  throws, 

Manholin',  on  my  back — the  cranks  three  inches  from  my  nose. 

Romance !     Those  first-class  passengers  they  like  it  very  well, 

Printed  an'  bound  in  little  books.     But  why  don't  poets  tell? 

I'm  sick  of  all  their  quirks  an'  turns — the  loves  an'  doves  they  dream — 

Lord,  send  a  man  like  Bobbie  Burns  to  sing  the  Song  o'  Steam  ! 

To  match  wi'  Scotia's  noblest  speech  yon  orchestra  sublime 

Whaurto — uplifted  like  the  Just — the  tail-rods  mark  the  time. 

The  crank- throws  give  the  double-bass  ;  the  feed-pump  sobs  an'  heaves : 

An'  now  the  main  eccentrics  start  their  quarrel  on  the  sheaves. 

Her  time,  her  own  appointed  time,  the  rocking  link-head  bides, 

Till — hear  that  note? — the  rod's  return  wliings  glimmerin'  through  the  guides. 

They're  all  awa  !     True  beat,  full  power,  the  clangin'  chorus  goes 

Clear  to  the  tunnel  where  they  sit,  my  purr  in'  dynamoes. 
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Interdependence  absolute,  foreseen,  ordained,  decreed, 

To  work,  Ye"ll  note,  at  any  tilt  an'  eveiT  rate  o'  speed. 

Fra  skylight-lift  to  furnace-bars,  backed,  bolted,  braced  an'  stayed, 

An'  sill  gin'  like  the  Mornin'  Stars  for  joy  that  they  are  made  ; 

While,   out  o'  touch  o"  vanity,  the  sweatin'  thrust-block  says  : — 

"Not  unto  us  the  praise,  or  man — not  unto  us  the  praise  I  " 

Now,  a'  together  hear  them  lift  their  lesson — theirs  an'  mine : — 

"  Law,  Order,  Duty  an'  Restraint,  Obedience,  Discij^line  I " 

Mill,  forge  an'  try -pit  taught  them  that  when  roariii"  they  arose. 

An'  whiles  I  wonder  if  a  soul  was  gied  them  wi'  the  blows. 

Oh  for  a  man  to  weld  it  then,  in  one  trij^-hammer  strain, 

Till  even  first-class  passengers  could  tell  the  meaniii'  plain  I 

But  no  one  cares  except  mysel'  that  serve  an'  understand 

My  seven  thousand  horse-power  here.    Eh  Lord  I    They're  grand — they're  grand! 

Uplift  am  I?     AVhen  first  in  store  the  new-made  beasties  stood, 

Were  Ye  cast  down  that  breathed  the  "Word  declann'  all  things  good? 

Not  so !     O'  that  waiid-liftin'  joy  no  after-fall  could  vex 

Ye've  left  a  glimmer  still  to  cheer  the  Man — the  Arrtifex ! 

That  holds,  in  spite  o'  knock  and  scale,  o'  friction,  waste  an'  slip, 

An'  by  that  light— now,  mark  my  word — we'll  build  the  Perfect  Ship. 

I'll  never  last  to  judge  her  lines  or  take  her  curve — not  I. 

But  I  ha'  lived  an'  I  ha'  worked.     All  thanks  to  Thee,  Most  High  ! 

An'  I  ha'  done  what  I  ha'  done — judge  Thou  if  ill  or  well — 

Always  Thy  Grace  preventin'  me.     . 

Losh  1     Yon's  the  "Stand  by"  belL 
Pilot  so  soon  ?     His  flare  it  is.     The  mornin'  watch  is  set. 
Well,  God  be  thanked,  as  I  was  sayin',  I'm  no  Pelagian  yet. 
Now  I'U  tak'  on.     .     .     . 

'Morrn,  Fergusson.     Man,  have  ye  ever  thought 
What  your  good  leddy  costs  in  coal?     .     .     .     I'U  burn  'em  down  to  port. 
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PAINTED    BY    EMILE    FRIANT 
By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton 


The  surest  evidence  of  decadence  in 
a  school  of  painting  is  the  prevalence 
of  new  fashions  that  lead  the  jirtists  in 
bands  away  from  the  independent  study 
of  nature.  A  painter  ought  to  see  nat- 
ure with  his  own  e^-es.  If  he  conforms 
to  a  fashion  he  sacrifices  his  individu- 
ality as  a  dressmaker  does  when  she 
makes  a  lady's  costume  according*  to  a 
taste  that  is  not  her  own,  because  she 
finds  it,  for  the  present,  the  best  way  of 
earning  her  living.  The  French  school 
has  of  late  shown  evident  signs  of  de- 
cadence in  the  sudden  and  inexplica- 
ble adoption  of  new  fashions  by  large 
groups  of  artists  together  —  the  best 
possible  evidence  that  they  have  no  in- 
dividual convictions,  or  that  they  are 
ready  to  abandon  them,  at  short  notice, 
for  anj^thing  that  promises  notoriety. 
You  cannot  imagine  any  serious  artist, 
like  Ingres,  taking  up  some  new  "  fad  " 
in  this  personally  irresponsible  way. 
Anyone  who  has  watched  French  art 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  seen 
how  new  principles  of  coloring  and  new 
modes  of  handling  have  suddenly  be- 
come the  rage  amongst  the  younger 
painters.  The  reason  why  these  fash- 
ions spread  rapidly  like  epidemic  dis- 
eases— so  I  am  told  by  one  who  has  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  their  victims 
— is  because  the  young  men  have  such  a 
profound  dread  of  seeming  to  be  behind 
their  age.  To  escape  such  a  damaging 
imputation  they  will  paint  in  any  color 
and  in  any  style  that  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  what  they  most  abominate, 
the  old-fashioned  styles  of  painting  to 
be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre. 
"The  separation  of  the  method  of  ex- 
pression from  the  idea  to  be  expressed 
is  the  sure  sign  of  decadence.  France 
is  now  all  decadence.  In  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  as  in  the  Salon,  the  man  of  the 
hour  is  he  who  has  invented  the  last 
trick  in  subject  or  treatment." 

This  quotation  is  from  one  of  the 
most  modern  of  English  critics,  Mr. 
George  Moore.     The   first   sentence  is 

*  See  Frontispiece, 


absolutely  true.  What  follows  about 
the  universahty  of  the  decadence  in 
France  is  efi'ective,  but  exaggerated. 
Some  artists  of  merit,  even  amongst  the 
younger  men,  have  entirely  escaped 
from  the  prevalent  artistic  diseases, 
and  are  as  whole  and  sound  as  if  they 
had  lived  in  a  better  time.  M.  Emile 
Friant  is  one  of  these,  and  he  is  very 
young  for  a  well-known  artist,  being 
only  thirty-one. 

M.  Friant  was  born  in  18G3  at  Dieuze, 
which  was  then  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurthe,  but  was  annexed  by  Prussia 
eight  years  later.  It  is  a  small  but  an- 
cient town,  the  Decern  pagi  of  the  Homan 
occupation,  known  in  the  present  day 
for  its  salt-w^orks.  M.  Friant's  father 
was  foreman  of  the  locksmith's  depart- 
ment at  these  works,  and  his  grand- 
father had  held  the  same  post  before 
him.  His  mother  belonged  to  a  family 
of  peasants  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
had  been  a  dressmaker  from  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  This  maternal  oc- 
cuj)ation  had,  indirectl}',  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  destiny  of  the  boy. 

There  was  a  chemist  at  Dieuze  called 
Parisot,  a  man  of  considerable  imj^or- 
tance  in  the  place,  as  he  was  adjoint  or 
deputy  mayor.  Madame  Parisot  used 
to  employ  Madame  Friant  as  a  dress- 
maker, and  took  great  interest  in  her, 
which  developed  ultimately  into  a  -pev- 
sonal  affection,  an  affection  which  in- 
cluded her  little  boy  The  chemist 
himself,  being  childless,  treated  little 
Friant  very  paternally,  and  he  became 
like  their  adopted  son,  a  position  ad- 
vantageous for  his  mental  development, 
as  M.  Parisot  was  always  ready  to  an- 
swer his  endless  questions.  On  the 
other  hand,  Madame  Parisot  behaved 
like  a  French  mother  with  an  only  child, 
that  is  to  say,  she  spoiled  him,  and  his 
childhood  was  rather  solitary,  as  his 
adopted  parents  would  not  allow  him 
to  associate  with  the  ill-bred  little  bo^'S 
in  the  street,  and  not  much  other  youth- 
ful society  was  open  to  him  at  that  time. 
However,  he  was  sent  to  school,  where 


Emi!e   Friant. 


he  was  listless  and  indolent  so  far  as 
the  regular  studies  were  concerned, 
but  when  he  saw  the  other  boys  make 
sketches  on  their  slates  it  was  like  a 
revelation  to  him,  and  he  bef::an  to  draw 
with  quite  a  passionate  ardor.  Soon 
afterward  he  sketched  from  nature  and 
often  escaped  into  the  country  for  that 
purpose,  being  invariably  scolded  on  his 
return. 

Then  came  the  war  of  1870.  the  in- 
vasion, and  the  annexation  of  Alsatia 
and  Lorraine,  including  the  little  to^^^l 
of  Dieuze,  wliich  was  French  no  lon- 
ger, ^lonsieur  Parisot  had  been  deep- 
ly afflicted  by  the  course  of  events  and 
intended  to  leave  Dieuze  to  go  to  live 
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at  Nancy,  which,  as  the  reader  \s-ill  re- 
member, is  on  the  French  side  of  the 
new  frontier  in  Lorraine,  but  before  he 
could  carry  out  this  project  his  life 
came  suddenly  to  an  end.  Madame 
Parisot,  however,  went  to  Nancy  after 
lier  husband's  death  and  took  little 
Friant  with  lier,  his  father  and  mother 
joininu'  them  soon  afterward.  The  boy 
disliked  the  big  tovm,  and  deeply  re- 
gretted his  native  i>lace  and  the  country 
round  about  it. 

As  to  the  choice  of  a  profession,  that 
seemed  decided  by  M.  Parisot's  exam- 
ple. Friant  was  to  be  a  chemist  and  had 
to  learn  Latin,  for  which  he  was  sent  to 
the  li/cee  at  Nancy,  where  he  was  a  back- 
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ward  pupil.  Meanwhile  some  judicious 
friends  liad  warndy  recommended  his 
father  to  do  something  for  his  artistic 
talent,  so  he  followed  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  municipal  school  of  art,  where 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  and  won 
medals.  The  sense  of  his  inferiority  at 
the  lycee  humiliated  him  the  more  by  its 
contrast  with  these  successes,  and  at  last 
he  asked  his  father's  permission  to  quit 
the  lycee  altogether  and  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  painting.  To  his  great 
astonishment  his  father  took  the  request 
without  surprise,  but  an  unexpected  op- 
position came  from  his  painting  master, 
who  did  not  under-estimate  the  boj^'s 
artistic  capabilities  or  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess as  an  artist,  but  urged,  with  a  lib- 
erality of  mind  very  rare  at  all  times 
among  specialists,  the  desirableness  of 
a  more  advanced  classical  education  and 
the  folly  of  leaving  school  before  it  had 
been  attained.  However,  as  young  Friant 
was  doing  no  good  at  the  lycee  he  was 
now  j)ut  under  a  private  tutor  with  an 
arrangement  of  his  work  that  left  time 
for  painting.  The  residence  in  Nancy 
was  good  for  progress  in  art,  as  there 
was  an  able  teacher,  D evilly,  a  pupil  of 
Eugene  Delacroix  and  both  a  well-in- 
formed man  and  a  talented  artist.  Un- 
der his  direction  Friant  painted  stud- 
ies of  still  life,  landscapes,  and  after- 
ward portraits  which  he  sold  for  thirty 
francs  apiece.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
exhibited  at  Nancy  and  became  a  local 
celebrity  with  the  title  of  "  le  petit  Fri- 
ant." A  year  later  the  municipal  coun- 
cil granted  him  an  allowance  to  go  and 
study  in  Paris,  where  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Cabanel.  That  artist  was  interested 
in  his  new  pupil  at  first,  but  was  after- 
ward disappointed  with  him,  and  the  boy 
felt  himself  in  a  false  position,  as  he  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  his  first  hab- 
its and  the  palette  of  Delacroix  ;  how- 
ever by  executing  some  oil  sketches  as 
projects  for  historical  pictures  he  re- 
gained Cabanel's  favor.  The  monoto- 
nous discipline  of  the  atelier  was  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  and  he  left  some  time 
afterward  for  Nancj^,  where  he  worked 
under  the  direction  or  aided  by  the 
advice  of  the  painter  Morot,  who  had 
worked  in  Rome.  A  successful  portrait 
increased  the  local  reputation  of  "  le 
petit  Friant,"  and  he  undertook  a  pict- 
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ure  of  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  which,  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  had  every  appear- 
ance of  a  disastrous  failure.  It  was  in- 
tended for  the  Salon,  and  though  the 
time  was  rapidly  gliding  by  he  allowed 
it  to  remain  unfinished.  Four  days  be- 
fore the  receiving  day  he  consulted  an 
experienced  friend,  who  said,  "  Do  noth- 
ing for  two  days  but  rest,  and  sj^end  the 
last  two  days  in  getting  your  picture 
better  together."  This  he  did,  and  the 
picture  was  both  admitted  and  well 
hung,  but  it  was  rather  coolly  received, 
whereas  another  work,  an  interior  of  a 
studio,  which  the  young  painter  had  exe- 
cuted only  for  his  amusement,  attracted 
general  attention  and  made  him  known 
at  once  throughout  the  artistic  world. 
Friant's  age  being  still  only  nineteen, 
Cabanel  suggested  that  he  should  try 
for  the  prix  de  Rome.  He  did  so  and 
won  the  second  grand  prix.  After  this 
he  had  a  travelling  allowance  from  the 
government  which  enabled  him  to  see 
all  the  galleries  in  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  but  he  cared  more  for  Rembrandt 
and  Velasquez  than  for  the  Italian  mas- 
ters. He  also  travelled  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis  with  a  result  precisely  the  oppo- 
site of  what  might  have  been  expected, 
as  the  sun  of  Africa  only  made  him 
think  with  melancholy  regret  of  the 
gloomy  Novembers  of  Lorraine.  This 
inspired  his  first  really  celebrated  pict- 
ure, "  La  Toussaint,"  All  Saints  Day, 
which  was  conceived  in  Africa  and  paint- 
ed, on  a  large  canvas,  immediately  on 
the  artist's  return.  It  was  exhibited  in 
1889,  when  it  won  ih.e  prix  da  Salon  and 
was  purchased  by  the  State  for  the  Lux- 
embourg gallery,  where  it  may  still  be 
seen.  This  picture  made  Friant  ac- 
quainted with  Meissonier  who  took  an 
interest  in  his  art  and  both  praised  and 
criticised  it.  In  the  same  year  the  young 
artist,  still  only  twenty- six,  won  a  first- 
class  medal  at  the  Universal  Exhibition 
and  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  altogether  a  most  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  earl}^  success.  Since 
1889  he  has  exhibited  regularly  and  of 
late  years  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where 
his  pictures  alwaj's  attract  attention 
both  by  their  human  interest  and  the 
honest  excellence  of  their  workmanship. 
"La  Toussaint"  rej^resents  the  inte- 
rior of  a  cemetery,  just  within  the  gates. 
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It  is  a  picture  entirely  of  the  j) resent 
time.  M.  Friaut  lias  even  accepted  the 
silk  hat  which  is  worn  by  a  gentleman 
with  an  overcoat.  It  is  tiiie  that  this 
c(entlemau  is  partly  concealed  by  a  great 
flowering  plant  in  a  pot  that  he  allows 
a  young  lady  to  carry  while  he  carries 
nothing  but  his  umbrella.  Before  him 
advance  two  ladies  with  large  bouquets, 
and  in  front  of  them  is  a  young  girl 
with  agros  sou  in  her  hand  that  she  in- 
tends to  drop  into  a  little  tin  cup  held 
by  a  blind  man  between  gloved  hands 
that  rest  upon  his  lap.  The  blind 
man  is  comfortably  seated  and  warmly 
clad  in  a  hooded  overcoat  with  a  thick 
railway  rag  over  his  knees.  The  whole 
scene  is  truth  itself  and  well  illustrates 
one  of  the  most  respectable  customs  of 
French  life,  the  visit,  so  rarely  neglect- 
ed, to  the  tomb  of  a  dead  relation.  The 
l^icture  shows  great  skill  in  combina- 
tion with  what  has  now  become  an  un- 
usual modesty  and  simplicity  of  style. 
The  only  objection  to  it  is  its  unneces- 
sary size.  The  subject  might  have  been 
equally  well  rendered  on  a  canvas  of 
cabinet  dimensions.  The  dra-^ing  is 
most  careful  and  accui'ate,  absolutely 
without  bravura,  and  the  color  sobriety 
itself,  but  by  no  means  easy,  as  it  in- 
cludes a  difficult  study  of  blacks  and  of 
grays  not  much  more  encouraging. 

Another  study  of  blacks  in  costume  is 
the  picture  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  this 
number,  entitled  "  Cast  Shadows,"  and 
exhibited  in  1891.  An  ungainly  lover 
with  black  clothes  and  cravat  is  seated, 
holding  in  both  hands  the  hand  of  a 
plain,  decent-looking  middle-class  wom- 
an, also  in  black,  who  is  standing  by  his 
side  and  looking  Tvistfully  away  from 
him  while  he  gazes  up  at  her  with  the 
devotion  of  a  worshipper.  Their  shad- 
ows are  cast  upward,  apparently  by  fire- 
light, on  the  bare  wall.  The  picture 
is  humorous  and  pathetic,  and  painted 
with  rare  perfection  of  realization. 

In  1890  M.  Friant  exhibited  a  pict- 
ure entitled  "  The  Wrestlers,"  in  which 
the  nude  figure  was  treated  with  a  re- 
finement of  veracity  in  drawing  which 
liad  more  to  do  with  nature  than  with 
the  ideal.  Some  boys  have  come  down 
from  a  farm-house  to  bathe  in  a  little 
stream,  so  two  of  them  have  taken  to 
wrestling  in  the  field.     It  is  a  simple 


rural  scene,  in  which,  however,  the  ar- 
tist's sobriety  of  execution  excludes  the 
sketchiness  of  manner  usually  associ- 
ated with  the  rural  picturesque. 

I  must  mention  one  more  picture, 
the  portraits  of  the  two  Coquelins,  the 
actors,  the  elder  seated  in  an  arm-chair 
in  his  study,  while  the  younger  is  lean- 
ing on  the  table  and  reading  to  him. 
The  expression,  both  of  listener  and 
reader,  is  admirably  given,  and  this 
mastery  of  expression  is  very  probably 
one  reason  why  M.  Coquelin  (who  as 
an  actor  must  understand  it)  has  pur- 
chased several  pictures  by  M.  Friant. 
The  richly  furnished  interior  shows  the 
owner's  taste  for  books  and  works  of 
art,  and  is  painted  with  a  scrupulous 
truth  reminding  one  of  the  old  Flemish 
masters. 


Here  ends  what  I  have  to  say  about 
the  painters  of  the  twelve  pictures  that 
I  have  selected  for  this  magazine. 
They  are  fairly  rej^resentative  of  several 
varieties  of  modern  art  which,  with 
great  diversity  of  method,  have  one 
quality  in  common,  their  singleness  of 
purpose,  their  complete  freedom  from 
afi'ectation.  Not  one  of  the  artists  in 
my  Hst  has  been  enslaved  by  any  preva- 
lent fashion  ;  each  has  done  his  own 
work  in  his  owti  way,  simply  tr^'ing  to 
make  it  as  good  as  possible  in  the  man- 
ner that  properly  belongs  to  him.  In 
my  view  the  unpopularity  of  a  painter 
proves  nothing  against  him,  nor  does 
popularity,  when  he  has  it,  prove  any- 
thing against  him,  either.  When  Manet 
painted  "The  Fifer"  he  was  entirely 
unpopular,  when  Carolus  Duran 
painted  "The  Poet  with  the  Mando- 
lin "  he  was  the  most  fashionable  por- 
trait-painter in  France.  It  does  not 
matter,  both  pictures  are  equally  honest 
work,  though  "The  Poet"  is  painted 
with  more  elegance  and  sua^dty.  There 
is  a  class  of  critics  in  the  present  day 
to  whom  nothing  is  so  odious  as  suc- 
cess. They  cannot  endure  Leighton 
because  he  is  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  a  baronet,  nor  Bougue- 
reau  because  he  has  made  a  fortune. 
Surely  with  a  just  critic  neither  world- 
ly success  nor  failure  ought  to  count 
for  anything,    either    way.      Leighton 
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and  Bouguereau  have  exactly  the  same 
right  to  justice  as  if  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful. I  see  that  the  London  Sj^ecta- 
tor  accuses  me  of  being  unable  to  ap- 
preciate living  artists,  possibly  because 
I  have  not  hitherto  written  anything 
about  Degas,  the  demigod  of  the  "  new 
criticism."  I  happen  to  know  on  the 
best  authority,  that  of  Degas  himself, 


that  he  dislikes  all  printed  publicity. 
His  admirers  have  plagued  him  suffi- 
ciently ;  as  for  me,  I  respect  his  wishes 
by  a  silence  which  is  neither  ignorant 
nor  contemptuous.  With  regard  to  the 
general  justice  of  the  Spectator  s  accu- 
sation, the  readers  of  these  papers  have 
the  materials  for  an  opinion  of  their 
own. 


THE   MATRIMONIAL  TONTINE   BENEFIT   ASSOCIATION 


By  Robert  Grant 

Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Wenzell 


HE  Matrimonial 
Tontine  Mutual 
Benefit  Association 
of  New  York  was 
reduced  to  two 
members.  These 
were  Benjamin  Da- 
vis, note  broker, 
and  Horace  Wil- 
son, landscape  gardener.  The  rest  were 
married  or  buried.  That  is  to  say,  one 
member,  poor  Thomas  Cook,  was  un- 
der the  sod,  and  the  other  twelve  were 
Benedicts  in  good  standing.  There  had 
not  been  even  a  divorce,  though  di- 
vorce was  not  a  contingency  provided 
for  in  the  constitution. 

The  Association  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  owed  its  existence  to  a  random  re- 
mark made  by  Harry  Stephenson  at  a 
dinner  at  the  club. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  he,  "  which  of  us 
fellows  will  marry  first." 
"  Or  last,"  said  Ben  Davis. 
"  Or  not  at  all,"  said  Horace  Wilson. 
There  was  some  lively  banter  on  the 
subject,  chiefly  to  the  effect  that  mar- 
riage as  an  institution   was   decaying, 
and   that  no  one  but  a  Croesus  could 
afford   to   take   a   wife,   and   presently 
George  Edmunds,  who  had  been  smok- 
ing reflectively,  drew  general  attention 
to  himself  by  rapping  on  the  table. 

"  I  have  a  scheme  to  propose,"  he 
said. 

George  Edmunds  was  known  to  have 
a  nimble  fancy  and  to  be  a  practical 
individual   into  the  bargain.     He  was 


a  writer  of  fiction,  but  he  had  invent- 
ed in  his  spare  moments  a  patent  cork- 
screw and  a  patent  potato-peeler  which 
brought  him  in  a  round  sum  annually. 
Consequently  any  scheme  of  his  sug- 
gestion was  sure  to  be  listened  to  re- 
spectfully. 

"  There  are  fifteen  of  us  here  to- 
night," he  continued,  "and  there  can't 
be  a  difference  of  two  years  between 
the  eldest  and  the  youngest.  Why 
shouldn't  we  form  a  Bachelors'  Protec- 
tive Union  ?  " 

He  paused  and  looked  round  the 
table  inquiringly.  Several  smiled  as 
though  the  idea  pleased  them  ;  but  evi- 
dently no  one  knew  exactly  what  George 
meant ;  and  by  way  of  inviting  elucida- 
tion, Ben  Davis,  who  probably  had  the 
potato-peeler  in  mind,  asked  : 

"Where's  the  chance  for  making  an 
honest  dollar  this  time  ?  " 

"  I'll  show  you,"  replied  George. 
"Fifteen  members  at  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  twenty-five  dollars  apiece  will 
insure  a  dinner  on  the  first  of  every 
January  for  the  party,  and  leave  a  neat 
little  annual  sum  to  be  invested  by  the 
treasurer.  The  last  man  who  holds 
out  against  the  enemy  takes  the  pool. 
If  the  fund  is  skilfully  handled,  and  we 
hold  out  as  rigorously  as  we  talk,  he 
ought  to  carry  off  a  tidy  sum." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approval  and 
amusement. 

"It's  a  pious  plan,"  exclaimed  Steph- 
enson.     "  Let's  put  it  through." 

"■  We  will,"  said  several  others. 
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"  But  suppose  there  never  should  be 
a  last  man  ?  There  might  be  several, 
Tou  know,  who  would  hold  out  to  the 
end,"  said  Ben  Da^-is.  "  There  should 
be  a  time  limit  when  the  survivors  di- 
vide." 

This  seemed  sensible,  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently agreed  that  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  the  pool  should  be  appor- 
tioned in  case  there  should  be  more 
than  a  single  bachelor  remaining. 

Before  midnight  on  that  very  evening 
the  articles  of  association  were  draym 
up  by  the  flowing  pen  of  George  Ed- 
munds, and  read  to  the  assembled  com- 
pany. There  was  a  preamble  with  a 
formidable  Whereas.  "  ]Miereas  we, 
the  undersigned  bacheloi*s,  have  this 
day  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  for 
the  mutual  protection  of  our  liberties 
against  the  institution  of  marriage,  etc., 
etc."  Then  followed  a  solemn  bond 
wherein  The  Matrimonial  Tontine  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Association  of  New  York 
bound  itself,  in  consideration  of  certain 
covenants  and  agreements  of  each  sub- 
scriber, to  furnish  a  dinner  of  reason- 
able richness  as  to  food,  and  abundance 
as  to  drink,  on  the  first  day  of  each  and 
eveiy  year,  and  to  pay  over  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  who  should  be 
most  faithful  to  the  pui*jDOses  of  the  As- 
sociation the  total  net  capital  accumu- 
lated from  the  time  of  first  payment 
(\.ovn\  to  the  date  of  the  final  settlement. 

Everybody  signed  that  night,  and 
there  was  much  flamboyant  protestation 
on  the  subject  of  matrimony.  To  judge 
merely  from  the  expressed  views  of  the 
subscribers,  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  pool  would  be  divided  among  the 
fifteen  membei*s  at  the  end  of  the  twenty 
years.  The  average  age  of  the  subscrib- 
ers was  twenty-five.  No  one  was  over 
twenty-six  or  under  twenty-four.  Con- 
sequently the  limit  of  twenty  years  ap- 
peared to  be  a  reasonable  one.  Surely 
a  bachelor  of  forty-five  ought  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  himself,  and  do  without 
the  protection  of  a  Bachelors'  Union. 

The  subscriliers,  having  duly  affixed 
their  signatures  to  the  articles  of  as- 
sociation, elected,  as  seemed  fitting, 
George  Edmunds  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer.  It  would  be  his  duty 
to  call  the  members  together  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the   annual  dinner,   to  note 


and  rej^ori  failures  to  pay  the  annual 
dues  or  fallings  from  grace  into  matri- 
mony, to  exercise  general  supervision 
over  the  aflairs  of  the  Association,  and 
particular  supei'vision  over  the  net  fund. 
He  was  given,  by  the  oral  instinictions 
of  the  members,  plenary  and  yet  pe- 
culiar and  sleej)  -  haunting  powers  as 
to  the  management  of  tliis  fund.  Xo 
gilt-edged  conventional  investment  re- 
turning regular,  modest  interest  would 
satisfy  the  winner  of  the  pool.  The 
treasurer  would  be  expected  to  hit  upon 
something  exti"aordinai*y  in  its  dividend- 
yielding  character.  If  not  another  po- 
tato-peeler, something  equally  bonanza- 
like and  gratifying.  And  yet  no  risks 
must  be  nin  which  would  hazard  the 
integrity  of  the  pi-incipal.  Something 
safe  yet  unconventional,  perfectly  se- 
cure but  splendidly  lucrative,  would  be 
expected  from  him.  George  would  un- 
derstand what  they  meant  and  act  ac- 
cordingly, and  doubtless  the  eventual 
winner  of  the  pool  would  have  every 
reason  to  ajD^Drove  of  theii*  selection  of 
a  treasurer. 

"Whether  it  be  that  much  of  the  talk 
this  evening  was  on  the  surface  and 
merely  for  eftect  or  bravado,  or  whether 
it  be  that  the  mascuhne  heart  may  con- 
taiu  matrimonial  genns  without  being 
conscious  of  them,  no  less  than  four  of 
the  fifteen  subscribers  ceased  to  be 
members  of  the  Association  after  pay- 
ing but  two  annual  assessments — that 
is  to  say,  they  became  engaged  in  the 
course  of  the  second  year.  A  summer 
girl  at  Narragansett  Pier  caused  'the 
fii*st  break,  which  was  the  occasion  of 
an  extra  dinner  and  much  oratory  as  to 
the  necessity  of  caution  and  steadfast- 
ness. Within  the  three  ensuing  months, 
thereby  suggesting  that  the  deserters 
probably  had  matrimony  in  their  minds 
at  the  time  these  speeches  of  exhorta- 
tion were  being  made,  a  second,  third, 
and  fourth  fell  victims  to  a  widow  with 
two  children,  a  flaxen-haired  doll,  and 
a  strong-minded  bmnette,  respectively. 
The  terms  of  description  are  those  of 
the  remaining  members,  who  closed  up 
their  serried  i*anks  and  looked  askance 
at  one  another.  ^V]\o  would  be  the 
next  to  fall  ?  "VMiO,  indeed  I  But  there 
was  always  the  consolation  that  the  in- 
dividual  chances   of   the    survivors   to 
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win  the  j)ool  had  been  materially  en- 
hanced. As  for  the  pool  itself,  the 
treasurer  had  already  doubled  it  by  a 
happy  purchase  of  some  shares  in  a 
gold  mine. 

During-  the  next  two  years  there  was 
no  lapse  from  grace,  and  simply  the 
death  of  Tom  Cook  to  chronicle.  Then, 
without  warning,  Harry  Stephenson 
came  a  fearful  cropper,  as  they  say  in 
the  hunting  -  field.  He  fell  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  a  very  plain  girl  in 
Harlem,  without  a  penny  to  her  name, 
and  married  her.  This  made  a  fright- 
ful gap,  for  Harry  had  been  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  and  vii-ulent  bachelors 
of  the  Association.  What  was  more, 
his  defection  seemed  to  knock  the 
moral  fortitude  out  of  William  Hardy, 
so  that  when  the  fifth  annual  dinner 
came  round,  only  eight  members  clinked 
their  glasses  and  drank  a  standing  toast 
to  the  joys  and  blessings  of  single  life. 
On  the  following  day,  one  of  the  eight 
announced  his  engagement  to  a  chit  of 
eighteen.  This  bit  of  perfidy  elicited 
from  the  survivors  a  special  vote  of 
censure  which  accompanied  the  box  of 
flowers  sent  by  them  to  the  victimizer 
of  their  late  associate.  The  only  cheer- 
ing bit  of  intelligence  was,  that  the 
treasurer  had  again  done  his  duty. 
He  had  sold  the  shares  of  the  gold 
mine  at  a  magnificent  figure,  and  put 
them  into  the  stock  of  the  Oleo  Re- 
frigerator Company,  which  had  imme- 
diately declared  a  cash  dividend  of  fifty 
per  cent. 

After  this  there  was  another  lull  of 
two  years  and  a  half.  Then,  at  inter- 
vals of  about  six  months  apart,  three 
more  fell  from  grace,  leaving  only 
George  Edmunds,  Benjamin  Davis, 
Horace  Wilson,  and  Roger  Partridge  to 
dine  together  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tenth  annual  dinner.  Partridge,  who 
was  bald-headed  and  looked  like  a  con- 
firmed old  bachelor  of  the  first  water, 
was  nevertheless  so  melancholy  and 
absent-minded  that  the  president,  sec- 
retary, and  treasurer  called  him  to  or- 
der and  directed  the  eyes  of  the  As- 
sociation upon  him  so  sharply  that  the 
poor  fellow  blushed  to  where  roots  of 
his  hair  had  been. 

"  You  had  better  confess  and  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,"  said  Ben  Davis. 


"  I've  nothing  to  confess,"  answered 
Partridge,  stoutly.  But  he  looked  ex- 
ceedingly doleful,  and  of  a  sudden  he 
collapsed  and  blurted  out,  "I  offered 
myself  to  a  woman  yesterday  and  she 
threw  me  over.  If  that's  a  reason  for 
resigning,  I'll  resign.  I  wish  somebody 
would  blow  my  brains  out."  There- 
upon he  buried  his  head  in  his  hands. 

There  was  a  short  silence,  and  the 
other  three  exchanged  sardonic  glances. 

"Does  the  constitution  cover  the 
case  ?  "  asked  Ben  Davis. 

"No.  The  repentant  sinner  is  re- 
ceived back  with  open  arms,"  said  Ed- 
munds. "  Cheer  up,  Roger.  You've 
run  a  frightful  risk,  but  you  still  have 
a  grip  on  the  pool,  dear  boy.  Only 
don't  ask  her  again." 

"  She  wouldn't  have  me  if  I  did," 
groaned  the  culprit. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  would." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  "  eager^ 
ly  asked  the  bald-headed  bachelor. 

"Because  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  do." 

"  Then  j'ou  think  I'd  have  a 
chance  ?  " 

"  What's  her  age,  old  fellow,  if  she'll 
excuse  the  question  ?  " 

"Twenty-nine  next  August." 

"  It's  nearl}^  a  dead  certainty,"  ex- 
claimed Edmunds  and  Davis,  in  the 
same  breath. 

"My  opinion  is  that  if  you  don't  ask 
her,  she'll  ask  you,"  said  Horace  Wil- 
son. 

This  was  a  little  brutaL  Horace, 
who  really  had  a  tender  heart,  felt  it  to 
be  so.  He  put  his  hand  gently  on 
Roger's  shoulder. 

"  I  say,"  he  exclaimed  a  moment 
later,  "  this  thing  has  gone  far  enough. 
Fate  is  against  the  Association.  I 
vote  that  we  disband." 

"  Disband  !  "  cried  Davis.  "  That  is  a 
monstrous  idea.     What  do  you  mean?" 

On  the  other  hand,  Edmunds  made 
no  such  demonstration  of  protest.  In- 
deed, a  careful  observer  would  have 
noticed  that  a  flicker  of  satisfaction 
passed  across  his  countenance.  But 
all  he  said  was — he  said  it,  though,  a 
little  nei-i^ously — "  We  four  should  get 
about  fifteen  hundred  apiece.  The 
fund  figures  a  trifle  more  than  six 
thousand  on  my  books  to-day." 
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"  Money  or  no  monev,"  said  Horace, 
"we've  carried  it  far  enough.  AVe  have 
vindicated  our  principles  ;  we  are  each 
of  us  thirty-live,  and  now  it  seems  to 
me  that  anyone  of  us  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  marry  without  loss  of  self-re- 
spect." 

"  There  is  certainly  something  in 
what  you  say,"  said  Edmunds,  with  an 
appearance  of  dispassionate  candor. 

Davis  gazed  from  one  to  the  other 
in  mingled  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion. "  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing," 
he  exclaimed.  '*  Disband  just  when 
we're  reaching  the  cinicial  point  I  It's 
the  brassiest  proposition  I  ever  listened 
to.  Even  Roger  here,  who  would  get 
his  fifteen  hundred  by  it,  looks  as 
though  he  thought  it  the  most  extraor- 
dinaiy  idea  that  was  ever  broached.  I 
see  through  it,  though,"  he  continued, 
defiantly.  "  It's  a  conspii*acy.  You  two 
are  either  engaged  or  in  love,  and  have 
put  your  heads  together  to  play  me  for 
an  imbecile.  But  it  won't  work.  The 
Association  can't  disband  without  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  mine  is  not  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money.  Come  now, 
George  Edmunds  and  Horace  Wilson, 
admit  that  you're  it  love  and  that  this 
is  a  game.  You  can't  look  me  straight 
in  the  eyes,  George.  By  Jove,  you're 
the  most  conscious-looking  consjDirator 
who  was  ever  brought  to  bay." 

Undeniably,  Edmunds,  from  the  mo- 
ment this  accusation  was  uttered,  had 
worn  a  fluiTied  air  and  now,  when  Davis 
seized  him  by  the  arms  and  tried  to 
look  into  his  eyes  he  winced  and  avoid- 
ed the  searching,  scornful  sciTitiny,  and 
turned  pink  and  white.  Even  his 
would-be  nonchalant  words  of  protest 
did  not  clinch  the  matter,  as  his  accus- 
er was  quick  to  discover. 

"  Engaged  ?  Nonsense.  I  never 
asked  a  woman  to  marrv  me  in  mv 
life." 

"  But  vou're  in  love.  Denv  it  if  you 
can." 

"  I  deny  your  right — "  began  George. 
"Er — besides  it's  not  true." 

'*I  knew  it,"  cried  Ben,  triumphant- 
ly, and,  letting  Edmunds  loose,  he  bent 
his  gaze  on  Horace  Wilson.  "  And 
here's  another  in  the  same  fix." 

This  time  there  was  no  \N4ncing  or 
shiinking.     The  scornful,  j^iercing  eyes 


encountered  a  cool,  steady  return,  and 
there  was  the  resonance  of  convinciner 
truth  in  the  sturdy  reply  : 

••  Ben  Davis,  unless  we  disband  to- 
night, you,  barring  my  death,  will  never 
touch  one  doUar  of  that  six  thousand 
until  the  end  of  the  twenty  years,  and 
then  you  \\ill  have  to  divide  it  with  me. 
Conspiracy  ?  There  isn't  a  woman  in 
this  world  whom  I  would  cross  the 
street  to  speak  to  a  second  time.  And 
more's  the  pity,  too.  What  I  said  about 
disbanding  came  from  my  heart.  Heav- 
en knows  I'd  like  to  fall  in  love,  but  I 
can't.  I've  tiied,  but  it's  no  use.  If 
there  ever  was  a  firm-set  old  bachelor, 
I'm  the  man  ;  and  since  you  decline  to 
disband,  I  warn  you  to  look  out,  for  I 
intend  to  take  the  pool.' 

Thereupon  Horace  folded  his  arms 
and  smiled  with  the  assurance  of  a  man 
who  has  been  many  times  under  fire 
and  still  is  heai-t-whole. 

You  -^ill  remember  that  this  occurred 
at  the  tenth  annual  dinner.  Before  the 
eleventh  Eoger  Paiiridge  oftered  him- 
self again  and  was  accepted.  The  re- 
maining three  dined  together  on  the 
first  of  January,  and  chnked  their 
glasses  once  more  to  perpetual  bache- 
lorhood. Although  George  Edmunds 
made  no  formal  announcement,  his  un- 
disguised attentions  to  Miss  Virginia 
Tebbetts,  and  her  apparent  preference 
for  him,  left  little  room  to  doubt  that 
his  membership  in  the  Association 
hung  by  the  gills,  so  to  speak,  and  that 
the  contest  was  to  be  limited  to  the 
other  two.  Indeed,  Ben  Davis  felt  that 
the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer 
was  so  completely  out  of  the  race  that 
he  saw  fit,  in  the  spirit  of  prudence 
which  was  an  attribute  of  his,  to  throw 
out  a  hint  or  two  as  to  the  advisability 
of  consei"vatism  in  regard  to  the  invest- 
ment of  the  pool.  The  treasurer  had 
again  made  a  notable  financial  stroke 
by  selling  out  the  stock  of  the  "  Oleo 
Refrigerator  Company  "  at  the  top  of 
the  market,  and  buying  the  shares  of 
the  "  Plim soil  Aeronautic  Concern"  at 
a  l)ed-rock  price. 

'•  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  well  to 
salt  down  what  we  have  into  a  first-rate 
real-estate  mortgage  ?  "  inquired  Ben. 

George  Edmunds  flushed.  He  was 
not  prone  to  take  oftence,  but  he  prided 
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himself  on  liis  acumen  as  an  investor, 
and  this  remark  seemed  to  him  to  savor 
of  rank  ingratitude  and  to  be  entirely 
uncalled  for. 

"  Haven't  I  done  sufficiently  well  for 
you  ?  "  he  replied. 

*'You  have  done  wonders — made 
three  ten-strokes  ;  but  —  but  I  think 
you  will  admit  that  there  was  a  certain 
element  of  risk  in  each  one  of  the — er 
— investments." 

"  They  succeeded,"  said  George,  cold- 

"Besides,  the  treasurer  was  directed 
to  be  brilliant,"  interjected  Horace. 
"  There  is  no  scope  for  brilliancy  in  a 
first-rate  real-estate  mortgage." 

"  That  was  at  first,  when  we  had  a 
mere  pittance  in  the  treasury.  We 
have  ten  thousand  dollars  now.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  does  not  grow  on  ev- 
ery bush,  but  it  may  be  lost  in  a  twink- 
ling. What  if  the  flying-machine  does 
not  work  ?  Where  will  our  money 
be?" 

Undoubtedly  George  Edmunds  laid 
up  this  criticism  against  Ben  so  far  as 
a  kind-hearted  and  malice-hating  fellow 
could  lay  up  anything  against  anybody. 
This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
stock  of  the  "Plimsoll  Aeronautic  Con- 
cern "  rose  rapidly  during  the  next  four 
months,  demonstrating  clearly  thereby 
the  superior  sagacity  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  Matrimonial  Tontine  Mutual 
Benefit  Association.  At  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  members  held  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  this  self -same  treasurer 
announced,  with  the  apologetic  repre- 
hension of  self  which  the  fall  of  the 
chief  and  sole  official  of  the  Association 
seemed  to  demand,  his  engagement  to 
Miss  Virginia  Tebbetts. 

"  I  have  called  a  special  meeting,"  he 
continued,  "for  the  reason  that,  as  I 
have  ceased  to  be  a  member,  a  new 
custodian  of  the  assets  of  the  Associa- 
tion should  be  elected  forthwith.  The 
only  present  asset  is  this  certificate  for 
one  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 
"  Plimsoll  Aeronautic  Concern,"  which 
I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  could 
be  sold  to-day  for  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars." 

Thereupon,  with  a  glance  of  legiti- 
mate triumph  at  Ben  Davis,  he  laid  the 
valuable   piece    of    parchment    on    the 


table,  together  with  the  records  of  the 
Association,  and  presently  left  the  two 
survivors  to  theii-  own  devices. 

On  the  following  morning,  before  a 
single  quotation  was  uttered  in  Wall 
Street,  Ben  Davis  entered  a  broker's 
office  with  the  piece  of  parchment  in 
question,  duly  endorsed  by  him  as 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

"  Sell  this  at  the  market,"  he  said, 
carelessly.  But  though  he  looked  cool 
as  a  cucumber,  there  was  fever  in  his 
soul,  and  he  hung  about  the  office  un- 
til the  operation  was  completed.  The 
stock  was  sold  for  $12,500,  and  the  fol- 
lowing week  it  fell  $5  a  share  in  as 
many  minutes,  and  within  a  fortnight 
the  certificates  were  worth  merely  what 
old  paper  is  worth.  But  long  before 
that  dismal  day  the  funds  of  the  Matri- 
monial Tontine  Mutual  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation were  safely  invested  in  a  gilt- 
edged  mortgage  on  improved  real  es- 
tate. 

And  so,  as  was  stated  in  the  first 
place,  the  Association  was  reduced  to 
two  members,  a  condition  of  affiiirs 
which  had  existed  now  for  three  calen- 
dar years.  The  fourteenth  annual  din- 
ner had  recently  been  eaten,  and  Ben 
Davis  and  Horace  Wilson  had  clinked 
glasses  to  the  joys  of  single  life  with 
the  same  gusto,  so  far  as  either  could 
discern  by  close  scrutiny  of  the  other, 
displayed  by  them  on  the  very  first  oc- 
casion. Beyond  the  fact  that  George 
Edmunds  had  been  married  and  was 
the  father  of  a  boy  baby,  and  the  funds 
of  the  Association  were  yielding  a  safe 
but  modest  four  and  one-half  per  cent., 
matters  seemed  just  the  same.  But 
they  were  not. 

One  winter's  evening,  about  six 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  fourteenth 
annual  dinner,  Ben  Davis  sat  before 
the  fire  in  his  comfortable  bachelor 
rooms,  with  a  pensive  expression  of 
countenance.  Time  had  dealt  kindly 
with  Ben.  He  had  some  hair  left,  a 
moderately  youthful  face  and  figure, 
and  a  prosperous  business.  People 
and  corporations  who  were  pressed  for 
money  came  to  him  to  relieve  their 
necessities,  and  he  was  very  apt  to  be 
able  to  relieve  them.  Wlien  he  did  so, 
he  retained  a  small  shce  ;  such  is  the 
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way  of  the  world  ;  aud  it  does  not  take 
a  very  great  luauy  slices  to  make  a  re- 
spectable family  loaf.  But  Ben  had  no 
family.  He  kept  a  cob  and  he  went  to 
Eiu'ope  for  six  weeks  in  summer,  pro- 
vided the  money  market  was  not  too 
tight.  In  the  event  of  financial  strin- 
gency he  ran  do^^Ti  to  Bar  Harbor  for 
a  fortnight  or  so.  Money  had  been  at 
a  premium  the  j)revions  summer,  and 
he  had  been  able  to  get  away  only  for 
ten  days,  and  to  get  only  as  far  as  Nar- 
ragansett  Pier.  But  those  ten  days 
had  been  detrimental  to  his  peace  of 
mind  ever  since.  He  had  seen  her  in 
the  water  the  first  time,  and  he  could 
not  for^^et  her. 

She  did  not  Hve  in  New  York  ;  but 
such  are  the  opportunities  of  a  note 
broker  that  one  can  run  over  to  Phila- 
delphia, on  business  without  seeming  to 
go  out  of  one's  way  to  call  on  a  girl. 
Ben  had  made  the  trip  five  times  since 
the  tii^st  of  October,  and  it  was  not  yet 
March,  and  he  had  fairly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  single  life  was  a  failure. 
"What  he  was  saying  to  himself  this 
evening  was  that  on  Easter  he  would 
send  her  a  lily,  and  go  over  the  foUow- 
ing  week  and  ask  her  to  become  his. 
In  the  event  that  she  accej^ted  him, 
Horace  Wilson,  of  coui'se,  would  get  the 
money.  This  was  not  exactly  a  joleas- 
ant  thought  for  Ben  ;  but  so  far  as  he 
could  see,  there  would  be  no  escaj^e 
from  it.  Somehow  he  had  come  to  re- 
gard the  pool  as  his,  and  the  idea  of 
losing  it  entirely  was  galling.  Not 
that  he  needed  the  money  ;  for  he  was 
doing  remarkably  well.  Indeed,  the 
sum  would  make  a  much  greater  dif- 
ference to  Horace  Wilson  than  to  him, 
for  Horace,  though  described  in  com- 
mon parlance  as  a  rising  landscape 
gardener,  had  only  half  his  income.  It 
would  certainly  be  unpleasant,  thou<2cli, 
to  be  obliged  to  take  the  little  tinink 
out  from  the  safe  and  hand  it  over  to 
Horace.  Tlie  gilt-edged  mortgage  on 
improved  real  estate  seemed  to  him  to 
belong  just  where  it  was,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  parting  with  it  was  very  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  Was  there  no  means 
by  which  he  could  win  her  and  the 
pool  both  ? 

None  presented  itself  that  evening, 
but  on  the  following  morning,  which 


was  Sunday,  he  stumbled  upon  some- 
thing just  a  little  promising.  Up  to 
this  time  during  the  last  five  years  he 
had  never  seen  Horace  Wilson  in  the 
society  of  any  woman.  Though  the 
city  was  large,  to  be  sure,  and  they  did 
not  meet  altogether  the  same  peo2:)le, 
Ben  flattered  himself  that  he  kept  a 
pretty  close  eye  on  Horace.  And  yet 
the  painful  consciousness  was  his  that 
never  had  he  iTin  across  his  rival  in 
what  might  be  called  a  compromising 
situation.  Had  he  detected  him  even 
at  a  theatre-party,  he  would  have  felt 
encouraged,  but  though  he  had  often 
beheld  Horace  comfortably  ensconced 
in  an  orchestra  stall,  there  had  never 
been  a  female  companion  beside  him. 

On  this  Sunday  morning,  however, 
as  Ben  was  taking  an  airing,  chance 
led  him  along  the  particular  cross 
street  in  which  George  Edmunds  had 
established  his  household  gods.  The 
churches  were  just  out,  and  though  it 
was  a  cross  street,  there  was  a  sprink- 
ling of  people  on  either  sidewalk. 
Ben  was  thinking  of  her,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  pay  his  customaiy 
heed  to  the  passers.  There  was  only 
one  woman  in  the  world  for  him,  and 
as  for  the  men,  they  interested  him  not 
at  all,  provided  the  single  ones  stayed 
away  from  Philadeli:)hia.  There  was 
just  one  man  he  would  except  from 
the  general  scope  of  his  indifference, 
and  he  was  Horace  Wilson.  Why  the 
dickens  didn't  that  fellow  get  mar- 
ried ?  It  was  high  time.  Happening 
to  look  across  the  street  as  this  thought 
formulated  itself  in  his  mind,  his  heart 
gave  a  jump.  In  the  vestibule  of 
George  Edmunds's  house  stood  four 
people,  who  were  on  the  point  of  en- 
tering. Indeed,  before  he  had  fully 
comprehended  the  situation,  they  had 
gone  in  and  shut  the  door.  But  in 
three  of  them  Ben  had  recognized 
George  and  his  wife  and  Horace  Wd- 
son.  As  to  the  fourth,  who  had  been 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  others,  and 
consequently  partially  concealed,  he 
had  detected  by  the  feathers  on  her 
bonnet  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  a 
passably  young  woman  at  that.  Ben, 
being  a  note  broker,  was  quick  at  com- 
putation. He  instantly  put  two  and 
two  together  and  said  to  himself  that 
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Horace  had  been  escorting  the  un- 
known in  question  home  from  church. 
A  ray  of  hope  ht  up  his  h\te  gloomy 
reflections  regarding  the  gilt  -  edged 
mortgage.  If  Horace  were  to  become 
engaged  before  he  did,  the  pool  would 
be  his.  After  glancing  up  at  the  house 
oj^posite  in  the  hope  of  detecting  the 
mysteiious  stranger  at  the  window,  he 
went  on  his  way  with  a  more  elastic 
step.  If  he  won  the  pool,  could  he  not 
afford  to  give  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  the  superb  diamonds  which  he 
had  examined  at  a  jeweller's  the  week 
before  ?  He  would  be  cautious  and 
delay  a  little,  and  await  developments. 

On  the  very  next  evening  Ben  hap- 
pened to  iim  across  George  Edmunds 
at  the  club,  and  immediately  asked 
him  the  question  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  "AVho  was  the  lady  walking 
home  with  vou  from  church  vester- 
day?" 

The  inquiry  was  made  in  the  most 
innocent,  off-hand  manner,  but  ob- 
viously George  was  prej^ared  for  it. 
Be  it  for  the  reason  that  he  had  nev- 
er forgiven  Ben  for  charging  him  vn.th. 
being  in  love  before  he  knew  it  himself, 
or  for  impugnin<r  his  financial  judg- 
ment, George  had  taken  sides.  He  was 
particularly  desirous  that  Horace  Wil- 
son should  win  the  pool,  and  conse- 
quently was  on  his  jruard. 

He  answered,  di})lomatically,  "  My 
wife's  mother  is  staying  with  us  for  a 
few  days." 

"I  congratulate  you,  George.  It 
wasn't  your  wife's  mother  with  yuu 
yesterday,  however.  The  lady  Horace 
Wilson  escorted  to  your  house  was  no 
one's  mother.     Is  he  attentive  to  her  ?  " 

''Spying,  eh?"  said  George.  "No, 
he  isn't." 

"  What's  her  name  ?  "  - 

George  hesitated.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  telling  and  then,  for  no  par- 
ticular reason,  thought  better  of  it. 

"  It  will  never  be  Wilson,"  he  re- 
plied. 

George  Edmunds  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family  that  night  in  an 
anxious  frame  of  mind.  He  and  his 
viiie,  the  late  Virginia  Tebbetts,  were  al- 
ready at  war  in  re«rard  to  tlie  relations 
between  Horace  Wilson  and  their  <ruest, 
Miss  Florence  Dtlanev,  and   his  inter- 


view with  Ben  Davis  had  made  him  stiU 
more  solicitous  that  his  better  half 
should  do  nothing  further  to  promote 
the  affair. 

"It  will  be  the  same  as  robbing 
Horace  of  a  good  thirteen  thousand 
dollars."  said  he  to  his  sj^ouse.  "You 
should  have  seen  the  triumphant,  avari- 
cious gleam  in  Ben's  eyes  when  he  told 
me  that  he  had  detected  him.  Just 
leave  the  man  alone,  Virginia.  Pro- 
vided you  let  him  go  his  own  gait,  I 
feel  sure  that  his  natural  antipathy  to 
your  sex  will  lead  him  out  of  tempta- 
tion. But  if  you  keep  eo-ging  him  on. 
the  next  thing  we  shall  hear  is  that  he 
is  eno-aged." 

'•  I  devoutly  hope  so.  dear.  I  have 
made  the  discovery  that  Horace  Wilson 
is  one  of  those  men  whose  matrimonial 
sweetness  has  been  wasted  on  the  desert 
air  of  a  club  long  enough.  He  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  be  a  husband  and 
father,  but  the  girls  in  the  world  who 
would  suit  him  are  almormally  scarce. 
Dear  Florence  happens  to  be  one  of 
them.  He  may  never  meet  another ; 
and  so  the  sooner  they  are  engaged  the 
better."' 

"  Then  let  him  find  it  out  for  him- 
self.    Don't  prod  him  into  it." 

"  No,  dear  ;  a  bachelor  of  his  age 
needs  to  be  prodded  now  and  then,  in 
order  to  realize  what  is  best  for  him. 
So  great  is  the  sexual  shyness  which  a 
wicked  association  such  as  yours  en- 
genders, that  a  woman  has  to  give  veiy 
clear  siuiis  that  she  is  2>l^«'ised,  or  the 
man  will  run  back  into  his  lair  again 
and  fancy  himself  jilted.  Don't  you 
remember  how  I  had  virtually  to  offer 
myself  to  you  before  you  came  to  the 
point  ?  " 

'•But  no  tliird  person  dragged  me 
up  to  the  halter." 

"No;  because  you  see,  George,  I 
really  liked  you  almost  as  much  as  you 
did  me.  But  the  trouble  here  is  that 
Florence  doesn't  know  her  own  mind. 
It  seems  there's  another." 

"  Thank  goodness." 

"Ah,  George,  don't  talk  like  that. 
Poor  Horace  is  just  crazy  about  her. 
He  thinks  of  nothing  else.  And  he 
needs  encouragement  so  badly.  Only 
this  afternoon  he  said  to  me.  'I'm 
afraitl  it's  no  use.     I'll  give  it  iqi  and 
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go  in  for  the  pool.  She  doesn't  care 
for  me  more  than  for  the  button  on  one 
of  her  boots.'  Oh,  it  was  pitiful, 
Georp^e  !  " 

"Who  is  this  another?" 

"  That's  the  difficulty.  I  don't  even 
know  definitely  that  there  is  another. 
But  I  feel  morally  sure  that  there  is. 


Otherwise  she  would  accei:)t  Horace. 
It's  harassing,  for  they  are  just  made 
for  each  other.  I  warn  you,  Georg-e, 
that  I  am  going  to  do  everj'thing  that 
I  can  to  bring  them  together.  I  si i all 
invite  lier  frequently  to  stay,  and  I 
shall  go  where  she  goes  this  summer. 
It   was  you  who  were  responsible  for 
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this  hateful  Association,  and  I  feel  a 
moral  obligation  to  save  Horace  Wilson 
■while  there  is  yet  time." 

"  The  time  to  save  him,  as  you  call 
it,  will  he  after  he  has  pocketed  the 
thirteen  thousand  dollars,"  said  George. 

]Mrs.  Edmunds  was  a  determined 
woman.  Her  words  were  no  idle  sput- 
terings  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as 
spoken.  She  was  resolved  to  keep  the 
possibility  that  he  might  be  accepted 
constantly  before  the  mind  of  Horace 
6>« 


AVilson,  and  with  feminine,  feline  in- 
stinct she  reached  out  for  Ben  Davis 
as  an  ally.  She  happened  to  meet 
him  at  Tiffany's  some  fortnight  later. 
He  had  gone  in  to  have  another  look 
at  the  diamonds,  and  he  was  reflect- 
ing that  the  ]K)o1  would  enable  him 
to  satisfy  admirably  his  impulse  to  do 
the  handsome  thing  by  her  who  was  to 
be  his.  when  he  looked  up  and  beheld 
]\Irs.  Edmunds  watchin<r  him.  He  bit 
his  tongue  in  vam  to  keeji  from  blush- 
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ing.  He  realized  that  he  had  been 
caught  in  a  very  compromising  situa- 
tion. Yet  to  his  relief  his  oljserver  did 
not  seem  to  notice  it.  On  the  con- 
trary she  said  :  "  If  you  have  a  spare 
moment,  Mr.  Davis,  I  wish  to  have  a 
few  words  with  you  in  regard  to  our 
mutual  friend,  Mr.  Wilson.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  know  that  he  is  in  love." 

"I  had  guessed  as  much." 

"Then  you  know  her?" 

"Not  well.  I  have  seen  her."  It 
would  have  been  more  accurate  to  say 
that  he  had  seen  the  tip  of  her  bonnet. 
But  Ben  was  a  diplomat  by  instinct. 

*'  She  is  a  charming  creature.  Just 
the  woman  for  him.  He  really  ought 
to  be  married.  And  all  he  needs  is  en- 
couragement— to  be  egged  on.  Can  I 
count  on  you,  Mr.  Davis,  now  and  then 
to  do  a  little  egging  ?  " 

The  late  Virginia  Tebbetts  spoke  with 
all  the  engaging  sweetness  at  her  com- 
mand, and  conscious  that  she  had  said 
all  that  was  necessary  to  enlist  him  on 
her  side,  provided  he  were  willing  to 
yield  to  the  temptation,  she  glided 
away  and  left  Ben  to  his  own  cogita- 
tions. 

The  result  of  this  interview  was  two- 
fold. It  strengthened  Ben's  resolution 
to  be  cautious  and  make  haste  slowly 
in  the  matter  of  committing  himself 
toward  his  intended,  and  it  gave  him  an 
excuse  for  opening  fire  on  Horace.  As 
Mrs.  Edmunds  had  said,  Horace  really 
ought  to  be  married.  A  word  or  two  of 
encouragement  from  him  might  cement 
matters  and  bring  about  his  friend's 
everlasting  happiness.  The  game  was 
perfectly  fair,  for  Horace  knew  well 
enough  that  the  man  who  was  engaged 
first  would  lose  the  pool. 

The  opportunity  came  the  following 
week.  Ben  w^as  returning  from  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  had  been  to  call  on 
his  Dulcinea,  and  he  ran  across  Horace 
in  the  train.  They  had  the  smoking- 
compartment  all  to  themselves,  so  Ben 
opened  fire  at  once. 

"  I've  come  to  the  conclusion,  old 
man,"  he  said,  "  that  there's  no  happi- 
ness like  married  happiness.  I  rather 
expect  to  be  married  myself  some  day." 
This  admission  seemed  to  Ben  to  be 
magnanimous,  and  he  proceeded  to  add, 
without  a  qualm,  "A  little  bird  has 
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told  me  that  you  have  oidy  to  ask  in  a 
certain  quarter  to  be  accepted." 

"  And  leave  you  to  gather  in  the 
pool  ?  "  replied  Horace,  promptly. 
"  Springs  to  catch  wood-cock,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  should  win  the  pool,"  said 
Ben,  slowly.  "But  what  is  a  j^ool  com- 
pared with  true  love  ?  You  may  lose 
her,  man,  if  you  let  mercenary  consid- 
erations move  you." 

Horace  made  no  verbal  response. 
He  merely  sighed — sighed  deeply.  Ben, 
who  was  a  diplomat,  respected  this  dis- 
play of  emotion  by  silence.  He  bided 
his  time  and  said,  presently,  "  I  under- 
stand that  she  is  very  charming." 

"  She  is  an  angel,"  said  Horace. 
"  But  I'm  not  worthy  of  her,  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  second,  she  doesn't 
care  for  me." 

"How  can  you  tell  until  you  ask 
her  ?  "  murmured  Ben  ;  though,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  reminded  himself  of  the 
murderer  of  Gonzago,  pouring  the  poi- 
son into  his  victim's  ear  in  the  play  of 
one  William  Shakespeare, 

Horace  sighed  again,  more  pensively 
and  less  hopelessly  than  before.  Just 
then  the  train  stopped  at  a  way  station 
and  Ben  took  advantage  of  the  five  min- 
utes intermisi&'on  to  telegraph  to  the 
florist  at  Philadelphia. 

"  Delay  lily." 

He  had  given  orders  that  morning  to 
have  one  sent  to  her  on  Easter  Sunday, 
which  was  the  day  after  to-morrow,  but 
it  seemed  to  him,  in  view  of  the  entire 
situation,  that  he  had  better  suspend 
active  operations  until  he  should  ascer- 
tain whether  Horace's  campaign  was 
likely  to  be  long  or  short.  The  girl 
might  be  one  of  the  kind  who  would 
refuse  Horace  the  first  time  ;  in  which 
case  there  would  be  a  fearful  relapse, 
and  months  might  pass  before  the  sick 
man  could  be  egged  on  to  a  second  trial. 

The  spring  slipped  away,  and  so  did 
the  summer  and  autumn,  and  presently 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
Christmas-wreaths  were  in  the  windows. 
On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth, 
or  Christmas-eve  as  we  call  it,  the  mer- 
cury was  only  five  degrees  above  zero  ; 
it  was  snowing,  and  those  who  had  put 
off  buying  their  Christmas  presents 
until  the  last  minute  found  Jack  Frost 
a  too  attentive  companion.     Ben  Davis 
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Avas  not  among  tliem.  He  was  sitting 
in  his  pleasant  bachelors  rooms,  com- 
fortably established  before  a  glorious 
lire.  He  had  bought  all  his  Christmas 
presents,  and  he  had  even  hung  up  his 
own  stocking,  but  he  was  not  thinking 
of  Christmas  at  the  moment.  Once  or 
twice  he  rubbed  his  hands  pleasantly 
together,  as  though  he  were  gratified  at 
his  own  reflections.  And  indeed  they 
were  satisfactory  from  his  point  of 
view.  Only  the  day  before  yesterday 
he  had  had  a  most  interesting  interview 
with  his  ally  and  fellow-consj^irator, 
Mrs.  George  Edmunds,  who  had  com- 
plimented him  on  his  egging  capabili- 
ties, and  whose  final  words  had  been, 
"  She  is  coming  to  stay  with  us  to-mor- 
row, and  I  shall  be  egregiously  sur- 
prised if  he  doesn't  ask  her  and  if  she 
doesn't  accept  him.  It  is  joractically  an 
accomplished  fact." 

An  accomplished  fact !  With  Horace 
"Wilson  engaged  and  out  of  the  way, 
the  pool  would  be  his  and  he  would  be 
free  to  be  as  devoted  as  he  pleased  to 
the  charmer  in  Philadelphia.  Another 
Christmas  -  eve  should  not  find  him  a 
lonely  bachelor,  but  a  happy  Benedict, 
with  the  sweetest  wife  in  the  world. 
He  had  waited  the  longest,  but  he  had 
won  both  the  pool  and  the  most  charm- 
ing of  her  sex.  And  after  all,  was  he  not 
the  one  entitled  to  the  pool  ?  But  for 
his  prudence  and  prompt  action  in  the 
nick  of  time,  there  would  have  been  no 
pool  left.  It  would  have  gone  where 
the  rest  of  the  funds  in  the  "  Plimsoll 
Aeronautic  Concern "  had  gone.  In- 
stead, it  was  invested  in  a  gilt-edged 
mortgage  on  improved  real  estate.  Pru- 
dence I  Caution  !  These  had  been  the 
watchwords  of  his  career.  They  had 
served  him  well  in  business,  and  now 
they  were  to  serve  him  well  in  love.  If 
only  Horace  Wilson  announced  his  en- 
gagement on  Christmas-day,  he  Avould 
offer  himself  on  the  first  of  January, 
and  she  should  have  the  diamonds.  He 
rubbed  his  hands  again  <at  the  thought, 
tlien  started,  for  someone  had  knocked. 
It  was  ten  o'clock.  Wlio  could  be  the 
caller  on  so  cold  and  stormy  a  night  ? 
"  Come  in,"  he  cried,  and  in  walked  the 
gentleman  of  whom  he  had  been  think- 
ing, well  done  up  in  a  heavy  coat  which 
was  plentifully  besprinkled  with  snow. 


"  I  wish  you  merry  Christmas,  Hor- 
ace. You  look  like  Santa  Claus  him- 
self." 

"  I  am  Santa  Claus.  By  your  leave, 
Ben,  I've  come  for  a  cigar  and  a  night- 
cap. Ah  !  "  he  added  as  he  approached 
the  hearth,  "  I  see  you  have  hung  your 
stocking  up." 

"  Yes.  I  always  do  that.  Some 
years  I  wake  up  and  find  it  empty. 
But  it  reminds  me  of  old  times  to  see 
it  there." 

"Well,  you  won't  find  it  empty  to- 
morrow morning.     I've  come  to  fill  it." 

"Brought  me  a  present,  eh  ?  "  Ben's 
pulses  bounded  joyfully,  but  his  habit- 
ual caution  bade  him  speak  decorously. 

"  A  good  many  men  would  be  very 
glad  to  find  what  you  will  find  in  your 
stocking.  But  very  likely  you  won't 
care  much.  Ben,  I'm  engaged.  I  dare 
say  you  can  afford  to  congratulate  me." 

Congratulate  him  ?  It  was  a  little 
awkward  to  have  to  jump  up  and  near- 
ly wring  a  man's  hand  off'  when  you 
had  just  come  in  to  a  neat  $13,500  as 
the  result  of  his  action.  Nevertheless, 
Ben  did  it  with  consummate  tact  and 
all  the  semblance  of  sincerity.  Glad  ? 
Of  course  he  was  glad  ;  simply  radiant. 
There  was  no  need  to  pretend.  He 
shook  Horace  by  the  hand  again  and 
again,  and  they  both  laughed  until  they 
nearly  cried. 

"  You  have  won  the  pool,  old  boy, 
and  I  don't  care  a  straw.  I'm  the  luck- 
iest fellow  in  the  world.  She's  a  j^er- 
fect  darling." 

"  I'm  sure  she  is.  I  wish  you  no  end 
of  happiness,  Horace." 

"Do  you  know  her,  Ben  ?" 

"  No,  I  caught  just  a  glimpse  of  her 
once  on  George  Edmunds's  door-steps. 
Merely  the  tip  of  her  bonnet.  I  sus- 
pected you,  though,  from  that  minute." 

"  Did  you,  really  ?  George  has  been 
awfully  kind  ;  that  is,  confound  him,  I 
mean  infernally  disagreeable.  He  did 
not  want  me  to  lose  the  pool,  and  so  he 
tried  to  make  out  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  marrying  when  the 
twenty  years  ran  out.  But  his  wife, 
heaven  bless  her,  and  you,  Ben,  kept 
my  s])irits  up.  If  it  wasn't  one  at  me, 
it  was  the  other,  until  finally  I  took 
lieart  and  asked  her.  Y'ou  were  gun- 
ning for   the  pool,  of  course,  Ben.     I 
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saw  that.  But  you  helped  me  all  the 
same,  and,  thanks  to  you  and  Virginia 
Edmunds,  I've  something  to  live  for 
now.  You  don't  know,  Ben,  what  an 
insignificant  thing  money  seems  to  me 
to-night.  Get  married  —  get  married, 
Ben,  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  some  day,"  he  an- 
swered, significantly,  moved  by  Horace's 
enthusiasm,  for  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  be  cautious.  "  I  shall  have  to 
drink  to  bachelorhood  alone  this  year  ; 
but  between  you  and  me,  Horace,  I 
hope  for  better  things  some  day." 

"  Don't  put  it  off,  Ben.  If  you  only 
knew — but  you  don't.  I  won't  bore  you. 
George  says  I'm  as  obnoxious  to  the 
nerves  as  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration." 

"  I  don't  even  know  her  name." 

"  Florence.  Do  you  remember  the 
day  we  met  on  the  train  coming  from 
Philadelphia  ?  I  had  just  been  to  see 
her.     Florence  Delaney." 

Ben  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
silence.  "It  is  a  pretty  name,"  he  said, 
quietly. 

"And  she  is  an  adorable  woman." 

"Yes." 

"  I  thought  you  said  joii  didn't  know 
her. " 

"  I  was  mistaken.  I  find  I  do.  You 
are  indeed  the  luckiest  man  in  the 
world." 

Horace  glanced  at  him  narrowly, 
struck  by  his  grave  tone  and  by  the 
quietness  of  his  demeanor.  "  Poor  fel- 
low," he  said  to  himself.  "  He  must  be 
thinking  what  an  infernally  dull  thing 
it  is  to  be  an  old  bachelor.  I  won't  re- 
mind him  of  it  any  longer." 

Horace  remained  until  he  had  fin- 
ished his  cigar.  After  he  had  gone 
Ben  sat  for  a  long  time  with  his  face 
in  his  hands  and  his  head  on  the  table. 
To  think  that  he  had  never  recognized 
her  on  George  Edmunds's  steps  that 
Sunday  morning.  He  called  to  mind 
Horace's  speech  urging  him  not  to  put 
off  being  married,  and  he  laughed  at 
his  own  discomfiture,  though  there  were 
real  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  said  to  him- 
self that  he  was  doomed  to  be  an  old 
bachelor  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Christ- 
mas-eve after  Christmas-eve  would  find 
him  just  like  this.  What  a  fool  he  had 
been.  Prudence  !  Caution  !  They  had 
served  him  well,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of 


love.  He  seemed  to  see  them  before 
his  mind's  sight  in  mocking  letters  of 
fire.  He  had  won  the  pool  ;  Ijut  what 
was  the  pool  now?  Poor,  pitiful  schem- 
er that  he  had  been  ;  he  had  thrown 
away  the  chance  of  his  life. 

He  walked  his  room  long  that  night, 
and  when  he  went  to  bed  it  was  not  to 
sleep.  The  sun  rose  on  a  city  mantled 
in  snow.  It  was  Christmas  -  day,  but 
Ben  felt  that  he  belonged  nowhere  ex- 
cept at  his  club.  He  dined  there  alone, 
and  after  dinner  he  went  into  the  writ- 
ing-room and  wrote.  Merely  a  few 
lines  ;  but  when  he  had  finished  them 
he  felt  better.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  rose  early,  for  he  had  a  present 
to  buy  on  his  way  down  town.  He  was 
at  Tiffany's  so  promptly  that  the  at- 
tendants were  still  rubbing  the  after- 
math of  Merry  Christmas  from  their 
eyes  when  he  entered.  "Let  this  be 
delivered  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  a 
Christmas  present  I  had  neglected  to 
buy,"  he  said  to  the  salesman  from 
whom  he  made  his  purchase. 

An  hour  and  a  haK  later  Horace  Wil- 
son and  his  ladylove  were  sitting  on 
the  sofa  in  Mrs.  George  Edmunds's 
drawing-room,  when  the  maid  entered 
with  a  tolerably  large  parcel  which  she 
delivered  to  Miss  Delaney.  Notwith- 
standing that  Miss  Delaney  was  very 
comfortable  where  she  was,  she  forsook 
the  sofa  in  order  to  examine  her  belated 
Christmas  present. 

"  I  wonder  whom  it  can  be  from, 
Horace,"  she  murmured,  feverishly,  as 
young  ladies  will  under  such  circum- 
stances. But  before  she  undid  the  par- 
cel she  stopped  to  read  the  note  which 
accompanied  it. 

"  How  very  kind  of  him  !  "  she  said, 
when  she  had  finished.  She  looked  just 
a  little  queer,  too.  "  It's  from  Mr. 
Benjamin  Davis."  And  she  held  out 
the  note. 

"Ben  Davis?  I  didn't  know  you 
knew  him." 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear,  very  well  indeed.  In 
fact — "  but  here  Miss  Delaney  stopped 
and  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  began  bus- 
ily to  undo  the  parcel. 

"  In  fact  what  ?  "  asked  Horace. 

"  Nothing."  Then  she  gave  a  sudden 
scream  of  transport.  "Look,  Horace, 
look.     Why,  they   are    diamonds — real 
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diamonds.  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
so  superb  ?  " 

Horace  whistled  with  astonishment. 
"  Diamonds  ?  I  should  think  they  were  !  " 

But  a  flush  of  disquietude  presently 
succeeded  the  exj^ression  of  delight  on 
Miss  Delaney's  face,  and  she  looked  up 
at  her  lover  appealingly.  "I  really 
don't  see  why  he  sent  me  such  a  pres- 
ent. They  are  lovel}'^,  but  I  don't  think 
I  like  it." 

"  You  mustn't  feel  annoyed,  dearest," 
answered  Horace,  mysteriously.  "  Ben 
has  tried  to  do  the  handsome  thing, 
and  he  has  done  it." 

"  May  I  really  keep  them,  Horace  ?  " 
she  asked,  almost  supplicatingly. 

"  Certainly,  dear.  Ben  has  sent 
them  on  my  account,  and  he  has  acted 
very  generously.  I  have  a  little  con- 
fession to  make,  if  you  will  listen.  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  before,  but  I 
haven't  had  time  since  yesterday.  Ben 
and  I  have  been  members  of  a  club 
called  the  Matrimonial  Tontine  Mutual 
Benefit  Association."  Thereupon  Hor- 
ace told  her  the  whole  story — at  least 
he  thought  he  had.  "  So  you  see,"  he 
said  in  conclusion,  "Ben,  the  dear  old 
fellow,  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  do 
the  handsome  thing.  He  has  practical- 
ly shared  tlie  pool  with  me." 

"  I  see,"  said  Florence  Delaney, 
quietly,  but  she  shook  her  head  with  a 
little  sigh  and  looked  queerer  than  be- 
fore. Horace,  however,  did  not  observe 
these  signs  of  distrust  in  his  deductions, 
for  he  was  engaged  in  reading  Ben  Da- 
vis's letter,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the 
most  commonplace  of  epistles. 

"  Dear  Miss  Delaney,"  it  ran.  "  Will 
you   do  me  the  favor  to  accept  these 


jewels  with  my  sincerest  wishes  for 
your  future  happiness?  Wishing  you 
a  merry  Christmas,  I  am  yours  very 
sincerely,  Benjamin  Davis." 

It  was  natural,  in  view  of  his  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  that  the  gift  of 
the  diamonds  should  not  be  concealed 
by  Horace  from  George  Edmunds  and 
his  wife.  It  happened  later  in  the  day, 
when  Horace  was  showing  them  to 
Mrs.  George,  that  she  remarked  casu- 
ally, "Now  that  it  is  all  settled,  Hor- 
ace, I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  was 
very  much  concerned  at  one  time  lest 
Florence  would  accept  Ben  Da\is." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed 
our  hero,  very  nearl}^  letting  fall  the 
precious  stones  in  his  agitation. 

"  Why,  he  was  the  '  another '  of  whom 
I  was  so  much  afraid,  though  I  didn't 
let  30U  see  I  was.  I  didn't  know  my- 
self that  he  was  Mr.  Davis  until  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  when  I  realized  that  I 
had  induced  him  to  e^^  you  on  to  offer 
himself  to  his  own  sweetheart,  I  felt  like 
a  guilty  wretch.  But  it  was  too  late 
to  draw  back  then.  Why,  Horace,  how 
strange  you  look  !  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  Florence  had  told  you  all  about  it." 

"  You  have  merely  added  just  a  few 
paltry  details  which  make  me  inclined 
to  be  sorry  that  I  let  Florence  keep 
those  diamonds,"  said  Horace,  grimly. 

"Ah,  you  won't  be  so  cruel  as  to  take 
them  away  now  after  telling  her  she 
could  keep  them  ?  Besides  it  would 
hurt  Mr.  Da^ds's  feelings.  He  has 
really  been  very  generous." 

"Confound  him,  yes.  I  suppose  you 
are  right,  though.  Poor  fellow,  how  I 
pity  him  !  I  can  certainly  afford  to  be 
a  little  generous  too." 


Miss  Dorothy   McCallan. 
(Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer,  from  chalk  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  artist.) 


GEORGE   FREDERICK   WATTS,  R.A. 

By  Cosmo  Monkhoiise 


'HO  was  it  who 
invented  the 
phrase,  "  the 
literary  idea?" 
and  did  he  quite 
understand  what 
he  meant  by  it? 
Did  it  occur  to 
him  that  ideas 
are  the  property 
of  the  h  u  m  a  n 
mind  and  not  of 
any  particular 
art ;  that  though 
some  can  be  fully 
expressed  by  one 
art  only,  and 
some  better  ex- 
pressed by  one 
art  than  another, 
to  deny  the  right 
of  any  art  to  ex- 
press or  suggest  what  it  can  would  be 
to  impoverish  it  very  seriously?     Lit- 


erature would  come  off  better  than 
painting,  but  how  changed  and  dull 
would  it  be  if  what  may  be  called  the 
"pictorial  idea  "ivere  excluded  from  its 
territory. 

Fortunately  men  of  imagination  who 
are  also  artists  have  always  refused  to 
be  strictly  bound  by  pedantic  theories, 
and  the  greatest  of  them  have  not  been 
the  first  to  break  down  any  inconveni- 
ent barriers  between  one  art  and  an- 
other, which  hampered  the  expression 
of  their  thoughts.  What  has  been  will 
be,  and  even  in  the  present  day  of  dom- 
inant "realism  "  we  have  several  artists 
who  endeavor  to  express  by  paint  such 
ideas  as  inspire  them,  without  much  re- 
gard as  to  whether  they  are  "  liter- 
ary "  or  not.  With  one  of  these.  Sir 
E.  Burne-Jones,  I  dealt  in  Scribner's 
Magazine  last  February,  and  I  am  now 
to  write  a  few  words  about  another, 
who  has  done  as  much  as  any  ar- 
tist of  his  generation  to  maintain  the 


»•*  The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  all  reproduced  with  the  kind  consent  of  the  owners  of  the  original  paiut- 
ings,  and  the  permission  of  the  photographers,  Mr.  F.  Hollyer  and  Messrs.  Cameron  &  Smith. 
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Death  Crowning  Innocence. 
(Photographed   by  Cameron  &  Smith.) 
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G.   F.  Watts,    R.A.,    from   Life. 
(Photographed   by  Cameron  &  Smith.) 


claim  of  the  art  of  painting  not  only  to 
please  and  amuse,  but  to  elevate  the 
mind  by  the  expression  of  the  noblest 
ideas.  It  has  been  the  strange  fortune 
of  Mr.  Watts,  who  has  never  disguised 
the  didactic  aim  of  his  art,  to  have  been 
more  or  less  exempted  from  the  gen- 
eral condemnation  which  some  mod- 
ern critics  have  for  many  years  dis- 
tributed impartially  on  all  painters 
whose  art  is  not  entirely  for  "  art's 
sake."  He  is  still  regarded  by  most  of 
these  as  a  true  artist  ;  an  artist  as  it 
were  in  spite  of  himself.  And  this  he 
is  even  according  to  his  own  account, 
for  he  has  told  me  that  he  would  have 
expressed  himself  in  words  had  that 
gift  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  If  one 
may  judge  from  his  few  published 
utterances,    like   his  early   criticisjn  of 


Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  his  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  works,  and  his  delight- 
ful conversation,  he  underrates  his  0's\ti 
powers  of  effective  sj^eech  ;  but  still  it  is 
not  to  be  regretted  that  his  dominant 
power  of  exj^ression  has  been  graphic 
design,  for  this  is  a  quality  rarer  even 
than  eloquence,  and  he  possesses  it  in  a 
degree  of  force  and  purity  which  would 
have  been  excej)tional  at  any  time  or  in 
any  country. 

It  was  certainly  by  no  ordinary 
strength  of  natural  impulse  that  jMi\ 
Watts,  like  Sir  E.  Burne- Jones,  was 
constrained  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
life  to  creating  images  of  the  unseen. 
The  feeling  of  "  something  not  our- 
selves "  permeates  the  whole  of  their 
subject  art,  idealism  invades  their  very 
jDortraits.     The  results  are  indeed  dif- 
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ferent.  for  they  spring  from  two  differ- 
ent human  beings,  each  of  whom  has 
allowed  his  own  genius  to  develojD  in 
harmony  with  his  own  separate  individ- 
uality, neither  has  i^ermitted  any  acci- 
dent or  fashion  or  worldly  considera- 
tion to  mar  or  divert  its  normal  growth. 
Burne-Jones  has  the  more  ronjantic 
and  more  personal  vision,  "Watts  the 
broader  and  simpler  imagination,  and 
so,  though  their  lines  of  thou^'ht  of- 
ten nin  near  to  each  other,  they  can 
scarcely  be  ever  said  to  touch.  So 
much  at  least  may  be  said  in  compar- 
ison of  these  two  artists  without  ap- 
proaching the  '•odious.''  Nor  is  it  any 
disparagement  to  other  living  artists  of 
imagination  to  say  that  Watts  is  per- 
haps the  most  self-taught  and  self- 
dii'ected  of  all.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  belongs  to  a  genera- 
tion before  the  Pre  -  Eaphaelite  and 
later  movements  which  have  had  so 
transforming  an  influence  on  modem 
art.  When  he  first  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  the  year  1837,  being 
then  but  twenty  years  old  (he  was  born 
on  the  23d  of  February,  1817),  the 
chief  lights  of  poetical,  or  what  was 
then  called  "  historical.*'  art  were  Etty, 
Eastlake,  Hilton,  and  H(nvard  among 
painters,  and  Baily  and  Gibson  among 
sculptors.  These  were  all  Academi- 
cians, and  among  the  Associates  there 
"was  not  a  man  from  whom  "Watts's  ge- 
nius could  draw  much  nutriment.  Out- 
side the  Academy  was  indeed  Haydon, 
with  his  hiii^h  aims  and  Titanic  energy, 
and  inside  was  the  great  Turner,  whose 
genius,  though  principally  shown  in 
landscape,  was  all-embracing.  Watts, 
no  doubt,  owed  much  indirectly  to 
both  of  these,  but  not  in  the  way  of 
training.  They  had  no  influence  on  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  he 
found  so  useless  to  him  that  he  with- 
drew from  them  after  a  few  weeks'  at- 
tendance. He  "haunted,"  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  the  studio  of  William 
Behnes,  the  portrait-sculptor,  drawing 
from  plaster  casts,  of  which  he  had  a 
good  collection,  but  receiving  no  in- 
Btniction  from  him.  Of  professional 
education  in  the  ordinary  sense  he 
had  received  none  when  he  exhibited 
*'  A  Wounded  Heron "  and  the  por- 
traits of  two  vouncr  ladies  in  the  Roval 


Academy  in  1837.  He  will  tell  you 
that  his  real  masters  and  standards  of 
art  were  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  that  he 
derived  from  them  not  only  his  sense  of 
form  and  style,  but  suggestions  of 
color.  In  1838  he  sent  another  por- 
trait, in  1840  his  first  subject-pictui'e, 
"  Isabella  e  Lorenzo  " — in  1841  a  por- 
trait of  Miss  Brunton,  and  the  next 
year  a  portrait  of  Madame  lonides  and 
a  scene  from  "CymbeHne."  The  por- 
trait of  this  year  is  especially  note- 
worthy, as  from  that  day  to  this  Mr. 
Watts  has  painted  a  succession  of  por- 
traits of  the  lonides  family — five  gener- 
ations in  all.  The  first  of  the  series 
were  Constantine  and  Mary  lonides, 
painted  about  fifty  years  ago  ;  the  last 
is  their  great-great-grandchild.  Miss 
Agathonike  Helcne,  painted  quite  re- 
cently, and  surely  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  his  or  any  other  artist's 
j^ortraits  of  children.  It  is  not  given 
to  many  artists  to  j^aint  five  genei*a- 
tions  of  the  same  family,  or  to  retain 
the  power  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  to 
present  with  such  j^erfect  freshness  and 
svm^^athv  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  a 
little  girl. 

From  1842  there  occurs  a  break  of 
six  years  in  Mr.  AVattss  contributions  ta 
the  Royal  Academy.  At  that  time  the 
art -world  was  agitated  by  the  proposal 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  to  hold 
competitive  exhibitions  of  designs  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment with  scenes  from  the  history  of 
Great  Britain.  The  first  exhibition  wa& 
held  in  AVestminster  Hall  in  1843.  Ar- 
tists young  and  old  threw  their  whole 
energies  into  their  cartoons,  from  i^oor 
Haydon,  who  had  ever  since  1812  been 
the  consistent  and  loud-voiced  insti- 
gator of  the  scheme,  to  Watts  and 
other  young  men,  who  had  yet  their 
s^Hirs  to  win. 

To  Haydon  the  competition  was  a  bit- 
ter disappointment,  perhaps  the  bitter- 
est of  his  life,  for  he  was  unsuccessful  '^ 
to  Watts  the  result  was  the  revei*se,  for 
he  obtained  one  of  the  first-class  prizes 
with  his  cartoon  of  **Caractacus  led 
in  Tiiumph  through  the  Streets  of 
Rome."*  The  £300  which  he  received 
facilitated  his  desire  to  go  to  Italy,  the 

•  This  was  never  carried  ont  in  frepco.    Fragments  ol 
it  are  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Northboume. 


Orpheus  and   Eurydice — in  the  possession  of  the  artist. 
(Photographed    by   Canneron   &   Smith.) 


Hope — in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Williann  R.  Moss. 
(Photographed   by  Cameron  &  Smith.) 
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promised  land  of  all  youn;^'  artists,  and 
one  day  in  the  year  1848  lie  presented 
himself  at  the  Casa  Ferroni,  then  occu- 
pied by  the  British  Leg-ation  at  Flor- 
ence, bearing-  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Lord  Holland,  the  Britisli  minister 
at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany. 


Here  he  not  only  received  a  welcome, 
but  found  a  most  valuable  and  con- 
stant friend.  He  went  to  Florence  for  a 
short  stay  ;  he  remained  for  four  years. 
On  the  walls  of  the  Villa  Careggi,  where 
Lord  Holland  lived,  and  where  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  died,    still  remains  a  fresco 


Paola  and   Francesca — in  the  possession  of  tlie  artist. 
(Photographed    by   Cameron   &   Smith.) 


Herr  Joachim   (1867) — in  the  possession  of  the  artist. 
(Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer.) 


by  Watts  of  an  incident  relating  to  the 
death  of  Lorenzo.* 

But  it  is  at  Holland  House  that  the 
happy  ellects  of  his  introduction  to 
Lord  Holland  can  be  best  seen.  There, 
besides    many    other    portraits    of   the 

•  ITis  fatal  irmess  liavin<r  aroused  (^nspiciono  of  poison- 
ing, his  fricnrls  seized  his  i)liysirian  and  cast  him  down 
a  well.  A  sketch  in  oil  for  the  composition  is  in  Mr. 
Watts's  possession. 
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Holland  family,  are  the  sprightly  por- 
trait of  Lady  Holland  in  a  "  Nice  "  hat, 
and  the  charminiif  one  of  little  Mary 
Fox  (afterward  Princess  Liechtenstein) 
■with  the  big  dog  "  Elia."  The  former 
was  painted  in  Florence  about  1843. 
To  the  Florence  time  belong  also  the 
portraits  of  the  Countess  Walewska 
and   the    Countess  Castiglione,    and  a 


G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  by  himself — in  the  possession  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Bowman. 
(Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer.) 


series  of  sketches  of  Lord  Holland's 
friends,  including  many  of  the  Italian 
nobility. 

Time  passed  so  pleasantly  and  quick- 
ly in  Italy  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  kind  reminder  from  Lord  Holland, 
Watts  would  probably  have  missed  the 
competition  of  oil  i:>aintings  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  was  held 


by  the  Fine  Arts  Commissioners  in 
June,  1847.  He  returned  to  England 
just  in  time  to  send  in  his  picture  of 
"King  Alfred  Inciting  the  Saxons  to 
Resist  the  Landing  of  the  Danes,"  which 
duly  obtained  one  of  the  first  prizes, 
this  time  worth  £500. 

He  also  received  a  commission  to  ex- 
ecute in  fresco  the  "  St.  George  and  the 
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John  Lothrop  Motley  (1882) — in  the  possession  of  the  artist. 
(Photographed   by   F.  Holyer.) 


Dragon,"  wliicli,  l)e<ifini  in  1848,  was 
completed  in  1858,  in  the  ui)per  waiting- 
hall  of  the  palace  at  Westminster.  The 
''Kinir  Alfred"  is  also  in  the  "House," 
havini^-  been  purchased  after  a  time,  for 
a  small  sum,  by  the  Commissioners. 

He  was  now  thoroui^hly  possessed 
with  the  desire  to  stimulate  the  love  of 
noble  art  and  the  S2)irit  of  jmtriotism 
in  En<j:land  by  the  adornment  of  the 
walls  of  public  buildings  with  mighty 
frescos  of  ^^reat  subjects,  and  he  pur- 
sued this  great  aim  with  ardor  for 
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many  years  after  his  return  from  Italy. 
If  such  a  dream  could  be  fuLtilled  by 
the  will  of  artists  alone,  every  jiublic 
building'  in  England  would  be  covered 
with  pictures  ;  for.  whatever  else  may 
be  alleged  against  British  artists,  it  can 
never  be  said  that  they  have  been  want- 
ing in  public  and  patriotic  spirit,  or 
have  weighed  their  labor  by  the  ounce, 
when  it  was  to  be  turned  to  a  noble 
use.  Barn-,  half  starved,  laboring  at 
his  huge  pictures  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
for  the  cost  of  his  materials,  the  Royal 


Lord  Tennyson. 

Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer,  after  the   unfinished   study  in  oil   in  the   possession  of  the  artist.     The  painting  was  finished 

May,  1890. 


Academy  as  a  body,  offering-  (in  1773) 
to  decorate  St.  Paul's  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, are  striking  evidences  in  tlie  past ; 
and  of  living-  men,  Leigliton,  Shields, 
Armitage,  and  others  have  shown  their 
willingness  to  work  for  public  ends 
for  nothing,  or  for  journeyman's  wages. 
Not  least  of  these  is  Watts,  who  executed 
without  fee  the  grand  fresco  of  "  Jus- 


tice," 40  feet  high  by  45  feet  long,  in 
the  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  offered 
to  decorate  the  great  hall  at  Euston 
Railway  Station  with  a  series  of  mural 
paintings  rejDresenting  the  "Progress 
of  Commerce,"  for  the  bare  cost  of  scaf- 
folding and  colors.  This  was  refused, 
and  the  regret  which  we  must  all  feel 
at  the  rejection  of  such  a  great  offer  is 
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A'gernon  Charles  Swinburne  (1865) — in  the  possession  of  the  artist. 
(Photographed    by   F.  Hollyer.) 


mitij^ated  l)y  tlip  reflection  tliat  the 
works,  if  executed,  would  probably,  ere 
this,  have  followed  the  fate  of  nearly 
all  frescos  in  England,  and  of  most  in 
other  countries  ;  while  we  should  have 
missed  a  nund)er  of  smaller  but  equally 
noble  pictures,  whicli.  witli  i)r()per  care, 
will  last  for  an  indefinite  time.  The 
fresco  at  Lincoln's  Inn  has  already  had 
to  undergo  extensive  reparations  in 
tempera.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that 
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the  "Inn,"  in  testimony  of  their  ai:)pre- 
ciation  of  this  monumental  work,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  "Watts  a  cup  and  a  hon- 
orarium of  £500.* 

Mr.  Watts  has  been  but  a  fitful  ex- 
hibitor, and  you  cannot  in  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  most  English  artists  of  distinc- 
tion, trace  his  progress  and  career  from 

•  Amontr  other  mural  paintiuicrs  by  the  artif^t  are  a 
fresco  in  the  Church  of  St.  James  the  Less,  near  Vaux- 
hall  Bridfre,  and  "Achilles,  Briseis,  and  Thetis,"  at 
Bowood,  the  scat  of  Lord  Lausdowue. 


Walter  Crane  (1893) — in  the  possession  of  the  artist. 
(Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer.) 


tlie  catalogues  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Yet  the  pictures  which  he  sent  to  Tra- 
falgar Square  in  1848  and  1849  have 
some  historic  significance. 

In  the  first  of  these  years  he  sent 
two  portraits,  "  Lady  Holland "  and 
"M.  Guizot,"  and  in  the  second,  a  large 
and  elaborate  oil  picture  called  "  Life's 
Illusions,"  and  a  drawing  for  a  fresco, 
the  subject  of  which  was  taken  from 
Isaiah. 


These  works  intimated  the  aims  to 
which  he  was  hereafter  to  devote  his 
life  almost  exclusively.  The  portrait 
of  M.  Guizot  was  one  of  the  first  of 
that  great  series  in  w^hicli,  more  than 
any  other  artist  of  his  time,  he  has  re- 
flected the  best  intellects  and  imagina- 
tions of  the  nineteenth  century.  From 
the  Guizot  of  1848  to  the  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  of  yesterday,  a  period  not  far 
short  of    half  a  century,  he   has  pur- 
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sued  a  consistent 
aim  in  painting  a 
gallery  of  great 
men,  not  for  the 
most  part  for  mon- 
ey or  for  other  peo- 
ple, but  for  himself 
and  for  the  nation, 
to  whom  he  will 
bequeath  them  ;  or 
rather  such  as  still 
belong  to  him  at 
his  death,  for  a  few 
are  in  private  hands 
and  he  has  already 
given  some  to  the 
National  Portrait 
Gallery.*  In '-Life 
Illusions  "  and  the 
drawing  from  Isai- 
ah there  is  a  dis- 
tinct departure 
from  merely  his- 
toric illustrative 
art,  their  intention 
being  to  '•  body 
forth  the  forms  of 
things  unknown," 
to  give  to  the  "aiiy 
nothings"  of  a 
poet's  vision  "  a  lo- 
cal habitation  and 
a  name." 

Henceforth  he  is 
to  be  a  painter  of 
ideas,  of  the  pro])- 
erties  and  attri- 
butes of  the  human 
race,  of  the  forces 
which  surround 
and  mould  the  lives 
of  men,  of  the 
dreams  and  asi:)ira- 
tions  of  the  world — 
a  painter  of  spirit- 
ual motive  power. 
"  AVhatever    stirs 

this  mortal  frame,"  whether  passions 
high  and  low,  be^auty  or  intellect,  re- 
ligion or  philosophy*  these  were  then, 
and  are  now,  the  true  subjects  of  his  art. 

It  is  only  at  tirst  siirht  that  there 
seems  to  l^e  anything  radically  diver- 
gent in  these  two  aims — the  life-like 
imitation  of  an  individual  and  the  pure 

•  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Lvone.  and  Lord  Lvnd- 
hnrst. 


Miss  Agathonik^  H^lfene  lonides  (1893) — in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alexander  lonides. 
(Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer.) 


creation  of  ideal  images.  It  is  not  the 
subject  l)ut  the  artist  which  divides  art 
into  what  is  usually  the  ''  real  "  and  the 
"ideal."  A  portrait  by  a  Denner  is, 
indeed,  mundane  enoui^h,  but  so  is  an 
allegory  by  a  Bronziuo,  and  when  a 
man  like  Rembrandt  or  Watts  i^aints 
either  a  portrait  or  a  vision,  he  removes 
it  to  a  sphere  beyond  the  reach  of  mere 
physical  sensation. 


From  the  Half-length   Portrait  of  Mary,  Wife  of  Constaritine   lonides  (1842) — in  the  possession  of  Constantine 

lonides,   her  grandson. 

(Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer.) 


Whether  he  pamts  portrait  or  his- 
tory, takes  his  theme  from  a  book  or 
his  own  invention,  Watts's  aiai  is  always 
ideal.  When  a  man  embodies  an  idea 
w^e  call  it  imagination,  when  he  paints 
a  material  object  in  such  a  way  as  to 
express  its  essential  beauty  we  call  it 
insight,  but  the  faculties  are  closely  akin 
though  employed,  one  in  creation  and 
the  other  in  revelation.  But  though 
akin  they  are  distinct,  like  two  hands, 
and  some  artists  seem  to  be  able  to 
use  one  and  not  the  other.  Mr.  Watts, 
however,  is,  so  to  speak,  ambidextrous, 
and  can  make  us  feel  either  the  j^res- 
ence  of  Death  or  the  genius  of  Ten- 
nyson. In  both  cases  he  impresses  our 
minds  with  a  new  image  of  the  imma- 
terial. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Watts's  strange 
power  of  drawing  into  the  faces  of  his 
sitters  suggestions  of  their  inner  being 


lies,  no  doubt,  essentially  in  his  wdde 
and  sensitive  sympathy  with  his  kind. 

In  the  presence  of  his  sitters  he  sur- 
renders his  own  individuality.  He  has 
no  wish  to  produce  a  fine  picture  sealed 
with  his  own  artistic  cachet,  whereby 
everyone  who  looks  may  say,  "  This  is  a 
Watts."  Of  course,  you  can  generally 
tell  a  "  Watts "  portrait  at  once  by  its 
tone  and  color  and  handling,  and  more 
certainly,  perhaps,  by  a  certain  sense 
of  the  presence  of  a  real  j^erson  alone 
with  his  thoughts,  secluded  in  a  veil  as 
of  a  special  intellectual  atmosphere. 
But  such  marks  of  identification  are 
the  unconscious  results  of  the  artist's 
own  self-suppression. 

In  all  his  works  he  regards  his  art  as 
only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  of 
a  portrait  to  him  is  a  truthful  resem- 
blance of  the  sitter,  truthful  not  only 
to    the    body  but  the    mind.     In    the 
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Iris — the   latest  picture  painted   Cy    iVn. 
(Photographed   by  F.  Hollyer.) 


Hon.  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham— in  the  possession  of  Hon.  Percy   Wyndham. 
(P^lOtographed    by   F.  Hollyer.) 
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The  Throne  of  Death  (unfinished) — m  the  possession  of  the  artist. 
(Photographed   by  F.  HoUyer.) 


The  Rider  on  the  White   Horse  (1881)  — in  the  possession  of  the  artist. 
(Photographed    by   F.  Holiyer.) 


Pall  Mall  Gazette  Extra,  No.  22,  p.  13, 
will  be  found  an  interesting  account  of 
his  way  of  painting  portraits,  given  in 
his  own  words.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
observes  : 

"  In  my  imaginative  work  I  consider 
myself  perfectly  free  as  to  detail  so  long 
as  I  do  not  violate  any  law" ;  but  not  so, 
of  course,  in  portrait-painting,  when, 
while  giving  my  mental  faculties  full 
play  so  as  to  seize  my  sitter's  intellect- 


ual characteristics,  I  observe  equally 
the  physical  minutioe.  To  assist  myself, 
I  converse  with  him,  note  his  turn  of 
thought,  his  disposition,  and  I  try  to 
find  out,  by  inquiry  or  otherwise  (if  he 
is  not  a  j^nblic  man,  or  is  otherwise  un- 
known to  me),  his  character  and  so  forth ; 
and  having  made  myself  master  of  these 
details,  I  set  myself  to  place  them  on 
the  canvas,  and  so  reproduce  not  only 
his  face,  but  his  character  and  nature." 
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Statue  of  Hugh  Lupus  at  Eaton  Hall,  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Country  Seat  near  Chester 

(Photographed   by  F.Hollyer) 


There  can  be  little  douht  that  this 
•was  the  way  of  some  of  the  ofreatest 
portrait -painters  of  old  —  Titian,  for 
example,  and  Bellini,  Lotto  and  Rem- 
brandt, Moroni  and  R:i2)hael — but 
none  the  less  has  Watts  made  a  new 
departure  in  modern  art.  The  power 
which  was  a  natural  <yiit  trrew  with 
exercise,  and  it  has  not  decreased  to 
the  present  day.  as  his  admirable  por- 
trait of  Walter  Crane  is  alone  sut!icient 
to  testify.  Physically  the  portrait  is 
neither  liatterin;Lj:  nor  the  reverse,  it  is 
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the  very  imaofe  of  the  man,  and  the  sin- 
cerity and  energy  of  its  character  are 
equally  tiiie  to  life  A  ereat  advance 
is  to  be  noted  between  the  Guizot  of 
1848  and  the  Gladstone  of  I860,  a  por- 
trait wliicli  I  have  elsewhere  said  is  not 
only  a  history  but  a  projihecy.  Since 
then  his  hand  has  grown  freer  while  his 
insight  has  remained  as  keen,  and  the 
level  he  reached  in  such  portraits  as 
those  of  John  Stuart  :Nrill  (1874)  and 
Cardinal  Planning  (1882).  if  it  has 
not  been  exceeded  is  still  maintained. 
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lu  confirmation  of  this  Ave  may  point 
not  only  to  the  Walter  Crane,  but 
among  other  works  to  two  noble 
studies  made  by  him  of  his  old  friend 
Lord  Tennyson  in  his  latter  years,  and 
I  can  imagine  no  better  index  of  Watts's 
manner  as  a  portrait-painter  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  his  life  than  his  pictures 
of  this  great  poet.  It  has  always  been 
Watts's  ambition  to  raise  the  pictorial 
art  of  his  country  to  the  level  of  its 
literature,  and  none  has  succeeded  so 
nearly.  In  his  pictures  he,  like  Tenny- 
son, has  aimed  at  the  highest  standard 
of  pure  and  noble  thought,  and  the  in- 
tellectual sympathy  between  them  has 
no  doubt  helped  to  make  his  portraits 
of  the  poet  of  exceptional  value.  The 
earliest  (1859)  is  in  the  possession  of 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  ;  another  very 
fine  one  belongs  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Bowman  ;  another,  in  red  robes,  is  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  has 
never  been  exhibited  ;  another,  in  peer's 
robes,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  ar- 
tist. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article  to  go  through  the  whole 
catalogue  of  poets  and  painters,  of  men 
of  science  and  thought,  of  soldiers  and 
statesmen,  of  noble  men  and  beautiful 
women,  whom  Watts  has  painted ;  and 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  quote  a 
few  lines  which  I  have  written  else- 
where about  these  portraits.  "  A  past 
of  anxious  search  through  metaphysic 
mazes  for  the  truths  most  desired  of 
mankind,  is  written  in  the  thought- 
worn  face  of  Dr.  Martineau  ;  a  future  of 
passionate  unrest  in  the  eager,  subtle, 
self-conscious  features  of  Gladstone  in 
his  prime.  In  Arthur  Stanley  we  see 
the  sensitive  lip  almost  trembling  with 
its  message  of  good-will  toward  men ; 
in  Lord  Lawrence,  the  man  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  action,  the  devoted  and 
able  servant  of  his  country,  the  soldier 
and  statesman  in  one.  Here,  the  dis- 
tinctive nobleness  of  each  preserved,  is 
the  quiet  definite  Mill  opposed  to  the 
thundering  indefinite  Carlyle.  These 
few  words  may  give  some  notion  of  the 
breadth  of  Mr.  Watts's  sympathy,  and 
of  the  unerring  certainty  of  his  insight. 
To  detect  his  finer  discriminativeness 
some  special  and  peculiar  class  of  por- 
traits should  be  studied.  No  class  wdll 
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serve  this  purpose  better  than  that  of 
poets  ;  for  the  mental  characteristics 
of  the  sitters  are  widely  known,  their 
number  is  small,  and  all  the  greatest 
of  them  are  here.  Of  Tennyson  there 
are  two  portraits  :  one  taken  in  1859, 
the  other  recently.  In  both  there  is  a 
touch  of  mystery  which  is  wanting  in 
the  presentments  of  the  sitter's  breth- 
ren ;  in  both  there  is  a  something  of 
the  seer  and  the  philosopher — a  some- 
thing, too,  of  the  fastidious  workman 
who  is  long  in  seeking  out  the  best. 
The  powerful  head  is  a  laboratory 
where  thoughts  volatilize  in  passion, 
and  passion  is  absorbed  in  thought. 
The  fire  of  genius  that  one  rather  feels 
than  sees,  smoulders  long  sometimes 
before  it  bursts  into  flame  ;  but  to  look 
at  Mr.  Watts's  portraits  is  to  be  as  sen- 
sible of  its  presence  as  of  its  safe  con- 
trol. The  later  work  in  nowise  con- 
tradicts the  earlier,  it  is  rather  the 
proof  and  fulfilment  of  it ;  passion,  im- 
agination, and  reflection  are  the  chords 
of  both.  On  the  others  I  have  not 
space  to  enlarge.  I  shall  only  note 
that  in  each  particular  face  the  paint- 
er has  shadowed  forth  some  special 
and  peculiar  characteristic  :  in  Brown- 
ing's, speculation  ;  in  Swinburne's,  ar- 
dor ;  in  Taylor's,  reason  ;  in  Arnold's, 
criticism  ;  in  Morris's,  taste."  Perhaps 
the  most  important  addition  not  be- 
fore mentioned  to  Watts's  Gallery  of 
Celebrities,  since  these  words  were  writ- 
ten, are  the  John'  Lothrop  Motley  and 
the  Lord  Lytton  of  1882,  both  of  the 
finest  quality.  In  his  studio  is  now 
an  unfinished  study  of  Professor  Max 
Miiller.  When  w^e  come  to  consider 
Watts's  works  of  imaginative  art,  we 
shall  find  that  they  are  most  easily 
arranged  by  dividing  them  into  the 
classes  of  ideas  which  they  embody.  In 
the  first  place,  abstract  ideas  of  Time, 
Life,  Death,  Love,  Justice,  as  in  the  Lin- 
coln's Inn  fresco  ;  his  pictures  of  "  Time, 
Death,  and  Judgment,"  of  "  Love  and 
Death,"  of  "  Love  and  Life,"  of  "  Hope  " 
— perhaps  the  most  nobly  pathetic  of 
all  his  works.  Secondly,  ideas  of  hu- 
man life,  of  which  the  images  are  not 
less  the  creation  of  the  artist  though 
they  are  suggested  by  the  myths  of 
classical  legend.  Such  are  the  "  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice,"  the    "  Daphne," 
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tbe  "Psyche,"  and  the  "Three  God- 
desses," or,  as  the  artist  prefers  to  call 
it,  "  Olympus  on  Ida."  Perhaps  the  lat- 
ter more  ^^roperlv  belongs  to  the  class 
in  which  the  artist  has  given  himself 
up  more  completely  to  the  overpower- 
ing charm  of  the  dreaujs  of  classical 
poetry — dreams  of  Arcadia  and  Olym- 
pus. Under  this  head  may  be  men- 
tioned the  lovely  "  Bacchanal  "  and  the 
"  Ganymede."  More  hard  to  class  are 
the  "Genius  of  Greek  Poetry,"  that 
fine  design  which  reminds  one  equally 
of  Phidias  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  the 
playful  pictures  of  Cupids  in  various 
delightful  occupations,  like  "  Good  Luck 
to  your  Fishing,"  works  of  his  old  age 
but  full  of  the  very  sj)ortfulness  of 
youth.  Fourthly,  come  a  few  biblical 
subjects,  which,  like  the  classical  ones, 
are  not  "  illustrations  "  so  much  as  em- 
bodiments of  ideas  suggested  by  the 
Bible.  Such  are  "  Cain,"  the  typical 
presentment  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
against  murder,  and  the  "  Bider  on  the- 
White  Horse,"  the  majestic  image  of 
the  power  that  conquers.  If  we  add 
the  series  of  evil  forces  of  human  hfe 
in  the  hideous  forms  of  ''  Minotaur," 
"  Mammon,"  etc.;  a  few  pictures  of  the 
misery  of  London  like  "Drowned,"  and 
a  few  more  trivial  subjects  like  "  A 
Bainy  Day,"  we  shall  have  pretty  well 
indicated  the  range  which  Mr.  Watts 
has  allowed  to  his  imagination — and  a 
mde  range  it  is,  as  wide  almost  as  life 
itself. 

The  forms  in  which  Mr.  Watts  has 
clothed  his  abstract  ideas  are  of  great 
force  and  dignity,  and  many  of  his  con- 
ceptions are  often  striking  in  their 
originality,  clinging  in  no  way  to  old 
traditions  except  when  those  are  in 
accordance  with  his  own  sense  of  essen- 
tial truth.  Time  the  destroyer,  imaged 
from  time  immemorial  as  an  old  man, 
appears  to  him  to  be  ever  young  and 
strong,  marching  through  all  the  ages 
with  unfaltering  step,  a  destroyer  may- 
bo,  but  also  the  leader  of  life.  So  he 
has  drawn  him  in  his  impressive  de- 
sign of  "Time,  Death,  and  Judgment." 
Death  api^ears  to  him  no  more  as  the 
grinning  skeleton  of  the  Danse  Macabre, 
l)ut  either  a  sad  irresistible  force, 
stronger  even  than  love  (human  love), 
as  in  perhaps  the  grandest  of  all  his 


pictures,  the  "  Love  and  Death,"  *  or  as 
the  endlessly  pitying  angel  who  con- 
soles all  mortals  for  their  troubles,  as 
in  the  "Angel  of  Death,"  and  the 
"  Throne  of  Death,"  that  monumental 
picture  which  still  unfinished  hangs 
in  his  studio  at  "  Limners  Lease,"  his 
country  house  near  Guildford.  Love, 
sometimes  as  the  ideal  of  human  beau- 
ty, as  in  the  "  Wife  of  Pygmalion,"  or 
of  celestial  beauty,  as  in  the  Venus  in 
the  "Three  Goddesses;"  sometimes  as 
a  beautiful  winged  figure,  as  in  "  Love 
and  Death,"  again  as  the  guide  of  Life 
helping  her  feeble  footstejDS  to  reach 
the  rocky  summit  of  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, as  in  "Love  and  Life."  AH  these 
loves  are  beneficent,  but  the  influence 
of  maleficent  j^assion  he  has  made  the 
subject  of 'two  or  three  pictui'es  on 
which  he  has  lavished  a  more  than 
usual  wealth  of  invention  and  an  un- 
wonted luxury  of  color.  These  are 
his  two  visions  of  the  "  Fata  Morgana  " 
from  Boiardo'spoem,  and  "  Mischief," in 
which  a  figure  representing  Physical 
Manhood  is  snared  in  the  briers  by 
Passion  in  the  form  of  Love.  In  such 
subjects,  and  those  based  upon  classical 
legend,  the  ideas  are  naturally  conveyed 
in  forms  which  suggest  perfect  physical 
beauty ;  but  Watts  paints  what  is  called 
"  the  nude  "  with  a  grandeur  of  style 
and  a  reserve  in  imitation  which  so 
purifies  them  that  they  never  appeal 
directly  to  the  senses.  We  see  all  his 
figures  as  in  a  mirror,  surrounded  and 
softened,  but  not  blurred,  by  a  charmed 
atmosphere.  Some  of  these  pictures 
are  of  his  finest,  nor  do  I  know  any 
artist  who  has  rendered  so  powerfuUy 
the  awful  moment  when  Eurydice  falls 
l)ack,  dead,  slain  again  by  the  look  of 
her  lover.  The  "Daphne"  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  single  figures 
in  all  art,  and  despite  its  fully  developed 
contours  one  of  tL3  purest,  the  ideal 
of  virgin  beauty  shrinking  before  the 
advent  of  the  Sun  -  God.  A  worthy 
companion  is  the  girlish  figure  of 
Psyche,  conscious  of  the  ruin  of  her 
happiness  by  the  indulgence  of  her 
curiosity.  Both  of  these  figures,  like 
so  much  of  Watts's  work,  show  how 
strongly  he  combines  the  temperament 

•  Presented  by  the  artist  to  the  Whitworth  Inetitute  at 
Manchester. 
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of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  It 
was  the  remark  of  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated sculptors  of  the  present  day, 
on  looking-  round  the  Gallery  at  Little 
Holland  House,*  that  he  had  left  little 
for  sculptors  to  do.  He  referred  not 
to  Watts's  sculpture,  but  his  paintings, 
in  which  he  has  expressed  the  most 
fundamental  ideas  of  philoso2)hy  and 
religion,  the  most  abstract  types  of  hu- 
man passion,  in  the  language  of  form 
and  gesture.  It  is  still  one  of  the  doubts 
in  Mr.  Watts's  own  mind  whether  his 
natural  talent  was  not  stronger  in  the 
direction  of  sculpture  than  painting. 
Yet  he  has  never  for  a  moment  forgot- 
ten the  limits  which  technically  divide 
the  domain  of  the  one  art  from  the 
other.  If  the  ideas  are  those  which 
might  have  been  well  expressed  in 
sculpture,  he  has  always  seen  them, 
felt  them,  and  expressed  them  as  an 
artist  whose  medium  is  paint  and  not 
marble,  as  one  who  had  to  produce  on 
a  flat  surface  the  illusion  of  relief,  and 
as  one  to  whom  color  should  always 
form  an  essential  constituent  of  con- 
ception. His  pictures  can  never  be 
open  to  the  charge  against  David  and 
his  school,  of  being  bas-reliefs  painted. 
They  are  thought  as  well  as  wrought  in 
paint,  and  paint  only. 

No  illustration  of  this  can  be  much 
better  than  his  beautiful  picture  of  the 
"Judgment  of  Paris,"  or  the  "Three 
Goddesses,"  a  subject  which  demands 
ideal  treatment  whether  at  the  hand 
of  a  sculptor  or  a  painter.  It  may 
be  compared  with  the  Three  Graces  in 
that  fine  antique  group  now  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Siena  Cathedral,  with 
the  picture  made  from  it  by  Kaphael 
(once  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  and  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  Due  d'Aumale), 
and  again  with  the  Three  Goddesses 
in  Reubn's  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery.  In  the  first  work  we  have 
sculpture  pure,  in  the  second  sculpt- 
ure painted,  while  in  the  third  we  have 
pure  painting  in  which  the  ideal  is 
missed.  Rubens's  Three  Goddesses  may 
represent  his  so-called  "ideal"  of  fe- 
male beauty,  but  they  are  only  Flem- 
ish women  of  fine  physique  painted  as 
nearly  like  nature  as  possible.     Watts's 

*  Full  of  his  life-work,  and  opened  free  to  the  public 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 


Three  Goddesses  are  distinctly  ideal 
dreams  of  abstract  beauty,  but  they  are 
not  sculpture,  they  are  not  even  transla- 
tions of  sculpture  into  painting  ;  they 
are  conceived  with  a  painter's  sense 
and  executed  with  a  painter's  hand. 

But  Watts  is  a  sculptor  also.  His 
exquisite  bust  of  "  Clytie  "  is  so  large  in 
style  and  noble  in  movement,  that  it 
lives  in  the  memory  with  the  antique. 
Mr.  Gosse  in  a  recent  paper  has  claimed 
for  it  a  notable  place  in  the  history  of 
modern  sculpture,  as  marking  that  new 
departure  from  the  old  conventions 
which  has  revivified  the  art  in  the  pres- 
ent generation.  Richly  picturesque  in 
its  design  and  full  of  vigorous  life  is 
the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Hugh 
Lupus,  the  huntsman,  the  Grosveneur, 
which  adorns  the  grounds  of  Eaton 
Hall,  the  seat  in  Cheshire  of  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Grosvenor.  Finely  realized  is  the 
action  of  Lupus  as  he  reins  in  his 
steed  to  watch  under  his  uplifted  hand 
the  flight  of  his  hawk.  Of  nobler  sug- 
gestion, and  of  equal  grandeur,  is  an- 
other equestrian  statue,  in  which  the 
rider  is  no  mediseval  sportsman  but  the 
spirit  of  Physical  Energy  itself.  This 
still  awaits  completion.  Nor,  in  the 
record  of  his  plastic  work,  must  I  omit 
to  mention  the  fine  recumbent  figure  of 
Bishop  Lonsdale  in  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

The  landscapes  of  Mr.  Watts  have 
been  few  and  far  between,  but  they  are 
as  characteristic  as  any  of  his  work,  and 
perhaps  more  unique.  His  "  Return  of 
the  Dove  to  the  Ark,"  with  its  wild 
waste  of  waters  and  relentless  sky, 
struck,  as  he  has  so  often  done,  a  new 
note  of  elemental  poetry,  and  his  more 
realistic  but  still  (in  the  intellectual 
sense)  "  impressionist  "  records  of  Na- 
ples and  its  vicinity,  one  of  which, 
"  Vesuvius,"  has  recently  been  admir- 
ably engraved  by  Mr.  Frank  Short,  are 
nearer  perhaps  to  Turner  in  feeling 
than  any  of  the  works  of  that  artist's 
imitators.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
two  small  views  of  misty  sea,  gray  but 
palpitating  with  iridescent  color,  which 
formed  a  striking  feature  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  New  Gallery  a  year  or  two 
ago. 

In  his  "Morning  after  the  Deluge," 
with  its  sun  rising  in  a  huge  envelope 
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of  orange  mist,  he  tends  to  the  tran- 
scendental, as  indeed  he  does  in  his 
strange  vision  of  the  Conscience — the 
"DweUer  in  the  Innermost  "  as  he  caUs 
it — a  description  of  which  is  impossible. 

As  I  look  through  what  I  have  wi'it- 
ten  I  am  sadly  stnick  with  the  num- 
bers of  things  which  I  have  wished  to 
say  and  have  left  unsaid.*  His  por- 
traits of  women,  many  of  which  are  of 
great  beauty,  and  some  of  his  finest 
pictures,  like  *'  Endymion  "  and  "Paolo 
and  Francesca,"  have  been  left  almost 
unnoticed.  The  latter  is  unique  among 
Watts's  work,  for  it  is  the  only  picture 
in  which  he  has  set  himself  to  exjDress  the 
ideas  of  another's  mind.  It  is  also  one 
of  his  most  successful  pictures,  and  by 
far  the  fijiest  rendering  of  Dante's  im- 
mortal episode  that  has  been  made  by 
any  artist. 

I  have  said  nothinsf  either  of  his 
trilogy-  of  the  histoiy  of  "  Eve,"  which 
will  hereafter  count  among  the  noblest 
of  his  works.  That  I  have  said  little 
about  the  ai*tist  and  his  life  I  care  Httle, 
for  such  reticence  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes.  He  lives,  as  he 
has  always  lived,  a  life  quiet  and  retired, 
but  not  without  the  society  of  a  large 
and  choice  circle  of  friends,  surround- 
ed, whether  in  iovm  at  Little  Holland 
House  (the  second),  or  in  the  country  at 
Limners  Lease,  by  his  works  in  various 
states  of  completion,  touching  now  one 
and  now  another,  as  his  impulse  comes. 
He  has  sold  comparatively  few  of  his 
pictures,  not  from  want  of  buyers,  but 
from  choice,  in  order  to  keep  them  by 
him  to  perfect,  and  with  the  view  of  de- 
voting his  life's  work,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  nation.  So  he  has  kept  himself 
comparatively,  but  only  comparatively, 
poor,  with  enough  to  enable  him  to 
work  in  peace,  without  display.  He 
has  twice  refused  the  honor  of  a  baro- 
netcy, as,  among  other  reasons,  unsuited 
to  his  quiet  tastes  and  moderate  means. 
Not  late  in  his  career  and  with  steps  of 
unusual  rapidity  he  attained  the  high- 
est honors  of  his  profession,  and  since 
then  his  position  has  remained  unas- 

♦  On  hiB  technique  and  other  mattons  I  have  already 
written,  in  the  article  before  referred  to,  in  the  Magazine 
of  Art  aSSS). 


sailed.*  Never  robust  in  health,  he  has 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.  "With  eyesight 
almost  uniuijDaired,  and  hand  almost  as 
sure  as  ever,  he  still  works  on,  not  only 
perfecting  his  earlier  work,  but  actually 
developing  new  interests  and  power. 
He  is  one  of  those  men  who,  like  his 
forerunners,  Bellini  and  Titian,  never 
seem  to  grow  old  in  spirit,  remaining 
keenly  alive  to  all  the  movements  of  the 
day  in  his  art  and  out  of  it.  One  of 
the  most  striking  signs  of  the  vitahty 
of  his  mind  is  the  new  departure  in 
color,  of  which  many  of  his  later  works 
are  the  witness.  He  has  never  looked 
upon  color,  as  most  painters  do,  as  an 
aim  in  itself  apart  from  his  subject. 
Color,  form,  and  subject  have  to  him 
been  always  inseparable  i^aris  of  his 
conception,  and  tins  is  the  reason  why 
his  color  is  somewhat  unequal  as  a 
pleasure-gi^ing  quality,  and  why  some 
fail  to  understand  how  a  man  who  has 
shown  such  a  sense  of  rich  color  in 
such  pictures  as  "Mischief  or  "The 
Bii'th  of  Eve,"  should  forego  its  attrac- 
tions when  treating  subjects  to  which 
it  is  less  appropriate.!  -^^^  ^^  ^^^^  years, 
perhaj^s  the  "  Uldra  "  (water-nymph)  of 
1882  was  the  first  sign  of  it,  he  has 
shoTNTi  new  interest  in  the  vibration  of 
light  and  color,  and  many  of  his  lat^r 
pictures,  like  "Hope "and  "Love"  and 
"Death,"  shimmer  with  a  tender  irides- 
cence. This  lovely  effect  is  perhaps 
most  palpable  in  his  very  last  imagina- 
tive work,  a  vision  of  "Iris,"  with  her 
drapeiy  fiuttering  behind  a  rainbow,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  creations. 
On  the  gentle  influence  which  has 
blessed  his  later  years  I  scarcely  dare 
to  touch  ;  but  it  will  be  good  for  all 
lovers  of  art  and  all  admirers  of  his 
noble  life  to  know  that,  with  .^Irs.  AVatts 
by  his  side,  tlie  peaceful  progress  of  the 
one  and  the  happy  prolongation  of  the 
other  are  as  well  assured  as  anything 
can  be  in  a  changing  world. 


•  Of  the  many  c^ndences  of  appreciation,  not  only  in 
his  own  countn",  one  of  the  most  notable  was  the  request 
to  add  his  portrait  to  the  grreat  portrait  pallcrv  of  artists 
in  the  Uffi/.zi  at  Florence,  where  it  now  hangs  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  "  old  masters." 

tit  is  irenorally  when  the  artist's  imagination  has  not 
been  stronglv  encraced  that  his  color  is^  unsatisfactory ; 
as  a  rule,  the  nobler  the  subject  the  liner  the  color. 


A   MODERN   SIR   GALAHAD 
By  Hannah  Parker  Kimball 

This  is  Sir  Galahad.     Clear  from  the  mist 

Of  the  past  we  can  see  him,   gracious,  fair  ; 

The  lips  that  the  spirit  loved  and  kissed  ; 

The  halo  of  palely  golden  hair  ; 

The  brow  to  the  light  of  the  vision  bare. 

But  a  doubt  to  the  depths  of  his  bright  soul  creeps. 

And  Sir  Galahad  weeps. 

Is  it  Sir  Galahad  ?     Forged  to  endure 

This  armor  ;  these  are  his  true  young  eyes  ; 

These  are  the  wasted  profile  pure. 

The  eager  hands  that  should  grasp  the  prize, 

The  voice  that  should  thrill  with  the  glad  surprise  ; 

But  a  doubt  in  the  heart  of  the  Knight  is  come, 

And  Sir  Galahad's  dumb. 

Himself  he  has  questioned  :    "  What  is  the  grail. 

That  by  the  vision  should  be  revealed  ? " 

He  has  waited.      Alas,  now  visions  fail ! 

So  he  mounts  his  steed  and  takes  his  shield, 

And  now  he  fares  through  town  and  field  ; 

Since  doubt  has  entered  Sir  Galahad's  breast. 

The  Knight  cannot  rest. 

Poor  Sir  Galahad  !    Visionless  Knight ! 
The  other  knew  visions — ah,  happy  he  ! 
But  for  thee,  who  seekest  the  mystery  bright. 
Full  of  agony,  bend  we  the  knee 
And  pray  that  thy  soul  its  hope  may  see- 
Even  if  it  come  at  thy  latest  breath 
And  through  that  revealer  whom  men  call  Death. 
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BEING  THEODORE  POPE'S  OWN  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  POTENTIAL  DIS- 
COVERY;  ^VITH  A  PREFATORY  STATEMENT  BY  WILLIAM  BISHOP, 
N.A. 

By  IValter  Laiint  Palmer 


iHOrLD  I  not  return 
w  i  t  ]i  i  n  two  years,  you 
may  fairly  assume  that  I 
never  will.  Then  open 
this  packet,  and  make  its 
contents  public  in  the 
way  I  have  directed," 

With  substantially  these  w^ords,  Theo- 
dore  Poj^e  handed  me  a  bulky,  sealed 
envelope  the  day  before  setting  forth 
upon  his  perilous  and  mysterious  jour- 
ney into  the  heart  of  Morocco.  The 
two  years  have  long  ago  elapsed,  and, 
as  I  can  no  longer  hope  that  my  friend 
is  alive,  I  now — with  a  keen  sense  of 
the  responsibility  of  my  position — un- 
dertake to  execute  what  I  believe  he  in- 
tended, being  obliged  to  rely  ujDon  my 
own  judgment  because  of  the  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  that  —  by  an  error 
of  my  own  and  by  a  mere  accident — 
Pope's  written  instructions,  as  w^ell  as 
the  only  means  of  verifvino:  his  won- 
derful  stoiy,  have  been  irretrievably 
lost. 

Therefore,  after  long  and  anxious 
deliberation,  I  have  decided  simply  to 
publish  the  narrative,  i:>refacing  it  with 
such  facts  of  my  own  knowledge  as 
seem  necessary  for  the  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  situation  ;  and  believ- 
inu  that  the  information  here  imparted 
will  lead  some  l)old  spirit  to  force  from 
the  desert  of  Sakkarah  and  from  the 
Moorish  mountains  their  long-hidden 
and  invaluable  secret. 

Theodore  Pope  and  I  were  fellow- 
students  in  the  Duran  Atelier,  in  Paris, 
from  1876  to  1880.  He  was  from  Bos- 
ton, and  w^as  the  only  child  of  an  inva- 
lid father.  AVe  became  intimate  friends 
and  were  almost  inseparable.  He  was 
of  good  physique,  tliough  not  large, 
and  had  a  strong  and  rather  masterful 
nature.  I  was  generally  content  to 
follow  his  leadership  ;  in  fact,  in  the 
atelier,  where  we  had  early  been 
dubbed  "  Le  Pape  "  and  "  L'Eveque," 


John  Sargent  once  greeted  us  with  the 
remark  : 

"  Here  comes  the  Aj)ostolic  Succes- 
sion," a  title  from  which  we  never  after- 
ward escaj^ed. 

For  three  or  four  years  after  leav- 
ing Paris  we  were  both  living  in  New 
York  City.  Pope's  father  died  and 
left  him  wealthy.  He  went  abroad  in 
the  fall  of  1885,  and  shortly  aftei'ward 
wrote  me  that  he  was  going  to  Egypt, 
to  spend  the  winter  and  collect  data 
for  a  great  Biblical  picture.  Pope  was 
industrious  and  serious,  but  I  never 
cared  for  his  over-scientific  kind  of  ai't. 
Consequently,  when  he  wrote  me  more 
and  more  of  his  interest  in  Egj^ptolo- 
gy,  and  less  of  his  painting,  I  thought 
it  just  as  well.  Finally,  he  avowedly 
abandoned  Art,  and  enthusiastically  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  histoiy, 
language,  and  relics  of  Ancient  Eg^-pt. 
The  several  succeeding  winters  Pope 
spent  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  leav- 
ing, each  spring,  only  when  the  intense 
heat  drove  him  across  the  Mediterra- 
nean. During  these  years  we  did  not 
meet,  but  kept  up  a  steady  though  not 
frequent  corresj^ondence.  His  letters 
were  mostly  enthusiastic  accounts  of 
his  studies  and  investigations.  One  of 
them  in  particular  I  had  fortunately 
preserved,  and  here  copy,  as  it  contains 
several  things  which  bear  peculiarly 
upon  subsequent  events.  In  fact,  con- 
sidering now  these  events,  his  interest 
at  that  time  in  the  two  subjects  -  the 
wonder  of  the  Cyclopean  works  accom- 
plished by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  mys- 
terious and  obscure  cartouche — seems 
almost  prophetic.     Here  is  the  letter  : 

"  Hotel  du  Nil,  Cairo, 
"  February  23.  1888. 

"  My  Dear  Bill  :  I  found  your  good 
letter  of  January  30th  awaiting  me 
here  last  night  when  I  arrived  from 
Luxor.     I  made  the  voyage   down  the 
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river  on  board  Mr.  Thurber's  Daba- 
biyeb.  You  must  reineml)er  tbe  Tbur- 
bers  in  Paris?  Tbe  oldest  dau<^bter 
married  Bloomfied,  you  know.  But  if 
you  couki  spend  two  weeks  in  sucb 
comj^any,  and  liear  tbe  Egyptian  niytbs 
and  tbe  beretic  king  discoursed  upon 
by  tbe  two  clever  daugbters  and  tbe 
learned  fatber,  I  am  sure  you  would 
be  won  over  to  Egyptology. 

"  Well,  as  I  bave  written  you  several 
times,  tbis  is  a  great  country,  and  tliey 
were  a  marvellous  people  wbo  inbabit- 
ed  it  a  few  tbousand  years  ago.  Tliey 
were  real  arcbitects,  but  tbeir  sculj^t- 
ure  and  drawing  were  simply  cbildisb, 
tbougb  sometimes  unconsciously  dec- 
orative. You  bave  beard  often  of 
*  Cleopatra  eyes,'  and  tliat  tbe  Egyp- 
tians were  an  '  almond  -  eyed  '  race. 
Tbe  fact  is  tbat  tbey  never  attempted 
to  draw  otber  tban  tbe  profile  of  a 
bead,  and  tben  could  not  manage  tbe 
eye  in  perspective,  and  consequently 
carved  or  painted  tbe  front  \-iew  of  an 
eye  on  tbe  side  of  a  face.  But  even 
compared  witb  tbeir  great  develop- 
ment of  arcbitecture,  tbe  amazing  tbing 
to  contemplate  in  tbis  people  is  tbeir 
acbievements  in  bandling  enormous 
stones.  How  in  tbunder  did  tbose  old 
duffers  do  it  ?  No  one  bas  offered  a 
satisfactory  tbeory.  Tbe  subject  great- 
ly engrosses  me.  Consider,  for  in- 
stance, tbe  fallen  statue  of  Barneses  IL, 
at  Tbebes,  a  single  block  of  red  sienite, 
nearly  sixty  feet  bigb.  It  is  estimated 
to  weigb  nine  bundred  tons,  and  tbe 
stone  was  brougbt  one  bundred  and 
fifty  miles  down  tbe  Nile. 

"Yet  tbey  sbowed  great  lack  of  me- 
cbanical  understanding  in  tbeir  build- 
ing up  of  stone-work.  In  tbe  great 
Pylons,  tbere  is  an  entire  absence  of 
a  proper  system  of  '  breaking  joints  ' 
and  of  tying  tbe  wbole  mass  togetber. 
But  tbere  are  great  stones  everywbere  ; 
tbe  bigber  up,  tbe  larger  tbe  stones. 
How  tben,  lacking  almost  all  of  tbe  me- 
cbanical  aids  and  appliances  now  in  use 
— primarily — any  large  metal  construc- 
tion— could  tbe  ancients  do  tbese  great 
works  wbicb  would  stagger  our  engi- 
neers in  tbis  iron  age  ? 

"Anotber  tbing  wbicb  occupies  mucb 
of  my  attention  is  tbe  possible  mean- 
ing  of   a  rare  cartoucbe  I  can  almost 


claim  to  bave  discovered.  It  is  tbis  sign  : 
f^  a  circle,  a  straigbt  line  and  a  triangle, 
(oj  inclosed  in  tbe  usual  cartoucbe  oval. 
Tbis  brings  me  to  tbe  real  gist  of  my 
letter.  Some  da}',  wben  you  bave  notb- 
ing  better  to  do,  can't  j^ou  go  to  tbe 
Metroj^olitan  Museum  and  tbe  Histori- 
cal Society's  Booms,  and  see  if  you  can 
discover  tbis  bieroglypb  upon  any  of 
tbe  Egyptian  relics  ? 

"  I  bave  written  you  a  long  letter 
witbout  one  word  in  reply  to  yours ! 
Well,  I  don't  believe  in  answering  let- 
ters, particularly  at  sucb  long  range. 
You  w^rite  all  about  yourself,  and  I'll 
write  all  about  myself,  and  I'm  sure  it 
will  be  satisfactory  all  around.  But 
anyway,  write  soon. 

"  Yours  as  ever, 

"  Theodore  Pope." 

Pope  and  I  ari'anged  to  spend  tbe 
summer  of  1891  togetber  in  Europe. 
We  were  to  meet  at  Gibraltar  in  tlie 
early  spring,  arriving  tbere  by  steam- 
ers from  opposite  directions — be  from 
Alexandria,  and  I  from  New  York — and 
intended  to  go  over  to  Morocco,  tben 
back  to  Cadiz,  and  so  on  tbrougb  Spain 
and  up  to  Parif^  in  time  for  tbe  Salon. 
I  reacbed  Gibraltar  on  Marcb  7tb,  and 
found,  by  a  letter  awaiting  me  tbere, 
tbat  Pope  would  not  arrive  for  almost 
a  week.  But  tbe  time  did  not  bang 
beavily  on  my  bands  in  tbat  nonde- 
script picturesque  little  to\^Ti  tbat 
bangs  on  tbe  side  of  tbe  famous  rock. 
At  tbe  botel  I  became  acquainted  witb 
Captain  Percy  Breeze,  mucb  spoken  of 
lately  on  account  of  bis  book  about 
Morocco.  He  gave  me  many  tbrilling 
accounts  of  bis  difficult  journeys  into 
tbat  land  wbicb.  tbougb  lying  witbin 
two  bours'  voyage  of  European  civili- 
zation, bas  not  yet  emerged  from  tbe 
darkness  of  tbe  despotic  and  cruel 
Middle  Ages.  Wben  Poj^e  did  arrive, 
I  found  bim  mucb  cbanged  from  tbe 
Pope  of  a  few  years  previous.  He  was 
as  friendly  as  ever,  save  tbat  be  ap- 
peared extremely  preoccupied  and  ab- 
sent-minded, and  I  could  but  feel  tbat 
tbere  was  sometbing  of  moment  on  bis 
mind  of  wbicb  I  knew  notbing. 

Of  tbe  first  few  days  tbat  we  spent  at 
Gibraltar,  I  need  say  little.  Only  one 
incident  must  be  noticed.     Pope  wore 
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a  double  watch  -  chain,  carrying  his 
watch  in  one  pocket,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  bunch  of  trinkets.  One  morn- 
ing I  entered  his  room  while  he  was 
dressing,  and  while  carelessly  fingering 
the  charms  attached  to  his  chain  as  it 
lay  upon  the  bureau,  happened  to  no- 
tice a  gold  wire  ring  carrying  a  tur- 
quoise upon  which  was  engraved  the 
device  which  Pope  had  asked  me  to 
look  for  in  the  New  York  museum,  and 
which,  by  the  way,  I  had  never  found. 

"  Hello  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  here's  that 
cartouche  of  yours.  Did  you  ever  find 
out  what  it  meant  ?  " 

Poj)e  looked  up  quickly  and  with 
evident  annoyance.  After  a  rather  un- 
usual interval,  he  replied,  slowly  :  "I 
have  made  a  good  manv  guesses." 

"  What  is  there  about  it  ?  " 

"A  great  deal,"  he  answered,  ner- 
vously, "  but  I  can't  tell  you  about  it. 
It's  too  long  a  story." 

This  struck  me  as  curious,  but  I  saw 
plainly  that  Pope  did  not  wish  to  be 
further  questioned,  and  so  I  dropped 
the  subject. 

About  a  week  after  Pojdc's  arrival  at 
Gibraltar  we  were  walking  in  the  Ala- 
meda and  encountered  Captain  Breeze, 
who  was  no  longer  living  at  the  hotel. 
I  was  quite  pleased  to  have  Poj^e  meet 
him,  being  sure  they  would  have  many 
interests  in  common.  I  did  not  sus- 
pect what  a  striking  one  they  would 
come  upon  almost  at  once. 

After  some  unimjiortant  remarks,  we 
all  sat  down  upon  a  bench  and  Cap- 
tain Breeze  began  to  open  a  small  pack- 
age he  was  carrying. 

"  I  have  just  found  a  most  curious 
thing,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  particular- 
ly glad  to  meet  you  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Poi:)e,  as  you,  perhaps,  can  give  me 
some  light  as  to  the  meaning  or  origin 
of  this  inscription,  for  I  have  often 
thought  it  EgA-jitian.  If  so,  it  proves 
a  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of 
northern  Africa — that  is,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians travelled  into  Morocco  at  a  very 
remote  date." 

All  this  time  he  was  struggling  with 
an  obdurate  knot,  but  finally  opened 
the  bundle  and  produced  an  old  Moor- 
ish dagger  of  a  common  shape. 

"  I  just  got  this  of  a  Moor  do^^^l  at 
the  market,"  continued  Breeze.     "  The 


dagger  is  ordinary  enough,  but  this 
stone  in  the  end  of  the  handle  is  what 
took  me." 

I  was  seated  between  the  other  two, 
and  as  the  Captain  handed  me  the  dag- 
ger, I  observed  in  the  hilt  a  blue  stone, 
engraved  with  the  same  forms  as  were 
on  Pope's  ring.  But  Poj^e,  after  one 
glance  at  it,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  de- 
manded, almost  fiercely,  "  AVhat  do  you 
mean  ?  What  do  you  know  about  that 
mark?" 

He  stood,  glaring  at  the  Caj^tain,  who, 
unruffled  though  evidently  surprised, 
turned  an  inquiring  glance  toward  me, 
and  then  deliberately  answered  : 

"I  once  saw  that  same  inscription  on 
the  face  of  a  cliff  in  the  Eift'  Mountains." 

Pope's  manner  changed.  He  grew 
very  pale  and  sat  down,  looking  straight 
ahead  of  him  and  breathing  hard. 

"Is  it  an  Egyptian  hieroglyj^h  ? " 
asked  the  Caj^tain. 

"  Yes,  it  is  EgA'|:)tian."  Then  in  a  mo- 
ment Poj^e  added.  "Just  where  is  the 
cliff  that  bears  this  inscrij^tion  ?  " 

"  Near  a  small  toAMi  called  Djebel 
Reh,  in  the  heart  of  Morocco.  I  am 
probably  the  only  white  man  who  ever 
saw  it." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  anything  more 
about  the  place  ?  "  asked  Tope,  with  ill- 
disguised  excitement. 

"  Indeed  I  can.  It  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary spot,  and  the  stories  they  tell 
about  it  are  still  more  extraordinary. 
I  had  heard  the  legend  many  times  and 
in  various  shapes  before  going  into 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  could  but 
believe  that  there  was  something  quite 
unusual  about  this  so-called  Djebel 
Reh,  or  "Mouixtain  of  the  Wind." 

"  Do  tell  me  the  legend  !  "  exclaimed 
Pope,  no  longer  attempting  to  conceal 
his  agitation. 

"  They  say  that  as  one  approaches 
the  mountain  from  whatever  direction 
the  wind  is  always  blowing  toward  it, 
and  when  I  got  nearest  it  there  certain- 
ly was  a  vdud  blowing  that  way.  But 
the  stoiy  is  that  the  wind  increases  in 
force  as  one  ascends  the  mountain-side, 
and  that  finally  it  drags  eveiything  with 
it,  and  that  any  man  venturing  far 
enough  is  swe2)t  on  and  dropped  into 
the  mouth  of  liell,  which  is  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain." 
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"And  are  they  rendered  sick  and 
dizzy  ?  "  broke  in  Pope. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  C{i4:>tain,  ''I  for- 
got to  mention  that.  Then  you've 
heard  the  story  ?  " 

"  No,  I  never  did.     Please  go  on." 

The  Captain  looked  at  him  with  a 
puzzled  expression,  but  continued,  de- 
liberately : 

"  Of  course  I  imagined  it  would  prove 
to,  be  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  but  as  I 
approached  the  mountain  saw  no  signs 
of  such  a  formation,  and  no  one  ever 
had  spoken  of  smoke  or  fire  arising 
from  it.  It  was  a  precipitous  granite 
formation,  and  could  be  ascended  only 
with  difficulty.  It  was  on  the  smooth 
face  of  a  cliff  that  I  found  this  sign  cut. 
The  figure  was  several  feet  high  and  in 
a  most  inaccessible  place.  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
though  I  greatly  desired  to  do  so." 

Pope  jumped  iip  and  paced  up  and 
down  in  front  of  us.  Presently  he 
stopped  and  asked  of  Breeze  : 

"  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  get  to  this 
place?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible. I  barely  got  away  from  there 
with  my  life.  The  people  are  fanatical 
and  savage,  and  even  the  Sultan  of  Mo- 
rocco cannot  subdue  them  or  collect  his 
taxes  of  them." 

I  admired  the  calm,  civil  way  in 
which  this  English  gentleman  answered 
Pope's  questions.  He  did  not  ask  him 
to  explain  himself,  and  evidently  con- 
sidered my  friend  somewhat  daft.  After 
a  little  Pope  seemed  to  realize  how 
strange  his  own  conduct  had  been,  and 
said  : 

"  I  beg  you  will  overlook  my  manner 
during  this  conversation.  I  have  been 
taken  entirely  by  surprise,  and  you  can- 
not possibly  realize  the  importance  of 
what  you  have  told  me.  You,  sir,  will 
have  due  credit  for  what  you  have 
found.  The  whole  of  mankind  will  be 
grateful  to  you.  For  myself,  I  prob- 
ably would  have  spent  the  rest  of  my 
life  in  fruitless  search  for  the  clue  that 
you  have  accidentally  given  me." 

"  But,"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  "  it 
cannot  be  of  so  much  consequence 
whether  the  Egyptians  got  so  far  as 
Morocco  or  not." 

"  It  is  of  the    utmost    consequence. 


You  must  excuse  me,  I  cannot  explain 
any  further.  I  must  go  to  the  Itiff 
Mc^untains  at  any  risk.  If  I  find  what 
I  expect  and  return  to  tell  of  it  we  can 
go  back  there  in  the  wake  of  an  army. 
The  world  will  (consider  the  conquest  of 
Morocco  a  small  price  to  pay  for  what  I 
verily  believe  these  Iliff  Mountains  con- 
tain.    But  this  time  I  must  go  alone." 

Neither  of  us  replied  to  this  extraor- 
dinary statement.  It  was  so  incom- 
prehensible that  there  seemed  nothing 
to  be  said.  Breeze  arose  to  go.  Pope 
arranged  with  him  for  another  inter- 
view, and  we  two  walked  back  to  our 
hotel,  he  silent  but  in  great  agitation, 
and  I  with  the  mournful  conviction  that 
my  old  friend  was  a  madman. 

In  this  opinion  both  Captain  Breeze 
and  myself  wavered  many  times  pro  and 
con.  Naturally,  we  both  thought  that 
Pope  must  have  visions  of  finding  whole 
mountains  of  gold  or  precious  stones, 
but  the  utter  contempt  with  which  he 
received  this  suggestion  obliged  us  to 
abandon  it.  There  seemed  nothing  left 
but  the  idea  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  or 
some  such  wild  legend,  and  Pope  was 
in  all  other  ways  so  entirely  himself  that 
it  was  hard  to  imagine  him  bound  to 
any  such  mad  dream.  He  simply  said 
that  he  would  not  disclose  the  secret 
until  he  had  completed  his  discovery 
or  was  convinced  that  he  never  could 
do  so.  The  Captain  and  I  had  many 
conversations  about  all  this,  but  finally, 
seeing  that  Pope  would  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  his  purpose.  Captain 
Breeze  undertook  to  advise  him  as  to 
the  most  feasible  method  of  accomplish- 
ing it. 

After  many  meetings  and  consulta- 
tions and  careful  preparations,  he  and 
I  accompanied  Pope  to  Tangier,  where 
the  captain  rendered  him  invaluable 
service  in  obtaining  reliable  servants 
and  in  fitting  out  his  little  caravan. 
He  had  given  him  no  end  of  detailed 
advice  and  information,  all  of  which 
Pope  had  carefully  noted  down.  To 
the  last  I  had  some  little  hope  of  dis- 
suading my  friend  from  making  the 
rash  attempt  to  reach  Djebel  Beh,  even 
insisting  that  he  was  in  honor  bound  to 
spend  the  summer  with  me  as  he  had 
promised,  but  he  seemed  to  have  no 
patience  with  such   remarks.     So,    on 
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Api-il  13th,  I  watched  his  little  train  as 
it  wound  tinally  out  of  sight  way  down 
the  sandy  beach,  on  the  way  to  Tetuan, 
and  then  returned  to  my  hotel  with  a 
heavy  and  lonesome  heart.  Would  I 
ever  see  my  old  friend  again  ?  Ajid  I 
contrasted  the  actual  situation  with  the 
delightful  anticipations  I  had  had  of 
this  summer's  travels  and  companion- 
ship. 

That  night  I  had  but  short  and 
troubled  sleep,  haunted  by  visions  of 
Pope  with  an  unbalanced  mind  travel- 
ling on  to  his  sure  destniction.  This 
old  idea  came  back  to  me  with  increas- 
ing force,  and  I  arose  with  the  sudden 
determination  to  open  his  packet  and, 
unless  its  contents  gave  some  plausible 
and  sufficient  reason  for  Pope's  rash- 
ness, to  immediately  follow  him  and  in 
some  way  to  force  him  to  return. 
Breeze  had  left,  and  there  was  no  one 
with  whom  I  could  consult,  but  it 
seemed  very  plainly  my  duty  to  act  in 
this  way,  and  I  wondered  that  I  had  not 
sooner  thought  of  it, 

I  dressed  hastily,  and  sitting  at  a 
table  near  an  open  window  opened  the 
envelope  and  unfolded  a  number  of 
<jlosely  wiitten  sheets  of  thin  paper. 
The  top  one  was  a  diagram  or  map, 
carefully  executed,  but  before  I  could 
more  than  glance  at  it  a  knocking 
called  me  to  my  door.  As  I  opened  it 
a  gust  of  wind  blew  in,  and  I  heard 
the  rustling  of  scattering  papers  be- 
hind me.  When  I  returned  and  col- 
lected Pope's  papers,  three  sheets  were 
missing.  They  were  not  in  the  room, 
and,  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw 
one  caught  in  the  railing  of  a  balcony 
below  me.  That  one — which  was  the 
beginning  of  Pope's  story  —  I  recov- 
ered ;  but  of  the  other  two  —  the  in- 
valuable map  and  the  page  which  must 
have  given  the  instructions  about  pub- 
lishing his  stor^'  —  I  never  found  any 
trace.  I  searched  in  eveiy  possible 
place,  but  with  no  real  hope,  for  it  soon 
became  plain  to  me  that  the  two  price- 
less papers  had  blown  out  to  sea.  The 
hotel  is  on  a  precipitous  high  ground 
and  almost  overhangs  the  water,  and  a 
shai^)  breeze  was  blowing  seaward. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  record  my  sen- 
sations when  I  finally  read  Pope's  amaz- 
ing and  lucid  statement,  and   realized 


that  he  was  as  sane  a  man  as  I,  and 
that  in  losing  the  maj)  I  had  perhaps 
nullified  a  more  imj^ortant  single  dis- 
coveiy  than  history  records. 

The  reader  who  penises  Pope's  story 
to  the  end — not  that  anyone  is  likely 
to  abandon  it  when  he  has  once  com- 
menced— will  not  hold  that  I  have  ex- 
aggerated its  moment. 

Of  my  o\NTi  subsequent  movements  I 
need  say  nothing.  It  only  remains  to 
here  copy — with  a  couple  of  unimpor- 
tant foot-notes  which  I  have  added — 
Pope's  strange  narrative. 

THEODORE    POPE's    STATEMENT, 

Early  in  my  Egyptian  researches  I 
came  across  an  entirely  unusual  and 
irregular  combination,  or  cartouche, 
which  at  once  attracted  my  attention, 
though  M,  Maspero  and  Mr.  Thurber 
considered  it  of  little  consequence. 
It  was  this  figure  :  fS^  with  which  you 
are  ali'eady  familiar,  (oj  Now  the  curious 
thing  about  it  was  this  :  The  forms 
had  no  meaning  in  the  hieroglyphic 
alphabet,  and  the  cartouche  form  al- 
most invariably  contained  the  name  of 
a  king  or  queen,  sometimes  of  a  god. 
By  good  fortune  and  diligent  research 
I  found  the  monogram  thi'ee  times. 
The  first  one  was  cut  in  a  stone  in  a 
confused  heap  among  the  endless  ruins 
of  Karnak,  There  was  nothing  else 
upon  the  stone,  and,  though  it  was  im- 
jDossible  to  be  sure,  I  found  another 
stone  that  seemed  likely  to  have  come 
next  to  it,  bearing  an  inscription  the 
translation  of  which  would  seem  to  be  : 
"The  Mantle  of  Osiris,"  But  even  if 
these  stones  did  belong  together,  this 
reading  explained  nothing  to  me. 

I  saw  the  mark  a  second  time  on  the 
walls  of  the  tomb  of  Seti  I,  It  seemed 
to  be  an  inscription  on  a  box  or  casket 
tliat  was  being  conveyed  from  a  ship. 
Did  the  monogram  represent  some  ob- 
ject that  was  carried  in  a  casket  and 
was  brought  from  somewhere  in  a  ship  ? 
And  was  this  object  called  the  "  Mantle 
of  Osiris  "  ?  It  might  be  so,  and  pos- 
sibly the  object  was  some  religious  tal- 
isman or  relic. 

The  third  recurrence  of  the  puzzling 
sign  was  with  more  elaborate  context, 
but  a^rain  with  little  real    elucidation. 
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Mr.  Tliurber,  who  knew  the  ^reat  inter- 
est I  took  in  the  matter,  pointed  it  out 
to  me  in  a  roll  of  pap^a'us  found  in  the 
mummy-case  of  a  priest — one  Nebseni 
— who  lived  in  the  time  of  Amenophis 
I.  The  inscription  was  a  long  one ; 
made  reference  to  Nebseni  as  Custo- 
dian of  the  Sacred  fS\  and  in  another 
place  I  noted  a  rec-  \oJ  ord  of  his  great 
journey  to  the  "  Land  of  the  Narrow 
Water." 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  hours  I 
studied  over  these  things.  Now,  how- 
ever, I  come  to  the  account  of  the 
strange  experience  which  befell  me. 

On  January  27,  1889,  I  was  wander- 
ing over  the  desolate,  sandy  hills  of 
the  great  Necropolis  of  Sakkarah.*  It 
was  early  in  the  da}^  I  had  left  my 
donkey  and  boy  in  a  sheltered  place, 
and  with  umbrella  and  haversack  Avas 
off  for  a  day  of  roaming  about.  Being 
well  known  by  the  natives  of  that  sec- 
tion, I  could  safely  go  about  alone. 
After  an  hour  or  so  of  indefinite  wan- 
dering and  musing — sometimes  stop- 
ping to  pick  up  a  bit  of  pottery  or  to 
observe,  in  the  far  distance,  a  long 
train  of  Cook  tourists  on  donkeys 
crossing  to  the  tomb  of  Thi — I  came  to 
a  hillock,  on  which  I  had  at  other 
times  noticed  the  remains  of  a  small 
pyramid.  The  debris  had  fallen  most- 
ly on  one  side,  where  the  hillock  sloped 
away,  and  the  stones  had  slid  dovni 
and  made  a  confused  heap  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  slope. 

I  remembered  the  j)lace  well,  but  as 
I  approached  it  saw  that  there  had  been 
some  recent  disturbance  of  the  pile  of 
stones.  Probably  the  late  high  winds 
had  taken  some  new  course  and  had 
blown  away  the  underlying  sand,  so  that 
the  stones  had  tumbled  lower  down  in 
the  little  valley.  Some  of  the  stones 
were  quite  large  —  as  much  as  six  feet 
cube  —  and  as  I  climbed  upon  one,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  a  low,  square  aper- 
ture in  the  masonry  behind  it.  My  heart 
gave  a  thump  of  excitement  as  I  real- 
ized that  I  probably  saw  before  me  the 
entrance  to  a  hitherto  undiscovered 
tomb.  I  dodged  quickly  behind  the 
large  stone,  and  glanced  hastily  around 
the  desert,  in   the  sudden  fear  that  I 

*  This  Necropolis  covers  an  area  about  four  and  one- 
half  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide. — W.  B. 


might  be  observed,  and  be  obliged 
to  share  my  discovery.  Reassured,  I 
searched  with  trembling  fingers  in  my 
bag  for  a  candle,  which — there  being 
so  many  subterranean  places  to  ex- 
plore— I  always  carried,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  find  three  of  good  length. 

There  was  a  low  passage-way  encum- 
bered only  by  some  sand.  It  continued 
for  some  twenty  feet  on  a  level,  then 
descended  at  a  sharp  angle  for  another 
dozen  feet,  and  finally  I  found  myself 
in  a  large,  square  room  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock  of  the  hill. 

The  form  and  character  of  all  this 
was  familiar  enough — there  are  many 
such  toml)s — but  a  glance  at  its  con- 
tents revealed  an  entirely  novel  state  of 
things.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  stone 
sarcophagus,  so  large  that  I  at  once 
concluded  that  it  must  contain  the 
mummy  of  a  sacred  Apis  bull.  About 
it  was  a  chaos  of  timbers,  ropes,  and 
various  tools.  A  platform  or  scaffold- 
ing, evidently  for  workmen  to  stand 
upon,  still  stood  on  two  sides  of  the 
sarcophagus,  and  above  it,  besides  the 
ruins  of  three  others,  was  one  solid- 
appearing  framework,  straddling  the 
great  stone  box. 

The  situation  instantly  explained  it- 
self to  me  ;  the  work  of  setting  the 
cover  on  the  sarcojDhagus  had,  in  some 
way,  been  interrupted.  Here,  indeed, 
was  a  valuable  and  unique  discovery — 
a  chance  to  see,  perhaps,  the  methods 
of  these  old  giant-builders.  I  moved 
slowly  around  the  chamber,  stepping 
over  the  debris  of  timber  and  tools. 
Many  of  the  latter  were  of  entirely 
strange  character  ;  but  I  will  not  go 
into  details  now  about  them. 

Coming  to  one  corner  of  the  room  I 
observed  a  round  object  in  the  midst 
of  a  small  heap  of  rubbish  and,  stoop- 
ing over  it,  found  a  crumbling  human 
skull.  Possibly  here  was  an  explana- 
tion of  the  unfinished  state  of  the 
work.  Had  the  slave  workmen  killed 
their  overseer,  closed  the  entrance  of 
the  tomb,  and  fled?  Here  was  the  trag- 
edy at  any  rate.  .Perhaps  they  had 
closed  the  tomb  without  first  killing 
their  master  !  I  gave  a  little  shudder, 
and  glanced  furtively  to  where  a  dull 
ray  of  daylight  i:)enetrated  the  passage- 
way through  which  I  had  entered. 
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The  rest  of  the  skeleton  was  hardly 
to  be  raade  out  ;  l3ut  I  could  trace  the 
bones  of  an  outstretched  arm,  and,  look- 
ing at  the  fragments  that  had  been  a 
human  hand,  saw  the  glisten  of  some 
small,  bright  object.  I  picked  up  a 
gold  ring  and  sat  down  upon  the 
ground,  almost  breathless,  as  I  saw 
that  the  ring  carried  a  blue  scarab 
which  bore  on  its  face  the  mysterious 
cartouche  of  the  triangle,  the  straight 
line,  and  the  circle.  That  ring  you  no- 
ticed attached  to  my  watch-chain. 

AVith  greatest  care  I  oyertumed  all 
the  little  heap  of  dust,  and  soon  dis- 
coyered  a  copper  Se.rem  or  necklace  of 
a  high  priest.  There  was  nothing  else 
but  remnants  of  cloth  and  of  a  pair 
of  sandals.  In  the  intense  stillness  of 
that  subteiTanean  room  I  could  almost 
hear  the  pounding  of  my  o^yn  heart  as 
I  settled  myself  to  the  careful  study  of 
my  surroundings.  How  I  blessed  those 
three  candles  which  would  light  me, 
one  at  a  time,  for  twice  as  many  hours ! 
There  was  nothing  further  to  be  made 
of  the  old  priest's  ashes,  so  I  returned 
to  the  sarcophagus.  There  was  the  ap- 
paratus by  which  the  coyer  had  been 
lowered  to  its  place.  Bits  of  rope  still 
hung  from  the  timbers  aboye  it,  and 
were  attached  to  projecting  points  of 
the  stone  that  would  haye  been  eyentu- 
ally  chiselled  off  But  where  were  the 
means  by  which  this  enormous  stone  (it 
was  about  eight  by  twelye  feet  in  di- 
mensions, and  a  foot  or  more  in  thick- 
ness) had  been  gotten  up  to  its  place 
aboye  the  sarcophagus?  There  was 
nothing  whateyer  to  indicate  this,  for 
the  oyerhanging  apparatus  would  only 
haye  lifted  it  when  directly  aboye  the 
sarcophajxus.  Then  I  obseiwed  that, 
undenieatli  the  coyer -stone,  and  ap- 
parently held  to  it  by  a  number  of  pa- 
pyinis  cords,  were  several  sheets  of  met- 
al, sometimes  overlapping  each  other 
and  projectini^r  irrcLTularly  around  the 
edges.  I  could  not  make  out  the  metal. 
It  Was  somewhat  the  color  of  lead,  but 
was  of  a  greener  hue  and  was  much 
harder. 

On  the  wliole,  save  for  finding  the 
ring,  I  was  rather  disappointed  in  the 
contents  of  the  tomb.  It  amuses  me 
now  to  recall  my  tranquil  state  of  mind 
at  that  stage  in  my  experiences  and  to 


contrast  it  with  that  which  soon  fol- 
lowed. 

By  this  time  I  was  getting  hungry 
and  thought  it  as  well  to  eat  my  lunch- 
eon and  meditate  for  awhile.  I  took 
my  haversack  and  sat  down  upon  a  tim- 
ber. Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  to 
sit  on  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus  would 
give  me  better  chances  for  observation  ; 
and,  as  the  surrounding  scaffolds  made 
the  ascent  easy,  I  clambered  up. 

I  never  ate  that  luncheon  I — my  don- 
key-boy aftei*^'ard  enjoyed  it — but  for 
the  rest  of  that  afternoon  I  had  no 
further  thought  of  hunger.  I  tossed 
my  haversack  on  top  of  the  cover-stone  ; 
it  scarcely  seemed  to  strike  at  all,  but 
slid  lightly  across  and  droj^ped  to  the 
platform  on  the  other  side.  This  was 
curious,  and  I  wondered  if  my  nerves 
were  so  upset  that  I  had  not  realized 
how  violently  I  had  thrown  the  bag.  I 
tried  to  sit  upon  the  edge  of  the  stone, 
but  immediately  slid  oii^  my  legs  seem- 
ing to  j^ull  me  off  by  theii'  weight. 
What  had  possessed  me  ?  I  would  take 
a  drink  of  wine  to  steady  my  neiwes. 
Taking  the  flask  and  cup  from  the  bag, 
I  set  the  cup  do^^-n  carefully,  uncorked 
the  flask,  and  commenced  to  pour  out 
the  wine.  Instead  of  the  limpid  claret, 
a  thick,  tar-like  substance  slowly  ran 
out  of  the  bottle,  stood — almost  like  a 
stick — for  a  moment,  for  an  instant 
piled  itself  up  in  a  little  mound  in  the 
cup,  then  gradually  levelled  down.  I 
lifted  the  cup  with  a  quick,  neiwous 
motion  :  the  wine  shot  straight  out 
of  it,  struck  the  ceiling  of  the  vault, 
spread  itself  out.  and  remained  there. 
With  a  dazed  notion  that  my  ^^^ts  were 
leaving  me,  I  took  my  traps  and  hastily 
descended  to  the  floor.  In  doing  so  I 
leaned  suddenly  against  the  cover  of  the 
sarcophagus.  It  seemed  to  tremble. 
Could  that  possil)ly  be,  when  the  stone 
weighed  many  tons  ?  I  climbed  up 
again  and  gave  it  a  push.  It  certainly 
moved.  I  put  all  my  strength  against 
it  and  pushed  again.  It  slid  quickly 
over  a  foot  or  so,  the  side  nearest  me 
flew  up,  and  with  a  fearful  crash  and  jar 
the  great  stone  fell  bottom  upward 
against  the  farther  wall  of  tlie  room, 
broken  in  twain.  The  blow  seemed  to 
stun  me  ;  my  candle  was  toppled  over 
and  extinguished.     The  next  moment 
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there  came  another  thunder-like  noise 
of  a  falling-  body,  apparently  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  passa^'eway,  and  the 
streak  of  light  that  had  penetrated  to 
the  tomb  was  suddenly  blotted  out. 
With  a  sickening  sensation  I  at  once 
realized  what  had  happened  ;  the  loose 
stones  at  the  entrance  had  been  dis- 
lodged by  the  shaking  of  the  earth 
when  the  cover-stone  had  fallen  over, 
and  had  tumbled  into,  and  perhaps  en- 
tirely blocked  the  opening.  I  lighted 
a  candle  and  made  my  way  to  the  end 
of  the  passage  ;  a  great  stone  entirely 
blocked  it. 

I  was  entombed ! 

The  desperateness  of  my  position 
drove  all  consideration  of  the  bewilder- 
ing and  inexplicable  occurrence  out  of 
my  mind.  The  chance  of  anyone  Avan- 
dering  near  enough  to  this  spot  to  hear 
any  outcry  I  could  make  was  exceed- 
ingly small.  But  I  forced  myself  to 
dismiss  this  thought  from  my  mind 
and  to  try  and  contrive  some  means  of 
escape.  I  will  not  tell  you  of  all  the 
things  I  thought  of  and  of  all  the  futile 
attempts  I  made  to  pry  away  or  upset 
the  stone  that  imprisoned  me.  I  could 
not  stir  it. 

After  awhile,  to  rest  myself  in  body 
and  mind  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
further  efforts,  I  wandered  to  the  back 
of  the  chamber  and  tried  to  think  of 
the  things  I  saw  there.  My  eyes  rested 
on  the  ashes  of  the  priest,  and,  I  will 
confess,  an  uncanny  feeling  commenced 
to  creep  over  me.  Was  his  spirit  here 
and  bent  on  destroying  me  for  having 
so  ruthlessly  disturbed  his  dust  ?  Was 
I  henceforth  to  keep  him  company  after 
his  lonely  vigil  of  perhaps  three  thou- 
sand years  ?  I  shook  these  ideas  from 
me,  for  it  was  too  easy  to  believe  that  I 
was  surrounded  by  the  supernatural. 
Then  I  looked  at  the  great  cover-stone, 
broken  and  lying  against  the  wall. 
How  could  I  have  moved  and  pushed 
over  that  ponderous  mass  ?  It  was  fu- 
tile to  puzzle  over  it. 

Tumbled  about,  and  torn  from  the 
cords  that  had  held  it  to  the  under  side 
of  the  stone,  were  the  sheets  of  metal 
that  I  had  already  observed.  I  stepped 
upon  one  of  these  sheets  in  order  to 
look  at  another  which  seemed  to  be 
inscribed.     What   a   strange  sensation 


suddenly  came  over  me  !  There  was  a 
qualm  of  dizziness  and  sickness,  as  if 
one  were  on  a  tossing  ship.  I  lost  my 
equilibrium  and  fell  forward  off  of  the 
piece  of  metal.  The  sickness  imme- 
diately left  me.  I  accidentally  stepped 
onto  the  metal  again  with  the  sanui  re- 
sult. But  the  process  of  getting  on  the 
sheet  and  off'  it  again  was  most  pecul- 
iar. It  was  difffcult  to  drag  one's  self 
upon  it,  and  each  time  in  getting  off  it 
I  fell  forward  upon  my  outstretched 
hands.  Candle  in  hand,  I  stoojjed  over 
a  large  sheet  of  the  metal,  and  on  close 
scrutiny  deciphered  upon  it  a  long, 
hieroglyphic  inscription  :  "  Lord  o^ 
Abydos,"  "President  of  the  Gods," 
"  Head  of  the  Corridor  of  the  Tomb," 
"  Mover  of  Pyramids  and  Mountains," 
etc.  Before  seeing  the  "  throne  and 
eye  "  that  represent  him,  I  recognized 
all  these  as  titles  of  the  god  Osiris. 

In  looking  back,  I  fail  to  recall  the 
sequence  of  thought  which,  ere  very 
long,  Avith  some  slight  experiments, 
brought  me  to  the  amazing  solution 
of  all  these  mysteries.  It  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  anything  so  utter- 
ly preposterous  ever  occurred  to  me. 
The  evidence  is  conclusive  enough 
when  looked  back  upon,  but  evidence 
is  only  elucidating  when  ajoplied  to  a 
preconceived  theory. 

When  one  looks  at  distant  objects 
through  an  unfocussed  telescoj^e,  there 
are  seen  but  unrecognizable  sjoots  of 
blurred  color  and  light ;  a  turn  of  the 
tube,  back  or  forth,  and  suddenly  the 
whole  view  is  revealed  in  clear  and  com- 
prehensible exactness  and  detail.  Thus, 
my  own  percej^tions  suddenly  focussed. 

I  forgot  my  own  extreme  peril  in  the 
excitement  of  that  sudden  conviction. 

I  had  found  the  Mantle  of  Osiris. 

The  sheets  of  metal  spread  out  be- 
fore me  were  of  a  substance — unknown 
and  undreamt  of  by  modern  civiliza- 
tion— through  which  the  power  which 
draws  everything  toward  the  earth 
could  but  slightly  penetrate. 

As  glass,  rubber,  and  some  other 
substances  are  almost  impervious  to 
magnetic  attraction  or  repulsion,  so 
this  new  metal  nearly  annihilated  the 
attraction  of  gravitation,  and  thus  — 
above  it  —  the  heaviest  substance  be- 
came practically  weightless. 
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It  "^vas  with  this  aid  that  the  ancient 
builders  moved  and  lil'ted  the  mon- 
strous stones. 

That  thought  -was  quickly  followed 
by  another  of  far  greater  moment  to 
me :  Could  I  not  with  this  powerful 
helj)  move  the  stone  that  imprisoned 
me  ? 

The  sheets  were  so  large  that  I  found 
much  difficulty  in  getting  one  to  the 
mouth  of  the  passaj^eway.  There  I 
found  that  the  big  stone  was  held  up 
at  one  side  by  some  small  object,  so 
that  there  was  a  clear  space  below  it. 
I  slid  the  metal  under  it,  gave  the 
great  block  a  push.  It  readily  yielded 
and  toppled  over,  leaving  ample  room 
for  me  to  climb  out  above  it. 

I  rushed  wildly  out  into  the  glorious 
light  of  day.  My  discovery  had  saved 
my  life  ! 

The  sun  was  fast  approaching  the 
Libyan  Hills,  and  I  realized  that  I  must 
hasten  back  to  my  boat  and  friends,  so 
as  not  to  alarm  them  by  an  absence 
already  much  longer  than  was  my  wont. 
But  what  to  do  about  the  tomb  and  its 
priceless  contents  ?  I  re-entered  it  and 
tried  to  obtain  a  piece  of  the  precious 
metal.  The  sheets  were  all  too  heavy 
for  me  to  carry  away,  and  I  could 
neither  break  nor  cut  oti'  a  fragment.  I 
brought  my  ovm  traps  and  a  sort  of 
crow-bar  out  of  the  tomb,  climbed  up 
above  the  entrance,  and  succeeded  in 
tumbling  a  large  stone  down  in  front 
of  it.  A  mass  of  smaller  stones  and  an 
avalanche  of  sand  followed,  and  I  saw, 
to  my  satisfaction,  that  nothing  was 
visible  to  disclose  the  secret  of  that  lit- 
tle mound.  I  hid  the  crow-bar  in  the 
sand  and  was  soon  galloping  along  on 
my  four  miles  ride  to  the  river.  Long 
before  reaching  my  dahabiyeh,  however, 
I  had  very  firmly  decided  to  say  noth- 
ing, for  the  present,  of  my  day's  expe- 
rience. I  wanted  time  to  think  what 
was  to  be  done.  The  im2)ortance  of 
what  I  had  found  impressed  me  each 
moment  with  more  and  more  force, 
and  my  state  of  mind,  by  the  time  I 
had  reached  the  boat,  was  almost  cha- 
otic. That  night  I  found  in  my  pocket 
the  high  priest's  ring,  and  that  seiwed 
to  convince  me,  when  I  woke  next  day, 
that  my  recollections  were  not  of  a 
dream. 


Probably  you  will  now  explain  for 
yourself  without  difficulty  the  various 
strange  things  that  occurred,  but  I  have 
since  given  the  subject  such  a  great 
amount  of  study,  that — as  I  am  sure 
some  of  my  deductions  will  not  oc- 
cur to  vou — I  will  brieflv  state  them 
aU. 

In  lifting  a  heaA*y  object,  the  only  dif- 
ficulty would  be  to  raise  it  sufficiently 
to  introduce  the  ''Mantle  of  Osiris"  be- 
tween it  and  the  earth,  and  finally  to  be 
able  to  remove  the  metal.  In  the  tomb 
the  situation  was  evident  enough  ;  pro- 
tected by  the  sheet  of — as  I  T\ill  now 
name  it — Ostitis,  tied  under  its  whole 
surface,  the  cover  of  the  sarcophagus 
was  easily  lifted  to  its  place.  The 
framework  erected  above  it  was  to  lift 
it  sufficiently  to  remove  the  sheets  of 
osiris  and  then  to  lower  the  stone  to  its 
destination.  Before  this  was  accom- 
plished the  work  had  in  some  way  been 
interrupted. 

How  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  had 
been  covered  up,  and  why  it  was  never 
reopened  until  accident  had  revealed  it 
to  me,  is  a  matter  only  for  conjecture, 
and  in  fact  is  not  important. 

The  occurrences  while  I  was  in  the 
tomb  are  easy  to  understand — since  we 
have  the  wonderful  key.  I  could  not 
sit  on  the  stone,  above  the  osiris,  for 
my  body  there  had  not  weight  enough 
to  counterbalance  my  legs  that  were 
below.  The  wine,  when  poured  out, 
had  so  little  Aveight  that  it  would  scarce- 
ly leave  the  flask  ;  and  when  I  raised 
the  cuj) — with  a  motion  accelerated  by 
its  unexpected  lightness — the  wine  con- 
tinued its  upward  movement,  struck 
the  ceiling,  spread  itself  out  there,  and 
adhered  by  capillaiy  attraction,  there 
being  no  power  of  gravitation  sufficient 
to  make  it  fall. 

"When  I  had  pushed  the  cover- stone, 
it  had  easily  moved  until  a  part  of  it 
extending  beyond  the  protecting  metal 
which  was  no  longer  secured  in  its 
place  by  the  cords,  and  regaining  its 
normal  weight,  had  overbalanced  the 
protected  portion,  and  the  whole  mass 
toppling  over,  had  fallen,  bottom  up, 
the  osii'is  then  being  above  it  and  pow- 
erless. The  sickening  sensation  I  ex- 
perienced when  standing  on  the  metal 
was  like  sea-sickness,  caused  by  the  or- 
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gans  in  the  body  not  bearing  firmly 
down  as  they  normally  do.* 

But,  what  was  the  significance  of  the 
mysterious  cartouche  that  I  had  for  the 
fourth  time  found  on  the  priest's  ring? 
Why  was  it  "  The  Mantle  of  Osiris  ?  " 
It  was  many  months  before  I  deciphered 
it.  It  is  ideographic,  not  hieroglyphic. 
The  triangle  represented  a  pyramid  ; 
the  straight  line  under  it  was  the  "  man- 
tle "  itself  ;  but  why  the  circle  below  ? 
The  conviction  that  I  finally  and  firm- 
ly arrived  at  about  this  necessitated  a 
most  extraordinary  premise  ;  the  circle 
was  the  earth  above  which  the  pyramid 
was  lifted  up  by  the  sacred  metal ;  but 
in  that  case,  one  must  assume  that  the 
Egyptians  at  a  very  remote  period  knew 
that  this  earth  was  a  sphere  ! 

History  records  the  Greek  Thales, 
who  lived  about  640  e.g.,  as  the  first  to 
suggest  the  sphericity  of  the  earth. 

I  have  come  to  no  conclusion  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  osiris  by  the 
Egyptians. 

For  various  reasons  I  am  inclined  to 
fix  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the 
lost  tomb  in  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
about  1500  B.C. 

One  thing  further  regarding  the  tri- 
angle, the  line,  and  the  circle.  I  am 
convinced  that  their  existence  in  the 
emblems  of  modern  Freemasonry  orig- 
inated in  their  use  by  the  great  build- 
ers of  Egypt  as  the  insignia  of  their  all- 
powerful  ally. 

All  these  things,  however,  w^ere  of 
little  moment  compared  to  the  one 
great  question  which  soon  entirely  en- 
grossed my  attention.  Where  was 
osiris  to  be  found  ?  Why  had  it  not 
been  discovered  by  later  civilizations  ? 
When  I  had  time  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter carefully,  I  realized  that  the  few 
pieces  of  the  metal  hidden  in  the  tomb, 
though  of  enormous  scientific  interest, 
were  quite  inadequate  to   any  material 


*  In  reacTing  this  over,  I  note  the  omission  of  two  facts 
that  I  demonstrated  while  in  the  tomb  ;  osiris  did  not  of 
course  entirely  do  away  with  the  weight  of  an  object.  If 
it  had  done  so,  the  centrifrugal  force  of  the  earth's  re- 
volution would  have  sent  any  such  object  flying  ofE  into 
space.  I  found  that  a  stone,  held  over  the  metal,  seemed 
to  weigh  about  half  as  much  as  the  same  sized  piece  of 
cork  ordinarily  would.  Another  curious  thing ;  a  sub- 
stance held  over  two  layers  of  osiris  was  not  rendered  any 
lighter  than  over  one  "sheet  of  it !  The  ancients  appar- 
ently had  found  just  what  thickness  was  requisite.  A 
bottle  made  of  glass  sufficiently  thick  to  retain  water, 
does  not  hold  it  any  more  effectively  if  made  twice  as 
thick.     [T.  P.J 


service  to  mankind.  This  was  the 
2)roblem  I  sot  myself  to  solve,  and  I  de- 
cided that  so  long  as  I  could  feel  that 
there  was  the  sHo-htest  chance  of  my 
accomplishing  this,  I  would  not  dis- 
close the  secret  of  the  tomb.  I  went 
again  to  look  at  the  enchanted  mound, 
and  realized,  with  some  dismay,  that 
though  there  was  practically  no  chance 
of  anyone  else  discovering  the  entrance 
to  the  tomb,  I  had  so  fully  covered  it 
that  it  would  require  a  gang  of  men  to 
clear  away  the  debris,  and  that  conse- 
quently, I  could  never  again  enter  it 
alone  or  secretly. 

I  think  I  almost  drove  myself  insane 
with  constant  study  of  the  probable 
origin  of  the  sacred  metal.  In  fact,  at 
one  period,  I  had  to  force  myself  to 
think  of  something  else,  as  I  had 
reached  such  a  condition  that  I  could 
scarcely  eat  or  sleep.  I  worked  myself 
to  almost  a  skeleton  in  continued  over- 
hauling of  all  available  Egyptian  writ- 
ings. I  visited  all  the  museums  of 
Europe,  and  finally  only  put  aside  the 
subject  from  sheer  exhaustion  of  body 
and  mind. 

I  never  met  with  the  sought  -  for 
monogram  save  in  the  three  instances, 
besides  the  priest's  ring,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  from  them  could 
gather  but  two  possible  facts  of  mo- 
ment —  that  the  sacred  metal  was 
brought  from  somewhere  in  a  ship, 
and  that  Nebseni,  its  custodian,  may 
have  brought  it  from  "  the  Land  of  the 
Narrow  Water."  This  naturally  sug- 
gested the  upper  Nile — in  fact,  I  never 
considered  anything  else.  But  a  jour- 
ney up  the  river  as  far  as  was  possible 
in  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Soudan  revealed  nothing.  I  had  about 
concluded  that,  until  the  remote  and 
unknown  regions  of  the  upper  Nile 
were  made  entirely  accessible,  any  fur- 
ther search  on  my  part  was  useless. 

In  this  state  of  mind  I  came  to  Gib- 
raltar, and  you  can  easily  understand 
the  effect  that  was  produced  upon  me 
when  Captain  Breeze  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  all-significant  cartouche  was 
cut  in  a  cliff  of  the  "Haunted  Moun- 
tain of  the  Wind." 

All  became  clear  at  once.  All  the 
strange  tales  of  the  Djebel  Eeh — except 
that  of  the  alleged  mouth  of  hell  being 
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on  top  of  it^ — could  be  easily  accounted 
for  if  the  mountain  contained  a  quan- 
tity of  osiiis  ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
Moors  avoided  the  place,  and  that  for- 
eigners never  penetrated  to  it,  showed 
why  the  metal  had  remained  undiscov- 
ered. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  in  mv  opin- 
ion, than  that  the  Eiff  Mountains  con- 
tain osii'is  in  great  quantity.  That  I 
wish  to  complete  mv  discovery  alone 
and  reaj)  the  reward  in  the  fame  that 
will  result,  you  can  easily  understand. 
It  is  woi*th  the  risk. 

But,  whether  I  live  to  see  it  or  not,  I 
look  a  few  years  ahead  and  trv  to  real- 
ize what  great  changes  the  "  Mantle  of 
Osiris  ''  will  produce.  I  can  almost  im- 
agine that  Osiris  himself  will  be  wor- 
shii^ped  for  the  sudden  progress  man 
will  make  by  the  aid  of  his  "  Sacred 
Mantle." 

I  see  ships  sailing  in  the  air  as  easily 
as  they  now  sail  in  the  sea.  The  aerial 
ship,  with  inherent  strength  and  motive- 
power  that  do  not  overcome  its  buoy- 
ancy, at  once  becomes  practicable. 

I  see  ships  sailing  over  the  water  in- 
stead of  through  it ;  theii'  load  does 
not  increase  their  draft ;  and  engines 
and  fuel  being  no  burden,  steamships 
can  make  almost  unlimited  speed. 

I  see  war-ships  cari';s'ing  their  armor 
and  monstrous  guns — all  weightless.* 

I  see  a  lightening  of  half  of  the  la- 
bors of  man  and  of  his  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Eveiy  load  of  a  car,  a  wagon,  or 
even  a  hod  becomes  but  a  fraction  of 
what  it  was. 

I  see  the  whole  world  richer  because 
man  with  infinitely  less  labor  controls 
the  materials  and  forces  of  nature. 

Even  with  my  very  limited  inventive- 
ness in  such  things,  I  see  two  new  pow- 
ers whicli  will  mark  an  era  in  mechani- 
cal development  compared  to  which  all 
foraier  ones  sink  into  insignificance. 

The  first  is  this  :  A  stream  of  water 

•  Pope  forgets  that  the  weight  of  a  cnn  is  necessary  to 
absorb  the  recoil  of  its  discharge. — W.  B. 


i-unning  down  a  short  distance  in  an 
ordinary  pipe  would  push  the  water  up 
many  times  as  far  in  a  continuation  of 
the  same  pipe,  made  of  osiris — like  a 
siphon  reversed.  Practically,  then,  wa- 
ter would  run  up  hill. 

Finally,  and  as  far  as  I  can  now  see, 
the  most  valuable  of  all  uses  of  osiris  is 
that  by  a  simj^le  appUcation  it  creates 
a  constant  and  practically  unlimited 
moving  power,  A  wheel  hung  verti- 
cally, with  a  weighted  j^erij^heiy  and 
with  half  its  diameter  excluded  from 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  by  means 
of  a  sheet  of  osiris  extending  under 
one  side  of  it  as  far  as  its  axis,  would 
constantly  revolve,  with  a  j^ower  only 
hmited  by  the  weight  of  its  jDerij^hery. 
Like  an  "  over-shot  "  water-wheel,  one 
side  would  be  always  descending  heavy 
and  the  other  ascending  light  I  leave 
you  to  imagine  the  revolution  that  will 
be  produced  when  steam  and  other  pow- 
ers are  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
this  new  force  which  will  pei-petually 
do  man's  work  with  absolutely  no  cost 
to  him. 

In  the  bewildering  intricacy  of  Nat- 
ure's phenomena  there  are  few  laws  to 
which  there  are  no  variations  or  apj^ar- 
ent  contradictions.  Though  Kepjiler 
found  the  great  fact  of  the  elliiDtical 
track  of  each  planet  around  the  sun, 
Leverrier  discovered  aberrations  in 
the  motion  of  Uranus,  and  thence  de- 
duced the  presence  of  the  planet  Nep- 
tune. Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  giant 
among  philosophers,  promulgated  the 
great  law  of  gravitation.  Even  to  this, 
a  slight  variation — like  that  in  the  ap- 
parently unswei'vable  courses  of  the 
mighty  planets — existed,  unknown  to 
him.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes  I  I  do  not 
intend  by  the  introduction  here  of  these 
world-famed  names  to  seem  to  class  my- 
self with  them.  Theii'  conclusions  were 
the  result  of  intellectual  research  ;  my 
discovery  was  but  an  accident, 

Theodore  Pope. 

Tangiers,  April  10,  1891. 


Aiii'%P-£3i% 


V. 


i   J  J"  "  Slip  al@)^ !  '^^^^ 
~=^^  M    TRere  was^aceanswer 

to  me  by  this  time — but  I  could  not  make  out  the  \vor^, 
"  Where  do  you  hail  from  ?  "  was  the  next  questio 
I  strained  my  ears  to  catch  the  response,  being  naJumll 
anxious  to  know  whence  I  had  come.  ^ 

"From  the  City  of  Destruction!"  was  what  X  tliouglij/l/'t 
heard ;  and  I  confess  that  it  surprised  me  not  a  littf^;    /^^^^ 

"  Where  are  you  bound  ?  "  was  asked  in  turn.  \^  ^    /  /(/'&, 

Again  I  listened  with  intensest  interest,  and  agaiii  did^J^ja-^^ 
reply  astonish  me  greatly.  /''-iy^/^^^/. 

"Ultima  Thule  !  "  was  the  answer  from  our  bj^at,  ^cfthe  / 
voi^^f  the  man  who  answered  was  deep  and  melancholy.        /"'f 
^  ^  TD^fpknew  that  I  had  set  out  strange  countries  for  to'se^,  /  'V/ 
and  |hat|/vvas  all  unequipped  for  so  distant  a  voyage, '  TiiuJ'o 
know,  or  at  least  I  had  heard  of  the  king  >vho  reigned  there  ^/////^f/^ 
to  aiKJ/^who  cast  his  goblet  into  the  sea/  put  Ultii^m/llinh^. ! 


,p<di  that  beyond  the  uttermost  b(H;ders  of  the  eai'i^h  r 
^^y  passengers  ?  "  was  the  next^uery^  andM  i^ed'tjiat 
voic^^me  now  from  the  leffe^nd  was  almo^am'0^^^i/<ix 

ftte  only,"  responded  the  captain  of  onr'boali,    ^'  //^'/.   ' '' 
hiere  bound  ?  "  was  the  final  mquiry.,////      'y^/J^  ^  //  v,/^f/; 
'4^^  the  Fortunate  Islands  !  "  was  the  ^wqx  ;  \\\i([/Ai0[^^-'' 
hei>vd  this  my  spirits  rpsje  again,  and  I  wa-^  ii'lacl  ;i-  \\\\a\\\\m\,%^ 
v\"ould  no^/fe^  who -Watson  his  way  to  the  p.'uadiMj//V\ii<'ic  tKc -'  '^ 
crimMin-ffowered  meadows  a^reMy^yof  J\)i^,  ^M^'h'  <>f^''^^i"'i^J^iM- 
ccu^e-trees  and  of  fruits  ofrgo\d::^^^m^M '  %/: 

Then' the  boat  bounded  forward  a;i;ain'  and  1   lioard  the'^ 
w  Ji5.li  of  tli'e  waves.  ,;   ,^  '  -/ 

All  this>time  it  vsee'med  as  tliouii'h  I  were  in  (\\\\\^\\(.'--/hv^V//, 
g>^;^^^2^p.A\r(x\y  to  discern  tlxe  ol^jvct^  about  ww^.  ^ i'J^^^]^'',%mm 
s  -mnisevdf^  alouno-e  m  a  state-room^t  the  btprn  ot     '"/y,^ 


le' vc=j^l.     "tlimu^i  the  small  round  \<tii'cTow  owr/inv^i^ad  'Mj^0^ 


'^  ^ittl^  cabin.  ^"'^'^ 


and'  soon  liLditeiKtlur 


,^  g)i5\v^rc^im^^ 


v^V^^^/.^ 


'of  a  limn  framecl  iri  the  doorway  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  lead- 
^  ,  ing  to  the  deck  above. 

--    v.i/^.-s^/'/u  '^^^'^""•"'    How  it  was  I  do  not  know,  but  I  made  sure  at  once  that 
^.T     vHi'*  '*i''l  "^'^'^  ^^''^^  ^^^  captain  of  the  ship,  the  man  whose  voice  I  had 
'j^^'-i-?*'V'3l ^'tr^'?^^^^^^  answering  the  hail.  | 

ai'ImS'        He  was  tall  and  dark,  with  a  scant  beard  and  a  fiery  and    ' 
uii  piercing  gaze,  which  penetrated  me  as  I  faced  him.     Yet  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  not  unfriendly ;  nor  could 
'^*n\iijj':^any  man  lay  eyes  upon  him  without  a  movement  of  pity  for 
"the  sadness  written  on  his  visao-e. 
C'l^rl^ose  to  my  feet  as  he  came  forward. 

'^  Well,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand,  "andhow^  are  you 
after  your  nap  ?  " 

He  spoke  our  language  with  ease  and  yet  with  a  foreign 
accent.     Perhaps  it  was  this  which  betrayed  him  to  me. 

"  Are  you  not  Captain  Vanderdecken  ?  "  I  asked  as  I  took  , 
his  hand  heartily.  >^i^':[ 

jr    *'  So  you  know  me  ?  "  he  returned,  with  a  mournfiil  Jittle*/^ 
SS'^  .H  laugh,  as  he  motioned  to  me  to  sit  down  agSLin.^^'^^^^^Mj' 


\.l 


\. 


Vss^- 


Thus  the  ice  was  broken,  and  he  took  his  se 

^!'ik^.  ^'ind  we  were  soon  deep  in  talk.  — -  —  - 

'^JWm^       When  he  learned  that  I  was  a  loyal  New  Yorker,  his  cor- 

wMM  dmYity  increased. 

//''/ff/  I'l  •' 

f^i'nM        "  I  have  relatives  in  New  Amsterdam,"  he  cried,  "at  least 

^''iim  I  had  once.     Diedricli  Knickerbocker  was  my  first  cousin. 

■      ^vii  *^'^^  ^^  ^^^  know  Rip  A^an  Winkle  ?  " 

^  1 V 1^        Although  I  could  not  claim  any  close  friendship  with  this 

7^^  flij^gentleman,  I  boasted  myself  fully  acquainted  with  his  history. 

_  ij'^^       "  Yes,,  yes,"  said  Captain  Vanderdecken,"!  suppose  he 

™fVjwas  before  your  time.     Most  people  are  so  short-lived  nowa- 

'Ijlj'!  nlays ;  it's  only  with  that  Wandering  Jew  now  that  I  can  ever 

i;ive  a  chat  over  old  times.     Well,  well,  but  you  have  heard 

of  Rip  ?   Were  you  ever  told  that  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Hendrick 

Hudson  the  night  Rip  went  up  the  mountain  and  took  a  drop 

too  much  ?  " 

I  had  to  confess  that  here  was  a  fact  I  had  not  before 
'known. 


"I  ran  up  the  river,"  said  the  Holla 
of  bowls  with  the  Englishman  and  his  cr^v 
countrymen  of  mine ; — and  by  the  way,  Hudson 
that  it  was  I  who  brought  the  storm  with  me^t 
Rip  Van  Winkle  the  rheumatism  as  he  slept  o1 
tion  on  the  hillside  under  the  pines.  He  was 
Rip,  and  a  very  good  judge  of  schnapps,  too." 

Seeing  him  smile  with  the  pleasant  memories  otV| 
panionship,  I  marvelled  when  the  sorrowful  express^p' 
covered  his  face  again  as  a  mask. 

"  But  why  talk  of  those  who  are  dead  and  gone^ 
happy ?"  he  asked  in  his  deep  voice.     "Soon  there Vwill' by 
no  one  left,  perhaps,  but  Ahasuerus  and  Vanderdecken--Sfhe 
Wandering  Jew  and  the  Flying  Dutchman."  \\\\    ^  / 

He   sighed    bitterly,    and    then   he  gave   a   shortA  harcKv 
laugh.  \N       \^ 

"  There's  no  use  talking  about  these  things,  is  there  ?\j  ]ic\^ 
cried.     ''  In  an  hour  or  two,  if  the  wind  holds,  I  can  shovy  ^^i^u   ^ 
the  house  in  which  Ahasuerus  has  established  his  musefii^i'X  \ 
the  only  solace  of  his  lonely  life.     He  has  the  most  extr 
dinary  gathering  of  curiosities  the  world  has  ever  seen, — tru 
a  virtuoso's  collection.     An  American  reporter  came  on  a 
age  with  me  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  I  took  him  over 
there.     His  name  was  Hawthorne.     He  interviewed  the  Jew, 
and  wrote  up  the  collection  in  the  American  papers,  so  I've 
been  told." 

"I  remember  reading  the  interview,"  I  said,  ''and  it  was  n^tii 
indeed  a  most  remarkable  collection."  JjP^' 

*'  It's  all  the  more  curious  now  for  the  odds  and  ends  I've 
been  able  to  pick  up  here  and  there  for  my  old  friend/Vyaff-^^ 
derdecken  declared ;    **  I  got  him  the  horn  of  Herilani, y  ti 
harpoon  with  which  Long  Tom  Coffin   pinned   tW/Brit^'i 
officer  to  the  mast,  the  long  rifle  of  Natty  Bumwti//0U'^ett 
A  in  scarlet  cloth  embroidered  in  gold  by  Hes 
banner   with   the   strange   device  'Excelsior/  t,h|  goW  l>wg]§^^*' 
which  was  once  used  as  a  plummet,  Maud  Mullir/sv  r^ke^  an 
the  jack-knives  of  Hosea  Biglow  and  Sam  LaMon.'/ 


'#lm7/- 


"  You  mosi^iiave  seen  extraordinary  things  yourself,"  I 
ventured  to  ,m<i^^(.r.^    x^  / 

"  No  ma^n^  }iii&  seen  stranger/yiie  answered,  promptly. 

"  No  man^has  ever  peeh  witness  to  more  marvellous  deeds  than 

I — not  ev<^2i  AJiasuerus,  I  verilj  believe,  for  he  has  only  the 

land,  ar^d  I  Jbt^vp  the  boundless  sea.     I  survey  mankind  from 

to  Pmi.     I  have  hfaird  the  horns  of  elfland  blowing, 

j^d^teJTyou  tjie/^oog  tlxe  sirens  sang.     I  have  dropped 

ov^'at  INp  Man's  Laud/  and  Off  Lyonesse,  and  in  Xanadu, 

here  xUph  the  ^rfea  river  ran.     I  have  sailed  from  the  still- 

exed  Bermoouies  to  the  New  Atlantis,  of  which  there  is  no 

nention^even  until  the  year  1629."  ^^>^-~^ 

*'  In  "vv^hich  ycai^  there  was  pubhshed  an  account  of  it^writ- 
■fu  in  tlie  Latitt  t<>iigue,  but  by  an  En^^lishman,"  I  said,  desir- 
ous to  reveal  my 'aC(|uirements.      ^^ 
^^1  hav^  /^^een  every  strange  dbast,"  continued  the  Flying 
iftchman.^/"The   Isla 


tchma,n.^ /"The   Island  of  ^ells  and  Kobiiison  Crusoe^'s  / 
and^n^Cthe  ^^Jngdoms  ()f  Brpbdingnag  and  Lilliput.  '^But -v 
^/it  i>  apt  for  me  to'^'vaunt  %iysel^<^/ >my  voyages^,/ And  of  U"^ 


^^'//;I  li;i\c  sometimes/suspected  that  he  came  from; the  town 

}0'  / 


/ 


wi'  ATc'issnichtwo. '  y 

v^^'(/''Z\xit  to  discover  what  Yanderdecken  would  say,  I  inquired       / 
if^}hnoceui[j  whether  this  was  the  same  person  as  one  Captiiin    y 
""^'emo  of  whose  submarine  exploits  I  had  read.  /  j^ 

'^;:^  "Captain  Nemo?"  the  Flying  Dutchman  repeated  scorn-^ 
.   v^.  \v%fullv.     "  I  never  heard  of  him.     Are  you  sure  there  is  such  a 

^^^^J  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  ^y  asking  if  he  had.^^ver', 
^et  another  anci^it  raavi;i^|^  named' Clviron. 

iJ^^-H^Oh,  jes,'j/^vas\hiB  ,answer.  //^Charo"  keeps  the  ferry 
V  -  V^crhss  the  St\'X/to  tiife  El\-j-ian^Fields,,past  the  sunless  marsli 
:\  .-V^i  Acheron.    Yes-r-Fye  met  liilh  nior«f'than\>nce.     I  metyjnim 


/ 


vlaiinch,  with  it^  storj^j^ 


'^Y,ohly  last  inohffh/'<m(\  He  was  ve.ryvpi'bud  of  his  new^ei^^ 
its  storage  Wterv."     '/   '      ■         ,-Ut,v-/'^ 


r  \ 


J.. 


When  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  this,  he  adced 


?»<  ■'^- '"'" 
me*  if  I 


y 


"  So  far,  it  seems  to  me,  you  have,  never ^'^f?'  "e-V  -^ 

.1     a..    "^  :^m¥^'?^<^^y^>^m     ^'^ 


did  not  know  that  the  under-world  was  now  lio;htcd  by'  clec-  /J^^v^'';  " 
tricity,  and  that  Pluto  had  put  in  all  the  modern  imprbye- ^--*-*^, 
ments.      Before  I  had  time  to  answer,  he  rose  from  his  sesLt-^^f^' 
and  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  -^^-^^z  W^*i*(^^^'^'7  ■ 

*' Come  up  with  me! — if  you  want  to  behold  things  for  J^/J^^, 

yourself/'  he  cried      "  <=-  ^-  '* ™ riT/^:-  „<.^rr<r#. 

seen  the  sights  !  " 

I  followed  him  on  deck.     The  sun^T^as'^iioVtwo^' hours  ^^^:^^  "'^ 
high,  and  I  could  just  make  out  a  faint  line  of  land  on  the'^'^^^r^^'    - 

horizon.  -^^-^i^!^.^1^ "  ^ 

''That  rugged  coast  is  Bohemia,  which  is  really  a  desert  •^f,\^'^ff'i^ 
country  by  the  sea,  although  ignorant  and  bigoted  pedants  K/'\,i/^-'i^yyJ^^'' 
have  dared  to  deny  it,"  and  the  scorn  of  my  companion  as  he^v^y^^r  ^  '-^^^   . 
said  this  was  wonderful  to  see.     "  Its  borders  touch  Alsatiar*  ^^5^-  J^c^:;^  i^ 
1^,    of  which  the  chief  town  is  a  city  of  refuge.     Not  far  lyland^  5^\j^l?$.'^t^cjf  ^  •^-, 
^  --  ^  but  a  little  to  the  south,  is  the  beautifid  forest   iqj  ^i^en,  Ktd^Jf^<fp^'^^\ 
•  ^ -rfx^  .,  where   men  and  maids  dwell  together  in  amity,-""  au%  \vhere  /^  r^?^)^^ 
rv  "   1-"^  clowns  wander,  making  love  to  shepherdesses.     Some' of  these"'  -^!^3v\^ 


'fW'S-.l:  'th 

,^  ^.  'you  know  that,  don't  you  ?  ^  

't\^:0f^mf''!!€^^-\^J^--l  admitted  that  a  gi-een  and  gilded.^ snake  and'''a':^(^ess,\'^  iV       /IvC^ 
\r\fi'  witK  udders  all  drawn  dry  were  known  "to   have/been' se^^lJ^A'A;  \<^^ 


./^i  ;^M 


^  there  both  on  the  same  day.     I  ventured  tojsuggest  further;;^-^ 
IrffiM^f'S^ that  possibly  this  Forest  of  Arden  was  the' Wandering  Wood -s/i^j 

i/®S-1i?^0'Where  Una  met  her  lion.  ^  -  -''Q^'^  ^r\y^>^>>A:^y<^*r:'^'i:'^'^^^ 


.^^ 


^ 


*--^-tg^J^^i^;;^-^Wlio  would  chase  a  tame 
^    CVi^^S^oncealed  contempt  for  my  ill-ad 


•n    ^ 


'7 


^ 
-^ 


goat?^'Mie  retorted  with  ill-/ ^^fe',^ 
vised  remark.  •    '^"J^^^^ri  ^^   ^ 


^^>^^~^^S>   I   thought  it  best  to  keep  silence ;  and  after  a  minute  or 


..--^^^ 


he  resumed  the  conversation,  like  one  who  is  glad  of  a     "^ 
i**^/2:ood  listener.  ^^^^ 


So 


"  In   the  outskirts  of  the  Forest    of  Arden."'  he   beo-an      x^f--^-    "^J^^^r 


'< 'sS^^VW'^i^  "stands   the    Abbey    of  Thelema, — the   only    abbey  .^^^^.j" 

v-  ■$St)'fi''/l$^''^^^^^^^  ^^  bounded  by  no  wall  and  in  ^vhich  there  is  no  clock     ^_^<S^ 

'■     ■~^^^P''jfl[/j''---^di\j  all   nor  any  dial  AnrJ    wrliaf    nc^aA    \^    fl->Aro   n-p  L-nrkWiTinr    flio     '»>.  7^^   fi*^ 


And  what  need  is  there  of  knowins:  the  ,-:5  v 
■^ ^ has  for  companions  only  comely  and  well-con- ',^^''^' 

9':^^-o!Ci5/?l^Vo^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^"'  women  of  sweet  disposition  ?    And  the*^^^ 
;  ^<^i^i^9^j^ motto  of  the  Abbey  of  Thelema  is  Fais  ce  que  voudra — Do    "1^ 
^.y^what  you  will;    and  many  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  Focesty^ 


A 


If^- 


.  ^>w^-L^/^<^^f  Arden  will  tell  you  that  they  have  taken  this  also  for  their 


'i'. 


^^^'^"^^-^ ^^^^^  ^  recalled  a  song  of  the  foresters  in^vhich  they  declarecy  ^^^^^fe^*",  / 
"^^^fer'^i^''^^  themselves  witliout  an  enemy  but  winter ^ahd  rouo:h  weather.'^Ml^ifiij^v'/ 


enemy 
"'.^M  J\     "  Yes,"  he  went  on,  "  they  are,  foiKl"of"sino-in2:  in  the  For-  .^">;  y^^- 
Pj^.  -^^Lest  of  Arden,  and  they  sing  good^  songs.     And  so  they  do  in  i^T^^^P^x-  / 
"^^L  the  fair  land  beyond  where, I  ha ve^  never  been,  and  which  I  }tC>  .^<^^ 


^^Q^^    r^can  never  hope  to  go  to^ee  for  myself,  if  all  that  they  report  %\^.i^'y^. 


sXjv    be  true — and.- yet- what  would  I  not  mve  to  see  it  and  to  die  - 

^\&  there. %Mr^s-:s^^^e^ . 


i>i^ 


V/ 


is  voice  sank  into  a  sigh. 


y\ 


V  r  ^> .    %  'fe^  And  as  h"e  said  this  sadly,  hi 

^z^\^^^^^'Vkn^  where  does  the  road  through  the  Forest  lead,  that 

Yyou  so  much  wish  to  set  forth  upon  it  ?  "     I  asked. 

^y^^vT^^^^'  That's  the  way  to  Arcady,"  he  said,  "  to  Ai'cady  where 

^.N^Ai^  all  the  leaves  are  meriy.     I  may  not  go  there,  though  I  long 

Y  it.     Those  who  attain  to  its  borders  never  come  back 

.■>    ^- J,  again, — and  why  should  they  leave  it?     Yet  there  are  tales  / 

•^^^W'\t^^^^'  and  I  have  heard  that  this  Arcady  is  the  veritable  El 

^/yp^^Dorado  and  that  in  it  is  the  true  Fountain  of  Youth,  gushmg 

|forth  unfailingly  for  the  refreshment  of  all  who  may  reach  it. 

"3\  But  no  one  may  find  the  entrance  who  camiot  see  it  by  the 


y-^^c^ 


^::v 


\\ 


\ 


/^     *'  It  must  be  a  favored  region/'  I  remarked. 

^       *'  Of  a  truth  it  is,"  he  answered ;  ''  and  on  the  way  there 

^'    is  the  orchard  where  grow  the  golden  apples  of  Hesperides, 

and  the  dragon  is  dead  now  that  used  to  guard  them,  and  so 

/^ny  one  may  help  himself  to  the  beautiful  fruit.     And  by  the 

^  side  of  the  orchard  flows  the  river  Lethe,  of  which  it  is  not 

well   for  man   to   drink,  though  many  men  would  taste  \ 

gladly."     And  again  he  sighed 

^^  knew^not  what  to  say,  and  so  waited  for  him  t 

jfe.^ore. 

I  r)T        pi'oiiiontory  there  on  the  weather  bow,"  he  began^ 
m  after  a  few^noments'  silence,  "  that  is  Barataria,  which 
as  long  supposed  to  be  an  island  by  its  former  governor, 
Don  Sancho  Panza,  but  which  is  now  know^n  by  all  to  bei, 
nected  with  the  mainland.     Pleasant  pastures  slope  dov|i\; 
^the  water,  and  if  we  were  closer  in  shore  you  might  change  "^o 
see  Rozinante,  the  famous  charger  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Man 
ha,  gj-a'zing  amicably  with  the  good  horse  that  broiiglitlthej 
goq^ews  from  Ghent  to  Aix." 

"  I   wish  I  could  see   them ! "    I  cried,  enthu^ 
ut  there  is  another  horse  I  would  rather  behol 
^^the  winged  steed  Pegasus."  K  ./>; 

Before  responding,  my  guide  raised  his  han 
his  eyes  and  scanned  the  horizon.- 
.  /  /  "  No/'  he  said  at  last.     '''I^Qanno 
-=>^/6ooa?^Sometimes   in   these  latitu^^T/ hav 
liipi^^ogriffs   circling   about   the   ship/^"'^''^ 


sshojvn  them  to  you.     Perhaps  tEei^M)aiWiM 
j^atrthe  stock-farm,  where  Apollo  1s)^m^^ 
^Jivith  nio-ht-mares  4n  the  hopp  of.jmprovi'uV  tHe^|||^^d 
^^>^?iil^^P^>^^'^'liich  he  selects  the  vCojirt>er^/-tliat  draw  the 
^.-^^-'.^ ^-"^^^^grii^^^h^y^say  that' the  expcrimeut' would  hav 

^f^^ce^iflt  werb,,||s^r.to  find  the  Di£!htTmailes''fn^si^; 

'%)aused^/taltHou2;h  tluit;  wolMltibeiJff 

_  _^^  V^^^  the  renowned  i-^eL!7i.^u^  fmjt^nself. 

'' Peojasu^^much  like  the  other  hiiJpoijJiTO^/^'hiEilr 


A 


:^' 


r 


;'-^"MJe-i.^>'Yr 


"  although  peiliaps  he  lias  a  little  better  record  than  any  of 
them.  But  they  sayJie  has  not  won  a  single  aerial  handicap 
since  that,  American  professor  of  yours  harnessed  him  to  a 
one-hosfi  fskavV)  ^hat  seemed  to  break  his  spirit,  somehow; 
and.  rrii^l()ld  he  would  shy  now  even  at  a  broomstick  train." 

y*^;  Even  if  he  is  out  of  condition,"  I  declared,  "  Pegasus  is 
.stilly the  s|/eed  1  desire  to  see  above  all." 
"ik />//  v'j[/'i;/haven't  set  eyes  on  him  for  weeks,"  was  the  answer, 
-l^solie  is  probably  moulting ;  this  is  the  time  of  year.     He  has 
a^a'ooiTiy  box-stall  in  the  new  Augean  stable  at  the  foot  of 
''     ,        M 0)1^' Parnassus.     You  know  they  have  turned  the  spring  of 
■■  \\  ^  i^^§Wy  so  that  it  flows  through  the  stable-yard  now,  and  so  it 
<:     ^j»^Wsy  enough  to  keep  the  place  clean." 

rjlf  I  may  not  see  Pegasus,"  I  asked,  "  is  there  any  chance 
"  rif  my  being  taken  to  the  Castle  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  ?  " 

"  1  have  never  seen  it  myself,"  he  replied,  "  and  so  I  cannot 
-liow  it  to  you.  Rarely  indeed  may  1  leave  the  deck  of  my 
-hip  to  go  ashore;  and  this  castle  that  you  ask  about  is  very 
for  inland.  I  am  told  that  it  is  in  a  country  which  the  French 
travellers  call  La  Scrihle,  a  curious  land,  wherein  the  scene  is 
,  l[iid  of  many  a  play,  because  its  laws  and  its  customs  are 
exactly  what  every  playwright  has  need  of;  but  no  poet  has 
visitied  it  for  many  years.  Yet  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerol- 
stein,,  wlios<i  domains  lie  partly  within  the  boundaries  of 
Scribia';' is ,  still  a  subscriber  to  the  Gazette  de  HoUande — the 
only  newspaj[>er  J  take  myself,  by  the  way." 

This  last  remark  of  the  Captain's  explained  how  it  was 

that  he  had  been  able  to  keep  up  x^^th  the  news  of  the  day, 

despite  ,his  constant  Avanderings  over  the  waste  of  waters; 

;iiid  xvhat  ^nore  natural  in  focttlian'that  the  Flying  Dutchman 

iftiild'be  a.  regular  reader  of^l^^/o//^/«c?  Gazettcy 

'jfii/     Vunderdecken  wentyfonvard-ji^to  the  prow  of  tjae''^; esse! , 

^  J^  cjimng  '|o  me  to  fbllow^'^'  • '    '  ' '  ' '  .'  *   '^'\  .  I         : 

^'^Vfi       '' Doiyou  see  those  ]u 

/''•  _K)intiiig  OM-v  lire  -r;ti  liii:!r(,l.li    ■■■:. 


the  ijistance  ?  "  he  ask « 


^ 


^     •Nj/pould  lust  make  out  a 
'  mdicali^r 


.^%>^- 


ill. 


ntlinein  the  clirecti'  ; 


^Wl 


r. 


^^ 


^'^^ 


t-C 


'  Those  are  the  Delectable  Moun^tams,^he^jibrmVd^^m^l^^^^ 


"  and  down  in  a  hollow  between  the  tAv'oxrano-es^islthe'ltapnv-^ 

Valley."  "^^A^«l^*' 

''  Where  Rasselas  lived  ?  "  ^£^^;^^^ 


O;^' 


^■Ml 


Yes,"  he  replied,  "  and  beyond  the  Delectable  Mountains)^3»Av^J^^ 
e  far  slope,  lies  Prester  John's  Kingdom,  and  there  dwell  ;  ,^\^v^l^^0^"'^ 


on  the 

anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  .\ 
shoulders.     At  least,  so  they  say.     For  my  part,  I  have  never 
seen  any  such.     And  I  have  now  no  desire  to  go  to  Prester^! 
John's  Kingdom,  since  I  have  been  told  that  he  has  lalel 
married  Pope  Joan.     Do  you  see  that  grove  of  trees  thef(^a 
the  base  of  the  mountains  ?  " 

1  answered  that  I  thought  I  could  distinguish  weirdiy^^n 
torted  branches  and  strangely  shivering  foliage 

''  That  is  the  deadly  upas-tree,"  he  explained,  "  and 
much  as  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  lie  down  in  the  shade 
twisted  limbs.     I  slept  there,  on  that  point  where  the  trees  are^ 
the  thickest,  for  a  fortnight  a  century  or  so  ago — but  all  I  had 
for  my  pains  was  a  headache.     Still  I  should  not  advise  you 
to  adventure  yourself  under  the  shadow  of  those  melancholy"^ 
boughs."  V^l,,^. 

^  r^Fconfess  at  once  that  I  was  little  prompted  to  a  visit  so^^^J^  ^'J;^^      ^ 
dangerous  and  so  profitless.  ^-i^j^^^^^^^^^'^Cp  %,^P^ 


,  "Profitless  ?  "  he  repeated.     "  As  to  that  I  am  not  so  cer-' 
lain,  for  if  you  have  a  mind  to  see  the  rarest  animals  in  the 
world,  you  could  there  sate  your  curiosity.     On  the  shore,^- 
between  the  foot-hills  and  the  grove  of  upas,  is  a  park  of  wild 
l>^asts,  the  like  of  which  no  man  has  looked  upon  elsewher^^ 
jEven  from  the  deck  of  this  ship  I  have  seen  more  than  once'a  /|^ 

pve  of  unicorns,  or  a  herd  of  centaurs,  come  down  to  the  water  iWt. 

drink;  and  sometimes  I  have  caught  a  pleasant  glimpse  ^^ ^^Jl'^yji/'f&r 
atyrs  and  fauns  dancing. in  the  sunlight.     And  once  indeed  /  ^ 
—I  shall  never  forget  that  extraordinary  spectacle — as  I  sped 
past  with  every  sail  set  and  a  ten-knot  breeze  astern,  I  saw 
the  phoenix  blaze  up  in  its  new  birth,  while  the  little  salaman- 
ders frisked  in  the  intense  flame."  /'^   '     "       ^.,^''  '^^' /'y^WA 


)\^/.^m^j^.  ,, r^^^  phoenix  ?  "  I  cried.    >;;Yotv  have  -a  eu  rlio  pKuiiix 


^br-,^ 


'^y^^^K^ 


^'^ 

^«^^ 


.;ii>^ 


^SlJ^^: 


..-^  0-. 


>^'^^'  \^^  latitude,"  he  answered,  "but  it  was  about 

'  \' "^5-  --,7:^5?^^^'  'W^^®^  o'cloqk^  iu  the  evening  and  I  remember  that  the  new 


"vi" 


''■^p^-^P'^^-fLif:^  m6on  \T^s  setting  behind  the  mountains  when  I  happened  to 
'  "r^,^ome' 6n  jlecjir^^^ 
-^^''^'-^  And  what  was  the  phoenix  like  ?  "  I  asked. 

'^  Really,*'  he  replied,  "the  bird  was  almost  as  Herodotus 


fhtMm 


ih 


'■■%'. 


,     .  described  her,  of  the  make  and  size  of  the  eagle,  with  a  plu- 
I        mage  partly  red  and  partly  golden.     If  we  go  by  the  point  by 
^vnoon,  perhaps  you  may  see  her  for  yourself" 
h!z?^f^\"  Is  she  there  still  ? ''  I  asked,  in  wonder. 

"  ^Vhy  not?  "  he  returned.     "  All  the  game  of  this  sort  is 
':.'v|:->^  carefully  preserved  and  the  law  is  ofif  on  phoenixes  only  once 
in   a  century.     Why,  if  it  were  not  for  the   keepers,  there 
soon  would  not  be  a  single  gi'iffin  or  dragon  left,  not  a  single 
sphinx,  not  a  single  chimaera..    Even  as  it  is,  I  am  told  they 
do   not  breed  as  freely  now  as  when  they  could  roam  the 
whole  world  in  safety.     That  is  why  the  game  laws  are  so 
rigorous.     Indeed,  I  am  informed  and  believe  that  it  is  not 
permitted  to  kill  the  were- wolves  even  when  their  howling,  as 
they  run  at  large  at  night,  prevents  all  sleep.     It  is  true,  of 
-  course,  that  very  few  people  care  to  remain  in  such  a  neigh- 
borhood. ^  '(\  ./ 
--*'!  shotild>>>think  noi^Iasreed.     "And  what  manner  of 
\  peoplp  are  they  avIio  aare  to.Jiv/e  here  ?  " 

there  are:a  few  harpies,"  he  answered ; 

have  seen  a  mermaid  on  the  rocks 

"inbing  n0r  hair  ;\nth  a  golden  pomb  as  she  sang  to  herself" 

/^'  Harpies  ?  "  L  repe(ited,  iVdi^gixst,     "  \\Tiy  notti  the  sea- 

^^^  .cq^nt  also  ? "  \,       .)/;  ^//\      ^^--'^ 

}\      'w^ere  was  a  sea-s'brpehtVAvl^o  liyefl^M*  years, Jn  that 

'v/^cove  yonder,"  said  the  Capt^ii,  pointing  to  a'plea^ant^nay  on 

the  starboard,  "  but  I  have  not  seen  i^  lateU'.'    vUnlessvI  am 

in  eiTor,  it  had  a  pitched  battle  hereabouts^^mh  a  krakc 

I   don't  remember  who  got  the  betterv,Qf_^the, fight 

haven't  seen  the  snake  since."         ^\\      ^^^^      ^®v 

As  I  scanned  the  surface  of  the  water  to -see  ifv, 

not  detect  some  trace  of  one  or  another-X)fthlese^^ma: 

-.  —  =-j^-^ 


s 


^^  '^iA.lo;ig  th(^  shore  tl 
'"*^,ahdyno\y  ^nd '  then  I 


^^^ 


^:^ 


Ijjeasts  of  the  sea,  I  remarked  a  bank  of  fog  lying  across  our 
course. 

"  And  what  is  this  that  we  arc  coming  to  ?  "  I  incjuired.   //// 

"  That  ?  "     Captain   Vanderdeckcu   responded,  indicating,  ^^' 
the  misty  outline  straight  before  us.     *' That  is  Altruria — a" 
least  it  is  so  down  in  the  charts,  but  I  have  never  set  eyes  OTi///// 
it  actually.     It  belongs  to  Utopia,  you  know ;  and  they  sa, 
that,  although  it  is  now  on  the  level  of  the  earth,  it  used  once 
to  be  a  flying  island — the  same  which  was  formerly  known  aS' 
Laputa,  and  which  was  first  visited  and  described  by  Q^dL-^tdiiwIf'////,/ 
Lemuel  Gulliver  about  the  year  1727,  or  a  little  earlier."     /'^//l/i/ /  ' 

"  So  that  is  Altruria,"  I  said,  trying  in  vain  to  see  it  mor^/?S 
clearly.     ''There  was  an  Altrurian  in  New  York  not  long  ag^ 
but  I  had  no  chance  of  speech  with  him."  ^..^^-^Z^^^- 

"■  They  are  pleasant  folk,  those  Altriu'ian^SaMj^fte  L;a] 
tain,  •''  although  rather  given  to  boastingT'^ArY^Jth^^fav^ 
really  little  enough  to  brag  about,  after  all.     Their  climate^5^ftG^?^ 
execrable — I  find  it  ever  windy  hereabouts,  and  when  I  get  i) 
sight  of  that  bank  of  fog,  I  always  look  out  for  squalls.    ''^Ijl 
don't  know  just  what  the  population  is  now,  but  I  doubt  if  ^H'//  '^'-  ^^  ^^ 

is  growing.     You  see,  people  talk  about  moving  there  to  live^  //,/// '"'^^^f^^'^'yf^^ 
but  they  are  rarely  in  a  hurry  to  do  it,  I  notice.     Nor  are  ^^^^i'l '/Mu  fu i,'^   m(/  "^ 
manufactures  of  the  Altrurians  as  many  as  they  were  ?>dA(\:  myjy^l^UViij    "^ 
be.     Their  chief  export -now  is  the  famous  Procrustean  bed;  (/'^^''^f'''«^^^ 


although  the  old  house  of  Damocles  &  Co.  still  does  a  go0d  '^^J^jjifi 
business  in  swords.     Their  tonnage  is  not  what  it  used  to  b^,^  '^y/i'j/j        i ; 
and  I'm  told  that  they  are  issuing  a  good  deal  of  paper  montn\^^-i^-'y^      'J''  ' 
now  to  try  and  keep  the  balance  of  trade  in  their  favor,^ 
''  Are  there  not  many  poets  among  the  inhabit 


/ 


''/'I 


«^>truria  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  They  are  all  poets 
ther,"  declared  the  Ca 
"M^Gobin,  and  I  will  show  you  soniL^Mfpi 
#■■  tjie  sky  was  now  of«iiP4/- 


5  and^<>mancer^^^t  one  kmd  or  au^^"^*^  V^^^mh 
^\.^{i\'^^^S^^^\o^  agaitt^^4flto  tli^/^  1%^'^ 
on  spmeM^then'  books.       ^^  -  """^y^y^^jT/^^,     ///  \ 


there  was  a  chill  whufV/Tii^^^^'^, 
Wm  leave  the  deck,  aiid-to  -^fe^^'^'^^' 
|teps  into  the  cabiij. 

the.,|able.//^thi>/  hiAi-jM^-\  -V  - 1,  \ 


"N 


said,  "is  one  of  their  books — 'Newsifcom  Noyvhere.Xjt  is '  ^  ^(^ 

extended  it  toward  me,  and  I  Jtield^.outN  m j'jiapd,  forv^-;*^  ri*;'i+    <^ 
it  slipped  through  my  fingers?'^  I  starteJ^iWai!^\ii? 


caUed." 
He 
it,  but  it  slipped  through  my  fingers/    I  starteJ^r\Vam\ii?  \  VA 
a  vain  effort  to  seize  it.  4^/'%^^-    -"        '^  ^-.  V    "     ^       ' 
C   vAs  I  did  so,  the  walls  and  the  floor  of  the  cabi^^vgeemed  \o  "^ 
'    melt  away  and  to^dissolve  in  air,  and  beyond  them  and  tak 
^    -  Mng  their place^wer^  the  walls  and  the  floor  of  my  own  house.  \  ^  '^ 

re  ,  \ 
■■>^ ---.'-  „°      ^  o  past  they 


^  ''  Ajhen^;Judyenly^'the    clock    on  the  mantelpiece   struck  :five,  j\Y^\\\ 
^l''aud'll^eard5a  bob-tail  car  rattlino;  and  clatteriuir  past  the  M\\Ai'/y 


^^  ,  door \6nfttsi way  across  town  to  Union  Square,  and  thencet  to    S 
j^'^^Gr^enwich  Village,  and  so  on  down  to  the  Hoboken  Ferry. I, v1 
•  /^,.^^vH^^?;ThenvI--' found  myself  on  my  own  sofa,  bending  forward  ip 

^^  -C'>^^^^0^^^'^^^  volume  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  whi-'^   ' 

).-,» 'V^^^se^carpet^at  my  feet,     I  sat  up  erect  and  collects 
'^i^^^-.^C:^'?a'sibe'st'  I  could  after  so  strange  a  journey      Ai 
c^<'>  ^^J^^^-^^^'^f  ■  ■■'*^;^  that  no  one  had  ever  prepared  a  pr 

•'   -''^V»^'-l^\''  'I '  '"^aiy  g9Po^'ap^y>  gi^iiig  to  aiiy  nothings  a   lo 

,  n'andi  a,  iiiame,  and  accompanying  it  with  an  atlas! of  iiia'psMn  .t 
•'  theiina;iner;"of|tlie;  Carte  du  Pays  de  Tendre./}jdjM'' 


,ji_,<^i>-a,/<^^5;3^ 


THE  WOODCUTTER'S  HUT 

By  Archibald  Lampmati 

Illustrated  ry  Fuank  Fkench 

Far  up  in  the  wild  and  wintery  hills  in  the  heart  of  the  cliff-broken  woods, 
Where  the  mounded  drifts  lie  soft  and  deep  in  the  noiseless  solitudes, 
The  hut  of  the  lonely  woodcutter  stands,  a  few  rough  beams  that  show, 
A  blunted  peak  and  a  low  black  line,  from  the  glittering  waste  of  snow. 
In   the   frost-still   dawn   from   his   roof   goes   up   in  the   windless,    motionless 

air, 
The  thin,  pink  curl  of  leisurely  smoke ;  through  the  forest  white  and  bare 
The  woodcutter  follows  his  narrow  trail  and  the  morning  rings  and  cracks 
With  the  rhythmic  jet   of   his   sharp-blown  breath  and  the  echoing  shout  of 

his  axe. 
Only  the  waft  of  the  wind  besides,  or  the  stir  of  some  hardy  bird — 
The  call  of  the  friendly  chickadee,  or  the  pat  of  the  nut-hatch — is  heard  ; 
Or  a  rustle  comes  from  a  dusky  clump,  where  the  busy  siskins  feed, 
And  scatter  the  dimpled  sheet  of  the  snow  with  the  shells  of  the  cedar-seed. 
Day  after  day  the  woodcutter  toils  untiring  with  axe  and  wedge. 
Till   the   jingling   teams    come   up   from   the   road   that    runs   l)y   the   valley's 

edge, 
With  plunging  of  horses,  and  hurling  of  snow,  and  many  a  shouted  word. 
And  carry  away  the  keen-scented  fruit  of  his  cutting,  cord  upon  cord. 
Not  the  sound  of  a  living  foot  comes  else,  not  a  moving  visitant  there, 
Save  the  delicate  step  of  some  halting  doe,  or  the  sniff  of  a  prowling  bear. 
And  only  the  stars  are  above  him  at  night,  and  the  trees  that  creak  and  groan, 
And  the  frozen,  hard-swept  mountain-crests  with  tlieir  silent  fronts  of  stone. 
As  he  watches  the  sinking  glow  of  his  fire  and  the  wavering  flames  upcaught, 
Cleaning  his  rifle  or  mending  his  moccasins,  sleepy  and  slow  of  thought. 
Or  when   the   fierce  snow  comes,  with   the  rising  wind,  from   the  gray  north- 
east, 
He  lies  through  the  leaguering  hours  in  his  bunk  like  a  winter-hidden  beast, 
Or  sits  on  the  hard -packed  earth,  and  smokes  by  his  draught  -  blown  gutter- 
ing fire, 
Without   thought  or  remembrance,  hardly  awake,  and  waits  for  the  storm  to 

tire. 
Scarcely  he  hears  from  the  rock-rimmed  heights  to  the  wild  ra\'ines  below, 
Near  and  far  off,  the  limitless  wings  of  the  tempest  hurl  and  go, 
In  roaring  gusts  that  plunge  through  the  cracking  forest,  and  lull,  and  lift, 


All  day  without  stint  and  all  niglit  long  with  the  sweep  of  the  hissing  drift. 
But  winter  shall  pass  erelong  with  its  hills  of  snow  and  its  fettered  dreams, 
And   the  forest  shall   glimmer  with   living  gold,  and  chime  with   the  gushing 

of  streams, 
Millions  of  little  points  of  plants  shall  prick  through  its  matted  floor. 
And  the  wind-flower  lift  and  uncurl  her  silken  buds  by  the  woodman's  door ; 
The  sparrow  shall  see  and  exult  ;  but  lo  !  as  the  spring  draws  gaylv  on. 
The  woodcutter's  hut  is  empty  and  bare,  and  the  master  that  made  it  is  gone. 
He  is  gone  where  the  gathering  of  yalley  men  another  labor  pelds. 
To  handle  the  plough,  and  the  harrow,  and  scythe,  in    the  heat   of   the  sum- 
mer fields. 
He  is  gone  with  his  corded  arms,  and  his  ruddy  face,  and  his  moccasined  feet. 
The  animal  man  in  his  warmth  and  yigor,  sound,  and  hard,  and  complete. 
And  all  summer  long,   round   the  lonely  hut,   the   black  earth   burgeons  and 
breeds, 
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Till   the    spaces   are    filled    with    the    tall-plumed    ferns    and    the    triumphing 

forest-weeds  ; 
The  thick  wild  raspberries  hem  its  walls,  and,  stretching  on  either  hand, 
The  red-ribbed  stems  and  the  giant-leaves  of  the  sovereign  spikenard  stand. 
So  lonely  and  silent  it  is,  so  withered  and  warped  with  the  sun  and  snow, 
You  would  think  it  the  fruit  of  some  dead  man's  toil  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
And  he  who  finds  it  suddenly  there,  as  he  wanders  far  and  alone. 
Is  touched  with  a  sweet  and  beautiful  sense  of  something  tender  and  gone, 
The  sense  of  a  struggling  life  in  the  waste,  and  the  mark  of  a  soul's  command. 
The  going  and  coming  of  vanished  feet,  the  touch  of  a  human  hand. 


AN    OLD    SORROW 

By  Dorothea  Liimmis 

Where  shall  I  hide,  my  grief  and  I, 
Until  this  pageant  has  passed  by? 
How  can  I  bear  the  coming  spring. 
The  tenderness  in  everything? 

How  watch  the  willows,  pale  and  curled. 
Grow  warm  and  brighten  all  the  world  ? 
How  see  the  sun's  long  lover  kiss 
Burn  on  the  purple  fleur  de  l^^s  ? 

Endure  the  morning  prophesies 
And  evening  triumphs  of  the  skies, 
While  smouldering  longing  and  desire 
Blaze  with  the  season's  subtle  fire? 

How  live  and  laugh  and  linger  here, 
In  this  gold  glowing  atmosphere, 
When  thou  who  so  loved  it  and  me 
Art  mute  in  death's  blind  mystery. 
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BY   SPECIAL   INVITATION. 


By  Francis  Lynde. 


T  was  nine  o'clock,  and  the  or- 
deiiv  decorum  of  a  Trell- 
regulated  railway  office 
^v  reigned  in  Superintendent 
Elbert's  C|uarters.  The 
chief  clerk's  chair  was  still 
\  unoccu2)ied,  but  the  sten- 
ographer had  been  down 
for  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  he  had 
taken  up  the  newspaj^er  after  arranging 
tlie  pile  of  morning  correspondence. 
The  telegraph  operator  sat  at  the  glass- 
partitioned  table  on  the  ojjposite  side 
of  the  room,  working  off  the  last  of  a 
batch  of  telegrams,  and  the  raj^id  click- 
ing of  the  sounder  suipj^ed  erratic  lit- 
tle notches  in  the  silence.  When  the 
message  was  sent,  the  operator  hung  it 
on  the  hook  with  the  others  and  closed 
his  key. 

"  Is  Charlie  coming  do^^-n  this  morn- 
ing ?  "  he  asked,  turning  to  the  stenog- 
rapher. 


"Pretty  tough  countiy,  where  he's 
going  to  -  morrow  ;  there  isn't  a  j^lace 
on  the  whole  two  hundred  miles  where 
they  can  get  a  square  meaL" 

"^TMiat  of  that?— the  Ai'gyle's  got  a 
cook  and  a  kitchen." 

"  That's  a  fact.  I  tell  you  what, 
Beard,  that's  the  way  to  trayel ;  when 
I  take  my  wedding  trip,  it'll  be  in  a 
priyate  car." 

Beard  laughed  derisiyely.  *'  Perhaps 
if  you'd  time  it  right  the  President 
would  take  you  with  him.  Just  imag- 
ine him  asking  Charlie  ! " 

The  operator  seemed  to  be  tiying  to 
imagine  it,  and  then  he  asked  :  "  \\liy 
not  ? — there's  plenty  of  good  people  in 
this  world  that  are  strangers  to  one  an- 
other just  because  they  don't  haj^pen  to 
be  acquainted." 

"  There  are  enough  good  reasons  why 
he  shouldn't ;  it  would  be  absurd  and 
out  of  place,  and  Burwell  would  be  the 


Of  course  he  is,"  replied  the  other;    last  man  to  expect  such  a  thing." 


"you  don't  suj^pose  a  little  thing  like 
a  wedding  would  keep  him  away  from 
the  office,  do  you  ?  "' 

"  Didn't  know  but  it  might,  as  long 
as  its  his  own  wedding." 

"That  doesn't  cut  any  figure  with 
him ;  he'll  be  here,  and  what's  more, 
he'll  time  himself  so  as  to  just  get  to 
the  church  on  the  minute." 

Roy  laughed.  "  Charlie  does  stick 
pretty  close  to  business,"  he  replied, 
turuing  back  to  the  table  to  answer  his 
office  call 

For  a  few  minutes  his  flying  j^en 
kept  pace  with  the  tapping  of  the  in- 
strument, and  then  he  swung  around 
again  with  the  message  in  his  hand. 
"  Here's  a  wire  from  President  May- 
hugh.  Beard,"  he  said  ;  '*  he  wants  his 
car  Argyle  taken  on  number  seven 
to-night  to  Mountain  Junction,  and  an 
engine  to  take  him 
new  line.  He's  going  to  insj^ect  things 
right,  this  time,  ain't  he  ?  " 

"  It  looks  like  it,  but  then  I  suppose 
he  can  afford  to  when  he  doesn't  come 
out  here  but  once  a  year." 


"  Think  Burwell  wouldn't  accept  the 
invitation  if  Mr.  Mayhugh  gave  it  ?  " 

"Hardly  that — he'd  almost  have  to 
if  it  came  from  the  President — but  he 
wouldn't  enjoy  himself  much  if  Re  did." 

"Why  not?'" 

"You  never  saw  Mr.  Mayhugh,  did 
you 


No." 

"  "Well,  I  have — just  once.  I  think 
he  has  dys^Depsia,  or  the  gout,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  He  came  in  here 
one  morning  to  ask  why  an  engine 
wasn't  ready  to  take  him  out  to  the 
shoj^s,  and  I  thought  he  would  bite  my 
head  off  before  I  could  explain  any- 
thing." 

"  Sort  of  a  man  -  eater,  eh  ? — I  wish 
I'd  been  here,"  remarked  Boy,  medita- 
tively. 

"  You'd  ought  to  be  glad  you  wasn't ; 
special  over  the  you'd  lose  your  job  in  about  a  minute 
if  you  tried  any  of  your  monkey-busi- 
ness on  him." 

"Think  so? — perhaps  I  would,  and 
then  again — "  the  cHcking  instrument 
called  him,  and  before  the  conversation 
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could  be  resumed  Burwell  came  iii. 
He  nodded  pleasantly  to  Beard,  and, 
removinj^  his  coat  and  cuffs,  sat  down 
to  his  desk  as  calmly  as  if  there  were 
nothing  of  greater  importance  in  life 
than  the  immediate  reduction  of  the 
pile  of  letters  and  telegrams  handed 
him  by  the  stenographer. 

He  was  a  clean-cut  young  fellow  of 
the  alert  type,  smooth-shaven  and  well- 
groomed,  with  a  certain  air  of  precise 
energy  about  him.  While  he  was  rap- 
idly sorting  the  mail  and  dictating  to 
Beard,  an  elderly  ranchman  entered  the 
office  and  lounged  against  the  railing 
which  fenced  off  a  small  space  for  the 
public  on  the  side  nearest  the  door. 
Burwell  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
letter  and  turned  to  the  visitor  with  the 
abrupt  question,  "  Well,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"I  thort  I'd  drop  up  to  see  what'd 
been  done  'bout  that  cow  you  fellers 
killed  for  me,"  replied  the  farmer,  try- 
ing to  assume  an  easy  attitude  by  the 
help  of  his  elbows  and  the  railing. 

"What  name  ?  "  asked  Burwell,  curtly. 

"  Hackthorn  —  Jabez  Hackthorn ; 
thort  ye  knowed  me." 

Burwell  took  a  bundle  of  papers  from 
a  pigeonhole  and  ran  hastily  over  the 
indorsements. 

"  Your  claim's  gone  to  head-quarters 
for  investigation,  Mr.  Hackthorn  ;  come 
in  in  about  a  week,  and  we  may  have  it." 

"  I  just  thort  I'd  drop  up  an'  ask,"  said 
the  man,  shifting  uneasily  from  one  el- 
bow to  the  other,  and  evidently  trying 
to  devise  some  method  of  getting  away 
■without  being  quite  able  to  compass 
it.  The  sight  of  the  water-cooler  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  railing  gave  him  an 
inspiration. 

"  I  s'pose  this  here's  drinkin'-water?  " 
he  queried,  moving  toward  the  tank. 

"  Yes,  help  yourself,"  replied  Bur- 
well, going  back  to  his  dictating. 

The  ranchman  took  up  the  cup  and 
examined  the  stout  brass  chain  by  w^hich 
it  was  attached  to  the  tank.  "  Looks 
like  ye  was  afeard  somebody'd  run  off 
with  yer  tin- cup,"  he  said  ;  and  no  one 
venturing  a  reply,  he  experimented 
patiently  with  the  spring  faucet  w^hile 
Roy  looked  on  with  keen  appreciation. 
When  the  farmer  raised  the  cup  to  his 
lips  the  operator  inserted  the  point  of 
his  pen  between  two  bits  of  copper  wire 


fastened  upon  the  table  ;  a  tiny  spark 
snapjoed  across  the  pen-jjoint,  the  old 
man  started,  spilled  the  cup  of  water, 
and  sank  back  against  the  railing,  gasp- 
ing. 

"Oh,  Lordy,  Lordy,  but  I'm  sick!" 
he  panted.  "  Somebody  run  for  a 
doctor  ;  I'm  struck  with  death,  sure  as 
daylight !  " 

Koy  and  Beard  w(;re  both  helpless, 
and  Burwell  went  to  the  rescue.  When 
he  had  reassured  the  victim  of  the 
practical  joke  and  sent  him  away  com- 
forted, the  chief  clerk  rel)uked  Boy 
sharply.  "  I  don't  object  so  much  to 
your  bit  of  fun,"  he  said,  incisively, 
"  but  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  play 
tricks  on  an  old  man  like  that.  If 
you've  got  to  do  it,  take  someone  who 
can  get  back  at  you." 

" Thank  you  ;  111  think  about  it," 
Boy  said. 

The  chief  clerk  w^orked  rapidly  that 
morning,  but  the  hands  of  the  clock 
pointed  to  fifteen  minutes  past  eleven 
when  he  finished  dictating  the  last 
letter  and  took  up  the  President's  tele- 
gram. He  glanced  at  his  watch  and 
called  to  Boy. 

"Fred,  slij)  dow^n  and  get  me  a  cab, 
wdll  you  ?  — I'm  running  a  little  short 
on  time.  John,  take  a  letter  to  the 
train-despatcher  : — 

"  You  will  please  arrange  to  have 
special  Pullman  car  Argyle,  wdth  Presi- 
dent Mayhugh  and  party,  now  at  Ute 
Springs,  taken  up  by  train  number 
7,  this  date,  and  set  out  at  Moun- 
tain Junction.  Also  have  an  engine  at 
Mountain  Junction  in  readiness  to  pro- 
ceed with  car  Ai'g^ie  on  Grand  Biver 
Extension,  subject  to  President  May- 
hugh's  wire  order." 

"  Now%  a  telegram  to  President  May- 


Have  arranged 


of    car   Argyle    as   in- 


hugh  : 

"Your  wire  to-day. 
for  movement 
structed.  Train  7  reaches  Mountain 
Junction  at  2  a.m.  Is  it  your  de- 
sire to  proceed  at  once  on  the  Grand 
Biver  Extension  ?  " 

"  When  you  get  the  answer  to  that, 
take  it  to  the  despatcher  and  tell  him  to 
arrange  accordingly.  I  believe  that's 
all,"  he  added,  closing  his  desk  as  Boy 
came  back.  "You  can  catch  me  any 
time  this  afternoon  on  7.     So  long." 
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Wlien  he  was  gone,  Roy  executed  a 
grotesque  war-dance  before  the  closed 
desk. 

"What's  the  matter,  Fred?"  asked 
Beard,  looking  up  from  the  tyi^e- 
writer. 

"  Oh,  nothing  much — I  just  thought 
of  something.  Give  me  those  messages 
and  I'll  send  them." 

Train  Number  7,  headed  westward, 
had  been  made  uj)  for  half  an  hour 
when  the  gay  wedding -j^arty  trooj^ed 
through  the  waiting-room  and  gathered 
in  a  lively  group  around  the  platform 
of  the  rear  sleeper.  The  newly  minted 
husband  handed  the  bride  up  the  steps 
of  the  Pullman,  excusing  himself  im- 
mediately to  hurry  up  to  the  oliice  for 
a  final  word  with  Beard. 

Left  to  her  own  devices,  the  young 
wife  awaited  his  return,  her  girlish  face 
lighted  by  laugliing  brown  eyes,  and 
her  trim  figure  set  otf  by  its  modest 
wedding  fineiy,  making  a  winsome 
picture  as  she  clung  to  the  hand-rails 
and  added  her  voice  to  the  rippling 
tide  of  small  -  talk  rising  and  falling 
in  disjointed  questions  and  answers, 
congratulations  and  hilarious  noth- 
iners. 

"  do  hope  you'll  have  a  sweet  time, . 


Min. 

— "  and  don't  you  really  know  where 
you're  going  ?  " 

— "  hear  from  you — " 
— "  bride  the  sun  sliines  on — " 
— ••  Charlie  '11  get  left  if  he  doesn't 
look   out,    and   then   what  icould    vou 
do  V  " 

The  bride  caught  at  the  fl^'ing 
phrases  and  tossed  back  fragmentary 
replies.  "Thank  you,  ever  so  much, 
Ai'chie,  the  sun  does  shine  good  and 
hot — No,  Charlie  won't  tell  me  yet 
where  we're  going — Yes,  111  drop  you  a 
postal,  Jessie — What  in  the  world  can 
be  keeping  Charlie  so  long?" — and 
more  of  like  import  and  less  impor- 
tance. Minnie  Gaylord  had  lieen  the 
l^et  of  her  class  in  the  High  School,  and 
the  guests  were  for  tlie  most  part  her 
classmates  and  school  friends. 

In  the  meanwhile  Burwell  was  giving 
hurried  instructions  to  Beard.  "  No,  I 
haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet  whether 
we'U  go  beyond  Ogden  or  not — I'm 
sorry   Mr.    Elbei-t  had   to    go   to  New 


York,  but  you  must  do  the  best  you 
can  till  he  gets  back — yes,  I'll  keep  you 
posted  so  you  can  reach  me.  Did  you 
hear  from  the  President  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  he  wants  his  car  taken  up  the 
extension  as  soon  as  it  reaches  Moun- 
tain Junction." 

"  All  right,  fix  it  vdih.  the  despatcher, 
and  for  heaven's  sake  don't  fall  down 
on  it ;  Mr.  Mayhugh  isn't  a  j^atient 
man." 

A  brakeman  opened  the  door  and 
thrust  his  face  into  the  oflice.  "  Time's 
up,  Mr.  Bui-well,"  he  said. 

"All  right — be  down  in  a  second" — 
and  while  he  did  not  make  his  promise 
literally  good,  he  did  manage  to  reach 
the  platform  in  time  to  swing  up  to  the 
steps  of  the  rear  Pullman  as  Number  7 
rolled  out  of  the  station. 

Fred  Eoy  stood  at  the  window  and 
watched  the  train  sweep  out  of  the 
yard  ;  then  he  sat  down  at  his  table, 
thinking  aloud : 

"  I  hope  the  Arg^de  carries  plenty 
of  dishes,  Charhe,  my  boy,  and  that 
you'll  have  a  good  appetite  for  break- 
fast— though  perhajDS  that's  asking  too 
much." 

"  AYhat  did  you  say  ?  '*  asked 
Beard. 

"  I  say  I  hope  Burwell  '11  have  a  good 
appetite  for  his  breakfast  to-morrow 
morning." 

"Why  shouldn't  he?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  said  Roy, 
absently,  taking  up  tlie  official  time- 
table and  following  the  course  of  train 
number  7  down  the  pages  with  the  end 
of  his  pen.  "  Seven  gets  supjjer  at 
Grand  Butte,  doesn't  she?" 

"  Um-hm  ;  six  o'clock." 

Business  was  duU  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office  that  afternoon,  and  Roy 
spent  much  of  his  leisure  exi)eriment- 
ing  with  the  telegraph  switch-board  on 
the  wall,  moving  the  sjilit  brass  plugs 
about  like  the  j^ieces  in  a  curious  game. 
The  long  line  of  telegraph  poles  which 
stakes  out  the  pathway  of  the  Colorado 
and  Grand  River  Railway  carries  seven 
wires.  Two  of  these,  reserved  for  the 
transmission  of  the  i*ailway  company's 
Inisiness,  connect  with  eveiy  office  on 
the  line,  as  does  at  least  one  of  the 
other  five,  which  are  used  for  the  com- 
mercial business  of  the  telegraj^h  com- 
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pany.  All  of  these  wires  were  cut  into 
the  superintendent's  office,  and  any 
one  of  them  could  be  switched  through 
the  instruments  on  Boy's  table  by  a 
proper  setting-  of  the  plugs  in  the 
switch-board.  Roy  knew  that  one  of 
the  Western  Union  wires  ran  into  the 
railway  office  at  Ute  Springs,  and  he 
was  trying  to  ascertain  which  it  was. 
When  he  found  it,  he  spent  half  an 
hour  trying  to  raise  Ute  Springs,  writ- 
ing "U"  "U"  "U"  "U"  in  endless 
monotony,  and  signing  the  call  with 
any  fictitious  signature  that  happened 
to  occur  to  him.  Receiving  no  reply, 
he  cut  in  one  of  the  railway  wires 
and  tried  again,  getting  an  answer  im- 
mediately. This  proved  two  things  : 
that  the  operator  at  Ute  Springs  was 
in  his  office  ;  and  that,  like  most  rail- 
way telegraphers,  he  was  paying  no 
attention  whatever  to  his  Western 
Union  wire, 

"That's  about  what  I  figured  on," 
mused  Roy.  "  Now,  if  I  can  raise  that 
plug  operator  at  Grand  Butte  over 
the  commercial  wire,  I'm  safe — they 
can't  find  out  in  a  hundred  years  who 
did  it." 

He  hastily  switched  the  AYestern 
Union  connection  in  again  and  called 
Grand  Butte,  signing  the  call  "U,"  and 
pausing  a  moment  after  each  effort  to 
see  if  "  U "  office  would  challenge  its 
own  signature.  There  was  no  break, 
but  the  operator  at  the  supper  station 
seemed  equally  indifferent  to  Western 
Union  business,  and  it  was  nearly  six 
o'clock  before  Roy  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing him. 

When  the  dilatoiy  young  man  at 
Grand  Butte  finally  concluded  to  see 
w^hat  was  wanted  over  the  commercial 
wire,  he  was  shaken  rudeh^  out  of  his 
normal  condition  of  indifference  by  the 
pertinent  inquirj^  which  came  clicking 
through  the  instrument :  "  How  long 
do  you  propose  to  keep  President  May- 
hugh's  business  waiting  ?  " 

Knowing  that  Mr.  Mayhugh's  car 
was  at  Ute  Springs,  and  having,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  no  suspicion  that  a 
call  signed  "  U  "  came  from  the  superin- 
tendent's office  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  away  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  operator  thought  he  was  in  for  it 
and  began  to  apologize.     His  explana- 


tion was  cut  short  by  a  break  :    *'  Never 
mind  excuses  ;  take  this  : 

"  To  Conductor  Train  Numhar  Secen — 
Grand  Butte. 
"Mr.  Mayhugh  understands  that  you 
have  ;Mr.  Burwell,  of  Superintendent 
Elbert's  office,  on  your  train.  Say  to 
him  that  the  President  invites  him  and 
Mrs.  Burwell  to  continue  their  wedding 
journey  as  members  of  ourj^arty  in  car 
Argyle. 

"  R.  Penfield,  Private  Secretary'' 

Number  7  was  coming  in  as  the  oper- 
ator clicked  his  "  O.  K.  "  to  this,  and 
he  ran  out  and  met  the  Bur  wells  as 
they  were  hurrying  to  the  dining-room. 

"  Here's  a  message,  Mr.  Burwell," 
he  said.  "It's  addressed  to  the  con- 
ductor, but  it's  for  you." 

Burwell  read  it  at  the  supper-table, 
and  Minnie  saw  his  look  of  perplexity, 
"What  is  it,  CharHe  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  handed  it  to  her  without  com- 
ment, and  was  quite  unprepared  for 
her  enthusiastic  outburst  of  gratified 
approval.  "  Why,  isn't  that  perfectly 
delightful !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  And  I 
have  always  wanted  so  much  to  take 
a  trip  in  a  private  car !  What  a  dear 
splendid  old  gentleman  he  must  be  !  " 

Burwell  smiled  grimly  when  he  con- 
trasted his  wife's  estimate  of  Mr.  May- 
hugh's amiability,  based  on  the  invita- 
tion, with  his  own,  constructed  upon 
two  or  three  short  and  not  altogether 
satisfactory  business  interviews  with 
the  gentleman  in  question.  He  read 
the  telegram  over  again  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket. 

"  I  can't  begin  to  understand  it,"  he 
said.  "It  isn't  at  all  like  Mr.  May- 
hugh, as  I  know  him.  I  wish  the  wire 
had  fallen  down  before  this  blessed 
message  ever  got  over  it !  " 

"Why,  Charlie  Burwell,  you  are  pos- 
itively ungrateful !  And  after  he  sent 
such  a  nice  invitation,  too  !  " 

"  Yes,  but  don't  you  see,  Minnie,  how 
awkward  it  is  ?  AYe  don't  know  any  of 
the  party,  socially,  and — and  I  imagine 
that  Mr.  Mayhugh  is  quite  capable  of 
making  people  exceedingly  uncomfort- 
able if  things  don't  go  to  suit  him." 

"  But  you've  met  him,  haven't  vou, 
Charhe  ?  " 
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"  Not  in  the  way  that  you  mean  ;  he 
has  been  in  the  office  two  or  three  times, 
and  I  have  made  some  few  arrange- 
ments for  him  in  the  way  of  business." 

"  Then  there's  all  the  more  reason 
why  you  should  apj^reciate  his  kind- 
ness ;  and  as  for  the  social  difficulties  " 
— she  went  on,  \N-ith  a  fine  Western  in- 
difference for  such  trivial  matters — 
"you  know  that's  all  nonsense  ;  we're 
not  in  England,  and  it  isn't  as  if  you 
had  made  the  advances." 

Few  matters  are  oj^en  for  discussion 
in  the  time  allotted  to  a  railway  meal, 
and  the  question  was  allowed  to  rest 
until  they  were  once  more  back  in  the 
Pullman.  Then  Burwell  read  the  tele- 
gram for  the  third  time.  "  I  wish  I 
knew  of  some  way  to  dodge  it,"  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  hoj^eless  resignation. 

"  But  you  can't  very  well  do  that, 
Charlie  ;  what  would  he  think  ?  " 

"No,  I  sujopose  I  can't." 

"  Where  is  the  Argyle  ?  " 

"At  Ute  Springs.  And  there's  an- 
other pleasant  thing  —  it'll  be  after 
eleven  o'clock  when  we  get  there,  and 
of  course  everybody  '11  be  in  bed." 

Minnie  was  quite  anxious  to  have  her 
husband  accept  the  invitation,  but  her 
courage  paled  a  little  at  the  thought  of 
a  midnight  introduction. 

"  Can't  we  go  on  and  join  them  in 
the  morning  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  we  can't ;  the  Argyle  is  to  be 
set  out  at  Mountain  Junction  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  there's  an 
engine  waiting  there  to  take  her  right 
up  the  extension." 

"  Then  I  suppose  it  can't  be  helped. 
Who  is  there  in  the  party  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  even  that  ;  I  know 
Miss  Bessie  Mayhugh  is  along,  and  I 
believe  she  has  her  aunt  and  two  or 
three  young  lady  friends  with  her. 
Then  there's  this  man  Penfold,  or  Pen- 
field,  or  whatever  his  name  is." 

There  was  little  comfort  to  be  got 
out  of  discussion,  and  after  some  futile 
attempts  at  further  conversation,  in 
which  every  subject  loft  them  stranded 
before  tlie  door  of  tlie  private  car,  Bur- 
well  found  a  pillow  for  liis  wife,  and  tell- 
ing her  to  try  to  get  a  nap,  betook  him- 
self to  the  smoking-room,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  uncom- 
fortable interval  of  waiting.     When  the 


train  pulled  into  Ute  Springs  he  saw 
the  Argyle  standing  on  the  side-track, 
the  dim  light  filtering  through  the 
ground -glass  deck  transoms,  confirm- 
ing his  fears  that  the  President's  party 
had  gone  to  bed.  While  the  train  was 
standing  at  the  station  he  ran  up  to  the 
telegraph  office. 

"  My  name's  Bui-well,  of  Mr.  Elbert's 
office,"  he  said.  "Did  Mr.  Mayhugh 
leave  any  word  for  me?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  rejilied  the 
operator.  "  They've  been  down  at  the 
coal  mines  all  day,  and  I  haven't  seen 
any  of  them  since  I  came  on." 

"  Did  you  send  this?"  asked  the  chief 
clerk,  handing  the  invitation  through 
the  grating  of  the  operator's  window. 

"  No  ;  that  must  have  been  Johnson. 
It  was  sent  at  5.52,  and  I  don't  come 
on  till  seven.  Wonder  why  he  sent  it 
Western  Union  ?  " 

The  train  began  to  move,  and  Burwell 
shoved  the  telegram  into  his  pocket 
and  swung  up  the  steps  of  the  Pull- 
man. A  gust  of  wind  made  him  catch 
at  his  hat,  and  he  did  not  see  the  square 
of  yellow  paper  escape  from  his  pocket 
and  flutter  lightly  away  in  the  darkness. 
When  the  train  steamed  out  with  the 
Argyle  in  tow  he  went  forward  to  tell 
his  wife. 

"  We're  in  for  it,"  he  said,  ruefully, 
gathering  up  the  hand-baggage  ;  "  the 
car  is  as  dark  as  a  ^Docket,  and  I  sup- 
pose everybody's  gone  to  bed  long 
ago." 

An  obsequious  but  immovable  pointer 
met  them  at  the  door  of  the  Argyle. 
"  Dis  is  a  private  cyah,  sah,"  said  he, 
barring  the  way. 

"I  know  that,"  replied  Burwell,  "but 
we  are  invited  guests.  Mr.  Mayhugh 
telegraphed  us  to  join  him  here." 

The  man  still  hesitated.  "  Does  you 
b'long  to  de  railroad  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Yes,  I'm  chief  clerk  of  the  First 
Division — Mr.  Elbert's  office." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sail ;  I  'members  you  puf- 
fickly — done  been  in  yo'  office  many  a 
time.  Des  come  right  in,  sah — I's  tek 
yo'  baggage." 

"Did — did  ^Ir.  ^[ayhugli  leave  any 
word  for  us?"  asked  Burwell,  seek- 
ing instinctively  for  some  ju-op  with 
which  to  steady  his  wavering  resolu- 
tion. 
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"Not  to  me,  sah,  no  sah  ;  but  dat's 
all  right — I'll  des  give  you  de  little 
state-room  an'  you  all  can  go  to  yo'  res' 
widout  'bturbin'  anybody.  I  reckon 
you  all  doesn't  care  p'tic'larly  to  see  de 
Gen'ral  to-night,  does  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  re^jlied  Burwell,  and 
they  followed  the  man  through  the  car 
to  a  diminutive  compartment  opening 
out  of  the  large  central  sj^ace  used  for 
a  dining-  and  sitting-room,  where  he 
left  them  and  went  back  to  his  watch 
at  the  forward  end  of  the  car. 

The  morning  sun  was  shining  in  at 
the  window,  and  the  Argyle  was  lurch- 
ing heavily  over  the  uneven  track  of 
the  extension,  when  Burwell  opened  the 
state-room  door  and  told  Minnie  how  to 
reach  the  dressing-room.  He  caught 
a  glimpse  of  three  ladies  reclining  in 
easy-chairs  in  the  central  apartment, 
and  held  his  breath  when  he  saw  his 
wife  cannon  helplessly  against  one  of 
them  in  her  efforts  to  reach  the  opposite 
aisle.  The  lady  was  portly  and  severe- 
looking,  and  Burwell  saw  her  frown  as 
she  put  up  her  eye-glasses  and  stared 
after  the  retreating  figure  of  the  of- 
fender. 

"  That's  a  cheerful  beginning,"  he 
muttered,  making  his  way  back  to  the 
smoking  -  compartment.  The  small 
room  was  already  occupied  by  a  stout 
elderly  gentleman  in  shppers,  trousers, 
and  undershirt,  who  was  sluicing  his 
face  in  the  single  basin  and  growling 
out  moist  imprecations  at  the  rough- 
ness of  the  track. 

Burwell  stepped  back  into  a  corner 
and  awaited  his  turn.  The  gentleman 
appeared  to  be  in  no  hurry,  and  while 
Burwell  glanced  at  him  furtively,  a  vio- 
lent lunge  sent  the  bather  against  the 
side  of  the  car ;  he  straightened  up 
with  the  water  dripping  from  his  bushy 
eyebrows  and  fierce-looking  mustache, 
and  glared  at  Burwell  with  one  eye 
while  he  felt  mechanically  for  the 
towels  in  the  rack.  The  chief  clerk 
saw  that  it  was  the  President,  but  he 
was  w^holly  unprepared  for  the  wrath- 
ful question  that  was  hurled  at  him. 

"  "Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  " 

For  a  brief  moment  Burwell  actual- 
ly forgot  his  own  name,  then  he  stam- 
mered, "I  — I'm  BurweU,  of  Mr.  El- 
bert's office." 


"  Oh,  you  are  " — with  fine  irony — 
"  and  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

Burwell's  helpless  consternation 
made  him  take  things  very  literally, 
and  he  said  :  "  I'm  waiting  to  get  a 
chance  to  wash  my  face." 

The  President  seemed  about  to  have 
a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  when  he  got  his 
breath  he  shouted  :  "I  want  to  know 
what  you're  doing  in  this  car  ;  who 
told  you  to  bring  3'our  infernal  im- 
pudence here  ?  " 

The  question  settled  it,  and  BurweU 
saw  the  grim  cruelty  of  the  joke  ; 
nevertheless,  he  attempted  to  explain. 
"  I  got  a  telegram  from  your  private 
secretary  last  night,  saying  that  you 
desired  my  wife  and  me  to  continue 
our  wedding  journev  as  your  guests ; 
I " 

"  Your  wife  !  "  roared  the  irate  of- 
ficial, sawing  his  neck  with  the  towel  as 
if  he  meant  to  strangle  himself  ;  "  how 
many  of  you  are  there? — w^hy  didn't 
3^ou  bring  your  mother-in-law  and  your 
sisters  and  a  few  more  of  your  female 
relatives,  while  you  were  about  it  ?  And 
what's  this  gammon  about  a  telegram  ? 
/  didn't  send  any  telegram,  and  I 
haven't  any  secretary.  I  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it !  " 

Burw^ell  had  long  since  learned  the 
lesson  of  respectful  deference  to  unrea- 
sonable superiors,  but  he.  had  never 
been  quite  so  severely  tested.  "I'm 
sorry  you  don't  believe  me,"  he  said, 
quietly.  "  111  show  you  the  telegram 
when  you  are  good  enough  to  allow  me 
to  wash  my  face  and  hands." 

Mr.  Mayhugh  flung  down  the  towel 
and  left  the  compartment  without 
speaking  again,  and  Burwell  made  his 
toilet  with  the  methodical  carefulness 
of  a  man  about  to  be  hanged.  When 
he  went  back  to  the  sitting-room  the 
scene  was  anything  but  reassuring. 
The  severe  -  looking  lady  in  the  stiff 
black  silk  was  looking  steadfastly  out 
of  the  window  ;  the  President  was  sit- 
ting  in  an  easy-chair  in  the  farther 
corner,  surrounded  by  three  young 
women  who  seemed  to  be  expostulat- 
ing with  him ;  and  the  poor  young 
bride  of  a  day  was  cowering  in  the 
smallest  possible  corner  of  the  most 
uncomfortable  seat  in  the  compartment. 
Her  eyes  were  suspiciously  bright  when 
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Burwell  sat  down  beside  her,  and  slie 
turned  to  him  appealingly. 

"  Oh,  Charlie,  dear,  what  have  we 
done?  "  she  murmured. 

"  Committed  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree, I  should  think,"  he  said,  des- 
perately. "  AVhat  did  you  do  with  that 
telegram  last  night  ?  " 

"  The  telegram  ? — I  didn't  have  it ; 
oh,  Charlie,  don't  say  you  have  lost 
it!" 

"  I'm  afraid  I  have."  he  said,  remorse- 
fully, going  through  his  j^ockets  for 
the  twentieth  time.  "I  showed  it  to 
the  operator  at  Ute  Si:)rings  last  night, 
and  I  haven't  seen  it  since." 

"  Oh,  oh,"  she  said,  wringing  her 
hands  pathetically,  "isn't  this  perfectly 
dreadful  I  I'd  faint  if  it  would  do  any 
good ! " 

"Don't  do  that,  whatever  you  do; 
the  thing's  got  to  be  faced  out  some 
way  or  other,  and  I'm  going  to  begin 
it  right  now." 

He  rose  and  went  toward  the  group 
in  the  corner,  but  before  he  had  taken 
two  steps  she  was  at  his  side  with  her 
arm  linked  in  his.  "  I'll  help  you,"  she 
whispered. 

The  three  young  women  saw  the 
movement  and  met  them  half-way  ;  one 
of  them,  whom  Burwell  recognized  as 
Bessie  Mayhugh,  slipped  her  arm  about 
Minnie's  waist.  *'  We  know  all  about 
it,"  she  said,  "and  you're  to  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  ;  you 
are  our  guest,'  and  the  trio  surround- 
ed the  young  wife  and  hurried  her  out 
of  the  compartment.  Burwell  gave  a 
sigli  of  relief,  and  registered  a  mental 
vow  of  fealty  to  all  Boston  womankind 
for  tlie  sake  of  the  kindly  diversion  ; 
then  he  turned  to  Mr.  ]\Iayhugh  and 
tried  to  assume  a  dignified  attitude 
which  was  promptly  made  ridiculous 
and  impossible  by  the  plunging  of  the 
car. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  President, 
abruptly,  indicating  a  chair  in  front  of 
him.  "Now,  what  was  it  about  that 
telegram  ?  " 

Burwell  gave  the  facts  in  the  case  as 
clearly  and  tersely  as  possible. 

"Where  is  the  message?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  showed  it  to  the 
operator  at  Ute  Springs  last  night,  and 
asked  him  if  you  had  left  any  word  for 


me.  While  I  was  talking  to  him  the 
train  jjuUed  out  and  I  had  to  run  to 
catch  it ;  I  suj^pose  I  must  have  lost 
the  telegram  then,  for  I  haven't  been 
able  to  find  it  since." 

The  President  frowned  and  looked  at 
his  watch  as  the  porter  came  in  to  lay 
the  cloth  for  breakfast.  "  Tell  the  cook 
we  don't  want  to  wait  all  day  for  some- 
thing to  eat,"  he  said,  irritably  —  and 
then  to  Burwell — "You  say  the  message 
was  sent  by  my  secretary  ;  what  was 
the  name  ?  " 

"K.  Penfield  or  Penfold,  I  couldn't 
make  out  which." 

"  That  ought  to  have  showTi  you  that 
it  was  a  hoax  ;  my  secretary's  name  is 
Harrington,  and  he  went  home  sick  two 
days  ago." 

"It  would  have  done  so,  doubtless, 
had  I  known  either  of  the  facts  you 
mention." 

Mr.  Mayhugh  stared  gloomily  out  of 
the  window  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
asked  :  "  Well,  what  are  vou  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

"I'm  afraid  we're  entirelv  at  vour 
mercy,  Mr.  Mayhugh.  As  you  are 
aware,  there  are  no  trains  running  on 
the  extension,  but  it  is  your  i^rivilege 
to  put  us  off  at  the  first  station,  if  you 
please.  I  presume  we  can  make  our 
way  back  to  civilization  in  time." 

The  President  smiled  grimly.  "That 
would  be  a  romantic  ending  to  your 
wedding  journey,  wouldn't  it?  Who 
the  devil  hates  you  badly  enough  to 
play  such  a  trick  on  you  ?  " 

Burwell  thought  of  R03'  at  once,  but 
he  was  much  too  generous  to  imj:)licate 
the  operator.  "I  can't  say,"  he  replied, 
"  but  my  own  stupidity  is  mainly  an- 
swerable ;  I  ouglit  to  have  known  bet- 
ter than  to  pay  any  attention  to  such  a 
message." 

While  he  was  speaking  breakfast  was 
announced,  and  the  three  girls  came  in 
with  Minnie.  Miss  Mayhugh  looked 
inquiringly  at  her  father  and  BurwelL 

"  I  hope  you  gentlemen  have  arranged 
your  differences  so  that  we  may  eat  in 
peace,"  she  said,  pleasantly.  "Father — 
Auntie,  this  is  !Mrs.  Charles  Burwell  ; 
^Irs.  Burwell,  my  father,  and  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  Prendergast." 

^Minnie  rose  bravely  to  the  emergency 
and  presented  her  husband,  first  to  Miss 
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Maybugli  and  to  the  two  Misses  Bran- 
don, and  then,  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, to  the  stately  Lidy  in  the  l)lack 
silk,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

After  the  meal,  which,  despite  the 
hospitable  efforts  of  Miss  Mayhugh  and 
her  two  youno-  guests,  was  not  too 
cheerful,  the  President  shoved  one  of 
the  easy  -  chairs  into  a  corner  and 
lighted  a  dubious-looking  cigar,  throw- 
ing it  aw'ay  with  an  execration  after  two 
or  three  whifi's.  Burwell  noticed  the 
incident  and  extended  a  handful  of  his 
own  cigars.  The  President  exanuned 
them  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur  and 
lighted  one. 

"What  business  have  you  got  wdth 
such  good  cigars  as  these  ?  "  he  asked. 

Burwell  smiled.  "  The  box  was  one 
of  my  Avedding  gifts ;  do  you  like 
them  ?  " 

"Very  fair  cigar.  Now,  if  it  wasn't 
for  that  cursed  correspondence,  I  could 
be  comfortable." 

Burwell  saw  the  handle  of  another 
opportunity  passing  him  and  he  grasped 
at  it  without  hesitation. 

"  Have  you  some  letters  to  write  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Yes,  a  hundred  or  two." 

"  I  don't  wdsli  to  be  ofldcious,  but  I  am 
a  stenographer,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you " 

"The  devil  you  are!  Why  didn't 
you  say  so  at  first?  Come  along  into 
the  state-room." 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Mayhugh 
was  seated  at  his  desk  with  a  huge  ac- 
cumulation of  letters  before  him,  and 
Burwell's  pencil  was  flying  rapidly  over 
the  blank  pages  of  his  predecessor's 
note-book.  When  he  had  taken  two  or 
three  of  the  replies  at  top  speed,  the 
gratified  President  handed  him  one  of 
his  own  cigars.  "Better  light  up,"  he 
said.  "You  beat  Harrington  tw^o  to 
one  ;  can  you  run  a  typewriter  ?  " 

"  I  can." 

After  that  the  w^ork  went  on  steadily, 
and  Burwell  fancied  he  could  see  the 
index  of  Mr.  Mayhugh's  mental  barome- 
ter travel  slowly  around  from  "  Stormy  " 
to  "  Set  Fair  "  as  the  pile  of  letters  di- 
minished. In  addition  to  being  a  rapid 
and  accurate  amanuensis,  the  chief  clerk 
had  all  the  details  of  the  railway  com- 
pany's business  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and 
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the  President  was  quick  to  discover  and 
to  utilize  this  opportune  fund  of  infor- 
mation. 

When  the  last  letter  was  written  it 
was  nearly  noon,  and  the  Argyle  was 
ai)proaching  the  end  of  the  uncom- 
pleted extension.  Dropping  the  letter 
into  the  mail-box,  Burwell  excused  him- 
self and  took  his  w^ife  to  the  rear  plat- 
form to  show  her  the  view  of  the  dis- 
tant Uintah  Mountains.  Tlie  scene  was 
grand  and  awe-inspiring,  but  Minnie 
deliberately  turned  her  back  on  it  to 
say,  feverishly:  "Tell  me  all  about  it, 
quick,  Charlie  !  What  did  he  say  to 
you  ? — what  have  you  been  doing  all 
morning? — how  in  the  world  did  you 
ever  exj^lain  things  ?  " 

Burwell  smiled  at  her  eagerness. 
"  It's  all  right  now,  I  guess  ;  he  wanted 
a  shorthand  man  and  w^e've  been  writ- 
ing letters  all  the  forenoon.  .  How  have 
you  been  getting  along  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I've  just  been  having  a  splendid 
time  !  The  girls  have  fairly  tried  them- 
selves to  make  me  feel  at  home,  and 
Kate  Brandon  wants  us  to  visit  them  in 
Boston  when  we  go  East.  Even  3Irs. 
Prendergast  thawed  out  after  a  while, 
and  she  laughed  till  she  cried  when  I 
told  her  how  we'd  been  victimized." 

A  shrill  whistle  from  the  engine  an- 
nounced their  arrival  at  the  engineer's 
camp,  and  a  bearded  colossus  in  rough 
tweeds  and  slouch  hat,  and  answering 
to  the  name  of  Kirkpatrick,  climbed  to 
the  rear  platform  and  asked  for  Mr. 
Mayhugh.  Burw^ell  had  sj^eech  with 
the  new-comer  while  showing  him  to 
the  private  state-room  ;  and  a  little 
later,  w^hen  the  two  men  came  back  to 
the  sitting-room,  the  chief  clerk  spoke 
to  the  President  while  the  engineer  was 
spreading  his  maps  upon  the  large  table. 

"  I  can  get  your  messages  off  through 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  office,"  he  said  ;  "have 
you  any  others  to  send  ?  " 

"Not  now." 

Burw^ell  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
looked  up  frankly.  "Mr.  Mayhugh, 
you  know  how  sorry  I  am  that  this 
thing  happened,  and  I  believe  you  un- 
derstand that  we  didn't  mean  to  be  in- 
truders. The  material-train  goes  down 
to  Mountain  Junction  this  afternoon, 
and  w^e  can  go  back  on  that.  I  hoj^e 
you  will '' 
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The  President  interinii^ted  liim  with 
a  genial  laugh.  *'  No,  you  don't,  my 
boy,''  he  said  ;  "I  know  a  good  thing 
when  I  see  it.  Get  your  note-book  and 
take  another  telegram." 

When  Burwell  was  ready  Mr.  May- 
hugh  dictated  : 

"  To  Superintendent  Elbert : 
"  I  have  your  chief  clerk  with  me   in 
car   Argyle    and    intend    to    keep    him 
through  the  entire  inspection.     Make 
your  arrangements  accordingly." 


"Just  sign  my  name  to  that  and  send 
it  with  the  others." 

When  Burwell  handed  the  bunch  of 
telegrams  to  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  o^^erator 
he  had  added  still  another  to  which  he 
had  signed  his  own  name.     It  read  : 

"■To  Fred  Boy: — SuperintendenVs 
office. 

"  Much  obliged  for  your  thoughtful- 
ness.  AVe  are  having  a  royal  time. 
Until  further  notice,  you  can  reach  me 
care  car  Arirvle." 
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Bv  H  C.  Bunner 


Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost 

IN  one  of  his  engaging  essays  Mr. 
John  Burroughs  tells  of  meeting  an 
English  lady  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  who 
complained  to  him  that  there  were  no 
foot-paths  for  her  to  walk  on,  whereuj^on 
the  poet  -  naturalist  was  moved  to  an 
elocpient  expression  of  his  grief  over 
America's  inferiority  in  the  foot-path 
line  to  the  "  mellow  England "  which 
in  one  brief  month  had  won  him  for 
her  own.  Now  I  know  veiy  little  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  of  my  own  knowledge. 
As  a  lecture-towTi  I  can  say  of  it  that 
its  people  are  polite,  but  extremely  un- 
demonstrative, and  that  the  lecturer  is 
expected  to  furnish  the  refreshments. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  English  lady 
was  right,  and  that  there  are  no  foot- 
paths there. 

I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  I  know  the 
English  lady.  I  know  her — many,  many 
of  her — and  I  have  met  her  a-many  times. 
I  know  the  enchanted  fairyland  in  which 
her  wistful  memoiT  loves  to  linger. 
Often  and  often  have  I  watched  her 
father  s  wardian-case  grow  into  "  papa's 
hot-houses  ;  "  the  plain  brick  house  that 
he  leases,  out  Netting  Hill  way,  swell 
into  "  our  family  mansion,"  and  the  cot- 
tage that  her  family  once  occupied  at 

Stoke  AVigglesworth  change  itself  into  to  see  that  it  was  properly  kept  up.'* 
"  the  country  place  that  papa  had  to  give  And  long  experience  in  this  direction 
up  because  it  took  so  much  of  his  time    enables  me  to  take  that  little  remark 
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about  the  foot-paths,  and  to  derive  from 
it  a  Lxrge  ainount  of  knowledge  about 
Holyoke  and  its  surroundings  that  I 
should  not  have  had  of  niv  own  gettin"', 
for  I  have  never  seen  Holyoke  except 
b}'  night,  nor  am  I  like  to  see  it  again. 

From  that  brief  remark  I  know  these 
things  about  Holyoke  :  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  country,  with  rolling  hills 
and  a  generally  diversified  landscape. 
There  are  beautiful  green  fields,  I  am 
sure.  There  is  a  fine  river  somewhere 
about,  and  I  think  there  must  be  water- 
falls and  a  pretty  little  creek.  The  tim- 
ber must  be  very  fine,  and  probably  there 
are  some  superb  New  England  elms. 
The  roads  must  be  good,  uncommonly 
good  ;  and  there  must  be  unusual  facil- 
ities for  getting  around  and  picnick- 
ing and  finding  charming  views  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Nor  does  it  require  much  art  to  learn 
all  this  from  that  pathetic  plaint  about 
the  foot-paths.  For  the  game  of  the 
Briton  in  a  foreign  land  is  ever  the  same. 
It  changes  not  from  generation  unto 
generation.  Bid  him  to  the  feast  and 
set  before  him  all  your  w^ealth  of  cellar 
and  garner.  Spread  before  him  the 
meat,  heap  up  for  him  the  fruits  of  the 
season.  Weigh  dow^n  the  board  with 
every  vegetable  that  the  gardener's  art 
can  bring  to  perfection  in  or  out  of  its 
time — white  -  potatoes,  sweet  -  potatoes, 
lima  -  beans,  string  -  beans,  fresh  peas, 
sweet-corn,  lettuce,  caulilloAver,  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  tomatoes,  musk-melons  and 
w^ater  -  melons  —  all  you  wall  —  no  word 
w^ll  you  hear  from  him  till  he  has  looked 
over  the  wiiole  assortment  and  discovered 
that  you  have  not  the  vegetable  mar- 
row, and  that  you  do  not  raise  it.  Then 
wdll  he  break  forth  and  cry  out  for  his 
vegetable  marrow.  All  these  things  are 
as  naught  to  him  if  he  cannot  have  his 
vegetable  marrow,  and  he  will  tell  you 
about  the  exceeding  goodness  and  rarity 
of  the  vegetable  marrow,  until  j^ou  will 
figure  it  in  j^our  mind  like  unto  the  fa- 
mous mangosteen  fruit  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  he  w^ho  once  eats  whereof 
tastes  never  again  any  other  fruit  of  the 
earth,  finding  them  all  as  dust  and  ashes 
by  the  side  of  the  mangosteen. 

"  That  is  to  say,  this  will  happen  unless 
you  have  eaten  of  the  vegetable  marrow, 
and  have  the  presence  of  mind  to  recall 


to  the  Briton's  memory  the  fact  that  it 
is  nothing  but  a  second  choice  summer 
squash  ;  after  which  the  meal  will  pro- 
ceed in  silence.  Just  so  might  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs have  brought  about  a  sudden 
change  in  the  topic  of  conversation  by 
telling  the  English  lady  that  w^here  the 
American  treads  out  a  path  he  builds  a 
road  by  the  side  of  it. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  think  that  the  Eng- 
lish foot-j^ath  is  something  pathetic  be- 
yond description.  The  better  it  is,  the 
older,  the  better  w^orn,  the  more  it  speaks 
with  a  sad  significance  of  the  long  es- 
tablished inequalities  of  old-world  so- 
ciety. It  means  too  often  the  one  poor, 
pitiful  right  of  a  poor  man,  the  man  who 
must  walk  all  his  life,  to  go  hither  and 
thither  through  the  rich  man's  country. 
The  lady  may  walk  it  for  pleasure  if  she 
likes,  but  the  man  who  walks  it  because 
he  must,  turns  up  a  little  by-path  lead- 
ing from  it  to  a  cottage  that  no  indus- 
try or  thrift  will  make  his  own  ;  and  for 
him  to  aspire  to  a  roadway'  to  his  front- 
door would  be  a  gross  piece  of  imperti- 
nence in  a  man  of  his  station.  It  is  the 
remembrance  of  just  such  right-of-way 
foot-paths  as  the  English  lady's  sad  heart 
yearned  after  that  reconciles  me  to  a 
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great  many  hundi-eds  of  houses  that  liave 
recently  been  built  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  after  designs  out  of  books  that 
cost  all  the  way  from  twenty-live  cents 
to  a  dollar.  Architecturally  these  are 
very  much  inferior  to  the  English  cot- 
tager's home,  and  they  occasionally  wak- 
en thoughts  of  incendiaiism.  But  the 
people  who  live  in  them  are  people  who 
insist  on  having  roads  right  to  theii* 
front-doors,  and  I  have  heard  them  do 
some  mighty  interesting  talking  in  town- 
meeting  about  the  way  those  roads  shaU 
be  laid  and  who  shall  do  the  laying. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  believe  that  Holyoke 
is  a  pathless  wilderness,  in  the  Enghsh 
lady's  sense.  But  when  Mr.  Burroughs 
makes  the  genemlization  that  there  are 
no  foot-paths  in  this  country,  it  seems 
to  me  he  must  be  letting  his  boyhood 
get  too  far  away  from  him. 

For  there  are  foot-paths  enough,  cer- 
tainly. Of  course  an  old  foot-path  in 
this  countiy  always  serves  to  mark  the 
line  of  a  new  road  when  the  people  who 
had  worn  it  take  to  keeping  horses. 
But  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of 
paths  criss-crossing  the  countiy-side 
in  all  of  our  older  States  that  will  never 
see  the  dirt-cart  or  the  stone-crusher  in 
the  lifetime  of  any 
man  alive  to-<lay. 

;Mi*.  Biu'roughs 
— especially  when 
he  is  published  in 
the  dainty  little 
Douglas  duodeci- 
mos —  is  one  of 
the  authors  whose 
books  a  busy  man 
reserves  for  a 
pocket -luxury  of 
ti'aveL  So  it  was 
that,  a  belated 
reader,  I  came 
across  his  lament 
over  our  j^athless- 
ness,  some  years 
after  my  having 
had  a  hand  —  or  a 
foot,  as  you  might 
say — in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  certain 
cross  -  lots  f  o  o  t  - 
way  which  led  me 
to  study  the  wind- 


ings and  turnings  of  the  longer  countiy- 
side  walks  until  I  got  the  idea  of  writing 
''The  Stoiy  of  a  Path."     I  am  soriy  to 

contradict  Mr. 
Burroughs,  but,  if 
there  are  no  foot- 
paths in  America, 
what  becomes  of 
the  many  crood 
golden  hours  that 
I  have  sj^ent  in 
well-tracked  wood- 
land ways  and  in 
narrow  foot-lanes 
through  the  wind- 
swejDt  meadow 
grass  ?  I  cannot 
cfive  these  up :  I 
can  only  wish  that 
^Ir.  Burroughs 
had  been  my  com- 
panion in  them. 

A  foot-path  is 
the  most  human 
thing  in  inani- 
mate nature. 
Even  as  the  piint 
of  his  thumb  re- 
veals the  old  of- 
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fender  to  the  detectives,  so  the  path 
tells  you  the  sort  of  feet  that  wore  it. 
Like  the  huniaii  nature  that  created 
it,  it  starts  out  to  go  straight  when 
strength  and  determination  shape  its 
course,  and  it  goes  crooked  when  weak- 
ness lays  it  out.  Until  you  begin  to 
study  them  you  can  have  no  notion  of 
the  differences  of 
character  that  ex- 
ist among  foot- 
paths. One  line 
of  trodden  earth 
seems  to  you  the 
same  as  another. 
But  look!  Is  the 
path  you  are 
walking  on  fairly 
straight  from 
point  to  point,  yet 
deflected  to  avoid 
short  rises  and 
falls,  and  is  it 
ivorn  to  grade? 
That  is,  does  it 
plough  a  deep 
way  through  little 
humps  and  hil- 
locks something 
as  a  street  is  cut 
down  to  grade  ? 
If  you  see  this 
path  before  you, 
you  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  made  by 
the  heavy  shuffle 
of  workingmen's 
feet.    A  path  that  *'^'    ■^^' 

wavers  from  side 

to  side,  esi^ecially  if  the  turns  be  from 
one  bush  to  another,  and  that  is  only  a 
light  trail  making  an  even  line  of  wear 
over  the  inequalities  of  the  ground — 
that  is  a  path  that  children  make.  The 
path  made  by  the  business  man  —  the 
man  who  is  anxious  to  get  to  his  work 
at  one  end  of  the  da}^,  and  anxious  to 
get  to  his  home  at  the  other — is  gener- 
ally a  good  piece  of  engineering.  This 
type  of  man  makes  more  paths  in  this 
country  than  he  does  in  any  other.  He 
carries  his  intelligence  and  his  energy 
into  every  act  of  life,  and  even  in  the  half - 
unconscious  business  of  making  his  own 
private  trail  he  generally  manages  to 
find  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  get- 
ting from  one  given  point  to  another. 


This  is  the  story  of  a  path  : 
It  is  called  Ileul)  Levi's  Path,  be- 
cause Keuben  Levi  Dodd  is  supposed 
to  have  made  it,  some  time  in  1880  or 
therealjout,  when  he  built  his  house  on 
the  hill.  But  it  is  much  older  than 
Keuben  Levi.  He  probably  thought 
he  was  teUing  the    truth  when,   forty 

years  ago,  he 
swore  to  having 
broken  the  path 
himself  twenty 
years  before, 
through  the  Jaco- 
bus woods,  down 
the  hill  and  across 
the  flat  lands  that 
then  belonged  to 
the  Onderdoncks, 
and  again  through 
the  Ogden  woods 
to  the  county 
road  ;  but  he  for- 
got that  on  the 
bright  June  day 
when  he  first 
started  to  find  a 
convenient  way 
through  the 
woods  and  over 
the  broad  lowland 
fields  from  his 
o^\^i  front- door  to 
that  of  his  father- 
in-law.  Evert  Og- 
den, and  then 
through  Mr.  Og- 
den's  patch  of 
woods  to  the  lit- 
tle town  on  the  bank  of  the  Passaic — 
he  forgot  that  for  a  little  part  of  the 
way  he  had  had  the  help  of  a  man 
whose  feet  had  long  before  done  with 
walking  the  paths  of  earth. 

The  forest,  for  it  was  a  forest  then, 
was  full  of  heavy  underwood  and  brush, 
and  he  had  no  choice  but  to  dodge  his 
way  between  the  clumps.  But  when  he 
got  out  to  the  broad  open  space  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  where  no  trees  had  ever 
grown,  he  found  an  almost  tropical 
growth  of  wild  grass  and  azalea,  with 
bull  -  brier  twining  over  everything  in 
every  direction.  He  found  it  worse 
than  the  dense  woods. 

"Drat  the  pesky  stuff,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  ain't  there  no  way  through  it  ?  " 
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Then  as  lie  looked  about  he  sj^ied  a 
line  no  broader  than  his  hand  at  the 
bottom,  that  ojoened  clean  through  the 
bull-brier  and  the  bushes  across  the 
open  to  Avliere  the  trees  began  again  on 
the  down-slope  of  the  hill.  Grass  was 
growing  in  it,  but  he  knew  it 
tor  an  old  trail. 

"'Twas  Pelatiah  Jinks  made 
that,  I'll  bet  a  shilling,"  he  said 
to  himself,  remembering  the 
lonely  old  trapper  who  had 
dwelt  on  that  mountain  in  his 
father's  time.  He  had  once  seen 
old  man  Jinks's  powder-horn, 
with  its  elaborate  carving,  done 
in  the  long  solitary  hours  when 
the  old  man  sat  weather-bound 
in  his  lofty  hermitage. 

"Jest  like  the  old  critter  to 
make  a  bee-line  track  like  that. 
But  what  in  thunder  did  he  want 
to  go  that  way  across  the  clear- 
ing for?  I'm  much  obleeged 
to  him  for  his  trail,  but  it  ain't 
headed  right  for  town." 

No,  it  was  not.  But  young 
Dodd  did  not  remember  tliat 
the  trees  whose  tops  he  saw  just 
peeping  over  the  hill  were  young 
things  of  f oi-ty  years'  growth  that 
had  taken  the  place  of  a  line  of 


ninety-year  old  chestnuts  that  had  died 
down  from  the  tojD  and  been  broken 
down  by  the  wind  shortly  after  old  Pel- 
atiah died.  The  line  that  the  old  man 
had  made  for  himself  took  him  straight 
to  the  one  little  hillock  where  he  could 
look  over  this  tall  screen  and  get  his 
bearings  afresh  hj  the  glint  of  the  Pas- 
saic's water  in  the  woody  valley  below, 
for  at  no  other  spot  along  that  ridge 
was  the  Passaic  visible. 

Now  in  this  one  act  of  Reuben  Levi 
Dodd  you  can  see  the  human  nature 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  path-mak- 
ing. He  turned  aside  from  his  straight 
course  to  walk  in  the  easy  way  made  by 
another  man,  and  then  fetched  a  com- 
pass, as  they  used  to  say  in  the  Apostle 
Paul's  time,  to  get  back  to  his  straight 
bearings.  Old  Pelatiah  had  a  good 
reason  for  deviating  from  his  straight 
line  to  the  town  ;  young  Dodd  had  none, 
except  that  it  was  easier  to  go  two  yards 
around  than  to  go  one  yard  straight 
through  the  l)ull -brier.  Young  Dodd 
had  a  powder-horn  slung  from  his 
shoulder  that  morning,  and  the  powder- 
horn  had  some  carding  on  it,  but  it  was 
not  like  the  car^^ng  on  old  Pelatiah's 
horn.  There  was  a  letter  R,  cut  with 
many  flourishes,  a  letter  L  cut  but  want- 
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ing  most  of  its  flourishes,  and  a  letter 
D  half  finished,  and  crooked  at  that,  and 
without  the  first  trace  of  a  flourish. 
That  Avas  the  way  his  powder  -  horn 
looked  that  day,  for  that  was  the  way  it 
looked  when  he  died,  and  his  son  sold 
it  to  a  dealer  in  antiquities. 

Young-  Dodd  and  his  wife  found  it 
lonely  living  up  there  on  the  hill-top. 
They  were  the  first  who  had  pushed  so 
far  back  from  the  river  and  the  town. 
Mrs.  Dodd,  who  had  an  active  and  am- 
bitious spirit  in  her,  often  reproached 
her  husband  for  his  neglect  to  make 
their  home  more  accessible  to  her  old 
friends  in  the  distant  town. 

"  If  you'd  take  a  bill-hook,"  she  would 
say,  ''  and  clean  up  that  snake-fence  path 


ise,  and  once  he  did  take  his  hook  and 
chop  out  a  hundred  yards  or  so.  But 
things  did  not  mend  until  Big  Bill  Turn- 
bull,  known  all  over  the  county  as  the 
Hard  Job  Man,  married  a  widow  with 
five  children,  bought  a  little  patch  of 
five  or  six  acres  next  to  Dodd's  big  farm, 
built  a  log -cabin  for  himself  and  his 
family,  and  settled  down  there. 

Now  Turnbull's  log -cabin  was  so 
situated  that  the  line  of  old  Pelatiali's 
path  through  the  bull-brier,  extended 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  would  just 
reach  the  front-door.  Turnbull  saw  this, 
and  it  was  at  that  point  that  he  tap^oed 
Reub  Levi's  foot  -  jiath  to  the  to^NTi. 
But  he  did  his  tapping  after  his  own 
fashion.     He  took  his  wife's  red  flannel 


"i. 


of  yours  a  little,  may  be  folks  would 
climb  up  here  to  see  us  once  in  a  blue 
moon.  It's  all  well  enough  for  you  with 
your  breeches,  but  how  are  women- 
folks to  trail  their  frocks  through  that 
brush?" 

Reub  Levi  would  promise  and  prom- 


petticoat  and  tied  it  to  a  sapling  on  the 
top  of  the  mound  that  the  old  hunter 
used  to  climb,  and  then  with  bill-hook 
and  axe  he  cut  a  straight  swath  through 
the  woods.  He  even  cut  down  through 
the  roots  and  took  out  the  larger  stones. 
"That's  what   you'd   ought   to   have 
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done  long  ago,  Reuben  Le^4  Dodd," 
said  liis  \N-ife,  as  she  watched  this  mani- 
festation of  energy. 

"Guess  I  didn't  lose  much  by  wait- 
ing," Reub  Levi  answered,  with  a  smile 
that  did  not  look  as  self-satisfied  as  he 
tried  to  make  it.  "  I'd  a-had  to  do  it 
myself,  and  now  the  other  fellow's  done 
it  for  me." 

And  thereafter  he  took  Bill  Turn- 
bull's  path  just  where  it  touched  the 
corner  of  his  own  cleared  land.  But 
Malyina  Dodd,  to  the  day  of  her  death, 
neyer  once  walked  that  way,  but,  going 
and  coming,  took  the  winding  track 
that  her  husband  had  laid  out  for  her 
when  their  home  was  built. 

The  next  maker  of  the  path  was  a 
boy  not  ten  j^ears  old.  His  name  was 
Philip  Wessler,  and  he  was  a  charity 
boy  of  German  parentage,  who  had 
been  adopted  by  an  eccentric  old  man 
in  the  town,  an  herb  doctor.  This 
calHng  was  in  more  repute  in  those 
days  than  it  is  now.  Old 
Dr.  Van  Wagener  was  grow- 
ing feeble,  and  he  relied 
on  the  boy,  who  was  grate- 
ful and  faithful,  to  search 
for  his  stock  of  simj^les. 
When  the  weather  was  fa- 
vorable the}'  would  go  to- 
gether through  the  Ogden 
woods,  and  across  the 
meadows  to  where  the  oth- 
er woods  began  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill.  Here  the 
old  man  would  sit  do■v^^l 
and  wait,  while  the  boy 
climbed  the  steep  hill-side, 
and  ranged  hither  and 
thither  in  his  search  for 
sassafras  and  liverwort,  and 
a  hundred  and  one  plants, 
flowers,  and  herbs,  in  which 
the  doctor  found  vii'tue. 
When  he  had  collected  his 
bundle  he  came  running 
down  the  path  to  where  the 
doctor  sat,  and  left  them 
for  the  old  man  to  j^ick 
and  choose  from,  while  he 
darted  off  after  another 
load. 

He  did  a  boy's  work  with 
the  path.  Steep  grades 
were  only  a  delight  to  him, 


and  so  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
he  trod  out,  or  jumped  out,  a  series 
of  break  -  neck  short  -  cuts.  WiUiam 
Turnbull  —  j^eople  called  him  Will- 
iam now,  since  he  had  built  a  clap- 
board house,  and  was  using  the  log- 
cabin  for  a  barn — William  Turnbull, 
observing  these  shoii  cuts,  approved 
of  their  purpose,  but  not  of  their 
method.  He  went  through  the  woods 
once  or  twice  on  odd  days  after 
his  hay  was  in,  and  did  a  little  grad- 
ing with  a  mattock.  Here  and  there 
he  made  steps  out  of  flat  stones.  He 
told  his  wife  he  thought  it  would  be 
some  handier  for  her,  and  she  told  him 
— they  were  both  from  Connecticut — 
that  it  was  quite  some  handier,  and 
that  it  was  real  thoughtful  of  him  ; 
and  that  she  didn't  want  to  speak  no 
ill  of  the  dead,  but  if  her  first  man 
had  been  that  considerate  he  wouldn't 
never  have  got  himself  drowned  going 
pickerel  fishing  in  March,  when  the  ice 
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was  so  soft  you'd  suppose  rational  folks 
would  keep  off  of  it. 

This  path  was  a  path  of  slow  forma- 
tion. It  was  a  path  that  was  never 
destined  to  become  a  road.  It  is  only 
in  mathematics  that  a  straight  line 
is  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points.  The  grade  through  the  Jacobus 
woods  was  so  steep  that  no  wagon  could 
have  been  hauled  up  it  over  the  mud 
roads  of  that  day  and  generation.  Lum- 
ber, groceries,  and  all  heavy  truck  were 
taken  around  by  the  road,  that  made  a 
clean  sweep  around  the  hill,  and  was 
connected  with  the  Dodd  and  Turnbull 
farms  by  a  steep  but  short  lane  which 
thcAvorkmen  had  made  Avlien  they  built 
the  Dodd  house.  The  road  was  six 
miles  to  the  path's  three,  but  the  drive 
was  shorter  than  the  walk. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  looked  as 
though  the  path  might  really  develop 
into  a  road.  That  was  the  time  when 
the  township,  having  outgrown  the 
county  roads,  began  to  build  roads  for 
itself.  But,  curiously  enough,  two  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  settled  the  fate  of 
that  New  Jersey  path.  The  controversy 
between  Telford  and  Macadam  was  set- 
tled so  long  ago  in  Macadam's  favor, 
that  few  remember  the  point  of  differ- 
ence between  those  two  noted  engi- 
neers. Briefly  stated,  it  was  this  :  Mr. 
Telford  said  it  was,  and  Mr.  Macadam 
said  it  was  not,  necessary  to  put  a  foun- 
dation of  large  flat  stones,  set  on  end, 
under  a  broken  -  stone  road.  Reuben 
Levi's  township,  like  many  other  New 
Jersey  townships,  sided  with  Mr.  Tel- 
ford, and  made  a  mistake  that  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  directly,  and  mill- 
ions indirectly.  To-day  New  Jersey 
can  show  the  way  to  all  her  sister 
States  in  road-building  and  road-keep- 
ing. But  the  money  she  wasted  on 
costly  Telford  pavements  is  only  just 
beginning  to  come  back  to  her,  as  she 
spreads  out  mile  after  mile  of  the  eco- 
nomical Macadam.  Reuben  Levi's  town- 
ship squandered  money  on  a  few  miles 
of  Telford,  raised  the  tax-rate  higher 
than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and 
opened  not  one  inch  of  new  road  for 
fifteen  years  thereafter.  And  within 
that  fifteen  years  the  canal  came  up  on 
one  side,  opening  a  way  to  the  great 
manufacturing  town,  ten  miles  down 
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the  river ;  and  then  the  town  at  the 
end  of  the  path  was  no  longer  the  sole 
base  of  supplies.  Then  the  railroad 
came  around  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  and  put  a  flag-station  just  at  the 
bottom  of  what  had  come  to  be  known 
as  Dodd's  Lane.  And  thus  by  the 
magic  of  nineteenth-century  science 
New  York  and  Newark  were  brought 
nearer  to  the  hill-side  farm  than  the 
town  three  miles  away. 

But  year  by  year  new  feet  trod  the 
path.  The  laborers  who  cut  the  canal 
found  it  and  took  it  when  they  left 
their  shanty  camp  to  go  to  town  for 
Saturday-night  frolics.  Then  William 
Turnbull,  who  had  enlarged  his  own 
farm  as  far  as  he  found  it  paid,  took 
to  buying  land  and  building  houses  in 
the  valley  be^'ond.  Reub  Levi  laughed 
at  him,  but  he  prospered  after  a  way  he 
had,  and  built  up  a  thriving  little  settle- 
ment just  over  the  canal.  The  people 
of  this  little  settlement  soon  made  a 
path  that  connected  with  Reuben  Le- 
vi's, by  way  of  William  TurnbuU's,  and 
whenever  business  or  old  association 
took  them  to  town  they  helped  to  make 
the  path  longer  and  broader. 

By  and  by  the  regular  wayfarers 
found  it  out — the  pedlers,  the  colpor- 
teurs, the  wandering  portrait-painters, 
the  tinkers  and  clock  -  menders,  the 
runaway  apprentices,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  old-time  gentry  of  the  road.  And 
they  carried  the  path  on  still  farther — 
down  the  river  to  Newark. 

It  is  not  wholly  to  be  told,  "  The  Stoiy 
of  the  Path."  So  many  people  had  to  do 
with  its  making  in  so  many  ways  that 
no  chronicle  could  tell  all  the  meanings 
of  its  twists  and  turns  and  straight 
lines.  There  is  one  little  jog  in  its 
course  to-day,  where  it  went  around  a 
tree,  the  stump  of  which  rotted  down 
into  the  ground  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Why  do  we  walk  around  that  use- 
less bend  to-day  ?  Because  it  is  a  path, 
and  because  we  walk  in  the  way  of  hu- 
man nature. 

The  life  of  a  tree  may  be  a  hundred 
years  or  two  hundred  years  and  yet 
be  long  life.  But  the  days  of  the  age 
of  a  man  are  threescore  and  ten,  and 
though  some  be  so  strong  that  they 
come  to  fourscore,  yet  the  strong  man 
may  be   stricken   down   in   the   flower 
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of  his  strength,  if  it  be  the  will  of  the 
Lord. 

When  AVilliam  Turnbull  came  to  die 
he  was  but  twoscore  years  and  five,  but 
for  all  he  was  so  young  the  people  of 
the  township  gathered  from  far  and 
near,  for  he  had  been  a  helpful  man  all 
his  days,  and  those  whom  he  had  helped 
remembered  that  he  would  help  them 
no  more.  Four  men  and  four  women 
sat  up  ^ith  the  dead,  twice  as  many  as 
the  old  custom  called  for.  One  of  the 
men  was  a  Judge,  two  had  been  Chosen 
Freeholders,  and  the  fourth  was  his 
hired  man.  There  was  no  cemeteiy  in 
the  township,  and  his  tomb  had  been 
budt  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  looking 
out  on  the  meadows  which  he  had  just 
made  his  otnti — the  last  purchase  of  his 
life. 

There  were  two  other  pall-bearers  to 
cari-y  him  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
place  beyond  which  no  man  goes. 
These  two,  when  they  left  the  house  on 
the  night  before  the  funeral,  walked 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  down  the  path 
together.  They  looked  over  every  step 
of  the  way  with  to-morrow's  slow  and 
toilsome  march  in  their  minds.  AVhen 
they  came  to  the  turn  by  Pelatiahs 
mound  they  paused. 

"  We  can't  never  get  him  round  that 
bend,"  said  one.  "That  ain't  no  way 
to  stai-t  down  the  hill.  Best  is  I  come 
here  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  cut 
a  way  through  this  bull-brier  straight 
across  the  angle,  then  we  can  see  ahead 
where  we're  going.  Put  them  two 
light  men  behind,  and  you  and  me  at 
the  head,  and  we  can  manage  it.  My ! 
what  a  man  he  was,  though  !  Why,  I 
seen  him  take  the  head  of  a  coffin  aU 
by  himself  once.'' 

This  man  was  a  near  neighbor  of  the 


Tumbulls,  for  now  they  had  a  number 
of  neighbors  ;  Reuben  Levi  Dodd  had 
been  seUing  small  farms  off  his  big 
farm — somehow  he  had  never  made  the 
big  fann  a  success.  There  are  many 
sei-^ices  of  men  to  man  that  country 
neighbors  make  little  of,  though  to 
the  dwellers  in  great  cities  they  might 
seem  strange  burdens.  At  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning  WaiTen  Freeman, 
the  pall-bearer,  went  out  and  mowed 
and  hacked  a  path  through  the  tangled 
field  from  midway  of  old  Pelatiah's  trail 
down  to  a  short-cut  made  by  the  doc- 
tor's charity -boy,  who  was  to-day  a 
Judge.  This  Judge  came  out  of  the 
silent  house,  released  by  the  waking 
hour,  from  his  'sigil  with  the  dead.  He 
watched  his  fellow  pall-bearer  at  work. 

"  I  used  to  go  down  that  path  on  the 
dead  i-un  twenty  years  ago,"  said  he, 
"  when  I  was  working  for  Dr.  Van 
Wagener  and  he  used  to  send  me  up 
here  gathering  herbs." 

"  You'll  go  down  it  on  the  dead  walk 
to-morrow,  Jedge,"  said  the  other,  j^aus- 
ing  in  his  work,  "  and  you  want  to  step 
mighty  careful,  or  one  funl  wiU  breed 
another." 

Life,  death,  wedlock,  the  Hngering  of 
lovers,  the  waywardness  of  childish 
feet,  the  tread  of  weary  tod,  the  slow, 
swaying  walk  of  the  mother,  with  her 
babe  in  her  arms,  the  measured  steps 
of  the  bearer  of  the  dead,  the  hght 
march  of  youth  and  strength  and  health 
— all,  all  have  helped  to  beat  out  the 
strange,  wandering  line  of  the  old  path  ; 
and  to  me,  who  love  to  find  and  to  tread 
its  turns,  the  current  of  their  human 
life  flows  still  along  its  coui'se,  in  the 
dim  spaces  under  the  trees,  or  out  where 
the  sunshine  and  the  wind  are  at  play 
upon  the  broad,  bright  meadows. 
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HE  came  out  on  the 
porch  of  the  small, 
trim-looking  house, 
and  stood  restlessly 
f  um  blin  g  with  the 
broad  gold  band  on 
her  lore  -  finger.  Her 
middle-aged  face  ex- 
hibited a  sort  of  stolid 
distress.  The  lips  were  purple  and 
puckered.  The  wide,  pale  cheeks  were 
streaked  with  dull  red.  In  her  cold 
blue  eyes,  as  they  took  acrimonious 
stock  of  the  medium's  poor,  weather- 
beaten  house  over  the  way,  a  perturbed 
spark  flickered. 

"  I  guess  they  won't  hev  much  of  a 
crowd  to-night,"  she  muttered  ;  "it 
looks  like  rain  was  blowing  up."  Then 
she  turned  about  and,  lifting  her  voice, 
said,  "  Jane  !  aw  Jane  !  you  ain't  think- 
ing of  going  across  the  way  to-night, 
are  you  ?  I  wouldn't  feel  safe  about 
you  if  a  storm  came." 

There  was  a  step  in  the  small,  neat 
hallway.  Another  woman,  tall  and  lean, 
with  a  sallow,  nervous  face,  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  She  wore  a  black  alpaca 
gown  with  a  deep  fall  of  crocheted  lace 
about  the  neck.  Her  hair  was  screwed 
back  in  a  grayish  knob.  It  was  amazing- 
ly sleek,  but  the  crop  of  tiny  curls,  which 
displayed  their  lace  foundation  over 
the  woman's  shining,  yellowish  fore- 
head, was  strangely  crinkled,  like  gray 
moss. 

"  The  paper  never  spoke  of  rain,"  she 
demurred,  glancing  critically  out. 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  from  every 
street-corner  long  strands  of  natural  gas 
were  already  flaming  high.  Sometimes 
the  sweeping  redness  flaunted  low,  tur- 
banning  the  iron  standard  heads  in 
silky  vermilion.  Again  the  fiery  masses 
were  spun  out  in  long  threads  which 
twisted  about  the  heavy  rod  like  gay 
ribbons  about  a  May-pole.  Mill-stacks 
and  the  skeleton  outworks  of  several 
gas-wells  lifted  blackly  upon  the  hori- 
zon. Everywhere  were  little  dwell- 
ings,  new,   insufficient  of  build,   mere 


shells  hastily  put  together  for  the  oc- 
cupancy of  those  whom  the  gas  had 
so  suddenly  drawn  to  the  old  Indiana 
town. 

The  house  of  the  Werner  girls  was 
the  onl}'  house  on  the  square  which  liad 
a  look  of  respectable  age  and  use. 
Lilac  bushes  made  rich  flecks  of  ver- 
dancy in  the  front  yard.  An  ajople- 
tree  bent  a  gnarled  hand  of  blessing 
over  the  porch  end.  Through  the  open 
door  a  precise,  small  parlor  revealed  it- 
self, with  fading  Brussels  carpeting, 
hair-cloth  chairs  of  an  antique  fashion 
of  frame,  marble  centre-table,  and  a 
corner  what-not. 

"  You  can't  always  go  by  them 
weather  reports,"  declared  the  elder 
Miss  Werner,  surve^dng  her  sister.  "I 
say  there's  a  storm  coming.  You  best 
stay  right  home,  Jane."  She  gave  the 
younger  woman  an  anxious  glance. 
Jane's  lips  drew  together. 

"  I'm  thinking  of  looking  in  at  Mrs. 
Furber's,"  she  said,  simply. 

Her  sister  drew  a  gasping  breath. 

"  You're  killing  me,"  she  broke  forth ; 
"  that's  what  you're  doing,  Jane  Wer- 
ner !  Only  us  two  and  our  family  al- 
ways as  much  looked  up  to  as  any  in 
town  !  I'm  glad  that  mother  ain't 
alive  to  witness  your  doin's — you  that 
was  sent  to  Sunday-school  before  you 
could  talk  plain  !  Oh,  my  goodness 
me  !  " 

Jane  wheeled  round,  with  an  air  of 
impatience. 

"  Liza,"  she  said,  "  you  better  be  rea- 
sonable. I'm  old  enough  to  know  what 
I'm  doing.  There's  no  harm  in  my 
going  to  Mrs.  Furber's  of  Tuesday 
nights.  I  ain't  a  believer  ;  I'm  only  in- 
vestigatin'." 

"  They  all  say  that !  "  moaned  Liza ; 
"  they're  all  investigatin'  !  "  Her  voice 
rang  out  with  a  hysterical  note.  Some 
people  passing  looked  over  the  fence. 
Little  throngs  of  twos  and  threes  were 
coming  up  the  badly  paved  street,  un- 
der the  lurid  pulsing  of  the  numerous 
gas-jets.     They  slackened  pace  at   the 
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gate  of  the  rickety  cottage  of  the  me- 
dium. As  they  mounted  the  single 
door-step  the  inner  light  disclosed  them 
generally  as  elderly  persons  in  com- 
mon attire. 

A  slight,  childish  figure  in  a  frock  of 
some  Hght  color  stood  in  tiie  embrasure 
of  the  door.  The  folk  avIio  entered 
seemed  to  touch  lightly  the  slim- 
wristed  hand  this  little  figure  held  mo- 
tionlessly  toward  them.  In  the  vari- 
ance of  the  streaming  gas  a  silver  coin, 
slij)ping  into  the  palm  of  the  girl  on 
the  threshold,  caught  a  transient  flash 
of  white.  She  seemed  to  he  taking  an 
admission  fee.  The  Werners  could  see 
her  small,  pale  face,  her  spare  ankles, 
her  serious  expression,  the  fluff  of  light 
hair  on  her  forehead. 

Then  the  door  was  shut  rather  sud- 
denly. A  man's  arm,  reaching  from  the 
window,  drew  the  shutters  close.  Pres- 
ently a  quavering  voice  lifted  ujd  the 
rhythm  of  a  familiar  hymn.  A  stranger 
passing  might  have  thought  that  the 
slant  roof  of  the  medium's  liouse  shel- 
tered a  meeting  of  devout  souls  at 
prayer  and  praise. 

With  a  checked  shawl  about  her 
shoulders,  the  younger  ]\Iiss  Werner 
reappeared  in  the  doorway.  Her  sister, 
huddling  on  the  stej),  lifted  a  face  of 
interdiction. 

"  All  I  hoi)e  is  that  lightnin'  won't 
strike  that  house  yonder,"  she  said. 
"Though  I  ain't  sure  but  I  as  lief  see 
you  laid  out  in  your  grave  fixin's  as 
sitting  alive  onder  Mrs.  Furber's  hoo- 
dooin'.  Don't  tell  me  !  She  hain't  no 
more  power  to  summon  dead  folks  to 
talk  through  a  trumpet  than  I  hev,  so 
she  ain't.  Pore  Mr.  Furber  !  I  d'  know 
but  I  pity  him  more  than  anyone. 
He's  the  worst  deceived  of  the  hull  lot 
— thinks  his  wife's  got  a  gift  from 
heaven — pore  old  soul !  Well,  he'll  soon 
find  out  what  a  evil  creature  he's  been 
trusting,  for  he's  not  long  for  this 
world.  He's  pointedly  dying  day  by 
day — got  the  rale  old  style  consump- 
tion, if  ever  I  see  it.  Oh,  law  me  ! 
and  the  only  sister  I  got  in  the  world 
a-payin'  out  money  to  mix  in  with  folks 
that  lets  theirselves  be  befooled  and 
bewheedled !  " 

Jane's  face  wore  a  look  of  resigned 
exasperation.     Across   the    street  they 


had  begun  the  second  stanza  of  the 
hymn.  She  lifted  her  skirts  and  went 
resolutely  down  the  steps. 

The  knob  of  the  medium's  door 
turned  easily  in  her  hand,  disclosing 
a  poor  room,  spectrally  lighted  by  a 
lani})  with  a  green  shade.  Numbers  of 
men  and  women,  with  knees  rigidly 
squared,  sat  in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  Avoman  stood  arranging  on  a 
small  table  a  bowl  of  red  geraniums 
and  a  tall  tin  trumpet. 

She  was  thin  and  worn,  Avith  lightish 
hair  twisting  back  from  her  high  cheek- 
bones. Her  lips  were  set  close,  but 
her  gray  eyes  had  a  furtive  sort  of  un- 
easiness as  she  glanced  round  the  room. 
Her  eyes  lingered  an  instant  on  a  well- 
dressed  young  man  hard  by. 

"  You  are  a  stranger  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  a  certain  susj^icious  accent.  The 
man  nodded. 

"  Yes'm.  I  paid  same  as  the  rest," 
he  remarked,  with  a  sharj)  note  in  his 
voice.  The  medium  regarded  him  with 
cold  dignit}'.  Then  her  gaze  ranged 
again  about  the  gathering,  resting  for 
an  instant  on  that  part  of  the  circle 
where  her  daughter  sat,  holding  the 
hand  of  an  old  man  whose  face,  even 
in  the  dim  light,  wore  a  look  of  eager 
expectancy.  He  was  tall,  with  a  bent 
frame,  the  joints  of  which  were  sad- 
ly evident  in  the  threadbare  clothes  he 
had  on.  His  long  silvery  beard  shelved 
alertly  over  his  narrow  breast.  Locks 
of  gray  hair  bestrung  his  ears  and 
fringed  over  a  wide,  benevolent  brow, 
in  which,  from  deep  hollows,  shone  a 
pair  of  great,  credulous,  enthusiastic 
eyes. 

*'  I  kind  of  look  for  good  success  to- 
night," he  broke  out,  catching  his  wife's 
eye.  "  Somehow  I  feel  like  the  con- 
ditions were  about  right.  It's  just  a 
mite  cool  this  evening.  Minnehaha 
always  does  best  on  cool  evenings. 
Haven't  you  noticed  it,  Emma  ?  " 

The  medium  bent  over  the  bowl  of 
flowers. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured,  a  little  heav- 
ily.    "  Yes,  Henry,  I  believe  so." 

She  sat  down  beside  the  table,  clos- 
ing her  eyes.  A  sharp  rap  sounded 
somewhere  near  her.  She  started  and 
twitched. 

"  She's   going  under   control,"  whis- 
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pered  Miss  Werner,  in  an  explanatory 
tone,  to  the  strange  man  by  whom  she 
sat.  Someone  rose  and  blew  out  the 
light.  A  stifling  sort  of  darkness  fell 
upon  the  place.  The  lack  of  air,  the 
absolute  gloom,  perhaps  some  phj^sical 
force  transmitted  through  the  clasped 
hands  of  those  who  sat  about — these 
conditions  always  gave  Miss  Jane  a 
strangeness  of  feeling  which  made  her 
credulous  of  occult  forces,  and  more 
than  at  other  times  inclined  to  put  con- 
fidence in  the  wan  woman  sitting  so  si- 
lently in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Miss  Jane  was  not  sure  as  to  the 
veracity  of  the  manifestations  which 
Mrs.  Furber  evoked.  The  queerness, 
however,  fascinated  the  younger  Miss 
Werner,  and  she  assured  herself  that, 
even  if  she  were  being  deceived,  she 
was  acting  a  worthy  part  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  support  of  the  Furber  fam- 
ily. For  though  Mrs.  Furber  might 
be  a  woman  of  iniquitous  devices,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  good  wife 
and  mother.  Everyone  knew  how  hard 
she  had  worked  to  support  the  feeble 
old  husband  and  delicate  little  daugh- 
ter. Everyone  knew,  also,  that  her 
health  had  failed  under  the  stress  of 
doing  tailor's  work  on  a  heavy  machine. 
It  was  along  in  winter  that  she  herself 
realized  definitel}^  her  inability  to  go 
on.  It  was  winter  and  bleak.  Things 
went  hard  in  the  Furber  house.  One 
morning  a  neighbor  woman  observed 
an  odd  feature  in  the  landscape  oppo- 
site her  window.  From  the  chimney 
of  the  Werner  house  a  half-scared-look- 
ing thread  of  smoke  rose,  veining  the 
sky  with  tremulous  l)lue.  Not  another 
chimney  in  sight  but  was  breathless  in 
indication  of  gas  used  for  fuel. 

"  They're  burning  wood,"  said  the 
woman.  "I  reckon  the  town's  cut  off 
their  gas.  Things  must  be  at  a  low 
ebb  with  the  Furbers." 

This  judgment  had  scarcely  been  de- 
tailed in  the  neighborhood  when  it  was 
ousted  by  a  more  thrilling  bit  of  intel- 
ligence. It  was  whispered  that  Mrs. 
Furber  had  a  gift  for  "  foreseein'." 
The  wives  of  the  workmen  in  the  vari- 
ous factories  about  began  to  go  to  her 
for  what  they  called  "settings."  These 
trysts  with  the  esoteric  took  place  in 
a  dark  corner  of  Mrs.  Furber's  front 


room.  The  awed  searcher  for  fate- 
withheld  knowledge,  sitting  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  improvised  caljinet,  would 
observe  the  face  of  the  medium  con- 
vulsed in  the  initiatory  stages  of  "  go- 
ing off."  The  trance  condition  follow- 
ing these  alarming  spasms  was  presided 
over  by  an  entity  speaking  from  Mrs. 
Furber's  lips  in  a  dialect  that  was 
of  German  suggestiveness,  interlarded 
with  such  idioms  as  a  half-breed  Indian 
might  be  supposed  to  use. 

"  The  pale-faced  squaw "  would  be 
greeted  to  the  wigwam  of  Minnehaha, 
the  Indian  maiden  who  was  Mrs.  Fur- 
ber's control.  Any  questions  the  pale- 
faced  squaw  might  ask  would  be  cheer- 
fully, if  not  definitely,  answered,  for 
Minnehaha  was  as  obliging  as  she  was 
incoherent.  Her  replies  were  absolute- 
ly Delphic  in  their  ambiguity,  and  how- 
ever the  questioner's  affairs  turned  out, 
it  could  never  be  said  that  Minnehaha 
had  prophesied  falsely. 

In  addition  to  private  "  settings," 
Minnehaha  engagingly  exhibited  her 
powers  in  what  Mrs.  Furber's  clienttle 
called  dark  circles.  These  were  held 
once  a  week  and  excited  deep  interest 
from  "  believers,"  amiable  curiosity 
from  "  investigators,"  and  scoffing  rid- 
icule from  those  who  w^ere  neither. 
The  frequenters  of  the  mj^sterious  rites 
which  Mrs.  Furber  celebrated  were  not 
given  to  criticism.  They  had  not  even 
an  elementary  belief  in  the  biological 
law  that  no  human  being  can  possibly 
possess  any  quality  different  in  nature 
from  those  which  belong  to  the  race  in 
general.  They  went  blind  in  a  mist  of 
credulity,  grasping  at  the  dark  skirts 
of  any  vision  which  seemed  to  float 
above  the  common,  wholesome  facts  of 
life. 

By  these  simple  folk  Mrs.  Furl^er 
came  to  be  regarded  with  veneration. 
She  held  converse  with  their  lost  Willy 
and  Maria,  could  see  these  blessed  chil- 
dren amusing  themselves  with  celestial 
toys  on  the  steps  of  the  temple,  and 
even  bring  badly  constructed  messages 
of  good- will  from  their  angelic  lips. 

But  of  aU  those  who  believed  Mrs. 
Furber  miraculously  endowed,  none  re- 
garded her  with  a  confiden^^e  so  implic- 
it as  her  husband  felt.  All  the  simple 
faith  of  his  nature   concentrated  itself 
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upon  tliis  late  revelation  of  her  sublime 
endowment.  She  had  always  been  the 
one  woman  of  his  heart.  But  now  she 
had  become,  as  it  were,  the  reed  throu^^h 
which  the  spiritual  world  breathed  its 
inspired  utterances  to  the  dull  ear  of 
mortality,  and  old  Furber  felt  for  her 
that  superstitious  veneration  one  feels 
for  river  water  which  a  priest  has  blest 
in  the  font. 

As  darkness  settled  in  the  low  room, 
he  gave  a  sigh  of  ecstasy.  Everything 
was  intensely  stilL  Suddenly  a  succes- 
sion of  sharp  raps  sounded,  stirring  the 
heavy  gloom  with  echoes  to  make  the 
most  prosaic  blood  leap. 

"It's  Minnehaha!"  said  someone. 
Then  a  guttural  voice  came  in  an  odd 
gurgle  of  laughter  from  the  midst  of 
the  room. 

'•  Me  here  again,"  it  said  ;  "  me  bring 
word  from  little  angel — yellow  scalp — 
blue  eyes,  name  Bobby."  A  thin  cry 
rang  out. 

"  Oh,  it's  from  my  baby  !  my  Bobby  ! 
All,  thank  you,  Minnehaha !  Is  he  here 
in  the  room  ?  " 

Minnehaha  freely  scattered  messages 
around  the  circle. 

Sometimes  other  spirits  seemed  anx- 
ious for  the  relaxation  of  biief  talk  with 
their  mortal  acquaintances.  These 
sj)oke  through  the  trumpet  in  husky 
whispers.  Then  the  voices  ceased. 
There  was  a  deep  breath  from  the  me- 
dium. Someone  lighted  the  lamj),  thus 
revealing  her  pale,  dazed  face. 

"  Was  —  Minnehaha  here  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,  Emma  !  yes,  dear  !  "  cried  her 
husband.  "  Such  a  bounteous  even- 
ing !  The  air  was  fuU  of  moving 
wings.  I  am  sure,  quite  sure,  that  I 
felt  a  hand  on  my  forehead — a  cold, 
soft  hand."  His  tone  Avas  tremulous 
with  emotion.  A  sort  of  easy  sympa- 
thy mirrored  itself  in  the  faces  about. 
Suddenly  a  sliarp  laugh  rang  out.  Tlie 
strange  man  sitting  by  Miss  Jane  was 
shaking  with  mirth. 

"  Say  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  you  folks 
ain't  all  taken  in  by  this  business,  are 
you  ?  I've  been  around  considerable — 
I'm  a  travelling  man  —  and  I've  seen 
these  thin  UTS  before.  I've  seen  pretty 
poor  outfits,  but  I  never  see  anytliing 
quite   so  bad   as   this  seance   to-night. 


That  Choctaw  girl  must  have  learned 
to  talk  in  Pnissia !  And  by  the  hot 
breath  that  came  in  my  face  out  of  the 
trumpet,  I  should  say  some  of  these  spir- 
its have  pretty  good  lungs.  I'm  not 
complaining.  I've  had  my  money's 
worth  of  fun  watching  you  folks  taken 
in  so  easy  I  If  I'd  wanted  to  make  a 
row  —  which  I  didn't  —  I  could  have 
showed  you  the  angel  that's  been  walk- 
ing round  this  circle  whispering  mes- 
sages through  a  tin  horn  !  " 

He  paused,  laughing.  There  was 
a  moment's  silence.  Mrs.  Furber 
crouched  in  her  chair,  white,  gasping 
for  breath,  with  a  piteously  wandering 
look  in  her  eyes  as  if  she  sought  some 
escape  from  the  glances  bent  upon  her. 
Furber  himself  sat  staring  at  the  stran- 
ger with  an  air  of  dull  bewilderment,  as 
of  one  who  has  been  smitten  mortally. 
Suddenly  a  flash  leaped  to  his  face.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  dashed  forward. 
Someone  laid  restraining  fingers  upon 
him,  and  thus  held  he  lifted  a  shaking 
hand  toward  the  man  who  had  spoken. 

"  Go,"  he  cried,  hoarsely,  "  go  from 
this  house.     Dog  ! — you  have  slandered 

— you  have  slandered "  he  faltered 

and  sank  back  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  stalwart  fellow  who  had  laid  hold 
of  him.  They  carried  him  upstairs  to 
the  small  bed-chamber  under  the  eaves. 
The  stranger  departed,  and  the  rest  re- 
mained to  assure  Mrs.  Furber  of  their 
unbroken  belief  in  her. 

The  stoi'y  travelled  round  such  parts 
of  the  town  as  had  any  interest  in  the 
spiritual  pretensions  of  Mrs.  Furber. 
It  was  generally  conceded  that  his  out- 
burst of  indignation  had  not  done  Fur- 
ber himself  any  good.  He  had  never 
risen,  though  several  weeks  passed  on, 
from  the  bed  where  they  laid  him  on 
the  night  of  the  strange  man's  half- 
jocular  denunciation.  The  circles  went 
on  as  usual,  but  though  Mrs.  Furber's 
adherents  had  declared  their  belief  in 
her,  it  was  noticeable  that  the  Tuesday 
night  gatherings  were  pei'vaded  with  a 
new  spirit.  People  were  constantly 
asking  Minnehaha  for  "  tests."  They 
seemed  less  sure  of  the  Indian  girl's 
veracity,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask 
her  to  explain  her  somewhat  nebulous 
statements.  In  these  tiying  times 
Minnehaha  displayed    great    sweetness 
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of  disposition.  She  deplored  the  fact 
of  her  inabihty  to  speak,  as  her  earth 
friends  spoke,  the  beautiful  language 
of  the  pale-faces.  She  could  only 
stammer  out  the  tidings  given  her  by 
spirits  in  every  way  superior  to  her,  ex- 
cept that,  unlike  her,  they  possessed  no 
medium  of  communication  with  the 
visible  universe. 

Minnehaha  was  amiable,  but  unhap- 
pily she  seemed  more  and  more  liable 
to  merely  mortal  errors.  She  made 
many  mistakes.  She  spoke  of  a  house 
as  a  house  instead  of  a  wigwam.  She 
confused  the  dates  of  the  deaths  of 
Mrs.  James  Gray's  two  children,  and 
committed  various  other  sins  which  her 
friends  found  hard  to  pardon. 

As  to  the  medium  herself,  it  was 
noted  that  Minnehaha's  lapses  or  her 
husband's  illness  seemed  to  be  wear- 
ing upon  her.  She  looked  white  and 
broken-spilited,  and  there  was  in  her 
eyes  a  look  of  apprehension  and  pain. 
After  a  peculiarly  unsuccessful  circle 
Miss  Jane  Werner  lingered  for  a  word 
with  her  hostess. 

"You're  looking  poorly,"  she  said. 
"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  "  Mrs. 
Furber  looked  quickly  into  the  kind, 
old-maidish  face.  Some  subtle  under- 
standing seemed  to  pass  between  them 
as  they  stood  in  the  festival  brilliancy 
of  the  over-lighted  street. 

Mrs.  Furber  moaned.  Then  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  No  one  can  help  me,"  she  said. 
Miss  Jane's  nervous,  shining  brows 
knotted  themselves  and  her  lips  shook. 

"  No  matter  what  anyone  says,  I'm 
your  friend  !  "  she  cried. 

The  other  lifted  a  scared  face. 

"  What — do  they  say  ?  "  she  panted. 

"Well,  there's  been  some  dissatis- 
faction lately — in  the  circle,"  admitted 
Miss  Jane,  guiltily. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  night,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  good  gathering  in  the 
medium's  carpetless  front  room.  The 
medium  came  downstairs  looking  her- 
self more  like  a  disquiet  shade  than  a 
woman.  She  took  her  place,  made  the 
usual  contortions,  and  went  "  under 
control."  Minnehaha's  voice  gurgled 
forth  ;  but  those  who  listened  were 
aware  of  a  change  in  it.  Now  the 
Indian  jargon  rang  out  briskly ;  again 


it  was  Mrs.  Furber  herself  stumbling 
through  some  incoherency  of  statement. 
Presently  the  voice  faltered  and  broke. 

"  Will  someone  light  the  lamp  ? " 
said  Mrs.  Furber,  in  her  usual  tone. 
And  when  this  was  done  the  people 
saw  her  sitting  before  them  with  a  look 
of  deatlily  illness  upon  her. 

"There  will  be  no  manifestations 
to-night,"  she  said.  *'  I  find  I  am  too 
tired.  I — haven't  the  strength."  She 
rose  precipitately  and  stumbled  up  the 
staircase. 

It  was  almost  dark  in  the  upper 
room  where  old  Furber  lay  in  bed, 
looking  out  at  the  pale  sprinkling  of 
stars  in  the  purple  sky.  Street  gas- 
lamps  loomed  along  the  cross-street 
like  a  range  of  low  red  moons.  The 
old  man's  face  was  wasted  to  a  pure 
aspect  of  modelling.  The  slightest  vest- 
ure of  flesh  covered  his  long  hands. 
He  turned  at  his  wife's  step. 

"You  haven't  left  our  good  friends, 
Emma?"  he  asked,  in  a  thin,  rattling 
voice. 

She  fell  on  her  knees  beside  him. 

"  I  want  to  be  with  you ! "  she 
sobbed.     "  I  want  to  be  with  you !  " 

He  touched  her  hair  tenderly. 

"I  am  not  lonely,"  he  said.  "I  can 
spare  you,  dear.  Remember  how  many 
hearts  wait  to  be  comforted  by  you. 
You  belong  to  two  worlds.  Your  gift 
is  divine.  Oh,  my  wife!  I  must  not 
keep  you  from  using  it  divinely  !  "  He 
paused,  disturbed  by  a  tumult  of  voices 
in  the  room  below. 

"I  guess  that  travelling  man  Avas 
about  right,"  someone  was  saying 
loudly.  "  We've  all  let  ourselves  be 
fooled.  Minnehaha !  I  guess  her  and 
Mrs.  Furber  are  one  and  the  same ! 
None  of  us  has  ever  seen  Minnehaha, 
hev  we  ? — good  reason  why.  Well,  I 
let  it  pass.  I  want  my  money  back  ; 
that's  all." 

A  clamor  of  approval  rose  upon  this 
outbreak.  "  Tell  her  to  give  us  back 
our  money  !  we've  been  deceived  just 
as  long  as  we  mean  to.     Our  money!  " 

There  was  a  hasty  step  on  the  stairs. 
Miss  Jane  Werner's  head  rose  above  the 
rail.  She  looked  excitedly  about  the 
upper  room,  at  the  kneeling  figure  by 
the  bed,  and  at  the  wasted  face  on  the 
pillow. 
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"Mi*s.  Furber,"  she  said,  "may  I  speak 

to    you    just    a    second?     I "    she 

paused,  startled  by  the  stranpreness  of 
the  two  faces  on  which  she  looked. 

The  old  man  had  lifted  himself  on  one 
elbow  and  was  gazing  into  the  appalled 
eyes  of  the  woman  beside  him. 

'*  Emma,"  he  said,  '•  do  not  heed  them. 
Do  not  heed  them."  There  was  a  pe- 
culiar hght  stealing  over  his  counte- 
nance, a  hght  so  strange  that  his  wife, 
regarding  it,  gave  a  ciy. 

'•  Henry  I  "  she  gasj^ed.  "  Oh,  he  is 
dying  I  Heni-y,  Hsten  to  me !  listen  I  I 
cant  let  you  die,  believing — Henry,  do 
you  hear  me?  I — I  am  all  that  man 
said.  Those  spints — they  were  false. 
There  is  no  Minnehaha  I  I  did  it — I  did 
it  all  myself — because  we  were  stai'v- 
ing  ! "     She   dropped   her  shaken  face 


on  his  breast,  as  if  not  daring  to  meet 
the  anger  in  his  dying  vision. 

On  the  staii'  Miss  Jane  stood  rooted 
with  amazement  and  awe.  The  old 
man's  eyes  took  her  in  in  their  sti-ange- 
ly  rolling  glance.  He  laid  one  arm 
across  his  wife's  prostrate  form,  still 
gazing  fixedly  at  the  scared  figure  on 
the  staircase. 

'•My  wife  is  not  well"  he  said,  with 
difficult  utterance.  "She  does  not 
know  what  she  is  sa;\ing.     Her  husband 

is  dvinor.     Miss  Jane.   Miss  Jane,  will 

«.      c>  - 

you  tell  those  people  below  that  they're 
wronof,  all  wronor  ?  '' 

He  shot  out  a  sudden,  pointing  finger. 
"  Tell  them,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  which 
flagged  low  on  the  last  word ;  "'  tell 
them  that  I  saw  her! — that  just  as  I 
passed  over,  I  saw — Minnehaha." 
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By  George  W.  Cable 


LXXIX 


COMPLETE    COLLAPSE    OF    A    PERFECT    UNDER- 
STANDFKG 

^  HE  door  closed  and  Bar- 
^  bara  noiselessly  momit- 
ed  the  staii-s.  At  its  top 
*  an  elm -shaded  window 
^  allowed  a  view  of  some 
-?  fifty  vards  or  more  down 
the  street,  and  as  she 
reached  it  now  the  pleas- 
antness of  the  outer  day  furnished 
impulse  enough,  if  there  had  been 
no  other,  for  her  to  glance  out.  She 
stopped  sharply,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
where  they  had  fallen.  For  there  stood 
John  ^larch  and  Henry  Fair  in  the  first 
bright  elation  of  their  encounter  busily 
exchanging  tlieir  manly  acknowledg- 
ments and  expLiuations.  Lost  to  her- 
self she  stayed,  an  arm  bent  high  and 
a  knuckle  at  her  parted  teeth,  compar- 
ing the  two  men  and  noting  the  match- 
less bearing  of  her  Southerner.  In  it 
she  read  again  for  tlie  hundredth  time 
all  the  energy  and  intrepidity  which  in 
her  knowledge  it    stood  for  ;    his  boy- 


ish openness  and  simplicity,  his  tender 
behef  in  his  mother,  his  high-hearted 
devotion  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  father's 
aspii'ations,  and  the  impetuous  force 
and  native  skill  with  which  at  mortal 
risks  and  in  so  shoii  a  time  he  had 
ranked  himself  among  the  mastei*s  of 
public  fortune.  She  recalled,  as  she 
was  prone  to  do,  what  Charlie  Champion 
had  once  meditatively  said  to  her  on 
seeing  him  aj^proach  :  '•  Here  comes 
the  only  man  in  Dixie  Jeff-Jack  Rave- 
nel's  afraid  of." 

After  an  instant  the  manner  of  the 
two  young  men  became  more  serious, 
and  March  showed  a  yellow  paper — 
"  a  telegram,"  thought  their  on-looker. 
"  He's  coming  here,  no  doubt  ;  possibly 
to  t^ll  me  its  news  ;  more  likely  just  to 
say  good-by  again  :  but  certainly  with 
nothing — nothing — O  nothing  !  to  ask." 
For  a  moment  her  hand  pressed  hard 
against  her  lips,  and  then  her  maiden 
self-regard  qnietly,  but  strenuously, 
definitely,  rebelled. 

Tlie  t^lpgram  seemed  to  bring  its 
readei*s  grave  disappomtnieut.  March 
made  indignant  gestures  in  obvious  al- 
lusion to  distant  absentees.     Now  they 
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began  to  move  apart  ;  Fair  stepped  far- 
ther away,  March  drew  nearer  the  house, 
still  making  gestures  as  if  he  might  be 
saying —Barbara  resentfully  guessed — 

"  You  might  walk  slow  ;  I  shan't  stop 
more  than  a  minute  !  " 

She  left  the  window  with  silent  speed, 
saying,  in  her  heart,  "  You  needn't  !  You 
sha'n't ! " 

As  March,  with  clouded  brow,  was 
lifting  his  hand  toward  a  tortuous  brass 
knocker  the  door  opened  and  Barbara, 
carr^dng  a  book  and  pencil  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  held  down  her  hat-brim, 
tripped  across  the  doorstep. 

The  cloud  vanished.  "  Miss  Barb — 
good-morning  !  " 

"  O  ! — Mr. — March."  Her  manner  so 
lacked  both  surprise  and  pleasure  that 
he  colored.  He  had  counted  on  a  sweet 
Southern  hand-shake,  but  she  kept  hold 
of  the  hat-brim,  let  her  dry  smile  of  in- 
quiry fade  into  a  formal  deference,  and 
took  comfort  in  his  disconcertion. 

"I  was  just  coming,"  he  said,  "I — 
thought  you'd  let  me  come  back  just  to 
say  good-by — but  I  see  you're  on  your 
way  to  a  recitation — I — "  Her  smile  was 
cruel. 

"  Why,  my  recitations  are  not  so  seri- 
ous as  that,"  she  drawled.  "  Just  to  say 
good-by  ought  not  to  con-sti-tute  any 
se-ri-ous  de-ten-tion." 

John's  heart  sank  like  a  stone. 
Scarcely  could  he  believe  his  senses. 
Yet  this  was  she  ;  that  new  queen  of  his 
ambitions  whose  heavenly  friendship 
had  lifted  first  love — boy  love — from  its 
grave,  and  clad  it  in  the  shining  white 
of  humility  and  abnegation  to  worship 
her  sweet  dignity,  j^urity,  and  tender- 
ness, asking  for  nothing,  not  even  for 
hope,  in  return.  This  was  she  who  at 
every  new  encounter  had  opened  to  him 
a  higher  revelation  of  woman's  worth 
and  loveliness  than  the  world  had  ever 
shown  him  ;  she  to  whom  he  had  been 
writing  letters  half  last  niglit  and  all 
this  morning,  tearing  each  to  bits  before 
he  had  finished  it  because  he  could  see 
no  life  ahead  which  an  unselfish  love 
could  ask  her  to  live,  and  as  he  loi^t  the 
result  of  each  fresh  effort  hearing  the 
voice  of  his  father  saying  to  him  as  in 
childhood  days,  "  I'd  be  proud  faw  you 
to  have  the  kitt'n,  son,  but  you  know, 
she  wouldn't  suit  yo'  dear  motheh's  high- 


strung  natu'e.  You  couldn't  ever  be 
happy  with  anything  that  was  a  con- 
stant tawment  to  her,  could  you  V  " 

These  thoughts  filled  but  a  moment, 
and  before  the  lovely  presence  confront- 
ing him  could  fully  note  the  depth  of 
his  quick  distress  a  wave  of  self-con- 
demnation brought  what  seemed  to  him 
the  answer  of  the  riddle  :  that  this  was 
rightly  she,  the  same  angelic  incarnation 
of  wisdom  and  rectitude,  as  of  gentle- 
ness and  beauty,  to  whom  in  yesterday's 
sunset  hour  of  surprise  and  ecstatic 
yearning  he  had  implied  things  so  con- 
trary to  their  "  perfect  understanding,' 
and  who  now,  not  for  herself  selfishly, 
but  in  the  name  and  defence  of  all 
blameless  womanhood,  was  punishing 
him  for  his  wild  presumption.  O  but 
if  she  would  only  accuse  him — here  — 
this  instant,  so  that  contrition  might  try 
its  value  !  But  under  the  shade  of  her 
hat  her  eyes  merely  waited  with  a  beau- 
tiful sort  of  patient  urgency  for  his  part- 
ing word.  The  moment's  silence  seemed 
an  hour,  but  no  word  did  he  find.  One 
after  another  almost  cane,  but  failed, 
and  at  last,  just  as  he  took  in  his  breath 
to  say  he  knew  not  what — anything  so 
it  were  something — he  saw  her  smile 
melt  with  sudden  kindness,  while  her 
lips  parted  for  speech,  and  to  his  im- 
measurable confusion  and  terror  heard 
himself  ask  her,  with  cheerful  cordiality, 
"  Won't  you  walk  in  ?  " 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  tell  which 
of  the  two  turned  the  redder. 

"  Why,  Mr.  March,  you  in-ti-ma-ted 
that  you  had  no  ti-i-ime  !  " 

They  stood  still.  "  Time  and  bad 
news  are  about  the  only  things  I  have 
got.  Miss  Barb.  Wrapped  up  in  your 
father's  interests  as  you  are,  I  reckon  I 
ought  to  show  you  this."  He  handed 
her  the  telegram  doubled  small.  "Let 
me  hold  your  book." 

Barbara  unfolded  and  read  the  de- 
spatch. It  was  from  Springfield,  repeat- 
ed at  New  York,  and  notified  Mr.  John 
March  that  owing  to  a  failure  of  Gamble 
to  come  to  terms  with  certain  much 
larger  railroad  owners  for  the  reception 
of  his  road  into  their  "  system,"  intelli- 
gence of  which  had  just  reached  them, 
it  would  be  "  useless  for  him,"  March, 
"to  come  up,"  as  there  was  "nothing 
more  to  say  or  hear."    She  read  it  twice. 
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Her  notions  of  its  consequences  were 
dim,  but  she  saw  it  was  a  door  politely 
closed  in  his  face  ;  and  vet  she  hngered 
over  it.  There  was  a  bliss  in  these 
business  confidences,  which  each  one 
thought  was  her  or  his  own  exclusive  and 
unsuspected  theft,  and  which  was  all 
the  sweeter  for  the  confidences'  practical 
worthlessness.  As  she  looked  up  she 
uttered  a  troubled  "  O  ! "  to  find  him 
emiling  unconsciously  into  her  book 
where  she  had  written,  "  I  stole  this 
book  from  Barbara  Garnet."  It  seemed 
as  if  fate  were  always  showing  her  veiy 
worst  sides  to  him  at  the  very  worst 
times  !  She  took  the  volume  with  hui'- 
ried  thanks  and  returned  the  telegram. 

"It  would  have  been  better  on  every 
account  if  you  hadn't  come  up  at  all, 
wouldn't  it?"  she  asked,  bent  on  self- 
cruelty  ;  but  he  accepted  the  cruelty  as 
meant  for  him. 

"Yes,"  he  meekly  replied.  "I — I 
reckon  it  would."  Then  more  bravely : 
"  We've  got  to  give  up  here  and  tr\'  the 
West.  Your  father's  advised  it  strongly 
these  last  three  weeks." 

"  Has  he  ?  "  she  pensively  asked.  Here 
was  a  new  vexation.  Obviously  March, 
in  writing  him,  had  mentioned  the  rapid 
and  happy  growth  of  their  acquaint- 
ance ! 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  betraying  fresh 
pain  under  an  effort  to  speak  lightly.  "  It 
may  be  a  right  smart  while  before  I  see 
you  again,  ^liss  Barb.  I  take  the  next 
express  to  Chicago,  and  next  month  I 
Bail  for  Europe  to " 

"  AMiy,  Mr.  [March  !  "  said  Barbara 
with  a  nervous  laugh. 

"  Yes,"  responded  John  once  more, 
thinking  that  if  she  was  going  to  treat 
the  thing  as  a  joke  he  had  better  do  the 
same,  "  immigrants  for  Wide  wood  have 
got  to  be  got,  and  they're  not  to  be  got 
on  this  side  the  big  water." 

"  Wliy,  Mr.  March  !  " — her  laugh  grew 
— "  How  long  shall  you  stay  ?  ' 

"  Stay  !  Gracious  knows  !  I  must  just 
stay  till  I  get  them  ! — as  your  father 
savs." 

^"Why,  Mr.  March!  When  did  —  " 
the  questioner's  eyes  dropped  sedately 
to  the  ground — '*  when  did  you  decide 
to  go  ?     Since — since — yesterday  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  ! "  The  answer  came  as 
though  it  were  a  whole  heart-load. 


The  maiden's  color  rose,  but  she  lifted 
her  quiet,  characteristic  gaze  to  his  and 
said,  "You're  glad  vou're  going,  are  vou 
not  ?  " 

"  O  —I — why,  yes  I  If  I'm  not  I  know 
I  ought  to  be  !  To  see  Europe  and  all 
that  is  great,  of  course.  It's  beyond  my 
dreams.  And  yet  I  know  it  really  isnt 
as  much  what  I'm  going  to  as  what  I'm 
going  from  that  I  ought  to  -  to  be 
g-glad  of  !  I  hope  I'll  come  back  with  a 
little  more  sense.  I'm  going  to  try.  I 
promise  you,  Miss  Barb.  It's  only  right 
I  should  promise — you  !  " 

"^Tiy,  Mr.  Mar — "  Her  voice  was 
low,  but  her  color  increased. 

"  Miss  Barb— O  IVIiss  Barb,  I  didn't 
come  just  to  say  good-by.  I  hope  I 
know  what  I  owe  you  better  than  that. 
I — Miss  Barb,  I  came  to  acknowledge 
that  I  said  too  much  yesterday  !— and 
to — ask  youi*  jDardon." 

Barbara  was  crimson.  "Mr.  March ! " 
she  said,  half  choking,  "as  long  as  I  was 
simple  enough  to  let  it  pass  unrebuked 
3"0u  might  at  least  have  spared  me  your 
apologies  !  No,  I  can't  stay  !  No,  not 
one  instant !  Those  girls  are  coming  to 
sj^eak  to  me — that  man  " — it  was  the 
dinimmer — "wants  to  speak  to  you. 
Good-by." 

Their  intruders  were  upon  them. 
John  could  only  give  a  heart-broken 
look  as  she  faltered  an  instant  in  the 
open  door.  For  re^Aj  she  called  back, 
in  poor  mockery  of  a  si:)rightly  tone  : 

"I hope  you'll  have  ever  so  jjleasant  a 
voyage  !  "  and  shut  the  door. 

So  it  goes  with  aU  of  us  through  all 
the  ungraceful,  inartistic  realisms  of  our 
lives  ;  the  high  poetry  is  ever  there,  the 
kinofdom  of  romance  is  at  hand  ;  the  onlv 
trouble  is  to  find  the  rhymes — O!  if  we 
could  only  find  the  rhymes  ! 


LXXX 

A  tear's  vicissitudes 

It  was  during  the  year  spent  by  John 
^larch  in  Europe  that  Suez  first  began 
to  be  so  widely  famous.  It  was  then, 
too,  that  the  Suez  Courier  emerged  into 
universal  notice.  The  average  news- 
paper reader,  from  Maine  to  Oregon, 
spoke  familiarly  of  Colonel  Raven  el  as 
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the  writer  of  its  raucli-quoted  leaders, 
a  fact  which  gave  no  little  disgust  to 
Garnet,  their  author. 

Ravenel  never  let  his  paper  theorize 
on  the  causes  of  Suez's  renown  or  the 
Courier's  vogue. 

"It's  the  luck  of  the  times,"  he  said, 
and  pleasantly  smiled  to  see  the  nation's 
eyes  turned  on  Dixie  and  her  near  sis- 
ters, hardly  in  faith,  yet  with  a  certain 
highly  commercial  hope  and  charity. 
The  lighting  of  every  new  coke  furnace, 
the  setting  hre  to  any  local  rubbish- 
heap  of  dead  traditions,  seemed  just 
then  to  Northern  longings  the  blush  of 
a  new  economic  and  political  dawn  over 
the  whole  South. 

"  You  say  you're  going  South  ?  Well, 
now  if  you  want  to  see  a  very  small  but 
most  encouraging  example  of  the 
changes  going  on  down  there,  just  stop 
over  a  day  in  Suez  !  "  Such  remarks 
were  common  —  in  the  clubs  —  in  the 
cars. 

"Now,  for  instance,  Suez!  I  know 
something  of  Suez  myself."  So  said  a 
certain  railway  passenger  one  day  when 
this  fame  had  entered  its  second  year 
and  the  more  knowing  journals  had  be- 
gun to  neglect  it.  "I  was  an  officer  in 
the  Union  army  and  was  left  down  there 
on  duty  after  the  surrender  a  short 
while  ;  then  I  went  out  West  and  fought 
Indians.  But  Suez — I  pledge  j^ou  my 
word  I  wouldn't  'a'  given  a  horseshoe- 
nail  for  the  whole  layout !  Now! — well, 
you'd  e'en  a'most  think  j^ou  was  in  a 
Western  town  !  The  way  they're  a  slap- 
pin'  money,  b'  Jinks,  into  improve- 
ments and  enterprises — quarries,  roads, 
bridges,  schools,  mills  — 't  would  make 
a  Western  town's  head  swim !  " 

"  What  kind  of  mills  ?  "  asked  his  lis- 
tener, a  young  man,  but  careworn. 

"  O,  eh,  saw-mills  —  tanbark  mills — to 
start  with.     Was  you  ever  there  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  —  before  the  changes  you 
speak  of  I " 

"  Before  !  Hoh  !  then  you've  never 
seen  Lover's  Leap  coal  mine,  or  Bridal 
Veil  coal  mine,  or  Sleeping  Giant  iron 
mine,  or  Devil's  Garden  coke  furnaces  ! 
They're  putting  up  smelting  works  right 
opposite  the  steamboat  landing  !  You 
say  you're  going  South — just  stop  over 
a  day  in  Suez.  It'll  pay  you !  You 
could  write  it  up  ! — call  it  '  AVhat  a  man 


just  back  f'm  Europe  saw  in  Dixie' — 
only,  you  don't  want  to  wave  the  Bloody 
Shirt,  and  don't  forget  we're  dead  tired 
hearing  about  the  'illiterate  South.'  / 
say,  let  us  have  peace  ;  my  son's  in  love 
with  a  Southern  girl !  Why,  at  Suez 
you'll  see  school-houses  only  live  miles 
apart,  from  Wildcat  Kidge — where  the 
niggers  and  mountaineers  had  that  skir- 
mish last  fall — clean  down  to  Leggetts- 
town !  School-houses,  why," — the  speak- 
er chuckled  at  what  was  coming — "  one 
of  'em  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  in 
'65  I  found  a  little  freckled  boy  trying 
to  poke  a  rabbit  out  of  a  log  with  an 
old  bay  on " 

"  No  !  "  exclaimed  the  careworn  lis- 
tener, in  one  smile  from  his  hat  to  his 
handsome  boots. 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  the 
story-teller  lifted  a  finger  to  intimate 
that  the  bayonet  was  not  the  main  point 
—  there  was  better  laughing  ahead. 
"Handsome  little  chap  he  was — brave 
eyes  —  sweet  mouth.  Thinks  I  right 
there,  '  This's  going  to  be  somebody 
some  day.'  He  reminded  me  of  my 
own  son  at  home.  Well,  he  clum  up 
behind  my  saddle  and  rode  ^^dth  me  to 
the  edge  of  Suez,  where  we  met  his 
father  with  a  team  of  mules  and  a  wagon 
of  provisions.  Talk  about  the  Old  South, 
I'll  say  this  :  I  never  see  so  fine  a  gen- 
tleman look  so  techingly  poor.  Hold 
up,  let  me — now,  let  me — just  wait  till 
I  tell  you.  That  little  rat — if  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  little  barefooted  rat  with 
his  scalp-lock  a-stickin'  up  through  a 
tear  in  his  hat,  most  likely  you'd  never 
so  much  as  heard — of  Suez  !  For  that 
little  chap  was  John  March  ! " 

The  speaker  clapped  his  hands  upon 
his  knees,  opened  his  mouth,  and  wait- 
ed for  his  hearer's  laughter  and  won- 
der ;  but  the  hearer  merely  smiled,  and 
with  a  queer  look  of  frolic  in  the  depths 
of  his  handsome  eyes,  asked, 

"  How  lately  were  you  in  Suez  ?  " 

"  Me  ?  O— not  since  '65  ;  but  my 
son's  a  commercial  tourist  —  rattling 
smart  fellow — you've  probably  met  him 
— I  never  see  anybody  that  hadn't — last 
year  he  was  in  New  England — this  year 
he's  tryin'  Dixie.  He  sells  this  cele- 
brated '  Hoptonica '  for  the  great  Cin- 
cinnati house  of  Pretzels  &  Bier. 
Funny  thing — he's  been   mistaken   for 
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John  March.  A  young  lady — Southern 
giii — uj)  in  New  England  about  a  year 
ago — it  was  just  for  an  instant — O  of 
course  —  Must  you  go  ?  Well,  look 
here  !  Try  to  stop  over  a  day  in  Suez 
— That's  right  ;  it'll  pay  you  !  " 

The  two  travellei's  parted.  The 
Union  veteran  went  on  westward,  while 
the  other  —  March  by  name  —  John 
March  —  was  ticketed,  of  course,  for 
Suez. 

Some  ten  days  before,  in  London, 
ha^'ing  just  ended  a  four  weeks  circuit 
throuofh  a  res^ion  of  the  Continent 
where  news  of  Suez  was  even  scarcer 
than  emigrants  for  AVidewood,  he  had, 
to  his  astonishment,  met  Proudtit.  The 
colonel  had  just  arrived  across.  He 
was  tipsy,  as  usual,  and  a  sad  wreck, 
but  bound  for  CarLsbad,  bright  in  the 
faith  that  when  he  had  stayed  there 
two  months  he  would  go  home  cured 
for  life  of  his  "  only  bad  habit"  March 
was  troubled,  and  did  not  become  less 
so  when  Proudfit  explained  that  his 
presence  was  due  to  the  *'  kind  pressu' 
of  Garnet  and  othe's."  He  knew  that 
Garnet,  months  before,  had  swapped 
his  Land  Com^^any  stock  to  Proudfit 
for  the  Colonel's  much  better  stock  in 
the  Construction  Company,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  as  president  of  the  latter 
concera. 

"  As  a  matteh  of  fawm — tempora'ily — 
du'ing  my  ill-health,"  said  the  Carlsbad 
2:)ilgrim,  adding,  in  an  luifragrant  stage 
whisper,  that  there  was  a  secret  off 
setting  sale  of  both  stocks  back  again, 
the  papers  of  which  were  in  Mrs. 
Proudtit's  custody.  Mrs.  Proudtit  was 
not  with  her  husband  ;  she  was  at 
home,  in  Blackland. 

John  knew  also  how  nearly  down  to 
nothing  the  price  of  his  own  company's 
tirst-iiiortgage  bonds  had  declined  ;  but 
the  Colonel's  tidings  of  a  later  fate  fell 
upon  him  Hke  a  thunderbolt.  He  stood 
before  liis  informant  in  the  populous 
street,  ncnv  too  sick  at  heart  for  speech, 
and  now  throbbing  witli  too  resolute  a 
resentment  for  outward  show,  but  drawn 
up  rigidly  witli  a  scowl  of  indignant  at- 
tention under  his  locks  that  made  him 
the  observed  of  every  quick  eye.  The 
matter  —  not  to  follow  Proudtit  too 
clo'^ely— was  this  : 

The  Construction   Compan}',  pcud  in 


advance,  and  in  the  Land  Company's 
second-mortgage  bonds,  for  its  many 
expensive  and  recklessly  immature 
works,  had  promptly  sold  those  bonds 
to  a  multitude  of  ready  takers  near  and 
far,  but  principally  far.  When  the 
promised  inpour  of  millers  and  miners, 
manufacturei"s  and  operatives,  so  near- 
ly failed  that  the  Land  Company  could 
not  pay,  nor  half  pay,  the  interest  on 
its  tirst  -  mortgage  bonds  and  they 
"tumbled,"  these  second  mortgage 
bonds  were,  of  course,  unsalable  at  any 
tigure.  The  smallest  child  will  under- 
stand this — and  worse  to  follow — at  a 
glance  ;  but  if  he  doesn't  he  needn't. 
At  this  j)oint  Eavenel,  who  had  kept 
his  pa2:>er  very  still,  "  persuaded  "  Gam- 
ble and  Bulger  to  buy,  at  the  prices 
their  holders  had  paid  for  them,  all 
that  smaller  portion  of  these  second 
mortgage  bonds,  as  well  as  all  small 
lots  of  the  Land  Com2)any's  stock,  held 
in  the  three  counties.  "  The  Cour- 
ier,"  he  said,  with  his  effectual  smile, 
"couldn't  afford  to  see  home  folks  suf- 
fer," and  he  presently  had  them  all  well 
out  of  it.  Parson  Tombs  among  them. 

"  Thank  God  !  '  rumbled  March. 
"And  then  what?" 

Then  Raven  el,  as  trustee  for  the  three 
counties  —  Uncle  Jimmie  Pankin  was 
the  other,  but  shrewdly  let  Jeff  Jack 
si^eak  and  act  for  him — privately  com- 
bined with  the  Construction  ComjDany, 
which,  Proudtit  pathetically  reminded 
John,  was  a  loser  by  the  Land  Com- 
pany in  the  discounts  at  which  it  had 
sold  that  Company's  second  mortgage 
bonds.  They  went  on  a  stiU  hunt  after 
the  tirst -mortgage  bonds,  "bought," 
said  Proudtit,  "the  whole  bilin'  faw  a 
song,"  foreclosed  the  mortgage,  and  at 
the  sale  of  the  Land  Company's  as- 
sets were  the  only  bidders,  except  Sena- 
tor Halliday  and  Cai)tain  Shotwell, 
whom  they  easily  outbid. 

"  Eight  smart  of  us,  suspicioned  they 
were  bidding  faw  you,  John." 

March,  who  was  staring  aside  in  fierce 
abstraction,  started.  "  I  reckon  not," 
he  said,  and  stared  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. "  So,  then.  Wide  wood  and  all  its 
costly  improvements,  belong  half  to  the 
three  counties  and  half  to  Garnet's 
constnic " 

"  John  " — the  Colonel  lifted  his  pal- 
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lid  hand  with  an  air  of  amiable  great- 
ness— "  my  construe',  seel  view  i)lay  ! 
Not  Garnet's.  / — Proudfit — am  still 
the  invisible  head  of  that  comp'ny. 
Garnet  acknowledges  it  privately  to 
me.  He  and  I  have  what  you  may  call 
a  per  perfect  und-und  unde'standing! '' 

"  Perfect  und' — O  me  !  "  interrupted 
March,  with  a  broken  laugh  and  a  frown. 
Proudfit  liked  his  air  and  tried  to  re- 
produce it,  but  got  his  features  tangled, 
rubbed  his  mouth,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
March  stared  into  vacancy  again. 

The  tippler  interposed  with  moist 
emotion.  "  John,  we're  landless  !  My 
plantation  b longs  t'  my  wife.  I  can 
sympathize  with  you,  John.  As  old 
song  says,  '  we're  landless  !  landless  !  ' 
We  are  landless,  John.  But  you  have 
price — priceless  'dvant'ge  over  me  in 
one  thing,  Vice-president ;  you've  still 
got  yo'  moth  eh  !  " 

"  O  !  "  groaned  March,  blazing  up  and 
starting  away  ;  but  Proudfit  clung. 

"  My  dea'  boy  !  let  me  tell  you,  that 
tendeh  little  raotheh's  been  a  perfect 
hero  !  When  I  told  her — in— in  t-tears 
— how  sorry  I — and  Garnet — and  all  of 
us — was, — '  O  Curl  Prou'fit,'  says  she — 
with  that  ca'm,  sweet,  dizda-ainful  smile 
of  hers,  you  know — '  it's  no  supprise  to 
me  ;  it's  what  I've  expected  from  the 
beginning.'  " 

LXXXI 

AGAINST    OVERWHELMING    NUMBERS 

During  the  boom  Tom  Hersey's  Swan- 
ee  Hotel — repaired,  enlarged,  repainted 
— had  become  Hotel  Swanee.  At  the 
corner  of  the  two  streets  on  which  it 
fronted  he  had  added  a  square  tower  or 
"  observatory.'*  But  neither  guests  nor 
"  resitZen^ers  "  had  made  use  of  it  as  he 
had  designed.  Its  low  top  was  too 
high  to  be  reached  with  that  Southern 
ease  which  Northern  sojourners  like, 
and,  besides,  you  couldn't  see  more  than 
half  the  earth  anyhow^  w^hen  you  got  up 
there. 

Early,  therefore,  it  had  been  turned 
into  an  airy  bedchamber  for  Bulger. 
He,  however,  was  gone.  He  had  left  Suez 
for  good  and  all  on  the  same  day  on 
which  John  March  arrived  from  abroad, 
being    so    advised   to    do    by  Captains 


Champion  and  Shotwell,  who  loved  a 
good  joke  with  a  good  fat  (toward  to  sad- 
dle it  on,  and  who  had  got  enough  of 
Bulger  on  the  day  of  the  skirmish  men- 
tioned a  i^age  or  two  back.  The  tower 
room  he  left  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
specially  adapted  for  the  sick,  and  here, 
some  eleven  or  twelve  months  after  the 
wreck  of  the  Three  Counties  Land  and 
Improvement  Company,  Limited,  John 
March  lay  on  his  bed  by  night  and  sat 
on  it  by  day,  wasted,  bright-eyed,  and 
pale,  with  a  corded  frown  forever  be- 
tween his  brows  save  in  the  best  mo- 
ments of  his  unquiet  sleep. 

On  the  hither  side  of  one  of  the  two 
streets  close  under  him,  his  office — the 
old,  first  one,  reopened  on  his  return — 
stood  closed,  the  sign  renovated  and 
tacked  up  once  more,  and  the  early  ad- 
dendum. Gentleman,  still  asserting  itself, 
firmly  though  modestl}',  beneath  the 
new  surface  of  repair.  In  and  from  that 
office  he  had,  for  these  many  months, 
waged  a  bloodless  but  aggressive  and 
indomitable  war  on  the  men  who,  he  felt, 
had  robbed,  not  merely  him,  but  his 
mother,  and  the  grave  of  his  father,  un- 
der the  forms  and  cover  of  commerce  and 
law  ;  yet  from  whom  he  had  not  been 
able  to  take  their  outermost  entrench- 
ment— the  slothful  connivance  of  a  com- 
munity which  had  let  itself  be  made  a 
passive  sharer  of  their  spoils.  Now,  in 
that  office  his  desk  was  covered  with  ten 
days'  dust.  "  If  you  don't  shut  this  thing 
up  straight  off  and  go,  say  to  Chalybeate 
Springs,"  the  doctor  had  one  day  ex- 
claimed, "  you'll  not  last  half  through  the 
summer."  March  had  answered  with 
jesting  obduracy,  and  two  nights  later 
had  fainted  on  the  stairs  of  Tom  Her- 
sey's hotel.  For  twenty-four  hours  af- 
terward he  had  been  "  not  expected  to 
live."  During  which  time  Suez  had  en- 
tirely reconsidered  him — conduct,  char- 
acter, capacity — and  had  given  him,  at 
the  expense  of  his  adversaries,  a  higher 
value  and  regard  than  ever,  and  a  wholly 
new  affection.  It  would  have  been  worth 
all  the  apothecary's  arsenic  and  iron  for 
someone  just  to  have  told  him  so. 

A  Suez  physician  once  said  to  me— I 
was  struck  with  the  originality  of  the  re- 
mark— that  one  man's  cure  is  another's 
poison.  Not  even  to  himself  would 
March  confess  that  this  room,  so  speci- 
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ally  adajDted  for  tlie  average  sick  man, 
was  for  him  the  worst  that  could  have 
been  picked  out.  It  showed  him,  con- 
stantlv,  all  Suez.  Poor  little  sweatinof 
and  fanning  Suez,  gi'own  fat,  and  already 
getting  lean  again,  on  the  carcass  of  one 
man's  unsalable  estate  ! 

"  Come  here,"  said  Fannie  Ravenel  be- 
hind the  blinds  of  her  highest  window, 
to  one  who  loved  her  still,  but  rarely  had 
time  to  visit  her  now,  "look.  That's 
John  ^March's  room.  O  sweet,  how's  he 
ever  again  to  match  himself  to  our  little- 
ness and  sterility  without  shrivelling 
down  to  it  himseli  ?  And  yet  that,  and 
not  the  catching  of  scamps  or  recovery 
of  lands,  is  going  to  be  his  big  task.  For 
I  don't  think  he'll  ever  go  'way  from  here  ; 
he's  just  the  kind  that  'U  always  feel  too 
many  obhgations  to  stay  ;  and  I  think 
his  sickness  will  be  a  blessing  straight 
from  God,  to  him  and  to  all  of  us  who 
love  him,  if  it  will  only  give  him  time  to 
Bee  what  his  true  work  is — God  bless 
him  !  "  The  two  stood  in  loose  embrace 
looking  opposite  ways,  until  the  speaker 
asked,  "Don't  you  believe  it?  ' 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  other,  gently 
drawing  her  away  from  the  window. 

Fannie  yielded  a  step  or  two  and  then 
as  gently  resisted.  "Sweetheart,"  she 
cried,  with  a  melting  gaze,  "you  don't 
suppose— rjust  because  I  choose  to  re- 
member what  he  is  and  what  he  is  suf- 
fering— you  can't  imagine— O  if  you 
mistake  me  I  shall  simply  perish  !  " 

"  I  know  you  too  well,  dear,"  caress- 
ingly murmured  the  guest,  and  they 
talked  of  other  things — "  gusset  and 
band  and  seam  " — for  it  was  Saturday 
and  there  was  to  be  a  small  occasion  on 
the  morrow.  But  that  same  night,  long 
after  the  house's  last  light  was  out,  the 
guest  said  her  prayers  at  that  window. 

The  windows  of  March's  chamber, 
albeit  his  bed's  head  was  against  the  one 
to  the  east,  opened  four  ways.  The  one 
on  the  west  looked  down  over  the  court- 
house square  and  up  the  verdant  avenue 
which  became  the  pike.  Here  on  the 
right  stood  the  Courier  building  !  There 
was  Captain  Champion  going  by  it ;  hon- 
est ex-treasurer  of  the  defunct  Land 
Company.  His  modest  yet  sturdy  self- 
ree:ard  would  not  even  vet  let  him  see 
that  he  had  been  only  a  cover  for  the  un- 
derground doublings  of  shrewder  men. 


Yonder  was  the  tree  from  whicli  Enos 
had  been  shot  by  his  own  brother  who 
was  dead  himself  now,  killed,  with  many 
others,  in  that  "  skirmish  "  which  John 
could  never  cease  thinking  that  he,  had 
he  but  been  here,  might  have  averted. 
Over  there  were  the  two  churches,  and 
one  window  of  Ravenel's  house.  March 
had  not  been  in  that  house  a  fcui-th  as 
many  times  as  he  had  been  jDrettiiy  up- 
braided for  not  coming. 

"  Fannie  s  grea-atly  cha-anged  !  "  Par- 
son Tombs  said,  with  solemn  trium2:)h. 

John  had  dreamily  assented.  I'he 
change  he  had  noticed  most  was  that 
the  old  zest  of  living  was  gone  from  her 
still  beautiful  black  eves,  and  that  her 
freckles  had  augmented.  He  had  met 
her  oftenest  in  church.  She  had  the 
Suez  Sunday-school's  primary  class,  and 
more  than  filled  the  wide  vacancy  caused 
by  Miss  Mary  Salter's  marriage  to  the 
other  pastor.  These  two  wives  had 
grown  to  be  close  friends.  On  the  Sun- 
day to  which  we  have  alluded  they  had 
their  infants  baptized  together.  Fan- 
nie's  was  a  girl  and  did  not  cry.  Jo- 
hanna, in  the  gaUery,  did.  when  Father 
Tombs,  with  dripiDing  hand,  said, 

"Rose,  I  baptize  thee." 

Tears  had  started  also  in  the  eyes  of 
at  least  one  other  ;  Fannie's  guest,  as  we 
say,  whose  presence  was  unusual  and 
had  not  escaped  remark.  "  The  wonder 
is,"  Miss  Mariha  had  said,  "that  she  has 
time,  or  any  strength  left,  to  ever  come 
in  to  town-chui'ch  at  all,  with  that  whole 
overgrown  Posemont  on  her  hands  the 
way  it  is  !  If  I  had  a  sister  no  older 
than  she  is — with  that  look  in  her  face 
every  time  she  falls  into  a  study  " — she 
stopped  ;  then,  sharply — "  I  tell  you, 
that  man  Garnet  " — and  stopped  again. 

From  the  town's  south  window  there 
was  a  wide  view  up  and  down  the  Swan- 
ee  and  across  the  bridge,  into  Black- 
land.  But  March  never  looked  that 
way  but  he  found  himself  staring  at 
those  unfinished  smelting  works.  Smart 
saplings  were  growing  inside  the  roof- 
less walls,  and  you  could  buy  the  whole 
plant  for  the  cost  of  its  brick  and 
stone. 

The  north  window  view  hurt  still 
worse.  The  middle  distance  was  dotted 
with  half  a  dozen  "  follies  "  "  for  sale," 
each  with  its  small  bunch  of  workmen's 
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cottages,  some  empty,  some  full,  alas  ! 
and  all  treeless  and  grassless  under  the 
blazing  sun.  Far  beyond  to  the  right, 
shadiug  away  from  green  to  blue,  rose 
the  hills  of  Widewood — lost  Widewood  ! 
— hiding  other  "  tied-up  capital "  and 
more  stranded  labor.  For  scattered 
through  those  lovely  forests  were  scores, 
hundreds,  of  peasants  from  across  seas, 
to  every  separate  one  of  whom  the  scowl- 
ing patient  in  this  room,  with  fierce 
tears  perpetually  in  his  throat,  believed 
he  owed  explanation  and  restitution. 

Garnet ! — owned  half  of  Widewood  ! 
March's  confinement  here  dated  from 
ihe  night  when  he  had  at  length  un- 
earthed the  well-hid  truth  of  how  the 
stately  Major  had  acquired  it.  No 
sooner  had  Ravenel  and  Garnet  got  the 
Land  Company  into  its  living  grave, 
than  Gamble  and  Bulger,  with  Leggett 
looming  mysteriously  in  their  large 
shadows,  forced  the  Construction  Com- 
pany into  liquidation  by  a  kind  demand 
upon  Mattox,  Crickwater,  and  Petti- 
grew  for  certain  call  loans  of  two  years 
standing,  accepted  in  settlement  their 
shares  of  the  Widewood  lands  wrested 
from  the  Land  Company,  and  then 
somehow  privately  induced  Garnet  to 
take  those  cumbersome  assets  off  their 
hands  at  a  round  cash  price.  That  was 
the  day  before  March  had  got  home  and 
Bulger  had  cleared  out.  Gamble  had 
departed  much  more  leisurely.  When- 
ever money  was  at  stake  Gamble  had 
the  courage  of  a  bear  with  whelps. 
Whenever  he  said,  "I  can't  afford  to 
stay  here,"  it  meant  that  his  milk -pail 
was  full  and  the  cow  empty.  This  time 
it  meant  he  had,  as  Shotwell  put  it, 
"  broken  the  record  of  the  three  coun- 
ties— pulled  the  wool  over  Jeff- Jack's 
eyes  ; "  for  he  had  sold  his  railroad  to  a 
system  hostile  to  the  fortunes  of  Suez. 

The  other  half  of  Widewood  was  pub- 
lic domain. 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that  !  "  said 
March,  lying  dressed  on  his  bed. 

"  Suez  thanks  Mr.  Ravenel,"  melo- 
diously responded  his  mother.  Parson 
Tombs  had  brought  her  up  here  and 
slipped  out  again  on  creaking  tiptoe. 

"  Why,  mother,  it  was  I  made  it  so  in 
my  original  plan  !  " 

"  O  my  beloved  boy,  it  was  in  Mr. 
Ravenel's    original   plan   when   he   lent 


your  poor  father  the  money  to  send 
you  to  school.  I  have  it  on  good  au- 
thority." 

The  son  gave  a  vexed  laugh.  "  O,  as 
to  that,  why,  CorneUus  Leggett  sug- 
gested it  when " 

"John  I  forbear!"  Mrs.  March 
was  not  prejudiced.  She  could  admit 
the  name  of  a  colored  person  in  a  dis- 
cussion ;  but  that  miscreant  had  lured 
her  tinsted  Jane  to  the  altar  and  writ 
ten  back  that  she  was  one  of  the  best 
wives  he  had  had  for  3'ears. 

John  forbore.  He  was  profoimdly 
distressed,  but  tried  to  speak  more 
lightly.  "  Law !  mother,  one  reason 
urged  by  Major  Garnet  for  our  privately 
reserving  that  trifling  scrap  of  sixty 
acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  was 
so's  to  make  each  half  of  the  company's 
tract  an  even  fifty  thousand  acres,  one 
for  the  three  counties  and  the  other — 
O  !  there's  another  thing.  I  never 
thought  to  tell  you  because  it  was  hard- 
ly worth  remembering.  On  Major  Gar- 
net's suggestion,  and  so's  to  never  get  it 
mixed  up  with  the  Company's  lands — 
you  know  how  carelessly  our  county 
records  are  kept — I  made  a  relinquish- 
ment to  you  of  my  half  of  your  and  my 
joint  interest  in  those  sixty  acres.  I 
never  supposed  I  was  going  to  make  it 
one  dav  the  only  piece  of  Widewood 
left  you." 

"  Ah  !  "  sighed  the  hearer,  "  half  as 
many  dollars  would  be  far  better  for  a 
helpless  widow." 

John  was  scowling  in  another  direc- 
tion and  did  not  see  her  pretty  blush. 
His  voice  deepened  with  indignation. 
"I'll  give  you  double— right  here— now 
—cash  ! " 

"  Will  you  write  the  receipt  for  me  to 
sign  ?  "  she  sweetly  asked. 

He  started  up,  wrote,  paid,  and  smiled 
as  he  shut  his  empty  purse.  His  mother 
sighed  in  amiable  pensiveness,  saying, 
"  This  is  a  mystery  to  me,  my  son." 

"  No  more  than  it  is  to  me,"  dryly 
responded  John,  angered  by  this  new 
sting  from  his  old  knowledge  of  her 
ways.  It  was  her  policy  always  to  mys- 
tify those  who  had  the  l3est  right  to  un- 
derstand her.  "I  shall  try  to  solve  it," 
he  added. 

"  I  should  rather  not  have  you  speak 
of  it  at  once,"  she  replied,  almost  hur- 
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riedly.  "  Youll  know  why  in  a  few 
days."  Her  blush  came  again.  This 
time  John  saw  it  and  marvelled  anew. 
He  tossed  himself  back  on  his  bed,  fev- 
erish with  iriitation. 

"  Mother" — he  fiercely  shifted  his  pil- 
lows and  looked  at  the  ceiling — "  the 
chief  mystery  to  me  is  that  you  seem 
to  care  so  little  for  the  loss  of  our 
lands  ! " 

"I  thought  you  told  me  that  Major 
Garaet  considered  those  sixty  acres  as 
almost  worthless." 

"  I  believe  he  does." 

Her  voice  became  faint.  "  I  would 
gladly  explain,  son,  if  you  were  only 
well  enough  to  hear  me — patiently." 

He  lay  rigidly  still,  with  every  nei-ve 
aching.  His  hands,  locked  under  his 
head,  grew  tight  as  he  heard  her  rise 
and  draw  near.  He  shut  his  eyes  hard 
as  she  laid  on  his  wrinkling  forehead  a 
cold  kiss  moistened  with  a  tear  and 
melted  from  the  room. 

"  Mother  !  "  he  called,  appeasingly, 
as  the  door  was  closing  ;  but  it  cHcked 
to  ;  she  floated  down  the  stairs.  He 
turned  his  face  into  the  pillow  and 
clenched  his  hands.  By  and  by  he 
turned  again  and  exclaimed,  as  from 
some  long  train  of  thought,  "  '  Better 
off  without  the  land  than  with  it,'  am  I  ? 
On  my  soul !  I  begin  to  believe  it.  But 
if  you  can  see  that  so  clearly,  O  !  my  poor 
little  unsuspicious  mother,  why  can't  you 
even  now  understand  that  they  were 
thieves  and  robbed  us  ?  "Who — who — 
luhat — can  have  so  blinded  you  ?  If  " — 
a  name  came  to  his  lips,  but  he  kept  it 
back. 

He  left  the  bed  and  moved  to  his 
most  frequent  seat,  the  north  window. 
Thence,  in  the  western  half  of  the  view, 
he  could  see  the  three  counties'  "  mother 
of  learning  and  useful  arts,"  fair,  large- 
grown  Rosemont,  glistening  on  her 
green  hills  in  each  day's  setting  sun,  a 
lovely  frontispiece  to  the  ever  pleasant 
story  of  her  master's  redundant  pros- 
perity. Her  June  fledglings  were  but 
just  gone  and  she  was  in  the  earliest 
days  of  her  summer  rest.  "  Enlarged 
and  superbly  equipped  and  embell- 
ished," the  newspapers  said  of  her  in 
laudatory  headlines,  and  it  was  true  that 
"  no  expense  had  been  spared."  Not 
any  other   institution  in  Dixie    spread 


such  royal  feasts  of  reason  and  infor- 
mation for  her  children,  at  lavish  cost  to 
hei^elf,  low  price  to  them,  and  queenly 
remuneration  to  the  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Legislature  who  came 
to  discoui'se  on  Aofriculture,  Mininsr, 
Banking,  Trade,  Joui-nalism,  Jurisj^md- 
ence,  Taxation,  and  Government. 

How  envied  was  Garnet !  Gamble  and 
Bulger  were  thrifty  and  successful,  but 
Gamble  and  Bulj^^er  had  fled  and  enw 
follows  not  the  fleeing.  Halliday  had 
attained  his  ambition  ;  was  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate  ;  but  the  boom  had 
sent  him  there  "  regardless  of  politics," 
to  j)lead  for  a  deeper  channel  in  the 
Swanee,  a  move  that  was  only  part  of 
one  of  Eavenel's  amusing  "  deals," 
whereby  he  had  procured  at  last  the 
political  extinction  of  Cornelius  Leg- 
gett.  Moreover,  for  all  the  old  Gene- 
ral's activities  he  had  kept  himself  poor  ; 
almost  as  poor  as  he  was  incorruptible  ; 
who  could  envy  him  ?  And  Eavenel  ; 
Ravenel  was  still  the  arbiter  of  politi- 
cal fortune,  but  it  was  pari  of  his  unos- 
tentatious wisdom  never  to  let  himself 
be  envied.  But  Garnet,  amid  all  this 
business  depression  upon  which  March 
looked  dowTi  from  his  sick-room,  wore 
en^T  on  his  broad  breast  Hke  a  decoi-a- 
tion.  There  were  spots  of  tarnish  on 
his  heavy  gilding  ;  not  merely  the  elder 
Miss  Kinsington,  but  Martha  Salter  as 
well,  had  refused  to  say  good-by  to 
Mademoiselle  Eglantine  on  the  eve  of 
her  final  retui-n  to  France  ;  Fanny  Eav- 
enel had,  with  cutting  pla^^'fulness  asked 
Mrs.  Proudfit,  as  that  sister  was  extolling 
the  Major's  vast  pubHc  value,  if  she  did 
not  know  periectly  well  that  Eosemont 
was  a  2:)olitical  "barrel."  And  yet  it 
was  Garnet  who  stood  popularly  as  the 
incarnation  of  praiseworthy  success. 

John  March  begrudged  him  none  of 
his  triumphs — at  their  price.  Yet  it 
was  before  //?/x  window-picture  his  heart 
sunk  under  the  heaviest  and  cruellest  of 
his  aspirations.  Other  bafflements  tor- 
mented him  ;  here,  alone,  stood  the  vis- 
ible, beautiful  emblem  of  absolute  dis- 
comfiture. For  here  was  the  silent, 
lifted  hand  which  forbade  him  pursue 
his  defrauders.  Follow  their  manoeu- 
Ti'es  as  he  might,  always  somewhere 
short  of  the  end  of  their  windings  he 
found  this  man's  fortune  and  reputation 
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lying  square  across  the  way  like  a 
smooth,  new  fortitication  under  a  neu- 
tral flag.  Seven  times  he  had  halted 
before  them  disarmed  and  dumb,  and 
turned  away  with  a  chagrin  that  burnt 
his  brain  and  gnawed  his  very  bones. 

There  came  a  footstep,  a  rap  at  the 
door,  and  Parson  Tombs  entered,  ra- 
diant with  tidings.  "John  !  "  he  began, 
but  his  countenance  and  voice  fell  to  an 
anxious  tenderness  ;  "  why.  Brother 
March,  I — I  didn't  suspicion  you  was 
this  po'ly,  sell.  Why,  John,  you  hadn't 
ought  to  try  to  sit  up  until  yo'  bet- 
teh  ! " 

"  It  rests  me  to  get  out  of  bed  a  little 
while  off  and  on.  How  are  you,  these 
days,  sir  ?     How's  Mrs.  Tombs  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  keep  a-goin',  thank  the  Lawd. 
Brother  March,  I've  got  pow'ful  good 
news." 

"  Is  it  something  about  my  mother  ? 
She  was  here  about  an  hour  ago." 

"  Yaas,  it  is !  The  minute  she  got 
back  to  ow  house — and  O,  doJin,  it  jest 
seems  to  me  like  her  livin'  with  us  ever 
since  Widewood  was  divided  up  has 
been  a  plumb  Vvoxidence  ! — ^I  says,  s'l, 
'  Wlia'd  John  say  ?  '  and  when  she  said 
she  hadn't  so  much  as  told  you,  'cause 
you  wa'n't  well  enough,  we  both  of  us, 
Mother  Tombs  and  me,  we  says,  s'l, 
'  Why,  the  sicker  he  is  the  mo'  it'll  help 
him !  Besides,  he's  sho'  to  hear  it  ;  the 
ve'y  wind'll  carry  it ;  which  he  oughtn't 
never  to  find  it  out  in  that  hilta-skilta 
wa-ay !  Sister  March,'  s'l,  '  let  me  go 
tell  him  ! '  A  s'she,  jestingly,  '  Go — if 
you  think  it's  safe.'  So  here  I  am  !  "  The 
old  man  laughed  timorously. 

"Well?"  John  kept  his  hands  in  his 
lap,  where  each  was  trying  to  wrench 
the  fingers  off  the  other.  "  What  is 
it?" 

"  W^hy,  John,  the  Lawd  has  provided  ! 
For  one  thing,  and  evm  that  the  small- 
est. Sister  March's  Widewood  lands  air 
as  good  as  her's  again  !  " 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  cried  the 
pale  youth. 

"  O,  John,  the  best  that  ever  could ! 
What  Mother  Tombs  and  I  and  the  Sex- 
tons and  the  Coffins  and  the  Graves  and 
sco'es  o'  lovin'  friends  and  relations 
have  been  a  hopin'  faw  all  this  year  an' 
last!  Sister  March  has  engaged  her 
hand  to  Brother  Garnet !  " 
Vol.  XVL— 83 


"I  think  I'll  lie  down,"  said  John,  be- 
ginning to  rise.  The  frightened  Parson 
clutched  him  awkwardly,  he  reeled  a 
step  or  two,  said,  "  Don't — trouble  " — 
and  fell  across  the  bed  with  a  slam  that 
jarred  the  floor.  The  old  man  moaned 
a  helpless  compassion. 

"It's  nothing,"  said  March,  waiving 
him  back.  "Only  my  foot  slipped." 
He  dragged  himself  to  his  pillow. 
"  Good-by,  sir.  I  prefer — good-by  !  " 
He  waived  his  visitor  to  the  door.  As 
it  closed  one  of  his  hands  crept  under 
the  pillow.  There  it  seemed  to  find 
and  rest  on  some  small  thing,  and  then 
a  single  throe  wrenched  his  frame  as  of 
an  anguish  beyond  all  tears. 

At  Rosemont,  as  night  was  falling, 
Doctor  Coffin,  March's  physician,  the 
same  who  had  attended  him  in  boyhood 
when  he  was  shot,  stood  up  before  the 
new  Rose  of  Rosemont,  in  the  greatly 
changed  reception-room  where  in  for- 
mer years  Buonaparte  had  tried  so  per- 
sistently to  cross  the  Alps.  She  had  left 
the  room  and  returned  and  was  speak- 
ing of  Johanna,  as  she  said,  "  She'll 
go  with  you.  Have  your  seat,  Doctor; 
she's  getting  ready  and  will  be  here  in 
a  few  minutes." 

The  Doctor  made  a  glad  gesture.  "I 
know  how  hard  it  must  be  for  you  to  do 
without  her,"  he  said,  "  but  if  you  can 
get  along  somehow  for  three  or  foui' 
daj^s,  why — you  know  she's  away  yon- 
der the  best  nurse  in  the  three  counties 
— it'll  make  a  world  of  difference  to  my 
patient." 

"I  hope  he'll  like  her  ways,"  replied 
the  young  mistress.  "There's  so  much 
in  thai 

"  Don't  fear  !  "  laughed  the  Doctor. 
"He  hasn't  looked  so  pleased  since  he 
first  took  sick  as  he  did  when  I  told  him 
I  was  going  to  fetch  her.  By  the  by, 
how  do  you  sleep  since  I  changed  yo' 
medicine  this  last  time  ;  no  better? 
Ain't  yo'  appetite  improved  any  ?  I  still 
think  the  secret  of  all  yo'  trouble  is 
malaria  ;  I  haven't  a  doubt  you  brought 
it  mth  you  from  the  North !  I  wish  I 
could  find  as  good  an  explanation  of  yo' 
father's  condition. — I  just  declare  it's 
an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  a  plain  old 
family  chills-and-fever  doctor,  for  a  lot 
of  you  folks  to  be  havin'  these  here 
sneakin'  nerve  and    brain    things  that 
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calomel  an'  quinine  can't — O  I  here's 
Johanna." 

On  his  way  through  town  again,  with 
the  black  maid  beside  him  in  liis  bat- 
tered top  bugg}%  he  paused  at  the 
Tombs's  gate,  hailed  by  the  fond  old 
Parson.  "  You  haven't  got  her?  Why, 
so  you  have  ! — 'Howdy,  Johanna,  you're 
a  bless'n'  here  to  night,'  as  the  hymn 
says.  Doctor,  I  hope  an'  trust  an'  j^ray 
Sister  Proudfit's  attack  won't  tui-n  out 
serious ?  " 

The  Doctor  was  sui-jorised.  "  /  ain't 
been  called  to  her ;  didn't  know  she 
was  sick." 

"  Well,  J  say  !  "  exclaimed  the  Parson. 
"  Why,  it's  all  over  town  that  you  wuz, 
and  that  you  found  her  so  prostrated 
with  relaxation  of  the  nerves  that  her 
husband  couldn't  hold  her  still !  You've 
heard,  of  co'se,  that  he's  got  back  at 
last  ?  Isn't  it  pathetic  ?  I've  been  talkin' 
about  it  to  Brother  Garnet- -ycu  passed 
him  just  now,  didn't  you  V — and  as  he 
says,  her  husband  goes  off,  a  walkiu' 
rain,  to  be  gone  three  months,  stays 
twelve,  and  arrives  back  totally  unex- 
pected on  this  mawnin's  six -o'clock 
train,  a-callin'  himself  cu'ud  !  Brother 
Coffin,  you  don't  believe  that,  do  you? 
TVTiy,  as  Brother  Garnet  says,  the  drink- 
in'  habit  is  as  much  a  moral  as  a  physi- 
cal sickness,  and  the  man  that  can  make 
common  talk  of  it  in  his  own  case  to 
ev'y  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  evm  down 
to  the  niggehs,  ain't  so  much  as  tetched 
the  deepest  root  uv  his  trouble,  much 
less  cu-ud !  Why,  Doctor,  Brother 
Garnet  see  him,  himself  ! — a-tellin'  that 
C'nelius  Leggett !  —  and  pulled  him 
away  !  Po'  Brother  Garnet  I  Jonanna, 
I  wish,  betwixt  the  Doctor  an'  you,  you 
could  make  him  look  betteh.  His  load 
of  usefulness  is  too  great.  I  declare, 
Brother  Coffin,  he  was  that  tiud  this 
evenin'  that  evm  here,  where  you'd  ex- 
pect him  to  seem  fresh  and  happy  in 
his  new  joy,  he  looked  as  if,  if  it  wa'n't 
faw  the  wrong  of  the  thing,  he'd  almost 
be  willin'  to  call  upon  the  rocks  and  the 
mountains  to  fall  on  him  and  hide  him. 
— But  I  mustn't  detain  you  !  " 

The  physician  drove  on,  and  by  and 
by  was  leaving  directions  with  Jo- 
hanna and  her  protectors,  Tom  Hersey 
and  his  wife.  "  And,  Tom,  mind  you, 
no  visitors.     It's  his  own  wish.     Good- 


night. —  0  1  —  that  young  Mr.  Fair. 
March  tells  me  he's  ex23ected  him  any 
time  within  the  next  few  days,  to  help 
lay  the  comer-stone  of  this  new  build- 
ing up  at  the  colored  college  ;  Fair 
Hall,  yes.  ^Mienever  he  comes  take 
him  right  up  to  see  March.  I  promised 
John  YOU  would  !  " 


Lxxxn 

"  LINES    OF    LIGHT    OX    A    SULLEN    SEA  " 

From  the  first  hour  of  Johanna's 
attendance  March  began  to  mend. 
Whence  she  came,  whither  she  went, 
as  the  moved  in  and  out  so  pleasantly, 
he  never  thought  to  ask,  and  never 
found  out  that  her  bed  was  a  j^allet 
laid  on  the  stair-landing  just  at  his 
door. 

The  young  bloods  down  in  the  street 
were  keenly  amused.  "  Doctor,  if  he 
was  anybody  but  John  March,  aw  she 
anybod}'  but  Johanna  " — the  rest  was 
too  funny  for  words.  "  How  is  he  to- 
day, anyhow?  Improving  rap' — well! 
good  fo'  that  !     Come,  gentlemen,  let's 

— Come,  Shot.     Doctor,  won't  you " 

And  as  they  went  they  all  agreed  that 
the  dark  maiden's  invincible  modesty 
was  like  some  "  subtle  emana-ation,"  as 
Shotwell  expressed  it,  which  charmed 
all  evil  out  of  the  grossest  eye. 

True  it  was,  in  the  convalescent's 
case,  that  while  Johanna's  mere  doings 
had  their  curative  value,  her  simple 
presence  had  more.  Y'et  her  greatest 
healing  was  in  her  words  ;  in  what  she 
told  him.  She  only  answered  ques 
tions ;  but  these  he  Hghtly  plied  on 
any  and  every  trivial  matter  that  prom- 
ised to  lead  up — or  around — to  one 
subject  which  seemed  to  allure  him 
without  cessation.  Yet  always  at  her 
first  pause  after  entering  upon  any 
phase  of  this  topic,  he  would  say,  "  But 
that's  not  what — hem  ! — I  was  speaking 
of,"  and,  starting  once  more,  at  any 
distance  away,  would  begin  to  steal 
yet  another  aj^proach  toward  the  same 
enticing  theme. 

So  the  brief  time  of  her  appointed 
service  came  to  its  end,  neither  the 
Doctor,  nor  the  convalescent,  nor  even 
her   young   mistress,    for   one  moment 
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imagining  what  clear  delight,  yet  withal 
what  saintly  martyrdom  to  Johanna 
this  three  days'  task  had  been. 

In  its  last  hour,  when  she,  to  end  all 
well,  prepared  and  brought  up  the  cap- 
tive's evening  meal,  she  found  him  sit- 
ting up  in  Ded  talking  to  Henry  Fair. 

"  Doctor  thinks  I  can  go  down  to  my 
office  Monday.  Yes,  I  knew  what  ailed 
me  better  than  he  did.  I  began  to  re- 
cover the  moment  I  quit  trying  to  con- 
vince the  Lord  that  He  ought  to  run 
this  world  in  my  private  interest.  Ah  ! 
Johanna,  so  this  is  the  last,  is  it  ?  I'm 
pow'ful  sorry  !  Mr.  Fair,  you  remem- 
ber Johanna,  don't  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Fair  remembered,  the  maid  cour- 
tesied,  and  March,  a  trifle  unduly  ani- 
mated, ran  on — "  Johanna's  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  Mr.  Fair.  Don't  often  see 
the  best  salt  of  that  color,  do  you  ?  " 
Then  more  seriously,  dropping  his  tone 
— "O  !  vou  know,  if  my  chief  concern 
were  still,  as  it  was  at  first,  to  recover 
my  fortunes,  or  even  to  vindicate  my 
abilities,  I  reckon  I  could  make  out  to 
accept  defeat — almost.  For,  really,  I'm 
just  about  the  only  sufferer — outwardly, 
at  least.  Of  course,  there's  an  awful 
shrinkage  here,  but  all  our  home  people 
have  made  net  gains  —  unless  it  is 
Proadfit  ;  I — eh — Johanna,  you  needn't 
stay  in  here  ;  don't  go  beyond  call." 

The  maid  closed  the  door  after  her, 
took  her  accustomed  rocking-chair  and 
needle  on  the  stair-landing,  and,  being 
quite  as  human  as  if  she  had  been  white, 
listened.  Fair's  words  were  very  in- 
distinct, but  March's  came  through  the 
thin  door-panels  as  clean  as  rifle-balls. 
"O!  yes,"  was  one  of  his  repHes,  "I 
know  that  with  even  nothing  left  but 
the  experiences,  I'm  a  whole  world  rich- 
er, in  things  that  make  a  real  manhood 
and  life,  than  when  I  was  land-poor 
with  my  hundred  thousand  acres.  As 
far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  can  afford  to 
deny  myself  all  the  reprisals,  and  re- 
venges too,  that  litigations  could  ever 
give  me.  I've  got  sixty  acres  of  Wide- 
wood  to  begin  over  with — By  Jo' !  He 
let  go  a  feverish  laugh — Garnet,  him- 
self, began  with  less !  " 

"  If  I  come  to  that,"  he  added,  "I've 
got,  besides,  a  love  of  study  and  a  talent 
for  teaching,  two  things  that  he  never 
had."     Fair  asked  a  question    and   he 


laughed  again.  "  O  !  no,  it  was  only  a 
passing  thought.  If  anybody  *  busts 
Kosemont  wide  open  '  it'll  have  to  be 

Leggett.     O  !    no,    I "     He   jilayed 

with  his  spoon. 

Fair's  response  must  have  been  com- 
plimentary. "  Thank  you,"  said  March  ; 
"  why,  thank  you  !  "  Then  the  visitor 
spoke  again  and  the  convalescent  re- 
plied : 

"  Ah !  a  '  diligent  and  vigilant  pa- 
tience '—yes,  I  don't  doubt  it  would 
serve  me  best — provided,  my  dear  sir, 
it  didn't  turn  out  to  be  simply  a  virtue 
of  impotency ;  or,  worse  yet,  what  I 
once  heard  called  '  the  thrifty  discretion 
of  a  short-winded  courage  ! ' " 

When  Fair  responded  this  time  March 
let  him  speak  long.  Johanna  bent  her 
ear  anxiously.  Her  patient  seemed  to 
be  neglecting  his  food  ;  but  as  he  be- 
gan to  reply  she  resumed  her  needle. 

"  Fair,"  she  heard  him  say,  " — why — 
why.  Fair,  that's  a  mighty  handsome 
offer  to  come  from  such  a  prudent  busi- 
ness man  as  you.  My  George  !  sir,  men 
don't  often  put  such  valuable  freight 
into  a  boat  that's  aground.  Why — 
why,  you  spoil  my  talk;  I  positively 
don't  know  what — what  to  say  !  "  There 
was  a  choke  in  his  voice.  Fair  made 
some  answer  which  March  gratefully 
cut  short. 

"  O  !  I  wish  I  could !  It  hurts  me 
all  over  and  through  to  decline  it.  But 
I  must  ;  I've  got  to  !  '  Think  it  over ' 
—  O  !  I've  thought  it  over  probably 
before  you  ever  thought  of  it  at  all ! 
I  know  my  capabilities.  I'm  not  in 
such  a  fierce  hurry  for  things  as  I  used 
to  be,  but  I've  got  what  brains  I  ever 
had — and  spine,  too — and  I  know  that 
even  without  jouv  offer  there's  a  better 
chance  for  me  North  than  here.  But — 
O  !  it's  no  use,  Fair,  I  just  can't  go  !  I 
mustn't !  Yes.  Yes.  O  !  yes,  I  know 
all  that,  but,  my  dear  sir,  I  can't  afford 
— You  know,  this  Suez  soil  isn't 
something  I  can  shake  oft*  my  shoes  as 
you  might.  George !  I'm  part  of  it ! 
I'm  not  Quixotic— not  a  bit  !  I'm  only 
choosing  between  two  sorts  of  selfish- 
ness, one  not  quite  so  narrow  as  the 
other  ;  but — I've  got  to  stay  here." 

Fair,  after  a  short  silence,  asked  if 
that  was  his  only  reason. 

"  Only   reason  ?      Why  —  why,    yes, 
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tliat's  my  only  reason  !  To  be  sure, 
there's  a  sense  in  which  —  why,  con- 
science !  isn't  it  enough  ?  O  !  of 
course,  I  could  think  up  other  consid- 
erations, but  they're  not  reasons  —  I 
don't  allow  them  to  bias  me  at  all  ! 
Fact  is,  I  was  never  before  quite  so 
foot-free.  AVhv  did  vou  ask  ?  Did 
you  fancy  I  might  be  contemplating 
maiTiage  ?  O,  go  long  !  why,  my  good 
gracious,  Fair,  I — it's  an  honest  fact — I 
haven't  even  been  to  see  one  marriage- 
able girl  since  I  came  back  from  Eu- 
rope !  No,  the  reason  I  give  is  tlie  rea- 
son.    It  covers  everything  else. 

"  O  !  if  you  are  thinking  of  debts,  I 
could  cancel  them  at  least  as  fast  if  I 
went  as  if  I  stayed.  They're  not  large, 
the  money  debts.  O  !  no  ;  it's  —Fair  — 
I  spent  a  year  in  Europe  coaxing  men 
to  leave  their  mother-countiy  for  better 
wages  in  this.  Of  course,  that  was  all 
right.  But  it  brought  one  thing  to  my 
notice  :  that  when  our  value  is  not  mere 
— wages,  it  isn't  eveiy  man  who's  got 
the  unqualified  right  to  pick  up  and 
put  out  just  whenever  he  gets  ready. 
Look  out  that  window.  There's  the 
college  where  for  five  years  I  got  my 
education  —  at  half  price! — and  with 
money  borrowed  here  in  Suez  !  Look 
out  this  one.  Mr.  Fair,  right  down 
there  in  those  streets  truth  and  justice 
are  Ipng  wounded  and  half-dead,  and 
the  public  conscience  is  being  drugged  ! 
We  Southerners,  Fair,  don't  believe  one 
man's  as  good  as  another  ;  we  think  one 
man  in  his  right  place  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand who  can't  fill  it.  My  place  is 
here  ! — Xo  I  let  me  finish ;  Em  not  fa- 
tigued at  all  !  How  I'm  to  meet  this 
issue  God  only  knows,  but  Avho'll  even 
try  to  do  it  if  I  don't  ?  Halliday's  too 
far  off.  Ravenel  looks  on  as  silent  as  a 
gallows  !  Proudfit— poor  old  Proudfit 
hasn't  been  sol)er  since  the  day  he  got 
home.  Father  Tombs  has  grown  timid 
and  slow-sighted,  and  the  wliole  people, 
Fair,  the  whole  people  I  have  let  them- 
selves be  seduced  in  the  purse  and  are 
this  day  betrayed  as  foully  in  their 
fortunes  as  in  their  souls  !  "  The  speak- 
er ended  in  a  high  key.  He  was  trem- 
bling with  nervous  exhaustion.  In  an 
effort  to  jerk  higher  in  the  pillow  his 
knee  struck  the  tray,  the  crockery  slid 
and  crashed,  and  Johanna  found  him  in 


the  middle  of  the  room,  fiercely  shakinsf 
the  skirt  of  his  dressing-gown. 

"  O  !  never  mind  me  ;  get  the  milk 
out  of  the  bed  !  " 

She  saw  how  over-wrought  he  was, 
yet  turned  to  obey.  Fair,  to  aid  her, 
snatched  away  the  pillows.  A  small 
thing  from  under  them  fluttered  out 
upon  the  cai'pet  and  lay  before  the 
three.  ^\"ith  a  despairing  murmur  the 
invalid  picked  it  up,  and  the  two  men 
stood  facing  each  other.  Fair  colored 
slightly,  March  slowly  crimsoned.  Then 
Fair  smiled.  March  smiled  too,  but 
foolishly.  Johanna  made  herself  very 
busy  with  the  bed,  but  she  saw  alL 
Fair  pushed  forward  a  rocking-chair, 
into  which  March  sank.  AVith  gentle 
insistence  Fair  drew  from  March's  hand 
the  worn  photogi^aph—  for  such  it  was 
— leaned  against  a  window  and  gazed 
on  it,  while  March  turned  his  brow  into 
the  cushioned  back  of  his  chair  and 
wept  as  comfortably  as  an}'  girl. 

Johanna  took  out  the  tray  and  its 
wreck,  and  in  a  moment  was  back  with 
fresh  sheets.  March  had  lain  down  on 
the  bare  mattress  and,  with  his  cheek 
on  a  pillow,  was  smiling  in  mild  amuse- 
ment at  Fair's  account  of  a  brief  talk 
had  with  Leggett  while  the  train  waited 
at  Pulaski  City. 

"  Yes,"  said  March,  moving  enough 
to  let  the  bed  be  made,  "  he  pretends  to 
keep  a  restaurant  there  now ;  but  where 
he  gets  all  the  money  he  spends  is  more 
than  I  can  make  out,  unless  it's  from 
men  who  can't  afford  to  let  him  tell 
what  he  knows." 

A  servant  of  the  house  tapped  at  the 
door  and  said  Major  Gai-net  was  in  the 
office,  waiting  for  Johanna.  March  rose 
to  his  elbow  and  gave  her  a  hand. 

"  WTiy,  I  sha'n't  ever  know  how  to  be 
sick  without  you  any  mo' !  "  he  said,  as 
her  dark  fingers  shipped  timidly  from 
his  friendly  hold.  "Johanna! — now — 
now,  don't  you  go  tellin'  things  you'd 
oughtn't  to  ;  will  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sell,"  came  from  the  maid  slow- 
ly, yet  with  a  susj^icious  readiness  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  limp  diffidence 
of  lier  attitude. 

"  Hold  on  a  moment,  Johanna,"  he 
called,  as  she  turned  to  go.     "  Just  wait 

an  instant— sounds  like "     He  rose 

higher.     Fair  stepped  to  the  west  win- 
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dow.  Loud  words  were  coming  from 
the  sidewalk  under  it.  March  started 
eagerly.  "  That's  Proudfit's "  Be- 
fore he  could  finish  the  bang  of  a  pistol 
rang,  evidently  in  the  office  door,  an- 
other, farther  within,  roared  up  through 
the  house,  and  a  third  and  fourth  re- 
echoed it  amid  the  wailings  of  Johanna 
as  she  flew  down  the  stairs,  crying  : 

"  Mahs  John  Wesley  !  O  Lawdy, 
Lawdy !  Mahs  John  Wesley  !  Mahs 
John  Wesley  !  " 

At  the  same  instant  came  Tom  Ker- 
sey's voice,  remote,  but  clear  : 

"  Stop  !  Great  God  !  Stop  !  don't 
you  see  he's  dying  ?  " 

Fair  was  already  on  the  staircase  and 
March  was  whipping  on  his  boots,  when 
Shotwell,  coming  up  by  leaps,  waived 
them  back  into  the  room.  "It's  all  ova, 
Mr.  Fair.  Po'  Proudy's  gone,  John. 
He  fi-ud  an'  missed,  an'  got  Garnet's 
first  bullet  in  his  heart  an'  the  othe's 
close  to  it.  Garnet's  locked  himself 
into  Tom  Hersey's  private  room  an' 
sent  for  Fatheh  Tombs,  to " 

"  Fair  !  "  interrupted  March,  "  go  ! 
Go  tell  her  he's  safe  and  wiU  not  be — 
interfered  with  !  I'll  make  your  word 
good  ;  go,  Fair,  go  !  " 

But  Fair  answered  with  hardly  less 
emotion,  "  I  cannot,  March !  It  isn't 
a  man's  errand  !  It  isn't  a  man's  er- 
rand ! " 

"  Take  Mrs.  Kavenel  !  "  cried  March, 
and  read  quick  assent  in  his  friend's 
face.  "  But  make  her  go  dressed  as  she 
is  ;  you've  got  to  outrun  rumor  !  Cap- 
tain, go  tell  Tom  to  give  him  Firefly, 
won't  you  ?  She's  mine,  Fair,"  he  con- 
tinued, following  to  the  stairs  ;  "  she's 
the  mare  I  cured  for  Bulger  ;  perfectly 
gentle,  only — Fair  ! — don't  touch  her 
with  the  whip  !  " 

"  If  you  do,"  drawled  Shotwell  to 
Fair,  as  they  hurried  down  into  the 
lamplight,  "  you'U  think  the  devil's  in- 
side of  her  with  the  jimjams.  Still, 
she's  lovely  as  long  as  you  don't.  Ah 
me !  this  is  no  time  to  jest !  Po'  Proud- 
fit  !     He  leaves  a  spotless  characteh  !  " 

Through  the  unnatural  bustle  amid 
which  Crick  water  at  the  door  of  the 
closed  office  stood  answering  or  ignor- 
ing questions  and  showing  his  intimates 
where  Proudfit's  wild  shot  had  chopped 
out  a  large  lock  of  his  hair,  they  went 


to  Hersey's  door  and  so  on  to  the  stable. 
"  Garnet's  the  man  to  pity,  Mr.  Fair.  I 
couldn't  say  it  befo'  March,  who's  got 
family  reasons — through  his  motheh — 
faw  savin'  Garnet  whateveh  he  can  of  his 
splendid  reputa-ation,  but  I'm  mighty 
'fraid  they  won't  be  a  rag  of  it  left,  seh, 
big  enough  faw  a  gun-wad  !  Mr.  Fair, 
you've  got  a  hahd  drive  befo'  you,  seh, 
an'  if  you'll  allow  me  to  suggest  it,  seh, 
I  think  it  would  be  only  wise,  befo'  j'ou 
staht,  faw  us  to  take  a  drink,  seh." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Northerner, 
"  I  hardly  think —  Do  you  suppose  Ma- 
jor Garnet's  firing  those  last  two  shots 
after " 

"  Will  ruin  him  ?  O  Lawd,  not  that  ! 
We  all  know,  and  always  have,  that  he's 
perfectly  cra-azy  when  he's  enra-aged. 
No,  my  deah  seh,  Miz  Proudfit  has  con- 
fessed !     She  says " 

"Are  you  not  surprised  that  Major 
Garnet  was  armed  ?  "  Fair  interrupted. 

"  O  !  no,  seh.  Colonel  Proudfit  was 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  be  lookin' 
faw  a  man,  with  a  gun,  an'  not  send  him 
word !  And,  besides,  Miz  Proudfit's 
revela-ations " 

But  the  horse  and  buggy  were  ready, 
and  at  last  March — to  whom,  as  he  stood 
at  his  window  fully  dressed,  the  few 
moments  had  seemed  an  hour — saw  Fair 
drive  swiftly  by  and  fade  into  the  gloom. 
Charlie  Champion  came  toward  the  ho- 
tel, bringing  Parson  Tombs.  March 
put  on  his  hat,  but  for  many  minutes 
only  paced  the  darkening  room.  Fi- 
nally he  started  for  the  stairs,  and  half- 
way down  them  met  the  Doctor. 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,  John,"  he  good- 
naturedly  cried,  "  this  is  quite  too  fast." 

"  I  reckon  not,  Doctor  ;  I  believe  I'm 
well.  I  don't  understand  it,  but  it's  so." 
He  endured  the  Doctor's  hand  for  a 
moment  on  his  wrist  and  temples. 

"  Why,  I  declare  ! "  laughed  the  phy- 
sician with  noisy  pleasure,  "I  believe  yo' 
right !  "  As  they  descended  he  explained 
how  such  recoveries  are  possible  and 
why  they  are  so  rare  ;  citing  from  med- 
ical annals  a  case  or  two  whose  mention 
John  thought  very  unflattering. 

"I  should  like  to  know  what's  become 
of  Johanna,"  said  March  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs. 

"Johanna?  O  they  say  she  ran  all 
the  way  to  Fannie  Ravenel's,  and  they 
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liamessed  up  the  fast  colt  and  put  off 
for  Eosemont,  Jobanna  driviug  !  " 

'•  Why.  of  course !  I  might  have 
known  it !  But  "  —  John  stopped  — 
*'  ^Miy,  then,  where's  Fail-  ?  " 

''0  1  saw  him.  He  drove  on  to  over- 
take *em.     He'll  have  a  job  of  it !  " 

"  He  can  do  it,"  said  Maich,  pictuiing 
the  chase  to  himself.  "  But  I — I  won- 
der what — This  is  no  time  —  Why — 
why,  what  did  he  want  to  do  it  for  ?  " 

*•  O  he  may  have  had  the  best  of  rea- 
sons," said  the  amiable  Doctor,  and  de- 
parted. 

Outside  a  cei'tain  door — "Why,  John 
March  ! "  muiTQured  Tom  Hersey.  The 
voices  of  Garnet  and  Pai*son  Tombs 
could  be  heard  within.  They  ceased  as 
the  landlord  modestly  rattled  the  knob, 
and  when  he  gave  the  visitor's  name 
Garnet's  voice  said  : 

"  Ask  him  in." 

As  March  entered,  only  Parson  Tombs 
rose  to  meet  him.  He  had  a  large  hand- 
kerchief in  his  fingers,  his  eyes  were 
very  red,  and  he  gave  his  hand  in  si- 
lence. Gamet,  too,  had  been  weeping. 
He  shaded  his  downcast  eyes  from  the 
lamp.  March  had  determined  to  give 
himself  no  time  for  feelings,  but  his 
voice  was  suddenly  not  his  own  as  he 
began,  "  Major  Gamet,"  and  stopped, 
while  Garnet  slowly  hfted  his  face  until 
the  light  shone  on  it.  March  stood 
still  and  felt  his  heart  heave  between 
loathing  and  compassion  :  for  on  that 
lamp-lit  face  one  hour  of  public  shame 
had  written  more  guilt  than  years  of  se- 
cret perfidy  and  sin,  and  the  question 
rushed  upon  the  young  man's  mind, 
Can  this  be  the  author  of  all  my  mis- 
fortunes and  the  father  of  ? — he  quenched 
the  thought  and  dri^'ing  back  a  host  of 
memories  said  : 

"  Major,  Doctor  Sexton  has  just  pro- 
nounced me  well.  I  am  at  your  dispos- 
al, sir,  for  auythilig  that  ought  to  be 
done.'' 

Garnet  shaded  his  eyes  again.  "  Thank 
you,  John,"  was  his  subdued  reply. 
"It's  such  a  clear  case  of  self-defense — 
I  hear  there  will  l)e  no  arrest.  Still,  I 
shall  remain  here  to  night.  Johanna's 
gone  home,  I  believe.  There's  only  one 
thing,  the  deepest  yearning  of  my  heart, 
John  ;  but  before  I  ask  that  boon,  I  want 
you  to  know,  John,  that  I  acknowledge 


my  sin  !  my  awful,  awful  sin  of  years ! 

0  mv  God !  mv  God  I  whv  did  I  do 
it?"" 

Parson  Tombs  wept  again.  "He's 
confessed  everything,  John,"  he  said 
with  eager  tenderness. 

"  God  knows,"  responded  Gamet 
"  God  knows  I  never  concealed  it  but  to 
save  others  from  misery !  and  while  I 
concealed  it  I  could  not  master  it  !     Now 

1  have  purged  my  sin-blackened  soul  of 
aU  its  hideous  secret  and  evil  purpose  ! 
The  thorn  in  my  flesh  is  plucked  out 
and  I  cast  myself  on  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  charity  of  His  people !  " 

"Pra-aise  Gawd  !  "  murmured  Pai-^on 
Tombs,  '*  no  sinueh  eveh  done  that  in 
va-ain !  " 

*•  O  John,"  moaned  Gamet,  "God 
only  knows  what  Pve  suflered  and  must 
sufier  I  But  it's  all  right !  all  right ! 
I  pray  He  may  lop  off  eveiy  unfiiiitful 
branch  of  my  life — honors,  possessions 
— till  nothing  is  left  bat  Eosemont,  the 
lowly  work  He  called  me  to  HimseK ! 
Let  Him  make  me  as  one  of  his  hired 
servants  I  But,  John,"  he  continued 
while  March  stood  dumb  with  wonder 
at  his  swift  loss  of  subtlety,  "  I  want 
you  to  know  also  that  I  feel  no  resent- 
ment— I  cannot — O  I  cannot— against 
her  who  shares  my  guilt  and  shame  !  " 

"  Great  Heaven  I ''  muimiu-ed  March, 
with  a  start  as  if  to  tui-n  away. 

"  No,  thank  God !  her  vanity  and 
jealousy  can  drive  me  to  no  more  mis- 
deeds I  She  made  me  send  Mademoi- 
selle Eglantine  to  Europe,  when  she 
knew  I  had  to  sell  her  husband's  stock 
in  both  companies  to  bribe  the  woman 
to  go  !  John,  the  cause  of  her  betraying 
me  to  him  at  last  was  my  faithful  refusal 
to  break  oft'  mv  engagement  with  vour 
mother  ! " 

'Olajor  Garnet.  I  prefer- 


Will  you  teU  your  mother  that, 
John  ?  It's  the  one  thing  you  can  do 
for  me !  TeU  her  I  beseech  her  in  the 
name  of  a  love " 

"  Stop  !  "  murmured  March  m  a  voice 
that  quivered  with  repidsion. 

"  — A  love  that  has  dared  all,  and  lost 
all,  for  hers " 

"  Stop  ! ''  said  John  again,  and  Gar- 
net tui-ned  a  beseeching  eye  upon  the 
Pastor. 

"John,"  tearfully  said  the   old   man, 
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"  let  us  not  yield  to  ow  feelings  when 
the  cry  of  a  scul  in  shipwreck" — he 
stopped  to  swallow  his  emotions.  "  Ow 
penitent  brother  o'ny  asks  you  to  bear 
his  message.  It's  natu'al  he  should 
cHng  to  the  one  pyo  tie  that  holds  him 
to  us.  O  John,  '  in  wrath  remembeh 
mercy  ! '  An'  yet  you  may  be  the  near- 
est right,  God  knows  !  O  brethren, 
let's  kneel  and  ask  him  faw  equal  love 
an'  wisdom  !  " 

Garnet  rose  to  kneel,  but  March  put 
out  a  protesting  hand.  "  I  wouldn't  do 
that,  sir."  The  tone  was  gentle,  almost 
compassionate.  "I  don't  suppose  God 
would^  strike  you  dead,  but — I  wouldn't 
do  it,  sir."  He  turned  to  go,  and,  glanc- 
ing back  unexpectedly,  saw  on  Garnet's 
face  a  look  so  evil  that  it  haunted  him 
for  years. 

LXXXIII 

BARBARA    FINDS    THE    RHYME 

Barbara  walked  along  the  slender 
road  in  front  of  Rosemont's  grove. 
The  sun  was  gone.  Her  father  had  not 
arrived  yet  with  Johanna,  but  she  ques- 
tioned every  stir  of  the  air  for  the  sound 
of  their  coming.  A  yearning  which 
commonly  lay  very  still  in  her  bosom 
and  ought  in  these  two  long  years  to 
have  got  reconciled  to  its  lovely  prison, 
was  up  once  more  in  silent  mutiny. 

With  slow  self-compulsion  she  turned 
toward  the  house.  The  dim,  vacated 
dormitories  grew  large  against  the  fad- 
ing after -glow.  The  thrush's  song 
ceased.  Remotely  from  the  falling  slope 
beyond  the  unlighted  house  the  voices 
of  a  negro  boy  and  girl,  belated  in  the 
milking-pen,  came  to  her  ear  more  light- 
ly than  the  gurgle  of  the  shallow  creek 
so  near  her  feet.  Suddenly  the  cry  of 
the  whip-Will's-widow  filled  the  grove — 
"  whip-Will's-widow  !  whip- Will's  -  wid- 
ow !  whip-Will's-widow  !  " — in  headlong 
importunity  until  the  whole  air  sobbed 
and  quivered  with  the  overcharge  of  its 
melancholy  passion.  Then  as  abruptl}^ 
it  was  hushed,  the  echoes  died,  and  Bar- 
bara, at  the  grove  gate,  recalled  the 
other  twilight  hour,  a  counterpart  of 
this  in  all  but  its  sadness,  when,  on  this 
spot,  she  had  bidden  John  March  come 


the  next  day  to  show  Widewood  to 
Henry  Fair. 

And  now  Henry  Fair,  "  some  day 
soon  "  his  unexpected  letter  said,  was  to 
come  again.  And  she  was  letting  him 
come.  One  of  his  sweet  mother's  let- 
ters— always  so  welcome — had  ever  so 
delicately  hinted  a  hope  that  she  would 
do  so,  the  fond  mother  affectionately 
imputing  to  the  father's  wisdom  the 
feeling  that  Henry's  present  life  con- 
tained more  uncertainties  than  were 
good  for  his,  or  anyone's,  future.  He 
was  comiug  at  last  for  her  final  w^ord, 
and  in  her  meditations,  his  patient  con- 
stancy, like  a  great  ambassador,  pleaded 
mightily  in  advance. 

Henry  Fair,  gentle,  strong,  and  true, 
will  come  ;  the  other  never  comes.  The 
explanation  is  veiy  simple  :  she  has 
made  it  to  Johanna  twice  within  the 
year  ;  a  strained  relation — it  happens 
among  the  best  of  men — between  him 
and  Rosemont's  master.  Besides,  Mr. 
March,  she  says,  visits  nowhere.  He  is, 
as  Fannie  herself  testifies,  more  com- 
pletely out  of  all  Suez's  little  social 
eddies  than  even  the  overtasked  young 
mistress  of  Rosemont,  and  does  nothing 
day  or  night  but  buffet  the  flood  of  his 
adversities.  As  she  reminds  herself  of 
these  things  now,  she  recalls  Fannie's 
praise  of  his  "indomitable  pluck,"  and 
feels  a  new,  warm  courage  around  her 
own  heart.  For  as  long  as  men  can 
show  valor,  she  gravely  reflects,  surely 
women  can  have  fortitude.  How  small 
a  right,  at  best — how  little  honest  room 
— there  is  in  this  huge  world  of  strifes 
and  sorrows  for  a  young  girl's  heart  to 
go  breaking  itself  with  its  own  grief  and 
longing. 

The  right  thing  is,  of  course,  to  for- 
get. She  should  !  She  must  !  But — she 
has  said  so  every  evening  and  morning 
for  two  years.  Old  man  !  old  woman  ! 
do  you  remember  what  two  years  meant 
w^hen  you  w^ere  in  the  early  twenties  ? 
Even  yet,  with  the  two  years  gone,  by 
hard  crowding  of  the  hours  with  cares, 
as  a  ship  crowds  sail  or  steam,  it  seems 
at  times  as  if  her  forgetting  were  about 
to  make  headw^ay  ;  but  just  then  the  un- 
expected happens  —  merely  the  unex- 
pected. O  why  not  the  romantic  ?  She 
hears  him  praised  or  blamed  ;  or,  as 
now,  he  is  ill ;  or  she  meets  him  in  a 
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dream  ;  or  between  midnight  and  dawn 
she  cannot  sleep  ;  or,  worst  of  all,  by 
some  sad  mischance  she  sees  him,  close 
by,  in  a  throng  or  in  a  public  way — for 
an  instant — and,  when  it  is  too  late, 
knows  by  his  remembered  look  that  he 
wanted  to  speak  ;  and  the  flood  lifts 
and  sweeps  her  back,  and  she  must  be- 
gin again.  The  daylight  hoiu-s  are  the 
easiest ;  there  is  so  much  to  do  and  see 
done,  and  just  the  dear,  lost,  silent- 
hearted  mother's  ways  to  follow.  One 
can  manage  everything  but  the  twilights 
with  their  death  of  day,  their  hush  of 
birds,  the  mind  gazing  back  into  the 
past  and  the  heart  asking  unanswerable 
questions  of  the  future.  For  the  even- 
ings there  are  books— though  not  all  ; 
especially  not  Herrick,  any  more  ;  nor 
Tennyson,  for  it  opens  of  itself  at 
"Mariana,"  who  wept,  "I  am  aweary, 
aweary.     Oh,  God,  that  I  were  dead  !  " 

Barbara  walked  again.  Moving  at  a 
slow  pace,  so,  one  can  more  soberly — 
She  heard  wheels.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  they  rumbled  on  a  small  bridge 
and  were  unheard  again,  and  while  she 
still  listened  to  hear  them  on  the  ground 
others  sounded  on  the  bridge.  She  hur- 
ried back  to  the  steps  of  the  house  and 
had  hardly  reached  them  when  Johanna 
drove  into  the  grove  and  Fannie's  voice 
called, 

"  Is  that  you.  Barb  ?  " 

"Yes.  Where's  pop-a?  Has  any- 
thing happened  ?  " 

"He's  got  to  stay  in  town  to-night. 
Barb,"  said  the  visitor,  springing  to  the 
ground,  "  Mr.  Fair's  just  behind.  He's 
only  come  so's  to  take  me  back  to  my 
baby." 

"  Fannie,  something's  happened  !  " 

"Yes,  Barb,  clear,  come  into  the  house." 

About  midnight — "  Doctor,  her  head 
hasn't  stopped  that  motion  since  it 
touched  the  pillow,"  murmured  Fannie. 
Fair  had  gone  back  and  brought  the 
physician.  But  the  patient  was  soon 
drugged  to  slumber,  and  Fannie  and 
Fair  started  for  town  to  return  early 
in  the  morning.  The  Doctor  and  Jo- 
hanna watched  out  the  night.  At  dawn 
Fair  rose  from  a  sleepless  couch. 

At  sunrise  he  could  hear  no  sound 
throupfh  ^larch's  door  ;  but  as  he  left  the 
hotel  he  saw  Leggett  come  up  from  the 
train,  tap  at  Garnet's  door  and  go  in. 


Barbara  awoke  in  a  still  bliss  of  brain, 
yet  wholly  aware  of  what  had  befallen. 

"  Johanna  " — the  maid  showed  herself 
— "  Has  Miss  Fannie  gone  home  ?  " 

"  l^assm.  But  she  comin'  back.  She 
be  here  ve'y  soon  now,  I  reckon." 

Barbara  accepted  a  small  cup  of  very 
black  coffee.  "\Vhen  it  was  drunk,  "  Jo- 
hanna," she  said,  with  slow  voice  and 
gentle  gaze,  "  were  you  in  the  hotel  ?  " 

"Yass'm,"  mui-mured  the  maid.  "I 
uz  in  Mr.  March's  room.  He  uz  talkin' 
wid  Mr.  Fail',  an"  knock'  his  suppeh  by 
Siccident  onto  de  flo',  an' " — she  with- 
drew into  herself,  consulted  her  con- 
science, and  returned.   "  Miss  Barl) " 

"  "What,  Johanna  ?  " 

Johanna  told. 

Long  after  she  was  done  her  mistress 
lay  perfectly  still  gazing  into  vacancy. 
But  the  moment  Fannie  was  alone  with 
her,  she  dragged  the  kind  visitors  neck 
down  to  her  lips  and  with  unaccount- 
able blushes  mingled  her  tears  with  bit- 
ter moanings. 

By  and  by  —  "  And,  Fannie,  dear, 
make  them  stay  to  breakfast.  And 
thank  Mr.  Fair  for  me  as  sweetly  as  you 
can.  I  don't  know  how  I  can  ever  re- 
pay him  !  " 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  dryly  ventured  Fan- 
nie ;  but  her  friend's  smile  was  so  sad 
that  she  went  no  farther.  Tears  sprang 
to  her  eyes,  as  Barbara,  slowly  taking 
her  hand,  said, 

"  Of  course  2:)oi->-a  can't  keep  Rose- 
mont  now.  If  he  tries  to  begin  a  new 
life,  Fannie,  wherever  it  is,  I  shall  stay 
with  him." 

Fair  gave  the  day  mainly  to  the  annu- 
al meeting  of  the  tiTistees  at  Suez  Uni- 
versity. The  corner-stone  was  not  to  be 
laid  until  the  morrow.  March  re- opened 
his  office,  but  did  almost  no  work,  ow- 
ing to  the  steady  stream  of  callers  from 
all  round  the  square  coming  to  wish 
him  well  with  handshake  and  laugh,  and 
with  jests  which  more  or  less  subtly 
imphed  their  conviction  that  he  was 
somehow  master  of  the  hour.  "When 
Raven  el  came  others  slipped  out,  al- 
though he  pleasantly  remarked  that 
they  need  not,  and  those  who  looked 
in  later  and  saw  the  two  men  -sitting 
face  to  face  drew  back.  "  That  thing 
last  night,"  said  AVeed  to  Usher,  going 
to  the  door  of  their  store  to  throw  his 
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quid  into  the  street,  "  givin  the  Courier 
about  the  hahdest  kick  in  the  ribs  she 
evva  got."  But  no  one  divined  Rav- 
enel's  errand,  unless  Garnet  darkly  sus- 
pected it  as  he  waited  beside  Jeff-Jack's 
desk  for  its  owner's  return,  to  ask  him 
for  ten  thousand  dollars  on  a  mortgage 
of  his  half  of  Wide  wood,  with  which  to 
quiet,  he  serenely  explained,  any  mo- 
mentary alarm  among  holders  of  his 
obligations.  And  even  Garnet  did  not 
guess  that  Kavenel  would  not  have  tele- 
graphed, as  he  did,  to  a  bank  in  Pulaski 
City  in  which  he  was  director,  to  grant 
the  loan,  had  not  John  March  just  de- 
cHned  his  offer  of  a  third  interest  in  the 
Courier. 

-  At  evening  March  and  Fair  dined  to- 
gether in  Hotel  Swanee.  They  took  a 
table  at  a  window  and  talked  but  little, 
and  then  softly,  with  a  placid  gravity, 
on  trivial  topics,  keeping  serious  ones 
for  a  better  privacy,  though  all  other 
guests  had  eaten  and  gone.  Only  Shot- 
well,  unaware  of  their  presence,  lingered 
over  his  pie  and  discussed  Garnet's  af- 
fair with  the  head  waitress,  an  American 
lady.  He  read  to  her,  on  the  all-ab- 
sorbing theme,  from  the  Pulaski  City 
Clarion ;  whose  editor,  while  mingling 
solemn  reprobations  with  amazed  re- 
grets, admitted  that  a  sin  less  dark  than 
David's  had  been  confessed  from  the 
depths  of  David's  repentance.  In  re- 
turn she  would  have  read  him  the  Suez 
Courier's  much  fuller  history  of  the 
whole  matter  ;  but  he  had  read  it,  and 
with  a  kindly  smile  condemned  it  as 
"  suspended  in  a  circumaambient  air  of 
edito'ial  silence." 

"  I  know  not  what  co'se  othe's  may 
take,  my  dea'  madam,  but  as  faw  me, 
give  me  neither  poverty  naw  riches ; 
give  me  political  indispensibility  ;  the 
pa-apers  have  drawn  the  mantle  of  char- 
it}"  ove'  'im,  till  it  covers  him  like  a  cir 
cus  tent." 

"Ah!  but  what'U  his  church  do?" 
The  lady  bent  from  her  chair  and  tied 
her  slipper. 

"  My  dea'  madam,  what  can  she  do  ? 
She  th'ows  up — excuse  the  figgeh — she 
th'ows  up,  I  say,  her  foot  to  kick  him 
out ;  he  tearfully  ketches  it  in  his  ha-and 
an'  retains  it  with  the  remahk,  '  I  re- 
pent ! '  ^Mlat  can  his  church  do  ?  She 
can  do  jest  one  thing  !  " 


"What's  that?"  asked  the  lady,  gath- 
ering his  dishes  without  rising. 

"  Why,  she  can  make  him  marry  Miz 
Proudfit ! " 

The  lady  got  very  red.  "  Capm  Shot- 
well,  111  thaynk  you  not  to  allude  to 
that  person  to  me  again,  seh ! "  She 
jerked  one  knee  over  the  other  and 
folded  her  arms. 

"My  dea'  madam!  I  was  thought- 
less !  Fawgive  me  !  "  The  Cajjtain 
stood  up.  "  I'm  not  myself  to-day. 
Not  but  what  I'm  sobeh  ;  but  I — oh, 
I'm  in  trouble  !  But  what's  that  to 
you  ? "  He  pulled  his  soft  hat  pictu- 
resquely over  his  eyes,  and  starting  out, 
discovered  March  and  Fair.  He  looked 
sadly  mortified  as  he  saluted  them,  but 
quickly  lighted  up  again  and  called 
March  aside. 

"John,  do  you  know  what  Charlie 
Champion's  been  doin'  ?  He's  been 
tryin'  to  get  up  a  sort  o'  s}Tidicate  to 
buy  Bosemont  and  make  3-0 u  its  pres — 
O  now,  now,  ca'm  yo'self,  he's  give  it 
up  ;  we  all  wish  it,  but  you  know, 
John,  how  ow  young  men  always  ah  ; 
dead  broke,  you  know.  An'  besides, 
anyhow.  Garnet  may  ruin  Bosemont, 
but,  as  Jeff-Jack  savs,  he'll  neveh  sell  it. 
It's  his  tail-holt.  Eh — eh — one  moment, 
John,  I  want  to  tell  you  anotheh  thing. 
You've  always  been  sich  a  good  friend — 
John,  I've  p'posed  to  Miss  Mahtha-r 
again,  an'  she's  rejected  me,  as  usual.  I 
knew  you'd  be  glad  to  hear  it."  He 
smiled  through  his  starting  tears.  "But 
she  cried,  John,  she  did  ! — said  she'd 
neveh  ma'  anybody  else  !  " 

"Ah,  Shot,  you're  making  a  pretty 
bad  flummux  of  it !  " 

"Yes,  John,  I  know  I  am — p'posin'by 
da-aylight !  It  don't  work  !  But,  you 
know,  when  I  wait  until  evenin'  I  ain't 
in  any  condition.  Still,  I'll  neveh  p'pose 
to  her  by  da-aylight  again !  I  don't  be- 
lieve Eve  would  V  ma'd  Adam  if  he'd 
p'posed  by  da-aylight." 

The  kind  Captain  passed  out.  He 
spent  the  night  in  his  room  with  our 
friend  the  commercial  traveller,  who,  at 
one  in  the  morning,  was  saying  to  him 
for  the  tenth  time, 

"  I  came  isstantly  !  For  whareverss 
Garness'  troubl'ss  my  trouble  !  I  can't 
tell  you  why ;  thass  my  secret  ;  I  say 
thass  my  secret !     Fill    up  again  ;  this 
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shocksh  too  much  for  me!  Capm  — 
want  to  ask  you  one  thing  :  J/i/.y.>-  I  be 
earned  to  the  skies  on  flowry  hedge  of 
ease  while  Garnet  %/i.?s  to  win  the  prize 
'n'  sails  through  bloody  seas  ?  Sing 
that,  Capm  !  I'U  line  it !  "^  You  sing  it !  " 
Shotwell  sang  ;  his  companion  wept.  So 
they  closed  their  sad  festiyities  ;  not  go- 
ing to  bed,  but  sleeping  on  their  arms, 
like  the  stern  heroes  they  were. 

"  Why,  look  at  the  droyes  of  ow  own 
people  ! "  laughed  Captain  Champion  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone.  And  after 
it,  "Yes,  Mr.  Fair's  address  was  ti-ine  ! 
But  faw  me,  Miz  Rayenel,  do  you  know 
I  liked  just  those  few  words  of  John 
March  eym  betteh  ?  " 

"  They  wan't  so  few,"  drawled  Lazar- 
us Graves,  "  but  what  they  put  John  on 
the  shelf." 

The  hot  Captain  flashed.  "  Political- 
ly, yes,  seh  !  On  the  top  shelf,  where 
we  sa-aye  up  ow  best  men  faw  ow  worst 
needs,  seh !  " 

Fair  asked  March  to  take  a  walk. 
They  went  without  a  word  until  they 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  a  wood.  Then 
Fair  said, 

"  March,  I  haye  a  question  to  ask  you. 
— AVhy  don't  you  try  ?  " 

"  Fair,  she  won't  ever  let  me  !  She's 
as  good  as  told  me,  up  and  down,  I 
mustn't.  And  non'  I  can't !  I'm  penni- 
less, and  part  of  her  inheritance  will  be 
my  lost  lands.  I  can't  ignore  that  ;  I 
hayen't  got  the  moral  courage  !  Besides, 
Fair,  I  know  that  if  she  takes  you, 
there's  an  end  of  all  her  troubles  and  a 
future  worthy  of  her — as  far  as  any  fut- 
ure can  be.  What  sort  of  a  fellow 
would  I  be — Oh,  mind  you  !  if  I  had  the 
faintest  reason  to  think  she'd  rather  have 

me  than  you,  I  George  !  sir "     He 

sprang  up  and  began  to  spurn  the  bark 
ofif  a  stump  with  a  strength  of  leg  that 
made  it  fly.  "  Fair,  toll  me  !  Are  you 
going  to  otfer  yourself,  notwithstanding 
all  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Yes  ;  if  the  letter  I  expect 
from  home  to-morrow,  and  which  I  tele- 
graphed them  to  write,  is  what  I  make 
no  doubt  it  will  be  ;  yes. ' 

March  gazed  at  his  companion  and 
slowly  and  soberly  smiled.  "  Fair,"  he 
softly  exclaimed,  "  I  wish  I  had  your 
head  !  Lord  !  Fair,  I  wish  I  had  your 
chance  ! " 


*'  Ah  !  no,"  was  the  gentle  reply,  "  I 
wish  one  or  the  other  were  far  better." 

A  third  sun  had  set  before  Barbara 
walked  again  at  the  edge  of  the  groye. 
Two  or  three  hours  eai'lier  her  father 
had  at  last  come  home,  and  as  she  saw 
the  awful  change  in  his  face  and  the  vin- 
dictive gleam  with  which  he  met  her 
recognition  of  it,  she  knew  they  were 
no  longer  father  and  daughter.  The 
knowledge  j^ierced  like  a  slow  knife, 
and  yet  brought  a  sense  of  rehef — of  re- 
lease— that  shamed  her  until  she  finally 
fled  into  the  open  aii*  as  if  from  suftbca- 
tion.  There  she  watclied  the  west  grow 
dark  and  the  stars  till  the  sky  while 
thoughts  shone,  vanished,  and  shone 
again  in  soft  confusion  like  the  fireflies 
in  the  grove.  Only  one  continued  —  that 
now  she  might  choose  her  future.  Her 
father  had  said  so  with  an  icy  venom 
which  flashed  fire  as  he  added,  *'  But  if 
you  c|uit  Eosemont  now,  so  help  me  God, 
you  shall  never  own  it,  if  I  have  to  jiut 
it  to  the  torch  on  my  dying  bed  !  " 

She  heard  something  and  stepped  into 
hiding.  What  lider  could  be  coming 
at  this  hour  ?  John  March  ?  Henry 
Fair  ?  It  was  neither.  As  he  passed 
in  at  the  gate  she  shrank,  gasped,  and 
presenth*  followed.  Warily  she  rose  up 
the  front  ste^^s.  stole  to  the  parlor  blinds, 
and,  peering  in,  saw  her  father  j^ay  five 
crisp  thousand  dollar  bills  to  Cornelius 
Leggett. 

In  her  bed  Barbara  thought  out  the 
truth  ;  that  Cornelius  still  held  some  se- 
cret of  her  father's  ;  that  in  smaller  de- 
gree he  had  been  drawing  hush  money 
for  years  ;  and  that  he  had  concluded 
that  any  more  he  could  hope  to  plun- 
der from  the  blazing  ruin  of  his  living 
treasury  must  be  got  quickly,  and  in 
one  levy,  ere  it  fell.  But  what  that 
secret  might  be  she  strove  in  vain  to  di- 
vine. One  lurking  memory,  that  would 
neither  show  its  shape  nor  •  withdi-aw 
its  shadow,  haunted  her  ringing  brain. 
The  clock  struck  twelve  ;  then  one  ; 
then  two  ;  and  then  she  slept. 

.And  then,  naturally  and  easily,  with- 
out a  jar  between  true  cause  and  eftect, 
the  romantic  happened  !  The  memory 
took  fonn  in  a  dream  and  the  dream  be- 
came a  key  to  revelation.  When  Johan- 
na  brought   her   mistress's    coffee    she 
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found  her  sitting  up  in  bed.  On  her 
white  lap  lay  an  old  reticule  of  fawnskin. 
She  had  broken  the  clasp  of  its  inner 
pocket,  and  held  in  her  hand  a  rudely 
scrawled  paper  whose  blue  ink  and 
strutting  signature  the  unlettered  maid 
knew  at  a  glance  was  from  her  old-time 
penjecutor,  Cornelius.  It  was  the  letter 
her  father  had  drop2)ed  under  the  chair 
when  she  was  a  child.  Across  its  face 
were  still  the  bold  figures  of  his  own 
pencil,  and  from  its  blue  lines  stared 
out  the  secret. 

Garnet  breakfasted  alone  and  rode  off 
to  town.  The  moment  he  was  fairly 
gone  Johanna  was  in  the  saddle,  charged 
by  her  mistress  with  the  delivery  of  a 
letter  which  she  was  "on  no  account  to 
show  or  mention  to  anyone  but " 

"  Yass'm,"  meekly  said  Johanna,  and 
rode  straight  to  the  office  of  John  March. 

A  kind  greeting  met  her  as  she  en- 
tered, but  it  was  from  Henry  Fair,  and 
he  was  alone.  He,  too,  had  been  read- 
ing a  letter,  a  long  one  in  a  lady's  writ- 
ing, and  seemed  full  of  a  busy  satisfac- 
tion. Mr.  March,  he  said,  had  ridden 
out  across  the  liver,  but  would  be  back 
very  shortly.  "Johanna,  I  may  have  to 
go  to-night.  I  wonder  if  it's  too  early 
in  the  day  for  me  to  call  on  Miss  Gar- 
net?" 

"No-o,  seh,"  drawled  the  conscientious 
maid,  longing  to  say  it  was,  "  H-it's 
early  but  I  don't  reckon  it's  too  early," 
and  was  presently  waiting  for  Mr. 
March,  alone. 

Hours  passed.  He  did  not  come. 
She  got  starving  hungry,  yet  waited  on. 
Men  would  open  the  door,  look  in,  see 
or  not  see  her  sitting  in  the  nearest 
corner,  and  close  it  again.  About  two 
o'clock  she  slipped  out  to  the  Hotel 
Swanee,  thinking  she  might  find  him  at 
dinner.  They  said  he  had  just  dined 
and  gone  to  his  office.  She  hurried 
back,  found  it  empty,  and  sat  down 
again  to  wait.  Another  hour  passed, 
and  suddenly  the  door  swung  in  and  to 
again,  and  John  March  halted  before 
his  desk.  He  did  not  see  her.  His 
attitude  was  as  if  he  might  wheel  and 
retrace  his  steps. 

Mrs.  March  had  broken  off  her  engage- 
ment promptly.  But  when  Garnet,  by 
mail,  still  flattered  and  begged,  the  po- 
etess, with  no  notion  of  relenting,  but 


-in  her  love  of  dramatic  values  and  the 
gentle  joy  of  perpetuating  a  harrowing 
suspense,  had  parleyed  ;  and  only  just 
now  had  her  tyrannical  son  forced  a  con- 
clusion unfavorable  to  the  unfortunate 
suitor.  So  here  in  his  office  March  smote 
his  brow  and  exclaimed, 

"  O  my  dear  mother  !  that  what  is 
best  for  you  should  be  so  bad  for  me ! 
Ahem  !  Whv — why,  howdy,  Johanna. 
Hmm  !  " 

With  silent  prayers  and  tremors  the 
girl  watched  him  read  the  letter.  At 
the  first  line  he  sank  into  his  chair, 
amazed  and  pale.  "  My  Lord  !  "  he 
murmured,  and  read  on.  "  O  my 
Lord  !  it  can't  be  !  Why,  how  ? — why — 
O  it  sha'n't  be  !  — O — hem  !  Johanna, 
you  can  go  'long  home,  there's  no  answer ; 
ril  be  there  before  you." 

At  the  post-office  March  reined  in  his 
horse  while  Deacon  Usher  brought  out 
a  drop  letter  from  Henry  Fair.  But  he 
galloped  as  he  read  it,  and  did  not  again 
slacken  speed  till  he  turned  into  the 
campus — except  once.  At  the  far  edge 
of  the  battle-field,  on  that  ridge  w^here  in 
childhood  he  had  first  met  Garnet,  he 
overtook  and  passed  him  now.  As  he 
went  by  he  slowed  to  a  trot,  but  would 
not  have  spoken  had  Garnet  not  glared 
on  him  like  a  captured  hawk.  The 
young  man's  blood  boiled.  He  stood 
up  in  his  stirrups. 

"  Don't  look  at  me  that  way,  sir  ;  I've 
just  learned  your  whole  miserable  little 
secret  and  expect  to  keep  it  for  you." 
He  galloped  on.  W^hen,  presently,  he 
looked  behind,  Garnet  had  turned  back 
— to  find  Leggett.  That  search  was  vain. 
Cornelius  and  his  "  Delijah,"  kissing 
their  hands  to  their  creditors,  were  al- 
ready W'Cll  on  their  way  into  that  most 
exhilarating  of  all  conundrums,  the  wide, 
wide  world. 

Before  Barbara  came  down-stairs  to 
see  Mr.  March  she  sent  him  Leggett's 
letter.  Cornelius  had  caught  scent  of 
the  facts  in  it  from  Uncle  Leviticus's  tra- 
ditions and  had  found  them  in  the  coun- 
ty archives,  which  he  had  early  learned 
the  trick  of  exploring.  The  two  Ezra  Jas- 
pers, cousins,  one  the  grantee  of  Wide- 
wood,  the  other  of  Suez,  had  had,  each,  a 
generous  ambition  to  found  a  college.  He 
of  Suez — the  town  that  was  to  be — select- 
ed for  his  prospective  seat  of  learning 
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a  parcel  of  sixty  acres  close  against  the 
western  line  of  Wide  wood.  Whereupon 
the  grantee  of  Widewood  good-natured- 
ly, as  well  as  more  wisely,  "  took  \\])  "  near 
the  Suez  tract  the  sixty  acres  which 
eventually  became  Rosemont.  Both 
pieces  lay  on  the  same  side  of  the  same 
creek  and  were  both  in  Clearwater  Coun- 
ty, as  was  much,  though  not  the  most, 
of  Widewood.  Moreover,  both  were  in 
the  same  "section"  and  "range,"  and  in 
their  whole  description  differed  scarcely 
more  than  by  an  X  and  an  S,  one  being  in 
the  northwest  and  the  other  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  same  township. 
On  the  ill-kept  county  records  these 
twin  college  sites  early  got  mixed. 
When  Garnet  founded  Rosemont  his 
friends  in  office  promised  to  tax  that 
public  benefaction  as  gently  as  they 
dared,  and  he  was  only  grateful  and 
silent,  not  surprised,  when  his  tax-bill 
showed  no  increase  at  all.  But  while 
Rosemont  was  still  small  and  poor  and 
he  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  costs 
of  an  unsuccessful  election,  came  this 
letter  of  Leggett's  to  open  his  eyes  and 
complete  his  despair.  There  across  it 
were  his  own  pencillings  of  volume  and 
page  to  show  that  he  had  seen  the  rec- 
ord. In  one  of  his  mad  moments  and  in 
the  hopeful  conviction  that  the  mulatto 
would  soon  get  himself  shot  or  hung, 
he  paid  him  to  keep  still.  From  that 
time  on,  making  Leggett  s  silence  just  a 
little  more  golden  than  his  speech,  he 
had,  "  in  bad  faith,"  as  the  lawvers  say, 
been  pouring  all  his  gains,  not  worse 
spent,  into  property  built  on  land  be- 
longing to  the  Widewood  estate.  AVhen 
Judge  March  found  his  Clearwater  taxes 
high,  he  was  only  glad  to  see  any  of  his 
lands  growing  in  value.  "When  John 
came  into  possession.  Garnet,  his  party 
being  once  more  in  power,  had  cunning- 
ly arranged  for  Rosemont  not  to  be  taxed 
on  its  improvements,  but  only  on  its  land, 
and  March  discovered  nothing.  In  the 
land  boom  Garnet  kept  the  odd  sixty 
acres,  generally  supposed  to  be  a  part  of 
Widewood,  out  of  sight,  and  induced 
John  to  deed  it  to  his  mother.  But 
when  John  came  back  from  Europe 
landless,  there  arose  the  new  risk  that 
he  might  persuade  her  to  sell  the  odd 
sixty  acres,  and,  on  looking  into  the  rec- 
ords to  get  its  description,  find  himself 


and  his  mother  the  legal  owners  of  Rose- 
mont. 

"  That's  why  the  villain  was  so  anx- 
ious to  marry  her  ! "  said  John  to  him- 
self audibly  as  he  paced  up  and  down 
in  the  Rosemont  parlor. 

"Mr.  March,"  said  Barbara's  slow 
voice.     She  had  entered  as  he  sj^oke. 

"Miss— Miss  Garnet!" 

"  Please  be  seated."  There  was  a 
tempest  in  her  heart,  but  her  words 
were  measured  and  low.  "  You  were 
very  kind  to  come."'  She  dragged  her 
short  sentences  and  at  the  same  time 
crowded  them  upon  each  other  as  if 
afraid  to  let  him  speak.  He  sat,  a  good- 
ly picture  of  deferential  attention,  starv- 
ing to  see  again  her  old-time  gaze  ;  but 
she  kept  her  eyes  on  the  floor.  "  Mr. 
March,  of  course — of  course,  this  is 
terrible  to — me.  I  only  say  it  because  I 
don't  want  to  seem  heartless  to — others 
— when  I  tell  you  I  thank  God — O 
please  don't  speak  yet,  sir  " — her  hands 
—"I  thank  God  this  thing  has 
light.     For    my   dear  fathers 
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come  to 
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loss  mav 


I  am  glad,  gladder  than  I  can 
he  has  lost  Rosemont.  The 
save  him.  But  I'm  glad,  too, 
Mr.  March,  that  its  come  to  you — please 
hear  me — and  to  youi*  mother.  Of 
course  I  know  your  lost  Widewood  isn't 
all  here  ;  but  so  much  of  it  is.  I 
wish " 

March  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 
"I  will  not— O  I  cannot — hear  any 
more  !  I'm  ashamed  to  have  let  you  say 
so  much  !  Rosemont  is  yours  and  shall 
stay  yours  !  That's  what  I  came  to  say. 
Two  properties  were  exchanged  by  ac- 
cident when  each  was  about  as  near 
worthless  as  the  other,  and  your  moth- 
er's family  and  my  father's  have  lived 
up  to  the  mistake  and  have  stood  b}-  it 
for  three  generations.  I  will  not  take 
it  !  My  mother  will  not !  She  renounced 
it  this  morning  !    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

Barbara  gave  a  start  of  pain  and  mur- 
mured, "  I  do."  Her  heart  burned  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  waiting  for 
her  uplifted  glance.     He  began  again. 

"  The  true  value  of  Rosemont  never 
came  out  of  Widewood.  It's  the  coined 
wealth  of  your  mother's  chaitieter  and 
yours  !  "  He  ceased  in  a  sudden  rage  of 
love  as  he  saw  the  colors  of  the  rose 
deepen    slowly   on    the   beautiful   half- 
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averted  face,  and  then,  for  very  trepida- 
tion, hurried  on.  "  O  understand  me, 
I  will  not  be  robbed  !  Major  Garnet 
cannot  have  Rosembnt.  But  no  one 
shall  ever  know  I  have  not  bought  it  of 
him.  Aud  it  shall  first  be  yours  ;  yours 
in  law  and  trade  as  it  is  now  in  right. 
Then,  if  you  will,  you  who  have  been  its 
spirit  and  soul  shall  be  so  still.  But  if 
you  will  not,  then  we,  my  mother  and  I, 
will  buy  it  of  you  at  a  fair  price.  For, 
Miss— Miss " 

"  Barb — "  she  murmured. 

"  O  thank  you  ! "  cried  he.  ''A  thou- 
sand times  !  And  a  thousand  times  I 
promise  you  I'll  never  misunderstand 
you  again  !  But  -  hem  !  — to  return  to 
the  subject  ;  Miss  Barb— I  — O  well,  I 
was  going  to  add  merely  that — that,  eh 
— I — hem  !  — that,  eh — O — However  ! " 
She  raised  her  eyes  and  he  turned  crim- 
son as  he  stammered,  "  I — I — I've  for- 
gotten what  I  was  going  to  say  !  " 

"I  can  neither  keep  Rosemont  nor 
sell  it,  Mr.  March.  It's  yours.  It's  yours 
every  way.  It's  yours  in  the  public 
wish  ;  my  father  told  me  so  last  night. 
And  there's  a  poetic  justice " 

"Poetic-0!" 

"  Mr.  March,  didn't  we  once  agree 
that  God  gives  us  our  lives  in  the  rough 
for  us  to  shape  them  into  poetry — that 
it's  poetry,  whether  sad  or  gay,  that 
makes  alive  —  and  that  it's  onlv  the 
prose  that  kills  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  do  you  remember  that  ?  " 

"Yes."  Her  eyes  fell  again.  "  It  was 
the  time  you  asked  me  to  use  your  first 
name." 


"  Oh  !  Miss  Barb,  are  you  still  going 
to  hold  that  against  me?" 

"  Rosemont  should  be  yours,  Mr. 
March.     It  rhymes."     She  rose. 

"  No  !  No,  no  !  I  give  it  to  you  !^' 
he  said,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"  Will  you,  really,  Mr.  March  ?  "  She 
moved  a  step  toward  the  door. 

"  O  Miss  Barb,  I  do  !     I  do  ! " 

'•  But  your  mother's  consent " 

A  pang  of  incertitude  troubled  his 
brave  face  for  an  instant,  but  then  he 
said,  "  Oh,  there  can  be  no  doubt !  Let 
me  go  and  get  it !  "     He  started. 

"No,"  she  falteringly  said,  "  don't  do 
it." 

"  Yes  !  Yes  !  Say  yes  !  TeU  me  to 
go  ! "  He  caught  her  hand  beseech- 
ingly. As  their  eyes  gazed  into  each 
other's,  hers  suddenly  filled  and  fell. 

"  Go,"  was  her  one  soft  word.  But  as  he 
reached  the  door  another  stopped  him  : 

-John " 

He  turned  and  stood  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  his  brow  fretted  with  an 
agony  of  doubt.  "  Oh,  Barbara  Gar- 
net !  "  he  cried,  "  why  did  you  say  that  ?  " 

"  Johanna  told  me,"  she  murmured, 
smiling  through  her  tears. 

He  started  with  half-lifted  arms,  but 
stopped,  turned,  and  with  a  hand  on  his 
brow,  sighed,  "  My  mother  !  " 

But  a  touch  rested  on  his  arm  and  a 
voice  that  w^as  never  in  life  to  be  strange 
to  him  again  said,  "  If  you  don't  say 
'  our  mother,'  I  won't  call  you  John 
any " 

Oh  !  Oh !  Oh !  men  are  so  rough 
sometimes  ! 
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When  I  spoke  to  mv  Uncle  Joseph  about 
the  approach  of  Christmas,  he  admitted 
that  the  Christmas  spirit  was  not  as  lively 
in  him  this  year  as  he  could  wish.  Upon 
probing  him  for  the  reason,  I  found  that 
the  house  Aunt  Maria  took  for  last  sum- 
mer was  engaged  early  in  the  spring  when 
there  was  promise  of  a  prompt  improve- 
ment in  business.  But  the  tariff  discus- 
sion delayed  the  improvement,  and  left  my 
uncle  with  a  good  deal  bigger  summer 
establishment  on  his  hands  than  he  found 
consistent  with  the  state  of  trade.  The  en- 
suing four  months  of  violence  done  to  his 
thrift,  followed  by  efforts  at  retrenchment 
since  his  return  to  town,  had  brought  him 
to  the  holidays  with  a  spirit  not  a  little 
harassed,  and  inclined  to  be  impatient  of 
Father  Christmas  himself  as  an  expensive 
old  person  who  comes  around  without  re- 
gard to  the  times  and  frustrates  the  econo- 
mies of  people  who  want  to  save.  My  uncle 
will  feel  better  presently,  and  I  trust  it  will 
be  soon,  for  he  is  a  worthy  man  and  of  a 
benevolent  nature,  and  it  grieves  me  to 
think  that  his  Christmas  may  be  lost  to  him. 
For  whatever  else  Christmas  may  bring  to 
anyone,  lost  it  is  unless  it  brings  the  Christ- 
mas spirit.  Without  peace  and  good-will 
in  one's  heart  there  can  be  no  Christmas 
that  is  worth  mentioning  ;  so  that  it  be- 
hooves anyone  who  finds  himself  in  danger 
of  going  to  bed  on  Chiistnias-eve  without 
Christmas  feelings  to  hold  an  inquest  on 
himself  betimes  and  find  out  what  is  the 
matter. 

It  can  be  stated  on  authority  that  no 
Christmas-keeping  person  will  be  inclined 
to  dispute  that  the  necessary  elements  of 
the  Christmas  spirit  are  peace  and  good- 


will. It  is  essential  to  anyone's  Christmas 
comfort  that  he  should  have  a  fair  measure 
of  peace  of  mind.  If  he  lacks  that  he 
should  find  out  why.  If,  as  in  my  Uncle 
Joseph's  case,  his  disquiet  has  a  fiscal  basis, 
he  should  call  a  meeting  of  himself  and 
firmly  resolve  to  procure  a  proper  relation 
between  hi*  incomings  and  his  outgoings  at 
the  cost  of  whatever  sacrifice  of  pomps  and 
vanities  may  be  necessary.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  do  that  actually  in  a  day,  or  in  a 
week,  but  he  can  plan  and  he  can  resolve, 
and  if  he  has  a  tolerably  firm  mind  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  resolve  with  sufficient  vigor  to 
bring  his  spirit  the  necessary  relief.  To 
lose  one's  enjoyment  of  Christmas  because 
one  has  spent  too  much  money  in  a  bad 
year  is  intolerable.  To  repent  is  good  ;  to 
save  and  scrape  and  pinch  is  good  if  need 
be  ;  to  deny  one's  self  even  the  happiness 
of  making  gifts  is  praiseworthy  if  the  case 
is  bad  enough  ;  but  to  worry  and  be  mis- 
erable is  to  misuse  the  season. 

Come  to  terms  with  yourself,  brother, 
betimes,  and  whatever  the  situation  is  get 
on  top  of  it  before  Christmas.  If  it  is  not 
a  fiscal  difficulty,  but  something  else  ;  if 
your  conscience  pricks  you  for  laziness,  or 
for  wasting  your  time,  or  for  neglecting 
your  family,  or  for  flirting,  or  for  reading 
too  many  newspapers,  or  for  go.ssiping,  or 
for  drinking  too  many  cocktails,  or  for 
whatever  species  of  misbehavior  you  may 
last  have  fallen  into,  attend  to  its  admoni- 
tions and  stop  its  noise.  Gain  your  Christ- 
mas peace  of  mind  even  if  you  have  to  seek 
it  with  some  resolution.  Indulge  yourself 
in  that,  even  if  you  have  to  forego  some 
other  indulgences.  Whatever  the  year's 
shortcomings  may  have  been,  and  whether 
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they  have  resulted  in  an  empty  heart,  an 
empty  head,  or  merely  an  empty  pocket,  so 
much  peace  of  mind  as  is  essential  to  a  tol- 
erable Christmas  spirit  must  surely  be  with- 
in the  reach  of  any  sinner  who  really  re- 
pents and  is  ready  to  do  his  best. 

As  for  the  other  constituent  element,  the 
good-will  toward  men,  that  would  seem  to 
spring  naturally  from  a  state  of  inward 
peace.  There  may  be  men  who  can  be  at 
peace  with  their  own  souls  and  still  not 
be  kindly  disposed  toward  their  neighbors  ; 
but  if  so  they  must  be  unfortunates  whose 
souls  are  deformed,  and  the  best  Christmas 
acquisition  that  one  could  wish  for  them 
would  be  such  a  disturbance  of  their  self- 
complacency  as  would  bring  it  to  their 
notice  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  with  them,  and  stir  them  up  to  bring 
about  a  readjustment.  Folks  who  know 
they  lack  the  Christmas  spirit,  and  know 
why  and  grieve  therefor,  are  in  a  compara- 
tively hopeful  state  ;  but  folks  who  haven't 
got  it,  and  are  not  even  conscious  of  their 
own  destitution,  are  in  a  bad  way  indeed. 
Such  a  case  is  not  one  where  ignorance  is 
bliss.  Not  to  have  the  Christmas  spirit  is 
not  to  love  one's  neighbor,  and  to  live  with- 
out love  for  one's  neighbor  is  to  live  with- 
out the  greatest  luxury  in  life.  Get  that, 
'  brother.  If  you  have  lost  it,  get  it  back. 
If  you  have  never  had  it,  search  for  it.  It 
is  the  one  thing  indispensable,  without 
which  Christmas  is  an  empty  name. 


Among  the  titles  of  Dr.  Holmes  to  grati- 
tude and  enduring  remembrance,  which  re- 
call themselves  to  us  so  numerously  and 
forcibly  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  there 
is  one  which  I  hope  no  one  will  lose  sight 
of,  and  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  called 
"his  influence  as  a  civilizer.  He  not  only 
showed  us,  it  seems  to  me — and  I  am  think- 
ing of  some  of  his  more  didactic  poems,  of 
the  opening  chapters  of  "  Elsie  Venner,"  of 
countless  passages  in  the  "  Autocrat"  and 
the  "  Professor  "  — w^iat  a  fine  foundation 
we  Americans  have  to  build  upon,  but  he 
was  the  means  of  inciting  directly  a  mul- 
titude of  readers  to  work  toward  ideals  of 
real  and  sincere  culture  (not  the  sham  arti- 
cle) which  have  never  in  our  literature  been 
put  into  such  sane  and  comprehensive  form. 
I  should  like  to  see  a  muster,  and  I  am  sure 


it  would  be  a  large  one,  of  the  men  now  in 
middle  ago  whose  mental  tone  has  been, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  considerably 
influenced  by  the  kindly  castigation,  until 
they  seemed  intolerable,  of  shams  and  half- 
baked  pretences  that  otherwise  they  might 
have  gone  on  tolerating  ;  by  the  flashes  of 
unmalignant  wit  in  which  even  small  boor- 
ishnesses  and  meannesses  were  suddenly 
shown  up  in  so  unmistakable  a  light  that 
it  seemed  impossible  ever  to  commit  them 
again ;  by  the  numberless  cumulative 
touches  by  which  an  ideal  of  the  gentle- 
man was  built  up,  wholesome,  sensible,  uu- 
priggish,  attainable  by  every  sincere  sham- 
hating  man,  yet  also  full  of  quiet  high 
things,  charity,  consideration  for  others— a 
"man  of  gentle  will." 

I  doubt  if  any  writer  ever  preached  (or 
practised)  much  more  effectively  what  are 
in  the  very  best  sense  the  amenities  of  life 
and  thought.  There  was  the  fullest  virility 
and  force  in  what  he  did  ;  nobody  who  re- 
calls his  work  will  be  in  danger  of  mis- 
interpreting the  word  "  amenities."  But 
before  all  things  he  produced  the  effect 
of  sweetening  and  mellowing  what  he 
touched  ;  of  holding  it  so  that  you  looked 
at  it  in  a  finer,  more  charitable  light,  and 
saw  sides  which  diminished  your  prejudices 
and  would  not  let  them  keep  any  malig- 
nity. The  things  he  showed  up  to  laughter 
or  contempt  somehow  did  not  leave  a  bitter 
impression,  but  only  the  idea  that  I  men- 
tioned before— that  they  were  repugnant  to 
the  finer  civilized  man  he  was  and  assumed 
you  to  be.  His  sharpest  wit  had  a  curious 
quality  of  tolerance ;  and  all  his  trenchant 
bits  of  criticism  and  pretended  dogmatism 
had  attached  to  them,  like  a  corollary,  a 
little  hint  that  the  cure  for  it  all  was  charity 
— the  understanding  other  men  better. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  his  civilizing  in- 
fluence— that  he  had  the  gift  of  making 
every  man  who  read  him  feel  like  a  more 
civilized  being ;  which  I  take  to  be  not  on- 
ly a  more  refined,  better  informed,  more 
enlightened  being,  but  also  one  better  dis- 
posed and  more  intelligently  minded  toward 
the  rest  of  his  race. 

In  little  and  great  things  it  was  the  same. 
Do  you  remember  * '  Urania,  a  rhymed  Les- 
son," away  back  in  his  younger  days — with 
what  skilful  good-humor  it  picked  out  all  the 
little  solecisms  of  dress,  manners,  and  talk, 
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and  yet  left  the  perpetrators,  while  entirely 
cured,  feeling  as  though  they  were  laughed 
with  and  not  at  ?  From  that  trifle  up  to  the 
best  things  in  the  "  Autocrat,"  there  is  the 
same  indefinable  attitude  of  taking  into 
counsel,  of  looking  at  these  matters  together 
— always  with  the  same  result,  a  feeling  of 
being  a  little  more  ripened  and  (once  more) 
a  little  more  highly  civilized  when  you  came 
out  of  the  talk  than  when  you  went  in. 

All  this  does  not  touch  the  higher  as- 
pects of  his  i^oetry ;  it  does  not  touch 
things  like  "  The  Story  of  Iris "  in  the 
**  Professor  ;  "  but  surely  it  is  not  the  least 
of  his  titles  to  be  remembered  among  Amer- 
ican men  of  letters. 


Dr.  Holmes  was  not  one  of  those  men  of 
whom  one  feels  that  they  should  have  lived 
to  read  their  own  obituaries,  so  as  to  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  greatly  they 
were  esteemed.  He  has  been  so  widely  and 
cordially  appreciated  for  so  many  decades 
that  all  the  columns  of  matter  the  newspa- 
pers printed  about  him  could  scarcely  have 
told  him  anything  he  did  not  know  before. 
Whether  poets  find  a  personal  pleasure  in 
the  api^reciation  of  remote  j^osterity  is  some- 
what uncertain  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  clamor  of  palm  smiting  palm  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  sounds  that  can  fall 
upon  a  poet's  living  ear.  Dr.  Holmes  was 
one  of  the  most  intelligently  applauded 
poets  that  ever  lived.  If  his  poems  of  oc- 
casion are  unmatched  in  felicity,  it  is 
largely  because  they  had  the  great  ;;''0({ 
fortune  to  be  addressed  in  almost  every  in- 
stance to  audiences  of  most  exceptional 
ability  to  detect  a  hit.  Boston  has  lost  the 
dearest  and  most  loyal  of  her  old  friends. 
Give  her  credit  for  what  she  did  for  him. 
She  was  loyal  as  well  as  he.  What  he  had 
the  wit  to  write  and  to  say  she  had  the  dis- 
cernment to  appreciate.  If  Boston  had  not 
been  Boston,  Holmes  could  not  have  been 
Holmes.  A  Milton  blind  and  solitary  could 
write  "  Paradise  Lost  "  and  find  the  rapture 
of  liis  own  imagination  a  sufficient  incen- 
tive. An  Edwards  in  a  rural  village  scarcely 
emerged  from  the  primeval  woods  could 
meditate  upon  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
the   Creator,   aud   find   the   nature   of    his 


theme  sustain  his  efforts.  But  a  poet  who 
writes  to  please  must  have  an  audience  that 
is  worth  j)leasing.  Dr.  Holmes  was  a  poet  of 
that  sort,  and  it  was  one  of  his  greatest 
felicities  that  from  early  youth  he  never 
had  to  seek  for  fit  and  friendly  hearei"s. 
His  thoughts  never  went  unuttered  for 
want  of  ears  that  invited  their  disclosure. 
He  never  had  a  good  thought  but  that  there 
was  a  good  man  within  reach  to  share  it  with. 
It  is  a  matter  of  accepted  tradition  that 
poets  are  born  not  made  ;  but  not  all  the 
born  poets  are  developed.  Holmes  beyond 
question  was  a  born  poet,  but  Boston  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  raised  him.  He  grew 
up  under  her  wing.  He  was  educated  at 
her  door.  His  first  fame  was  won  by  verses 
first  published  in  a  Boston  newsjiaper.  He 
left  her  for  a  little  while  in  early  manhood, 
but  she  hastened  to  call  him  back,  and  jDro- 
vided  him  with  a  congenial  task  that  suited 
his  own  needs  as  well  as  hers  and  kej^t  him 
by  her  ever  afterward.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  he  loved  her  or  that  she  loved  him. 
They  were  admirably  mated.  She  made 
him  happy  and  he  made  her  famous,  and 
incidentally  made  himself  famous  at  the 
same  time.  Her  occasions  were  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  he  met  them  with  a  continuing 
flow  of  felicitous  response  such  as  no  poet 
of  modern  times  has  rivalled.  Wherever 
Holmes  is  known  Boston  is  known  too. 
Her  debt  to  him  is  fit  to  be  compared  to 
Scotland's  debt  to  Walter  Scott.  If  the 
long  walk  in  her  Common  and  the  gilded 
dome  of  her  State  House  are  landmarks  in 
literature  it  is  because  he  made  them  so. 
No  other  American  city  ever  had  such  a 
laureate  ;  even  Boston  herself  is  not  like- 
ly to  have  such  another.  The  material  for 
laureates  is  scarce  nowadays  ;  the  inspira- 
tions are  scarcer  still,  and  Boston  is  not  a 
family  of  New  Englanders  any  more.  Sh^ 
has  outgrown  that  phase  of  her  existence 
and  is  a  great  American  city,  too  big  and 
rich  and  overgrown  and  spread  out  and  with 
too  miscellaneous  a  population  to  inspire 
again  the  sort  of  affection  that  old  Boston 
stirred  in  Dr.  Holmes.  But  she  is  entitled 
to  the  comfort  of  remembeiing  that  she 
recognized  the  laureate  she  did  have,  and 
that  if  his  constancy  never  wavered  neither 
did  her  appreciation  ever  wane. 
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O  business  establisliment, 
perhaps,  comes  to  have  for 
most  people  as  distinct  a 
personality  and  personal 
history,  apart  from  those 
of  its  members,  as  a  pub- 
lishing-house. Its  imprint 
is  stamped  upon  the  most 
highly  individualized  prod- 
ucts in  the  world  ;  and  their  selection  ex- 
presses an  individuality  which  is  direct  and 
definite.  Such  a  house  comes  to  be  thought 
of  not  merely  as  an  organization  for  buying 
and  selling,  but  as  an  entity  with  a  character 
and  personal  attributes,  which  grow  more 
pronounced  as  the  association  of  its  books 
and  authors  gather  around  it. 

During  the  past  summer  the  publishing- 
house  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  after  nearly 
fifty  years  of  such  associations,  has  marked 
an  important  point  in  its  history  by  moving 
from  the  site  with  which  its  friends  have 
been  familiar  and  establishing  itself  in  a  new 
building,  its  own  property,  planned  and 
built  for  its  purposes,  and  entirely  occupied 
by  the  different  departments  of  its  busi- 
ness. If  the  time  is  not  exacth'  that  of  its 
semi-centennial  anniversary,  it  is  certainly  an 
appropriate  one  to  recall  something  of  its 
past ;  and  if  the  personal  part  of  its  history 
can  be  naturally  no  more  than  briefly  sum- 
marized here  in  a  record  of  the  names  of  its 
members,  there  is  much  in  its  undertakings 
and  experiences  that  may  be  properly  and 
pleasurably  preserved  in  its  own  Magazine. 


I  HE  house  was  founded  in  1846  by 
*  Charles  Scribner,  Senior,  the  im- 
«•  petus  of  whose  powers  and  tastes 
it  still  strongl}^  feels,  as  it  still  fit- 
tingly perpetuates  his  name.  He  was  then 
a  man  of  twenty-five,  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton, who  had  studied  law  in  the  offices  of 
Charles  King  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  New 
York,  but  had  given  up  the  practice  of  his 
profession  because  of  temj^orary  ill-health. 
His  grandfather  had  been  a  Congregational 
minister,  graduated  at  Yale,  and  his  father  a 
prosperous  New  York  merchant.  He  himself 
was  a  lover  of  books,  had  strong  literary 
tastes,  had  travelled  in  Europe,  and  took  up 
the  new  pursuit  with  a  sj)ecial  liking  for  it, 
which  was  the  best  index  of  success.  He 
first  associated  himself  with  Isaac  D.  Baker, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Baker  A:  Scribner  ; 
but  Mr.  Baker  retired  after  a  few  years,  and 
he  continued  under  the  style  of  Charles 
Scribner,  still  occupying  the  original  quar- 
ters of  the  firm — a  part  of  the  chapel  of  the 
old  Brick  Church  at  the  corner  of  Nassau 
Street  and  Park  Row,  now  the  site  of  the 
Times  Building,  for  which  in  those  days  he 
paid  six  hundred  dollars  rent,  as  shown  by 
the  original  lease  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  firm.  In  1856  he  moved  to  377  and  379 
Broadway,  in  1858  to  124  Grand  Street,  and 
later  to  654  Broadway.  It  was  not  until  1874, 
after  Mr.  Scribner's  death,  that  the  house 
occupied  the  building  at  743  Broadway,  with 
which  it  was  so  long  identified. 

In  1857  Mr.  Scribner  took  into  partnership 
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]\Ir.  Charles  AVelford,  the  son  of  a  London 
bookseller,  but  long  resident  here,  and  for- 
merly of  the  book-importing  firm  of  Bartlett  k 
Welford  and  the  book-auction  firm  of  Bangs 
Brothers  k,  Co.  This  2)artnership  was  organ- 
ized for  the  business  of  importing  books 
only,  under  the  name  of  Scribner  t^:  Welford, 
the  main  house  continuing  the  publishing 
business  under  the  name  of  Charles  Scribner 
as  before ;  and  from  this  time  until  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Welford,  in  1885,  the 
two  departments  were  carried  on  separately 
in  theii-  details.  In  1804  Mr.  Scribner  ad- 
mitted to  partnership  ]\Ir.  Andrew  C.  Arm- 
strong, who  had  been  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness from  its  earliest  days.  In  1809  Mr. 
Edward  Seymour,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  an  assistant  editor  of 
the  Ntno  York  Times  and  the  correspondent 
of  the  [jfnifJon  Dnih/  AV?r.s',  was  also  admitted 
to  tlie  firm. 

Mr.  Scribner  died  in  the  year  1871,  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  house, 
and  was  succeeded  jis  its  head  by  his  oldest 
son,  ]\Ir.  John  ]^lair  Scribner,  the  style  of  the 
main  firm  bccomiiin"  Scribner,  Armstrong  tS: 
Co.,  and  that  of  the  imj^orting  house,  Scribner, 
Welford  «fc  Armstrong.  Mr.  Seymour  died 
in  1877  ;  and  in  the  next  year  ^Fessrs.  John 
Blair  Scribner  and  Charles  Scril)ner,  his 
younger  brother,  bought  out  the  interest  of 


Mr.  Armstrong  in  the  house,  which  thus  re- 
verted again  entirely  to  the  family  of  its 
founder  and  then  assumed  the  name  by  which 
it  is  still  known.  The  death  of  Mr.  John 
Blair  Scribner  in  the  next  year  left  Mr. 
Charles  Scribner  for  a  time  the  only  partner  ; 
but  a  few  years  after,  in  1884,  his  brother, 
Arthur  H.,  became  associated  with  him  ;  and 
fronj  this  time  there  has  been  only  one  fur- 
ther change  of  moment,  which  occurred,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Welford  in  1885 — the  absoi-ption  into  the 
main  house  of  the  business  of  Scribner  & 
Welford,  so  that  the  whole  is  now  conducted 
as  a  single  organization. 


^^  HE  stor^'  of  the  earliest  successes 
of  the  house  is  familiar  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
publishing,  and  a  part  of  it  to  the 
wider  public  which  cares  for  the  origins  of 
books  that  have  taken  a  permanent  j^lace  in 
our  literature.  J.  T.  Headley's  books,  "Na- 
poleon and  his  Marshals,"  "  Washington  and 
his  Generals,"  and  "  The  Sacred  Mountains," 
all  published  in  the  firm's  first  year,  were 
great  business  successes  —  their  sales  to- 
gether passing  500,000  copies.  N.  P.  Willis 
was  already  a  popular  writer ;  the  publi- 
cation of  "  People  I  have  Met "  added  him 
to  the  Scril)ner  list,  and  the  house  success- 
fully issued  a  collected  edition  of  his  works. 
The  popular  qualities  of  these  first  ventures 
may  be  said  to  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
obvious  (though  it  is  proverbially  easy  to  see 
this  after  the  fact)  ;  but  when  a  year  or  two 
later  ~SIy.  Scribner  j^ersevered  in  publishing 
"The  Eeveries  of  a  Bachelor"  (1850)  and 
"Dream  Life"  (1851),  by  Donald  G.  Mit- 
chell, though  his  "Battle  Summer"  (1849) 
had  not  been  a  success,  he  began  to  show 
beyond  mistake  the  discrimination  and  faith 
in  his  judgments  which  mark  the  first  rank 
in  his  profession.  There  is  certainly  no 
need  now,  either  on  commercial  or  literary 
grounds,  to  justify  these  two  selections. 
Still  more  characteristically  discriminating 
was  his  attaching  to  his  growing  list  the 
books  of  Dr.  Holland,  beginning  in  1858  with 
"Timothy  Titcomb's  Letter;:."  For  a  long 
series  of  years  Dr.  Holland's  successive  works, 
with  their  aggregate  sales  of  many  hundreds 
of  thousands,  proved  the  soundness  of  ^Ir. 
Scribner's  judgment  ;  while  Dr.  Holland's 
own  repeated  testimony  to  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  his  publisher  tlirough  all  this  time 
has  been  an  especially  pleasant  memory  to 
the  house. 


Charles  Scribner,  Senior 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  firm 
early  began  to  take  a  direction  in  which  Mr. 
Scribner  was  keenly  and  thoughtfully  inter- 
ested both  by  conviction  and  taste  —  the 
publication  of  theological  and  philosophical 
works,  particularly  of  writers  in  his  own  (the 
Presbyterian)  Church,  but  not  by  any  means 
of  these  alone.  He  brought  to  the  house 
during  the  fifties  the  first  of  the  long  list 
which  has  since  included  an  array  certainly 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  a  single  publish- 
ing establishment — the  works  of  the  Alex- 
anders, of  Dr.  Bushnell,  Dr.  Hodge,  Dr.  H. 
B.  Smith,  among  the  older  theologians  ;  of 
Dr.  McCosh,  Presidents  AVoolsey  and  Porter 
of  Yale,  President  Mark  Hopkins,  Dr.  Shedd, 


Dr.  George  Park  Fisher,  Professor  Phelps, 
Professor  Shields,  Professor  Harris,  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  President  Schurman  of 
Cornell,  Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  Dr.  Marvin  E. 
Vincent,  President  Har2)er  of  Cliicago,  and  so 
manj^  more  who  have  illustrated  the  theology 
and  scholarship  of  the  Evangelical  churches 
in  America,  that  their  enumeration  would 
reach  the  dimensions  of  a  catalogue.  This 
direction  led  logically  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant undertakings  of  the  firm  (in  1864)  in 
the  publication  of  the  great  "Lange's  Com- 
mentary," extending  over  several  years  and 
reaching  finally  the  total  of  twenty-six  vol- 
umes, which  enlisted  in  their  preparation  and 
revision  the  best  biblical  scholarship  of  the 
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world.  This  Commentary,  wliicli  tliough 
based  on  the  German  of  Lange  and  bearing 
his  name,  was  jDractically  a  new  work  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Philip  Scliaff  (some  of 
its  volumes  being  absolutely  new  contribu- 
tions), was  pro]3al)ly  the  largest  undertaking, 
with  the  exception  of  one  Ency- 
clopaedia, entered  upon  uj)  to  that 
time  by  an  American  publisher  ; 
and  its  extraordinary  success  is 
a  notable  j)assage  in  the  house's 
annals.  Dr.  Schaif.  whose  long 
friendship  is,  like  T>y.  Holland's, 
one  of  its  pleasant  recollections, 
was,  beside  his  scholarship,  a  man 
of  tireless  energy  both  in  initia- 
tive and  in  actual  lal)or  ;  and  tlie 
long  list  of  his  individual  works 
upon  its  catalogue  was  ended  only 
a  few  months  before  his  death  in 
1893.  x\t  the  time  there  was  al- 
ready in  progress  the  latest  of  a 
long  line  of  undertakings  in  this 
Held,  successors  of  the  great  Com- 
mentary, in  the  "International 
Theological  Library,"  undertaken 
in  conjunction  ^Wth  Messrs.  Clark 
of  Edinburgh,  and  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  A.  Briggs  and  Pro- 
fessor Salmond. 

Some  of  the  earlier  relations 
formed  by  the  firm  with  foreign 
authors  —  relations  av  h  i  c  h  have 
since  multiplied  until  tliey  form 
a  veiy  imj^ortant  part  of  its  busi- 
ness—  grew  up  in  this  direction 
of  religious  and  philosoj^hical 
works.  The  scholarship  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  not  only  con- 
tributed to  several  of  the  larger 
undertakin<j:s,  but  was  represented  in  increas- 
ing numbers  on  its  list  by  individual  works  ; 
the  great  centres  of  German  higher  criti- 
cism have  been  also  represented  ;  tlie  house 
has  been  the  American  publisher  of  the 
long  course  of  Hibbert  Lectures,  and  of  a 
long  series  of  the  books  of  English  writers 
in  kindred  fields.  But  with  the  majority 
of  its  English  authors  in  general  literature, 
its  connec'tion  has  l^een  the  growth  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years — a  time  long  enough 
to  have  given  it  some  of  its  most  interesting 
associations.  During  nearly  that  time  it  has 
publislied  here  the  works  of  ]Mr.  Froude,  of 
Dean  Stanley,  and  of  Professor  Max  Miiller  ; 
it  published  ]Mr.  Gladstone's  seven  volumes 
of  collected  essays  fifteen  years  ago  ;  and  (con- 
stantly through  the  (juarter  of  a  century  the 
books  of  men  like  Bawlinson,  Sayce,  Jowett, 


Jevons,  George  Smith,  Forsyth  (of  "  Cicero  "), 
and  many  more,  so  that  no  small  number  of 
the  notable  single  English  contributions  to 
the  scholarship  of  this  period  appear  upon 
its  catalogue.  The  histories  of  Mommsen 
and  Curtius  were  the  princij^al  continental 
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additions  to  its  works  of  this  class  during 
the  same  years ;  though  many  others  of  less 
scope  might  be  recalled.  The  ^predilection 
for  books  of  this  order — what  may  be  called 
classics  of  scholarship  in  the  more  serious 
fields  —  has  l)een  a  direct  legacy  from  the 
early  members  of  the  house,  and  is  still 
especially  noticeable  in  its  list,  however  it 
has  extended  in  other  directions.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  number  of  its  books  in  use  as 
college  text -books  and  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  higher  education  has  always  been 
very  large,  and  has  made  up  an  important 
element  in  its  business.  For  a  number  of 
years — from  the  later  fifties  until  1883 — an 
Educational  Department,  fully  organized  un- 
der expert  heads,  was  maintained  also  for 
school  text-books,  and  was  very  successful 
with  some  of  the  best  school-books  in    the 
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country,  such  as  Guyot's  Geograpliic^s,  Shel- 
don's lieaders,  Cooley's  Physics,  and  the  like  ; 
but  in  view  of  the  rapid  specialization  of  this 
branch  of  publishin<>",  the  separate  methods 
required  -in  it,  and  the  preference  of  the  firm 
for  devoting    aW  its   energies    to   the    other 


IL. 


John   Blair  Scribner. 


lines  of  its  business,  the  school-book  list  was 
sold  in  1883  to  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  & 
Co.,  and  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
Scribners  concerned  itself  only  with  the  high- 
er text-books,  w^hich  still  include  such  classics 
as  the  w^orks  of  Whitney,  Marsh,  Perry,  and 
many  others. 

Of  the  undertakings  wdiich  rapidly  followed 
the  Commentary,  the  establishment  in  1865 
of  a  small  monthly  magazine,  Hours  at  Home, 
is  a  point  to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  the 
house,  as  the  small  beginning  of  the  enter- 
prises in  periodical  literature  with  which  it 
was  to  become  so  closely  identified.  Hours 
at  Home  was  "a  family  magazine,"  primitive 
and  limited,  judged  by  any  later  standard, 
and  a  very  modest  venture  indeed  ;  but  it 
led  Mr.  Scribner  to  think  of  the  possibilities 
of    its   enlargement  and   change   into   some- 


thing very  different.  Dr.  H(jlland,  whose  ca- 
pacities as  the  editor  of  a  popular  magazine 
lu-  recognized,  w'as  consulted  as  to  taking  its 
editorship  with  a  view  to  such  changes  ;  but 
discussion  and  the  growth  of  the  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  both  finally  led  to  the  decision  to 
estai)lish  an  entirely  new  periodical. 
Mr.  lioswell  Smith,  whom  Dr.  Hol- 
land had  met  in  Europe  while  the 
matt(,'r  was  under  consideration,  and 
who  had  become  greatly  inter(sted 
in  the  enterj^rise,  joined  in  it  with 
added  caj^ital,  and  in  August.  1870, 
the  firm  of  Charles  Scril)ner  iV  Co. 
announced  in  a  circular,  dated  from 
the  office  of  Hours  at  Horur,  that 
they  had  "organized  the  Magazine 
De})artment  of  their  business  into  a 
separate  company,  with  Dr.  J.  G. 
Holland  and  lioswell  C.  Smith  as 
part  owners,  under  the  name  of 
Scribner  <t  Co.,"  and  that  with  !No- 
vember  the  publication  of  Scrlhupr's 
Monthly  would  be  begun.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Magazine  which  followed 
this  announcement  is  well  known. 
From  the  beginning  it  set  a  virtual- 
ly new  standard  for  the  illustrated 
l^opular  periodical ;  it  brought  to- 
gether a  multitude  of  new  writers 
whose  influence  has  been  very  wide 
in  American  literature  ;  through  its 
artistic  side  esj)ecially  it  had  the 
chief  part  in  the  great  j)i"ogi'ess  in 
American  illustration  and  wood- 
engraving  which  has  been  one  of 
the  notable  things  of  our  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century ;  and  the  way  in 
which  it  revolutionized  all  fonner 
ideas  of  the  j^ossibilities  of  magazine 
circulation  was  epoch-making,  as  the  Ger- 
mans say,  in  this  held  of  literature. 

The  Magazine  had  already  shown  the  prom- 
ise of  its  success  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Scribner's 
death,  in  1871 ;  it  continued  steadily  to  in- 
crease in  j^rosperity  through  the  changes  in 
the  firm  which  followed.  In  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  house,  too,  these  were  years  of 
great  activity  in  carrying  out  other  enter- 
prises which  its  founder  had  begun  or  which 
he  had  in  view.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventies  the  Subscription  Book  Department 
of  the  business  began  to  grow  into  j^romi- 
nence  —  a  department  whose  history  is  one 
of  large  undertakings.  The  American  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Encyclopjcdia  Britannica,"  un- 
dertaken in  co-operation  with  Messrs.  Black 
of  Edinburgh,  the  original  j^^^hlishers,  and 
printed  by  them   there   to   be   furnished   in 
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sheets  to  the  American  firm,  was  one  of  these, 
which  i^roved  to  surpass  in  imjDortance  anv- 
thinj^  of  the  kind  hitherto  attempted.  The 
sales  of  the  edition — in  twenty-four  volumes, 
the  least  expensive  form  of  wliich  cost  $125 
per  set — have  been  more  than  70,000  sets,  so 
that  their  proceeds  must  be  reckoned  in  the 
millions — a  sufficiently  rare  thing  with  the 
accounts  of  a  single  book.  The  whole  history 
of  this  undertaking  is  of  great  interest  to 
those  who  know  it ;  the  conflicts  with  pirated 
editions,  the  influence  of  the  American  de- 
mand ujDon  the  work  itself  in  increased  atten- 
tion to  American  needs  (fuller  maps,  etc.), 
and  many  other  points,  making  up  a  story 
which  might  be  well  worth  the  telling.  Not 
the  least  interesting  aspect  of  it  was  shown 
by  the  figures  given  for  total  sales  by  Mr. 
Adam  Black,  in  his  speech  at  the  dinner  to 
the  contril)utors  to  the  Encycloj^sedia  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  comj^letion  of  the  Xinth  Edition 
— indicating  clearly  that  the  authorized  sales 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  in  America  must  have 
been  not  far  from  four  times  those  in  Great 
Britain  itself. 

To  the  successful  books  published  through 
the  Subscription  Book  Department  belong 
also  the  illustrated  "  Popular  History  of  the 
United  States,"  begun  under  the  editorship 
of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  written  by 
Sydney  Howard  Gay,  with  a  bod}-  of  assist- 
ants who  were  engaged  upon  it  four  years  or 


more — a  book  of  wliich  the  preparation  and 
illustration  alone  meant  an  investment  of 
considerably  more  than  §100.000,  but  which 
amply  justified  its  conception  ;  the  "  Sciibner- 
Black  Atlas  of  the  World"  and  the  'Statis- 
tical Atlas  ;  ■'  the  many  series  of  colored  plates 
now  so  familiar,  like  the  "  Game  Fishes  and 
the  Upland  Game  Birds  and  Water-Fowl  of 
the  United  State,''  the  ''American  Yachts," 
the  "  Trouvelot  Astronomical  Drawings,"  etc. ; 
books  of  art,  like  " The  Arts  of  Japan,"  "Con- 
temporary American  Artists,"  and  others  ;  the 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings,"  and 
the  "  CycloiDsedia  of  Music  and  Musicians." 
Greely's  '•  Three  Years  of  Arctic  Sei^ice " 
was  another  book  first  published  by  subscrip- 
tion ;  and  most  notable  of  all  among  later 
works,  Stanley's  "In  Darkest  Africa."  This 
latter,  like  so  many  other  liooks,  has  an  inter- 
esting personal  history.  The  Scribners  had 
published  Stanley's  first  great  book,  "  How  I 
Found  Livingstone  ;  "  and  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Aldine  Club  hangs  framed  among  other  pa- 
pers of  curious  interest  the  last  letter  written 
to  Mr.  John  Blair  Scribner  by  Stanley  on  the 
eve  of  his  starting  on  the  Livingstone  expe- 
dition. When  the  later  expedition  to  relieve 
Emin  Pasha  was  undertaken,  the  book  which 
it  was  known  would  result  was  naturally  re- 
garded as  a  prize  in  the  pulilishing  w(3rld, 
and  it  was  eagerly  competed  for,  many  pro- 
posals  awaiting   Stanley   at   Zanzibar  when 
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he  came  out  ao-ain  into  civilization.  Amon*^ 
these  was  an  offer  from  the  Scribners,  which 
was  instantly  accejoted.  The  jDrei^aration  of 
the  volumes  was  at  once  pushed  forward  ;  a 
member  of  the  firm  made  a  rapid  journey  to 
Cairo  to  sio"n  the  contracts,  and  with  Mr. 
Edward  Marston,  of  Sampson  Low  i^  Co.  (the 
English  publishers),  to  supervise  certain 
necessary  details  ;  and  the  l)ook  was  pul)- 
lished  witliin  six  months,  to  find  at  once 
an  enormous  sale. 

Durin<j;  the  later  seventies  and  early 
ei<^hties  some  works  were  issued  through 
the  re  ovular  main  publishin^^  department 
of  the  house  which  deserve  special  notice 
even  amon^  its  multitudes  of  standard 
])ublications  during*  those  years.  "  The 
Campai«4ns  of  the  Civil  War,"  a  series  of 
ten  volumes  by  prominent  participants 
and  military  critics,  which  was  the  first 
attempt  at  a  .urreat  military  history  of  the 
war,  and  involved  in  its  prei)aration  an 
immense  lal)or,  and  a  jj^^reat  deal  of  will- 
ingly rendered  assistance  by  government 
and  military  authorities  to  both  authors 
and  publisliers  ;  the  works  of  Sidney  Lan- 
ier ;  of  Cable.  ^Irs.  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett, Stockton.  EiiU'leston  —  almost  the 
whole  new  group  of  writers  of  fiction  of 


the  time  ;  many  volumes  of 
memoirs  and  biography — 
the  Memoirs  of  Metternich 
and  Miot  de  Melito,  the 
Reminiscences  of  Carlyle 
and  Froude's  Life  of  him, 
the  Lives  of  Kingsley  by 
his  wife,  of  Frederic  Mau- 
rice by  his  nephew,  of  Lord 
Lawrence,  of  Dean  Stanley 
1  )y  Dean  Bradley ;  Keats's 
Letters  to  Fanny  BrawTie  ; 
some  im2~)ortant  and  highly 
successful  libraries  and  col- 
lections like  the  Library  of 
Travel,  edited  by  Bayard 
Taylor  ;  the  Bric-a-brac  Se- 
ries, edited  by  E.  H.  Stod- 
dard, whose  collected  poems 
were  also  j^ublished  at  this 
time,  and  a  list,  in  fact,  that 
might  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. It  was  a  time,  too, 
when  the  accession  began  of 
a  larger  number  of  younger 
fiction-writers  to  the  list  of 
the  house  —  a  company 
which  has  since  included 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  H.  C.  Bun- 
ner,  Robert  Grant,  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
Harold  Frederic,  Brander  Matthews,  F.  J. 
Stimson,  G.  P.  Lathrop,  H.  H.  Boyeson, 
George  A.  Hibbard,  Octave  Thanet,  and 
many  more. 

That  side  of  the  firm's  business  which  was 
devoted    to  the    im2)ortation    of   books   had 


gone   on   through   all  these  years 
with  a  prosperity  equal  to  the  rest. 

Probably  few  men  with  a  greater  fund  of 
knowledge  or  skill  in  choice  have  ever  been 
connected  with  such  a  house  than  Mr.  Charles 
Welford,  who,  living  in  London,  conducted 
the  business  of  buying  there  in  a  way  which 
led  book  collectors,  of  whom  some  of  the  fore- 
most have  been  valued  clients  of  the  house 
almost  from  its  beginning,  to  learn  to  look 
to  it  for  valuable  prizes,  and  book -lovers  to 
deal  with  it  for  fine  editions  and  the  stan- 
dards of  foreign  publication.  By  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1885,  his  traditions  and 
knowledge,  in  addition  to  the  years  of  expe- 
rience of  others  in  that  department,  had  be- 
come a  capital  which  this  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness is  never  likely  to  lose  ;  and  Mr.  L.  W. 
Bangs,  for  many  years  manager  of  the  Impor- 
tation Department  in  New  York,  has,  since 
Mr.  Welford's  death,  carried  on  the  work  in 
London  with  the  same  success. 


N  1881,  circumstances  arising  which 
it  seemed  might  hamper  the  firm 
in  its  entire  independence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Magazine  of  which 
it  had  been  a  founder,  it  decided  to  sell  its 
interest  in  the  Monthly  to  a  new  corpora- 
tion ;  and  the  sale  was  made  under  a  stipu- 
lation that  the  Scribner  name  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  periodical,  which  then  be- 
came the  Century  3Iagazine  and  its  publishers 
the  Century  Company,  the  Scribners  agree- 


ing to  abstain  for  five  years  from  the  publi- 
cation of  any  magazine  that  should  be  a 
competitor  in  the  same  field.  Thus  it  was 
not  until  January,  1887,  after  an  interval  a 
year  longer  than  the  agreement  provided, 
that  the  present  Magazine  was  established, 
under  the  editorship)  of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Bur- 
lingame — a  new  publication  in  every  sense, 
in  no  way  a  revival  of  an}'  part  of  the  past, 
but  filling  once  more  the  whole  com2)lenient 
of  the  departments  of  the  business  of  the 
house,  and  adding  again  to  the  lines  of  its 
activity  one  with  which  it  had  so  long  been 
identified. 

The  new  venture,  like  the  old,  was  success- 
ful from  the  beginning  ;  and  in  its  own  pages 
may  perhaj^s  be  most  fitly  left  to  speak  for 
itself.  It  has  carried  on  the  traditions  of 
the  house  both  in  making  itself  a  magazine 
of  general  literature,  and,  it  is  believed,  in 
the  character  of  that  literature  ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  in  having  won  a  place  for  its 
own  individuality  which  it  owes  to  these 
things. 

In  the  sixteen  volumes  now  ended  there  is 
a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  good  literature 
which  during  the  last  eight  years  has  found 
publication  through  periodicals,  to  gratify  its 
conductors  and  in  their  belief  to  furnish  a 
favorable  augury  for  the  future.  To  recall 
any  large  part  in  this  space  would  be  impos- 
sible unless  by  a  bare  list  of  names  ;  but  two 
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or  three  matters  which  have  been  literary 
events  may  be  cited — such  certainly  as  the 
hitherto  unpublished  Letters  of  Thackeray, 
edited  by  Mr.  James  Eussell  Lowell,  one 
of  the  Magazine's  first  publications,  which 
added,  as  a  critic  said,  "a  new  classic  to 
Ens-lish  literature  ;  "  j^assages  from  the  re- 
markable Diaries  of  Gouverneur  Morris  (now 
forming  part  of  the  two  volumes  published 
by  his  granddaughter)  ;  the  long  series  of 
reminiscences  and  personal  relations  of  many 
notable  men  —  Slieridan,  Stanley,  Minister 
Washburne,  Lester  AVallack,  Hugh  McCul- 
loch,  Archibald  Forbes,  and  many  others, 
which  have  given  to  the  Magazine  j^erhajjs  a 
special  prominence  in  this  field  of  autolii- 
ography  and  personal  narrative  ;  the  great 
groups  of  articles  on  three  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  modern  2:>rogress,  widely 
known  as  the  "Railway  Articles,"  the  "Elec- 
tric Articles,"  and  the  "Steamship  Articles," 
probably  the  most  successful  series  ever  pul)- 
lished  by  a  periodical  in  satisfying  j^opular 
interest  upon  these  subjects  by  the  work  of 
men  of  the  highest  authority  ;  the  novels  and 
essays  of  Rol)ert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  the 
short  stories  which  have  included  many  of 
those  most  notable  in  the  whole  history  of 
American  short-story  writing.  The  number 
of  new  writers  now  widely  popular  whose 
work  the  Magazine  was  the  first  to  publish 
has  been  verv  great  :  but  it  lias  not  outnum- 


bered the  list  of  older  and  already  well- 
known  names  which  it  counts  among  its  con- 
tributors. 

The  mention  of  the  Magazine  brings  the 
history  of  the  house  down  to  the  present.  It 
goes  into  its  new  quarters  holding  the  pleas- 
antest  relations  with  a  very  large  number  of 
the  foremost  contemporary  writers,  with  a 
list  of  books  upon  its  catalogue  to  which 
several  hundreds  are  added  each  year,  and 
with  continually  widening  lines  of  activity. 
It  has  a  natural  pride  in  its  record  ;  and 
there  is  probably  no  house  in  the  countiy 
in  which  a  heartier  esjjrif  de  corps  prevails 
throughout  its  statf.  Its  prosi^erity  has  been 
gained  not  by  the  perfunctory  but  by  the 
cordial  and  interested  co-operation  of  many 
men,  chosen  originally  for  their  competence 
and  forming  a  picked  body  with  excep- 
tional capacities  and  experience,  possessing 
and  reciprocating  the  confidence  of  their 
chiefs. 


N  the  new  building,  which  was  built 
for  the  firm  Ijy  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg, 
the  architect  of  the  new  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  and  many  other  pubUc 
buildings,  and  of  which  the  dignified  and 
striking  facade  is  already  familiar  to  passers 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  the  ground  floor  is  entirely 
occuj^ied  by  the  bookstore,  which  differs  in 
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many  ways  from  the  couception  of  a  book- 
store derived  from  past  examples.  Instead 
of  a  confused  and  crowded  space  with  coun- 
ters and  low  bookcases,  the  whole  room  re- 
sembles a  particularly  well-cared-for  libra- 
ry in  some  great  private  house,  or  in  some  of 
the  quieter  pul>lic  institutions.  The  walls, 
wainscoted  to  the  ceilincr  in  quartered  oak, 
are  for  the  most  part  covered  In*  bookcases 
with  f^lass  shelves,  on  which  the  finer-bound 
and  illustrated  books  are  ranged  from  floor  to 
ceiling — a  gallery  midway  around  the  room 
aiding  the  access  to  them  and  still  further 
heightening  the  library  appearance.  On  the 
floor  of  wood  blocks,  laid  in  asphalt — so  that 
a  curious  feeling  of  finnness  meets  the  step 
like  that  of  a  sidewalk  rather  than  a  floor — 
stand  large  oak  tables,  upon  which  are  ranged 
books  for  the  inspection  of  buyers ;  and 
stands  and  chairs  for  reading  are  placed  con- 
veniently among  these  larger  tables.  Sup- 
ported by  four  high  columns,  but  other\Wse 
having  its  great  space  quite  clear,  this  ground- 
floor  room  is  altogether  free  from  offices  (ex- 
cepting at  the  back  those  necessary  for  the 
manager  of  this  department  and  his  imme- 
diate assistants)  ;  and  with  its  Indian  red 
decoration  and  the  plentiful  sunlight  which 
pours  in  from  the  high  windows  at  back  and 
front  it  is  a  spacious,  aiiy,  and  j^leasant  place. 
From  the  back  a  broad  flight  of  stairs  of 
white  marble,  dividing  half-way  up  to  the  left 
and  right,  leads  to  the  second  floor,  where  are 
all  the  offices  of  the  firm,  of  the  Financial  and 
Manufacturing  Departments,  the  Wholesale 
Department,  the  Educational  Department, 
the  Book  Buyer,  and  manj'  more.  Tlie  third 
floor  is  occupied  altogether  by  the  Magazine, 
with  its  dift'orent  departments — the  Editorial, 
Artistic,  Publishing,  etc.  On  the  fourth  floor 
is  the  Subscription  Deimrtment.  The  fifth 
floor  is  given  up  to  the  storage  of  stock,  but 
in  an  orderly  way  ;  —  one  may  walk  Avitli 
almost  as  mucli  pleasure  through  the  neat 
aisles  between  the  many  groups  of  bookcases 
here  as  below  in  the  main  shop  itself.  The 
sixth  story  is  occupied  by  mailing-rooms,  ar- 


rangements for  the  printing  of  circulars,  and 
the  other  miscellany  of  a  great  business. 
The  whole  building  is  unique  in  being  j>er- 
liai:)s  the  first  in  America  built  from  ground 
to  top  distinctly  for  the  uses  of  a  publishing- 
house  ;  eveiyone  having  contributed  to  the 
original  i^lanning  the  experience  of  years  as 
to  the  needs  in  his  own  department,  and  the 
consequence  being  an  almost  perfect  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  ends. 


C  O  housed  and  so  equij^ped,  the  firm 
I  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  will 
K  enter  upon  its  second  half-centurv, 
l!_l  "udth  op2)oi*t unities  which  it  means 
to  use  fully  in  the  advance  of  eveiy  depart- 
ment of  its  work. 
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